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Fongressional Record, 


APPENDIX. 


War With Germany. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM J. CARY, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
In true House or Representatives, 
Thursday, April 5, 1917. 


Mr. CARY. Mr. Speaker, the action of Congress to-day, when 
written into the history of this country, will constitute the most 
momentous page of the annals of the United States of America 
since that memorable Fourth of July in 1776, when the Liberty 
Bell in Philadelphia announced the birth of the Nation. 

Unborn generations of the children of men will feel the effect 
of what we do here to-day, and it is because of my firm belief 
that the action now proposed will be wholly evil in its effect 
on those future generations as well as disastrous to the welfare 
of our country to-day that I am compelled to vote against the 
measure declaring war. 

It is a source of profound regret for me in a crisis like this 
to dissent from the views of the majority; it is still more a 
matter of regret for me to voice my disapproval of the atti- 
tude of the administration, but it is my solemn duty to do both. 

The call to “stand by the President” may be a clarion call to 
many, but a higher, more potent voice tells me to “ stand by the 
people.” 

Ever since I have been a Member of Congress my actions have 
been guided by three motives—the dictates of my conscience, 
my love for my country, and the wishes of my constituents. 
Sometimes one of these motives has been the strongest, but in 
the present instance the dictates of my conscience, my love for 
my country, and the wishes of my constituents, expressed in 
thousands of letters, telegrams, and petitions all impel me to 
vote, work, and speak insistently against this proposal to drag 
our country into the maelstrom of this ghastly world war. 

I am comforted with the thought that in other periods of 
stress in this country greater men and better men than I have 
refused to “stand by the President,” and that there is ample 
warrant for the exercise of independent opinion may be shown 
in the following extracts from the speeches of Abraham Lincoln 
and Thomas Corwin, 

Abraham Lincoln refused to stand by his President. Even 
after war had been declared and our soldiers were fighting in 
Mexico he said of President Polk, speaking as a Congressman, 
on January 12, 1848. 

e more than suspect that he is deeply conscious of being in the 
wrong; that he feels the blood of this war, like the blood of Abel, is cry- 
ing to heaven against him. That originally having some strong motive 
to involve the two countries in war, and trusting to escape scrutiny by 
fixing the public gaze upon the exceeding brightness of military glory— 
that attractive rainbow that rises in showers of blood; that serpent’s 
eye that charms to destroy—he plunged into it and has swept on and on 
till he now finds himself he knows not where. 

_ Thomas Corwin, foremost among all the illustrious sons of 
Ohio, orator, lawyer, Congressman, Senator, governor, ambas- 
sador, and Cabinet member, like Abraham Lincoln did not be- 
lieve he should “stand by the President ” save when he thought 
the President was right. In the very midst of the Mexican War, 
in one of the most notable speeches of all time, the great Ohioan 
denounced President James K. Polk. And to-day the verdict 
of history is that Corwin was right and patriotic, and Ameri- 
cans are ashamed of the unholy war Polk got the country into. 

In his speech of February 11, 1847, Corwin said: 
on yt pny oaty a sreme wentent Ge penne, Somente, for what 
discretion, understanding, judg ent? “7. an Americas Sete ant 


House of Representatives no 
thing to do but obey the bidding of the 
President? ith these doctrines for our guide, tell me, Sell the 


American people, what is the difference Setween your American democ- 
racy and the most odious, most hateful despotism, that a merciful God 
has ever allowed a nation to be afflicted with? 

We are asked to go into the war in the sacred name of liberty. 
TI am impelled to recall the famous sentence of Madame Roland 
at the foot of the guillotine in the bloody days of the French 
Revolution when she said, “O Liberty! Liberty! how many 
crimes are committed in thy name!” 

For, Mr. Chairman, I assert with the most absolute conviction 
that not a single nation involved in the war in Europe is to-day 
fighting in the cause of liberty. Great Britain is fighting to 
keep control of the seas and Germany is disputing that control. 
France is fighting to regain Alsace and Lorraine. tussia is 
fighting to gain Constantinople and the control of the Balkan 
States, and the smaller nations are in the fight to get what 
crumbs may fall their way, and back of all is the probability 
that the dynasties of Europe, feeling their thrones shaking, were 
not unwilling to head off the coming triumph of democracy by 
giving the common people this bloody work to keep them busy. 

The arrant nonsense that England is fighting in the cause 
is so ridiculous that it hardly requires an answer; but, in all 
seriousness, I would like any student of history to mention a 
single instance in history where the English Government ever 
fought for liberty. Was she fighting for anyone's liberty in 
Dublin during Easter week a year ago? Is she fighting for 
liberty in Greece to-day? Was she fighting for liberty when 
she strangled the Loers? 

No, a thousand times no! Mr. Speaker, America’s place is 
not on the bloody battle fields of Kurope to-day. Our duty is 
to keep the sacred fires of liberty burning here. When the war 
is over we will have our work to do in help:ng the cause of 
democracy throughout the world, and we will be able to do it 
with a better grace if we keep out of entangling alliances with 
any foreign nation. Let me quote here a letter from George 
Washington to Patrick Henry: 

[From a letter to Patrick Henry, dated from Mount Vernon, Oct. 9, 1795. 
See Ford, “ Writings of Washington,” Vol. XIII.J 


My ardent desire is and my aim has been (as far as dependent upon 
the executive department) to ee strictly with all our eugagements, 
foreign and domestic, but to keep the United States free from political 
connections with every other country, to see them independent of all, 
and under the influence of none In a word, I want an American 
character that the powers of Europe may be convinced that we act 
for ourselves and not for others. This, in my judgment, is the only 
way to be respected abroad and happy at home, and not by becoming 
partisans of Great Britain or France create dissensions, disturb the 
public tranquillity, and destroy, perhaps forever, the cement which 
binds the Union. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


In connection with this subject I can not do better than insert 
the following extract from an editorial in the New York Ameri- 
an, one big newspaper, at least, that is not controlled by the 
Tory propagandists: 

Europe is a seething volcano, which may explode at any time and 
which surely will explode in the near future. Europe’s thrones and 
EKurope’s Governments and eee ruling classes and Europe’s institu- 
tions are all rocking on to their fall. 

A series of rapid revolutions is sure to change the whole face of 
political and social Europe, and within a year or two—it may be 
| within two or three months; no man can tell—Europe will see only 

everywhere victorious democracies, which have cast out their Govern- 
ments and their old institutions of government. 
If we enter this war now as the champion of existing Governments, 
we can only delay the triumphs of democracy. 
Instead of being the one Nation to which all the new democracies 
will turn their eyes for counsel and help, we will —— be in thier 
eyes the discredited ally of the Governments and the military and social 
castes they have violently flung away from them. 
Senators and Representatives, it does seem almost madness to en- 
tangle our great democracy in alliances with Europe’s Governments at 
the very time when it is apparent to every foreseeing and thoughtful 
man that Europe’s peoples are about to destroy and to cast out these 
same Governments. 
We do most earnestly believe that our true policy now is to keep 
clear of any alliance. to wen A clear of entanglement in Europe's war- 
| fare, and simply to maintain an attitude of armed neutrality until 

Europe's inevitabie revolutions have done their sudden work and the 
| new democratic Europe, with which we can negotiate the peace of the 
| world quickly and certainly, has emerged from this deluge of blood and 
| agony, 
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Senators and Representatives, let us arm our merchant ships, let us 
provide for them the convoy and defense of our Navy, let us arm our 
whole Nation for its own defense, and there let us stop and rest on our 
arms and wait during the few months that will inevitably see the war 
destroy itself if we remain aloof and refuse to inject new vigor into its 
wasted fires and energies. 

It seems to us, Senators and Representatives, almost madness to 
entangle our Nation in the alliances and wars of governments that are 
so insecure and that appear to be so near their doom and their extinction. 

It seems to us that the voices of self-interest and of duty to ourselves 
and to the whole world unite to counsel caution and contentment with 
the defense of our ships and a complete aloofness from Europe's fast- 
dying struggle, to the end that whether that struggle concludes in ex- 
haustion or in a frightful explosion of revolutionary forces, We may 
then be free from any entanglements, free to use our huge wealth and 
resources, not in adding to the universal wreck and horror but in suc- 
coring the miserable and wretched millions, and so crown our Nation 
with the gratitude of mankind and win the acclamations of the ages to 
come, 

Senators and Representatives, we have tried to speak soberly, decently, 
straightforwardly, without passion and without malice, with charity 
toward all; and most certainly we have spoken with a deep sense of 
devotion to the land of our birth and of our fathers’ birth, and with a 
profound sense of the gravity of this hour and of the dangers and perils 
that beset the Nation. 

May that Providence which has so long guided us and our fathers in 
ways of righteousness and justice and peace strengthen your hearts 
and give you wisdom and courage to exercise your great authority for 
the welfare of markind and the happiness and security of your people. 

God keep and (i ‘ond the Republic, and give all of us this day wisdom 
to see the right aud to do the right. 


I wish also to insert here a “ plea for the clarification of the 
” which is an illuminating document: 
PLEA FOR CLARIFICATION OF THE ISSUES. 
AN OPEN LETTER. 
New Yors, March 23, 1917, 


issues, 


To the PRESIDENT: 

We earnestly press upon you that when Congress convenes you lead 
and clarify public opinion, now not only confused, but intentionally 
misled and in conflicting directions. 

We urge that you analyze the international situation for the benefit 
both of Congress and of the public at large, expressing the national 
desire to Keep alive international law, and to make effective protest 
against ruthiessness and lawlessness. 

We beg you to set forth the significance of the conflicting policies pub- 
licly urged on Congress, that in making decision it may clear its pur- 
poses to itself and to the public. For instance, if war should come, what 
of the following questions: Should the United States form an alliance, 
informal or formal, with the entente allies, or enter the war without 
any understanding with them, or how should it proceed? Should this 
country enter the war to establish the right of neutrals to defend by 
force of arms their commerce with belligerents? Should this country 
enter the war for the purpose of underwriting foreign bonds, as is 
now urged ag ! officers of the Federal reserve bank? What, precisely 
and clearly, is the purpose of war, if war comes, and on what terms 
would we consent at any time to a settlement? 

We recall that last summer, when millions of your fellow citizens 
could see no outcome of the Mexican crisis except war on Mexico—on 
the innocent and the guilty alike—you announced that that was the 
long way and the wrong way to settle international issues, making 
mere might the basis of settlements, arousing hatreds, and leading the 
citizens of the nation against which war is declared to feel it an im- 
perative patriotic duty to defend their fatherland. 

We believe that the same principles hold good in the present crisis, 
and we look to you in earnest hope for their realization, 


JOINT COMMISSION OF INQUIRY AND CONCILIATION. 


In view of the fact that the great contribution which the United States 
can make to civilization during the present war is the championship of 
neutral rights and the advocacy of an international organization of 
guarantees of future peace, a policy in accordance with the best Amert- 
can ideals and the prime achievements of American diplomacy, in- 
cluding those of the administrations of Presidents Washington, John 
Adams, Lincoln, and Wilson, we respectfully urge upon the President, 
the Congress, and the people of the United States of America the stead- 
fast adherence tc that policy. 

In pursuance of this policy we urge the President to offer to appoint 
iwo joint high commissions of inquiry and conciliation with Great 
Britain and Germany, respectively, for the purpose of agreeing at 
least upon a modus vivendi, perhaps upon the basis of the declaration 
of London, until the end of the present war, which shall conserve 
neutral rights. Ks : 

The essence of neutrality is impartiality—an impartial assertion of 
neutral rights and an impartial observance of neutral duties. The 
joint commissions of inquiry and conciliation are a legal, American, and 
preeminently successful means of maintaining our neutrality, 


MEDIATION, 


The United States agreed with other nations at The Hague that it 
could never be deemed an unfriendly act for a nation to offer mediation 
either before or during a war. In accordance with this convention the 
United States has itself proffered its good offices to the belligerents 
during the present conflict. 

The rumor now comes that a neutral nation is offering mediation in 
the issue between the United States and Germany, and that the United 
States Government is contemplating the summary refusal of the tender. 

We submit that such a refusal on the part of the United States would 
be inconsistent with principles for which this, country has stood. 
Should 1” offer of mediation be tendered, therefore, we urge that it be 
accepted, 

CONFERENCE OF NEUTRALS. 


The United States has, through its President, attempted to stand as 
a representative of international rights. Individually it has suffered 
no greater infringement of its rights than several other neutrals, yet it 
has already resorted to more drastic measures than any nonbelligerent 
by breaking off relations and arming its ships. Before it takes any 
further step, either in defending its prestige or in assuming to establis 
international law and represent neutral nations, it should call a con- 
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ference cf neutrals to clarify and, if possible, unify the neutral attit 
toward the illegal methods of all belligerents 


Uu 


CONSEQUENCES OF ENTELING THE WAR, 

Statistics show clearly that to send 2 considerable army to Bur 
would involve such a drain on our food resources as to plunge 
the famine conditions of Europe. 
ing an embargo on the exportation of foodstuffs would lowe: 
here is the precise contrary of the real result to be expected. The j, 
that war would bring any real prosperity to the country at larg: 
cruel illusion, evea though doubtless some individuals or ing 
groups might profit for a time. 

If, on the other hand, the United States should adopt the sugs; 
of certain financial leaders and use money only, not armies, we 
find ourselves as a nation merely an appendage to the financial] 
of London and New York City, there being already bonds, sold 
sold, covering thousands of millions of dollars awaiting indor 
by the Government of the United States. 

A memoper of the Federal Reserve Board is quoted as sayin 
banker and creditor, the United States would have a place at thx 
conference table, and be in a much better position to resist any 
posed repudiation of debts, for it might ag well be remembered 
we will be forced to take up the cudgels for any of our citizens « 


bonds that might be repudiated’’ We believe that to make \ 
the purpose thus expressed would be a betrayal of every noble trad 
of American democracy. It would make of the Republic a sort « 


ir 


The popular idea that war prod 


j 


sistant sheriff for the collection of bad debts of peoples bankrupted 
war. 

To undertake to protect by force any part of the European wa 
involves the protection of the entire debt and tends to encourag 
for the extension of loans. It is not or will not be the mere 1 
of the two and a half billions of loans already made in [ur 
American financiers, nor the further billions contemplated f 
purpose, but the seventy-five to one hundred billions of whi 
would be a part, most or all of which would have to be protect f 
any of it be protected. Thus the control of the world would 
into the hands of the unseen empire of finance. 


REFERENDUM, 

We hold: 

First. That the vesting in Congress of the sole power to de: 
should not in any way be rendered formal or illusory. 

Second. That there should be no declaration of the existen f 
state of war without a vote of Congress to that effect. 

Third. That Congress should neither declare war, nor decla thi 
existence of a state of war, without considering the result of 
ous advisory’ popular referendum, 

For the commission : 

DAvip STARR JORDAN, Chai) 
Louis P, LOCHNER, Secrety 

And now, Mr. Speaker, one last word. We have all heard a 
great deal during the war about the military junkers who 
forced this war upon unwilling plain people abroad, and I think 
we have lost sight of the fact that right here at home we |: 
worse class. Perhaps the military junkers in Europe had sonie- 
thing to do with forcing the people into war, but at least thes 
are brave enough to do some of the fighting themselves. \\\ 
have our junkers here, and they are doing their best to jis! 
our plain people into the war and they will stay far enough from | 
the firing line when the tussle comes, for they are monctiry 
junkers, with the dollar mark on their breast; the munit 
mongers, the kept editors, the subsidized professors, the whol 
hireling crew who have been inflaming the minds of the peoy)! 
so that their pockets may bulge still more with the earni: 
blood. At their behest we are told that we shall use all 6: our 
resources to aid one set of belligerents. In plain words, this 
country is to indorse the notes of bankrupt nations and assu 
the bloody debts of nations on the verge of insolvency. And 
into whose pockets will the plunder go and who will pay tl 
bills? The answer is easy. The Powder Trust, the Armor 
Plate Trust, the munition makers, and all of the other 
scrupulous gang of corporate grafters that have been robbing 
the people for years now scent possibilities of graft that st: 
the imagination. And the same people will pay the bills. 

The mechanic, the farmer, the small tradesman, the !:! 
will do the fighting, do the bleeding and dying, and then pi: 
bills, 

The poor man’s wife will bear men children, work in 2 
tory to support them, and then give them to the money ji 
to send to slaughter while she keeps on working in the f: 
to pay the bills. 

In the name of the common people of America, T ent: 
solemn protest. In the name of the mothers of fighting : 
insist that the men who ¢all the tune shall pay for the 1 
I have introduced a resolution which I shall append to 1 
marks, and if we are to assume the debts of bankrupt na 
let those who profit by the malodorous transaction foot th 
If you are going to conscript the young manhood of Americ \¥ 
fight in the trenches beside the minions of foreign kings, t!"' 
let us conscript the ill-gotten wealth of the war-breeding + 
men of finance and save at least our children and childeu'! 
children from a burden they do not deserve to bear. 

Arnit 4, 191 


given in 








bill, 


The following estimate was arrived at from figures 


Financial Chronicle and from statements recently made by Mr. ! 
Loree, president of the Delaware & Hudson Co. and by the Nationa. 
Bank of New York, 
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Debts which must have been contracted by Messrs. J. P. Morgan & 
Ce. and their associates in order to finance the purchases of their Euro- 
pean customers since the beginning of the war: 

Visible merchandise balance in favor of the United 

States from July 1, 1914, until Feb. 28, 1917_-_-__- 
Paid for by— 

OPE, 
Repurchase of American securities 

NN iit is einen ininbi sce a 1, 550, 000, 600 
Buying of foreign issues____.-.-- 2, 400, 000, 000 


$5, TOO, 000, 000 


$950, 000, 000 


4, 500, 000, 000 


Leaving still to be settle@____.----_-_ 800, 000, 000 


three-fourths of which about represent the unpaid for balance of the 
war business handled through Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Co. and their 
associates, necessitating private debts of $600,000,000, which the Ameri- 
can people are now being asked to assume. In addition, there may be 
in the nands of Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Co. and their associates eon- 
-iderable amounts of unplaced foreign loans—possibly more than $400,- 
000,000—forcing on them the contraction of still further debts, which 
it 1s also now proposed to liquidate with the money of the people. 

Should not those who contracted these huge debts—$1,000,000,000 or 
more—earry their burden rather than the small taxpayer? 





Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 37) to prevent the possibility of private 
profit being made out of war. 

Resolved, etc., That the following measures be taken to prevent the 
possibility of private profit being made out of war: 

First. A graduated income tax levied by Congress upon all annual 
incomes above $5,000, which shall amount to conscription of all in- 
comes in excess of $100,000 a year. 

Second. Immediate conscription by the Government of all railroads, 
telegraphs, telephones, and their operation by the Government for public 
service without private profit. 

Third. Immediate conseription by the Government of all natural re- 
sources, including mines and oil wells, and their operation under the 
Bureau of Mines without profit. 

Fourth. The Government shall deal with the workers in any con- 
scripted industry through the organizations formed by the workers, with 
due safeguards for the rights of unorganized workers. This will protect 
both the Government and the workers, 

Fifth. Immediate conscription and operation by the Government of 
all food-storage warehouses for the service of the American people, and 
the passing of a law making speculation in food supplies an act of treason 
inder the Articles of War. ° 





Joint Resolution Relating to Federal and State Taxation 
of Ineomes and Inheritances. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


OF 
HON. FRANK IL. GREENE, 
OF VERMONT, 
In tue House or RepresENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, April 3, 1917. 


Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Speaker, under the leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include a joint 
resolution ef the General Assembly of the State of Vermont, 
relating to Federal and State taxation of incomes and inherit- 


ances, 
The joint resolution is as follows: 


Joint resolution relating to Federal and State taxation of incomes and 
inheritances. 


Whereas the Federal Government is encroaching more and more upon 
ae of revenue heretofore reserved for purposes of State taxa- 
Whereas this encroachmert ts felt particularly in the case of income 
and inheritance taxes, both of which forms of taxes are in danger 
_of being dried up as sources of State revenue; and 
Whereas in both these fields of taxation there exists a line which sepa- 
rates the taxable units that equitably and logically may be left solely 
to State taxation from the units tsgically belonging to the broader 
Federal jurisdiction ; and 
Whereas the establishment of some reasonable line of division, giving 
to the States sole taxing authority below such line, and to the Fed- 
cral Government sole taxing authority above such line, would cure 
much of the trouble existing because of conflict of jurisdiction be- 
tween States; would relieve the tension between Federal and State 
sovernments; would result in great economy in the administration 
of the tax; and would relieve the growing dissatisfaction on the 
part of the taxpayer resulting from irritating and expensive dupli- 
fore’ ba accounts and reports and double taxation: Now, there- 
ws ay by the senate and house of representatives, That we re- 
ee wily urge action by the Congress of the United States and the 
agitateres of the several States to the effect that the Federal income 
. inl leritance tax law be amended so that upon acceptance and com- 
= anc by the differert States, the Federal tax will be withdrawn upon 
plcomes and estates which reasonably and cally should be reserved 
ne 23 of State revenue; and be it further 
sean ved, That concerted and uniform action on the part of the 
cal = fs of such vital importance that we recommend the holding of a 
a ess of the States to consider the subjeet of Federal encroach- 
Laut Upon State sources of revenue, with the object of adopting and 
Jrsing upon the Congress of the United States a definite policy in the 
: eregation of State and Federal revenue; and be it further 
esalved, That the governor of the Siate be anthorized to appoint 


it fone delegates to represent Vermont at such conference; and be 








ee 





Resolved, That a copy of these res®Mutions be forthwith transmitted 
by the secretary of the senate to the President of the Senate of the 
United States and to the Speaker of the House of Representatives of 
the United States, a copy hereof to each Member of Congress from the 
State of Vermont, and a copy to the president of the senate and 
to the speaker of the house of representatives ef each of the State 
legislatures in session at this time 

Rocer W. Hurpurp, 
President of the Senate 
STANLEY C. WILSON, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 

Approved March 25, 1917. 

Horace F, GRAHAM, Gavernor. 


Resolution Indorsing Universal Obligatory Military and 
Naval Training. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Ok 
HON. GEORGE F. OSHAUNKSSY, 
OF RHODE ISLAND, 

In tHe Hovse or Representatives, 
Thursday, April 5, 1917. 


Mr. O’SHAUNESSY. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted 
to me to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include a resolu- 
tion adopted hy the General Assembly of the State of Rhode 
Island. 

The resolution is as follows: 

Srate or Ruopr ISLanp, Ere., 

IN GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 
JANUARY SESSION, A. D. 1917. 
Resolution indorsing universal obligatory military and naval training. 


Resolved, That the General Assembly of the State of Rhode Island 
hereby declares that it is in favor of universal obligatory military 
and naval training under the directions of the Federal Government ; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state be, and he is hereby, directed to 
send a certified copy of this resolution te each of the Senators and 
Representatives from this State in the Congress of the United States. 

STATE OF RiwopeE ISLAND, 
OFFICK OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
PROVIDENCE. 

I hereby certify the foregoing to be a true copy of the original reso 
lution approved by his excellency the governor on the 28th day of 
March, in the year 1917. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
seal of the State of Rhode Island this 3lst day of March, in the year 
1917. 


[SEAL.] J. FRED PARKER, 
, 


Secretary of State 


Resistance to the War Waged Upon Us by the Imperial 


German Government. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM CC. ADAMSON, 


OF GEORGIA, 


Ix true Housrt or ReEepreseNrATIVES, 


Thursday, April 5, 1917. 


Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, under leave to print T here- 
with incorporate a resolution adopted by the city of Newnan, 
Ga., in the district I have the honor to represent. I have many 
similar communications from the district, and all burn with 
patriotic fervor, while deeply regretting that the German Kaiser 
has seen proper to make war upon us. I take pride in the fact 
that not one anti-American nor treasonable communication has 
reached me from that district. They all recognize the truth and 
patriotically face the inevitable. They all are as heartily de- 
termined in their conviction that this Government should take 
such steps as will make the Imperial German Government as 
sorry for having perpetrated aggressions upon us as we are that 
such aggressions compel us to defend our country and our rights. 

The Senate joint resolution contains two essential proposi 
tions. One is the statement of an obvious fact—that war ex- 
ists by the unprovoked aggressions of the Imperial German Gov- 
ernment. The other part is the determination to end that state 
of war as soon as possible. When a man knocks you down jn 
stamps you you do not take time to debate whether or not you 
will have a fight with him. You either fight or run immediately, 
if you are able to do either. Under the repeated and barbarous 
assaults of the Imperial German Government the alternative s 
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presented to us as to whether®we shall run or resist. We are 
able to resist with success and honor. If we tried to run, we 
would be disgraced and disappear from the face of the earth. 
The American people agree with our President that we will not 
choose the path of submission and run. 

The only way to end this aggression and end the war is to 
fight; and if we are to fight, it would be unwise to place any 
limitations on the methods or extent of our fighting. We must 
fight so as to end the war and make the Imperial German Gov- 
ernment suffer for its aggressions and refrain for all time to 
come from repeating them. The way to fight, as I understand 
it, is to fight just as hard as we can and everywhere it is 
necessary to fight, and that is what we will do. If we can not 
end their barbarities otherwise, the sons of the wearers of the 
blue and the gray will repeat the exploits of Gettysburg and 
Chickamauga and other fields of glory and go through the 
German lines with bayonets. 

We know that in war some must be killed; but American skill 
ind courage will reduce the mortality as much as possible and 
end the war as quickly as possible by fighting to win. 

The ery that the President was elected on the platform that 
“Tle kept us out of war” is unfair and misleading. It is true 
he kept us out of war for two years by the most masterly 
diplomacy known to mankind, and he would have continued to 
keep us out of war but for the fact that desperation and bar- 
barity inspired duplicity and made it impossible to carry on 
diplomacy with the Imperial German Government, a Goyvern- 
ment whose word is worthless and who, because of deceit and 
infamy, can not carry on a diplomatic negotiation with us; and 
the President, after repeated and futile efforts to persuade the 
Imperial German Government to a course of truth and honor, 
severed diplomatic relations with that faithless dynasty. 

As much as our people regret the existence of the war, it 
would be foolish and suicidal not to recognize the fact that the 
Hohenzollern government is now and has been for some time 
waging ruthless and relentless war upon us. American valor 
snd American skill will make the Hohenzollern rue their bar- 
barous assaults upon our prosperity, peace, safety, and honor. 

NEWNAN, GA., April 4, 1917. 


Hon, W. C., ADAMSON, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear JupGe: Inclosed you will find copy of resolution passed by the 
honorable mayor and aldermen of the city of Newnan at their last meet- 
ing, held Monday, April 2. 

Very respectfully, J. P. SHACKELFORD, 
City Clerk. 
Whereas Congress has been convened in extra session to consider meas- 
ures of national defense against the unlawful and reprehensible ag- 
gressions of the Imperial German Government; and 
Whereas the efforts of the United States of America to persuade said 

Government to respect the rights of the Nation and people of said 

United States have failed; and 
Whereas the rights of the Nation and people of said United States can 

only be protected and maintained by armed intervention : 

Resolved by the mayor and aldermen of the city of Newnan in regular 
acssion assembled, That Congress be, and is hereby, urged to take imme- 
diate action to protect the rights of the Nation and people of said 
United States against said aggressions. 

Resolved further, That a copy of these resolutions be forwarded to 
our Representative in Congress, Hon. WILLIAM C. ADAMSON, a copy be 
furnished the Newnan Herald, and be spread upon the minutes of 


bedy. 


War With Germany. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EZEKIEL 8. CANDLER, 
OF MISSISSIPPI, 
In rue House or Representatives, 
Thursday, April 5, 1917. 


Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp I submit the following tele- 
xram received by me to-day: 

Co_uMBvs, MIss., April 4, 1917. 
lion. EK, S, CANDLER, 
Care Congress, Washington, D. C.: 


Resolutions adopted by the people of Columbus and Lowndes County, 
in mass meeting assembled, introduced by E. R. Sherman, 


Resolved, That we, the citizenry of Columbus and Lowndes County, 
Miss., in mass meeting assembled, feeling that we have endured the 
flaunts, aggressions, and murderous attacks of Germany long enough, do 
oroclaim that we whole-heartedly and without reservation indorse the 
President in his apotel to Congress for a declaration of war; that we 
urge and demand the Congress to take affirmative and unanimous action 
on that. declaration at once; that we hold inviolate and sacred the 
honor of our country above every other earthly consideration, “aver 
along the sanctity of the home; and we herewith severally and col- 








lectiveiy pledge ourselves te respond according, herewith to our ability 
to any call that our country in this. hour of.its meed may make: that 
we urge an active, aggressive, and ceaseless warfare by land and sea. in 
the air above, and in the waters beneath until the last stronghoid «| 
militaristic auteeracy shall have been put down-and in its stead ther 
be established through all the world, in the words of the immortal Lin 
coin, * Government of the people, for the people, and by the people.’ 
», W. Marr, Chairman 

The Daughters of the American Revolution passed reso} 
tions indorsing the President and his course at their meeting 
Tupelo, as did the Woodmen of the World at their meeting 
Laurel, Miss. I shall vote for the resolution pending 
thereby help to send the message to the nations of the wor 
that we will protect our flag, our citizens, our property, ani 
American rights, liberty, snd civilization against unlawful 
svult, insult, and attack. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES F. REAVIS. 
OF NEBRASKA, 
In truer House or REPRESENTATIVES. 
Thursday, April 5, 1917. 


Mr. REAVIS. Mr. Speaker, under permission granted ni 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I desire to have printed 1! 
following resolutions, unanimously agreed to at a mass mecti: 
of American citizens of German ancestry, held in the city 
Lineoln, Nebr. 

It is unnecessary for me to add anything beyond the 
that the tone of these resolutions fully justifies my centicd: 
and my pride in my constituents. 

The resolutions are as follows: 

Whereas the President of the United States has heretofore severed d 
matic relations with Germany ; and 

Whereas there is now grave danger that the United States may lv 
involved in a war with Germany; and 

Whereas we, the German-Russians of Lincoln, Nebr., a people of Teuto: 
blood and of Russian nativity, who migrated to the United States 

America and became citizens thereof in order that we may secure 

liberty for ourselves and our posterity, feel that our allegiance to th 

United States of America places upon us the duty to aid the Gover: 

ment of the United States in securing to its citizens all that is n 

sary to make liberty real and genuine: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the German-Russians of Lincoln, Nebr., in mass mec! 
assembled, That we will uphold the President of the United Stat: 
any stand that he may take to secure to the citizens of the United St 
a liberty that is real and genuine: and be it further 

Resolved, That in the event that the United States of America 
comes involved in a war with Germany we, the German-Russian: 
Lincoln, Nebr., will faithfully and fully fulfill the allegiance that 
owe to the United States of America, and that we will perform | 
services, either military or otherwise, and give the Government otf + 
United States of America such aid that will secure to the citizen 
the United States of America a liberty that is real and genuine. 

The above resolutions were unanimously adopted at a mass mecting o! 
the German-Russians of Lincoln, Nebr., held at Lebsack’s Hall, March 
1917, 








ADOLPH LEBSACK, Jr., Presid 
HT. J. AMEN, Secretary. 





War With Germany. 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. JOHN R. CONNELLY 
OF KANSAS, 
In toe House or Representatives, 
Thursday, April 5, 1917. 


Mr. CONNELLY of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, in the four years 
that I have been a Member of this body I have seldom felt it m) 
duty to explain any vote that I have cast here. I shall not do so 
at this time with the purpose of apologizing for the vote that ! 
shall cast upon this resolution at the close of this debate. I have 
no apologies to make. I cast the vote with the full knowled+e 
that by some it will be severely criticized and the motives that 
prompted it will be brought into question. It is for the purpos’ 
of giving expression to some of the sentiments that have im- 
pelled me to cast this vote, rather than to make apologies, that 
prompt these remarks, In all the years that have come to me, 
I have never approached the discharge of a duty with quite tl 
same feeling of weighty responsibiliy as now weighs upon me 
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when the time approaches to cast my vote upon this resolution, | 


This is one of those times that comes to men but seldem, when 
a diversity of council, honest in its expression, leaves no well- 
marked path to guide him in his actions. At such times there 
are always three great monitors to which he may go to direct and 
euide his way. ‘Those three monitors are his own heart, the 
welfare of his constituents and country, and the approval of his 
Maker. I know that I have consulted the guidance of these 
monitors with an honesty of purpose that has been sincere. I 
am not unmindful of the wrongs that my country has suffered 
at the hands of the Government that we are soon to count our 
national enemy. I am not unmindful of the further fact that 
our beloved President has been patient and long-suffering. I 
am not saying that under ordinary circumstances the honor of 
our country would demand that we take the step that this Con- 
gress before its adjournment to-day will take. 

I have not been able to believe, however, that the cireum- 
stanees under which this great provocation has come have been 
of the ordinary kind. Those nations which have been locked in 
the deadly grip of a fratricidal war have, in their zeal to win 
over their enemies, one and all forgotten at times the rights 
of neutrals and the limits of international law. Germany has 
been much the worse of these offenders, but all have at times 
done us wrong. 

There is in my heart no rancor for those who believe that the 
limit of patience has been reached and the time has come to 
resist with all the force of a nation these wrongs that have 
been so many and so flagrant. I have no sympathy with those 
who refuse to accord to others at this trying hour the same 
measure of patriotism that I claim has guided and directed 
me. I know others have searched their hearts and have come 
to another conclusion than the one that I have reached. They 
have been inspired with high and patriotic motives. I love my 
country, and when this step is taken I shall take my place 
beside those whose judgments have led them to a different 
conclusion than the one that I have reached and help in every 
way that I can to uphold the hands that will conduct this war 
and bring it, as I know they will, to a successful conclusion. 
This vote, however, affords the last chance of men who believe 
as 1 do that we could further forbear without the loss of honor 
to express that belief. When that vote is taken there is but 
one place for the man who loves his country, and that is by the 
side of those who will march and fight and die, if need be, for 
the glory of our flag. I shall take my place there, and with a 
full faith in the righteous and the ultimate success of our 
cause, shall do my part to represent a great people who have 
until this time been divided in opinions but from this hour 
shall be one in purpose. I have cherished the hope that in some 


way this Nation, the last great power upon this earth that is | 


to this time at peace with all the world, might have the blessed 
privilege to minister to the bleeding people of Europe and lead 
them again into the paths of peace. It may be that He who 
directs and guides the destinies of men and nations may, in His 
infinite plans, have another way to bring this about than the 
one that I had hoped and prayed for. If this is to be, my head 
and not my heart has been at fault. 

Believing as I do that though the wrongs we have already 
suffered are great the line where honor demands action has 
almost, if not quite, been reached, I have determined that if in 
this hour I shall make an error, it shall be on the side of mercy 
nnd charity rather than on the side of vengeance. It shall be 
with the belief that in voting against this resolution I am listen- 
ing to the voice of Him who centuries ago spoke to a mad and 
turbulent world and said: “ Thou shalt not kill.” 


War With Germany. 


REMARKS 


or 
HON. GEORGE B. FRANCIS, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In tne House or RerresEnrvAtIves, 
Thursday, April 5, 1917. 


Mr. FRANCIS. Mr. Speaker, I represent a constituency in 
the Borough of Manhattan, in the city of New York, which is 
Ov erwhelmingly in favor of peace at the present time. When the 
rol! is called upon this resolution to declare that a state of war 
how exists between this Nation and Germany I would be in 


ye with the prevailing wish of my people if I should yote 





” 


I shall, however, vote “ aye. 

My reasons are simple. This Congress is about to pass this 
resolution for war by an overwhelming majority. My vote 
against it would in no way affect the result. It would be un- 
availing as an effective protest. On the contrary, my vote would 
only be made the basis of an unwarranted assault ugainst the 
good name of the voters of my district. 

My constituency is to a large extent of German descent. I 
can testify with pride and confidence that they are to a man 
loyal Americans. I know they will loyally support the decision 
of this Congress. I trust their patriotism absolutely. 

[ can not, however, control the hostility of the press against 
them. " 

They have been the object of malicious attack for not only 
months, but years. Their loyalty has been falsely questioned 
even in high places. If I should vote against this resolution 
to-day my vote would be seized upon by these maligners as proof 
positive that my constituents were, through me, attacking the 
President, seeking to betray America, and to aid the cause of 
a foreign enemy. Once again would a riot of slander be hurled 
against these loyal Americans. 

I shall vote “aye” on this resolution, confident that my people 
have known my desire to express their views, confident that they 
will approve the motives that control my course, and shall await 
a further and more effective time to renew their plea for peace. 

In the meantime we must stand together for the increase of 
our Army and Navy and for thorough preparedness 


Resolution of the Los Angeles Chamber of Commeree. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HENRY Z. OSBORNE, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 


TON. 


In rue House ovr Representatives. 


Tucsday, April 8, 1917, 

Mr. OSBORNE. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp [ include a brief resolution 
from the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce on the subject of 
the pay of officers and enlisted men of the naval and military 
service, 

The resolution is as follows: 


{ Telegram, ] 
Ifon. Hexry Z. Ospoune, M. C., 
Washington, D. C.: 

The following resolution was adopted by the board of directors of the 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, who request that you introduce it 
and have it printed in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp: 

“Resolved by the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, That we urge 
the President and Congress of the United States to make such a sub 
stantial increase in the pay of officers and enlisted men of the naval 
and military service that the same may be an adequate basis of remunera- 
tion, in view of the fact that their labor is entitled to as much con- 
sideration in the open market as supplies and munitions of war.” 

Los ANGELES CHAMBER OF COMMELCE, 
L. PD. Sane, President 
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REMARKS 


HON. COURTNEY W. HAMLIN, 


OF MISSOURI 


[Ix tue House or Representatives. 
Thursday, April 5, 1917. 


Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Speaker, no man will vote for this resolu- 
tion with a keener sense of its tremendous and far-reaching im- 
portance than will I. 

These last several days have been sad days for me. I have a 
horror of war because I love my fellow men, but I know that 
there come times in the lives of all nations when men must fight 
not only to maintain their own rights but also the rights of the 
generations which are to follow. 

This Republic, which was baptized in the blood of our patri- 
otic forefathers, is a sacred heritage to us to be handed on Gown 
to our children. It came to us honored and respected by all the 


nations of the world, and it seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that 
we are to-night to determine by our votes whether we will pass 
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it on to sueceeding generations, with its flag flying proudly to 
the breezes, or whether we, by our action, shall compel that flag 
io pass on down drooping in humitiation and disgrace. 

‘Through five wars our flag that stands for freedem, justice, 
slory, and power has gone threugh the smoke, grime, and clamor 
ot battle. Ah, many times its folds have been bathed if the 
blood of its valiant defenders, but, thank God, it has never yet 
trailed in the dust nor borne the stains of humiliation or coward- 
ice. We are now at the parting of the ways. Germany has 
thrown down the gage of battle. What shall we do? Shall we 
take up the gage of battle and unfurl to the breeze the Stars and 
Stripes and defend our rights like men, or shall we furl that 
flag and, like the Arabs of old, fold our tents and silently and 
ignominously steal away? 

My vote to-night may send my two boys to the trenches. God 
knows that I would gladly go for them if I could, but £ would 
be ashamed of them and of myself if they or I should not be 
willing to make any sacrifice to defend the rights and uphold the 
honor of this our home, our native land. 

Mr. Speaker, for two years and a half I have done everything 
that I knew to do to keep our country out of that awful conflict 
in Europe. I have not hesitated to condemn our citizens for 
traveling on ships belonging te the belligerent nations, and 
while they have had a technical, legal right to so travel, yet if 
Germany had confined her submarine activities to the ships 
of such nations I do not feel that I could have coneluded that 
in doing so she had committed an act of war against us; but, 
sir, when she brazenly and contemptuously and wickedly de- 
clared that she would sink any and all ships, neutral as well 
as belligerent, without warning or without an effort to save the 
lives of passengers and crew—that the United States flag would 
no longer be a protection for our people traveling on our own 
vessels—in other words, told us in effect to get off the face of 
the earth, then I refuse to further regard her as a civilized na- 
tion and am ready to vote to maintain our rights with all the 
powers and resources of our mighty Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, for several weeks I have been receiving letters 
and telegrams from constituents asking me not to vote to put 
this country inte war with Germany. My time would not permit 
me to reply to each with a separate letter, hence I prepared a 
form letter which I sent in reply, briefly outlining my position 
in the face of existing conditions. I incorporate a copy of that 
letter in these remarks, because it states tersely and clearly 
my position and some of the reasons therefor. 


My Dear Mr. ——-—-: I most heartily join you in the hope that war 
may yet be averted, even though the way looks dark. No one deplores 
war more than I do, and I think we must all agree that the record of 
the President for the last three pam has demonstrated that he will 
go to any length, short of humiliation, rather than to involve his country 
in war. Some people have criticized him for this, but I most heartily 
commend him for it, because I feel that war is so horrible that it ought 
not to be resorted to except in the very last extremity. 

There are some things, however, that no self-respecting natien can 
endure, and some of these things are to have its rights ignored, its 
privileges treated with contempt, its flag disgraced, and its people 
humiliated. This will be the result if we submit to Germany’s present 
conduct on the high seas. 

Since before the dawn of civilization the seas have been regarded and 
treated by all the nations as public highways, to be traversed by any 
people who care to sail them. 

I grant you the custom of nations, which has ripened into international 
law, permits a nation, while engaged in war, to take certain precaution- 
ary measures looking to its defense, to wit, such as preventing the ship- 
ment to iis enemies of contraband of war by neutral nations: and in 
order to protect itself in that regard international law gives that nation 
the right of visit, search, and seizure, i. e., it has the right to stop 
any neutral vessel which it may find sailing the seas, board that vessel, 
examine its manifest, inspect its cargo, and if it finds that vessel carry- 
ing contraband of war to its enemies it may sink that vessel, with its 
eargo, if it wants to do so, to the bottom of the sea, but it can not do 
this until it has provided a way to save the lives of the crew and pas- 
sengers on board that vessel. In other words, the lives of these neutrals 
can not and must not be ruthlessly and wickedly destroyed. This is 
not only the law of nations, but it is the law of humanity as well. 

We have never denied to Germany or any other nation at war the 
right of visit, search, and seizure, but, on the contrary, have at all times 
conceded that right; but we do deny te Germany or any other nation 
in the world the right to sink our vessels without warning and thereby 
ruthlessly and wickedly destroy the lives of our eitizens. That Germany 
has been doing this no one can deny; that she has done it deliberately 
no one can dispute; that she seems disposed to continue te do so is, 
unfortunately, an established fact. 

We have a perfect right to sail our ships upon the high seas; and 
while we are willing to recognize the abnormal world conditions and 
endure some incenyeniences—-and we have suffered many such since this 
war began—yet I undertake to say that every American citizen who 
loves his country and who has a drop of red bleed in his veins will 
fight to the last ditch before he will permit his insulted, his country 
humiliated and driven ignominiously from the high seas. 

Nations, like individuals, are selfish. They are always seeking to en- 
croach upen the rights of other nations; therefore it is extremely dan- 
gerous for a nation to voluntarily coneede away a right which te has 
under the customs and laws of natiens. If yon concede away a right 
to-day, it will be used as a precedent against you to-morrow. If you 
concede away a fundamental right, it will be extremely t to main- 
tain ethers. Therefore experience has taught us that the only safe way 
to sai! the ship of state threugh the sterms of war is to follow the 
chart of international law. ‘Te do otherwise fs to invite disaster. 
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The President has asked Germany—in fact, almost begged Germany—~ 
to observe the well-established laws of nations, as well as the rules 
of civilized warfare, because we desire no quarrel with her. For a 
hundred years that nation and ours have been friends, and we most ar- 
dently desire that that friendship shall continue; but for some reason 
net clearly known perhaps, Germany seems by her action to scorn our 
friendship and in effect to tell us to get off the earth. Naturally 
red-blooded American will stand for that. 

Whether we will go to war with Germany er not, in my judgment 
depends entirely upon Germany. 

Very truly, your friend, 


This letter, as is obvious, was written some days before 1|\: 
President came before the Congress and recommended that, in 
view of existing conditions, we declare that a state of war 110\ 
exists with Germany, but it expressed my views then and not! 
ing has developed since to cause me to change them. 

I did not mean to reflect, and I am sure that I did not reflec 
upoh any person who does not feel that Germany has given wu: 
a just cause for war. I am willing to coneede that all such 
persons are patriots; but as between other nations, while our 
sympathies may be divided, yet as between America and ill 
the other governments of the earth we should stand as one 
man for our country. 

I beg to call attention to the fact that Germany has been for 
some time making war upon us. How long must we permit her 
to strike us and hew hard must she strike before we will fee! 
justified in striking back? Some pacifists try to justify thei: 
opposition to going to war with Germany on the ground, fo 
sooth, that we do not also propose to go to war with Gre: 
Britain. They claim that we have an equal cause for w: 
with that country. I am not a partisan of Great Britain any 
more than I am of Germany. I acknowledge.no allegiance to 
either. I am an American citizen and that is glory enough fur 
me. But I submit that the facts will not justify the statemer! 
that Great Britain has given us as much cause to go to war 
with her as has Germany. True, Great Britain has encroached 
upon our rights in that she has confiscated some of our prop 
erty and has interfered with our mails. These are offenses 
whieh can well await settlement at some future time. I trusi 
and believe that she will be held to a strict accountability for 
these violations of our rights; in fact, she has conceded many 0! 
our claims and settled for property taken in many cases already. 
But the outstanding fact is that she has not destroyed the lives 
of our citizens; at least not by direction of her Government. 
But we are told that she has mined the North Seas. Yes; a 
portion of them, but so has Germany; but Great Britain, in 
obedience to the laws of humanity, notified us that she had 
mined certain portions of the North Sea, but told us that a way 
had been left open to our ships through these waters and offere:! 
to pilot us through them and guarantee us safe passage. Ho. 
does that conduct compare with the conduct of Germany? Ger- 
many preempts more than 400 miles of the Atlantie Ocean oni 
from the English and the French coasts and all of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, except a strip of about 20 miles wide. These waters 
teem with the deadly submarine, shooting from ambush, and ihe 
only pilotage which Germany offers us is to pilot us to the bottom 
of the sea and our people into eternity. This, too, without warn- 
ing and without any attempt to save the lives of either passenger 
or crew. 

More than 200 of our citizens have lost their lives by reason 
of the deadly aetivities of the German submarine—not by acci- 
dent or unintentionally, but deliberately and by the wicked anid 
cruel orders of the German Imperial Government. 

I know that some of those who are opposed to going to war 
try to offset these inexcusable crimes by saying that two of 
our ships were sunk by English mines in the North Sea and is 
consequence of which some Americans lost their lives. Even if 
this were true, it could not in any way lessen or palliate Ge! 
many’s crime of murder or her studied insult to the sovereignty 
of our Government. However, it seems to be extremely doult- 
ful whether it was England or Germany who planted the mines 
in the North Sea which sent the Evelyn and Carib to their « 
struction. The facts are that at the time this thing happened 
Germany seemed to think that it was her mines that had de- 
stroyed these ships. The following statement made by the Ger- 
man ambassador here at Washington clearly indicates that Ger- 
many thought she was responsible for the destruction of these 
two ships. 

Count von Bernstorff, the then ambassador from Germany 
wrote a letter to the State Department immediately after these 
vessels were sunk and said: 

o inform your excellency 
Pa ayy te pea ee ey huaea lost a the North Sea 
because, contrary to the directions given in the Wachrichtem ‘ir Sce- 
fahrer (Notice to Mariners), No. 2770-14, etce., they ran along the East 


Friesian Islands a direction, as stated by the captain of the Evelys, 
of a British warship. 











————$ 


———— 


From this statement each one can draw his own conclusion. tf 
shall not pursue this inquiry further, but content myself by 
saying, in conclusion, that it is a conceded fact that Germany 
not ouly challenges our rights upon the high seas but has dem- 
onstrated on numerous occasions her contempt for our sover- 
eignty, and it is up to us to maintain our rights and the dig- 
nity of our country. 

I believe an overwhelming majority of our people are patriots 
and want Congress to take the steps necessary to defend the 
honor and dignity of our country. Therefore, with a full sense 
of the responsibility resting upon me as a Representative in 
Congress, 1 will cast my vote for this resolution, and as I do so 
breathe a prayer to the God of nations to be with us to guide 
and protect us and to give us always the light to see and the 
courage to do the right. 





War With Germany. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CARL C. VAN 


OF MINNESOTA, 


DYKE, 


In toe House or Represenratives, 
Thursday, April 5, 1917. 


Mr. VAN DYKE. Mr. Speaker, I am for America first, last, 
and all of the time, and because of that fact for two years I 
have consistently voted against any measure that would in- 
volve us in the present European struggle, with its consequent 
and horrible result; and still, because of Germany’s continued 
submarine-war policy, I came to Washington thoroughly ex- 
pecting to give my support to any action which might prevent 
the continuance of this unwarranted method of warfare. But 
after listening to the President’s address and reading the reso- 
lution that has been presented before this body, I found, in the 
event war is declared, it meant much more than simply sup- 
pressing the submarine warfare, which I consider our cause of 
action against Germany. 

I do not believe our cause of action against the Imperial Gov- 
ernment is the same as that of the allies. Consequently I am 
not of the opinion that we should go to the extent of sending 
troops into the already blood-soaked battle fields of Kurope, but 
rather to place ourselves in such a position that, when we have 
vindicated our stand in so far as the submarine warfare is con- 
cerned, we would then be able to withdraw from the European 
war. 

At the present time I am opposed to conscription. I am op- 
posed to compulsory military service, for it has been the mili- 
tary class in Germany to-day who are to blame for the condi- 
tion they find themselves in at the present time. Then why 
should we, in the name of democracy, create that same class in 
this country by compulsory military service? For it is that 


which has been responsible for what we are pleased to term | 


“ Prussian autocracy.” 

If the cause is just when this country calls for volunteers, they 
will respond in numbers sufficiently large to fight our battles; 
but I ean not convince myself that the time has come when we 
should throw our young men into the European struggle either 
on one side or the other, and that is what this declaration of 
war means, It means, unless something happens within a short 
time to prevent, that after the expiration of six months we will 
be called upon to face the horrible reality that 500,000 of our 
young men will either be in the European trenches or on the 
Way there, and God alone knows how many more will be called 
into the service as time goes on. 

My forefathers have fought in every war this country has seen, 
and I at the age of 17 volunteered my services to my country 
during the Spanish-American War. I have weighed this question 
carefully from every viewpoint, not as a partisan but as a repre- 
sentative of the people of this country. The Constitution of the 
United States invests in Congress the power to declare war, and 
I have been called upon to decide what is best for my country, 
and after having reviewed carefully all of the conditions which 
present themselves to us for our consideration I have come to 
the conclusion in the final analysis that inasmuch as it is my 
bounden duty to vote my conscientious belief in the matter I am 
forced to vote against this resolution. 

But. as I stated in the beginning, I am for America first, last, 
and all of the time, and, although as a Congressman representing 
iy people to the best of my ability it is my duty to oppose this 
measure, nevertheless, if war is declared, it is my duty to vote 
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for such expenditures and other measures which I deem neces- 
sary to bring this war to a successful end. My only wish is that 
this may be accomplished before it is necessary to send any of 
our young men to the European battle fields. 

As I have stated, Mr. Speaker, I came to Washington ex- 
pecting to give my support te such action as might be deemed 
necessary to prevent the continuance of unwarranted submarine 
warfare. But the resolution on which we are asked to vote, and 
the meaning of our action as interpreted in the message of the 
President and in the arguments of Members favoring its adop 
tion, presages a program of war far beyond the scope of sub- 
marine policy. It means to carry the war beyond and across 
the high seas where submurines ply. It means not a war 
defense of our coast and commerce but a war of aggression 
Kurope. It means a kind of war in whieli the 
never hitherto has been engaged 


ton 
in 
American Nation 
a war in European trenches, 
for the invasion of European soil, and a war in which two-thirds 
of Europe has already been engaged for nearly three years. It 
means not only entanglement in the quarrels of Europe but 
participation in the greatest belligerent partnership of history. 
We are to wage war not merely for American rights on the sea 
but for British interests, french interests, and Russian interesis 
on land in European battle fields. 

The wide scope of the grant of power made in this war reso- 
lution shows that there is no limitation as to either purpose ot 
field of action. The resolution provides: 

That the President be, and he is hereby, aut 
employ the entire naval and n ilitary 
the resources of the Government to carry on war against the Imperial 
German Government; and, bring the conflict te a successful ter 


mination, all of the resources of the eountry are pledged by 
the Congress of the United States. 





horized and directed to 


forces of the United States and 


hereby) 


This is not war upon submarine practice or 
policy, but a grant of all the military, 
and resources of the United States to 
with the Government of Germany. 

The methods by which this is to be sceomplished ar 
lined in the President’s message. We are told: 

It will the 


any other 
nuval, and other forces 
wage unlimited 


SCL 


contlict 


out- 


involve utmost practicable cooperation in counsel and 


action with the Governments now at war with Germany: and, as inci 
dent to that, the extension to those Governments of the most libera 
financial credits in order that our resources ma ts far as possibl 
be added to theirs. 

Furthermore : 

It will involve the organization and mobilization of a the matertal 
resources of the country to supply the materials of war. 

Moreover, in addition to a full equipment of the Navy, which 
might suffice so far as enforcing our rights on the high seas is 
concerned, and so far as directly relates to our position in 
regard to submarine policy, we are told: 

It will involve the immediate addition to the armed forces of the 
United States already provided for by law in case of war at least 

|} 000,000 men, who should, in my judgment, be chosen upon the prin- 
ciple of universal Hability to service, and also the authorization of 
subsequent additional increments of equal force so soon as they may 
be needed and can be handled in training. 

That is to say, successive increments of 500,000 each, as soon 


as they can be trained, are to be transported to the battle field 


of Europe to be placed in utmost practicable cooperation ili 
the Governments now at war with Germany, 

We are likewise reminded tht: 

In carrying out the measures by which these things are to be accom 
plished we must keep constantly in mind the wisdom of interfering a 
little as possible in our own preparation and in the equipment of our 
own military forces with the duty-—for it will be a very practical duty 
of supplying the nations already at war with Germany with the material 
which they can obtain only from us or by our tances They ars 
in the field and we should help them in every way to be effective there 

We are told, moreover: 

That the Prussian autocracy was n vn ld never be our friend. 

Likewise: 

That in the presence of its organized power, always lying in wait to 


accomplish we know not what purpose, there can be no assured security 


for the democratic governments of the world. We are now about to n 
cept gage of battle with this natural foe of liberty, and shall, if nec 
sary, spend the whole force of the Nation to check and nullify its pr 
tensions and its power. 

This war declaration, therefore, commits us to the vast under- 
taking of enlisting all the forces and resources of the United 
States in a conflict for the destruction of the German Empire. 


It is to be a war not on sea only but on land: not for the de 
fense of our coast and commerce but of European invasion; not 
of independent American action in defense of American rights 
but of utmost practicable cooperation with the 
already at war with Germany, 

For this program, Mr. Speaker, I was net prepared when I 


(rovernments 


came to Washington, and [ doubt if many Members of this 
House were thus prepared. No program of this scope has ever 
been involved in the diplomatic notes of the past three years. 
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No instruction has ever come to us in regard to a program of 
this scope and character from the American people who in 
November yoted by nearly 600,000 plurality for the success of 
the national policy which had kept us out of war. Therefore, 
Mr. Speaker, no charge of Jack of patriotism or of loyalty to 
the American people or the administration can be laid at the 
door of those Representatives who, following the precepts of 
Washington and Jefferson to avoid entangling European alli- 
ances, and following the more recent precepts of the President 
to seek peace without victory, rise on this floor and state that 
they can not conscientiously in the interests of American peace 
and democracy and for the welfare of American homes and 
youth and in the light of American traditions, as the world’s 
beacon torch of peace and liberty, subscribe to the war declara- 
tion now before this House. 

No Member can truthfully be charged with unpatriotism who 
is true to American traditions, true to the American Constitu- 
tion, and true to the American people. 

I assume, Mr. Speaker, that this b"!1 will pass, and that in the 
early hours of Good Friday, the anniversary of the crucifixion 
of the Prince of Peace, this country will pass from the posi- 
tion of the world’s greatest peace nation to that of the world’s 
greatest war nation, with 112,000,000 people committed by our 
hand to a campaign of international conflict, and with $3,000,- 
000,000 as the first item of debt and taxation incident to the war 
budget. 

Of the eight so-called “ great powers” of the earth, we yes- 
terday were the only power standing for world peace; to-morrow 
we join the greatest combination of belligerent powers ever 
assembled on God’s footstool. 

We become the fifteenth nation to enter this whirlpool of war, 
lust, and devastation, and the eleventh nation entering the fight 
against Germany ; and by both precept and example we how urge 
the rest of “Christendom,” so called, to place peace, liberty, 
and the blood of our sons on the altar of Mars. 

The die is cast, Mr. Speaker, and as loyal Americans, true to 
our national cause, we are all committed to the declaration which 
the majority of this House decrees. Opposed as I am to this 
declaration, its adoption carries with it my support of the Gov- 
ernment and of the Army and Navy summoned to the colors. 
War once declared, it must be brought to a successful issue. My 
forefathers fought in the Wars of the Revolution, of 1812, and 
the Civil War, and I was a volunteer of the Spanish-American 
War, and, opposed as I am to the step about to be taken this 
day, I feel it none the less my duty to do all in my humble power 
to insure the success of our national arms that shall hasten the 
day of returning peace. 

This does not mean, Mr. Speaker, that I shall support every 
measure which the champions of the war spirit may offer in 
carrying on this war on European soil. I do not favor universal 
military training or conscription, and I do not favor the exten- 
sion of war measures beyond the traditional American scope 
of defending the rights and liberties of the American people. I 
do not favor sending our sons into that slaughterhouse, known 
as Europe, to fight the battles of, for, and by Europe. First, last, 
and all the time American, I am opposed first, last and all the 
time to making this country and its battles European. I am for 
the Stars and Stripes only and not for any flag floating over 
European battalions; and I trust that our sons may never be 
forced by the hand of our Government to fight under a European 
battle flag. 

There never, Mr. Speaker, has been a.war in this country 
since the days of 1776 when a just cause did not command the 
gallant support of American volunteers and carry that cause 
to victory. A just cause carried us to victory at the hands of 
volunteers when we were a Nation of only 3,000,000 strong, and 
again when we were 8,000,000, when we were 30,000,000, and 
when we were 70,000,000. 

Shall it be said that in 1917, with an estimated population of 
112,000,000—the greatest nation in the world in educated and 
trained population, in wealth, in commerce, and industrial 
power—that we engaged in a war which could not command 
sufficient support from volunteers to insure victory? Is that 
the confession which we now make in the hour of declaring this 
war? Is that the confession with which we propose to justify 
this cause? Where are the patriots who command the support 
of the vast majority of this House if we are unable to man this 
war without conscription? Are we lacking in patriots or is the 
trouble with our cause? With our vastly increased population 
are there fewer true Americans, or do true Americans object 
to enlistment in the cause of Europe? Whichever horn of the 
dilemma we accept this much all must admit, namely, that it 
is the business of Congress as the constitutional authority to 
declare war and furnish the means and make the regulations for 
the conduct of war, to see to it that the cause, the scope, the 


purpose, the character, and the conduct of this war are such that 
it shall command the maximum and not the minimum support 
of the American people. And if the cause and conduct of this 
war are just and worthy of a free and peace-loving people, why 
resort to the European war policy—the methods of “ Prussian 
autocracy,” if you please—of universal military service and 
conscription? Are not the methods of Washington, Madison, 
Polk, Lincoln, and McKinley—the methods of the traditional) 
American volunteer system concerning which our historinns 
have written and our poets sung—appropriate to the war in 
which we are about to engage? 

I am one with those who believe that the militarism of 
European monarchs—the methods, for example, of so-called 
Prussian autocracy—is against the principles of American 
democracy. But what is the foundation of European militarism 
of which Prussian autocracy is a type? It is universal military 
training. It is the power of the military authority to call from 
the schools and universities, from the farms and all other piaces 
of industry, the flower of the youth of the land, to take from 
them their democratic individuality and convert them into »; 
efficient war machine subject to the orders of the militsr, 
power, 

We say that “ Prussian autocracy is the foe of liberty.” |: 
is the foe of liberty because it takes freedom from the freeman 
and makes of him a military automatom. It is the foe of liberty 
because conscription and universal military training convert 4 
Nation of self-governing citizens into a military class, con- 
trolled by military regulations and imbued with military am- 
bitions. It is because I believe that Prussian autocracy is the 
foe of liberty that I oppose the adoption of the underlying 
methods of Prussian autocracy—conscription and universal mili- 
tary training—in place of the American system of the free public 
school, the free ballot, and the free volunteer. The substitu- 
tion of force for the free will of the citizen volunteer is the 
essence of the difference between European militarism and 
American democracy, and I am one Member of Congress who 
has not lost faith in the principles of the fathers and the ways 
of American democracy. 

I am aware, Mr. Speaker, that in voting “No” on this reso- 
lution, we of the minority on this measure are subjecting our- 
selves to that wave of denunciation which ever overwhelms the 
defenders of peace and the employment of rational deliberation 
in the first hours of a country’s madness. A rabid and noisy 
few infiamed by the scare-heads and denunciatory cartoons and 
editorials of an irresponsible and sensation-seeking press have 
no use for reason and deliberation in the hour when a war 
resolution is offered. It is the way of countries in such a time 
to declare war first and deliberate afterward. 

Congress is the body created by the Constitution and granted 
the war-making power, and Congress is supposed to be a de- 
liberative body. Congress is supposed to ascertain the facts 
and causes involved, to consider both methods and results, and 
furnish the ways and means. It was certainly never supposed 
by the makers of the Constitution of the United States that the 
acts of the Congress which represents the will and the interests 
of 100,000,000 sovereign people should be subjected to the in- 
timidation of the “ Jingo Press.” The House and Senate were 
not constituted as automatoms to carry out the wild notions of 
newspaper cartoonists and scare-head writers, Nor is the legis- 
lation of Capitol Hill supposed to reflect the interests of the 
army of contractors, munition makers, and ambitious mili- 
tarists who seek military honors and emoluments through the 
sacrifice of the lives of the Nation’s young men in the ranks. 
We are supposed, I repeat, to be a deliberative body; but be- 
cause we take the few hours of a single day’s session to de- 
liberate on the most momentous issue which has confronted our 
national existence, Senators and Representatives are cartooned 
and denounced by a jingoistic metropolitan press as if the legis- 
lators who are responsible to 100,000,000 people for the destiny 
of the Nation in this international crisis were traitors to thc 
Constitution which make the exercise of reason and freedom of 
speech in debate their official duty. 

This war fever, Mr. Speaker, will pass. It will pass when 
the successive increments of 500,000 of our young men are being 
sent to Europe—if they are so sent, as I hope may never 0c- 
cur—and it will pass when the lives of these young men pass 
from earth never to return. It will gradually pass as war debts 
and war taxes mount higher, and some of those who are now the 
most powerful instigators of war will be early in the clamor to 
stop the war in order to stop the career of the Federal tax- 
gatherer. 

The condition which I most greatly fear is that which shall 
follow the war. After conscription and universal military train- 
ing has converted the army of industry into an army of war, 
after the young men have been drawn from the arts of peace 
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aml industry into the arts of that which Gen. Sherman typified 
as “hell,” after the spirit of democracy has been superseded by 
the spirit of militarism, after European ideas and methods have 
«yeceeded American ideas and methods on American soil—what 
then? I trust that no such conditions may develop. I trust 
that this war may be brought to suceessful issue before such 
conditions shall have time to materialize. But if this danger is 
to be averted, if American democracy is to survive the threat- 
ened substitution of European ideas and methods, it is because 
there is a saving remnant in this Republic, it is because there 
is 2 vast sovereign people who hate and distrust the autocratic 
system from which in the Old World they departed when they 
sought the asylum of freedom under American ideas and system 
in the New. It is because, moreover, there are both in this 
Capitol and in the districts back home a saving remnant of 
patriotism and faith in American principles that can not be 
stampeded in the first hours of war madness to the adoption of 
the autoeratie measures that are at this hour reaping their 
logieal harvest in the downfall of Old World institutions. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, as I said in opening I say in closing, 
that IT am opposed to this declaration because I am for America 
first, last, and all the time and because I have not lost faith in 
Ameriean traditions, the American Constitution, and the Ameri- 
can people. Furthermore, I trust that when European entente 
nations are satiated and exhausted with this war, and when 
those who in the first instance we look upon as allies settle their 
grievances and have secured peace with Germany we shall not 
be left alone “ holding the bag” with a war to the finish on our 
hands against the greatest military power in Europe, coupled 
with dangers from the Mexican south and the oriental west. 
In short, I trust that the results that may logically flow from 
our action this day may never oecur and that by wisdom and 
moderation we may avert the dangers which now threaten the 
Nation, which yesterday was the world’s great champion of 
liberty and peace. 


Resolutions of the Mountain City Lodge, No. 48, Knights of 
Pythias, Fairmont, W. Va. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. M. M. NEELY, 


OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
In tue House or Representatives, 
Monday, April 9, 1917. 


Mr. NEELY. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp I inelude a resolution adopted 
by the Mountain City Lodge, No. 48, Knights of Pythias, of 
Fairmont, W. Va. 

‘The resolution is as follows: 


MOUNTAIN Crty Lover, No. 48, 
KNIGHTS OF PYTHIAS, 
Fairmont, W. Va., March 20, Df. 
Hon. MANSFIELD M. NegELy, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Str AND BrotHer: At a stated convention of Mountain City 
Lodge, No. 48, Knights of Pythias, Fairmont, W. Va., Thursday evening, 
March 29, 1917, the inclosed resolution was unanimously adopted by 
Standing vote: 

* This lodge, with a membership of 515 men, feels that it is its duty 
to apprise tae President and the Government of our country that it is 
ee to aid in every way and in whatsoever place its aid may be 

eeded, 

With best regards to yourself, and trusting that whatever problem 
Inay arise shall be met by you and your colleagues with an unbroken 


front and with an unflinching determination to surmount it, I am, 
Fraternalty, 


R. C. MILter, 
3 Kecper of Records and Seal. 
W hereas grave problems of internationai scope are confronting the 
United States of America ; and 
Whereas the President of the United States and the Congress are called 
_Spon to decide these problems ; and 
W hereas we hold that it is the sacred trust and privilege of the United 
" tates of Amertea to uphold the rights of man and of humanity ; and 
V sereas the Order of Knights of Pythias hus ever been attached to the 
oe of liberty and devoted to a teaching of love of our country ; 
Whereas in this critical moment in the Natton’s life there should be 
= paren fecling, no bias, no politics, and no division: Therefore 
Resolved by Mountain City Lodge, No. 48, Knights of Pythias of 
rae. W. Va., in stated convention assembled this 20th day of 
scree That we pledge anew our devotion to our country. 
P cond. That we commend the Hon. Woodrow Wilson, the President 
ri ine United States, in his declaration of American rights and the 
ights of humanity; that we pledge our support in the upholding of 
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Third. That we commend our distinguished brother knight, the Ton. 
MANSFIELD M. Neery, Representative in Congress from the first con- 
gressional district of the State of West Virginia, in taking his stand in 
support of the President. 

ourth. That we call upon all American citizens to display the Amert- 
can flag ana to make known in no uncertain manner their attachment 
to this Government and cooperate in every way to have us stand a 
united —— in spirit and in truth, confident of our leaders, and sure 
that, whatever may transpire, this Government and its cherished ideals 
will prevail. 

I hereby certify that at a stated convention of Mountain City Lodge, 
No. 48, Knights of Pythias, Fairmont, W. Va., the above resolution was 
presented and unanimously adopted by standing vote. 

a my hand and the seal of the lodge this 29th day of March, 
e 4. 

(SEAr.] R. C. MILER, 

Keeper of Records and Seal. 





War With Germany. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. ELSTON, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
In toe House or Representatives, 
Thursday, Apeil 5, 1917. 


Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Speaker, with a full sense of the graviiy 
of my act, I have concluded to vote for the resolution before the 
House. The sequence of events in our dealings with Germany 
during the last two years compels this conclusion. It is the 
logical and inevitable answer to the wrongs we have endured. 

The President has exhausted all peaceful means of settlement, 
He has patiently borne the abuse of those who believed that the 
time for action had long since come. 

We must further submit and thereby forfeit our national self- 
respect and our spiritual leadership among the nations or we 
must stand and fight. There is only one course for a brave 
people to pursue. We must follow the ideals and traditions of 
the fathers of our Republic, and stand for justice and hu- 
msnity. 

We seek no material gain or selfish end. We are contending 
for spiritual principles that must and will prevail if Christian 
civilization is to endure on the earth. 


The War Resolution. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


LINDLEY H. HADLEY, 


OF WASHINGTON, 


HON. 


Ix trre House or Representatives, 
Thursday, April 5, 1917. 


Mr. HADLEY. Mr. Speaker, no one prizes the blessings of 
peace or regrets the necessity for war more than I. Our Gov- 
ernment has not acted hastily. Diplomacy has been exhausted. 
The wrongs referred to in the resolution have been patiently en- 
dured. While cherishing and promoting peace, war has been 
made upon us. Those who make it have prescribed a zone across 
the common highways of nations and inaugurated therein a 
reign of terror in defiance of the laws of nations. They have 
destroyed our ships in the pathways of commerce and the lives 
of American citizens while engaged in peaceable and lawful pur- 
suits; all without notice or warning. Our citizens have been 
driven from sinking vessels and abandoned to their fate upon 
the angry billows of the sea. American rights have been in- 
vaded and defied. Aggression has been confined to the sea, but 
intrigue has not stopped with our shores. The President has 
submitted the facts in his message to Congress. I refer to its 
recitals. He has asked for the authority which this resolution 
provides. Momentous as the issue is, far-reaching as it is in 
its import and consequences, as comprehended by the resolution, 
it is very plain and simple. The essence of the question is 
whether upon the facts detailed by the President and upon his 
recommendation Congress shall authorize him to protect the 
lives and maintain the rights of American citizens by prosecut- 
ing war against those who wage war upon us. The alternative 
is that of abandonment and surrender—that of humiliation and 
dishonor. Its adoption would be as unjust as, if seems fo me, 
it would be un-American, The primary function of this Goy- 
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ernment is to preserve and maintain American rights inviolate 
and to protect and defend the lives of our citizens. 

I regard it my duty to aid in setting in motion the forces which 
will insure the fullest exercise of that function. The first guar- 
antee of national existence is national unity. The question is not 
local, not provincial. It is national. Whether we hail from the 
East or the West, from the North or the South, or whether from 
the great interior, our interests here involved are one and in- 
divisible. 

Deeply sensible as IT am of the gravity of the action involved 
and the great responsibility attaching thereto, under all the 
circumstances and conditions confronting our Government and 
our country, I shall east my vote for the resolution. 





War With Germany. 








EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. WILLIAM J. GRAHAM, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In rue Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, April 5, 1917. 


Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances I would not, on account of the brief duration of my 
service in this body, presume to present my views on the pending 
resolution to the House. However, the gravity of the occa- 
sion and the momentous nature of the business in which we are 
now engaged afford me sufficient justification, if any be needed, 
to record herein briefly my conclusions on this subject. In my 
consideration of the question involved in this resolution [ have 
endeavored, in so far as I can, to divest my mind of the personal 
element and view it from the standpoint of my duty as a good 
citizen. The obligations that rest upon all of us here and now 
are not those of kindred or party, but those of fealty to country. 
I have in the past been a partisan in the exhibition of my 
political faith ;°I have criticized wherever I could and whenever 
I might the party now in charge of the governmental affairs of 
this country and its policies. I reserve the right to do so again, 
at a proper time and in a proper season. But to-day, Mr. 
Speaker, in the consideration of this question we know no 
parties. There can be no path here for our feet to follow but 
the path of duty to our beloved country; there can be no guide 
for us, the representatives of this great, God-conceived people 
of ours, but the polar star of everlasting justice and right. 
Nor may we stop to consider our own personal fortunes. 
Whether you and I shall continue here is of smali moment. 
Men have come here and men have gone, but the Republic of 
our fathers, the institutions which these colleagues of ours who 
have gone over the great divide loved and served have gone on and 
on, and, please God, shall continue yet through centuries to come. 
We should rather consider this great people of which we are a 
part; we should rather have in mind 100,000,000 people through- 
out the cities and broad lands of our Republic as they wait for 
our decision. ‘The joys and hopes, the material welfare, and the 
future of our people are in our keeping. 

It is admitted by a!l that war should never be entered upon 
by any people except as a final extremity. No nation is justi- 
fied in engaging in war unless there remains no other method of 
obtaining or preserving its rights and sovereign attributes. When 
reason has failed, when treaties have failed, when diplomacy has 
failed, then is war the final resort. When no appeal to the men- 
tality of men will be effective there is but one thing left, and 
that is physical force. War is all that anyone has ever called it 
and more. It brutalizes and debases. It lights the fires of pas- 
sion and bestiality. It kills and burns and ravishes and destroys. 

I know I voice the sentiments of all of us when I say we do 
not want war. If we go to war, we shall do so only because we 
must. In the glorious past of this Nation we have at times taken 
up the sword and appealed to the god of battles. But when- 
ever we did it we did it reluctantly and because there was no 
other way. And so to-day, if we must once more lay our bleed- 
ing sacrifices upon the altar of patriotism, we shall do it because 
reason has ceased to secure us our rights as a sovereign people. 

The first question I have considered is whether any sufficient 
cause for war between this Government and the Imperial Govern- 
ment of Germany now exists. In other words, is any essential 
right of our people now invaded by Germany? It is entirely 
unnecessary for me to attempt to detail the course of the sub- 
marine policy of Germany as to merchant ships; the President 
of the United States has fully dealt with that subject in his 
special message to this Congress. It is admitted by all, includ- 
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ing the Imperial Government of Germany, that the German <cyb- 
marine policy has been in violation of the spirit of The Hag 
conventions, subscribed to and in part proposed by Germany. 
in violation of all the known rules of international law, and in 
admitted violation of treaties heretofore existing between t,j. 
Government and the German Government. 

If we were, by our submission to this inhuman and iljee: 
terrorism of the seas, deprived only of our profits which we mig\;t 
make by commercial ventures, I would say that we might avo 
the contest. But by refusing to maintain our Government ; 
its Chief Executive we lower our national dignity ; we cease ; 
occupy a position of any influence in the affairs of the worid 
But beyond all this, we weaken and deaden the moral sensibilities 
of our people; we make of ourselves a people with no natio; 
coherence and unity of purpose. Mr, Speaker, we can not aff 
to follow the paths of peace at the expense of national honor. 

By these admittedly unlawful acts American lives were tak«; 
and American property destroyed. Not the slightest considers- 
tion has been given to saving innocent human life, but the s.- 
mitted object has been to so terrify mankind that the high s:: 
shall be as a place accursed and avoided by all neutral peop): 

It has been said that the submarine can not comply with | 
rules of humanity because of its very nature. Then I say it 
not a weapon of civilized warfare, and it is a terror that shoul 
not be countenanced. Not even the savage in his forest fastness: 
will deny to his foe the right to yield and save his life. 

We have been told by our President that spies have jy 
quartered among us, and conspiracies formed to destroy li) 
and property and neutral nations inflamed against us by 
agents of the German Government. This is fully admitted | 
this same Government. When we complain about these thin: 
we are told that the same course of conduct will be continue 
We have appealed to reason. Our Government has time a) 
again employed the arts of diplomacy, but without avail. © 
Chief Executive has warned the Imperial Government that 
further continuance would mean a break in our relations. ‘{! 
acts continued and the break came. Since the discontinuance « 
the diplomatic relations conditions have steadily grown wor-: 

In this emergency the President of the United States has con 

to us, and, after detailing the facts, has solemnly stated thai, a 
his judgment, the safety of our people demands a declaratio: 

war. The resolution asked by the President has been duly inir 

duced, and we have but one alternative—to adopt his sugges i: | 
or reject it by our votes. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not purpose now to question the judgn: 
of the President of the United States in the conclusion he ! 
come to. I do not know whether he has done all he could «: | 
I do not know whether there is any other way. But I do ki 
that the sovereign voice of the people has placed him in Jead 
ship in our Nation; I do know that he is the Chief Executive « 
this Government; I do know that he represents in his off) 
the humanity and justice and nobility and dignity of the co: 
try; and by my vote and influence I propose to do what | ¢: 
to hold up his hands and preserve the dignity of the Nation. 

Let us presume for a moment that this resolution be defei': 
by our votes. This will be a repudiation of the principles ; f 
nounced by our Government, and will be a tacit recognition | | 
the American Congress of the justice of the German claim 
right. It will close the sea absolutely to American and all ot 
neutral shipping. It will establish a precedent that in all ot! 
like cases we must leave the high seas. It will condone 
deaths of the slaughtered innocents of the Lusitania. It \ 
close our ears to the death cries of our people and our eyes 
the dishonored flag of our Nation. It will be, Mr. Speak: 
a relinquishment of rights we have, rights that came to 
through the perils and battles of our fathers, dearly priv 
rights of a free people. And who can doubt if thus, by ba- 
deserting our people and yielding our national privileges 1 
we temporarily escape the perils of war, that some time, su! 
where, we shall tread the fiery trail of war to regain what 
have lost. We may temporize and compromise and delay, | 


) 


will be realized the vision of that mighty singer when, se 
the catastrophe of civil war sweeping down upon this peo} 
she said: 
Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of the Lord; ; 
He is trampling out the vintage where the grapes of wrath are stor:; 
He hath loosed the fateful lightning of His terrible, swift sword ; 
His truth is marching on, 
When this crisis first became acute it was suggested by 
President, as I understand it, that it would suffice to ar 
merchant ships and let them defend themselves. The propo- 


4 


tion was neither wise nor advisable. If wrongs were being ©0! 
mitted against our people and merchant shipping, they wi!’ 
wrongs against our people collectively and not individually. '' 


would not suffice to say to a master or owner of a merehant =!!! 














to defend himself, but if he was entitled to defense it should be 
py the Government and its agencies. If organized thugs are 
operating in a portion of a city and the peaceable citizen com- 
nlains, the mayor does not arm the citizen and leave him to his 
own defense, but the police power of the city is used to enforce 
the laws and keep the peace. And so it is with nations. If 
come reekless freebooter is abroad on the high seas, striking 
whom he may and when he can, it is not the business of the 
individual mariner, but the business of the Government to keep 
the peace. 

We have all of us, Mr. Speaker, dreamed of the dawn of uni- 
versal peace and have most earnestly prayed that it might come. 
The President in his message has strongly outlined the conflict 
between autocracy and democracy in the world to-day. Universal 


peace and arbitration will never come while kings and monarchs } 


direct the affairs of nations. 
are they who must do the fighting, then wars will soon give way 
to the glad rule of universal arbitration. God speed the day! 
if this mighty world cataclysm of to-day, if this welter of blood 
and treasure and tears is the last stand of autocracy, then, in 
spite of the anguish of stricken peoples, in spite of the torment 
of the world, these millions have not died in vain, And shall we, 
the champions of human liberty, not raise our voice and hand to 
assist in the agony of the birth of a new and better national 
life for all the world and all its peoples? 

I have heard it argued in both Chambers of this Congress that 
Great Britain has also violated our rights on the high seas and 
has, with impunity, committed acts in derogation of international 
iaw. The claim is also made that had it not been for the ag- 
eression of England the submarine policy of Germany would not 
have been entered upon. All this may be true. I am not here to 
place the blame for this calamitous war. Nor am I here to pass 
upon the question whether we should have two enemies instead 
of one and levy war upon England and Germany both. Do those 
who argue that England was to blame or has violated our rights 
also argue that we should declare war upon Great Britain? The 
Chief Executive of the Nation has advised us that national wel- 
fure now requires a declaration of war against Germany. It is 
patent that such a cause of war exists. Therefore the fact that 
cause of grievance against, and perhaps of war with, another 
nation exists affords no reason for our stultification of ourselves 
in our attitude toward Germany. It has been said that this war 
is being engineered and brought upon us by the makers of 
munitions. If this be true, the President of the United States 
is a party to the hellish conspiracy. I will not concede that 
there can be the slightest modicum of truth in this statement. I 


would rather believe, and purpose to believe, that the President | 


of my country is true to the traditions of American history and, 
animated by love of his country, is doing what he deems to be 
his patriotic duty. I do not propose to dishonor my country and 
its institutions, even in my own thoughts, by indulging in any 
other. presumption. 

I trust I have reached just and correct conclusions in this 
matter. I am not unmindful of all the horror and injustice 
and brutality of war. Almost within sight of where I stand 
to-day my father, over half a century ago, received his first 
wound in the service of his country. My early recollections are 
of the tales of the terror and suffering of that mighty conflict. 
I have no misapprehension of the trials in store for us as a 
people. Do you think I do not know what it means to all of us? 
I live in a little country town in the bosom of the valley of 
the Mississippi. There we live as little rural communities do; 
we know each other’s business; we meet in steres and on the 
Streets and the affairs of our lives are an open book to us; we 
Share each other’s joys; we bear each other’s burdens. 
that community, among my neighbors and friends, I have passed 
my life. About me are my schoolmates and neighbors, and 
when they married and there came to them a little fellow to 
rejoice them, I laughed with them. And now these boys are 
soing out to take their part in the thing I am going to help 
create, The other morning the little military company of which we 
were so proud marched away, and as they went they were smil- 
ing, and waving and tossing in the air before them was a bright 
new flag that with loving hands our people gave them. Some 
of these boys, if this hellish thing comes to pass, will not come 
back, and by the hearthstones of my friends there will be vacant 
places, and the mothers of my little community will look at me 
with reproachful eyes. I would rather—in the sight of God 
I say it—bare my own breast to the bullets of the enemy than 
have these boys go by my volition. But I have searched my 
conseience, and I ean see no other honorable way. And so, with 
an unfaltering confidence in the sincerity of our purpose and 
with a supreme faith in our national rectitude, I renew my 
pledge of fealty to my country and shall vote for this resolution. 
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But when they who make the war | 
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Resolutions Passed by the Patriotie Allianee, 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
7. y . — 
HON.JOHN M.ROSE, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 
Vonday, April 9, 1917. 

Mr. ROSE. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include a copy of reso- 
lutions unanimously passed by the Patriotic Alliance of Al- 
| toona, Pa., of the 4th instant. 

The resolutions are as follows: 

ALTOONA, PA ip Ay 
lion. JOHN M. Rose, M. C,, 
Washington, D.C 
Dear Sin: I have the honor to in opy of resolutions unani- 
mously passed by the Patriotic Alliance of this city on the 4th instant, 
Respectfully, 
ELLis B. ROMRBACK, 
Chairman of Committee. 
ALTOONA, PA., April 4, 19 
Inasmuch as repeated insults have been committed against the United 


States of American by Mexico and Germany, by the ruthless murder 
of American citizens and the sinking of ships carrying cargoes of 
American products and American citizens and floating the American 
flag, thus interfering with our rights on the high seas; and inasmuch 
as the American people have been extremely patient and President 
Woodrow Wilson bas exhausted all honorable means to avoid war 
and has offered the assistance of the American Government to bring 


about peace, both in Mexico and in Europe, and is yet willing to 
participate in any feasible plan looking to the establishment of a 
world peace, with apparently no support from other nations: There- 


fore be it 

Resolved, That this meeting of representative patriotic American citi- 
zens regrets that a few business and professional men, citizens of our 
city, at a recent meeting saw fit to advocate a policy which to our minds 
is untimely, misleading, un-American, and unpatriotic, and if adopted 
by our Government would prolong the destruction of American citizens 
and American commerce indefinitely ; be it further 

Resolved, That this assembly, representing business, professional, and 
laboring men, does most heartily commend the instructors in the public 
forwarding resolutions of support 

to the President of the United States; and be it further 

Resolved, That we do most heartily approve the stand taken by the 

President of the United States for peace in the past and pledge bim our 

support in whatever course or policy he may now see fit to advocate, 

looking to the protection of American rights on-the high seas, and if 

necessary, to use the armed forces of this Nation to compel 
| for the American Nation and her flag; and be it further 


respect 


Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be furnished the President 





} of the United States, the Senators from Pennsylvania, the Congress 
| man from this district, and the daily press of the city. 
! PATRIO'N ALLIANCE, 
at sdenailiainedindiins 
Conseript Property For War. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 
HON.C.WILLIAM RAMSEYER, 
OFIOWA, 


In toe House or Representatives, 
Monday, 


Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, we are at war! It was 
recommended by the President in his war message that the costs 
+ of the war should be sustained “so far as they can be equitably 
| sustained by the present generation, by well-conceived taxation.” 
| That. is right. We should pay as we go if the where-with-all 

with which to pay can be found within the boundaries of our 
country. 

There are two very important 
money. We have the men. If they do not volunteer in suffi- 
cient numbers the Government will resort to conscription, 
There will be no waiting on the next generation to furnish the 
men to fight this war. We also have the money to pay for this 
war as it progresses. Why should not money volunteer as well 
as men? And if money does not volunteer in sufficient quantity, 
why not conscript money to keep up a well-filled Treasury as 
well as men to keep the ranks filled up? If the Nation has the 
right to take the lives of common men, it also lias. the right to 
take the dollars of the rich in time of war. 

HENRY CLEWS V. HENRY For. 

There are two very different attitudes held by mean of wealth 

toward war. I can best itten- 


tpril 9, 1917. 


essentials of war—men and 


illustrate those views by culling 
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tion to two interviews which appeared in the newspapers im- 
mediately after our diplomatic break with Germany. 

In the evening issue of the Washington Times on February 3, 
1917, there appeared an article, headed: “ New York Market 
Booms Following Break.” Describing the scene in Wall Street, 
the article says: 





American flags appeared in the street soon after the news of the 
break with Germany spread, and brokers jumped upon chairs in their 
offices and made speeches to their customers, advising all to cover their 
short sales. Henry Clews, octogenarian member of the stock exchange, 
was one of the speech makers. ‘“‘I advise everybody in this house to 
cover,” he said, ‘The United States is entering a period of tremendous 
prosperity. I have been through the Civil War myself, and I believe 
the United States is unbeatable.” 

Observe! The stock market became a booming war market. 
Our country was about to become involved in the great world 
war. What did that signify to this old stock broker, Henry 
Clews? “The United States is entering a period of tremendous 
prosperity.” The diplomatic break to be followed by war did 
not suggest thoughts of woes, heartaches, sorrow, hunger, famine, 
bloodshed, or disastrous world alliances to this Wall Street 
banker of many winters. War spells to him and his kind 
“tremendous prosperity.” 

Three days later Henry Ford, the Detroit automobile manu- 
facturer, gave out an interview, in which he said: 

I stand with the President, and in the event of war will place our 
factory at the disposal of the United States Government and will op- 
erate without one cent of profit. I will also contribute my own time 
and work harder than ever before. I can not believe that war will 
come, but {f it does then it is the duty of every man to help all he can 
and not make money ont of the distress of his country. I am ready to 
do my share. 

Those are wonderful sentiments expressed by one of our great 
eaptains of industry. He sets an example to wealth for the ex- 
hibition of real patriotism. And why should not wealth do in 
times of war all that Henry Ford offers to do? Heretofore in 
time of war the men of the nations volunteered or were con- 
scripted with their lives, while most of the so-called men of 
wealth remained securely and comfortably at home and enriched 
themselves out of the misfortunes of their fellow men. If the 
one gives his life and all hope of gain for the good of the Nation, 
why should not the other give his property and aiso his life for 
the good of the Nation? 

Certainly the one who offers his life does not offer less than 
the one who offers his property. Surely human life and human 
rights are more sacred even in time of war than property and 
property rights. In time of war we conscript men for the 
defense of the colors with their lives without hope of financial 
rewards, Why should we not also conscript property of bank- 
ers, manufacturers, common carriers, and so forth, for the 
defense of the colors without hope of financial rewards? There 
is but one answer, except to those who contend and hold that 
property rights are more sacred than human rights. 

Henry Ford gave the business world a new idea of patriotism 
in time of war when he said, “It is the duty of every man to 
help all he can and not make money out of the distress of his 
country.” 

I wonder whether such a thought ever occurred to any Wall 
Street stock broker. 

Gen. Leonard Wood recently said, “Nine out of ten wars 
are based on trade.” If Ford’s principle was to be adopted 
by the business world or forced upon it—and why not—two 
results would naturally follow: First, at least some of the 
nine out of ten wars that Gen. Wood says are based on trade 
would cease; second, wars would be paid for as they occurred, 
thus relieving future generations from the burdens of paying 
for wars with which they had nothing to do, for which they 
were not responsible, and from which, with some exceptions, 
they derived little or no benefits. 

During the last year Congress passed laws for commandeer- 
ing the industries of the country in time of war or when war 
is imminent. That is as it should be. At such times every 
dollar’s worth of property as well as every life should be ‘at 
the disposal of and under the command of the Government. 
Since the diplomatic break with Germany many industries 
have offered their services to the Government on such terms 
as the Government might determine just and fair, but undoubt- 
edly with a feeling of expectancy and hope that Uncle Sam 
would be not only fair but liberal as well. But up to date 
Henry Ford is one of very few who has volunteered his 
industry without profit and his fortune without interest to the 
service of the Government during the period that his country 
should be at war. Such an example is worthy of the emula- 
tion of every man with property who loves his country more 
than the profits he can make out of the distress of his country 
and the woes of mankind. 
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“ PAY-AS-YOU-ENTER WAR.” 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to present a plan to raise war fy), 
which has recently been extensively advertised by the Americ: 
Committee on War Finance, a voluntary committee with |e: 
quarters in New York. This committee especially adyocxi 
and urges that this war against Germany be made a cas]; \ 
a “ pay-as-you-enter war,” and already considerable py 
sentiment has been aroused in support thereof. The pledg 
which this committee requests signatures embodies thei: 
to raise the funds to make this a cash war. I submit her 
as part of my remarks that pledge for the information of \ 
bers of the House and of the general public,.and it rea 
follows: 


_I hereby demand that the Congress of the United States shal] 
diately enact legislation providing substantially for the followin; 
measures : 

1. That in case of war all net incomes of $5,000 or over sha 
subject to the following annual graduated war contributions: 

*On all net incomes from $5,000 to $10,000 a contribution 
per cent. 

“On all incomes over $10,000 a year a contribution increasing ; 
sliding scale, beginning at 10 per cent and rising to a point which » 
permit of no individual retaining an annual net income in exces 
$100,000 during the war.” 

2. That no war supplies or war service, including transportat 
shall be furnished to the Government at a net profit of more th 
3h per cent. 

3. That no wholesale or retail dealer shall sell food or other }; 
necessities of life during the war at a profit larger than 6 per cent 

4. That intentional failure to supply the Government with co: 
figures as to incomes and profits on such sales and service shal! | 
felony, punishable by imprisonment. 

5. That any individual or corporation who knowingly furnish: 
Government with defective war supplies shall be guilty of a fi.) 
punishable by imprisonment. 





War With Germany. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. ADAM B. LITTLEPAGE., 
OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
In tue Hovse or RepresENTATIVES, 
Thursday, April 5, 1917. 


Mr. LITTLEPAGE. Mr. Speaker, I think I can safely si) 
the House that the great rank and file of the people of my « 
gressional district are solidly behind our President and Cli 
Executive of this Nation in his course and actions leading u)) 
and inaugurating military and navai hostilities against the | 
perial German Government, and every Member of the Congr 
of the United States will bear witness to the truth that his er 
course has been one in the interest of justice and humanil: 
Never has a ruler of any nation on earth striven harder : 
more honorably to avoid military or naval complications \'' 
another country than has President Wilson to avoid such « 
plications with the Kaiser, the head of the Imperial Gov: 
ment of Germany. To this we can each and all bear wities- 
He has suffered humiliation and embarrassment during the | 
two years to an extent that it has not only humiliated him | 
has humiliated our Nation; but we all know he has gone on ul 
principle that it is better to make some sacrifices, great as 1! 
may have been, than to enter the world-wide war, but we i! 
had to act in defense of the integrity and preservation of \ 
own Republic and the preservation of democratic forms ot 
ernment throughout the world. 
Billions of dollars’ worth of property owned by American 
zens and the American Government has been destroyed by 
German submarine warfare. Nearly 250 lives have like. 
been destroyed. Men, women, and children have been hur 
from vessels torpedoed by German submarines in the dea: 
midnight upon the high seas where they had a constitutional : 
international right to be. They were innocent people, as a rll. 
and came from this country and were citizens of the Unit { 
States. The submarine warfare has been increasing to such : 
alarming extent both in and outside of the “ war zone” that 
can not longer see our way clear to submit to it. 
No man in the American Congress has been more oppose! | 
war than myself. I am one of three orphan children who nei! 
starved to death for the actual necessaries of life for nearly (1)! 
years immediately following the late Civil War, and I nev: 
imagined for one moment that I could ever be placed in 2 po 
tion where the duty to myself or my country would be so stro! 
as to induce me to yote to involve this country in war. Fav! 


eee 


and every one of us knows we have a Christian President, ©! 
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a President who loves this country better than he does himself; 
who loves the American people and whose heart almost bled 
with sorrow when he was last before us recommending what we 
should do, and if we failed to do it we would not only lose our 
own self-respect as a people but the self-respect of this Nation. 
Our national honor was at stake—in fact, had been attacked and 
assaulted so repeatedly and with such hellish and uncivilized 
murderous design that when it came to a question of my vote 
{ felt that my country’s standing among the nations of the 
earth was so much more important than my own; in fact, I felt, 
Mr. Speaker, that to desert the President in this national crisis 
after I had stood by him so long and so faithfully, that I would 
be guilty of stabbing the Commander in Chief of our Army and 
Navy in the back. I repeat, my country’s honor was at stake, 
and my country’s usefulness among the civilized nations of the 
earth was being seriously questioned if not doubted. I felt that 
so much of our property had been destroyed and so many of the 
lives of our people had been ruthlessly and wantonly destroyed 
that rather than stand it any longer it was incumbent upon me to 
vote as I did, sustain the President, or resign and surrender my 
commission, unsullied as I have faithfully striven to preserve it, 
to the people who sent me here, and retire again to private life. 

The latter course would have been cowardly, and I am not a 
coward; but, Mr. Speaker, it was an awful responsibility to 
assume and an awful vote to cast; but the transaction has been, 
up to date, completed, and in the sight of God, loving my coun- 
try as I do, and, I repeat, so much better than I do myself, that 
I recorded my vote in accordance with the request of the Presi- 
dent of my country, and I hope and pray to God I made no mis- 
take thereby. 

Under the permission given me to extend my remarks I include 
ihe following resolutions adopted at various mass meetings 
held throughout my district and some other points in my State. 

At my home city of Charleston, the capital of West Virginia, 
{ am informed nearly 14,000 people—old and young, some of 
them foreign born but having long since renounced their alle- 
giance to all foreign potentates, kings, and the countries of their 
nativity, and pledged fealty and loyalty to the American 
country and American flag, under which they enjoy greater 
privileges and more freedom than in their own native country— 
marched for three hours through a drenching rain, and upon 
assembling unanimously adopted the following resolution: 

CHARLESTON, W. Va., April 2, 1917, 
Hon. ADAM B, LITTLEPAGE, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Whereas the Hon, John J. Cornwell, governor of the State of West 

Virginia, has by public notice requested the citizens of the State to 

assemble in public meetings for appropriate action in this time of 

national crisis; and 

Whereas we, the people of the city of Charleston, W. Va., and its im- 
mediate vicinity, have so assembled do hereby adopt the following 
resolutions: Be it 

Resolved, That we heartily indorse and commend the action of the 
President of the United States in severing of diplomatic relations with 
the Imperial German Government and the steps that are being taken 
by our President, Woodrow Wilson, our Secretary of the Navy, Jo- 
sephus Daniels, our Secretary of War, Newton D. Baker, and all others 
in governmental authority for their efforts to place our country in a 
position to defend its honor and its rights in this time of national 
peril; and be it further 

Resolwed, That we, the people of Charleston and its vicinity, both 
men and women, do hereby pledge to the President of the United 
States and others in authority our unanimous support in any policies 
they may adopt for the defense of our country, and by this pledge we 
—— to dedicate our property and our lives, if need be; and be it 

urther 

_ fesolved, That we urge our Senators and Representatives in the 
Congress of the United States to-stand solidly behind the national 
administratioa in its defense of our country and its honor, and that 
copies cf this resolution be telegraphed to the President of the United 
States, the Secretary of the Navy, the Secretary of War, each of our 
Senators and Representatives in Congress, the governor of our State, 
and that copies be furnished to the press. 

COMMITTEE ON ARRANGEMENTS, 

CHARLESTON, W. VA, 
Hon, ADAM B, LivTLepacer, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The following resolution was unanimously passed: 

“ Resolved, That in this crisis of our country’s history the Charles- 
ion Rotary Club hereby pledges to the President, Woodrow Wilson, and 
° ae, Cea of the United States of America our loyal and un- 
aivided support in any measure that may be found necessary to protect 
our honor and defend our rights as a sovereign Nation.” 

Sincerely, 
THE RoTary CLUB OF CHARLESTON, W, VA 
G. R. EpGar, Secretary. 

i CHARLESTON, W. VA., April 2, 1917. 

llis Excellency the honorable Wooprow WILSON, 
President of the United States, Washington, D. C. 


Sm: At the March meeting of the Charleston Chamber of Commerce 
the following resolution was unanimously adopted, and the proper 
officer was directed to forward it to you: 


“ Resolved, That this chamber, in regular session assembled, hereby 
edges its support to the President of the United States, and aflirms 
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that it is ready to aid in any 


manner possible the Governme 
United St 








tes in the preservation of the country’s honor: and that 

support means our meat our talents, our businesse Ss, aud ourselves 
Very truly, vou 

CHARLESTON CHAMBER OF COMMERC! 

LIERBERT FRANKENBERGER, President 


_At a called meeting of Kanawha Camp, No 
Veterans, held at Charleston, W. Va 


the following preamble and resolut 


United Spanish W; 
Sist day of Marcel Lis 


, on the 


ion were unanimously adopted 
“With profound admiration of the fortitude, wisdom, and patie 
which have characterized the course heretofore 


] : pursued by the 
President of the United States in his heroie efforts to 
_With honor the peace of our beloved Nation: 
“With no malice in our hearts toward the people of that great na 
whose Government has fallen into the hands of 
despots; 

“We believe that the time has come when we must take more rigor 
steps to preserve inviolate those exalted rights and liberties fo: 
which our forefathers fought and died. to protect the lives and prop 
erty of American citizens from a ruthless foe who know ne 
quarter, and to retain unmolested the right to send our comune 
on the high seas: Therefore be it 

“ Resolved, That Kanawha Camp, No. 2, United Spanish War Veieran 
hereby extends to the President of the United States the assurans 
our most complete approval of the course he had taken, and is taking, 

in demanding that ruthless submarine warfare shall cease against o1 

commerce, and that we pledge our sacred honor to support loyally and 

with energy such steps as he and the Congress shall deem most ex 
pedient, and, if requested to do so, we shall be glad to again take 
arms in defense of humanity. 


mainti 


military marl 


e of 


A true copy. Test: 
Jounxn BAKER WHiItTe 
Tomi prdicde 
BECKLEY, W. Va., Apiil 2, 191 
Hon. ADAM B. Lirrieracr, 
Washington, D. C.: 
The following resolutions were adopted at mass meeting of Raleigh 


County citizens here to-night: 


a Whereas by a deliberate course of aggression the German Empire and 
its subservient allies have destroyed the peace and safety of Amr 
_ican citizens and property; and 

“Whereas we recognize that as a consequence of the deliberate pur 
poses of the German Empire, now the mightiest military power tha 
the world has ever known, both the safety and existence of al! 
representative Governments throughout the world are at stak 
and will be determined by ruthless war, carried on with the most 
deliberate and wholesale atrocities, we the people of Raleigh 
County, believing in the principles laid down by the founders 
our Government, pledge to our country our united and unwavering 
support in armed resistance to this world-wide conspiracy, and 
urge on it vigorous warfare to a successful and safe conclusion ; 
and recognizing that civilization owes its position to you at this 
time, in the first place, to Belgium and France, we cheerfully 
approve the extension of financial support by the Government o 
this country to the Governments of France and Belgium, with th 
most unstinted liberality; and recognizing the full demand 
national safety we respectfully urge upon the Government that 
an army of at least 1,000,000 be organized as rapidly as possibl 
by universal compulsory training: And be it further 

* Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to the Preside 
of the United States and to our Senators and Representative n 
National Congress.” 


S. M. PATTERSO: 
Cuas, P 


<, Chairimea 
HlopEr Neercta 


RONCEVERTE, W. VA 


ipril 
Ifon. ADAM B. LitTierracr, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. ¢ 
Adopted at 2 meeting of the Ronceverte Cham) of Con 
Ronceverte, W. Va., Monday, April 2, 1917: 
* Resolved— 
“ First. That we gladly, in response to the appeal of 


} 


give this expression to our loyalty to our country in thes 


and trying times; that we sympathize with our President, upon wi! 
devolves the heavy burden and responsibility of leadership 
crisis of our country’s history; that we approve his earnest and 


tained efforts, marked by christian forbearance and patience, 
tain friendly relations with all other nations, 

“Second. That we deplore war; that, as free American 
jealous of our rights, we hate all wars of conquest and subju 
such wars are criminal, intolerable, and utterly repulsive. 

“Third. That we approve, as thoroughly righteous, war for defe1 
provided all other honorable means of rectification have failed: that « 
state repel vi et armis the encroachment, the aggression, the tr 
of another is a moral obligation of the highest order 

“Fourth, That we heartily approve the action of our President in 





arming our ships for defense against unlawful attacks ‘after all 
orable means of rectification have failed,” and we urge upon 
Congress soon to convene to provide such means as may be wise an 


necessary to protect and defend the lives and property of « | 
against all unlawful attacks. 

“Fifth. That copies of these resolutions be sent to our Cor 
men and to the press for publication.” 





Tnomas PP. Dovenry, 


St, ALBANS, W. Va., Wa 
Hon. ADAM LITTLEPAGE, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The St. Albans Board of Trade, St. Albans, W. Va., at a mer 
March 27, 1917, unanimously passed the following resolution 

“Resolved, That we unqualifiedly indorse the policy of Pre 
Wilson in the present international crisis and pledge him our fey: 
port in any course he may pursue. 


St. ALBA» BOARD OF J Z. 














rn 


BLUEFIELD, W. VA., April 2, 1917, 
Congressman ADAM LATTLEPAGE, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Che following message wired President Wilson: 

“FKight hundred members Bluefield Lodge, No. 269, Benevolent and 
Protective Order of Elks, pledge themselves to be with you in prepared- 
ness and even to war with Germany in the present international crisis 
confronting the American peoples,” 

Joun BF. LANG, Secretary. 


1917, 


MORGANTOWN, April 3, 
Hon. ADAM B. LirrLeraGce, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Tarriepace: A great mass meeting of students and 
faculty ot the West Virginia University last night adopted the inclosed 
resolutions, which speak for themselves. In addition, they ordered the 
following telegram sent to the President of the United States: 

“West Virginia University, in a mass meeting of students and fac- 
ulty, offers its classrooms for barracks, its laboratories for arsenals, its 
athletic fields for drill grounds, and its splendid cadet corps of 600 
men to support you in this trying hour.” 

We renew our allegiance and are ready for service in whatsoever way 
it pleases the authorities to use us. 

Very cordially, yours, Frank B. TROTTER 
Whereas the great crisis now confronting the American people demiunds 
the immediate raising of a large army; and 
Whereas in the past the volunteer system has proved wholly inade- 
quate for the creation and maintenance of a sufficient fighting force ; 
and 
Whereas it has been demonstrated that the principle of universal mili- 

tary service is the only just, fair, and democratic basis for any mili- 

tary establishment: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the faculty and students of West Virginia University in 
mass meeting assembled, That we favor the immediate enactment by 
Congress of laws providing for universal military training and service; 
and 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be sent to the President 
the Vice President, the Speaker of the House, and to the Senators and 
Representatives from West Virginia. 


Whereas Germany persists in a ruthless use of submarines which con- 
travenes international laws and grossly violates her treaty obliga- 
tions to the United States; 

Whereas many American citizens have been thereby subjected to wanton 
and cruel suffering and death, and all who dare to exercise their 
right to travel on the high seas are menaced with similar suffer- 


ing ; 
Whereas, in defiance of law and right, Germany dares to dictate the 
terms on which American commerce may use the world’s highways ; 
Whereas President Wilson has, with utmost patience, exhausted every 
honorable and peaceful means to safeguard the lives and the rights 
of our citizens: Therefore be it 
Resolved oy the faculty and students of West Virginia University in 
mass meeting assembled, That we respectfully urge the President to 
protect with all the power he commands the lives and the rights of 
our citizens; that we pledge to him our loyalty and fullest support in 
all measures to that end; that we urge our Senators and Representa- 
tives without stint or partisanship to aid the President by anpeopr!. 
ating funds, enacting laws, and conferring powers appropriate to this 
purpose ; that the president of the university, as chairman, send copies 
of these resolutions to the President of the United States, the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, the Speaker of the House, the governor of West 
Virginia, and to each United States Senator and Representative from 
West Virginia. : 
Whereas with fervid supplications to that Almighty Being who rules 
the Universe, who presides in the councils of nations, and whose 
, providential aid can supply every human defect, that His benediction 
may be with our President and Congress and consecrate them to the 
liberties and happiness of the people of the United States. Every 
step by which they have advanced since the days of Washington and 
the long line of distinguished men and patriots who have succeeded 
him, each of whom by some token of providential agency seems to 
have been chosen with peculiar fitmess for the work, and in these 
troublous times it is but meet that patriotic citizens of the Nation 
should indicate to President Wilson, the God-given man of the hour, 
their confidence in him as their Commander in Chief and to assure 
him that in case of war every call pe J from him will be an- 
swered with the same patriotic alacrity that c P 
ef our forefathers, the early settlers of our then wilderness country 
in the years long gone by; and the mountains of West Virginia may 


be depended upon to do their full share in bearing the burdens of the | 
Nation, no matter in what pranch of service they may be called to | 


act or by what means they can assist in restoring and perpetuating 
the peace and prosperity of our common country by defending its 
honor, either on land or sea: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That we, the citizens of White Sulphur Springs and com- 
munity, who, acting under the call of our governor, have this day met, 
regardless of political party or other affiliations, hereby pledge our sup- 
port to the President and assure him that while his efforts te keep our 
beloved country out of war have largely been approved, that should 
the worst come we shall be found in the ranks in one capacity er an- 
other and will otherwise contribute to the success of our Nation in fts 
direst extremity. 

Resolved, That the officers, chairman and secretary, of this meeting 
be requested to furnish President Wilsen, our Representatives in Con- 
gree, and Gov. Cornwell, each a copy of this resolution and the pro- 
ceedings of this meeting. 

J. F. HENDERSON, Chairman, 
A. M. Herrert, Secretary. 


At a meeting of the citizens of Lewisburg and community, held at 
Carnegie Hall the evening of April 2, 1917, John A. Presten, Esq., was 
called to the chair. 

; On motion, the following paper was adopted unanimously by a stand- 
ng vote: 

“We, the people of Lewisburg and vicinity, in meeting assembled do 
unanimously and heartily adopt the following resolutions and request 
our chairman to forward them to the Representatives of our section in 
Congress and Senate, now in session: 





aracterized the actions | 
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“*FPirst. Resolved, That we appreciate the patience and strength that 
have so long kept America from the maelstrom of war now engulfing 
the countries of Europe. When others have cried out in madness the 
voice of America has risen above the storm in sanity and sweetness a 
the one clear counselor among the raging rulers of earth. ett 

“*Second. Resolved, That we tender the President and the powers 
that be in this hour of national crisis and testing our unfalterinyg 
surance of confidence and cooperation in whatever lies beZore tiem 
the path of duty. 

“* Third. Resolved, That in the event of war with any ‘oreign nation 
we pledge the resources of our section in life and treasure to the I 
tection of American honor on land and sea and to the attainment o¢ 
those high ends and aims that shall establish righteousness among thao 
peoples and shall forward the development of every country unto tho 
day when nations shall no longer learn war but shall dwell in ; 
comity that shall make all peoples friends and every man a prother. 

“JOHN A. PRESTON, 
“Chairman.” 


as 


O- 


Sutton, W. VA., April 2, 1917, 
Be it resolved by the citizens of Braxton County, W. Va., in » 
convention assembled, at the courthouse of said county, on this , 
2d day of April, 1917, That we are in absolute accord with the Pres 
dent of the United States in his attitude and policy toward the Im- 
perial Government of Germany, and eagerly embrace this opportunity 
to place the stamp of our approval on all that he and the adminis- 
tration at Washington have done looking to the protection of Americ: 
interests and American lives on the high seas; and be it further 
Resolved, That it is the sense of the citizens of this county that 
every Member of Congress from West Virginia ought to and ‘shoul 
uphold the hands of the President and stand firmly behind him in 
carrying out and rendering effective all of his said policies for the main- 
tenance of international law, the protection of American rights, and 
the safeguarding of the honor and dignity of our great and glori 
country; and be it further 
Resolved, That sould the Government at Washington deem it neces- 
sary, in order to maintain any of our rights aforesaid, to take up arms 
against the Imperial Government of Germany or any other nation, iv 
such case, we hereby pledge to the President and to our National 
Government, in the prosecution of such a war, our lives and « 
fortunes. 
Resolved further, That a copy of these resolutions be transmitted {o 
the President of the United States and to each Member of Congress 
from West Virginia. 
L. H. Ketry. 
VAN B. Hatt. 
Amos Bricuy. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, since the die has been cast, the defense of 
American institutions and American honor has been under 
taken, and by force of arms, I am prepared to say to this 
House and to the people of my native land, that the good peo- 
ple, without regard to their race, nationality, or color, of the 
sixth congressional district of West Virginia are ready, indi- 
vidually and collectively, to sustain this Republic, its glory, and 
its institutions, at whatever the price to be paid and obey the 
order of a Christian President of a noble country dominated by 
the Christian religion. My people do not have to fall in line, 
as they stepped into the line of duty the moment the President 
and the Congress of the United States acted. Our money, our 
property, our lives, and our all we pledge to the preservation « 
the honor and integrity and glory of our Republic and the per- 
petuation of a democratic form of Government, and in the 
sight of God we each and all stand ready to do our duty in this 
crisis which may preve a bloody one, but we pray God for 
triumphant victory of our ferces in the interest of justice and 
humanity. 


ih 


War With the Imperial German Government. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES B. TIMBERLAKE, 


OF COLORADO, 
In tue House or Representatives, 


Thursday, April 5, 1917. 


Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Mr. Speaker, I had not expected to lift 
my voice or to take any part in the discussion of this resolution. 
However, since our President, on April 2, came before us and 
made the recommendations he then made, which led later to the 
introduction of this resolution, my heart has been heavy. I have 
almost regretted during these days that I must take my share 
in the great responsibility now resting upon the membership of 
this body. I have felt like the man of Galilee, when in the 
garden of Gethsemane he prayed, “ may this cup pass from me, 
for I remembered with great force the early teachings of my 
sainted mother and father, who, in the simple but steadfast 
faith of the Quaker Church, of which they were devoted and 
devout members, firmly believed. This church is now and has 
always been opposed to war, believing implicitly in the teacli- 
ings of the Savior of men—* On earth peace, good will towari! 
men.” My inclinations, therefore, have always been to follow 
these teachings, 
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I abhor war with all its attendant evils, its horrors and suf- 
ferings, and I know and realize that a very large number of 
the people whom I am called upon to represent here are op- 
no<ed to war, though lacking in no sense of true patriotism. 1 
had felt that it would be easy for me to look only to these 
things and oppose this resolution. Yet when I considered 
again and realized that I am more than the representative of 
mv constituents in Colorado—that my duty here is also to this 
«reat Government as a whole, and there came with this full 
realization the conviction that Congress was in honor bound 
to fulfill the dictates of the President in his authorized leader- 
ship, in order that no shadow of doubt as to the perfect patri- 
otie unity of the United States might rest on this country, and 
so give a false impression abroad. With these thoughts came 
my determination to support the resolution. 

T wish to say, however, that I have in my service here done 
all within my power to prevent the situation which confronts 
us. Sinee clouds of war first appeared upon the horizon I have 
used whatever influence I may have had to avert this calamity. 
When the McLemore resolution came before the House—a 
measure warning American citizens of the danger of travel on 
belligerent ships—I voted against tabling the resolution, and I 
have voted for the amendments to the resolution under consid- 
eration, believing that our boys should not be conscripted into 
service on foreign soil, except by special authorization of Con- 
vress, These being defeated, I therefore bow to the will of the 
majority, as it seems to me that there is no other course open 
to us a8 Members of Congress than to follow the President, in 
his capacity as head of the Nation, and that duty and loyalty 
demand that we join in patriotic submission in the defense of 
our country and our flag, when we remember for what this flag 
stands—what sacrifices were made and hardships endured by 
our forefathers, that the blessings we enjoy to-day should be 
ours. I say, when I think of these things, then I am led to the 
thought, Shall I be less patriotic than they in not resisting by 
force the taking away of these rights for which they shed their 
blood? 

When I have during sleepless nights the last week contem- 
plated these things and believing it a patriotic duty to my 
country to support our President in this our Nation’s crisis, [ 
have determined to vote for the resolution and to call upon the 
God of battles for his approval of our acts, that our country 
may continue to enjoy the blessings of a free people. 





War With Germany. 
SPEECH 


HON. W. B. WALTON, 
MEXICO, 


OF NEW 
In rue Hovse or Representatives, 
Thursday, April 5, 1917. 

Mr. WALTON. Mr. Speaker, I have made up my tind to 
vote for this resolution and to vote against any amendment to 
it that may be proposed. This decision is the result of calm 
deliberation on a subject that I realize is of momentous impor- 
tance to every man, woman, and child in the United States. In 
taking this step not only have I the approval of my own con- 
science but it is my firm conviction that I am acting with the 


full approval of a vast majority of the people of the country | 
and especially of the constituency which I have the honor te! 


represent in this House. 

It is idle for us to talk about “ making” war. 
being made upon us by the Imperial German Government. 
blood of hundreds of American citizens murdered in the pursuit 
of their peaceful vocations bears eloquent testimony to the 
cruelty and savagery of that warfare. What are we to do 
about it? Are we to delude ourselves with the fatuous pre- 
tense that we have not been attacked—deny the existence of an 
obvious fact—become the object of the just ridicule and con- 
tempt of the civilized world? Or shall we strike back like men? 
Strike back not for vengeance and punishment but to vindicate 
the rights of American citizens and of humanity. 

It confess my inability to follow the reasoning of those who 
iaintain that we go into this war hastily or without just provo- 
cation. The patience of the man who knows his quarrel just 
has been ours. We have recognized that, to use the words of 


our great President, the world has been “ on fire,” and that the 
frenzy and rage of the greatest struggle the world has ever 
known have left little chance for reason to. exercise its sway, 


NGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


War is now} 


| 


We have borne much, have suffered much in recognition ef this, 
but always with the hope that some day calm humanity would 
again assert itself and that a pathway out of the jungle of inter- 
national outlawry would be opened. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, it has become all to obvious that we have 
hoped in vain ; that the state of the world is to become worse, 
not better; and that if we are to emerge from the world chaos 
with any rights left to us as a Nation and a free people we 
must fight for them. We wanted peace. We have waited for it, 
We have almost begged for it. As long as there was the slight 
est hope that peace could be had without black dishonor we have 
refused to fight. But now that that ray of hope has been ex 
| tinguished we shall go into the fight like men and come out of 
| it as we have come out of every fight in our national history 
victors in the glorious cause of human liberty. 
| 
| 
| 
i 





I am not lacking in appreciation of the horrors of war. I 
know that as a people we are this day going down into the 
valley of the shadow of death. I know that we will sacrifice 
some of the finest flower of the young manhood of the country, 
that homes will be made desolate, that widows will mourn and 
the prattle of childish laughter will be hushed. But, as has 
been truly said on the floor of this House, only the eraven will 
stop to contemplate the horrors of war when tle fact that war 
is right and neeessary has been made plain. Nothing wortl 
achieving has ever been gained without sacrifice. Our dearest 
and most cherished rights and iiberties have been wou at the cost 
of blood and tears, but we have not stopped to count the cost 
or weigh blood and tears 
than life. 

Speaking for my own constituency, I say without hesitaney 
that the people of New Mexico do not want war; but I know 
that I speak with entire accuracy when I declare that they do 
not have to be urged to fight for a principle or lay down their 
lives in defense of the national honor. And the volume of let 
ters and telegrams that I have received from representative citi 
zens of my State in the last few days leaves no doubt in my 
mind that the sentiment of the people of New Mexivco is well-nigh 
unanimous that not to fight now would be shameful. 


against that which was dearer to us 


Approximately, one-half the population of my State is of 
Spanish-American origin or descent. There is no race of people 
on earth that is by instinct more peaceful and tranquil, the mem- 


bers of which are more anxious to dwell in harmony and fra- 
| ternity with their fellows and devote their entire energies to the 
developments and upbuildings of their Commonwealth. At the 
same time there is no braver, more patriotic, or more loyal class 
of citizens between the two oceans. In their veins thows the 
blood of the Spanish conquistadores. It was their ancestors who 
subdued the savage and made our vast western country habit- 
able for civilized man. It was their fathers who, joining with 
the Anglo-Saxon pioneers of an earlier day, have built up what 
we are proud to believe is one of the great States of the Aime 
ean Union. The combination of these two strains has mics 
what I believe, Mr. Speaker, is one of the most enlightened co 
stituencies represented on the floor of this House. 
[ mention this merely as illustrative of the temperament 


my people. Such a people want no unjust war—no war fer cor 
quest—no fight that is without a cause. Such a people cnn 

be kept from fighting where there is just cause. And with tl 
in view, Mr. Speaker, I say to you that I would be ashamed to 


go home and face these people if I did not give whoele-learted suy 
port to this resolution. 


Loyalty of the People of the Ninth District, Wisconsin, 


2 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


The | 


HON. DAVID G. CLASSON, 


OF WISCONSIN, 


In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES. 


Monday, April 9, 1917. 

Mr. CLASSON, Mr. Speaker, IT desire to place in the Rrcorp 
as a part of my remarks, as showing the loyalty of the people 
of my district, a telegram received by me from Marinette Lode 
No. 1313, Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks, as follows 

MArineTrR, W1 {pril 14 


Hon. D. G. CLasson, M. C., 
Washington, D. C.: 
Following resolution passed by unanimous vote 
‘‘ Whereas our country is confronted with a grave inter 
that will test its right to live; and 


a 











20 





s reas it is about to enlist its men and resources to protect the 


lives and rights of American citizens and advance the cause of 
usti for all mankind; and 

* Whereas the President in a great message to Congress has asked that 

tate of war be declared to insure the attainment of these noble 


Resolved by Marinette Lodge, No. 1313, Benevolent and Protective 
Order of Elks, That we believe that the country and its citizens should 
no effort in this great cause and stand by the President first, last, 


ill the time. 
Resolved further by Marinette Lodac, No. 131%, Benevolent and Pro- 
? e Order of Elks, That we pledge our resources, our honor, and our 
] to insure the perpetuity of the Nation and its success against the 
4 
D. C. Ropertson, Eralted Ruler. 

[ also place in the Recorp for the same purpose the resolu- 
tion adopted by a loyalty meeting of the citizens of Green 
Bay, Wi together with the letter transmitting the same: 

GREEN BAy, WIS., April 2, 1917, 
Ii Davin G. Cr ASSON, 
Washington, D. C. 

TIONORARLE AND Dear Sir: T have the honor, as chairman of a 
** loyalty meeting held in this city yesterday attended by 3,000 people 
from all classes and walks of life, to inclose you herewith a copy of 
th olutions unanimously adopted, 

Yours, very respectfully, 
JoHN F. Martin, Chairman, 
Whereas a gigantic conflict of arms is now being waged between most 
of the nations of Europe and is even spreading to the peoples of 
Asia, the extent and virulence of which have never before been 


known in the history of the world; and 


Whereas it has been the aim of the United States of America io 
observe a strict neutrality in such conflict, because by treaty stipu- 
lations and a century of practice we are on terms of peace and 
friendship with all the werring nations, and fervently desire to 


remain in such relations with them; and 


Whereas the President of the United States has, since the beginning 
of the conflict, earnestly endeavored with infinite patience under 
many adverse circumstances to preserve such strict neutrality, and 


has frequently assured the warring nations of his desire so to do, 
while at the same time preserving to our people all such rights as 
are possessed by them to the unrestricted travel and commerce of the 
sea, not only under treaty stipulations but also under the principles 
of international law and the dictates of humanity, which should 
govern nations while at war as well as in times of peace; and 

Whereas for more than a century the United States have had a treaty 
with Germany—the nation with whom the crisis now threatening 
our peace is imminent—-which is still in force and expressly assures 
to the contracting parties the very rights of travel and commerce 
which are now being and, from the outset of the struggle have been, 
insisted upon by President Wilson, as assured by such treaty as 
well as by the law which governs the sea; and 

Whereas in violation of this treaty agreement and of our rights as a 
Nation, not only under such treaty but the principles of international 
law as well as the dictates of humanity, Germany now asserts her 
determination to prevent any commerce on our part with her Euro- 
pean enemies and to destroy not only the property but the lives of our 
citizens without warning if they attempt either to travel or to carry 
their commerce in such restricted zones of the sea as she may see 
fit to prescribe; and 

Whereas Germany has actually put into effect her said determination 
and has without warning destroyed vessels carrying our commerce 
and the lives of our citizens, including helpless women and children, 
who from necessity or choice are traveling the high seas as sailors 
or passengers on such vessels, and now asserts anew her purpose to 
continue such lawless and inhuman conduct toward our people, with 
whom for a hundred years she has had and still has a treaty of 
friendship which she thus ruthlessly sets at naught; and 

Whereas the people of the United States are a peace-loving Nation, and 
now earnestly desire and are striving to preserve peace with all the 
nations of the world, and have ever been long-suffering and patient, 
as circumstances have required, to avoid a rupture with any foreign 
nation: Now, therefore, be it 


Resolved, That while peace is a condition earnestly to be desired, it 
must be had only with honor ; peace may not be bought with a forfeiture 
of our own self-respect nor the respect of the world; that the heritage 
of valor and unshaken courage in the defense of the God-given rights 
of every American citizen to the enjoyment of life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness on land and sea wherever he may go, which came 
down to us from the heroes of the Revolution and has ever been kept 
stainless by the blood of our soldiers and sailors in every war since our 
beetles were won, must remain unsullied in this hour of trial; be it 
further 

Resolved, That it is the duty of every American citizen, whether 
native or adopted, to stand firm for the fearless defense of American 
rights both on land and sea against assault from whatever source; that 
in this crisis, however threatening, duty calls upon every American 
citizen to give his unflinching and loyal support to President Wilson 
in every endeavor he is putting forth, not call to preserve the peace of 
the Nation but to fearlessly assert and defend its rights, especially 
against inhuman and murderous assault upon the lives and property 
ot our people who are lawfully using the high seas; be it further 

Resolved, That it is not our purpose to suggest how such rights 
should be asserted or defended, as such determination has been, under 
our system of government, wisely committed to the President and his 
advisors and to the Congress, in whose wisdom and patriotism we must 
and do confide, in the hope that without stain upon our national honor, 
but always mindful of the untarnished valor and exalted patriotism 
and fidelity with which American institutions and American rights have 
ever been defended these trusted servants of the people may not hesi- 
tate or falter in this great crisis in choosing sack a course, whatever 
may be its cost, as shall redound to the everlasting honor and good of 
the Republic and the promotion of free institutions among the peoples 
of the world. 

Be it resolved, That we as citizens of Green Bay in this mass meet- 
ing assembled pledge anew our loyalty to our country and to American 
ideals and institutions, and hereby declare our firm and unwavering 
support of President Wilson in all the efforts he is putting forth, not 
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only to preserve an honorable peace with all the warring nations, } 
to assert and defend American rights against attack from whatever 


source, 
H. O. FAIrRcHILp, 
SAMUEL H. Capy, 
I. W. VoGEeLPout, 
Committ 
Also, resolutions adopted by the citizens of Crandon, Wis. : 
Be it unanimously resolved by a mass meeting of the citizens « 
city of Crandon, Wis., duly called and held this 1st day of March, 
That we heartily support President Wilson in his stand to prot 
lives and rights of American citizens on the high seas and elsew} 
Resolved further, That we appeal to our United States Senato 
Members of Congress for a similar support of our President 
crisis, 
C. O. Decker, 
Chairr 
J. SWANSON, 
Be cre f 


Oo. 





War With Germany. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
WALTER L. 
MISSOURI, 


OP 
In tue House or ReprESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, April 5, 1917. 


Mr. HENSLEY. Mr. Speaker, I have realized, and I 
realize, how futile it is for one entertaining my views to sg; 
against this resolution. This is an awful hour. This hour l 
its responsibilities try the very souls of men, but I can 
shift that responsibility. I must meet my duty to-day and cast 
my vote in that way that will square wiih my conscience l 
my God. I had hoped that this hour would never come to 1 
country. I had hoped, yea prayed my God, that this er 
Nation, the only hope of a constitutional democracy, would not 
be engulfed in that awful European war. I have feared for some 
time that we were slowly but surely being dragged toward t! 
verge of that awful hell. The metropolitan press of the coun- 
try, in the main, have said everything possible, it seems to me, 
and I am sure the most of you feel as I do about it, to ; 
duce this situation. I would not wish a curse upon that insti- 
tution, but I do most earnestly hope and pray that the scales 
may fall from the eyes of those who are responsible for 
ducing this situation, so that the ghastliness of their cruel 
crime committed, as I see it, against our beloved country, « 
flag, and democracy may be seen and thoroughly understo 
May God in his mercy forgive them. May the eyes of 
mothers, dimmed with galling tears, when called upon 
the passage of this resolution to give up their first born to go 
to the trenches of Europe, either in France or in Russia, be 
unable to comprehend the purposes and all back of it lest 1! 
may pray a curse upon the heads of those who are responsi 
for this thing. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not undertake to explain away the many 
wrongs Germany has committed against us and our people. 
Both the central powers and the allies have committed griey- 
ous wrongs against our people, as I see it, though I never have 
believed that they primarily intended to commit the wrongs 
against us. They have only been actuated by a desire to further 
their cause against their enemy with whom they are in a death 
grapple. They have been committing these wrongs for solic 
time, but while others were severely criticizing the adminis! 
tion’s course in keeping us out of war I have at all times most 
heartily approved those policies. I am not pro-German any more 
than I am pro-British. I am most truly American. My fore- 
bearers helped establish this Republic, and my country and my 
country’s need is my whole concern. I do not pretend to say 
that the many things done by Germany do not constitute a cause 
for war any less than the many things done by England consti- 
tute equally a just cause for war. I have thought for some {ime 
that under other circumstances these things might be sufficient 
to produce war, but, Mr. Speaker, the things which ordinarily 
would cause me to vote for a declaration of war under the pres- 
ent circumstances, the present world condition, would not intflu- 
ence me at all in that direction. 

One-half of the world and its peoples have hydrophobia; 
anger, hate, and all those things which are primitive possess 
them; the animal, the spirit of the jungle, controls them. Not!- 
ing but the lust for blood and rapine will satisfy them. I did 
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not want my country to take hydrophobia now—nor at any time, 
for that matter, especially not now. I wanted this great big, 
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peaceful, Christian Nation to be a beacon light to the peoples of 
those countries when revolution has torn them as it has torn 
Russia. I wanted this Government, almost at any cost, to serve 
humanity by preserving those ennobling characteristics of man- 
hood and Christian nationality. I wanted it to guide the peoples 
of all those countries after this awful war is over in setting up a 
new and a different system—Republics, if you please. I did 
not want to see the flames of that conflagration reach this con- 
tinent and this people, for when they do they may involve the 
other Republics south of us and Japan in the Far East, and God 
only knows, in that event, the future of our race. I have believed 
that this country was especially destined to perform a great 
mission in the affairs of the world, and I did not want us to fail 
in that glorious mission to democratize the world. I did not 
want to see us take this fateful step. 

In the language of the brilliant majority leader, Mr. Krrcn1n: 

Half of the civilized world is now a slaughterhouse for human beings. 
This Nation is the last hope of “ peace on earth, good will toward men.” 
J] am unwilling for my country by statutory command to pull up the 
last anchor of peace in the world and extinguish during the long night of 
a world-wide war the only remaining star of hope for Christendom. I 
am unwilling by my vote to-day for this Nation to throw away the only 
remaining compass to which the world can look for guidance in the paths 
of right and truth, of justice and humanity, and to leave only force and 
blood to chart hereafter the path of mankind to tread. 

We have jurisdiction and rules of action to govern men 
within the States. Tell me, Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of this 
House, why it is and where the reason lies for having anarchy 
when you get beyond the State into the international sphere? 
If only a small part of the enormous sums used for war pur- 
poses—2 to 5 per cent—was used for the purpose of setting up 
some mechanism to control such situations as this, it could be 
done. It can be remedied. Why pursue policies which in the 
end will result in war? There is a way out of all this horrible 
situation; and the first thing to be done in that direction is to 
eliminate human greed and the profits that men make out of 
war. There was a time when dueling was a recognized insti- 
tution in this country, and we are told that when Hamilton was 
challenged by Burr that he prepared a statement which he 
left behind in which he protested against dueling. He said 
that he did not believe in dueling, but he was afraid it 
would impair his usefulness and therefore he accepted the 
challenge and went upon the field of honor and was mur- 
dered. It is also said that Hill, of Georgia, when challenged to 
fight a duel replied, “I have a soul to protect and a family to 
support while you have neither, and what is more I do not be- 
lieve in dueling. Therefore I will not fight you.” Which of 
these two men served future generations best? It took big 
courageous men like Hill to trample dueling under foot in 
this country and it is no longer recognized as an institution. I 
had hoped that my country, this great Republic of ours, might 
be a “ Hill” in these troublesome international affairs so as 
to contribute toward putting organized murder under the foot 
of the people of the world. 

I am not deceiving myself about this situation. I am not 
unmindful of the unpleasant consequences to me and mine by 
my stand here to-day. I know what my vote on this resolution 
will cost. I will be misunderstood and when once war is on and 
the minds of our people are more thoroughly inflamed I will be 
reviled and abused and likely by those I love most, the very 
ones I am seeking to serve now. I have passed several sleep- 
less nights. I have prayed for guidance. I know my purposes. 
So come what may, I can not support this resolution. I 
would be a coward, a craven coward if, feeling this way, I 
voted for it in order to spare myself the things which I fear I 
may suffer by voting against it. 

The Constitution places authority in Congress to pass upon 
these questions, and what is done must be done before a vote 
is cast, because after the vote is had upon the resolution it 
will be too late. When the recruiting officer goes to the homes 
In my country the boys can not inquire then concerning the 
causes Of war or where they will be expected to do service. 
W hen that flag, the flag of my country, peaceful as it is to-day, 
is unfurled as a battle flag, then we can not falter. We must 
be ready as true patriots to suffer, to die, if needs be, to pro- 
mote the good of our cause. The weeping mothers all over this 
land can not then inquire what it is all about. whether or not 
it is for the purpose of sustaining commerce, whether it is 
to enable the shipping of goods, and in some instances to ship 
ammunition to some warring nations. They can then only kiss 
their brave boys good-by and in God’s name send them forth 
to serve their country. I had hoped that our people would be 
too patriotic either for pleasure or for money to go into the 
danger zone, and thus recklessly involve our country and our 
people in war. I only wish that the goods sold to those nations 
a been sold at our factories, the other nations assuming the 
risk of delivery during these terrible, perilous times. We have 
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had some prominent citizens who have never ceased, in season 
and out of season, to abuse our beloved President because he 
would not go into the European war. In many speeches T 
characterized these men and the motives possessing them as 
criminal. I said that they were a distinct menace to our Repub- 
lie and our institutions. I plead with my folks in every speech 
that I made, and declared that President Wilson was being 
assailed because he would not consent to send our boys inte the 
trenches of Europe. I assured them that President Wilson 
would not do this thing. 1 promised my people I would not vote 
to send our brave boys to the trenches of Europe to fight in a 
war—a quarrel between the crowned heads of Europe. There is 
no telling the cost in blood and treasure of this fateful move, 
but when the move has been made and the resolution passed 
and approved by the President I hope my countrymen will re- 
spond cheerfully to the call to colors and that we may prosecute 
this war to a speedy and successful conclusion. Then will be 
the test of patriotism, and not now here on the tloor of the 
House among Members who assume no risk by their votes. 

I have been impressed with letters and telegrams from my 
district asking me to “stand by the President. but, for God’s 
sake, keep us out of war.” In this case that is impossible. It 
is well to favor a state of democracy throughout the world; 
but. mind you, we are joining several of the most autocratic 
nations on earth to bring this about in Germany. and at no 
telling the cost, in addition to perhaps a million lives it may 
cost us democracy at home, which has been purchased by the 
blood and lives of our fathers. 





A Patriotic Beard of Commeree. 
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RICHARD W. AUSTIN, 


OF TENNESSEE, 


HON. 


In rue House or Representatives, 
Monday, April 9, 1917. 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Speaker, I avail myself of this opportunity 
to submit correspondence between the officials of the Knoxviile, 
Tenn., Board of Commerce, the President of the United States, 
and others, in connection with certain publicity work in the 
interest of military preparedness and volunteer enlistments in 
the Army and Navy. ‘This action of Knoxville’s commercial 
organization is further evidence of the fact that eastern ‘Ten- 
nessee is loyal to the National Government and intends to do its 
full duty in the war with Germany. 

The correspondence is as follows: 

KNOXVILLE, TENN., March 27, 1917, 
Judge H. B. Linpsay, 
Raleigh Hotel, Washington, D. C.: 


At a meeting held to-day of the trade trip executive committee the 
serious situation confronting the Nation suggested the advisability of 
offering to the Government the trade trip as an instrumentality for the 
dissemination of preparedness propaganda in the territory toe be cuv- 
ered. It was felt by the committee that perhaps the trip if made on 
this basis would stimulate interest in the preparedness movement and 
assist in the mobilization of troops. 

Please call on the President, the Secretary of War, and the Secretary 
of the Navy and make known our offer to the Government, asking for 


suggestions as to how we may best serve the interests of the country 
through the medium of what we had originally styled a “ trade trip,” 
but which might under the above circumstances be styled a trip of 
applied preparedness and patriotism. If desired by the Government the 
trip will be conducted exclusively in the interest of the preparedness 


movement, 
R. S. Hazen, 
General Chairman Trade Trip Committee of Board of Commerce. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 28, 1917. 
Hon. Wooprow WILSON, 
President of the United Statce, Washington, D. C. 


Sin: I have just received from Knoxville, Tenn., my home, a t 
gram, a copy of which I herewith inclose. 

This trade trip is an annual affair with us, and this year will travel 
through east Tennessee, north Georgia, and North and South Carolina, 
going by way of Atlanta, Columbia, 8. C., Charlotte and Raleigh, N. C 
and return via Asheville, N. C. 

It will be composed of about 100 business and professional men of 
Knoxville and the band of the University of Tennessee. 

We travel by special train, and large crowds usually meet us at all 
stopping points. This year's trip will cover more than 1,200 miles and 
occupy four days and make 50 or more stops. 

The train moves under military orders at the command of a colonel 
and each Pullman has a captain. 


, 


Of course this tender of our organization and services is withenut 
charge or expense to the Government. 

We have a speaker’s bureau, of which I am captain, and we would 
be pleased to accommodate on our train any person or persons who 
might be suggested by the Government to accompany us. We will 


leave Knoxville on the morning of April 19. 


ty: 
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IT wiil ve ia this city during to-day and to-morrow, and if necessary 
will be pleased to furnish any additional information required, 1 am 
stopping at ‘he Raleigh Hotel, 


Very respectfully, Hi, B. LInpDsay, 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, March 28, 1917. 
My Dear Sir: The President asks me to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of even date, with inclosure, and to convey to you and to 
everyone concerned an expression of his deep appreciation of your 
poteene offer, which is being brought to the attention of the Secretary 
o ar. 
With warm thanks in the President's behalf, I am, 
Sincerely, yours, 
J. P. TUMULTY, 
Secretary to the President, 


Tion, H, B. Linpsay, 
Hotel Raleigh. 
NAVY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, March 81, 1917. 
My Dear Sm: Replying to your letter of the 28th instant with 


reference to a trade trip which will be taken by the Board of Com- 
merce of Knoxville through the States of Tennessee, Georgia, North 
Carolina, and South Carolina, and of your offer to give publicity to 
the Navy on this trip, the department wishes to express its hearty 
appreciation of this patriotie offer and to state that there is no repre- 
sentative of the Navy who can be spured from his regular duties at 
this time to accompany the delegation from Knoxville. I should be 
very glad, however, if your speakers would take occasion to refer to 
the needs of the Navy for young men. Attention is called to the 
recent proclamation of the President increasing the complement of 
enlisted men of the Navy to 87,000. There is unquestionably a_ fine 
opportunity offered the young men of the country to improve them- 
selyes by joining the Navy, besides responding to the country’s call. 
I am sending you under separate cover a supply of booklets, leaflets, 
and lists of recruiting stations from which your speakers can obtain 


the oecessary dats regarding the opportunities offered young men in 
the Navy. Letters have-also been addressed to the officers in charge 
of the Navy recruiting stations with headquarters at Nashville, 
Atlanta, Charleston, and Raleigh, instructing them to cooperate at the 


various cities where they mairtain recruiting offices in such manner 
aS appears to be practicable. 

The department has directed Lieut. Commander B. K, Johnson, 
United States Navy, recruiting inspector, southern division, to proceed 
to Knoxville and confer with you regarding this trip. 

Thanking you and the board of commerce for your 
ance, I am, 

Respectfully 

Judge HU. B, Linpsay, 

Knowville, 


offer of assist- 


JOSEPHUS DANIELS. 
Tenn, 


INOXVILLE, TENN., April 3, 1917, 
TIon. Wooprow WILSON, 
President of the United Staics, 
The cloquently patriotic message delivered to the Congress 
night finds a hearty echo in the bosoms of the people of this the 
volunteer section of the Volunteer State. We are moved to respond, 
not with mere words of approval, but in a material way, and hereby 
place ourselves at your disposal. We are tremendously in earnest about 
converting our coming trade trip into one of applied preparedness and 
patriotism, and will gladly do so if the suggestion has your official] 
sanction. We would feel deeply honored if you would designate 
some one to represent the Government on our special train, which 
will leave Knoxville on Tuesday, April 10, for a four-day trip through 
Georgia and the Carolinas This would afford the opportunity of 
reaching the masses with a persona] message from our Chief Executive. 
We will cover over 1,200 miles and visit approximately 50 cities. We 
make this suggestion in the belief that, :f carried out it may bring 
nbout a deeper realization on the part of our countrymen as to the 
need of adequate preparedness and thus, by the proper crystallization 
of sentiment in favor thereof lay the foundation for any further 
preparedness measures which your wisdom and foresight may deem 
expedient. We are at your service. 
KNOXVILLE 
Hucu M. 


Washington, D. €.: 
last 


Board oF COMMERCE, 
TATE, President, 





“Two Wrongs Do Not Make One Right.” 
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WON. HAROLD KNUTSON, 
OF MINNESOTA, 
In tre House or Representatives, 
Thursday, April 5, 1917. 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, this is the most solemn mo- 
ment of my tife. It is indeed hard for a new Member of this 
body to be confronted with and asked to help decide by his first 
vote the most momentous question to come before a Congress in 
50 years, 

In my desire to seek light and act for the best I have sat here 
for many, many hours, listening to arguments for and against 
the resolution which has for its object a declaration of war 
against the central powers of Europe and sending our brave 
young boys into the shambles of a sorely tried continent. 

None has moved me as has the speech delivered by that man 
of men, Representative CLaupE Krircuin, the majority leader, 
who has signified that he prefers to follow the dictates of his 
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conscience in so grave a time, rather than the titular head of 1) 
party. From the bottom of my heart do I admire his courag 
his honesty of purpose, and his utter disregard for persons] 
consequences, 

When the President issued his call convening Congress 
extraordinary session I thought, in common with millions of , 
countrymen, that he would seek from this body authority 
hunt out and destroy hostile submarines preying upon neutrs) 
commerce and shipping. Alas, how soon were we to be (j 
illusioned. Imagine my surprise and dismay when he «; 
nounced that it was our duty to place our entire resources a¢ +}; 
command of the allied Governments, That means entyneli, 
alliances, the very thing George Washington warned us ae: 
in his farewell address, a portion of which I will here quote: 

Against the insidious wiles of foreign influence-—I conjure you t 
lieve me, fellow citizens—-the jealousy of a free people onght t 
stantly awake, since history and experience prove that foreign in|! 
is one of the most baneful toes of republican government, But 
jealousy to be useful must be impartial, else it becomes the instrium 
of the very influence to be avoided instead of a defense against it. 
cessive partiality for one foreign nation and excessive dislike fo 
other cause those whom they actuate to see danger only on one sic 
serve to veil and even second the arts of influence on the other. { 
patriots, who may resist the intrigues of the favorite, are liab} 
come suspected and odious, while its tools and dupes usurp the app 
and confidence of the people to surrender their interests, 

Have we as a Nation heeded the admonition of George \\ 
ington? Have we been entirely neutral in our dealings wit! 
belligerent nations of Europe? Have we not contented 
selves with issuing faint and half-hearted protests to the vii 
British orders in council while with Germany we have 
tained a nagging policy that would have been creditable 
common scold? 

For two years I have felt that an insidious campaign 
being carried on in the great metropolitan press of the \ 
to create within the American breast a spirit of militarism ; 

a feeling of hatred for the central powers. Thank God ther 
no feeling of hatred within me for anyone, but rather oi 
pity and compassion for the unfortunate men and boys 
have been called upon to sacrifice their lives, or eyes and 1i 

in the slaughter pens of Europe. Now the mask has been 
thrown aside and we are asked to declare a war which hus 

its object the sending of hundreds of thousands of the flow: 
our youth into that saturnalia of bloodshed and misery, tli 

be shot to pieces. 

In the name of God the Father, and American mothers 
ers, and young manhood I protest. The struggle now 
waged in Europe is none of our affair. It has been said ou ti 
floor this afternoon that we must destroy the Hohenzoller: 
Hapsburegs; that they are a menace to democracy. Are \: 
endanger our democracy—which at times has bordered perilous! 
on autocracy—in order to destroy a form of government! 
appears to be to the liking and choosing of those whio live 
it? No! No! A thousand times no! 

Mr. Speaker, I shall vote against this resolution becius 
feel that were I to vote for it I would be false to my conscic! 
and to the best interests of the people whom I have the | 
to represent. However, once the die has been cast thes 
rally loyally about the Starry Emblem of freedom and «i 
racy, gladly sacrificing all in the common cause. 

I shall vote against a declaration of war because [ feel t/ 
we have no business meddling in European affairs; I shal! 
against this resolution because it will mean entangling allica 
which might at a future date endanger the Monroe do 
and embroil us in another holocaust such as they now hav: 
Poland and Flanders; I shall vote against war because of ! 
understanding that it is the plan of the General Staft to sc! 
hundreds of thousands of our boys into the slaughter pens 0! 
Europe, there to be shot to pieces or rendered incapacitated | 
life; I shall vote against war because it will impose upon « 
people a burden of taxation that will weigh down generat 
yet unborn; lastly, I shall vote against war because [ feel | 
a majority of the common people, whe live by the sweal 
their brow, do not want it. 

Have you, my friends, stopped to consider what a burden « 
war will lay upon the shoulders of an already heavily burden! 
people? Do you realize that there is much suffering in the !: 
as a result of the high cost of necessities of life, and thi! 
thousands, yes hundreds of thousands, of our boys and ils 
are suffering from malnutrition, and that war would great!) 
increase the number? Do you realize that in thousands 
American homes they have their meatless and potatoless day 
just like they have in war-stricken Europe? What provision 
are those of you who speak so glibly of war going to make for 
the poor and needy of our country? What do you propose to (0 


toward reducing the cost of living so that every toiler and his 
family may have enough to eat? 


You say these are question 
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that will be settled later, or that will take care of themselves. 
surely you realize that war in this country will greatly increase 
the cost of living. 

If, as is proposed, two million young men are drafted into the 
-ervice, does it not stand to reason that you will create a great 
scarcity of labor, especially on our farms? Farm labor is ex- 
ceedingly scarce as it is. 

If, as is proposed, a bond issue of five billion, four hundred 
million dollars is floated that will mean an additional debt of 
fifty-four dollars for every man, woman, and child in the land. 
We already have a very respectable national: debt, but I pre- 
sume that the agitators for war will not rest content until we 
have entered the bloody arena. If we must go to war, let us 
make this a pay-as-we-go war. Let those best able pay the 
greatest share of the fearful cost. Let those who will coin the 
blood of our young boys into gold pay the bills. Surely that is 
fair and equitable. 

It does not require a great deal of courage to vote to declare 
9 war that will be fought and paid for by others. The Civil War 
was fought and won by young boys from the farms and shops. 
The slackers staid at home and made fortunes. I was greatly 
impressed with the patriotic and generous offer of the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Herr1n] who unselfishly offered to furnish 
a cousin and a nephew for the fray. Surely, a grateful people 
will long remember and cherish his great sacrifice. 

I am going to be perfectly frank, Mr. Speaker. I have no 
desire to go into the trenches of Flanders, hence I will not vote 
to send the son of the widow, whose only support he is, into that 
caldron of hell and misery. Were we threatened with invasion 
we would all gladly offer up to the last great sacrifice. 

I am not unmindful of the fact that we have been most griev- 
ously sinned against by both the belligerent groups, but so have 
other neutral nations. Had we been singled out for the irrep- 
arable wrongs that have been committed against us I would 
have favored war long ago. But other neutral nations have suf- 
fered with us, hence we can not say that our honor is at stake. 
One hundred years ago personal disputes or differences were 
settled by duel on the field of honor. To-day one would think 
an individual a crazy lunatic who sought to vindicate his honor 
or settle such differences by the arbitrament of sword or pistol. 

Thank God, the American people are not too proud to fight 
when they think their liberties or firesides are endangered. 
Neither are at stake in this controversy, hence I shall vote 
“no.” 

I realize fully what that vote will mean. I know in advance 
that I shall be erucified by the press, and the unthinking who 
want war, yet many of whom will probably rest content to 
let some one else do the fighting. I am resolved to do my duty 
as I see it, let the consequences be what they will. Whether or 
not I am returned to this body is merely incidental to the onward 
march of the Republic. In the words of Congressman KITcHIN: 

Profoundly inypressed with the gravity of the situation, appreciating 
to the fullest the penalties which a war-mad moment will impose, my 
conscience and judgment, after mature thought and fervent prayer for 
rightful guidance, have marked out clearly the path of my duty, and I 
have made up my mind to walk it if I go barefoot and alone. 

In this hour of stress and strife let us act deliberately. This 
is a most solemn occasion and worthy of our most serious and 
honest consideration. The effect of what we do to-day will be 
felt for generations to come, and I pray the Almighty God to 
give me wisdom that I may vote in a manner that will best 
serve the interests of my country. 

Should it be the will of the majority that we are to unsheath 
the sword—and it looks very much as though this resolution will 
pass—I can only say, let us put forth every resource and bend 
every energy to prosecute it to the limit of our ability that there 
may be a speedy and successful peace. This is your country and 
imine; it will be my fight as it is yours, and we must leave no 
stone unturned to bring victory to our arms, 





War With Germany. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. LUTHER W. MOTT, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In toe House or Representatives, 


Phursday, Aprit 5, 1917. 


Mr. MOTT. Mr. Speaker, this war was made in Germany. 
It has been said that the German Government will not declare 
War on this country in answer to this resolution. There is no 
need for a declaration of war on the part of Germany. Those 
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who doubt that the German Government declared war upon us 
with the sinking of the Lusifania, and the murder of hundreds 
of American men, women, and children may, if they choose, take 
the later date of February 1, 1917, when the German Govern- 
ment published its declaration of a ruthless submarine cam- 
paign. Since that time American vessels—neutral ships—ear- 
rying American passengers have been sunk: ships with muni- 
tions and ships without; vessels with cargoes and vessels in 
ballast; passenger ships going abroad and those returning home. 
If ever Germany investigated the character of the vessel it 
must have been after its sinking, as was the case with the 
Laconia. Was this not sufficient declaration of war upen 
America and Ameriean principles? 

We have been discussing this war in Europe for many weary 
months. It has furnished an excuse for everything from tariff 
failures to the high cost of living. It bas been the greatest 
source of trial to the patience of our President and State De- 
partment and a most prolific source of argument in this House, 
The subject has been exhausted from every viewpoint. Now, in 
my opinion, the time for discussion of its merits or demerits is 
past, and the past must be eliminated, and we should consider 
only the present and the future and the problems before us. 

Ethically and technically we have been in this war since the 
first ship carrying American passengers was sunk unwarnetd by 
a German submarine. That dates back two years or imore. 
I'rom that time the allies have been fighting the battles of Amer- 
ica and for the causes and ideals for which America has stood 
since the first meeting of the Continental Congress. During 
this period of strife in Europe we have been more than patient 
and forbearing. We have always been giving the German Gov- 
ernment just one more chance. We have accepted every excuse 
and refused no reasonable explanation fer the crimes that have 
been committed against us. We have even swallowed with good 
grace a few excuses and explanations that ily aceorded with 
national pride. Our politely couched requests fer justice have 
invariably been answered by the tearing up of another page of 
international law by the German Government. The only ex- 
planation we ever got was that the German Government was 
trying to starve England, and that because she had that pur- 
pose in view we were expected to stand idly by and watch the 
destruction of millions of dollars of American property and the 
death of hundreds of American citizens, noncombatants—wemen 
and children—through murderous Prussian U-boat methods. It 
may be recalled that the allies are trying to starve Germany to 
accomplish their ends, but they have not asked for the lives of 
American citizens, nor do they seek wholesale destruction of 
American property upon the high seas. 

The conduct of the Imperial German Government and its 
allies has outraged established law, violated every precedent of 
humanity and the rights of neutral nations. The agents of 
those Governments have hesitated at nothing in this country, 
They have fostered plots against our domestic peace and tran- 
quillity ; they have schemed against the sovereignty of America, 
and through their propaganda of hate have sown the seed of 
dissention and suspicion broadcast, causing American to look 
at American with suspicion and neighbor upon neighbor with 
eoldness and un-American dislike. The secret files of the State 
Department and the reports of agents of our Department of 
Justice undoubtedly would show the proof that under our free- 
dom of democracy and under their cloak of diplomatic immunity 
Germany and her allies, through accredited agents, have struck 
time and again at American principles in violation of all rights 
and customs and the etiquette of nations at peace with each 
other. 

And yet, as our President said in his splendid message on 
Monday, we realize that it is not the German people who are 
responsible for these crimes against right and reason, but the 
government of autocrats, who have misrepresented them. If 
we could send our message direct to the peoples of Germany, 
Austria, and Turkey, struggling under and stricken by Prussian 
militarism and autocracy for years, I believe the reply would 
come back, ‘‘ The people of Germany want no war with America. 
We want peace with you and with all the world.” 

Unfortunately we can not deal with the German people in 
this instance. The autocracy stands between them and us, and 
will until they rise as the people of Russia have done and throw 
off their shackles and cast down their yokes of servitude and 
establish a new government where the people shall rule, with 
equal rights to all and special privileges to none. 

There have been but few people in this country who have 
wanted war with Germany, and there are few now who would 
want it but for the lofty purposes of maintaining the ideals of 
Americanism and the principles of our country’s founders. The 
long list of crimes of the German Government against democ- 
racy and humanity, from the devastation of Belgium and France 
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and the enslavement of the civilian population, culminates in 
savage attacks upon the democracy of the world as represented 
by our national endeavor to maintain our rights of free and 
unrestricted travel 
a neutral nation at peace with all the world. We have never 
vet entered into a war without high purpose. We have never 
sought at the outset of any war the extension of our lands or 
the enrichment of our Treasury. In the Revolutionary War we 
fought to secure freedom as a Nation and the right for men to 
live in freedom and equality. In the War of 1812 we fought 
for the freedom of the seas and the right of free travel there- 
upon. In the Civil War we fought to maintain the Union. Our 
Jast war we fought with Spain for the sake of humanity and to 
relieve the oppressed. 

Once we have started, and I believe that to-day will mark the 
entrance of this country into the world war, in my opinion, it 
should not be a half-hearted attempt upon our part to lend our 
moral aid to the cause of democracy but one that will make 
itself felt. It should be one that will be productive of results 
and the genuine good of all the people of the German Empire 
and its allies. We have been spreading our doctrines of democ- 
racy into almost every nation upon earth except into the Ger- 
man Empire and the countries of its allies. America has been 
the shining light of democracy and humanity, casting its rays 
around the globe, Our peaceful progress, our humanity, our 
illustrious example has been the standard of republics since the 
closing days of the eighteenth century. We have striven in this 
instance to bring the light of reason to Germany through peace- 
ful methods, but where treaties have become scraps of paper, 
international law a relic of the Dark Ages, and honor a for- 
gotten accomplishment these methods have failed, and at last 
reluctantly and with sorrow we find that we must unsheath 
the sword that has lain in its scabbard since 1898, 

As we have fought victoriously in all these wars, accom- 
plished the fulfillment of our ideals and our high purposes, so 
shall we fight now in this war with all our might and main, 
and when our armies and our Navy return with battle flags fly- 
ing and the laurels of victory borne aloft, when armed conflict 
ends and quiet reigns once more upon this troubled earth, let 
us pray God that as war was made in Germany, may an eyer- 
lasting peace be made in America! 





Resolutions in Regard to Migratory Birds and National 
Defense Act, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


WILLIAM J. CARY, 


OF WISCONSIN, 


HON, 


In true Hovse or RepresEntATIvVEs, 
1917. 


Mr. CARY, Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp I include the following reso- 
lutions: 

Joint resolution relating to the protection of migratory birds. 


Whereas there exists a convention between the United States and Great 
Britain for the protection of migratory birds, the ratifications whereof 
were exchanged on December 7, 1916; and 

Whereas there are now before the Congress Senate bill 7858 and House 
bill 20080, both intended to give full force and effect to said conven- 
tion in this country; and 

Whereas the Legislatures of the States of Minnesota and Michigan have 
before them resolutions memorializing Congress to promptly enact 
such needed legislation: Now, therefore, be it ; 
Resoived by the senate, the assembly concurring, That this Legisla- 

ture of the State of Wisconsin does hereby respectfully urge upon Con- 

gress that it promptly enact Senate bill 7858 or House bill 20080 for 
the protection of migratory birds. 

That the Senators and Representatives in Congress from the State of 
Wisconsin are respectfully requested to use their influence and to yote 
for the passage of such iegisiation. 

That copies of this resolution, duly attested by the signatures of the 
presiding officers and chief clerks of the two houses, shall be trans- 
mitted to the President of the Senate, to the Speaker of the House of 
tepresentatives,-and to each of the Senators and Representatives in 
Congress from this State, 


Monday, April 9, 


Epwarp F, DctrMar, 
President of the Senate. 
LAWRENCE C. WHITTET, 
Speaker of the Assembly, 
0. G. MuNSON, 
Chief Olerk of the Senate. 
C. B..Suarrer, 
Chief Clerk of the Assembly, 





upon the high seas, as is our prerogative as | 


a 
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A resolution relating to the national-defense act. 
Whereas under the Constitution of the United States and by effec; 


Vederal statutes, the able-bodied men of military age are constitute! 
those in each State the militia of that State, and together in 
States the milifin of the United States. and this whether enlixs, 


for a term of years and called Organized Militia or National Goo 
or whether unorganized and so denominated in the law: and 


| Whereas power is conferred upon the Congress by the Constitutio: 


provide for the calling forth of the militia to execute the .aws 
the Union, suppress insurrection, and repel invasions, and fo: 
other purpose; and 

Whereas by virtue of section 111, act of Congress, June 8, 1916 


President of the United States may, when Congress shall hay: 
thorized the use of the armed land forces of the United States 
any purpose requiring the use of troops in excess of those of +) 
Regular Army, draft into the military service of the United Sts: 
any or all members of 
Guard Reserve ; and 
Whereas the direct effect of the foregoing provision will be to n 
rially lessen enlistment in the National Guard whose true functi: 
is to enroll, organize, and give convenient opportunity for mili! 
training to all citizens capable cf bearing arms to the end that 
may efficiently perform their constitutional military duties ; and 
Whereas men who would frecly pledge themselves to serve if th 
Federal service under oath ts limited to the grave national e1 
gencies enumerated in the Constitution will be deferred from 
training and service if this oath also obligates them to leave | 
ness and settled occupation, on order of the President, to gar 
posts, domestic or foreign, which the Regular Army is inadequ 
to guard, or to perform other military routine duties in tim: 
peace; and 
Whereas the extending by the same act of the term of original en 
ment in the National Guard to six years, three years active and t 
reserve, also tends to defeat the purpose of the law if that pury: 
is to have subject to the President’s call at any time the maxin 
number of trained guardsmen since those who may be thus heli 
reserve for the final three years will not equal in number thy 
who will be deterred from original enlistment by thought of i 
contingencies of these years: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the Legislature of the State of Wisconsin respect 
petitions the Congress of the United States to so amend the act 
June 3, 1916 (national-defense act), as to make the draft of th: 
tional Guard applicable only when in the judgment of the Presid 
a national emergency requires the use of National Guard troops be: 
the borders of the United States; be it further 
Petitioned, That the said act be also amended by the Congre 
that the term of original enlistment in the National Guard shal! 
three years of active service therein, with provision that on the «\) 
ration of his active service any guardsman physically_able may, i 
so elects and takes oath, enlist.in the National Guard Reserve for 
period as the Congress shall determine and enact; be it farther 
Resolved, That the secretary of state be, and he is hereby directed 
forward a duly authenticeted copy of these resolutions to the Pri 
dent of the United States, to the President of the Senate of the Unit 
States, and to the Speaker of the House of Representatives of the Un 
States; also to the Senators and Members of the Llouse of Repres: 


tives from this State, 
LAWRENCE C. WUOITTE?T, 
Npeaker of the Asseni 
C. BE. SHAFFER, 
Chief Clerk of the Assenih 


the National Guard and of the Nat 








Resolutions Adopted by a Mass Meeting at Springfield, Mo. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. COURTNEY W. HAMLIN, 
OF MISSOURI, 
In tne House or Representatives, 
ipril 9, 1917. 


Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to 1 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, [ include the follow 
resolutions : 


Be it resolved by this mass meeting in Convention Hall, Springfi 
Mo., of 15,000 sovereign citizens of Missouri, That we consider it 
oo and privilege as citizens of these United States, regardless 
nativity or political conviction, to consecrate, and we do hereby con 
crate, our persons and property to the service of our Government in | 
protection and defense of our homes, of our rights, to continue to chjo 
the blessings of a republican form of government, established and mi 


Monday, 


tained oy the —_ for the people, and of the people, and of the rig 
secured to us by the laws of nations upon the high seas. | 
We solemnly pledge to the President, the Congress, and the Gov: | 
ment our loyal support in the accomplishment of these sacred purpose>. 
To refuse to resist international crime is to be unworthy of the nai | 
American, and it is our present duty to the cause of frecdom to supp. 


our Government in any sacrifice required to defend those principles « 
international law and order absolutely essential to civilization: ‘The! 
fore be it 

Resolved, That we approve in the fullest measure the action of Pre- 
dent Wilson in severing relations with Germany and arming Ameri 
vessels for their defense against ruthless and piratical attack mad 
against them by a power seemingly gone mad with imperialism. 

Exercising our sovereign right, we strongly recommend to and wre 
upon Congress the vital importance of taking immediate and energ:(! 
action to properly protect the honor and safety of our country, that i! 
make prompt provision for an adequate Army, Navy, coast defense, ani 
full equipment sufficient to enable our country to defend itself agains! 
any force Which any nation may send. 
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We pray for pea 
and collectively, to in the fullest measure prepare us for war, to the end 
that blasting ruin and shame may not come upon our Nation for the 
lack of proper expenditure of a few paltry dollars. What would it 


profit our Nation to gain the wealth of the world and lose our ideals 
of freedom and human rights? Be it further 

Resolved, That we aid and encourage in every way possible the im 
mediate movement of recruiting our Army and Navy to the fullest 
standard required by our President, and that we pledge him and our 
eountry a constant continuation of this movement so long as he shall 
consider it necessary, 


Resolutions in Regard to War With Germany, 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM Uf. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


REPRESENTATIVES. 
Thursday, April 5, 197. 


Mr. CARTER of Massachusetts. Mir. Speaker. 
nted me to extend my remarks in the Recorp [T wish to include 


In tne Hovse o1 


I under the leave 
gra ( 
some resolutions that have been recentiy forwarded to me 
The resolutions are as follows: 
COMMONW MIASSACHI 


Cows 


wAt Wor SEVIS 


NEI 


Ot EL A 


Ion. WILLIAM H. CARTER. 

Dein Mr. CONGRESSMAN: Ai tunual meeting of 
the town of Needham, held on the 26th day of Mai 
ollowing resolutions were voted unanimously, viz 


th rina 


hb, A. D. 190% hae 








Whereas the German Imperial Government has torbicede the citizens 
of the United States the exercise their lawful rights on the high 
seas. and has without cause sacrificed American lives thereon: and 

“Whereas the President has seyered diplomatic relations with thot 


Government and called Congress to take further action thereon 
herefore be it 

© Resolved by the citizens of Needham, Mass., in annual tou 1 t 
ing assembled- 

“First. That we commend the President for his action in severing 
diplomatic relations and in the further steps he has taken for th ro- 
tection and preservation of American lives ou land and sea. 

“Second. That we assure the President and our Representatives in 
Congress of our unqualified support in any measures that they may 
deem necessary for the preservation of life and the vindication of 


national honor. 
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e, but we urge the Members of Congress, individually | 


“Third, That a committee of 15 be appointed by the nonorable board 
of selectmen, to be a committee on public safety to cooperate with the 
State committee on public safety in furtherance of the principles of 
freedom and humanity. Be it further 

“Resolved, That these resolutions be spread upon the town records | 


and a copy thereof forwarded to the President, Woodrow Wilson, snd 


the Senators and Congressmen of the Commouwealth of Massachusetts 
Attest : 
L[ SEAL. | THOMAS SuTTON, Town ¢ } 
CARVENTERS’ Districr CoUNCIL, 
Vewton, Mass., March # i 
Hon. WILLIAM H, Carter, 


Representative from Massachusetts, Washington, D.C. 


_ Dean Str: At a meeting of this council held March 8 the ‘ollow- 
ing resolutions were adopted, and [ was instructed to forward a cop: 


of the same to you. 


Respectfully, yours, EVERETT A. MCASSEY, Secretar 
NewTON, MASS., March 8, 19 


Whereas the present prices of food have soared beyond the reach of the 
_workingmen of this country; and 
Whereas the manipulators of the foodstuffs in this country seem to ha 
cornered the market so that there is no relief in sight ; and 
Whereas the citizens of this country deem it time that some 
action be taken to stop this procedure at once: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That this Carpenters’ District Council of Newton, 
demand that you, as a representative of the people of the United States 
put in force such laws that this state of affairs will stop at once, now, 
and for all time; and also be it 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to the President 
the United States, one to the governor of Massachusetts, one to 


drasti 


the 


Mass., | 


i 


mayor of our city, one to the Attorney General of the United States, | 
one to each of our 2 Senators, and one to cach of our 16 Representatives 


in Congress, and also be spread on the records of this meeting. 
ALEX. G. NICOLSON, 
GEORGE SOBIESKI, 
EB. Mureny, 


Committec on Resolutions. 
BOARD OF SELECTMI 
. ASULAND, MASS., April 1919 
Hlon. Wittiam Hf, Carrer, 
Representative in Congress. 
F , My DEarn CONGRESSMAN: Inclosed you will find a copy of a resolu 
} tion adopted by the citizens of Ashland, Mags., in the town meeting 


held Wednesday, April 4, 1917. 
Very truly, yours, ABRAHAM H. LINCOLN, 


Clerk of Board of Selectmen. 
F Whereas the President of the United States of America has called Con- 
7 gress into extraordinary session to take action on a war resolution 
against the Imperial German Government: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the citizens of Ashland, Mass., in town meeting as 
Sembled, to hereby solemnly pledge their support to the President and 
Government of the United States of America to any action they deem 
necessary to maintain and protect the honor and safety of the Amer- 
ican people and of the Government of the United States of America, 


| 
' 
| 
| 


| 


} 
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aw? 
Broox Fr. MA V : 
fon, Wittram TI. Carrer, 
Needha Height Wass 

Dear Sir: I bave the honor to tra n \ wil Ll coy of 
the resolutions adopted by the town meeting m 1 town of 
Brookline et the annual meeting held \ ESE Maa 1. WOU. 

Respectful! 
Eowarp W, BAK 
( I: of Brook 
The oviginal of th uly ‘ t en sent to the Presid 
BROOKLINE, MAs 

At a weeting of the town- meeting ! of the town of Brookli 
assembled in town meeting at the tow hall on Wednesday, the Is 
day of March, 1917, the f * and resolution 
adopted by a rising vote 

Whereas the German Tmperial Government has, as President Wilse 

has said, forbidden to our people the exercise of their peaceful and 
legitimate errands on the bigh seas ul in consequence the P 
lent bas severed diplomati ‘dations with German ind has tx 
teps te protect American itizens and American h h 
uckhnowledged righ m the high i Therefor 

Resolved b th ' necting nb of d 
ti 2tst dau of Marel or 

First. That they mumend the Dre lent hii ncoomip , 
position in the relations of the United 3 es h ¢serma ined 
insisting that the acknowledged eh America iii \ i 
ail sea be respected 

*Secoud., That vii thie ve a road en h " 
that a state ot war practicall ‘ sts; and lies , that at eile 1 
resistance to Germany must necessarily invol oopera tit wiih 
Gireat Britain, Fran and their allis they urge ipen in ty 

db Congress tie imme te consideration of such action 

Third. That thes io the President and rou 
analified lovalty and support in th sis of 0 Nution h 

A tru pny 

Art ‘ 

{ \\ i 
Pon ‘ ' 
Ml uv 
Hou. Witntaw TE. Canve 

iouse of Rep cutat : tu inal Pp. ¢ 

Pesolred, That h i W on, Ma nibbled 
muvual town meeting, at this time of grave national crisis declare 
tllegiance to our country and our unhesitating support of the President 
of the United States amd all other mistituted authorities, in any to 
vard step to protect A um dives, American righ vel Atniet ' 
honor No ship that flies our. flag i tome mall no American life i 
too humbie to be denied the protection of our Government We urge 
upon Congress the imperative duty of enacting at the coming ion a 
bill for compulseor nilitary traming of the youth of our land as a 

feguard { liber un ountry need rnd demand leadership, and 
ve call upon our President and the Congress and upon our governet 
to take tmimediate ane cective action to resist geression, that wun 
ishamed we may transmit te our de sudan those principl 
reedom and duty for which ou i tor ver nnd ote hed tt 
Tolevened | nimeu vibopted “ ote 

ANprew Fisk, Moderator 
Aierep ! UETINe 
Bb. Lonise Youne 
1 te I yi 
etm 
a 
‘ HiaM, MA Varel , i 
Hon. Winrnram PD. Canvi 

Hause of Representate Washingtai nn. ¢ 

Dean Stra: The citizens of Framingham, assembled ino crowded tm 
veeting Monday, March 26, O17 oted unanimously to forward at 
om to their Representative in Congress, to the United States Sen 
itors from Massachusetts, and to the President this expre ion of their 
approbation of the measures recently taken for meeting the present 
intervational crisis, the call to Congress to mect in extraordinary se 
sion, the order to enrol! the National Cruard in United State service, 
the increase of the naval forces of the Natiou : also to assure the Pre 
dent of unhesitating support, without partisan division, of h viger 
ous policy as he may recommend to protect our shipping, to safeguard 
the rights of our peopl ind to maintain our basic principles of 
democratic governinent against the aggressive militar ti vared 

i by the Government of German 
of : 

A true copy. 

Attest Flin. vd \. Dh } 

Secretary of the Meeting 
ASHLAND, My tprit * 9 
lion. WinntamM TE. Carver 

Hlouse of Representatire Washington, D. ¢ 

At a public meeting at the Congregational Church of Ashland te 
light, the people were almost unanimen favor of wn il milita 
tTratning 

a Gow 
THe FRAMINGHAM De > or Tit 
Vraminghaw Va Ware} ’ 
Ifon. Wi. Il. Carrer, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear Sin: At at regular mecting of the Framingham Board Trade, 
held Tuesday evening, March 27, it was unanimously voted to ge on 
record as favoring universal military training and that th re- 
tary be instructed to write to the Senators from Massachuse ina 
the Representative from this district concerning this action © the 
board and requesting their favorable action on this matter, 

Very truly, yours, 
. ea EpGan Potter f tru 
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Vn COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 1917. 
olutions favoring the establishment of universal military and naval 
training. 
Resolved, That the Senate and House ef Representatives of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts in General Court assembled recommend 
ithe immediate establishment by Congress of an adequate system of 


Ne 


universal military and naval training under the direction of the 
National Government; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be sent by the secretary 
of the Commonwealth to the President of the United States, to the pre- 
siding officer of cach branch of Congress, and to each Senator and 
Representative from Massachusetts in Congress, 


A true copy. 
Attest: PP, LANTRY, 


Commonwealth, 


ALBER' 
Scerctary of the 





Our Duty as Patriots. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
WON. DAVID A. HOLLINGSWORTH, 
OHIO, 
REPRESE NTATIVES, 


OF 
In tuk Howse or 
Thursday, April 5, 1917. 


Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I shall vote for this 
resolution as a patriotic duty; I shall vote for it in the same 
spirit with which over a half century ago I offered my young 
inanhood to my country on a similar call from President Lincoln, 
although I fully realize that our action to-day will bring more 
rejoicing to the descendants of old King George the Third at 
London than any act in the world’s history since Wellington's 
victory at Waterloo and Napoleon's exile to St. Helena. 

I shall vote for it, because our present duly elected Chief 
Magistrate has said to us in effect that he has exhausted all 
proper means of avoiding war with a nation which happily here- 
tofore has been at peace with us during all our national life. 
As the President has well said, “it is a most fearful thing to 
lead this great peaceful people into war”; but his is the re- 
sponsibility ; our duty in a sense is of lesser degree—that com- 
mon to all official and patriotic citizenship. 

I represent a district in which there are many so-called 
pacifists, sturdy, rugged, conscientious believers in the peaceful 
doctrines of William Penn; nonresistants, if you please, and 
yet men and women of the type of martyrs, unafraid in any 
human presence. I honor them. Family traditions and teaching 
point me in the same diréction, and yet, as in the lurid days 
of the Civil War, placing country above family ties or personal 
considerations, I must respond to duty as I understand it— 
answer the call of the President and stand by him in matters of 
immediate concern, such as the resolution we are now con- 
sidering, reserving only matters of conscience and the future 
exercise of deliberation and judgment on doubtful govern- 
mental policies which may or may not arise after the exigencies 
of the hour shall have passed. 

With me it is not a matter of excitement or hysteria caused 
by war propagandists or aroused by the more serious and burn- 
ing words of the President. I do not agree in sentiment with 
all he has said. I have felt that absolute neutrality, even to the 
extent of an embargo on the shipment of arms and ammunition 
to belligerents, was the duty of this great Republic, and I am 
loth to waver in judgment in this respect. Yet when I re- 
turned to Washington on the day before the meeting of this 
extraordinary session of Congress and found on my office desk 
awaiting me many friendly letters and telegrams of advice, 
some making demands with which I could not comply, and a few 
making threats which were ignored a8 unworthy, I at once, 
without hesitation or doubt, wrote to my good friends of peace 
the following letter, omitting only the names: 

[Office of D. A, HOLLINGSWortH, M. C., eighteenth Ohio district.] 

WasHINGTON, D. C., April 1, 1917. 


RespecteD Frienns: I have your interesting, and I assure 
you most appreciated, letter on peace and good will among men 
and nations, now in imminent danger of being broken, which I 
regret certainly as much as anyone can, my own early training, 
environment, and feelings being much like your own. But I 


in senate, adopted March 29, 1917. : 
In house of respresentatives, adopted, ‘n coneurrence, March 50, 191 


fear we are approaching a condition where not to stand by the 
President—elected for four years by the people and the only one 
we have or can have in the present emergeucy—would be like 
attempting to tie the hands and embarrass the executive branch 
of the Government, a thing which I feel no Member of Con- 
gress ought to be expected to do in such an hour of national 
peril, 
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This does not mean that all Members of Congress should follow 
him in extreme ideas for the future, such as the construction o? 
big battleships in large numbers which can not possibly be put 
in commission until after present dangers are past, or in big 
standing armies for the future formed by compulsory military 
training; in other words, abandoning the ideals of the Republic 
for the reactionary ideals of monarchy. My hope has been that 
permanent peace and disarmament might come together. 

And, writing on the eve of a possibly fateful to-morrow, 1] 


| have hope that the dire extremity of war may be avoided with 


honor, and that America may yet be able to lead the nativ 
upward by means other than the sword. 

But if war comes, or the alternative of national dishono 
presented, my instincts, feelings, and endeavors will be with : 
country, its flag, and American ideals, 


Very respectfully, D. A. HoLtitmnasworrn 





Resolutions Adopted by Georgia Division of the Travelers’ 
Protective Association. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. J.W. OVERSTREET, 
OF GRORGIA, 
In tur Howvse or RepresenTATIvEs, 
Monday, April 9, 1917. 


Mr. OVERSTREET. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granied to 
me to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include resolutions 
adopted by Georgia Division, Travelers’ Protective Association, 
in convention assembled, Atlanta, Ga., April 6, 1917. 

The resolutions are as follows: 

Resolutions adopted by Georgia Division, Travelers’ Protective Associa- 
tion, in convention assembled, Atlanta, Ga., April 6, 1917. 
Whereas there is a possibility of an attempt to invade our country by 

a foreign power ; and 
Whereas there is no highway between Tybee Island and Savannab, (a., 

therefore a road is a military necessity. There are no means at 
pono for ingress and egress to and from Fort Screven on Tybee 
sland, Ga., save the Tybee Railroad, and a few well-directed shots 
would destroy this railroad, thus cutting off all means of escape for 
the occupants of Fort Screven: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we call upon our Representatives in the United States 
Senate and House of Representatives at Washington to use their |v 
efforts to introduce and have passed a bill requiring the prompt con- 
struction of a road between Tybee Island and Savannah, Ga., fully 
prepared to meet all military demands. 


The War Resolution. 





EX'TENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM L. LA FOLLETTE, 


OF WASHINGTON, 
In rue House or Representatives, 


Thursday, April 5, 1917. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. Speaker, I desire to reiterate the 
expressions I uttered when informed that my time for the dis- 
cussion of the resolution plunging this country into war, had 
expired. “Such an important question as this we can hof 
have any time to discuss!” Think of it! A resutution jre- 
cipitating our Nation into war that will cost many thousands 
of precious lives and billions of dollars in money, which will 
have to be wrung from the people by excessive taxatio!, 
brought into the House and rushed through within 16 hours. 
Why this haste? Is it because the emergency is so great? | 
deny it. It is because we are asked to pass it on a f: 
assumption of fact, as I stated in the remarks I made on | 
floor last night. 

The public are asked to believe it is because of the sinking 
of some of our ships, with attendant loss of life, by Germal 
submarines. That is a plausible defense to make for our action 
to the people. It appeals to them—the destruction of the lives 
of our citizens! How long since we became so tender of their 
lives? Congress was in session when United States warships 
were ordered from Tampico waters, leaving a large hotel build- 
ing full of our people to the tender mercies of a Mexican mob. 
There were many women and children among the besieged ; 
they asked for help and succor. The ships’ admiral referred 
their prayer to Washington and received orders that caused 
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them to stenm away under protest while the eyes of those 
women and chiliren besieged there viewed the flag, whose 
honor our boys are now asked to give up their lives to defend, 
as it faded in the distance, leaving them to their fate. A for- 
eign warship, belonging to the ruthless German race, hap- 
pened to be in that harbor, It landed marines, forced back 
the mob, escorted those Americans, whose lives were not of 
sufticient importance for our Government to care for or pro- 
tect, with the help of a British vessel, to our port of New 
Orleans. I suppose those refugees have hearts full of hate for 
the ruthless Germans and love for those who considered the 
“saluting of the flag” of much greater importance than the 
protection of their lives and honor, 

The President came before Congress in regard to the using of 
the American forces in connection with the flag fiasco at Tam- 
pico, and the Congress in that case passed the resolution re- 
quested under a misapprehension of the facts, and each and 
every move that followed proved it. The Congress should have 
been entirely too astute to consider a failure to fire a salute 
of 21 guus in honor of our flag by an unrecognized Government 
of enough importance to justify the request for authority to use 
our armed furces against Huerta, 
purpose in mind. We may have accomplished that purpose ; 
it is not given to mankind to absolutely read the minds of their 
fellows. We sometimes make a good guess. 


shipload of arms we stopped from unloading was taken off at 
another nearby port, we accomplished nothing in that respect. 
Huerta never saluted the flag. We killed a couple of hundred 
Mexicans, snuffed out the lives of 19 American boys, for what? 
God knows! I wish only 19 could be lost by the passage of this 
resolution. 


It only veiled the greater | 


We only know we | 


marched into Vera Cruz and then marched out again. The | she can recruit her armies from her own dependencies with 


Mr. Speaker, it will more than likely be 1,900,000 lives, and | 


then some. And not because of the loss of a few ships (in many 
cases ships under American registry, largely controlled by 
sritish capital) with the attendant loss of some American lives; 


we did not, in my judgment, enter Vera Cruz simply to prevent | 


the landing of arms, that was only incidental; the proof is that 


the arms were landed a few days later in Porto Mexico while we | 


had 17 warships in Mexican waters. 

We are not entering this war directly because of our personal 
ioss of property and lives through German submarines; in my 
judgment we are entering this war because Great Britain and 
her allies in this country realize that the German submarine 
will get England and France's backs to the wall. They are be- 
coming depleted in both men and money. Death is cliiming the 
former and American munition factories and American war ma- 


terial manufactories have largely absorbed the latter. Our capi- | 


talistie class has made huge loans to the entente allies. which 
they have received back in payment for the munitions and war 
supplies, 


Should the entente fail, where will “ Shylock get his | 


pound of flesh”? What are the lives of a couple of millions of | 
| war not asked for nor desired by them, even though some of 


Americans when such huge profits are at stake? The farm boys 
and the laborers in city and country usually do the fighting and 
dying. Why not offer them now as security for American manu- 


facturers’ profits, while they are securing additional profits and | 


dividends at home by furnishing more war supplies? What are 
young lives when American honor ($) is at stake? 


Mr. Speaker, there are other viewpoints and I desire to be | 


fair. It may be that our President and his Cabinet have, in dis- 
cussing this matter around the table, taken the view that with 


Russia as an uncertain factor, owing to revolution and the estab- | 


lishment of an untried Government, that might collapse as a real 


fighting entity at any time, and if it should it would be more | 


probable that Germany would win the war, then the question 
to decide would be, Is it our place to make their quarrel ours and 
offer our boys to die in order that England and France may win? 
Will it do to allow England and France to go to the wall? Is it 
best for civilization and the good of the world that such an 
ending shall be? 

The dollar mark might not have figured in their minds at all 
(even though it would incidentally do all I have outlined) and 
only high regard for the future welfare of our country and the 
world may have entered into their calculations. If such was 
the case, why was not the matter put up to Congress to de- 
cide instead of a much less, and when I consider Tampico, I 
4m constrained to say a more trivial cause for war, advanced? 
Is not the law-making department of our Government worthy 
of the fullest confidence? If the latter proposition I have ad- 
vanced is the real motive for this resolution it should be 
thoroughly analyzed. Are we under any obligations to either 
Great Britain or France that are so great as to demand this 
Sacrifice? Has their conduct during the centuries been such as 
to justify so great an offering? I say it has not and I defy our 
historians to point out a single act in all their history that 


er 


would justify this assistance. The newspapers are howling the 
present of a billion dollars of the peoples’ money to Irrance for 
the assistance rendered us during our Revolutionary War. 
Washington himself laid any claim for our bounty in that di 
rection to sleep. He loved La Fayette, who made person: : 
sacrifice; but as to the French Government under the rule of 
the Bourbon King Louis XVI, he expressed no sense of obli- 
gation, France was at war with England and she helped us 
because by so doing she helped herself; we were to the extent 
we held English armies in America and to the extent we killed 
or captured her soldiers, fighting France’s battles. Washing- 
ton fully realized this. France had no personal feeling for 
America, nor sympathy with her desire for freedom. English 
history is too well known to all our citizens to make them be- 
lieve we owe her anything in the way of gratitude or gratuities. 

Mr. Speaker, I think we can help England greatly, if she so 
desires and the American Congress is willing to make the ven- 
ture, by buying from His Majesty’s Government his North 
American possessions. We can afford to pay him a good price; 
I care not how high the Congress cares to go, if at all in reason, 
We can afford to go high. In that way we can punish Ger- 
many’s warfare on us through her submarines and not put our 
boys into war for a quarrel not ours. For God’s sake, let us 
pause before it is too late. If we will furnish England gold for 
her North American possessions that she can pay her way with 


which to fight her battles as she needs them. We can defer 
delivery of Canada until five years after the date of the consum- 
mation of the deal, not depriving England of its assistance dur- 
ing her present struggle, thus securing to her the sinews of war. 

Mr. Speaker, [ can not vote for a war involving us in a part- 
nership abhorrent to me. In my judgment, unadvisable and in- 
excusable, including the placing of our boys in the trenches of 
Europe, with the attendant horrors. 

Mr. Speaker, Woodrow Wilson, the historian and writer, has 
said, among other things: 

I sometimes think it ts true that no people ever went to war with 
another peopie. Governments have gone to war with one another, but 
peoples, so tar as I remember, bave not. 

If that sentiment he penned was true and the thought is fol- 
lowed to a logical conelusion, this war will not be between the 
German people and the people of the United States, but between 
the German Government, as represented by the Kaiser and the 
Reichstag, and the United States Government, as represented by 
Woodrow Wilson and the Congress of the United States, and 
the people of the United States and the people of Germany will 
not have gone to war with each other at all. 

The pity of it! The people of Germany and the people of 
the United States have to bleed, suffer, and die for the acts of 
the Kaiser and the Reichstag and Wilson and the Congress! 
I agree with Mr. Wilson, the historian, and I, for one, decline to 
assume the responsibility and to help to force our people lnto a 


our people have expressed such a desire. I have not heard of 
‘he recruiting stations being overrun by those gentlemen offer- 
ing themselves as a sacrifice. I have not heard of members of 
the chambers of commerce and boards of trade (nor of their 
sons) that have passed resolutions asking Congress and the 
people to stand by the President and pledging their support 
tushing to the recruiting stations and enlisting as privates in 
the ranks for the trenches of Europe. Neither have I heard of 
any of the great meetings filled with patriotic fervor and 
speeches of patriotism being followed by the enlistment of 
either the orators or the immediate members of their families. 
It is easy to orate; it takes courage to fight and offer yourself 
to almost certain death. Surely those patriots are not waiting 
to be conscripted. 

The flag, God bless it! To the man whose soul is attune with 
love for mankind ond a desire for the welfare of his country if 
stands for one thing; to the men who view it as an emblem to 
wave above their cargoes of contraband of war, arms, and 
ammunition, picric acid and hand grenades, Missouri mules, 
and so forth, it is only a protection for such commerce. Love 
of country and compassion for mankind has no room or habita- 
tion in their minds or hearts, and the flag only means protec- 
tion to their dollars and trade. Yes; use the flag and its honor 
as a means to lure young men to death and destruction. 

They have, in the nature of things, not thought very deeply of 
such matters; they have not yet realized that the flag only 
stands for what is in the heart of each individual; they have not 
given thought to the fact that the flag they are to die for was, 
for 85 years after we became a Nation, floating over a living lie. 
Our famous Declaration of Independence, containing the fiction 
that all men were created free and equal, was a mockery and a 
delusion as it waved over the slave pen and blood often flowed 
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from toe bondsman’s back as his master plied the lash. That 
fing for SS yeurs witnessed this great wrong and inconsistency. 

] am not throwing auy rocks at those who owned the slaves. 
The smug Yankee at the North, finding the negro unprofitable, 
sold him to the South, where economically he was profitabie; 
then he complacently foided his hands, thanked God that he 
had become better than his neighbor and, like the Pharisee of the 
Bible, expected to be blessed of God. He was equally guilty 
with the South for the living lie, and to-day it is from him the 
cry goes up most insistently, “Save my profits, protect my 
ventures! The flag has often cloaked sin like “slavery”; now 
it should protect my holy commerce.” Poor old flag! 

Mr. Speaker, people are wont to liken the present occupant of 
the White House to our martyred President, Abraham Lincoln. 
Abraham Lincoln abhorred slavery, yet he loved his country 
so greatly that he said: 

If I could save the Union without freeing any slaves I would do it, 
and if I could save it by freeing all the slaves I would do it, and if 1 
could save it by freeing some and waving others alone, I would also do 
that. What I do about slavery and the colored race I do because I believe 
it helps to save the Union, and what I forbear I forbear because I do not 
believe it would help to save the Union. * * * I shall try to cor- 
rect errors when shown to be errors, and I shall adopt new views 80 
fast as they shall appear to be true views. 

The President has received great credit for having kept us 
out of war. He received his reelection on that slogan. I think 
he made his fatal mistake, either advisedly or otherwise, when 
he insisted on the tabling of the McLemore resolution warning 
our citizens against traveling on ships carrying contraband of 
war, arms and ammunition, the armed merchant vessels of 
belligerent nations. The President had already, through his 
Secretary of State, Mr. Lansing, transmitted to some of our 
representatives abroad notice that the Government was con- 
templating giving practically this warning to all our citizens 
and designated their right tosotravelasa “doubtful legal right.” 
I feel that Abraham Lincoln would have said: “If by warning 
our citizens to keep out of the restricted waters I could pre- 
vent our entrance into this war, I would do so, regardless of 
their legal rights. If warning our people that their shipping 
arms and ammunition or any other contraband of war to any 
of the belligerent nations was absolutely at their own risk of 
life and property would have lessened our risk of being drawn 
into the maelstrom, with its attendant sorrow, suffering, and 
death, I would do it, regardless of doubtful legal rights.” 

I am sure Lincoln would have given those who would have 
tu suffer from war, who would lose their lives should we enter 
it, more consideration than he would have given the property 
rights of shippers of commodities under perilous conditions or 
those of our citizens who cared to travel in those waters “ to 
receive a thrill” or for profit or pleasure. 

Shall our people carry an interminable load of debt and give 
millions of human lives to assure their safety or right to thrilis, 
profits, or pleasure? If the President of the United States feeis 
that our people will long subscribe to such a doctrine why does 
he not trust to their patriotic fervor for the procuring of sol- 
diers to fight for our wrongs? Why does he advocate conscrip- 
tion, the method of the tyrant and the autocrat who has power 
of life and death over his subjects? Is it because he knows his 
position on the question is untenable and will not bear the light 
of reason. Does he know it will be necessary in order to carry 
out his ideas and procure enough men to carry out his will and 
purpose—to conscribe the youth of our land. The special plea 
is made that conscription will tend to equalize and force all alike 
to serve. There never was a conscription in history that caused 
equality of service; there will not be now. It sounds fine! Just 
wait and see how it works out. 

Mr. Speaker, each and every Representative or Senator who 
votes against this unholy partnership and the forcing of our 
country into this war knows the administration has power to 
carry out its purpose, and the measure is already as good as 
passed. It would have been much easier for them had they 
chosen to have been classed with the patriots voting for 
war. I myself already have a boy in the National Guard; he 
put in four months on the Mexican border and is subject to the 
trenches in Europe. My vote against war can not in any way 
help him. War is assured in advance of the vote. Why should 
not I make a fiery speech in defense of the dear old flag, vote 
for the war and conscription, then go home and pose as a hero, 
and if criticized say, “ What are you kicking about? I have a 
son who served on the Mexican border and is now with the 
colors. Surely your son is no more dear to you than is mine 
to me.” 

I could easily have taken that course and received the 
plaudits of thousands, and in my heart always had a contempt 
for myself. The price was too large; being a hero came too 
high. If I had done that, with my feelings and belief in regard 
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to this war, I would in reality feel inyseif unw orthy te repre- 
sent my district. 

Mr. Speaker, had I known that a majority of my constituents 
regardless of politics, were in favor of this war I probably 
could have brought myself to talk against it and te vote for it 
on the plea that I was carrying out their wishes and that it 
was my duty to do so. In that way I might to a great extent 
have satisfied both factions. I could not bring myself to do it. 
I do not know how a majority of the people of my district fee] 
about it. I have voted to keep them from war, from the loss of 
their sons and the widowing of their daughters; the maiden 
from losing her sweetheart and the wife her husband by the 
horrible death of European battle fields; and I am perfectly 
willing to abide by the verdict of the people as to my actions. 
If I am alive and physically fit, I will be a candidate to succeed 
myself at the next election. I will give the people of my dis- 
trict a chance to, by their votes, show whether I have erred jn 
judgment, lacked patriotism, or in any other way am unworthy 
of their suffrage, and will bow to their will if against me, not 
without some sorrow for respect lost and friendship severed, 
yet with perfect equanimity and a feeling of duty conscientious! y 
performed, with malice toward none and charity for all. 








War With Germany. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. 8S. WALLACE DEMPSEY, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In rue Hovse or Representatives, 
Thursday, April 5, 1917. 


Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Speaker, those who are opposed to this 
resolution or hesitate as to their course must believe, or at least 
hope, that war with Germany can be avoided. The question is, 
then, whether there is foundation for such a belief or even for 
a hope of peace. To determine it we need only to examine bricily 
the cause of this war and its course. 

There is substantial agreement among disinterested observers 
that Germany provoked and started the war, and that she did 
this deliberately, because she thought she had reached the linit 
of growth within her present boundaries, and to expand she must 
have more territory. Her ambition in this respect seems likely 
to fail, so far as regards Europe. She is steadily being driven 
back out of France, and at the present rate of progress by the 
allies she will at no very distant day lose the part she now 
has, and her hold on little Belgium will be loosened. The Serbian 
Army is again battling for its country. If Roumania is held, it 
must go to Bulgaria and Turkey. Germany has lost what few 
provincial possessions she had at the outbreak of hostilities. \s 
regards all these countries Germany’s enormous sacrifices of 
men and untold expenditure of money for nearly three lone, 
weary years count for nothing. 

There is, however, a land of promise to which she can and 
clearly does look, and that is all of the countries on this hemi- 
sphere to the south of the United States. If she ean acquire 
control or a dominating interest in even a considerable part of 
this vast territory, she can expand to the extent of her wildest 
dreams. One readily believes what he desires, and the prospect 
on a superficial view is alluring. Mexico is in chaos, and Ger- 
many has strong trade connections and a vast number of people 
of German descent in the South American Republics. 

Her intrigues against us with Mexico and Japan, carried on in 
our own land while we were still at peace with her, prove that 
Germany plans to obtain a foothold in this country to the south 
of us, and gives from her viewpoint the best of reasons for what 
would otherwise seem her inexplicable conduct toward us. 

Struggling single handed against almost a world in arms, if is 
incredible that, for the chance of crippling England, she would 
have defied us by her ruthless submarine warfare and hive 
brought into the field against her the one great neutral, with ® 
hundred million people and untold resources. She must, as her 
intrigues with Mexico prove, have fixed an ambitious eye en the 
land to the south of us, and have recognized that to acquire any 
part of it she must overthrow the Monroe doctrine through 2 
struggle with us. 

On all traditions of our nearly a century and a half of exist- 
ence we must maintain the Monroe doctrine. The quarrel be- 
tween us is, then, one which can not be reconciled. The inva- 
sion of our rights on the sea, the slaughter of our citizens not 
alone without cause but in defiance both of international law 
and of the common rules of humanity, demand, in performance 
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tection in return for obedience and support, the ultimate resort 
Back of it all looms Germany’s ambition to expand in | 


to arms. , | 
» wav of which stands our support of the Monroe doctri 

War, then, is inevitable, and let it come while we can march 
in step with England and France and Russia and Italy, and 


not be deferred until their quarrels have been settled and ay 
i 


of the basic contract between a country and its citizens of pr | 
| 
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the 
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military train- 
the Empire. 


nut recenti 


yrepared, must alone confront Germany 





ine ¢ xtending back through the whok 


Gentlemen inquire why the arme 


proposed by the President should not ther. We an- } 
swer because it was proposed in the hope that Germany wo 
not act as ruthlessly as she threntened to do; that she 1 


to scare our commerce from the seas, not to murder and de 
stroy if our boats had the courage to sail. Since then, too, th 
attempted intrigues with Mexico and Japan and the conspiracies 
igainst our industries here at home have been revealed. The 
situntion has entirely changed, and armed neutrality has prove 
utterly inadequate to the crisis 

Sympathy has been expressed, too, for the youth of our land. 
They, however, are speaking for themselves Harvard and 
Yale. our leading colleges, will. it is 1 
stant the call for recruits is given. Even the boys at the 
schools, like Philipps Exeter, are drilling and ready to go 





From age to age, from time to time, wars com Phe advai 
in civilization does not alter this rule. There comes a time 


the life of a nation when in decent self-respect it must take tl 
ultimate resort—that to arms. Such a time unhappily has now 
come to us, We have followed the 
trance toa quarrel.” Let us now remember the other part of it 
“But being in, bear thyself so that the opposer may beware of 
thee.” Let us devote ourselves to the task in hand with al 
resources of men and means, so that America may emerge at tl 
end with added dignity and prestige, with its name respect 


injunction, “ Because of ¢ 


| 
| honored throughout the world and wherever the Stars a 

Stripes may go. 
In conclusion let me quote, for the benefit of those who have | 

thought that war might be avoided, the words of a great German 


poet: 
Dream ye of peaceful sway, 
Dream on who dream it may, 
War still is empire's word. 
Peace! At the victor’s sword. 





The War Resolution. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFF: McLEMORE, 
OF TEXAS, 
In rue Hovse or 


Thursday, April 5, 1917. 


REPRESENTATIVES, 


Mr. McLEMORE. Mr. Speaker, as much as I may wish to 
stand by the President in all things, yet I can not, by an 
force of reasoning, bring myself to believe that a vote for this 
resolution will be right and just or that in casting such vote | 
I will be voicing the sentiment of a majority of the people T | 
have the honor to represent. I would not for any office within 
the gift of the people cast a vote contrary to my honest con- 
victtons, nor would I stultify myself by supporting that whic! 

I believe to be a violation of those American principles that 

were enunciated by Washington—Washington, that might: 
ruler who stood for all that is good and just and who dared | 
to do right in all things. 

Mr, Speaker, had the resolution simply declared that a state | 
of war has been thrust upon the United States by the Imperial | 
German Government and then directed the President to employ | 
the entire naval and military forces of the United States and 
the resources cf the Government to carry on the war, it would | 
perhaps have received the indorsement of the American people 
generally, But the resolution does not stop there, Mr. Speaker. | 
It makes the President's power absolute, and under the resolu- 
tion he can send our soldiers to the trenches of the allied | 
nations now at war with Germany, and he can employ at will 
the resources of the country, and by his action bring about 
foreign entanglements that will place upon the people of the 
United States a burden of taxation that in ages to come wil! 
Still be a millstone around the necks of the American people— 
hot the millionaires and favored ones, but the toiling masses, 
Who pay the taxes and fight their country’s battles. 


} Can whose ancestry 
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War With Germany. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. W. LARSE 


Ix toe Howse or Represen 


Thursday, April 5, 1917. 


Mr. LARSEN. Mr. Speaker, being 
House I had net intended to take any part 
the resolution pending, but the weight of res; 
that I can not refrain. 

With love for my country, a God-fearing 
pretation of that oath of office taken five days ago 
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faithful support of the Constitution and a loyal defense of the 
country against all foreign aggression, T shall without apology 
mental reservation vote for the resolution. 

I trust and believe I realize the seriousness of the proposed 
step, but as I view the situation, the [Imperial German Govern- 
ment has for months past been making war upon us, and we, in 





or 


an effort to prevent the conflict, have exhausted patience and 
diplomacy. The adoption of the resolution will be a promotion 
of our self-defense, and war is the only safe or honorable 


course to pursue. This war has been thrust upon us and we 
will accept the gage of battle, but in doing so let it be with an 
abiding faith in Him who rules the destinies of all, that we shall 
not submit and that all we do may be for His honor and glory 
nnd for an extension of democracy, righteousness, and political 
freedom. 

As a Nation we desire no extension of our territory or of our 
national rights, but we should permit no encroachment upon 
them; we would rather practice the peaceful pursuits of agri- 
culture and commerce than the arts of war; we would rather 
be victors in peace than in arms; we are satisfied to rule our- 
selves and over our own affairs, without intermeddling with 
others, und by the help of God we shall do so, 

The Imperial German Government has without just cause or 
provocation attempted to create internal dissension among us, 
to array labor against capital, the foreigner against the native, 
the negro against the white nan and the individual against the 
Government; it has sought by intrigue and plot to involve this 
Nation with the Mexican Government and to array its people 
against us so as to cause an attempt at invasion of our territory 
and war upon us; it has by an infamous submarine-warfare 
policy of a madman, deaf to diplomacy, sympathy. the rights of 
neutrals and noncombatants, wantonly destroyed our ships en- 
gaged in commerce and conveying the products of our factories 
and farms to foreign ports and returning with such commodities 
as our necessities required, and has taken the lives of American 
citizens peacefully and lawfully engaged in honorable pursuits 
and of helpless women and innocent children without notice or 
warning. 

The people of this Republie love peace and abhor war. Those 
of the district which T have the honor to represent are no excep- 
tion to the rule. They are enamored with life, plying their 
various vocations in a sun-kissed clime made musical by the song 
of birds, laughing children, and lowing herds; but the fires of 
patriotism burn bright in every southern home, and its gallant 
sons can be counted upon to rally to the flag of our country 
with that same self-sacrificing, patriotic devotion which charac- 
terized and immortalized those brave sons of the Confederacy 
who followed Gordon, Jackson, and Lee. They will come in 
legions from the dear old Southland, from— 

The hills and vales of Georgia, 
Where birds in blossoms dream, 
King Cotton waves his flag of white, 

And golden nuggets gleam, 


a 


From 
Where the roses bloom the sweetest 
For the daughters of the land, 
\nd the spirit of patriotism 
Throbs in the breast of every man. 


And, in the language of Jens Grondahl, you will hear them say: 


America, my country, I come at thy call; ‘ 
i plight thee my trotb, I give thee my all; 

In peace or in war I am wed to thy weal; 

i'll carry thy flag through the fire and the steel; 

On sea nor on land shall it suffer disgrace ; 

Unsullied it floats o'er our peace-loving race ; 

In reverence I kneel at sweet liberty’s shrine ; 

America, my country, command, I am thine. 





The Formal Announcement of the War Being Waged 
Against the United States by the Imperial German 


Government, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


ION. TOM D. McKEOWN, 


OF OKLAHOMA, 
IN rune Hovse or REepresENTATIVES, 
Thursday, April 5, 1917. 

Mr. McKEOWN,. Mr. Speaker, the people of my district love 
peace. They are engaged in the useful occupations of tilling 
the soil, raising cattle, and producing oil. They are a pioneer 
people acquainted with the hardships and dangers incident to 


building a prosperous Commonwealth from wild wastes and 
trackless prairies. 
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They have struggled against the devastation of the dront} 
and the destruction of the tornado, and are now struggling 
existence under almost unbearable conditions of land tit 
They are a cosmopolitan people, coming from every State in 
the Union and from every civilized country on the globe. 

Yet, Mr. Speaker, they are hopeful people and have been 
tiently waiting and hoping that the Imperial German Go y; 
ment would cease its unlawful attacks upon our commerce 
flag, and thereby escape this crisis. 

‘They have suffered from the blockade of their cotton 
ports of this country on account of the U-boat policy of « 
many; and the tenant farmers were practically ruined { 
cially by this policy in the fall of 1914. 

American lives have been destroyed, and the promise | 
German Government to modify its U-boat policy toward 
United States was accepted in good faith by the people o;{ 
district, a majority of whom were absolutely neutral in 1), 
feelings toward the belligerent countries. They voted in jhe 
last election for the President without regard to party a{ii! 
tions, because they believed he had used every endeavor to | 
the country out of war. They are ready to stand by him 1 
because they believe he has done everything possible to kee) 
the country at peace, notwithstanding war has been thrust wu; 
us without the formality of a declaration. 

I take this opportunity to refute the charge made by soi 


thoughtless, though noisy, persons, outside of this House, i).nt 
the people of Oklahoma and other interior States are less pa 


triotic than other States of the Union, and in reply to 1 
statements I will say that Oklahoma will send as many men 
and pay as much war tax as any other State, according to por 
lation and wealth. 

In this trying moment when I must cast my first vote in 
this House and upon such a momentous question, it is indeed 
a source of inspiration to receive patriotic messages, seme of 
which I shall have printed here as a part of my remarks: 

COALGATE, OKLA., April 21, 717. 
lion. ‘Tom D. McKeown, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Be it resolved by Coalgate Lodge, No, 988, Benevolent and Prot: ¢ 
Order of Hiks, That we stand behind the President of the United Si 
in his determination to protect American rights and as a pr 
ready with unflinching patriotism and assist our 
every needed peril on land or sea. 

BENEVOLENT AND PROTECTIVE ORDER OF ELKS, No. 988, 
Coalgate, Gila 


to aid country 


ADA, OKLA., March £6, 


Hon. Tom D. McKEown, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Official board, also Men's Bible Class, 50 strong, First Meth 
Church, indorse the President’s past action in the present crisis. 


contide in your judgment and will stand by you in all future | 
tions, 

J. L. BARRINGER, 
Chairman Commu 


LIOLDENVILLE, OKLA., April 
Hon. Tom D. McKeown, 
Washington, D. C.: 

In mass meeting here to-night Hughes County unanimously 
indorse any action which may be taken by the President or | 
with reference to war with Germany. 

a. 
Chairman Mass 


SIEVER, 
Mi 


WEWOKA, OKLA., April /, 
Hon, Tom D. McKrown, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Seminole County is with Wilson—peace if we may, war if wi 
We hepe for peace, but if war comes Seminole County will go Ivi-! 


LUTHER Hak 
J. C. Litiarp 
J. S. BaruaM. 


Personally I hate war and love peace. But the things | 
or the things I love are not material here to-night. ‘Thi 
question for me to determine is whether or not I shall »1 
the President by voting for the resolution, which is a fo 
declaration of the state of facts now existing. As to the 1 
of the controversy between the belligerent powers I have ivi! 
to do. 

Whether England has committed wrongs against our ric! 
upon the seas is not an issue here. But whether the course + 
the Imperial German Government toward the United Statcs 
in fact nothing less than war is the question to be determin 
War in its simple definition is: Open hostilities between nation 
And Gen. Sherman said, ‘ War is hell.” In ¢ie mind of the 1: 


who reads the record of the loss of American lives and proper! 

by the ruthless methods of the Imperial German Governiei 

in violation of the sacred sovereignties of international lav, '> 
overwhelmingly convinced that a state of war has been thru-' 
upon us; and this being true, I have no other alternative but tv 
vote for the resolution and thereby declare the truth to tl 
world, however much I regret to have the unpleasant duty to 








a 





perform upon the very threshold of my entrance here, but should 
1 hesitate or falter I would not be worthy of the constituents I 
a a my vote for the resoiution I am impelled by the 
desire to retain in this land of freedom the light of hope that 
shines from the eyes of the new-born babe born under the stars 
and stripes, where freedom and equality reign, where the boy 
or girl, whether blessed with riches, or whether born in abso- 
lute poverty, may rise to the highest plane of civilization. In | 
this connection I am reminded of the lines of John Albion An- 
drews carried on the editorial page of one of the leading dailies 
of my district: 

Whether right or wrong in its domestic or its foreign policy, judged 
by whatever standard, whether of expediency or of principle, the Ameri- 


can citizen can recognize no social duty intervening between himself and } 
his country. He may urge reform, but he has no right to destroy. In- 
trusted with the precicus inheritance of liberty, endowed with the gift 
of participation in a popular government, the Constitution makes him at 
once the beneficiary and the defender of interests and institutions he 
can not innocently endanger; and when he becomes a traitor to his 
country he commits equal treason against mankind, 





War With Germany. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ARTHUR B. ROUSE, 
OF KENTUCKY, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 
Thursday, April 5, 1917. 


Mr. ROUSE. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to me to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp I include the following letter 


and resolutions ; | 
INDUSTRIAL CLUB (INC.), 

Covington, Ky., April 5, 1917. 

Yon. AkTHUR B, ROUSE, | 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. | 


My Dear Mr. Rouse: I am inclosing herewith a resolution that has 
been offered and unanimousiy passed by the board of directors of this 


club, and we trust, that our President will grant us the privilege of 
being of material assistance to our country in the ways as offered in 
a resolution or in other kindred ways that he may see fit to des- 
gnate. 

The pulse of this community with every beat is for the President 
—~ his policy. This feeling is unanimous beyond the shadow of a 
doubt. 

If there is any information that you care to give, or if there is any | 
service that this organization could give that would be of assistance 
to you or the Government, if you will kindly advise us we will gladly 
comply with the request. 

With kindest personal regards, I remain, 

Yours, very sincerely, L. B. Wiison. 


Whereas the President of the United States has addressed the Congress, 
assembled in extraordinary session, calling its attention to various and 
numerous acts in contravention of the well-defined principles of inter- 
national law and the inalienable rights of civilization, committed upon 
the high seas and elsewhere against our rights and generally against 
the rights of all mankiud, by the Imperial German Government, and 
calling upon Congress to declare that a state of war exists by virtue 
thereof between the Imperial German Government and the United 
States of America and asking Congress to take the necessary steps 
within its power to enforce the principles of international law and all 
_other inalienable rights of civilization thus violated ; 

Whereas the Congoens, in beth Heuses assembled, in response to the ad- 
dress of the President, has introduced a resolution giving to the 
President authority and directing him to take immediate steps to put 
the country in a thorough state of defense and to exert all of its 
power and employ all its resources to carry on war against the 
{mperial German Government to bring the conflict to a successful 
termination: Therefore be it 


Resolved by the Industrial Clud of Covington, by its board of directors, 
That it fully indorses the action of the President and Congress and 
agrees with the President that “ to such a task we can dedicate our lives 
and our fortunes, everything that we are and everything that we have, 
with the pride of those who know that the day has come when America 
is privileged to spend her blood and her might for the principles that 
gave her birth and happiness and the peace which she has treasured,” to 
the end that these principles may bring “On earth peace, good will 
toward men”; and be it further 

Resolved, That we extend, through our Congressman, ARTHUR B. 
Rot SH, to the United States Government, the use of the Industrial Club 
building and its facilities for the recruiting of men to be used in this 
conflict and for any other kindred purposes desired ; and be it further 

Resolved, That a ~y ¢ of this resolution be forwarded to the President 
of the United States of America; a copy be forwarded to the Speaker of 
the Congress of the United States; a copy be forwarded to the President 
of the Senate; a copy be forwarded to ARTHUR B. Rovse, Congressman 


Spats, Siatrict; and the original be spread upon the minutes of this 


Whereas our country is now facing a crisis which demands not only 
the undivided loyalty of all its citizens but the outspoken support 

whe those directing the affairs of our Government as well; and 
ereas from the very nature of its organization the Benevolent Pro- 
tective Order of Elks is under a peculiar obligation to help quicken 
the spirit of American patriotism: Therefore be it 
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Resolved at a regular mecting of the Covington, Ky., Lodge of Elke, 
No, 314, held April 4, 1917, That this lodge fully indorses the patient 
and determined course of our President, Woodrow Wilson, in seeking 
to preserve American rights by peaceful means; and, the possibilities 
of negotiations having been exhausted, that it firmly stands behind, 
him in every step he has taken to maintain those rights, including 
the breach of diplomatic relations with Germany and his address to 
Congress on April 2, and pledges its loyal and active support to the 
President and the Congress of the United States in whatever action 
they may take to uphold the rights, welfare, dignity, and the hono: 
of America; be it further ; 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent to the President 
the Senators from Kentucky, and the Representative from this district. 

THEO. VON HOENS, 
Hi. G. MEINERS 
Geo. E, PHILLIPS. 





CovixcTon, Ky., April 6, 19%. 
Hon. A. B. Rowse, 
Member of the United States Conar 


HONORED Sir: 


3, Washington, D. €. 


| Whereas our country is on the verge of a great crisis, upon the out- 


come of which depends the future welfare of our Nation; and 
Whereas we approve the stand that our able President has taken and 

are united in our support of President Woodrow Wilson and his 

policies pertaining to international affairs: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That Old Kentucky Lodge, No. 1359, Loyal Order of Moose, 
located at Covington, Ky., do hereby indorse our President and his 
international policy and stand firmly and solidly behind him and give 
him our hearty support; and be it further 

Resolved, That we spread this motion upon our minutes; and be it 
finally 

Resolved, That we send a copy of these resolutions to Hon. Wood- 
row Wilson, President of the United States of America, and copies to 
United States Senators. Hors, OLiis JAMES and J. C, W. BECKHAM, 
and Hon. A. B. Rouse, our Representative in Congress. 

Fraternally, 
[SEAL.] Tracy Parmer, Secretary. 


Resolutions in Regard to Universal Military and Nayal 
Training. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


I 


HON. JOHN JACOB ROGERS, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 


In tne Hovse or Representatives, 
Monday, April 9, 1917. 


Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp I imelude resolutions 
adopted by the Legislature of the State of Massachusetts, favor- 
ing the establishment of universal military and naval training, 

The resolutions are as follows: 

THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 191T. 


> , 


tesolutions favoring the establishment of universal military and naval 
training. 

Resolved, That the Senate and House of Representatives of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts in general court assembled recommend the 
immediate establishment by Coneress of an adequate system of universal 
military and naval training under the direction of the National Govern- 
ment; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be sent by the secretary 
of the Commonwealth to the President of the United States, to the 
presiding officer of each branch of Congress, and to each Senator and 
Representative from Massachusetts in Congress, 
In senate, adopted March 28, 1917 
In house of representatives, adopted, in comcurren 
A true copy. 

Attest: 


March 30, 1917. 


Alpert P. LANGTRY, 


Ke etary of the Commonwealth. 





War With Germany. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. CLIFFORD IRELAND, 
OF ILLINOTS, 
Ix tHe House or Representatives, 
Thursday, April 5, 1917. 


Mr. IRELAND. Mr. Speaker, I trust the unparalled gravity 
of the situation may plead pardon for the seeming presumption 
in a new Member of this body for attempting an expression on 
the subject now before the House for consideration and which 
is uppermost in the minds of the American people to-lay. _ 

I had no thought to speak upon this subject, and IT am deeply 
conscious of the fact that in so doing I may be usurping a 
privilege not usually accorded a new Member of the House, 
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The oceasion, however, seems to warrant the transgression, 
if such it be, aud for only a moment do I heg your forbearance 
and charity in iny humble effort to voice the patriotic devotion 
of my district. 

I yield to no Member in proven loyalty and patriotism of 
my district. But we are a peace-loving people and desire peace 
above all else. However, we desire peace only with honor 19 
this Nation «end its people and without humiliation to our 
Government and without the degradation of our flag. And I 
hope and trust that we are loyal enough in patriotic resolve 
and broad enough in scope of thought to support the Constitu- 
tion, the Government, aye, the President, without heed to party 
lines in a crisis such as now confronts our Nation. At such a 
time partisanship should be submerged in patriotism. Now, 
if after all other efforts have failed, the price at which such 
peace may be attained be war, so be it. We will meet the issue 
squarely and without flinching, 

I have heard it said to-day that 80 per cent of our people are 
against war. I will go further and voice my honest conviction 
that 99 per cent of our people are against war. Iam. But the 
question for decision is not one of preference for or against 
war as a general proposition. It is a question of upholding 
American rights which have been violated, of supporting the 
chosen Chief Executive of these United States, and thus pre- 
senting a united front to the world. 

War is to be adopted only as a means of protecting those 
American rights invaded, and as a last resort, after having ex- 
hausted all other measures available. It is an action forced 
upon us. Our Nation’s honor and position have been imperiled ; 
we may not question the extremes to which we have been 
driven. However much we may all abhor war, its misery, 
cruelness, the privations and sacrifices which it entails, we can 
not blind ourselves to the situation forced upon us. The call 
to colors has been sounded; no choice remains to us but to an- 
swer it and answer it unitedly. 

What a lesson in preparedness this trying hour brings to us! 
What a sermon on failure to seize past opportunities for the 
performance of duty to American people! We find ourselves 
hurled into a world conflict without adequate measures of 
preparation having been taken to fortify our Nation against 
this day. We are forced into a position for which we are illy 
prepared. We take thought of the morrow only with the going 
down of the sun upon our action of to-day. Our condition, from 
2 military standpoint, is alike pitiable and pitiful. We justly 
call ourselves the greatest nation of the earth, but immediately 
called upon to measure points with any European nation now 
in unholy conflict, we would experience difficulty in proving the 
facts. But it can avail nothing now to point to the fact that 
over two years ago and at different periods in the interim our 
condition and the consequence of delayed action must have been 
patent to our administration; that drastic measures for pre- 
paredness at such times fostered and prosecuted with determi- 
uation would have fortified us against this inevitable situation 
and perhaps have averted it. It is also quite as futile to press 
the thought that inconsistencies of the past may have contrib- 
uted to the precipitation of our country into its present strained 
relations with an European power. That is all past and may 
well be buried quickly. We look to the future and what may 
be impending for our people. We are facing a situation of the 
present and must meet it without regard to how we arrived. 
In passing this point it might be observed, however, that we 
who retain memories active on a period prior to November 7 
last may, if we listen intently, distinguish a slogan, voiced in 
certain quarters, not in entire accord with one employed prior 
to that date. However, I have no desire to indulge in criti- 
cism at this time. We appreciate the exigencies of the trying 
situation, accord our administration conscientiousness of mo- 
tives, and applaud its earnestness of purpose, and endeavor to 
protect American interests. 

Acknowledging our present state of unpreparedness, let us 
from this premise proceed with caution in our deliberations, 
We desire with all our hearts to support the President in such 
a crisis, but in good conscience we may not do so unless con- 
sideration be given to the feasibility of the project demanded 
and thought taken of the people on whom the burden of con- 
summation of such plan must be cast. 

We are about to oppose in hostile array a nation with years 
of preparation; with mobilization complete; organization and 
training unequaled; and whose every energy is centered on the 
destruction of each foe with more than usual ingenuity and cun- 
ning. Compared to this we have a handful of men, only partially 
trained, and none properly equipped for the service that may 
be demanded. If in our present excitement and circumstances 
we have utterly failed in our best effort to make aught save an 
unfavorable impression on a disorganized nominal Republic on 
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this continent, how may we hope. with no better facilities . 
command, to immediately prevail against a fortified wo; 
power overseas? Thus I humbly council thorough preparati. 
before an aggressive foreign invasion be attempted and my. 
register my protest against any other policy by voting for 4 


Britten amendment providing against the deportation of Amer! 


can soldiers to European soil without further action of © 
gress. Any other course would result in the sacrifice of Ayjyey 
ean lives without proper thought to their preservation, anc 
that I can not be a party. The toll of our American youth | 
be heavy enough at best. 

All the preparation so imperative for such a conteimy 
conflict can be accomplished in time; with our abundant 
sources, in an incredibly short time. The citizenry of this « 
try will rise to the situation. 

We have, however, exercised great fortitude in the p 
May we not now, with warrant and consistency, exercise « 
cretion and moderation in our movements until we acyy 
the ability and means for defense? Let us move with pro 
regard for our own humanity. The situation does not 
greatly from that of two years ago; the hazard is incresns: 
the arrogance of the case intensified. It is a degree of ty: 

To my mind no new principle is involved. By this I du 
mean that I would temporize with the situation. 

I am in no sense a pacifist either by instinct, traini: 
environment. Nor does my district acknowledge to the hav! 
ing of a single cowardly soul. But the life of our yout! 
precious to us in common with all Americans regardless ot 
tion. We will furnish our full quota and without resort to co) 
scription. But we may not send them illy prepared and 
trained. 

I can hold no brief for the Imperial German Governnx 
There has been for some time past ample ground for a de 
tion of hostilities such as is now offered. Violations of 


4 


national law, indignities to our flag and citizens, treachery 


practiced within our own domain while enjoying our prote 
and genuine friendship, these alone offer ample provocation {\ 
action no less drastic than that considered. War is 


avoided if possible; it has not been possible to escape. As lins 


been aptly said, we war upon Imperial Prussia, not upoi 

German people. I have the honor to represent a large Go. 

constituency, who are not lacking in their love for the Fai! 
land, and our action to-day will rend their hearts, yet wil! 
diminish their loyalty to this the country of their ado; 

They are Americans first and will not be found wanti) 

patriotisin, 

We who may have traveled through the valley of indecisi: 
in our effort to be guided aright on this question have bec) 
by conflicting emotions, I would accord to those who diff: 
this momentous question the same sincerity and honesty 0! 


viction that I would assume to myself. To-day no one tikes 


thought of his political future, but is actuated by motives s: 
in interest of his country and its welfare. and to total exclusi: 
of selfish consideration. I have a faith supreme that tho 
opposing this resolution both in and out of Congress wi 
equally active with those favorable to it in their support ot 
Government after its passage. 

There is no one within these halls less skilled in stat: 
than I am, yet with all my inexperience I yield to no mi 
my desire for the country’s good and the enjoyment of pea 
pursuits by its people. I have endeavored to gain the att 
of my district and believe I voice their sentiment. Bui 
question is broader than any district, section, or Stat 
involves national action. 

We can not be stampeded by the madness of the hour. ‘ 
blood and calm reason should govern our action. Resolu 
vigorous in character may be passed, without immediate |) 
to carry them out. We can not longer serve as an exper! 
station. We have been told by a most eminent authorit) 


“armed neutrality” is impracticable. Is it not a true cor! 


lary thereto that trench warfare before troops are season 
suicidal in its nature? Let us safeguard our action by a pro’ 
sion against overzealousness. It has been said that conscr!))! 
will be necessary. So long as our military operations are | 
fined to our own shores my faith in American patriotism ¢ 
me to stoutly differ on this point at present. 

Though the thought harrow our souls our conclusion must 
for war and a support of the administration. 

How clearly rings that first note of warning, that first « 
of preparedness uttered over a century ago by the first Pre- 
dent of our Nation: 


lf we would avoid insult, we must be able to repel it; if we ¢» 
peace, it must be known that at all times we are ready for war. 


The advice was never so applicable as now. 














Resolutions Adopted by the Leonidas Polk Bivouae and 
William Henry Trousdale Camp. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


WILLIAM C. HOUSTON, 


OF 


HON. 


In toe Howser ov Representatives. 
Monday, April 0, 1917. 


Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp [ include resolutions 
adopted by the Leonidas Polk Bivouac and Witliam Henry Trous- 
dale Camp, of Tennessee. 

The resolutions are as follows: 
Whereas the American Nation is now 

many; and ay 
Whereas Congress of the United States meets to-day to take action at 

this momentous crisis and is expected to declare that a state of war 
now exisis between this Nation and Germany: Therefore be it 

Resolved by Leonidas Potk Bivouac and William Henry Trousdali 
Camp, at regular meeting in Columbus, Tenn... That Congress be re- 
quested to sequester individual annual incomes over $25,000 and cor- 
poration and partnership earnings in excess of a reasonable profit for 
the purpose ef war expense, and provide comforts for soldiers while 
serving and upon their return, and for the families of those who muy 
not return; and be it further 


upon the of war with Ger- 


verge 


Resolved, That the Tennessee delegation in Congress be, and are 
hereby, requested to use their best efforts to see that no great war 
fortunes shall be made, and then our war will be patriotic and more 


popular, so that it can be no tonger 
man’s fight. 

te it further enacted that a copy of these resolutions 
each member of the Tennessee delegation in Congress. 

Sims LAtgTTA, 

President. 
MERONEY 
{djutant. 


called a rich man’s war and a poor 


hoe ent to 


J. N. 


Sceretaryu and 


Where Kansas Stands, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOURTT SHOUSE, 


OF KANSAS, 


In tne House or Reeresentratives. 


Wednesday, April 11, 1917. 


Mr. SHOUSE. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted me to 
extend my remarks I desire to incorporate certain resolutions 
and expressions from citizens of Kansas that have come to me 
Within the last few days. It has been charged that the Middle 
West is overrun with those who advocate a policy of “ peace at 
any price”; that the people of that section have become unpatri- 
otic as they have grown abundantly prosperous; and that they 
are more concerned with high prices for their products than with 
the demands of patriotism. It is true that some of these people 
were opposed to a declaration of war with Germany—a position 
in which I think they were entirely mistaken. But I am happy 
to say that since the President and Congress have acted, since 
war has become an established fact, the expressions that reach 
me from Kansas are, almost without exception, enthusiastic in 
their patriotism and their loyalty and their desire to serve. 

rhe following resolutions were adopted at a meeting of the 
citizens of Stafford, Kans., held on April 6: 
STAFFORD, KANS., April 7, 1917. 
Representative Joverr SHouse, 
Washington, D. C.: 

J Reso'utions adopted by the citizens of Stafford and vicinity, State of 

Aansas April 6, 1917: 

“ Whereas, by the request of Goy. Arthur Capper, of the State of Kansas, 
we have met to observe loyalty day, and in this manner to express 
ous loyalty to the President of the United States in such action as 
Ne — take in the present national emergency: Now, therefore, 
1 

tt a Resolved, That the citizens of Stafford and vicinity hereby renew 

Leir allegiance to the Government of the United States of America and 
the flag of our country ; and be it further 

: Resolved, That we hereby pledge our support to the President and 

‘ongress in such action as they may deem essential for the protection of 
cur country and the maintenance of its honor and integrity.’”’ 
R. J. MCMULLEN, 
E. A. BRiLes, 
Nate E. Reece, 
Committee. 
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The following telegram sets ferth resolutions adepied at a 
mass meeting of the citizens of Hamilton County, Kans., held 
at Svracuse on April 6: 


SYRACUSE, KANS., April 6, 1917. 
lion, JOVETY SHUOUsE, 


House of Represcatatives, Washington, D 
_A mass meeting of the citizens of Hamilton County, assembled in the 
city hall, hereby resolve that we pledge to the Government of our coun 
try in the present crisis our unswerving loyalty and stand ready to de 


C.3 


our part to carry to a successful conelusion the conflict on which the 
Nation is entering. 
Henry Bock. 
The following telegram froin ihe mayer of Cimarron, Kans., 
under date of April 1, before the President had delivered his 


historic message, shows the tine spirit of the people of that 
community : 
Cin ON, WANS., April 7, 1997, 
Ilon. Joverr Sttovse, M CC, 
Washingte D. ¢ 
Cimerron knows that in this crisis vou will be behind the President, 
We will have a mass convention here April 3 and wish you could ad 
dress us, but be sure out people will not forget those Representative + 
who demonstrate their Americanism. 
J, A. EVANS, Mayor, 
I also append copy of my answer, which may be of interest: 
Wasuinaroyn, DD, ¢ April 8, (©! 
lion, J. A. Evans, 
Cimarron, Aan 
It is gratifying to bave your telegram Congratulate the people of 
Cimarron upon the meeting which they will hold today. I wish I 
might be with you to share in the enthusiasm and the patriotic fervor 
which should characterize every true American in this erisis. It is ne 
time for divided counsels All of us must stand solidly and unflinch 
ingly behind our President 
JOUETT SUOUSE. 
Yesterday T received a letter from one of the leading men 


of Kansas 


Messace, 


in Which he tells of the reception of the President's 
This man, Judge F.C. Price, of Ashland, a life- 
fong Republican, and, in my judgment, the ablest member of hi 
party in our State. He was for years a district judge, and fo 
the past nine sessions has been the dominant figure of the Kat 
Sas State Senate. 
his letter: 


Is 


J take the liberty of quoting a paragraph from 


The President's address to Congress was received with great enthu 
asm all over Kansas, and the people are united and determined, snd mis 
be counted on to a man in any emergency that may arise They believe 
the cause is a just one, and their patriotism is aroused as never before 
within my memory. Ws all prow! to note that Congr is giving 
the administration a free hand There re no politiciar in Kan 
now ; they are all patriot 

Tn the same mail is another letter from a distinguished ane 


able Kansan, likewise an uncompromising Republican, likewiss 
i power for vears in the State senate, and one of the most bril 
liant legal minds of the West. He is Hon. fk. Dumont Smith, of 
Hutchinson. He so correctly and properly interprets the spirit 


of the people of my State that IT have secured by wire his per- 
mission te insert his letter in full. It is as follows: 
HUrcHuinson, WA tpril 7 
Hon. JoveTr Snorse, M,C 
Washingte Db. ¢ 
My Dean Jovetr: [ had the pleasure of eing Mi Sho i 
Larned Monday, and when [ told her that I was now a Wilson man she 
wanted me to wire you, which I failed to do, but it may interest 
that in a speech at Stafford yesterday afternoon L[ publicly «de red 
that Mr. Wilson is now my President as much as the President of the 
Democratic Party, and I said further that no Democrat trom Key West 
to Puget Sound could possibly be any prouder of him than LI am at the 
present time, and it surely made hit 
For a standpat Republican like me, that fought hi: bitterly as I 
did Jast fall, this is going some, is it not? And it simply shows the 
revulsion of the sentiment here in Kansas, ‘here are no Republican 
} and no Democrats, simply Americans and a few pacifists, who are g1 
ing fewer all the time. Make no mistake, Arthur Capper and th 
Capital do not represent the sentiment of Kansas Kinsas is as Strong 


for war to-day as New York, and your district particularly se. Of 
course there are a few Germans who are quict and sullen it they «dou 
not open their heads. 

Mr. Wilson made clear for the first time in his message the obj 
and purpose of this war and why we are into it. It seems to me that that 
message boiled down that is, the main parts of it ought to be en 
to every citizen in America. It will go down in history with Wasi 
ington’s Farewell Address, John Quincy Adams's draft of the Mont 
doctrine, and Lincoln's inaugural. 

I may add that Eustace holds the same attitude as strongly as I 

Sincerely, yours, 
I. Dumonr SMivu 


Here is a heartening telegram that has come from an influen- 


tial Kansas farmer. which shows that the farmers of Kanssa 
stand solidly behind the flac: 
Lewis, KA April 
Ifon. JOUETT SHOUSE, 
Washington, D. €. 

Practically all our people are with you and the President with © 
resources and influence in defending American ideals. We heartily ap 
prove of your support of the administration and pledge our loya 
almost to a man, — 

« IES SEAT 
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The Elks’ Lodge at Great Bend, Kans., has in its membership 
a number of German-Americans, but in the passage ef the fol- 
lowing resolutions it proved itself all American: 
GREAT BEND, KANS., April 4, 1917. 


MEMBERS OF KANSAS DELEGATION, 
(‘are Hon, Jouett Shouse, Washington, D. C. 


WEAN BROTHER: 


Whereas by the request of the grand exalted ruler we are met_in a 
special session for the purpose of expressing our loyalty to the Presi- 
dent of the United States in such action as he shall take in the present 
national emergency : Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That Great Bend Lodge, No. 1127, B. P. O. Elks, hereby 

renews Its allegiance to the Government of the United States of America 

and the flag of our country; and be it further 
Resolved, That we hereby pledge our support to the President and 
Congress in such action as they may deem essential for the protection 
of our country and the maintenance of its honor and intergity. 
CHAS, LiscHesky, Eealted Ruler, 
STANLEY HILL, Secretary. 


The following letter comes from the Panhandle Teachers’ 
Association, assembled at Liberal, Kans., composed of both men 
and women and signed by a woman officer: 

LIBERAL, KANS., April 2, 1917, 


Hion. Jovetr SuoussE, 
National Representative of Seventh 
Congressional District of Kansas, Washington, D. C. 

IfoNoRABLE Sir: The Panhandle Teachers’ Association, assembled, 
declares its unfaltering faith in your judgment and ability to handle 
the affairs of state in this impending crisis, and shall support you and 
your policies to the last extreme, 

Lovisp A. WILSON, Secretary. 


The following telegram has just reached me embodying reso- 
lutions passed by the Chamber of Commerce of Topeka, Kans. : 
TOPEKA, KAnsS., April 10, 1917. 
Hien. JourtTT SHowsE, 
Hlouse of Representatives, Washington: 
Resolutions adopted by the Chamber of Commerce, Topeka, 

April 10: 

“Whereas the Government of the United States has declared that a 
state of war exists, a war not of our own choosing but rendered 
necessary by the arrogant, illegal, and inhuman course of the Im- 
perial German Government; and 

“Whereas it is imperative that this country prepare to defend itself 
and to protect its citizens on both land and sea, as well as to pro- 
mote the principle of universal democracy: ‘Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the members of the Chamber of Commerce of Topeka 
hereby unhesitatingly and unequivocally indorse and commend the ac- 
tion taken by the President and Congress of the United States against 
the Imperial German Government and that we pledge ourselves to up- 
hold and maintain this action to whatever extent is demanded of us; 
and be it further 

‘Resolved, That we urge upon Congress the necessity of immediate 
legislation necessary to carry the war in which we are now engaged 
to a successful conclusion, and also the passage of whatever laws may 

seem necessary’ to provide for universal military training, not with a 

view of becoming in any sense a military nation but that we may be 

placed in a position to defend ourselves at all times against the aggres- 
sions of aay and all enemies; and be it further 

“Resolved, That we earnestly pledge ourselves to the support of the 

President in his recommendation for raising the armed forees necessary 
for this war by the application of the principle of general liability for 
service under the plan as proposed by the General Staff, and we believe 
that any attempt to rely upon the volunteer system in this great 
emergency would be productive of injustice and inefficiency and might 
result in grave peril to this Nation ; and be it further 

“ Resolved, That the secretary of the Topeka Chamber of Commerce 
he, and hereby is, instructed to transmit a copy of these resolutions to 
the President of the United States and to each Member of the upper 
and lower Houses of Cengress from the State of Kansas.” 

J. WILt KELLEY, 
Secretary Topeka Chamber of Commerce. 


Ili would seem, Mr. Speaker, that such expressions as these 
leave no doubt as to the attitude of Kansas in the great war 
crisis in which we are involved. Kansas men, Kansas money, 
ISansas food products, Kansas brains, Kansas ingenuity will be 
tendered to our Government without stint, and within the con- 
lines of Kansas there will be no room for those who would at 
tempt to incite sedition or harbor treason. 


Kans., 





War With Germany. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. DAN V. STEPHENS, 
OF NEBRASKA, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 
Thursday, April 5, 1917. 


Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, the President 
has made up the case of the United States against the Imperial 
German Government in his message delivered to Congress 
yesterday. He charges the German Government with violating 


its pledged werd to the United States; with destroying our ships 
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of commerce and murdering our sailors and innocent noneon 
batant men, women, and children; with sinking hospital shin: 
on errands of mercy that the Government of Germany itself 
had provided with safe-conducts; in short, with makings war 
against mankind; and asks that this Congress declare that the 
acts of the German Government are acts of war against the 
United States, and that provisions be made at once to prosecito 
the war thus thrust upon us with a view of bringing the «. hi 
man Government to terms. 

The case is a strong one. There is no dispute among us aly 
the facts upon which the case rests. Therefore the questio: 
simple enough. Shall the Congress adopt the recommendatic, 
of the President, which are in line with the traditions of «; 
country, or, by our voting down this resolution, in effect accor, 
the policy of ruthless and inhuman warfare now waged on 6)» 
people by the German Government? Whatever we may «ay 
about it, in the last analysis we must either adopt the Presi. 
dent’s course or by our refusal accept the Kaiser’s course, ‘Ther. 
is no middle ground. 

I abhor war. It is a resort to the methods of the beasts of 
the field. It is most repugnant to me, but when I am compelled 
to take a choice between the doctrines of liberty and humanity, 
as outlined by the President and fought for by our forefathers 
or aceept the doctrines of ruthless and murderous warfare of 
the only autocratic power left in Europe, I unhesitatingly take 
my place with the President. No one has been more opposed 
to war than I have, but we have no choice in the matter, Wa; 
has been thrust upon us, and there is nothing left to us jut 
fight for our lives and the sacred rights of our people. 

Let us examine the President’s recommendations. Are they 
in line with the traditions of our country? The Declaration of 
Independence was the basis of the first government made }\ 
free men for themselves in this world, and they earned {he 
right to make it with their blood. It is our Government and jt 
was consecrated to freedom and humanity. It was born }\ 
cause our forefathers refused to be taxed by a government 
across the seas in which they had no voice. When the lovers 
of liberty talked about refusing to pay the small tax Great 
Britain wanted to collect, they knew it meant war. There w: 
men among them then who said the tax was not worth fighting 
about. They measured up the blood that would be spilled it 
war was waged and set it against a small tax on our shipping 
and thereby settled the matter in their own minds. but not 
with the red-blooded men who loved their liberty. No gov 
ment could tax them without their having a voice in it. ‘| 
difference between the doctrines of the tories and patriots 
volved the difference between free men and slaves, and 
the arguments of those who would rather pay the odious 
than fight prevailed free America would never have raised 
head to gladden the hearts of oppressed peoples the world 6) 

It was a glorious sacrifice those patriotic backwoodsmen 1: 
for the cause of human rights, but there were those then, as 
now, who could not make the sacrifice. They were not willing 
to fight for a sacred principle, because it would require a blood 
sacrifice. 

The difference between the doctrines of those who felt the 
tax was not worth fighting about and those who stood out 
against it is the difference between a world in blackness and 
despair as it then existed and a world of light and hope as it is 
to-day, with the last of autocratic Governments crumbling | 
the hands of their enslaved millions, whose eyes have never 
lost sight of the great beacon light of liberty—America—silce 
the day the embattled farmers of New England took up aris 
against King George. 

These patriotic farmers in the wilderness of America 10! 
only had to fight a great and despotic king, but they had als» 
to fight those of their own brethren who loved peace so well 
they were willing to be enslaved for its sake. It was a wonde! 
ful struggle for liberty—a fight for a principle, and not to 
escape a little tax as their beloved brethren, the Tories, be- 
lieved in that day. The struggle was for an ideal. A Goyern- 
ment was established by free men for themselves. It was the 
only one of the kind in a world of cruelty and slavery. It was 
the light of liberty. It shone out weakly in a world of black- 
ness. It grew with the years and gave hope to other men |! 
other lands who struggled to break their shackles, with the 
results that one people after another broke down their despotic 
Governments and established republics like our own. Ours 
was the great experiment, and as the years went by new tests 
were given us. 


THE WAR OF 1812 A TEST. 


In 1812 England, still holding us in contempt, began to insult 
us by stopping our merchantmen at sea and searching them ter 
British subjects. Under this guise, illegal as it was, the Kings 
ships took our sailors and impressed them into the British 
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service. We were patient, we were poor, and did not want war, 
There were many of our good people then who said a few ragged, 
worthless sailors were not worth sending the Nation to war for. 
What possible good could it do to go into a bloody war for 
these men who were just as well off on a British ship as they 
were on our own? Besides that, it would plunge us into an 
awful debt, all for the sake of a few manufacturers and bankers 
who would profit by the country’s suffering. It was a plausible 
argument, and many accepted it. But there was a great man 
at the helm of state, and great men in Congress, who did not 
jose sight of the insults to our flag and the principle of the 
freedom of the seas involved in the question. We had not yet | 
taught the world that we were like busy little bees wanting to 
be left alone, but that no one could heave a brick into our hive 
in the form of insults and violation of our sovereign rights that 
exist on every ship flying our flag without getting stung for 
his pains. The result was we went to war with England for 
the second time for the vindication of our honor and for human 
rights. The soft arguments that the life of a poor sailorman 
was not worth going to war for was seductive, but it did not 
wislead the men of Congress in that day any more than will the | 
arguments advanced to-day about this war being a dollar war | 
wislead this Congress. 
THE THIRD WAR FOR IDEALS, | 
! 
{ 


Then our great Civil War gave us another test in the faith 
of our fathers. Human slavery was at the root of our trouble, 
and disunion followed for the purpose of perpetuating slavery. | 
The subject was as usual obscured by materialism. There were 
plenty of men in those days who objected to the war because of | 
its blood cost. They measured up the blood and treasure that 
would be spent in a civil war and set it against human slavery 
and a divided country, and they were convinced that the war 
would be useless and wicked. They also insisted that those 
who stood against human slavery and disunion as a principle 
worth fighting for were placing the dollar mark on the flag— 
were making war for the benefit of those who would profit by it. 
sut those who had a clear vision of the destiny of the Nation 
and an understanding of the sacred principles on which it was 
founded were ready to follow in the footsteps of their fathers 
and fight for it. 

The far-seeing dreamy Lincoln and the courageous men of his 
time never wavered in their faith that the cause was just and 
would ultimately prevail. The results were greater than any 
mortal man of that time ever dreamed. It is a shock now to 
even picture the spectacle of free men owning four and one- 
half million human slaves under our charter of liberty. Yet 
there were plenty of good men of that day who believed the war 
was a failure, just as men to-day are filled with doubt about 
the step we are about to take. Let them apply the principles 
to the case in point and go ahead. No nation ever made 2 mis- 
take or spilled blood uselessly in behalf of humanity. 

AN UNSELFISH WAR FOR CUBA, 
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We went to war for the sake of an ideal to free poor, bleed- | 
ing Cuba, and lest our intentions might be misunderstood we 
pledged the world to make Cuba free and independent, and we 
did it so effectually and Cuba is so happy, prosperous, and 
grateful to us for the sacritice we made that every American | 
is glad that we were able to render these poor and oppressed 
people this service, This unselfish sacrifice made for the sake | 
of humanity has brought its reward, and the little Republic | 
of Cuba rejoices in its big brother and protector and is ready | 
to fight for us. Even in destroying the last power of despotic 
Spain in America we did so with profound sympathy for 
the oppressed people of that Kingdom. We paid them $20,000,000 
for the Philippine Islands that were being misruled by their 
King and are gradually teaching them self-government in order 
that they may become an independent people. It was a war for 
the sake of a principle, for humanity, and it cost us uncounted 
millions in money to wage it and bear the responsibility of the 
results that have followed. There were those materialists in 
that day who thought that we were making a mistake, but the 
heart of the Nation beat true to its traditions. When we lose 
this fine sentiment from our political life, then indeed will we 
begin to decay. There is no man in America to-day who is not 
proud of the fact that we wiped off the earth the two great 
blots of vice and crime that spread over Cuba and the Philip- 
pines, and who does not rejoice in the happiness and prosperity | 
that has since come to the people of these islands under the 
protection of our strong arm? 
THE WAL OF TO-DAY, 

To-day we are going to war with a great autocratic Govern- 
ment, the German Empire, which is founded on force and not 
upon the consent of the people. It is one of the very few 
Civilized governments left on earth that derives its power by 
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force. Let us hope the splendid people of Germany, and there 
are no better anywhere, will emerge from this nightmare of 
war a free, self-governing people. Prussian militarism struck 
down their liberty and robbed them of their rights as free and 
independent people. This may, after all, be a war of liberation 
for the people of Germany. If it results in their liberation as 
it has already in the liberation of the people of Russia from 
the tyranny of the Czar, the war in Europe will have been 
justified. The sacrifice we will have to make in this war will 
be compensated by the self-respect we will feel in having done 
our duty to our country and to humanity in standing for the 
principles sacred to every American citizeu. 

Yet there are those among us who believe the ideals of our 
country will not suffer if we fold our hands and watch in 
silence and indifference while our sovereign rights under our 
own flag are trampled under foot; while our commerce is driven 
from the sea, while our poor sailors, and inuocent, noncom 
batant men, women, and children are murdered or drowned like 
rats without being given a chance to escape; I say there are 
some who feel that these sacrifices are less objectionable than 
the horrors of war, but I am not among them. I can hear the 
cry of our sailors who live on the sea under the Stars and 
Stripes as they go down to death through the murderous and 
inhuman assaults of German submarines. This conduct of 
Germany involves a principle of humanity dear to every Amer 
ican, and I am not only willing to send my country to war in 


i defense of human rights, but [ am willing to go myself. This 


is the most sacred ideal of the free people of America, and 
countless thousands of our ancestors have laid down their lives 
in its defense. We can not permit this sacred heritage bought 
with the blood of our forefathers to deeay in our own hands 
for want of spunk enough to resent with foree, if necessary, 
the impudence of a European autocrat. 


War With Germany. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. H. VESTAL, 
OF INDIANA, 
Is tie Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES. 
Thursday, April 5, 1917, 


Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Speaker, I hesitate to addr the Me 
bers, even for a few moments, on this question before the House 
for the reason that Tama new Member of Congress: but T have 


been assured by Members from both sides of the House that 


i} there would be no impropriety in my making a few remarks, 
if for no other reason than the gravity of the situation be- 


fore us. 
TI come from a great district in Indiana, a district formerly 
represented by a distinguished Member from the other side ot 


| this louse, My situation is probably different from a me 


jority of the Members for the reason that up until late ty 

night I had received but very few letters and telegrams bea 
ing upon this question, the few I did receive being about equals 
divided for and against the war measure. So IT realize the re- 
sponsibility that rests upon my shoulders in speaking for th 
people of that great district upon this all-important question. 
L have always contended that no man had a right or wa 
worthy to represent his people in publie office who did not have 
the courage to take his political life in his hands when great 
questions confronted the Nation and do the thing which he 
thought to be right. I realize that probably the easiest thing 
to do would be to run away from responsibility, but L shall not 
de that. I can not agree “ ith some of the gentlemen who have 
spoken against this resolution, that if it were passed we would 
begin war with Germany. 

The gentlemen may talk peace, but there is no peace. So far 
as the Imperial Government of Germany is concerned, the wa 
has actually begun. Germany has already begun war against 
the United States by committing acts not only contrary to inter- 
national law but without the pale of justice and right. By her 
imperial order she makes no distinction between a French or 
English battleship, bent upon German destruction, and a neutral 
American ship carrying nurses and food for the starving and 
dving. She has, under « recent order of the Imperial Govern 
ment, mapped out a part of the open seas, hundreds of uinile 
long and hundreds of miles wide, and declared to all nation 
that any ship entering within those limits, no matter what the 
kind, or what the character, or where the destination, would be 
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blown to pieces without warning and without regard to human | made by the proponents of the legislation will be sustained by 


life. It is a question of either supinely disregarding our duty 
to protect American life and American property or of accept- 
ing the challenge and by force of arms maintaining our honor. 
For my part, I am not concerned so much with the kind of a 
government Germany may have, or any foreign nation may 
have—whether they be monarchies or republics does not con- 
cern me—but I am concerned, and I believe the people of the 
United States are concerned, with the vindication of American 
rights upon the high seas and the protection of American life 
anywhere and everywhere in the whole world. 

War is horrible, and I realize the seriousness of the step we 
are about to take. I have asked the Supreme Ruler of the 
Universe to direct and guide me in my vote upon this question. 
I have counted the cost, and, although it may cost millions of 
treasure and blood, I shall support the resolution. 

I do not know what you think about it, but, for myself, I 
believe that since the President of the United States, who is 
the spokesman for the people of this country in matters relating 
to foreign nations, has requested this action to be taken by 
Congress, and, since the Senate of the United States has passed 
this resolution almost unanimously, if we should fail to pass 
this resolution to-night, I believe it would greatly embarrass 
this Republic. A nation that fails to protect the lives of its 
citizens and their property has already begun to decay. 

I am satisfied that there will be no division when the real 
test comes. I thank God that there is no geography in Ameri- 
can manhood ; that there are no sections in American patriotism. 
We are told by some one that it only takes a few weeks to 
change a New Yorker into a Hoosier or a Hoosier into a Texan, 
and, when the final test comes, the men from the North and the 
South, the East and the West, without regard to nationality or 
color, will all be found giving their loyal support to the United 
States, and with but one song upon their lips— 

The Star-Spangled Banner, 
On, long may it wave 


O’er the land of the free 
And the home of the brave! 


An Eight-Hour Day for Women in Industry. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. EDWARD KEATING, 
OF COLORADO, 
In tHe House or RepreseNTATIVES, 
Tuesday, April 10, 1917. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, on the first day of this session 
I introduced a bill establishing an eight-hour day for all women 
employed in mills, canneries, workshops, factories, or other 
manufacturing establishments situated in the United. States, 

In principle the bill is the same as the child-labor bill which 
T had the honor to introduce in this House in December, 1915, 
which was signed by President Wilson on September 1, 1916, 
and which will become effective on September 1, 1917. 

The new bill proposes to set a standard for working women 
employed in manufacturing in the United States—an eight- 
hour day and a six-day week. Four States—Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, and Washington—and the District of Colum- 
bia already have eight-hour laws for women. Many other 
States prohibit the employment of women in manufacturing 
more than 9, 10, or 11 hours in one day. Only six States have 
no such legislation. 

It is indorsed by the National Women’s Trade Union League 
and the National Consumers’ League and many other organiza- 
tions which are directing their efforts to the amelioration of 
the condition of the women and children who are employed in 
industry in this country. 

Unfortunately the number of women so engaged is increasing 
rather than decreasing. The problem of safeguarding the 
health of these women is of vital importance to society. A 
working day limited to eight hours has been found reasonable 
by the universal experience of mankind and has received legal 
sanctior from the Supreme Court of the United States when it 
upheld the California eight-hour law for women, a statute 
which covers a very wide range of industries. 

To my mind, there is no question about the power of Congress 
to enact the suggested legislation. That matter was pretty well 
thrashed out when the Federal child-labor law was under dis- 
cussion in this House, and I believe that the contention then 


the Supreme Court whenever the question is brought before 
that boay. 7 

Briefly, we hold that under the commerce clause of the (Co)- 
stitution Congress may bar from the channels of interstate 
commerce any article produced under conditions which jeop- 
ardizes the public health, the public morals, the public safety, or 
the public welfare. 

Of course, Congress must exercise this power in a reasonable 
way, but surely a measure designed to safeguard the physic.| 
weil-being of the mothers of the lund is a reasonable exercise 
of constitutional power. 

For girls over 16 years, to whom the Federal child-labor law 
does not apply, this measure will afford a much-needed protec- 
tion. They are to be the mothers of the future and their 
strength must not be sapped by excessive daily hours of toil. 

As regards older women, it must be remembered that mothers 
of families work for wages because the normal breadwinners 
are disabled or are deserters or are in prison, or in thousands 
of cases because the wage of the man of the family is insuf- 
ficient for the wife and children. The health of the mother and 
the welfare of the family life suffer when the daily absence of 
the mother is unreasonably long. The need of a short workine- 
day for mothers is greater than for any other class of was 
earners. 

In general, modern manufacturing is characterized by in- 
creased strain upon the workers. Machinery is being constantly 
speeded up. The number of machines tended by individual 
workers grows larger. Processes become more and more coj)- 
plex. Specialization has been carried so far that the monotony 
of work has become extreme, requiring constant repetition of 
the same motions and processes. All these things hasten the 
onset of fatigue and require for relief the establishment of 4 
short workday. Fatigue constitutes the most eminent danger 
to the health of the workers, because it undermines vitality and 
lays the foundations for many diseases, The shorter workday 
is the only remedy. 

I submit the following copy of my bill in order that Members 
may familiarize themselves with its provisions: 


A bill (H. R. 20947) to prohibit interstate and foreign commerce in 
certain products of female labor, and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted, etc., That no producer, manufacturer, or dealer shall 
ship or deliver for shipment in interstate or foreign commerce any 
article or commodity the product of any mill, cannery, workshop, fac- 
tory, or manufacturing establishment, situated in the United States, in 
which within 30 days prior to the removal of such product therefrom 
for any purpose femaies 16 years of age and over, hereinafter referred 
te as females, have been employed or permitted to work more than eight 
hours in any one day, or more than six days in any one week: Provided, 
That a prosecution and conviction of a defendant for the shipment or 
delivery for shipment of any article or commodity under the conditions 
herein prohibited shall be a bar to any further prosecution against the 
same defendant for shipments or deliveries for shipment of any such 
article or commodity before the beginning of said prosecution. 

Sec. 2. That the Attorney General, the Secretary of Commerce, and 
the Secretary of Labor shall constitute a beard to make und publish 
from time to time uniform rules and regulations for carrying out the 
provisions of this act. 

Sec, 3. That for the purpose of corentng pooper enforcement of this 
act the Secretary of Labor, or any persen duly authorized by him, shall 
have authority to enter and inspect at any time mills, canneries, work- 
shops. factories, manufacturing establishments, and other places in 
which goods are produced or held for interstate or foreign commerce ; 
and the Secretary of Labor shall have authority to employ such 4s- 
sistance for the purposes of this act as may from time to time be 
authorized by appropriation or other law. 

Sec, 4, That it shal) be the duty of each district attorney to whom 
the Secretary of Labor shall report — violation ef this act, or ‘o 
whom any State factory inspector, commissioner of labor, State medica! 
inspector, or health officer, or ~ other person shall present satis- 
factory evidence of any such violation te cause appropriate proceedings 
te be commenced and prosecuted in the proper eourts of the United 
States without delay for the enforcement of the penalties in such cass 
herein provided. 

Sec. 5. That any person who violates any of the provisions of section 
1 of this act, or who violates any of the rules or regulations promul- 
gated and published by the board constituted by section 2 of this act, 
or who refuses or obstructs entry or inspection authorized by section 3 
of this act, shall for each offense prior to the first conviction of such 
person under the provisions of this act be punished by a_ fine of not 
more than $200, and shall for each offense subsequent to such conviction 
be punished by a fine of not more than $1,000, nor less than $100, or 
by imprisonment for not more than three months, or vy both such 
fine and imprisonment, in the discretion of the court: Provided, That 
no dealer shall be Ee under the provisions of this act for 2 
shipment, delivery for shipment, or transportation who establishes 2 

nty issued by the person by whom the goods shipped or delivered 
for shipment or transportation were manufactured or produced, resident 
in the United States, to the effect that such goods were produced ©: 
manufactured in a mill, cannery, workshop, ae or manufacturins 
establishment in which’ within 30 oe prior to the removal of such 
goods therefrom no females were employed or pone to work more 
than eight hours in any one day, or more than six days in any one week ; 
and in such event, if the guaranty contains any false statement 0! % 
material fact. the guarantor shall be amenable toe prosecution and to 
the fine or risonment provided by this section for violation of the 
provisions of this act. Said guaranty, to afford the protection above 
provided, shall contain the name and address of the person giving the 
same, 
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Sec. 6. That the word “ person ” as used in this act shall be construed 
to include any individual or corporation or the members of any partner- 
ship or other unincorporated association. The term “ship or deliver 
for shipment in interstate or foreign commerce,” as used in this act, 
means to transporte or to ship or deliver for shipment from any State 
or Territory or tke District of Columbia to or through any other State 
or Territory er the District of Columbia or to any foreign country ; 
and in the case of a dealer means only to transport or to ship or deliver 
for shipment from the State, Territory, or district of manufacture or 
production. 

Sec. 7. That this act shall take effect from and after one year from 
the date of its passage. 





War With Germany. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRA G. HERSEY. 


OF MAINE, 
Ix ree House or Representatives, 


Thursday, April 5, 1917. 


Mr. HERSEY. Mr. Speaker, the President of the United 
States has called the Congress into extraordinary session, and 
in a notable message he has made very clear and plain our 
duty to declare war against Germany. The Senate yesterday, 
by an almost unanimous vote, adopted a resolution which is a 
formal declaration of war, and that resolution is now before 
the House. 

“This day we fashion destiny.” Gentlemen may talk about 
the beauties of peace and attempt to explain how they can not 
as a matter of conscience vote for war; but we as Representa- 
tives should not forget on this solemn occasion that we are not 
here to express our private opinion as to war or peace; we are 
here to represent the people and by our vote to give to the world 
the voice of the American Republic. 

If I mistake not the signs of the times, if I read aright the 
wishes and desires of our people, they everywhere demand that 
this House of Representatives at once concur with the Senate 
in the adoption of this resolution. To defeat this declaration 
of freemen would be a crime against civilization and almost 
treason to the Republic. 

On last Monday evening the President gave to us his splendid 
message of patriotism, and the next morning the legislature of 
my State, within an hour after it assembled, by a unanimous 
vote, approved and indorsed that message, demanded of Con- 
gress a declaration of war, and appropriated a million dollars 
for that war. In the face of this shall I, a Representative, at- 
tempt to delay or defeat the will of my people because I hate 
war and love peace? 

I am, however, exceedingly grateful that personally I am in 
hearty accord with the views of the people of my State. I re- 
member that it was in Maine that Germany committed against 
this Government her first overt act of war. As early as Febru- 
ary 2, 1915, Werner Horn, a German military officer and spy, 
acting for and with the knowledge of his Government, attempted 
to dynamite and destroy the international railroad bridge be- 
tween Maine and New Brunswick at Vanceboro, Me. This was 
an act of war against the United States. It was a deliberate 
attempt on the part of Germany to deprive us of the use, benefit, 
and safety of our public highways on the land, as she has de- 
prived us of the public highways of the sea. 

My people can not forget that on February 12 last the Lyman 
M. Law, a Maine-built ship, owned by an American citizen, 
manned by American sailors, loaded with box staves manufac- 
tured by Maine men from the forests of Maine, not armed, with 
no contraband goods, bound for a neutral port, engaged in peace- 
ful trade, as pursued for 50 years, was torpedoed and sunk by 
Germany. This act of war was also without excuse, and nothing 
jess than a premeditated attempt to sweep from the seas the 
commerce of the United States and to ignore and defy the rights 
of American citizens. 

And that is not all that has stirred to earnest action the people 
of Maine. Only the 23d day of last month, at Fort Williams, 
near Portland, Maine, two spies crept into that fortification past 
the guards, and when discovered they shot to death the guard 
and in the darkness made their escape. German dynaiiters are 
making unsafe the public highways and institutions in our land; 
German submarines are destroying the ships and lives of Ameri- 
cans on the high seas; German spies infest the land, and when 
discovered they shoot to kill. Is it any wonder that our people 
demand an immediate declaration of war? 

The oft-repeated argument of gentlemen who oppose this reso- 


lution is that they can not in conscience vote to send our young 
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men to war, and knowing that this resolution will pass they 
seek to amend it by keeping the boys at home. Our duty as 
Members of Congress is to assert the will of the people. We 
have no special instruction from the youth of our land. Our 
young men have not delegated us to exempt them from the 
duties and responsibilities of citizenship. The boys are more 
interested than we in the prompt passage of this resolution. 
The gray-haired men that largely compose this Congress have 
about completed their work; the future will hold very little for 
youand I. This country with all its glorious histery and match- 
less achievements is the proud heritage of our young men. It is 
their privilege and desire to defend, protect, and make great 
among the nations this Republic of Washington and Lincoln. 
To the young men has been given the mighty task of perpetuat- 
ing the institutions and preserving the liberties and faith of 
their fathers. 

In the late War with Spain our boys did not ask to stay at 
home but they like true Americans fought our battles in foreign 
lands and the islands of the sea, and they willingly and gladly 
to-day will follow the flag if necessary to the ends of the earth. 

In opposition to this resolution certain gentlemen say they 
are but followers of Washington who warned us against alli- 
ances with other nations, and that now to enter this war would 
place us on the side of England and France and other nations 
which are now fighting Germany. We must remember, however, 
that Washington warned against “entangling allianees,” and 
nowhere did he oppose all alliances. A union of forces of those 
who have a common interest against a common enemy can never 
be an entangling alliance. Surely Washington, who gladiy ac- 
cepted the valuable aid of France in the dark days of the Revolu- 
tion, never intended to oppose the union of freemen against a 
tyrannical foe. The time has come when all nations that love 
liberty must unite to oppose this commen foe of civilization en- 
gaged in an inhuman warfare against all mankind. 

As one of the Representatives of the people of this Republic 
I shall vote for this resolution, and after its passage [shall do 
all I can to support the Commander in Chief of our Army snd 
Navy in the preseeution to success of this last great war, to the 
end that this Nation may still remain, as it ever las been, the 
last best hope of the world—* the land of the free and the home 
of the brave.” 


Letter From C. W. Brown, of Cleveland, Ohio. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HENRY I. 


OF OUTO, 


HON. EMERSON, 


Ix tHe House or REepreseNntTATIVES. 
Wednesday, April 11, 1917. 


Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to extend my remarks 
in the record by including a very instructive letter from CC. W., 
Brown, of Cleveland, Ohio. 

The letter is as follows: 

East CLEVELAND, Ono, April 9, 191 
Hon. H. I. EMErson. 

Dear Sir: Am watching with interest the war situation in the daily 
papers, and there is one request I would like to make, but before mak 
it will jot down a few statements 

This letter was not dictated by anybody else, nor is it copied from 
some original laid down by some one else. neither is there any prace at 
any-price organization's influence behind it. 

am not German, pro-German, English, or pro English, but an Ameri 
can citizens whose ancestors came to this country in the Jamestown 
settlement, and they were not (rerman. 

But I am a poor man with a family to support, and am pro-poor man 
all the way through, all the time, and antimoney man just as em 
phatically as I am pro-pooe man. 

My idea of the thing is that the money man of this country ts just 
as domineering and overbearing as the Kaiser or any other king in 
Europe ever dared or thought of being. 

So I will watch with interest your work in Congress when the qu: 
tions of drafting men and conscription of incomes are before the House 

I think the President ought to issue a call for volunteers first, just 
the same as all Presidents before him did, and then when he needs more 
men, if he can not get them, it is time enough to talk draft 

I am for conscription of incomes and against militarism, and my re 
quest is, I would like to see you in line with my ideas when the votes 
are taken on these two subjects, so that I will be able to vote for you 
again, as 1 did last time. 

For I am persuaded that I will have to make these two items the 
pivot on which my vote and all my influence for or against you wil 
swing if you ever run again. 

Hoping this little note will at least help keep your influence on thy 
side of the majority of poor people in the country, I am, 

Yours, with respect, i, Ses aii 
Fast Cleveland, Ohio, 


easy Potomac irenue, 
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Resolution Adopted by a Mass Meeting at Mobile, Ala. 


EKXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. OSCAR L.GRAY, 
OF ALABAMA, 
IN tne Hovust or RepresENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, April 10, 1917. 


Mr. GRAY of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted 
io me L desire to have printed in the Recorp the following tele- 
sram from Mayor Pillans, of Mobile, Ala.: 

MOBILE, ALA., April 5, 1917, 





Ifon, Oscar L, Gray, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 


The people of Mobile, in mass meeting assembled this date, above 
5,000 strong, adopted by acclamation the following resolution: 


* Whereas our country now finds itself forced, however unwillingly, into 
war by the aggressions of the German Government: Now, therefore 


“The people of Mobile, in mass meeting assembled, hereby de- 
clare their profound and unswerving loyalty to the Government in 
the measures which it may take for the due and energetic conduct of 
the war, and urge for the protection of our homes and institutions the 
adoption of a system of universal military training, and the amplest 
provision of war materials, by the Congress of the United States.’ 

Ii, PILLANS, Mayor, 

The resolutions passed at that great meeting, referred to in 
ihe telegram, assert in no uncertain way the devotion, loyalty, 
and patriotism of the people of Mobile, the city that gave to the 
world Raphael Semmes and Father Ryan. The same patriotic 
spirit that inspired these and others burns to-day in the hearts 
of those who live under the same flag and love the same country, 





War With Germany. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROYAL C.JOHNSON, 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA. 
In rire House or Representatives, 
Thursday, April 5, 1917. 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker. in a very few 
hours a large majority of the Members of this House will vote 
for the resolution declaring that a state of war exists between 
the United States and Germany, and a vote for that resolution 
is a vote to “instruct the President to employ the entire naval 
nnd military forces of the United States and the resources of 
the Government to carry on war against the Imperial German 
Government; and to bring the conflict to a successful termina- 
tion all of the resources of the country are to be pledged by the 
Congress of the United States.” The responsibility of casting a 
vote upon this measure weighs heavily upon every Member of 
this body, because the consequences of that vote will directly 
affect the lives and fortunes of every citizen of this Republic, 
and no ore can even approximate its ultimate effect. Never 
again, I hope, will such a responsibility rest with me, 

Many Members of this body now present were, like myself, 
elected in 1914, after the beginning of the European war. At 
that time, as at the present, there was much difference of opinion 
as to the part that the United States was to play in that struggle, 
and apparently every effort was made by the President and the 
Members of Congress to preserve a studied neutrality. The 
difficulty of preserving this neutrality, however, and its uncer- 
tainties forced every thinking individual in this country to study 
the question of preparedness, and it was necessary for the 
United States to determine the condition and efficiency of its 
Army and Navy and decide if they needed to be strengthened. 

On December 8, 1914, the President outlined the policy that we 
should pursue with reference to preparedness, and in his mes- 
sage, found on page 21 of the Recorp of that date, he said: 

The other topic I shall take leave to mention goes deeper into the 
principals of our national life and policy, It is the subject of national 
- cee not be discussed without first answering some very searching 
questions. It is said in some quarters that we are not prepared for war. 
What is meant by being prepared? Is it meant that we are not ready 
upon brief notice to put a nation in the field, a nition of men trained to 
arms? Of course, we are not ready to do that, and we never shall be 
in time of peace so long as we retain our present political principles and 


institutions. And what is it that it is suggested we should be prepared 
to do? To defend ourselves against attack? We have always found 
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means to do that, and shall find them whenever it is necessary wij}: 

calling our people away from their necessary tasks to render compulsor 

military service in time of peace. ; 
s s , * < oe * 

We are at peace with the world. No one who speaks counsel based 
fact or drawn from a just and candid interpretation of realities 1 
Say that there is any reason for fear that from any quarter our jy), 
pendence or the integrity of our territory is threatened. Dread of 4; 
power of any other nation we are incapable of. We are not jealous o¢ 
rivalry in the fields of commerce or of any other peaceful achievem» 
We mean to live our own lives as we will; but we mean also to let |jv. 
* * * Just now we should be particularly jealous of it, because 
is our dearest present hope that this character and reputation may pre 
ently, in God’s providence, bring us an opportunity such as has Se|ijo:) 
been vouchsafed any nation, the opportunity to counsel and o tain 
peace in the world and reconciliation and healing settlement of many a 
matter that has cooled and interrupted the friendship of nations, 5 
is the time above all others when we should wish and resolve to k: 
strength by self-possession, our influence by preserving our ancient prin 
ciples of action. 

From the first we have had a clear and settled policy with regard + 
military establishments. We never have had, and while we retain ony 
present principles and ideals we never shall have, a large standing army. 
If asked, Are you ready to defend yourselves? We reply, Most assured 
to the utmost. And yet we shall nut turn America into a military ny 
We will not ask our young men to spend the best years of their liv: 
making soldiers of themselves. There is another sort of energy in ys 
It will know how to declare itself and make itself effective should oc 
sion arise. And especiaily when half the world is on fire we shall bo 
careful to make our moral insurance against the spread of the contlagr:, 
tion very definite and certain and adequate, indeed. 

Let us remind ourselves, therefore, of the only thing we can do or 
will do. We must depend in every time of national peril, in the future 
as in the past, not upon a standing army, nor yet upon a reserve army, 
but upon a citizenry trained and accustomed to arms, * * #* 

More than this carries with it a reversal of the whole history and 
character of our policy. More than this, proposed at this time, permit 
me to say, would mean merely that we had lost our self-possession, that 
we had been thrown off our balance by a war with which we have 
nothing to do, whose causes can not touch us, whose very existence af 
fords us opportunities of friendship and disinterested service which 
should make us ashamed of any thought of hostility or fearful prepara 
tion for trouble. * * * 

But I turn away from the subject. It is not new. There is no new 
need to discuss it. We shall not alter our attitude toward it because 
some amongst us are nervous and excited. We shall easily and sensibly 
agree upon a policy of defense. The question has not changed its 
aspect because the times are not normal. Our policy will not be for an 
occasion, It will be conceived as a permanent and settled thing, which 
we will pursue at all seasons, without haste and after a fashion pe) 
fectly consistent with the peace of the world, the abiding friendship of 
States, and the unhampered freedom of all with whom we deal, Let 
there be no misconception. The country has been misinformed. W, 
have not been negligent of national defense. We are not unmindful of 
the great responsibility resting upon us. We shall learn and profit by 
the lesson of every experience and every new circumstance, and whit is 
needed will be adequately done. 


I did not agree with the contents of that message at that 
time any more than I do now, although apparently, in the mind 
of many people, it was treason to disagree with the President 
of the United States, That message lulled this country to sleep, 
and we will pay for it and for its consequent lack of action in 
the flesh and blood of the manhood of this country just as 
soon as this House passes the resolution now before it. Practi- 
cally every Member of the body on the Democratic side of this 
House tumultuously applauded that message exactly as tlic 
message of last Monday was applauded, and exactly as they 
would commend any message of any purport from that source 
at the present time. They did more than commend it. They 
adopted it in toto, and as a consequence this country criminal) 
neglected its defense. 

-I am not disposed to criticize any Member of this body fo: 
their vote on this occasion or on this resolution, because I feel 
that every man will vote his convictions, but before some Meu 
bers of this body criticize those of us who do not believe it is 
necessary for this country to declare war before the sun rises 
I want them to have a full realization of the fact that because 
of their votes in 1915 and 1916, when they opposed preparedicss 
measures, this country is not equipped as it should be to condi 
a war of magnitude; that it has neither trained men nor suilli- 
cient arms or munitions. And I want them and the country to 
know that the men who are responsible for the lack of preparec- 
ness are the ones who will be responsible for the declaration v/ 
war to-day. 

During the Sixty-fourth Congress many of us were volils 
for legislation that would prepare us for the situation th’ 
faces us to-day, feeling that the conduct of our foreign atlalrs 
was such that war with Mexico or Germany, or both, was !!) 
evitable; and I can not see how men on this floor can to-day 
vote for war when for three years they have opposed evel 
measure that would tend to prepare for it. The Navy bill tv" 
1917 came before this House for action on June 2, 1916, on & 
motion to recommit, and the record of the vote is found on pa- 
9188 of the Recorp of that day. In that motion an attempt w: 
made to add approximately $100,000,000 to the bill for bette: 
equipment and more vessels and to increase the number of met! 
to about 85,000, and this motion was voted down by a vote 0: 
183 to 189, with the men in this House who now wish to pu! 


ry 
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the taint of treason on everyone who disagrees with them vot 
ing against the motion. 


Acain, on August 15, 1916, this Navy bill came back from 
Senate amended so as to include a building program that | 
ought to have appealed to every warlike individual in the | 


the 


United States, and maty of the men who now favor this reso- 
lution vociferously opposed the Senate amendment—ol in all. 

The Army bill for 1917 came before this House for action on 
March 23, 1916, on the Kahn amendment, which had the effect 
of increasing the Army from 140,000 to 220,000. This amend- 
ment was voted down, and a record of the vote is found in the 
Recorp of that date on page 4729, 

The 213 Members of this body who cast the negative votes 
or that day were simply carrying out the desires of the Presi- 
dent as expressed in his message of December, 1914; but time 
has demonstrated that the President and those 213 Members 
who voted in the negative were wrong at that time; and when 
they vote for war to-day it may be that they are again mistaken, 
and those of us who feel that nothing would be lost by a few 


days’ negotiations or by another attempt to persuade Germany | 


to abandon her present submarine warfare are adopting the 
right course. We were right then, and the adoption of our 
views at that time would save the lives and prevent the suffer- 
ing of many thousand American boys who will be conscripted 
and sent into the war without proper training. 

During the years I refer to I have supported every measure 
and every amendment that would appropriate an increased sum 
for the Army or Navy or increase the number of men in mili- 
tary service, and took this attitude when I was practically the 
only Member of Congress from the Central West who did so. 
Many of the men who are to-day writing me that we ought to 
enter the European war a year ago were vigorously condemning 
me for voting for adequate preparation. During that time I 
have been a strenuous advocate of universal military training in 
time of peace, so that every young man in the United States 
would be equipped in every way to defend his country in time 
of war, and in that attitude I have been in opposition to the 
President and a majority of the Members of this House who 
will now vote for war. 

Never again will a Member of this body or a citizen of the 
United States be able to express an opinion concerning the ad- 
visability of the United States entering the war or against the 
conscription of millions of men to send to the European trenches, 
because the moment this vote is cast and the resolution is 
adepted we must all not only acquiesce in the administration’s 
program but insist upon the raising of an immense army and 
upon the appropriation of all of the money that is necessary to 
push the war to a successful termination. 

I can not vote in the affirmative upon this resolution for 
many reasons. It would be as well not to express them, be- 
cause in a few minutes the question as to whether we should or 
should not enter the war will not be debatable, and I will only 
say, therefore, that in my opinion the entry of the United States 
into the world war would not have been necessary had the 
proper course been taken in our negotiations with the European 
countries and had the same rule been applied to every country 
in both the Old World and the New. 

Again, a vote for this resolution adopts as a whole the recom- 
mendations contained in the President’s message of Monday last, 
where he says: 

It will involve the utmost practicable cooperation in counsel and ac- 
tion with the Governments now at war with Germany; and, as inci- 
dent to that, the extension to those Governments of the most liberal 


financial credits in order that our resources may as far as possible be 
added to theirs. 

It will involve the organization and mobilization of all the material 
resources of the country to supply the materials of war. 

_It will involve the immediate addition to the armed forces of the 
United States already “yee for by law in case of war at least 
500,000 men, who should, in my judgment, be chosen upon the prin- 
ciple of universal liability to service, and also the authorization of sub- 
Sequent additional increments of equal force so soon as they may be 
needed and can be handled in training. 

In carrying out the measures by which these things are to be accom- 
plished we must keep constantly in mind the wisdom of interfering as 
little a8 possible in our own preparation and in the equipment of our 
own military forces with the duty—for it will be a very practical 
duty—of supplying the nations already at war with Germany with the 
Te erials which they can obtain only from us or by our assistance. 

hey are in the field, and we should help them in every way to be 


effective there. 

{ should vote for this measure if it involved an immediate 
attack only upon the unlawful practices of which we are com- 
plaining and in casting that vote would feel that the responsi- 
bility would then rest upon Germany for any further breach 
‘n its relations with the United States. I trust that everyone 
Will realize that the entry inte this war means that every indi- 
vidual in the United States of military age will be conscripted 
into the service and I shall vote for such conscription because 
ho man should be exempted from doing his full duty, and when 
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war is declared his full duty is to render every service that he 
can to his country. I think, however, that no man should be 
compelled to enter into military service when he does not desire 
to do so when others who do desire to enter it will be kept 
from enlisting thereby, and feel, therefore, that everyone 
ought to be given an opportunity to voluntarily enlist, if he 
desires to do so, before conscription is enforced. 

I am not unmindful of the effect this vote may have upon 


the personal political fortunes of Members of Congress, but 


| regardless of that effect and regardless of the change of the 


attitude that it may bring to many men who have previously 
been in accord with me, I shall cast this vote in accordance 
with my convictions and will not complain nor shrink from the 
consequences. It is the right of every man, whether he be a 
private citizen or Representative, to vote his convictions, and 
I concede that right to others and demand it for myself, 

In conclusion, allow me to suggest that men of military age 
who disagree with me at this time will find that no Member of 
Congress will do more to assist in the vigorous prosecution of 
the war than I shall do, and instead of complaining of my atti- 
tude to-day they could render better service to their country 
by going to the nearest recruiting office and enlisting in the 
Army or Navy. 





War and Neutrality. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. JOUN 


OF 


M. NELSON, 

WISCONSIN, 

In toe Hovuse or Representatives, 
Wednesday, April 11, 1917. 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. Speaker, under general leave to print for 
10 days on the subject of war and neutrality I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from La Follette’s Magazine of March 29, 1917, 
as an expression of my views: 


{Editorial from La Follette's Magazine. } 


ARMED-SHIP BILL, 
I 


I was opposed to the armed-ship bill Under my oath as a Senator 
it was my duty to do everything legitimately within my power to defeat 
it, and I exercised my constitutional rights and discharged my consti 
tutional obligations to defeat the measure, in so far as permitted by the 
tyrannical action of a majority. This majority, as I believe, and as I 
think the record plainly shows, resorted to a perversion of the rules and 
to the very filibustering methods which it so violently condemned in 
order to prevent me from obtaining the floor to speak against the bill 

1. A plain statement of the facts will, I believe, convince any un- 
biased mind that the majority, in dealing with the armed-ship bill and 
matters connected therewith, was not acting upon its own volition, but 
that it was itself so coerced by an arranged order of events that it was 
deprived of all independence of legislative judgment and legislative 
action, 

It is well to remember that the Sixty-fourth Congress was to expire 
by limitation at 12 o’clock noon on the 4th day of March. 

“The next regular Congress would not meet until December S—a 
period of more than nine months, . 

If Congress was to complete its work by March 4 it was absolutely 
necessary to report from committee the appropriation bills supplying 
the money necessary for the several departments of Government and to 
report the bills in time to give them fair consideration. This was ‘the 
more necessary because of the wanton and reckless extravagance in 
appropriations last year and the enormous increases urged upon this 
Congress by the executive departments, imposing upon every Sengto 
regardful of the interests of taxpayers already overburdened th 
gation to scrutinize these measures with the greatest possible care. 

But the appropriation bills were held back for some jfeason until 
it became a matter of comment among Senators and Kepresentatives 
that the bills were to be jammed through in a rush at the end of ihe 
session. : , ; a 

As the committees of Congress are organized a few of the majority 
party leaders control the business and expedite it, or otherwise, at will, 

2. For some unexplained reason six bills carrying an aggregate ap- 
propriation of more than $500,000,000 were so delayed by those having 
them in charge that they were not cven placed before the Senate for 
consideration or attempted to be passed at all. 

Six other great appropriation bills carrying an aggregate of nearly 
a billion dollars were so held back by those responsible for them that 
they were not passed and finally disposed of by the Senate until the 
last 48 hours of the session, while another sneasure had the right of 
way and was the all-absorbing subject for consideration. 

What was the real underlying significance of such a proceeding? 

Was it to create a situation where a number of the bills might escape 
thorough investigation and debate? For example, the naval appropri 
ation bill will cost the people the enormous sum of $525,000,000 for 
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the coming year. Such a bili ought to carefully considered and 
thoroughly discussed. So, too, with the Army appropriation bill, carry 
ing $278,000,000, besides a provision to force military training Upon 
the American people. Think of attempting to dri that proposition 
through without opportunity for deliberation and celmte 
Whatever may have been the reason for the condition of les tion 
described, it had been brought about It « te D ented a tua 
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tion most favorable for bringing forward a measure such as the armed- 
ship bill. 

3. The closing days of a Congress is always a time of tremendous 
pressure and severe tension, 

It is the one time when a measure of debatable right that has not 
been thoroughly considered should be kept out. 

It is the one time of all others when a matter of great and momentous 
import to the peace of the Nation should not be thrust into the gorged 
and swollen flood of legislation. 

And it was at this time in the last 50 hours of the life of the Sixty- 
fourth Congress, with pending bills appropriating more than a Dillion 
and a half of the people’s money calling for the most critical examina- 
tion of Congress, that the President demanded the passage of the bill 
which sought to invest him with powers which, if executed, must in- 
evitably bring on war. 

4. If Congress was to be called upon during that session to con- 
sider and pass upon that question fraught with its certain conse- 
quences the country has a right to know why he waited until the last 
hour to present the bill. 

As early as the 31st day of last January Germany had declared her 
determination to prosecute, from and after February 1, relentless sub- 
marine warfare within the limits of her designated war zone. We had 
definite warning. Her purpose was unmistakable. 

Within 14 days thereafter German submarines had sent two American 
vessels to the bottom of the sea. 

And still the President waited day after day without an intimation 
that he would seek to secure from Congress extraordinary and uncon- 
stitutional powers to bring on war at his discretion. 

Finally. in the last week of the session, the word came. 

Even then his bill was not presented for consideration by committee 
until 68 hours before the expiration of Congress, and came before the 
Senate for debate less than 50 hours before adjournment, with appro- 
priation bills carrying hundreds of millions of dollars of tax burden 
still to be disposed of. 

5. At this point it is well for the public to understand that the right 
of Congress to deal with the great issue raised in a calm, thorough, 
and dispassionate manner, which its gravity and magnitude demanded, 
could have been disposed of in a word from the President. 

If his bill had been accompanied with a call for Congress to meet 
on the 5th day of March to consider the question of arming ships and 
employing all means and instrumentalities in the hands of this power- 
ful Government against Germany or any other foreign nation, there 
would have been no occasion for forcing immediate action upon the bill. 

The appropriation bills could have been properly discussed and dis- 
posed of, and then Congress could have addressed itself to the orderly 
consideration of this war issue. 

The Constitution makes Congress the only authoritative body to 
consider and determine the question of war with another nation. 

One calmly reflecting upon this whole proceeding will find it difficult 
to discover a rational reason why the President should not, above all 
things, desire the presence of Congress at a time when the question of 
uiecting violence with violence is to be determined, 
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1. The armed-ship bill provided that the President be authorized to 
supply our merchant vessels * with arms and also the necessary ammu- 
nition and means of making use of them,” also that the President be 
“authorized and empowered to employ such other instrumentalities 
and methods as may in his judgment and discretion seem necessary and 
adequate to protect such vessels.” It appropriated $100,000,000 to be 
expended by the President “for the purpose of carrying into effect the 
foregoing provisions.”’ 

The bill attempted to confer upon the Executive not only the 
authority to place guns and gunners upon merchant ships and send them 
to sea with orders to fire on German submarines at sight but sought to 
empower the President to use any other methods and any other instru- 
mentalities in his judgment necessary to protect such merchant ships. 

2. Give validity and effect to such provisions and it removes every 
limitation upon his acts. 

He might do whatever it pleased him to do and there could be no 
check or halt upon him, 

He might decide to order our Navy out to convoy merchantmen 
loaded with arms and ammunition, or with food and clothing and shoes 
for the allied armies. 

He might decide that our Navy should patrol the trans-Atlantic lanes 
through the German war zone hunting submarines in the interest of 
ihe owners of our munition ships. 

lie might decide that the best way to protect our merchant oe 
would be to land an army in Germany and destroy the Krupp works 
and any other manufacturing plants where Germany is constructing 
submarines, 

Nowhere would there be lodged any power to prevent any President 
from doing anything his judgment dictated with the Army and Navy 
to protect the merchant ships of our war traders. 

If the language of this bill does not seek to confer authority which 
would leave it in his discretion to make war, then there is no power 
in human language which could accomplish that result. 

3. The armed-ship bill is therefore contrary to the letter and spirit 
of the Constitution, which expressly vests the war power in Congress— 
without which provision the Constitution could not have been adopted. 
It was again and again affirmed in the constitutional debates that it 
would be dangerous to the liberty of the people to place the war-making 
power and the control of the Army and Navy in the hands of the 
"executive. In breaking away from the autocratic power of King George, 
the first thought of the framers of the Constitution was to be clear and 
specitic as to this vital principle. The people of Europe, we are told, 
were plunged suddenly and hopelessly into the awful maelstrom of war 
through the autocratic agencies of monarchy and secret diplomacy. 
But the crowned heads of Europe and their diplomatic agents exercise 
their absolute authority under government sanction. If the President 
exercises it, it is in violation of expressed provisions of the Constitution. 

Our Supreme Court in Bas v. Tingy (4 Dall.) expressly decided that 
when Congress authorized private armed ships of the United States to 
defend themselves against the armed ships of France it was a declara- 
tion of war on the part of Congress, and the Court said: 

“Every contention by force between two nations in external matters, 
under the authority of their respective governments, is not only war, but 
public war.” 

Congress can not confer upon the Executive the powers invested in it. 
In the case of the Nercide, reported in 9 Cranch, the Supreme Court 
said : 

“To the legislative power alone it must belong to determine when the 
violence of other nations is to be met by violence.” 
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The armed-ship bill meant war. The public need not rely on opponent 
of the measure for proof of the fact ; supporters of the bill, in the con: 
of the debate, again and again specifically stated that it meant war. 

Senator LopGe, supporter of the bill and ranking Republican meqpos 
of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, said: coe 

“Mr. President, in my opinion for us to arm a vessel loaded y 
contraband, or to conyoy a vessel loaded with contraband, would }, 
act of war.” 

Senator Fay, Republican supporter of the bill, said: 

“This act of Congress, the Senate act, if aGopted, is a declara 
war, a limited declaration or a declaration of limited war.” 

Senator BRANDEGEE, a Republican supporter of the bill, said: 

“T am aware of the effect of this bill. * * * For myself, | y 
vote to-day * * * that ‘ whereas a state of war exists betwioy, th 
Teutonic alliance and the United States of America, the Pr: ; 
the United States is directed to use every means to carry that y 
successful conclusion.’ ” 

Senator REED, an administration supporter of the bill, said: 

“The proposition is to take naval guns, perhaps to take expert 
ners from our warships, and put them aboard those vessels, to sa 
the prohibited zone, and, if a German periscope shows itself, to 
the periscope, and if the boat shows itself, to send a shot ©) 
through it. Of course we know the minute that is done by 4 
thus equipped it will be treated as though it were done by a war 
of the United States; in other words, the act will be the beginu 
wee, F289 

“Tt seems to me that it is conceded that vessels shall be a) 
and shall fire upon German submarines the moment they 
sight. If that is the purpose might we not just as well plain 
vide that our war vessels shall conyoy our mercaant vessels *? 

To this Senator WaLsH—next to Senator HircHcock the » 
tive advocate of the bill—replied: 

“The principle is exactly the same.” 

And other Senators who championed this bill can be cited 
same cffect, 

as 


1. The 12 Senators who opposed the grant of such indefini 
ascertained and unconstitutional power as the armed-ship bill 
to confer upon the President were exercising their rights and 
charging their obligations under the Constitution in the same 
that governs the Executive in the constitutional use of his veto power, 
through which one man overturns the majority action of both branches 
of Congress. 

2. As a result of their opposition, the President has convened a 
new Congress. The time of calling an extra session of Congress is 
within the President’s discretion, and the Sixty-fifth Congress migh: 
have been convened immediately upon the expiration of the 
fourth, making a practically continuous session, and it should \y 
noted that while a new Congress must necessarily be reorganized, 
the change in the personnel of the two branches of the Sixty-fourth 
and Sixty-fifth Congresses is relatively very small. There are only 
62 new Members out of 435 in the House of Representatives and 16 
new Senators out of 96 in the Senate. The support and opposition 
to the bill as developed showed plainly that it was not dealt with as a 
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partisan question by a single Member of either House. Hence n 
party issue would have been raised on it when the new Congres 
convened, 

3. In attempting to force the armed-ship bill through in the last 
hours of the Sixty-fourth Congress, the President made it plain that 
he desired to be left alone to exercise extraordinary and autocrat 
pewer affecting the destinies of this country and the world, from the 
4th of March to the assembling of the new Congress the following 
December—a period of nine long months, 

We 

The lessons of the European war and recent events on our own 
continent force the conclusion that there should be no haste in 
taking steps that lead to war, and emphasize the fact that ti: to 
refiect is an important element in averting war. : 

1, It was the evil system of one-man power and secret diplomacy 
in government that plunged the helpless peoples of Europe suddenly 
and- hopelessly into the awful war that has been raging for the jas! 
three years with ever-increasing fury. 

The one universal conviction of those who yet believe in de! 
racy is that the first step toward the prevention of war and 
establishment of rmanent peace is to give the people, who ! 
bear the brunt of war’s awful burden, more to say about if. 1! 
armed-ship bill by every standard of progress and democracy /a 
backward, not forward. 

2. We might have been at war with Mexico. No one accords 
President higher commendation than I for resisting the pressure o! 
the jingoes who would have forced us into war with our neighborins 
State; and I believe it reflects honor on our Nation and that 
should be profoundly grateful that instead of being at war \'!! 
Mexico, we can to-day congratulate our sister Republic on the peac 
election of a President by the largest vote ever cast in that count! 

8. And yet, in order to avoid war, we had to submit to the sacri 
of property rights of our citizens in Mexico, Hundreds of citiz 
were killed. Women were outraged. President Wilson, however, ev! 
though American property and American rights were violated, \ 
rightly, I believe, under the conditions, exercised his great influence to 
keep us out of war with Mexico There are times when it is the hish 
aatieoal duty to submit for good reasons to the sacrifice of undispu' 
rights for the sake of greater service to the country and to humanit 

VI. 

I am aware that many good people contend because the President |! 
thus far succeeded in keeping us out of war, he can be intrusted with 
the exercise of the war power more safely than Congress, ‘To such ! 
would say that even if Congress could legally abdicate any of | 
sole powers with which it is vested by the Constitution, yet the Dr 
dent may err, . President Wilson did err at Vera Cruz, where whol's 
without authority. under the guns of an American battleship, Amer 
can marines were landed on foreign shores and fought a battle 
which 19 American soldiers and 200 Mexicans were killed, and th 
city of Vera Cruz captured. Had this unauthorized act of war been 
committed upon the soil of Great Britain, France, Germany, or 3) 
other world power, instead of poor, weak, distracted Mexico, it wou'! 
have inyolyed us in war—and President Wilson would have taken 
a place in history beside President Polk, of whom Webster caustically 
remarked when reviewing a less flagrant act, “ No one declared wal 
Mr. Polk made it.” 
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VII. 

The armed-ship bill was not only unconstitutional, it was in my judg- 
ment foolish and inadequate. It pleased the supporters of this bill to 
assume that it was only necessary to place guns on merchant ships in 
order tu defend them successfully against submarine attack, ‘There 
was no evidence before Congress that would warrant the conclusion 
that arming these ships would afford protection, 

1. The available evidence points to the futility of such armament. 
The Laconia was armed, but she was torpedoed twice and sunk without 
a chance to fire a shot. Merchant ships of the allies are armed. Their 
vreat loss of tonnage is conclusive evidence that guns planted on mer- 
chant ships are ineffectual in warding off submarine attack. It is 
criminal to lure from our harbors our merchant ships with passengers, 
crew, and freight, to embark on a voyage fraught with such imminent 
peril, in the belief that they may resist attack. 

» The first question we should ask ourselves before we enter on 
this war with our armed merchantmen or our Navy, for the expressed 
purpose of maintaining our right to the seas, is what will happen to 
our ships? It it is so easy to clear the transatlantic lanes of subma- 
vines, why is not the British Admiralty keeping them open and free for 
our commerce—sinee our carrying trade across the Atlantic now con- 
sists of supplies for the allies—food, and ammunition? [From all we 
can learn it appears that the British Navy is not attempting this 
perilous task, but is keeping inside carefully guarded harbors, 

What assurance have we that we can clear the German war zone 
with armed merchantmen, or with battleships as convoys, or with any 
of the so-called “ submarine chasers ’’? 

Manifestly it is an undertaking which the British Admiralty declines 
for good and sufficient reason, 

The American public is being woefully deceived; we are derided for 
hiding behind the British Navy; moving pictures portray our fleet 
firing on submarines that instantly go to the bottom. The daily papers 
are filled with stuff that would lead us to believe that we need only 
declare war, order out our fleet to scour the seas, and the war is ended 
and won. 

It is admitted that the submarine discharges its torpedo with deadly 
accuracy at a range of 2 to 4 miles. 

It is admitted that the submarine, with its hull submerged several 
feet below the surface and exposing nothing but its periscope, can dis- 
charge its torpedo with equal chance to achieve its purpose. 

The periscope furnishes a target no larger than a sailor's cap for 
merchant and naval gunners to fire at. 

I have the best authority for the statement that the chances of 
hitting a target of that size at the distance of two miles, or of damag 
ing a submarine so submerged, would in a hundred shots be practi- 
cally zero, 

Would not a command to clear the seas of German submarines 
be analagous to the order to bring Villa out of Mexico, dead or alive? 
Would it not again be attempting to cope with forces beyond our 
power successfully to control? Are we to blindly and blunderingly 
enter upon an experiment such as the British Admiralty attempted 
at the Dardanelles, the results of which are almost sure to be dis- 
astrous? 

The one overpowering motive that might justify our entering 
this war is that of carrying food to the hungry in Europe; but then 
we should go to all the starving nations, through the Baltic to the 
Voles, who are suffering as terribly from the effects of war as the 
Belgians, and getting no relief; we should force our way through the 
Mediterranean to the Greeks, whose poor, we are told, are subsisting 
on_roots and grass, 

But food riots in our own great cities and the ever-increasing 
difficulty of the masses of people to maintain the normal standard 
of living, because of the world’s shortage and the wicked speculation 
of Wall Street in the necessaries of life, imperatively demand that 
we should not enter upon an aggressive war for humanitarian ends, 
much less for commercial profits in carrying munitions. 
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1. The armed-ship bili asserted the purpose to maintain our neu- 
tral rights upon the high seas. If we really mean to reclaim and 
assert our neutral rights to the freedom of the seas by using the 
armed forces of the United States, then we should as a neutral na- 
tion—neutral in fact as well as in name—assert those rights against 
Great Britain and her allies, as well as against Germany; insist on 
access to the port of Bremen, as well as that of Liverpool, and hold 
all belligerents alike to strict accountability for unlawful interference 
with those rights. 

It was the declared purpose of the Executive to use the authority 

which the armed-ship bill attempted to confer upon him to enforce 
our neutral rights against Germany alone. If we are to attempt 
to reestablish and maintain our neutral rights with the armed forces 
of the Government we are bound by every principle which controls 
in international law to assert and maintain those rights against all 
belligerents impartially. 
_ 2. Perhaps some consideration of the source of the clamor for arm- 
ing our ships may shed light on the real motives back of that move- 
ment. The demand came chiefly from the American Line, whose ton- 
nage is less than 5 per cent of the total tonnage of the United States 
engaged in foreign trade. The American Line is a subsidiary of the 
'nternational Mercantile Marine Co., which in December, 1916, had 
102 vessels flying the British flag, 2 flying the Belgian flag, and 8 
flying the United States flag. The control of the International Mer- 
eantile Marine Co. prior to the war was in England. Whether the 
stock control is now English or Morgan is immaterial. J. P. Morgan 
is its financial head in the United States to-day, and he is the official 
financial agent of Great Britain in all her dealings with the people of 
this country. 

Mr. P. A. 8S. Franklin, whose visits to the Navy Department to secure 
suns for his ships, whose interviews and movements have been featured 
as though he were head and front of the American merchant marine, 
is the active manager of these combined properties—British, Belgian, 
and American. When one of the American Line ships, armed with 
United States guns, sails out to sea, the orders to fire will be given 
by Mr. Franklin's master of the ship, not by the United States gunner, 
rhe English owners give orders to Franklin. The English owners take 
their orders from the British Admiralty. Hence we, professing to be a 
neutral nation, are placing American guns and American gunners prac- 
tically under the order of the British Admiralty. 

3. England established the first war zone, in violation of interna- 
tional law. On November 2, 1914, she declared the North Sea and the 
Atlantic Ocean from the Hebrides to Iceland a military area. She 
sowed the seas with submerged mines. Our Government submitted to 


this sweeping order, destructive of our neutral rights, without protest. 
Thereafter, with feeble and ineffectual protest, we submitted to her 
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rifling our mails, prohibiting our commerce with the civilian popular 
of Germany, although that country is not legally blockaded, restric 


} our commerce wich other neutral countries, blacklisting our merchant 


seizing our ships and impressing them into her own service, confiscatil 


thefr cargoes, and with her submerged mines sinking some of br ships 
and destroying American lives. 
IX, 
T am opposed to the United States making war upon England for he 
ruthless violations of our neutral rights, just as I am opposed to mak 


ing war upon Germany because of her relentless violation of our 
neutral rights. 

The belligerents upon both sides are desperate to the verge of mad 
ness. Germany is bordering upon starvation. England, aceording 
to Lloyd-George, is facing actual want. France is beginning to fee! 
the pinch of hunger. Revolution, whose first warnings were food 
riots, has taken place in Russia. Shall we, to maintain the technice! 
right of travel and the pursuit of commercial profits, hurl this cour 
try into the bottomless pit of the European horror? Shall we bind! 
up our future with foreign powers and hazard the peace of this Nation 
for all time by linking the destiny of the American democracy with 
the ever-menacing antagonisms of foreign monarchies ? 

If the neutral nations had been brought together early in this war, 
by united action, they might have compelled the belligerents to respect 
nettral rights, and the force of moral power of the half of the world 


still at peace might have aided an early termination of the war 


The United States might even now render the greatest servi t 
itself, to humanity, and to the world by calling a conference of neutral 
nations, whose object would be to enforce the rights of neutrals "The 


mere suggestion that food and other supplies would be withheld from 
both sides impartially would compel all belligerents to observe th: 
principle of freedom of the seas, 

But so long as we have not risen to our opportunity and n 
first manifest obligation, let us not in this later hour of a world eri 
exercise less forbearance than the other’ neutral powers of the world—- 
neutral powers whose example we may well follow in keeping out of 
war, rather than urge upon them a policy that would certainly involve 
them in this terrible strife. 

Whatever violation of rights or commercial lo Holland, Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Spain, Central and South America may tolerate, with 
out sacrificing their dignity or honor, the United States is .strong 
enough and brave enough to endure for the sake of saving the werld 
from being drawn into this dire catastrophe. 

ake 

For the United States to enter this war without consulting the othe: 
neutral nations is a fearful responsibility. All hope of concert ot 
action is lost and we know not what degree of chaos may follow 

And now at this time when a crisis is approaching, when internal 
forces that have been gathering momentum appear to press the wat 
to a conclusion, our intervention will confuse the issue, bring new 
alignments, force other neutral nations to take sides, giving to the 
horrible conflict now approaching a climax, a fresh intensity, increased 
fierceness, and prolong it indefinitely. 

We are quick to believe that we shall be able to hasten the end It 
is being said now on every hand, “ We do not want war, but if we ) 
in, we will go in with all our might and make a quick finish of it.” 

We thought when the war broke out in Europe that it would he a 
bloody, but a very brief conflict. The people of the world, shocked 
and paralyzed by the threatened cataclysm, took refuge in the hope 
that it could not last, not more than three months at most they said 
With the modern enginery of destructive warfare, we expected to wit 
ness a crushing blow and speedy termination of the struggle Even 
those trained in military science looked for a terrific death grappl 
that would make it the greatest and briefest war in the world’s histor) 

As it progressed, one country after another was drawn in. Phat 
did not end it. On the contrary, it but added to the numbers and 
multiplied the battle fronts. 

And now in the third year of the war, the stricken world finds that 
all these efficient instruments of woe to mankind can not accomplish a 
big enough slaughter to force a victory. Starvation—race starvation 
starvation of men, women, and children has become the terrible, 
lentless, merciless issue of this war madness among civilized Christian 
nations, 

Hlow can we, with the history of the past three years mapped out so 
vividly before us, assume that the entrance of the United States upon 
the bloody field will stop the war? 

In God's name, let us not deceive ourselves. We stand at the head 
of the neutral nations, outside the territory swept by this war mani 
Shall we break the peace of the neutral half of the world? Shall we 
take on the awful responsibility of dragging in on one side and pushin 
in on the other, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Switzerland, Spain, and 
may be South America, until every quarter and corner of the eart 
one battlefield? 


Who shall then set limits of time or space upon its ravage 

And for what? For commercial advantage and fat profit end 
to a limited number of our dollar-searred patriots, for neutral yl 
which were surrendered to the belligerents on one side d the first 





three months of the European war 

For my own part, [I look upon Europe as cursed with a contagic , 
a deadly plague, whose spread threatens to devastate the ivilized 
world. If it were, indeed, the Black Death that was mowing down 
millions of victims, instead of this more ghastly war, we should nef 
hesitate to quarantine against it: we should keep our ships in the 


ports and our people at home without any hesitation whatsoever: all 
personal consideration, all thought of material loss or commercial it 
convenience would fall before the necessity of protecting our peo, 
from being stricken with the dread disease. 

I am not an extremist—I do not say there may not be supreme 
principles for which men must fight to the desth as a last resert 
But I do believe that as organized society in its slow evolution hi 
developed more rational means of settling individual differences tt 
brute force, so must the nations of the world ultimately tind othe 


ways of deciding their disagreements than war. 
So far as the masses of men who are ,killing each other are 


cerned, the European war is a bootless conflict. The multitude 
are dying in the trenches and the millions who ar iffering 
agonizing pain at home do not know what it is all abeut Phe 


doing their patriotic duty as they have been told to do if, and ov 
orders without daring to question. 


It is unthinkable that with this awful object Ie I fore } ' 
the American peopl: *r nevertheless today being stampeded into 
war in blind though lessness of its awful consequence Phirty eve ! 
million men are now under arms in Furepe The peace trenat 
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the standing armies of Europe before the war began was less than 
5,000,000. It follows that more than 32,000,000 have been drawn 
from the field, farms, and industrial pursuits and placed in the 
trenches to be mowed down at the rate of 5,000 a day. The United 
States, once in, will stay in to the end. Who can foretell what it means? 

The United Press, from the casualty lists of the belligerent nations, 
estimates that more than 21,000,000 men have been killed or wounded 
or reported missing to date, affecting 100,000,000 noncombatants. 
And these brutal facts of death and mutilation only suggest the 
horrors of the insane conflict—women and children homeless, dese- 
crated, starving. Already $70,000,000,000 of debt piled up. For un- 
numbered years to come generations of helpless people must bow 
their bended backs under the tax burdens entailed by this war of de- 
struction. For iong years to come al! the resources that should go 
to the world’s betterment 
this awful holocaust Think of it, any economic loss, because of the 
interrupting of commerce, is but a grain of sand compared to the 
colossal costs of war. 

Ask any plain citizen if he wants war. The involuntary answer is 
“We ought to know better from the lesson in Europe.” How can 
we justify the insistence of our right to push through the mines and 
submarines of the war zone when that right is compared with the 
obligations to protect all our people here at home from the terrible 
effects of war? 

If the silent masses who found opportunity for expression at the 
November election could to-day make themselves heard above this 
clamor for war, instigated and sustained by the money power and a 
subjugated press, they would, with even a stronger voice, pray Cod 
that this country be kept out of war. 

Very truly, yours, 
Rovert M. LA FOLLETTE. 








The War Resolution. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
TION. FRANK W. MONDELL, 
OF WYOMING, 
I~ tHe House or RepresentATIves, 
Thursday, April 5, 1917. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, for two years and more the 
specter of the European war has spread its pall of terror over 
the earth—to us a nightmare of frightfulness, to the nations 
engaged a reality of unspeakable horror. 

As the titanic conflict on and under and over land and 
sea has extended its area of destruction we have fervently 
hoped and devoutly prayed that we might escape the spread of 
its devouring flames. 

Our patience and forbearance, as our rights have been ignored 
and denied; as our honor and power has been mocked, our citi- 
zens subjected to humiliation, to fearful suffering and to awful 
death, have been the outward and visible signs of our profound 
and sincere longing for honorable peace. 

But there is no peace. Arrogant and despotic power has 
decreed slaughter and death to all who venture the sea lanes 
where all have the right under the laws of God and man to 
pass unharmed. 
temptuously ignored, our citizens wickedly slain. 

Amid conditions such as these continued patience and for- 
bearance cease to be a virtue; they come to be accepted as 
signs of cowardice and weakness, the evidence of supine snb- 
mission to insult and outrage. They no longer express the 
attitude of a brave and free people. 

And so, regretfully but with firm and steadfast determination, 
the Republic draws the sword, firm in the conviction that we 
fight for human rights against the excesses of despotic power. 





The War Resolution. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


CHARLES H. SLOAN, 


OF NEBRASKA, 


HON. 


Ix roe House or Representatives, 


Thursday, April 5, 1917. 


Mr, SLOAN. Mr. Speaker, when the war resolution was 
before the House for consideration I presented upon the floor 
my reasons for opposing that measure. The large question 
which concerned me was the character and extent of force 
to be used, 

I thought that thorough preparation for our defense, au- 


thorization of the use of all the force of our Army and Navy, 
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mortgaged beyond redemption to pay for | 


| 


Our flag has been fired upon, our power con- | 





a 


and our immediately available Government resources to pro- 
tect the lives of our citizens and our shins, especially in the 
blockade zones, was all that was necessary. The other view 
which prevailed was that we should wage maximum war to 


overthrow a Government and free the German people who 
seemed reasonably satisfied with their chains. 
My vote was dictated first by the question of right. I yoted 


that way. I was supported by the overwhelming expression 0: 
those who communicated with me by letter, telegram, or peti. 
tion. This was without having called for a single expression 
While this last fact is comforting, yet it is not binding aya 
should not be controlling. 

Under our form of government, and whose oath I took, Cy 
gress alone should determine, regardless of wish of people ¢ 
President, whether we should have war. The cry “Stand by ¢)y 
President ” is all right after the declaration is finally adopted 
but not before final deliverance of Congress. 

It is passing strange that war is being declared against Ger- 
many alone in the interests of her people, none of whom have 
appealed to us for relief, while Austria is not declared against. 
Her unspeakable record for oppression of many small countric 
and distinct peoples call loudly for redress. Prominent amo 
these is Bohemia whose history and people through centurie- 
of heroic resistance to Austrian tyranny and persistent attach- 
ment to and defense of their language, literature, and racial 
rights make them one of the heroic peoples of the earth. Their 
voice should be heard and heeded whenever and whereye: 
might is resorted to in the interests of mankind. 

To show the state of Nebraska’s minds before the war mes- 
sage was delivered, I submit a motion adopted by the Nebrask. 
House of Representatives on the 31st day of March, 1917: 

LINCOLN, Nepr., March 31, 1917. 





Hon. CHARLES II. SLOAN, 
Congressman Fourth District, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Sir: The following motion has been adopted in the House 0! 
Representatives of the State of Nebraska, March 31, 1917: 

“I beg leave to move the assurance to our great President of our 
unswerving loyalty to him in anything he may undertake to prote 
the honor and dignity of the United States in the present world crisis 
but we believe the President expresses the true ~ntiment of the Amel 
ican people when, on February 3, 1917, before CC 2zress he said: 

“*We do not desire any hostile conflict with the Imperial German 
Government. We are the sincere friends of the German ople, and 
earnestly desire to remain at peace with the Government which speaks 
for them.’ 

“We honor the President for up to this time keeping America out of 
war and its attendant consequences, and, as representatives of the 
people of the State of Nebraska, we earnestly hope that he will con- 
tinue to do so, 

‘We feel that war would only increase the loss of life and property 
and that it is the duty of America to prevent suffering, not to join in 
the work of further destruction. We fear that war would not quench, 
but feed the fires of militarism. If we become belligerents, we cease 
to be neutrals and become engulfed in European politics. 

“We believe that a course by our Government which will defer set 
tlement of grievances until the present war is over will give the Unite 
States the opportunity to be the leader in the great international 
peace movement crying to be born. To stay out of war demands more 
courage, more patriotism, and more self-sacrifice than going to war, but 
it will give America the moral leadership for all time to come. 

ask ihe foregoing as the sentiment of this house on the greit 
question agitating the Nation. 

“IT move that a copy hereof be sent to our Congressman and Senators 


at Washington.” 
J. J. MCALLISTER. 


Mr. McAllister moved the adoption of the motion, which was carricd 
G. W. Ports, 
Chief Clerk. 
GEORGE JACKSON, 
Speaker 


I submit an able editorial of the Nebraska State Journal of 
March 31, 1917: 


A QUESTION OF WAR POLICY. 


As the situation is being framed in the United States, the Goyern- 
ment will settle the war question only to face a struggle over an ensuing 
question. Suppose that we declare that Germany has brought about a 
state of war. What shall sur war activities be? On this — the 
President will have the making of important history. The decision may 
be a turning point. 

It has been made clear that the radical war party, which has from 
the beginning of the European war wanted the United States to join the 
allies, is determined that we shall send an army to Europe. ‘That is 
what Mr. Reesevelt meant when he demanded that if we go to war we 
make it a real war. The moment war is declared a big movement wil! 
be launched to hasten an expedition of troops to. the Continent. 

That would mean the most radical possible departure from past 
American theories and policies. It would make us at once a party to 
the issues of Eurepe, including its territorial disputes. More conserva- 
tive Americans will oppose this, preferring instead that America should 
limit itself te its original field as a defender of neutral rights. We 
should use the Navy to tne fullest extent and apply our economic force 
in whatsoever way best promised to bring the war to a successful issue. 
But we should keep our treops off European soil, In fine, we should 
fight a purely defensive war. 

The President's course thus far has pointed to the latter alternative. 
Should his message to Congress next week indicate that he still holds to 
the defensive course we may expect an immediate clamor for a 


European army, 














———— 


T also submit an editorial from the Morning World-Herald, of 
Omaha, of March 30, 1917: 

UNFORTUNATE SMALL NATIONS, 

The Kaiser's Government is not the only one of the belligerenis that 
wrongs and oppresses small and weak nations. Neither is militarism 
their only menace. The command of the seas attained by the superior 
naval strength of any nation is a menace potentially as great, 

Washingtov dispatches tell of Dutch ships in English ports having been 
confiscated by the British Government. The dispatches say further: 

“About 40 Dutch ships are now in ports belonging to Great Britain, 
and a fleet of 15 grain-carrying vessels is understood to be on its way 
from a Holland port to the United States. Many of the Dutch ships 
now in English ports have been detained for from six to eight weeks. 
The Brit'sh Government for some time has been insisting that a certain 
percentage of Dutch merchant tonnage carry cargoes to British destina- 
tions and the Dutch Government has refused.” 

In other words, Holland is not to be allowed to use its own ships to 
earry foodstuffs to its own people exclusively, though their need is in- 
creasingly great, ard it is reported that the grounds about the royal 
palace are slowed up to be ? in grain. Holland, willy-nilly, must 
serve Britain’s purpose or the British Government, without the shadow 
of legal right, will seize the Dutch ships which she compels to put into 
British ports and leave the Hollanders to starve. f 

Now, is Holland the only victim of this governmental brigandage? 
A New York dispatch tells that “ more than 200,000 tons of Swedish 
ships are being held in ports controlled by England and her allies, 
Among these ships is a passenger liner which left New York more 
than a month ago with 40 passengers on board.” 

The fate of Greece is known to all men. A starvation blockade has 
been imposed upon that unhappy country because its Government re- 
fuses to join the allies in making war on the central powers. ‘The 
entente secks to justify this course on the ground that Greece has 
failed to live up to a treaty requiring it to join Serbia in war against 
Bulgaria. But Italy was bound by a similar treaty with Germany and 
Austria-Hungary, and not only disregarded it but joined with the 
enemies of those countries in waging war upon them. 

President Wilson is entirely right in his repeated declarations that 
one of the terms of peace should assure the freedom of the seas. It is 
just as fatal to be starved by a “ mistress of the seas” as it is to be 
overrun by the armies of an imperator. 

As to the general situation there can be no room for 
Soth the entente and central powers are desperate and 
frightened. Both see ruin by starvation threatening them. Lach is 
ruthlessly bent upon starving the other first. Neither will permit 
itself to be bound by international law nor by consideration for the 
rights of neutrals. 

It is largely due to force of circumstances that the aggressions of 
one of these groups against the United States are bloody while those 
ef the other group are not. Because aggressions against the lives of 
its citizens may and do become intolerable to a self-respecting State, 
this Republic properly has armed its ships to protect the flag they fly 
and the lives they carry, If our Government deems this comparatively 
mild policy insufficient, war itself may result. But even thongh we 
warred against the same enemy we would not thereupon become the 
ally of the entente powers. ‘Ve would not therefore become com- 
mitted to their ends and aims, nor to a sanction of all their war-time 
policies and methods. We would retain, let us hope, our Americanism 
undiluted and unadultered, free from entanglements and liaisons, and 
open eyed to recognize wrong by whomsoever committed and to hate 
evil wherever it was found. 


The war resolution introduced in the Senate and House was 
as follows: 


Joint resolution declaring that a state of war exists between the Impe 
rial German Government and the Government and people of the 
United States, and making provision to prosecute the same. 

Whereas the recent acts of the Imperial German Government are acts 
of war against the Government and people of the United States: 
Resolved, etc., That the state of war between the United States and 

the Imperial German Government which has thus been thrust upon the 

United States is hereby formally declared; and that the President be, 

and he is hereby, authorized and directed to take immediate steps to 

put the country in a thorough state of defense, and also to exert all of 
its power and employ all of its resources to carry on war against the 

Imperial German Government and to bring the conflict to a successful 

termination, 


It was amended by the Foreign Affairs Committee to read as 
follows: 


Joint resolution declaring that a state of war exists between the Im- 
perial German Government and the Government and the people of 
the United States and making provisiop to prosecute the same. 

Whereas the Imperial German Government has committed repeated acts 
of war against the Government and the people of the United States 
of America: Therefore be it 
Resolved, etc., That the state of war between the United States and 

the Imperial German Government which has thus been thrust upon the 

United States is hereby formally declared; and that the President be, 

and he is hereby, authorized and directed to employ the entire naval 

and military forces of the United States and the resources of the Govy- 
ernment to carry on war against the Imperial German Government ; 
and to bring the conflict to a successful termination all of the resources 
of the country are hereby pledged by the Congress of the United States, 


It will be noted that the principal change was cutting out the 
provision for immediate and thorough defense. Believing that 
the war we wage should be first defensive and after that pro- 
tection of our American lives and shipping on the high seas, I 
presented at the earliest possible moment the following as an 
imendment in the nature of a substitute for the resolution: 


besmendment offered by Mr. SLOAN: Strike out all of the resolution, 

ginning on page 1, line 1, and substitute therefor the following: 
Resolved, etc., That the said state of war between the United States 

and certain citizens on the one hand and the Imperial German Govern- 


argument. 
thoroughly 


ment, brought about by the Imperial German Government, is hereby 
and that the President be, and he is hereby, au- 

and directed to take immediate steps to place the country in a 
defense and enforce American rights both as to citi- 

land and on the high seas, and especially within the 


formal! 
thorized 
thorough state of 
zens and ships on 


declared ; 
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zones where said rights hare heretofore been interfered with. and 
that end the President is authorized to use the military and naval forces 
of the United States, together with all the immediately available re 
sources of the Government.” 

In offering this amendment I spoke as follows: 

Mr. SLoAN. Mr. Chairman, I will not use all the time that is allotted 


L RECORD. 


to me, but there are two propositions: First, in the resolution before 
the House there is no provision for placing this country in a state of 
defense, which, in my opinion, will, during the next six months, be 


found to be of more importance than the prosecution of a foreign wat 

The second proposition is that the war to be prosecuted is restricted 
to meeting the injuries or attacks of the character which we have su 
fered, With these propositions I simply ask fer a vote on the amendmen! 
I think it expresses more fairly the wish of the American people than 
the prosecution of a foreign war for the regulation of European affairs 
that is, the redress of our own grievances and the preparation for a 
defense of the United States against attacks which we may have within 
the next few months. 


To this I add under the leave of the House that my amendmen: 
tenders the President the immediately available resources 
cluding Treasury funds and credit of the Government, \ 
the war resolution pledges all the resources of the country 

As time proceeds during the conflict and after it IT submit to 
the impartial judgment of 


in 
hile 





my constituents and posterity the 
wisdom or lack of it in the course I have taken. 
Acronauties, 
Report of the Advisory Committee on Aeronantics, cooperating with the 
commandant of the third naval district in the organization of tt 
Naval Reserve Forees of the United States. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MURRAY HULBERT., 
YORK, 
TN 


NEW 
ruk House or Represenratives, 
Friday, April 13, 1917, 


Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Speaker, on the opening day of the pres- 
ent session the speaker introduced in the House, and two days 
later my colleague on the National Aerial Coast Patrol Commis- 
sion, the Senator from Texas, Mr. Sueprparp, introduced in 
another body, the Sheppard-Hulbert bill, to create a depart 
ment of aeronautics, with a secretary having a portfolio in the 
President's Cabinet. 

When one considers the tremendous strides which were taken 
in the development of aeronautics in the Sixty-fourth Cougress 
it is not too much to expect that this measure will receive favor- 


or 


able consideration during the Sixty-fifth Congress, and it is to 
be hoped at the present session. 

Its importance is particularly accentuated by more recent 
developments. At present, it is to be remembered, we have 
Division of Aeronautics attached to the Signal Corps in the 
War Department, which has 135 machines in active use; 2 se 
tion of naval aeronautics attached to the Office of Naval Oy 


erations in the Navy Department with only 40 machines in 
active use; the establishment of another subdivision in the 
Treasury Department, attached to the Coast Guard Service 

which in time of war, by operation of law, passes under the 
jurisdiction and control of the Navy Department—has hex 

authorized, and several officers of the Coast Guard Service lave 
been detailed to put the same into operation, but no appropria 
tion has ever been made, and consequently 
ever been provided, while the fourth source of aeronautical 
activity is to be found in the Post Office Depactment, which has 
so far been limited to specific contracts with private individuals 


no machines have 


for experimental purposes in Alaska and over exceedingly short 
routes elsewhere. 

The need of coordination is self-assertive. The lack of it 
particularly brought home to me when, recalling that the Bu 
ish Government, after two years of experimentation, had fone 
it necessary to establish an independent department, the chief 


of which is Lord Cowdray, who, with the title of air minister, 
a member of the British cabinet. I read in a New York new- 
paper of April G a dispatch from the aerial headquarters in 


France, pointing out what the allies considered they most 
needed from us: 

In army circles, it is suggested that it might be well for the Unit 
States to specialize in the war, say, in aviation and machine ! 


tachmerts 
And I wondered just how much cooperation the United State 


Government, with its 175 machines in active use, could afford 
France and Great Britain, who combined have 20,000) trative l 
pilots, 20,000 machines, and an air personnel of 200,000 officers 


and men. 








ll 


And recalling further the fact that the War Department and 
the Navy Department must be taxed to their capacity in per- 
fecting the organization of their land and sea forces, the need 
of a special department for the development of our aeronau- 
tical resources was to my mind absolutely convincing. 

sut, thanks to the patriotism, loyalty, and devotion of public- 
spirited citizens actively identified with the Aero Club of Amer- 
ica, by whose liberality, talent, and earnest and efficient co- 
operation very effective results have already been accomplished, 
its advisory committee on aeronautics, of which Alan R. Haw- 
ley, president, and Henry Woodhouse, governor, respectively, 
of the Aero Club of America, and the speaker are members, 
cooperating with the commandant of the third nayal district 
in the organization of the naval reserve forces, have presented 
a report which contains such a complete analysis and such a 
clear and comprehensive plan of operation that I deem it a 
duty to present the matter for the information of the Members 
of this House, and insert it in the Recorp. 

To further emphasize the importance of the work of this 
committee, I would make mention of the fact that when re- 
cently two U boats were reported off Montauk Point the com- 
mittee found, upon investigation, that there was not a sea- 
plane available, the few of them that we had there having 
been taken to Pensacola, Fla., for the training of men for the 
aerial coast patrol, which we need so badly for the protection 
of our shipping. Suppose the submarines reported had ac- 
tually been on a mission of destruction, they could within 24 
hours have sunk ships and destroyed other property valued at 
more than twice the cost of the establishment of a complete 
aerial coast defense system for the entire United States. 

The success of Great Britain at sea has been greatly due to 
the excellent British air service, particularly since its reorgani- 
zation aS a separate department. Sir Edward Carson, first 
lord of the Admiralty, on February 21, 1917, stated that since 
the commencement of the war the British Navy, with the co- 
operation of its very efficient air service, have examined 25,874 
ships. During the first 18 days of February last, 6,076 ships 
arrived in ports of the United Kingdom and 5,873 ships cleared 
from United Kingdom ports. Practically every ship that ar- 
rived was inspected as it neared port, and all of these ships 
were convoyed by dirigibles or aeroplanes, which have thus co- 
operated effectively in the defense of the British seacoast. 
He further pointed out that from the beginning of the war up 
te October 30, 1916, the British Navy had transported across 
the seas all of their troops now engaged in northern France 
and those who have returned home, and millions of tons of ex- 
plosives and other material, the safety of which was insured 
and maintained by well-organized and thoroughly trained saero- 
nautical squadrons. 

The air service can be much more quickly and effectively de- 
veloped; why wait to enlist and train 60,000 infantrymen— 
nearly three divisions—when 100 large battle planes, equipped 
with 3-inch guns, afford the same defensive power, and can be 
organized, equipped, and trained in a fraction of the time? 

It seems to me to be of vital importance that steps be taken 
to carry out the plan recommended by the advisory committee 
on aeronautics of the third naval district in every one of the 
18 continental and 2 insular naval districts, and I am satisfied 
that anyone who will take the trouble to examine this report 
with the painstaking consideration which it merits will be 
readily convinced. 

THe AERIAL DEFENSES NEEDED FOR THE THirp Navan Districtr—A 


Basic PLAN OF ABRIAL DEFENSE SUITABLE FOR THE 15 Nayat Dts- 
TRICTS. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON ABRONAUTICS, COOPERATING WITH THE COM- 
MANDANT OF THE THIRD NAVAL DISTRICT IN THE ORGANIZATION OF THE 
NAVAL RESERVE FORCES. 

The committee, which was appointed on March 2 at the re- 
quest of the naval authorities and is cooperating with the other 
committees working in organizing the naval reserves of the 
third naval district, includes: 

Chairman, nominated by Rear Admiral Usher, Mr. Alan R. 
Hawley, president of the Aero Club of America, member Aerial 
Coast Patrol Commission, Mayor Mitchel’s committee of one 
thousand; chairman aeronautic committee National Security 
League, etc. 

Operations and coordination: Rear Admiral Robert FE. Peary, 
chairman of the National Aerial Coast Patrol Commission, mem- 
ber of the board of governors Aero Club of America, and other 
national organizations; Eugene S, Willard, member committee 
on naval aeronautics, Aero Club of America, New York Yacht 
Club, member board of governors and chairman of New York 
State enrollment committee Naval Training Association of the 
United States; member executive committee Power Craft As- 
sociation, H. P. Davison, 
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Enrollments: F. Trubee Davison, organizer Volunteer Aeria] 
Coast Patrol Unit No. 1; Lewis S. Thompson, Augustus Post 
Evert Jansen Wendell. ; 

Instruction: Robert A. Lovett, son of Judge Robert Lovett 
president of the Union Pacific Railroad, member of Volunteer 
Aerial Coast Patrol Unit No. 1, organizer of Aerial Coast Patro| 
Unit No. 2; F. C. G. Eden, who is in charge of the Dodge ayi. 
ation training camp for college men; Congressman F. H, 1, 
GUARDTA., 

Aviation training camps: Lewis S. Thompson, in charge of the 
aviation training camp of Volunteer Aerial Coast Patrol Uni: 
No. 1; W. Earl Dodge, founder of the Dodge aviation training 
camp for college men; Harold Irving Pratt, Harry Frank Gue. 
genheim, Congressman Murray Hutsert, J. K. Knapp, jr. 

Flying equipment: Henry Woodhouse, member board of goy- 
ernors, Aero Club of America, National Aerial Coast Patro| 
Commission; chairman committee on aeronautics, National [)- 
stitute of Efficiency; member Mayor Mitchel’s committee of 
one thousand on national defense, National Security League. 
ete.; F. Trubee Davison, W. Earl Dodge, Harold Irving Prat;. 
Howard S. Borden, August Belmont. 

Torpedo planes, aerial guns, and explosives: Rear Admiry| 
Bradley A. Fiske, retired, president Naval Institute of the 
United States; member of committee on naval aeronautics, Aery 
Club of America, etc.; Frank M. Leavitt. 

Naval antiaircraft defenses: Eugene S. Willard, member of 
Aero Club of America, New York Yacht Club, and chairman 
New York State enrollment committee, Naval Training Asso- 
ciation of the United States, ete.; Schuyler Skaats Wheeler, 
president of the Crocker-Wheeler Co., inventor of numerous 
important electrical and mechanical devices, vice preside! 
Automobile Club of America, who is developing several sero- 
nautic devices of importance; Capt. Robert A. Bartlett, who 
was captain of Peary’s ship the Roosevelt in the North Pole 
expedition and of the Karluk on Stefanssen’s expedition (Capt. 
Bartlett has been preparing an Arctic expedition which is to 
include aeroplanes in its equipment, but is now putting his 
efforts in developing the aerial defenses) ; Henry Woodhouse, 
Charles Elliott Warren. 

Communications (radio signaling, ete.): John Hays Ham- 
mond, jr., member board of governors Aero Club of America: 
conference committee on national preparedness; treasurer and 
chairman Institute of Radio Engineers; Lawrence B. Sperry, 
aviator and inventor, expert in instruments for signaling and 
aerial navigation; Schuyler Skaats Wheeler, William Dubellier. 

Observation balloons: Rear Admiral William N, Little, re- 
tired, member of numerous organizations. 

Secretary of the committee: Henry Woodhouse. 

THE NAVAL DEFENSES NEEDED FOR THE THIRD NAVAL DISTRICT—A BAS 
PLAN SUITABLE FOR THE 15 NAVAL DISTRICTS. 
New York, April 2, 1917. 

To: Rear Admiral Nathaniel R. Usher, commandant, thir 
naval district. 

From: Alan R. Hawley, chairman advisory committee on 
aeronautics, cooperating with the commandant in the organiz:- 
tion of the Naval Reserve Forces. 

Subject: Aerial defenses needed for the third naval distric! 
AERIAL DEFENSES NEEDED FOR THE THIRD NAVAL DISTRICT (EXTEND: 

FROM NEW LONDON TO BARNEGAT). 
(1) General. 


There is at present no air service in the third naval distri! 
or in any other of the 13enaval districts. The Navy has onl) 
one aeronautic station, which is at Pensacola, Fla.; but it is 
enly a training station, and is not adequate to train even tw 
naval aviators needed for the aeroplane mother ships for tle 
fleet. 

The advisory committee on aeronautics, cooperating with the 
commandant of the third naval district, has received hundreds 
of applications for admission in the Naval Reserve Filyins 
Corps, and has also received offers of the use of seaplanes 
from a number of patriotic men who have placed orders for 
machines and are about to learn to fly themselves. Mr. Roi- 
man Wanamaker has offered the use of a large 400-horsepower 
air cruiser, and within 30 days it is expected that there wil! 
be about 12 single-motored flying boats operating within © 
radius of 50 miles of New York, these machines being owned 
by men who have purchased them so as to train themselves, 
to be available in case of national need. 

Owing to the fact that the naval aviation school at Pensacola 
is full and can not accommodate any more students, and that 
there are no other naval aviation schools at which men who el 
list in the Naval Reserve Flying Corps can be sent for *rain- 
ing, no progress has been made in enlisting men in the Naval 
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Reserve Flying Corps. But hundreds of men can be enlisted |, keep the channel clear up to the 50-fathom curve, which is about 
as soon as aviation training schools can be established to train | 85 miles from Sandy Hook, must include in its equipment large 
them. multiple-motored seaplanes capable of long-distance cruises, 

For efficiency, 10 aeronautic stations should be established in 
the third naval district, to be located approximately as fellows: 

(1) Sandy Hook (aeronantie base}, 

(2) Montauk Point (aeronautie base). 

(3) Bay Shore (station being established by the New York 


| 
| 
(2) Duties. | 

The air service of the third naval district has the f tlowing | 
duties to perform. All of these have been done in the great war 

(a) To locate and assist destroyers, trawlers, and subm: irine 
chasers in capturing or destroying hostile submarines (both 
seaplanes and dirigibles are needed). Naval Militia). 

(b) To locate submerged mines and assist trawlers in de- | (4) Port Washington (already established by the America- 
stroying mines. (Seaj.anes, dirigibles, and observation balloons | Transoceanic Co. ; offices, 280 Madison Avenue, New York). 
needed. ) (5) sedis (one hangar and workshop already established 

(ec) Searching the coasts for submarine bases. (Seaplanes hy the Sperry Gyroscope Co., Manhi titan Bridge Plaza, Brooklyn, 
and dirigibles needed. ) N. Y.). 

(a) To convoy troop and merchant ships on coastwise trips. (G) Ocean Beach, N. J. 

(Dirigibles best adapted for this work.) (7) Seaside mg Barnegat Bay 

(e) To patrol the coasts, holding up and inspecting doubtful (8) Rockaway or Manhattan Beach or Massapequa, Great 
ships and convoying them to examining stations. (Dirigibles South Bay, L. I. ; Z eS ‘i 
best adapted for this work.) (9) New Maven. Conn 

(f) Attacking hostile ships and submarines that may show up (10) Southampton. 
near the coasts, with torpedoes, bombs, and guns. (Large =e : 
torpedoplanes and large seaplanes mounting guns best adapted.) 

(g) Protecting ships at sea and in ports against attack from 
hostile submarines and battleships. (Seaplanes and dirigibles 
needed. ) | 

(h) Communicating to incoming ships information regarding 
the location of mines, submarines, and the courses to follow to 
avoid disasters and confusion. (Seaplanes and dirigibles 
needed.) 

(i) Serving as the “eyes” of mine planters, minimizing the 
time required for mine planting. (Dirigibles and observation | 
balloons best adapted for this w ork. ) 

(j) Defending and protecting naval bases and siations from - 
naval and aerial attacks. (Armed air cruisers and comb vat | 
planes needed.) 

Besides the above the naval air service in other countries | 
has been used for many other purposes, but the air service | 
of the third naval district need not concern itself with the other | | 
purposes, which are to be performed by the aviators connected | 
with the fleet. | 

| 
| 


(5) Equipment for stations. 


The flying equipment of each station varies according to the 
duties of that station. In a general way, until dirigibles and 
observation balloons are obtained, the territory to be covered 
by each station will be covered by units consisting of one aviator 
and one observer, having at their disposal three aeroplanes, one 
of which must always be in flying order. Each of these units is 
expected to fly about 200 miles each day when the weather per- 
mits. Whenever the distance to be covered is so great that a 
unit only covers it once in the course of its 200-mile flight, as 
in the case of the unit which will have to protect the channel 
down to the fiftieth-fathom curve and back, starting from the 
Sandy Hook base, there will be required a sufticient number of 
units to make it possible for a unit to start every half hour, 
beginning with daylight and ending at sundewn. 

As at present the daylight lasts about 12 hours, there would 
be required 24 units to patrol the channel course, a unit start- 
ing every half hour. That would necessitate having 24 units, 
with 3 machines to each unit, or 72 machines in all. The same 
is true at the Montauk Point station, which would have to 
patrol part of Block Island Sound and go as far out at sea as 
possible to look out for hostile submarines. The smatlter sta- 
tions, the duties of which are essentially to search the bays for 
submarines and convoy coastwise shipping, would need a 
smaller number of units unless the call for aerial patrol and 
convoying was heavy. 


(3) Divisions. 

The territory comprised in the third naval district should be 
divided into divisions to be served by aecronautic stations estab- 
lished in each division, so as not to weaken the efficiency of the 
service by sending aircraft on too extended cruises. The lack 
of large dirigibles capable of long cruises necessitates costly 
and inefficient makeshifts and it is necessary to follow as closely 
as possible the example of Great Britain and establish the The equipment required for each station depends on the im- 
aeronautic stations close enough to get utmost efficiency out | portance of the station from a strategie standpoint. In some 
of each type of aircraft available. Great Britain has an aero-| eases the station can consist of only a sufficient number of 
nautic station at about every 20 miles along her coasts, num-/ hangars to house the aeroplanes, with a workshop, storage for 
bering 107 in all. The aircraft available for the air service | gasoline, oil, ete., and the necessary housing for the officers and 
of the third naval district within 60 days will be seaplanes | men. In other cases the stations must have hangars for aero- 
equipped with two or three motors, which may be entrusted | planes, dirigibles, and observation balloons; motor and machine 
with flights of about 80 miles out to sea and return, at a speed | shops; hydrogen plant, magazines, erecting shops, steres, an 
of 80 miles an hour; and seaplanes equipped with a single motor | serologic station, wireless station, listening towers, searchlights, 
which may, if supported by water craft, be entrusted with | and antiaircraft guns for the protection of the station; also 
flights extending 20 miles out to sea and return at a speed of | provision for aeroplane mother ships, kite balloon ships, and 
60 miles an hour; and observation balloons which can be put on | mine-laying ships to cooperate with the aeronautic station and 
board ships or barges and can be used from whatever positions | the necessary water craft. 
these ships oecupy. Until dirigibles and observation balloons can be obtained the 

The limit on continuous flight out to sea is placed here because | entire work must be done by aeroplanes. 
while many aviators have made flights of several hundred miles | A single dirigible of the Zeppelin type could do the work of 
along the coasts, very few of our aviators have had experience patrolling the channel from Sandy Hook to the 50-fathom curve, 
| 
} 
| 
| 


in actual aerial navigation over water. Until they have gained | which is 85 miles out at sea, better than the 72 seaplanes here- 
this experience their flights seaward should be limited in dis- | jinbefore mentioned ; but no number of smal! scouting dirigibles 
tance and with every seaplane sent out on patrol duty there | could do that same work, excepting in the best of weather con- 
should be sent out one or two boats with observers, whose duty 


ditions, because the small dirigibles would be carried away by 
is to keep track of the flight with powerful glasses, and be ready 


or could not travel against the average wind to be met along the 
to rush to the assistance of the aviators. | channel. 


After 90 days it will be possible to get larger air cruisers, Under fair weather conditions there could be placed four or 
Some of which are under construction, and small dirigibles of | iy observation balloons aleng the channel, anchored on barges or 
the coast-patrol type, 16 of which were ordered by the Navy De-| snitable ships. Slow-moving ships with the observation bal- 
partment on March 12. | loons could, under normal conditions, do the work of the 72 aero- 

(4) Location of divisions. planes. On sighting a hostile submarine, or mines, the observers 

Tn considering the location of divisions there must also be | would wireless the information to the shore e station and summon 
considered the necessity of establishing one of the divisions as | eruisers, air cruisers, submarine chasers, or the trawlers ‘n 
far as possible out at sea, where the aireraft may have the op- charge of mine sweeping. : 
portunity of detecting hostile submarines while they are on the There should be, in addition to the stations, at least one 
surface. On approaching the land, hostile submarines logically | aeronaatic base in the naval district. It may be stated that all 
submerge so as not to be seen. Therefore a division should be “ rsonnel required for the air service of the district has 
established at Montauk Point. On the other hand, the divisions trained, there being practically no trained persounel avail- 
having charge of keeping channels elear of mines and subma- ke The personne! should be trained at the aeronautic base. 
rines must be located as near as possible te the channels. For The Sandy Hook and Montauk Point stations should be most 
instance, the New York division, having as one of its duties to | complete, their equipment including the 72 ae roplanes required 
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16 saniutain a steady patrol for 12 hours daily and at least 2 
divigibles and 2 observation balloons, 

The aviators, dirigible pilots, observation-balloon operators, 
and observers for the three kinds of aircraft would be trained 
partly at these stations and partly at two other stations which, 
while not so extensive in general equipment, would have ex- 
tensive facilities for instruction. The equipment needed for the 
last-mentioned 2 stations would consist of about 24 seaplanes 
to be used for coast patrol, and about 18 aeroplanes and 1 
dirigible and 1 observation balloon, respectively, for training. 

The number of torpedo planes and of large sea planes 
mounting 83-inch guns needed for the aerial defenses of the third 
naval district is not estimated herewith, because the number 
required will depend entirely on how extensively shipping in the 
third naval district is subject to attack from hostile ships and 
submarines. The torpedo plane itself, which can be either a 
hydroaeroplane or a flying boat of the single-motored type, 
equipped with a small Whitehead automobile torpedo weighing 
about 175 pounds, having a range of approximately 1,500 yards 
at a speed of about 25 knots an hour, can be put in use in 
quantity within 8 months. The small torpedo will probably 
be tested within 3 weeks of date of writing. It may require 
a few weeks to adjust it and standardize it, after which it can 
be produced in numbers. The device for attaching the torpedo 
to any flying boat or seaplane is simple, and almost any 
trained aviator can launch the torpedo under ordinary condi- 


tions, as is proved by the experience of the British Navy in 
Europe. The torpedo plane was patented by Admiral Fiske 
in 1912, 


Larger seaplanes can be put inte service to launch larger 
torpedoes, but that will require considerable experiments and 
training, which is, however, heartily recommended by the com- 
mittee. The small torpedoes are to be sufficiently powerful to 
sink destroyers, all kinds of unarmored ships, and submarines, 
The larger torpedoes would, of course, sink armored ships. 

Large seaplanes equipped with 38-inch guns would be powerful 
factors of offense and defense also, as they can sink destroyers, 
subinarines, transports, and so forth. The large seaplanes re- 
moat for this purpose are obtainable, one having been delivered 
to the Navy recently. Larger types can be obtained ; some made 
in the United States have alre: idy been delivered to ‘allied coun- 
iries. Both the torpedo plane and the seaplane equipped with a 
3-inch gun represent an extraordinary combination of mobility 
and power, which combination promises to revolutionize naval 
warfare. Their great speed and their ability to fly in a straight 
line over all natural obstructions make it possible to mobilize 
their power at any point from Barnegat to Montauk Point 
within two hours, 

The other six stations would require about 12 seaplanes each. 
The above is to some extent based on the British and French 
experience. At the beginning of the war Great Britain had only 
1S seronautic stations. To-day she has 107, one-fifth of which 
are large aeronautic bases. France has about 150 aeronautic 
stations, 

(6) Personnel, 

There is practically no trained personnel available, but it 
will be possible to get, to start, at least 20 civilian aviators, 
professional and amateurs, who have had some experience in 
marine flying, although no experience in actual naval opera- 
tions or in the operation of twin-motored aeroplanes. There can 
also be had about 20 students who are about to complete their 
preliminary course in the operation of single-motored seaplanes, 
About 200 more students, mostly college men who have joined 
the Aerial Coast Patrol units, will be under training in the 
third naval district within two months, several large avia- 
tion training camps being established at private expense. 
These are part of the hundreds of college men who wanted 
to join the Naval Reserve Flying Corps, but could not because 
the Navy Department has not the aeronautic training schools at 
which to train them. 

There are no dirigible pilots or observation balloon operators 
available, but there are a few civilian experts available to take 
charge of the training. It will therefore be necessary to train 
the entire personnel of the air service, which will comprise 
for the third naval district about 150 aviators and aviation 
instructors, 30 dirigible balloon pilots, and 30 observation bal- 
loon operators. Also as many observers as there are pilots and 
operators. While naval officers make the best observers, the 
European countries have found that civilians can be trained to 
make efficient observers. There will be required an average of 
one chief mechanic and three assistant mechanics to each 
aviator. For each dirigible in operation there must be a crew 
of mechanics and a company of enlisted men to act in docking 
the dirigible. To each observation balloon there is required a 
crew of mechanics and a company of men, 
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(7) Training of personnel, 

As the personnel available is practically all untrained i; 
naval matters, it will be necessary to teach the students 4} 
rudiments of naval discipline and naval regulations as well 9. 
aeronautics. Great Britain has had to do this to get milit; ry 
aviators, and the British system, which has been adopted by jer 
allies and Canada, is undoubtedly the best system to follow. 

By the British system the civilian who wishes to join ¢), 
army or navy air service in Great Britain or Canada at present 
has first to join the service as a cadet and go through a course 
in the cadet’s school, at which military subjects as wel! 
aeronautic subjects are taught. He gets a grounding in ¢yi!! 
and discipline, care of arms, interior economy, military law, «1: 
the use of the machine gun; this course lasts about two mo. 
From this the cadet is sent to a flying corps training 
school of military aeronautics, where he begins his technic, 
training on the ground. In Canada, and in some eases } 
England, he gets the first-mentioned military training at ‘}) 
same time as he gets the rudimentary training in flying 
operation of dirigibles and observation balloons. He ¢ 
through a course in the care of engines and rigging, is «i, 
some ideas of the theory of flight, and is taught wireless 
naling and receiving. 

He gets instruction in the care of machine guns, in th 
of the camera, in map reading, in the observation of artillery 
wire with models, and in his spare moments he gets a certain 
amount of drill. This course lasis another two months, i 
if he gets through this successfully he is given a commission 
the general list. He then joins a preliminary training squad 
as a pupil, and starts his instruction usually on the slow Mau 
rice Farman aeroplane, his training both in military and t 
nical subjects going on concurrently. After reaching a certai: 
standard of efficiency and having completed a certain numbe 
of hours in the air, he is sent on to an advanced traini: 
squadron, or service squadron, where he learns to fly service 
types of machines for military purposes and eventually qualit 
for his wings. He is then gazetted as a flying officer of 
Royal Flying Corps and posted to a service squadron, If he 
shows exceptional promise as a pilot after his qualification, | 
is sent to the Central Flying School, where he is given ext 
higher instruction on flying seouts. During the period of 
advanced training he goes through a course of aerial gunner: 
away from his squadron, The total time in the air usually 
required to reach the qualification stage is about 30 hours’ solo 
in present circumstances, but, of course, the length of time i t 
it takes to reach this standard depends entirely on the weatli 
and the number of aeroplanes available. During the winter i! 
works out to about four months, but in the summer it is 
siderably shorter. 

(This information is quoted from statements of Gen. 
Brancker, R. A., director of British Air Organization.) 

The above may seem a long process, but it is the best, and wi 
prove the shortest in the end, as it will produce well-trained 
aviators. 

A number of naval aviation officers are needed to properly 
earry out this plan. They can be taken from Pensacola, where 
they are engaged in instructing, which can be done by civilisu 
instructors, to be engaged for that purpose the same as t! 
Army does. 


e 
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(8) Immediate action necessary. 


It is not necessary to emphasize that immediate action 
necessary to carry out all or any part of this plan as it is « 
with modifications. The vital necessity of a substantial air 
service is too obvious. Likewise, no time should be lost in plac- 
ing orders for several large dirigibles of the Zeppelin type. 
They are badly needed for patrolling the channels and to convoy 
ships on long cruises. Unless prompt action is taken, we ma) 
wake up some morning to find that a U boat has sunk a numbei 
of ships, which can be prevented by an efficient aerial cons! 
patrol. 

As it is necessary to make provision to send seaplanes on 4 
tour of search for hostile submarine bases that may have been 
established along our coasts, and for other purposes, steps 
should be taken immediately to set up half dozen wooden rut- 
ways, hangars, and gasoline and oil depots at each of the 10 
mentioned stations. The runways and gasoline and oil depots 
should be established immediately. That would make it pos: 


sible to send the half dozen flying boats now available on search 
ing trips, eliminating the necessity of their coming back to their 
base to replenish their gasoline tanks, and removing the poss! 
bility of their being damaged by landing on rocks. 

(9) Free use of land for stations. 


The use of land required for stations can be had free. 
advisory has received many offers of that nature, 


The 


Mr. Rodman 
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Wanamaker has offered the use of his aviation station at Port 
Washington ; the Sperry Gyrescope Co. has offered the use of its 
station at Amityville; Mr. Floyd Jones has offered the use of 
450 acres of land at Massapequa, Great South Bay, Long Island, 
for ene year. These are only some of the offers of use of land 
suitable for air stations. The Gallaudet Aircraft Corporation, 
Marbridge Building, 1828 Broadway, expects to establish a 
iraining school on the south shore of Long Island. Volunteer 
Aerial Coast Patrol Unit No. 1 is planning to establish a station 
near Port Washington. These stations will be available for use 
by the air service of the third naval district. 

(10) Plan adaptable to the 15 naval districts as well as land defenses. 

This report deals mainly with the third naval district and 
with the use of aircraft for coast patrol. But the plan is adapt- 
able to the 15 naval districts, and it may be pointed out that the 
inherent qualities of combined power and mobility make the 
aeroplanes an effective weapon over the land as wel!. For in- 
stance, 100 battle planes properly distributed could make a mili- 
tary reconnoissance of the entire northern border of the United 
States in less than an hour. If distributed along the border be- 
tween the United States and Mexico, they could make a military 
reconnoissance of the entire border in less than half an hour, 

(11) Production of acroplanes to carry out plan, 

This plan can be carried out in part with the aeroplanes ob- 
iainable under present conditions, but the carrying out of the 
plan as a whole depends on greatly increasing the production, 
which can be done by placing substantial orders with manufac- 
turers for steady, continuous deliveries. The National Advisory 
Committee on Aeronautics has investigated the conditions of 
the aeronautic industry and found that the production of air- 
craft of all types can be increased from hundreds to thousands 
by placing substantial orders for continuous deliveries extend- 
ing over a period of two or three years, so as to enable manu- 
facturers to secure the various machinery and materials re- 
quired and train the large number of workmen required. 

Orders should, therefore, be placed immediately, including 
orders for two or three large Zeppelin type dirigibles, to foster 
the development of this valuable type of aircraft. 

(12) Report on the efficiency of American aeroplanes, 

Regarding the efficiency of American aeroplanes, our com- 
mittee has investigated the subject and has found that, type for 
iype, American manufacturers supply aeroplanes equal to the 
very best European products. An investigation of statements of 
people who, on their arrival to this country, from Europe, state 
that American aeroplanes are not used at the front in Europe 
has brought out the fact that the aeroplanes ordered in this 
country so far, with the exception of our large seaplanes, which 
are superior to any European product, the orders have only 
been for aeroplanes of the training type. A further investiga- 
tion has shown that the reason why only the training type of 
aeroplane have been ordered in this country by the allies is that 
the limited production in this country in the past two years did 
not permit deliveries of thousands of aeroplanes, and it would 
have been most inefficient to send to the front a few hundred 
aeroplanes of a type for which spare parts were not available. 
This inability on the part of American constructors to deliver 
aeroplanes by the thousand at the time when the allies needed 
the aeroplanes most made it necessary for the different coun- 
tries to create their own sources of supplies for the bulk of the 
aeroplanes needed by them. The complaints from the repre- 
sentatives of different countries which have ordered aeroplanes 
in the United States are entirely of our limited output. They 
state that they could use thousands of additional aeroplanes of 
the training type—as well as of the remarkable large seaplanes 
which are not obtainable elsewhere outside of the United States, 

These facts are substantiated by the fact that additional 
orders have been placed continuously in this country for aero- 
planes and aero motors. 

The committee's investigation shows that all the reports 
regarding the alleged inefficiency of American aeroplanes and 
motors are based on the fact that close to two years ago, when 
it was almost impossible to get the suitable metals for crank 
shafts, a shipment of American motors proved to be unsatis- 
factory and the motors had be reconstructed in England. But 
the investigation also shows that the allies had the same trouble 
at the time with British and French products. ‘These facts 
Were brought out by the recent investigation of the Royal Flying 
Corps of Great Britain. 

(13) Investigation of the efficiency of American fighting aeroplancs. 


Our investigation shows that the statements made recently 
to the effect that American fighting aeroplanes do not have the 
Speed and climbing ability of foreign fighting machines is based 
on the fact that in America we demand a factor of safety of 
Six, whereas foreign machines only have a factor of safety of 
three. Likewise, whereas foreign countries expect machines 
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that land at a speed of close to 100 miles an hour, in the United 
States we expect our fast aeroplanes to land at a speed not 
exceeding 60 miles an hour. Considering that we have a factor 
of safety twice as large as the foreign machines and that we 
have a landing speed not exceeding 60 miles an hour, our fight- 
ing machines compare favorably with the foreign machines in 
speed. We get a speed of approximately 120 miles from our 
machines, while the European machines, with the lower factor 
of safety and greater landing speed, get only about 10 miles 
more, 





The War Resolution. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM C. HOUSTON, 
OF TENNESSEB, 
Ix tne House or Representatives, 
Thursday, April 5, 1917. 


Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Speaker, I had not expected to discuss 
this resolution. I am not given to much speaking, and, indeed, 
this is a time that calls for action rather than words; but I 
feel constrained, as a Representative of a peace-loving though 
brave and patriotic people in casting my vote as their Repre- 
sentative, to say a few words as to the reasons that impel! me 
to vote for this resolution. 

With steadfast faith in the principles of this Government and 
unwavering belief in the maintenance of these principles, L do 
not hesitate to cast my vote for this resolution. 

Our Government was founded in righteousness and justice, and 
we must maintain these principles or lose the blessing they af- 
ford. Our rights have been violated in the most inhumane way. 
Our people have been destroyed in ways that are murderous, 
These wrongs we have borne with patience, hoping that we might 
right them without entering into a horrible war. We have hoped 
and prayed for peace in vain. We have been denied the right to 
travel the high seas on peaceful missions in the pursuit of 
business, except at our peril. Our ships have been sunk and 
our people drowned without warning. These wrongs have con- 
tinued until we must resist them. President Wilson has done 
all in his power to keep us at peace and out of this terrible war- 
fare. Now, he has issued a call to us to resist the war already 
made on our people. Can we fail to respond? We must assert 
our rights and compel Germany to respect them. 

That we are into a state of war already is a fact that can 
not be ignored. Our people have been killed deliberately and 
unlawfully. We can no longer submit to this in safety for 
ourselves to-day or in security for our peace hereafter. 

The Kaiser believes in a government of force and the ruth- 
less exercise of any power to accomplish an end, in order to 
carry out the purpose of his ambition. International law, jus- 
tice, humanity, are recklessly set aside and we are made vic- 
tims of the most ruthless methods of warfare ever practiced 
by a civilized nation. When this despotic power assaults the 
rights and lives of our people we can not submit, but must as- 
sert ourselves and do battle for the dearest principles of our 
existence. 

This resolution calls us to action, and Americans will quil 
themselves like men in defense of their people, their rights, and 
in the defense of the rights of mankind. 

I vote for this resolution recognizing that Germany has 
thrust war upon us, and I feel to the utmost the fearful import 
involved. I have considered it with serious and solemn 
thought. We all love peace and dread war, but I can only act 
as my judgment and my conscience tell me it is my duty to 
act, when such great interests are at stake and terrible con- 
sequences are involved. I know no way to determine my course 
except to stand for what I believe is right and do my duty. £ 
believe we can not in duty to ourselves and our fathers or 
to our posterity tamely submit to the wrongs that have been 
inflicted upon us. We stand for the principles of human lib- 
erty; we stand for the rights of mankind; and if it becomes 
necessary when these are imperiled we should make the sucri- 
fice necessary to maintain them. In defending our rights in 
this contest we are fighting the battles of liberty the world 
over. The great struggle is now on between democracy and 
autocratic despotism. We are enlisted now under the banner 
raised by our fathers when they asserted on this continent the 
principles of human liberty and the rights of mankind. . 

Our success—and I believe we will succeed—will, I trust, 
be the dethronement of despotism and the estublishinent ef 
democracy and freedom in all lands. 
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Declaration of the Position of American Labor in Peace 
or War. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OL 


HON.CARL HAYDEN, 
OF ARIZONA, 
In true House or Representatives, 
Friday, April 18, 1917, 


Mr HAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, the attitude of organized labor 
is more than ever a matter of vital concern to the Nation now 
that the United States has embarked upon a great war. The 
following remarkable document, printed only in small part by 
the Lewspapers, was formulated after three days of discussion 
by the executive council of the American Federation of Labor. 
The declaration is as follows: 

“We speak for millions of Americans. We are not a seci. 
We are not a party. We represent the organizations held to- 
gether by the pressure of our common needs. We represent the 
part of the Nation closest to the fundamentals of life. Those 
we represent wield the Nation's tools and grapple with the forces 
that are brought under control in our material civilization. The 
power and use of industrial tools is greater than the tools of 
war and will in time supersede agencies of destruction. 

“A world war is on. The time has not yet come when war 
has been abolished. 

“ Whether we approve it or not, we must recognize that war is 
a situation with which we must reckon. The present European 
war, involving as it does the majority of civilized nations and 
affecting the industry and commerce of the whole world, 
threatens at any moment to draw all countries, including our 
own, into the conflict. Our immediate problem, then, is to bring 
to bear upon war conditions instructive forethought, vision, 
principles of human welfare and conservation that should direct 
our course in every eventuality of life. The way to avert war 
is to establish constructive agencies for justice in times of peace 
and thus control for peace situations and forces that -might 
otherwise result in war. 

“The methods of modern warfare, its new tactics, its vast 
organization, both military and industrial, present problems 
vastly different from those of previous wars. But the Nation’s 
problems afford an opportunity for the establishment of new 
freedom and wider opportunities for all the people. Modern 
warfare includes contests between workshops, factories, the 
land, financial and transportation resources of the countries 
involved; necessarily applies to the relations between employers 
and employees, and as our own country now faces an impending 
peril, it is fitting that the masses of the people of the United 
States should take counsel and determine what course they 
shall pursue should a crisis arise necessitating the protection of 
our Republic and defense of the ideals for which it stands. 

“In the struggle between the forces of democracy and special 
privilege, for just and historic reasons the masses of the people 
necessarily represent the ideals and the institutions of democ- 
cacy. There is in organized society one potential organization 
whose purpose is to further these ideals and institutions—the 
organized labor movement. 

“In no previous war has the organized labor movement taken 
a directing part. 

“Labor has now reached an understanding of its rights, of 
its power and resources, of its value and contributions to society, 
and must make definite constructive proposals. 

“Tt is timely that we frankly present experiences and condi- 
iions which in former times have prevented nations from bene- 
liting by the voluntary, whole-hearted cooperation of wage 
earners in war time, and then make suggestions how these 
hindrances to our national strength and vigor can be removed. 

“War has never put a stop to the necessity for struggie to 
establish and maintain industrial rights. Wage earners in war 
times must, as has been said, keep one eye on the exploiters at 
home and the other upon the enemy threatening the National 
Government. Such exploitation made it impossible for a war- 
ring nation to mobilize its full strength for outward defense. 

“We maintain that it is the fundamental step in preparedness 
for the Nation to set its own house in order and to establish at 
home justice in relations between men. Previous wars, for 
whatever purpose waged, developed new opportunities for ex- 
ploiting wage earners. Not only was there failure to recognize 


the necessity for protecting rights of workers that they might 
give that whole-hearted service to the country that can come 
only when every citizen enjoys rights, freedom, and epportunity, 
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but, under guise of national necessity, labor was Stripped of its 
means of defense against enemies at home and was robbed of the 
advantages, the protections, the guaranties of justice that had 
been achieved after ages of struggle. For these reasons workers 
have felt that no matter what the result of war, as wage carners 
they generally lost. 

“In previous times labor had no representatives in the coun 
cils authorized to deal with the conduct of war. The rights, 
interests, and welfare of workers were autocratically sacrificed 
for the slogan of ‘ national safety.’ 

“The European war has demonstrated the dependence of {he 
Governments upon the cooperation of the masses of the people 
Since the masses perform indispensable service, it follows ¢)st 
they should have a voice in determining the conditions wpon 
which they give service. 

“The workers of America make known their beliefs, th. 
demands, and their purposes through a voluntary agency which 
they have established—the organized labor movement. 1 
agency is not only the representative of those who directly co 
stitute it, but it is the representative of all those persons wl) 
have common problems and purposes but who have not yet ore 
ized for their achievement. 

“ Whether in peace or in war, the organized labor moveme: 
seeks to make all else subordinate to human welfare and hu: 
opportunity. The labor movement stands as the defender «! 
this principle and undertakes to protect the wealth-producer- 
against the exorbitant greed of special interests, against profit: 
ing, against exploitation, against the detestable methods of irr 
sponsible greed, against the inhumanity and crime of heart! 
corporations and employers. 

“Labor demands the right in war times to be the recogni 
defender of wage earners against the same forces whict 
former wars have made national necessity an excuse for in 
ruthless methods. 

“As the representatives of the wage earners, we assert this! 
conditions of work and pay in Government employment snd 
all occupations should conform to principles of human welt: 
and justice. 

“A nation can not make an effective defense against an outs 
danger if groups of citizens are asked to take part in a 
though smarting with a sense of keen injustice inflicted by it!) 
Government they are expected to and will defend. 

“The corner stone of national defense is justice in fu 
mental relations of life—economic justice. 

“The one agency which accomplishes this for the worker: 
the organized labor movement. The greatest step that can | 
made for national defense is not to bind and throttle the org 
ized labor movement but to afford it the greatest scope sii 
opportunity for voluntary effective cooperation in spirit and | 
action. 

* During the long period in which it has been establishing itselt 
the labor movement has become a dynamic force in organizi: 
the human side of industry and commerce. It is a great sovin 
factor, which must be recognized in all plans which affect was 
earners, 

“Whether planning for peace or war the Government mus! 
recognize the organized-labor movement as the ageney throus! 
which it must cooperate with wage earners, 

“Industrial justice is the right of those living within ou 
country. With this right there is associated obligation. In wai 
time obligation takes the form of service in defeuse of 
Republic against enemies. 

“We recognize that this service may be either military ©! 
industrial, both equally essential for national defense, We lol: 
this to be incontrovertible that the Government which demand: 
that men and women give their labor power, their bodies. 0: 
their lives to its service should also demand the seryice, in tlic 
interest of these human beings, of all wealth and the products ¢! 
human toil—property. 

“We hold that if workers may be asked in time of national 
peril or emergency to give more exhausting service than the 
principles of human welfare warrant, that service should he 
asked only when accompanied by increased guaranties and sate 
guards, and when the profits which the employer shall secure 
from the industry in which they are engaged have been limited to 
fixed percentages. ; 

“We declare that such determination of profits should be 
based on costs of processes actually needed for product. 

“ Workers have no delusions regarding the policy which prop- 
erty owners and exploiting employers pursue in peace or in war, 
and they also recognize that wrapped up with the safety of this 
Republic are ideals of democracy, a heritage which the masses 
of the people received from our forefathers, who fought that 
liberty might live in this country—a heritage that is to be matn- 














tained and handed down to each generation with undiminished 
power and usefulness 

“The labor movement recognizes the value of freedom, and it 
knows that freedom and rights can be maintained only by those 
willing to assert their claims and to defend their rights. The 
American labor movement has always opposed whuecessary con- 
flicts and all wars for aggrandizement, exploitation, and enslave 
ment, and yet it has done its part in the world’s revolutions, in 






the struggles to establish greater freedom, democratic institt 
tious, and ideals of human justice. 

“Our labor movement distrusts and protests agéinst mili- 
tarisim, beeause it knows that militarism represents privilege 


and is the tool of special interests, exploiters, and despots. 
3ut while it opposes militarism, it holds that it is the duty of 
« nation to defend itself against injustice and invasion 

“The menace of militarism arises through isolating 
functions of the State from civic activities and 
ereating military agencies out of touch with 
people. Isolation is subversive to democracy—if 
nurtures the germs of arbitrary power. 

‘he labor movement demands that a clear differentiation 
be made against military service for the Nation and police duty, 
and that military service should be carefully distinguished from: 
service in industrial disputes, 

“We hold that industrial shall deemed equally 
meritorious military service. Organization for industrial 
and commercial service is upon a different basis from military 
service—the civie ideals still dominate. This should be recog- 
nized’ in mobilizing for this purpose. The same voluntary in- 
stitutions that organized industrial, commercial, and transpor- 
tation workers in times of peace will best take of the 
same problems in time of war. 

“Te is fundamental, therefore, that the Government cooperate 
with the American organized labor movement for this purpose. 
Service in Government factories and private establishments, 
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in transportation agencies, all should conform to trade-union | 


standards. 

“The guaranties of human conservation should be recognized 
in war as well as in peace. Wherever changes in the organiza- 
¢ of industry are necessary upon a war basis, they should 
he made in accord with plans agreed upon by representatives of 


ion 


the 
try. We recognize that in war, in 
quiring high skill, it is necessary to retain in industrial serv- 
ice the workers specially fitted therefor. In any eventuality 
when women may be employed we insist that equal pay for 
equal work shall prevail without regard to sex. 

“Tinally, in order to safeguard all the interests of the wage 
earners, organized labor should have representation on all 
agencies determining and administering policies for national 
It particularly important that organized labor 
should have representatives on all boards authorized to control 
publicity during war times. The workers have suffered much 
injustice in war times by limitations upon their right to speak 
(reely and to secure publicity for their just grievances. 


defense, is 


Government and those engaged and employed in the indus- | 
certain employments re- | 


* Organized labor has earned the right to make these demands. | 


It is the agency that in all countries stands for human rights 
and is the defender of the welfare and interests of the masses 
of the people. It is an agency that has international recognition 


Which is not seeking to rob, exploit, or corrupt foreign govern- | 
ments, but instead seeks to maintain human rights and interests | 
the world over, nor does it have to dispel suspicion nor prove its | 


motives either at home or abroad. 


“The present war discloses the struggle between the institu- | 


tions of democracy and those of autocracy. As a Nation we 
should profit from the experiences of other nations. Democracy 
can not be established by patches upon an autocratic system. 
Che foundations of civilized intercourse between individuals 
iUst be organized upon principles of democracy and scientific 
principles of human welfare. Then a national structure can be 
perfected in harmony with humanitarian idealism—a structure 
(ai Will stand the tests of the necessities of peace or war. 

“We, the officers of the national and international trade- 


inious Of America, in national conference assembled in the 


t apital of our Nation, hereby pledge ourselves in peace or in 
War, In stress or in storm, to stand unreservedly by the stand- 
‘rds of liberty and the safety and preservation of the institu- 
(ons and ideals of our Republic. 

' ‘In this solemn hour of our Nation's life it is our earnest hope 
‘oe a Republic may be safeguarded in its unswerving desire 
i Bro) that our people may be spared the horrors and the 
irdens of war ; that they may have the opportunity to cultivate 
“nd (levelop the arts of peace, human brotherhood, and a higier 
civilization. 
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“ But, 






despite all our endeavors and hopes, Should our count: 

be drawn into the maelstrom of the European contlict, we, with 
these ideals of liberty aud justice herein declared as the indis 
pensable basis for national policies, offer our services to ew 
country in every field of activity » defend, safeguard, and pre 
serve the Republic of the United States of America against it 
enemies whomsoever they may be. and we call upon our fellow 
workers and fellow citizens in the holy name of labor, justice 
freedom, and humanity to devotedly and patriotically sive rile 
service. 

While the declaration speaks for itseif, its importance is may 


nified by the knowledge that it was adopted without a dissent 
ing vote by the representatives of 79 national and international 
trade-unions of America, the chiefs of the four railroad brother 
hoods, and the heads of the five departments of the Americau 
Federation of Labor who assembled in Washington on March 12 
L917, pursuant to a eall issued om March 2, which stated: 

“Every day has added to the seriousness of the situation that 
confronts our Nation. It dims the hope that our 
not be drawn into the maelstrom that is rocking 
dations of world civilization, 


country mas 


the very tor 


“For months the tide of world-war has been creeping furthe 
and further upon the coasts of our country Even though we 
should be able to maintain our rights without being drawn into 
active participation in the present world conflict, vet we shall 
be compelled to meet the problems of readjustment after the war 
and to do our part to have incorporated into international regu- 
lations what shall determine the future ideals and principles of 
human justice and democracy, and the establishment of institu- 
tions and relations to deal with misunderstandings, 
and conflicting interests, so that they may be enis 
Way us to prevent future wars 


differences, 
led in such a 

‘But there is an immediate, critical situation which the labor 
movement must meet at The whole world is afire 
there is imminent danger that at any moment we may 
part of the conflagration. National constructive policies of pre 
paredness and defense are now being formulated. The wage 
earners of the United States will have to reeognize their obliga 
tions to maintain institutions of liberty 


ne ' 
once ane 


hecon 


and justice if they are 

to have part in directing the spirit and the methods that shail 
be adopted for the defense of our Renubli: 

“Some plan will be adopted. Whatever the plan may be if 


will affect wage earners primarily. If in this formative period 
the labor movement shal! clearly enunciate what part it is willing 
to take in defense of the Republic, it will be in a position to 


have a voice in deciding the whole plan of national prepared- 
ness for defense, but if the labor movement should hold aloot 


and should refuse to proclaim a constructive program all wage 
earners will be forced to accept conditions and methods deter 
mined by those who do not understand or sympathize with the 
aims or purposes of the labor movement. 


“Kither duties and service in connection with national «: 
fense will be imposed upon the workers without their advice 
when formulating these plans or labor must make this an op- 
portunity for emphasizing the tremendous service that it) ha 
rendered to society, both in peace aud in war, and for demand 
ing that all plans be in harmony with the thought that human 
life and human welfare are the ultimate purpose which both 


peace and war serve. 

* General policies are now in the making and can be directed 
either in accord with the interests of humanity or them 
Sut organized labor can not delay in expressing itself upon the 


‘aguinst 


present and impending critical situation Now is the time for 
labor to speak.” 
In describing this historic national conference, which assem 


bled only 25 days before the declaration of a state of war be 

tween the people of the United States and the Imperial German 
Government, Samuel Gompers, president of the American Fed 
eration of Labor, has said: 

‘For years the organized labor movements had been giving 
their best thought to maintaining and perfecting institutions of 
peace. They had been working and planning for international! 
peace, and in their fight for idealism they were blinded to the 
dangers and the possibilities of war; they undervalued the 
instincts and the forces that so frequently have plunged coun 


tries into war. With power and suddenness that stunned, 
titanic world conflict disproved the belief that never agai 
would civilized nations become involved in serious warfa! 


Like all other institutions of peace, the organized labor move 
ments of the European countries involved in the war wer 
swept away from their moorings in the effort to provide im 
mediate protection and to mobilize all that would cor 
tribute to national defense. 


Porees t 
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“To prevent a similar situation in this country representa- 
tives of the organized labor movement were called together in 
order that they might agree among themselves what should be 
their part in the defense of this Republic if war should come 
and to prepare a way whereby principles of human welfare 
should be maintained under war conditions as well as under 
peace, 

“A spirit of serious intentness pervaded the deliberations of 
the conference from the beginning. It was evident that all 
had felt that the labor movement had a responsible duty to 
perform in the time of national need. The men participating 
in the conference had been educated by the problems, the needs, 
and the struggles of wage earners. They knew that the relation 
of labor to the war was fundamentally a human problem to be 
worked out in accord with the experience and the principles 
developed in the growth of the organized labor movement—the 
one organization that has proved its right to represent prin- 
ciples of humanity, freedom, and justice. 

“They had watched in all European countries the downfall 
of institutions of democracy and the substitution of autocracies. 
Upon this as a basis, the claim was made that democracy was 
not and could not be efficient. With the people of the United 
States rests the responsibility of demonstrating that, with the 
best forethought and cooperative effort, democracy becomes the 
most eflicient agency of government. 

“ Those participating in the conference were men of very 
positive convictions, but they came with open minds. During 
the discussion there were evidences of changes of opinions and 
of the fact that the men were keenly sensitive to the impact of 
recent events; that they felt the situation now confronting our 
country demanded original, fresh thinking without regard to 
any decision made yesterday or the year before. 

“The world is entering upon a new era; new institutions, 
new policies, new powers are in the making. 

“It is the opportunity for labor, conscious of the dignity of 
its service, assured of the justice of its cause, to demand the 
right to participate as a distinct entity in national affairs. The 
conference felt that the organized labor movement ought to 
assume the initiative. 

‘No more important document was ever issued by a nongoy- 
ernmental agency in the history of this country. It heralds a 
new era when direction and administration over matters that 
concern the Nation shall be in the hands of those whose brain, 
sinew, and nerve energy have been expended in the service of 
the Nation. 

“Tt was the voice of the masses declaring ‘Let us plan to 
save democracy.’ In every warring nation democracy has given 
way to autocracy. Labor wants to prove the efficiency of 
democracy—let us cooperate upon a basis that will assure what- 
ever of value we already possess and clear the way for the new 
era—the constructive period of growth and progress under the 
inspiration of our democracy united and efficient.” 

That a serious effort will be made to carry out the policies 
outlined in this declaration is shown by the following clipping 
from the Weekly News Letter of the American Federation of 
Labor: 


WELFARE OF WORKEKS A DEFENSE PROBLEM, 


WASHINGTON, April 7, 1917. 

At a meeting last Monday of the labor committee of the ad- 
visory commission, National Council of Defense, the chairman, 
President Gompers, appointed the following executive com- 
mittee: 

Samuel Gompers, chairman; Secretary of Labor Wilson; 
Frank Morrison, secretary American Federation of Labor; 
James O'Connell, second vice president American Federation of 
Labor; James Lord, president mining department, American 
Federation of Labor; Warren 8. Stone, grand chief engineer, 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers; Elisha Lee, general man- 
ager Pennsylvania Railroad; V. Everit Macy, president National 
Civie Federation; Lee K. Frankel, in charge of welfare depart- 
ment Metropolitan Life Insurance Co.; A. Parker Nevin, Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers; and Louis B. Schramm, 
of New York. 

The meeting was attended by a large number of trade-union- 
ists, including officials of national and international unions and 
other men and women interested in various phases of America’s 
social life. It was the purpose of the meeting to coordinate 
every social foree to the end that many experiences, both in this 
country and Europe, may be utilized without impairing demo- 
cratic institutions. The bulk of the work of the labor com- 
mittee of the advisory commission, National Council of Defense, 
will fall on the executive committee appointed last Monday, 
iithough subcommittees will be assigned to different activities. 

Among the problems to be handled by the exeeutive commit- 
tee are the length of the workday, preper and eyen compul- 
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sory rest and recreation, mobility of workers with a minimy 
of disturbance of social ties, provision for elasticity of esta}. 


lished rules without breaking down organized labor’s machin- 
ery, maintenance of proper working conditions, housing and 


maintenance of proper home conditions, safety and health pro 
visions, and problems of a similar nature. 

Mr. Gompers has also sent the following cablegram, askin« 
that labor be represented in the commission soon to be sey; to 
America from England for a conference on the conduet of phe 
war. A similar message was sent to Premier Ribot, of France. 
urging that Messrs. Jouhaux and Keufer, well-known [ejjo. 
leaders in that country, be sent to the United States as nx 
of the French commission : 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 12, 19) 
Premier Lioyp-GEorGE, 
Loudon: 

As president of American Federation of Labor, Presideii 
son appointed me member of Advisory Commission Co 
of National Defense. Special work of my committee is . 
servation and welfare of workers and for effective indust) 
service. Cable dispatch to-day states commission from i} 
3ritish and French Governments will come to United States 
conference. We need here the additional advice of represe), 
tives of England’s workers, and respectfully urge that Appleto) 
and Bowerman be sent here as part of British commission. |) 
cabled Premier Ribot, of France, to like effect for French rey 
sentatives. 

SAMUEL GoMPr! 

The British Premier to-day made the following reply: 

LONDON, April 13, 1917, 
SAMUEL GompeRs, Washington: 

Delighted to comply with your request. Two labor leaders 
and representatives of welfare department of ministry of wuni- 
tions will leave for America as soon as possible. 

LLoyv-GEORGE. 


Recognition of the War Against the United States Waged by 
Germany. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAS. H. MAYS, 


OF UTAH, 
In rune Hovse or Represenratives, 
Thursday, April 5, 1917. 


Mr. MAYS. Mr. Speaker, gentlemen ask, “ What will you sa) 
to the supporters of the President in the late campaign who sa) 
‘We voted for Wilson because he kept us out of war’?” ‘Thic) 
are fearful lest the people repudiate at the polls their colleacucs 
who resist the aggressions of Germany. Their solicitude is com 
mendable, but may be misdirected. 

In answering the question, however, we should know the i 
national situation in November, 1916, as compared with 
which exists to-day. , 

The war in Europe began suddenly August 1, 1914. No s+ 
cient cause has ever yet appeared visible to the naked eye. 
member of the royal family of Austria and his consort had lb 
slain in Serbia. Apparently Serbia had offered every reason!) 
apology and tendered most gracious offers of reparation. I 
assassin was promptly executed. Austria, coached and bach: 
by Germany, insisted upon conditions which were generally 
mitted to be inconsistent with the sovereign existence of any 
nation. Russia interposed an objection finally to the abso! ite 
humiliation of their kinsman, Serbia. 


\ 


} 


Then Germany declare’ 
war upon Russia and France, and with her magnificent army, 
for years held in impatient readiness, invaded Belgium, a pear 
able nation having no part in the quarrel. 

The invasion of Belgium was the work of a barbaria!). 
was an assault upon the rights of humanity; it was a palpal ; 
violation of existing treaties. Many of our people believe |! 
we should have forcibly protested. Our integrity as a Nati 
however, was not assaulted and the President counseled 
exercised patience. os 

Apparently emboldened by our expressed tendeney tow vay 
peace, the Imperial Government of Germany committed a a 
ber of serious acts of agression upon us. She began a ruthless 


submarine campaign against us which culminated in the seems 
of the Lusitania, resulting in the murder, without warning 
contrary to international law, of American citizens, 


and 
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The President, after considering all the facts, called the Ger- 
man Government to task and, through splendid diplomacy, se- 
cured that nation’s disavowal of the crime, promises of repara- 
tion, and assurances that it would not be repeated. as 

Many of our people thought that we should have forcibly 
resented it at the time, and the President was denounced by half 
of our people and ridiculed as a spineless writer of eloquently 
composed diplomatic notes. The Lusitania, however, floated a 
pelligerent flag. She carried arms and muntt.ons to belligerent 
nations. American passengers were not unwarned of the danger 
of taking passage upon her. 

Two or more ships floating the American flag were sunk. ‘The 
President patiently yrotested and Gisavowals and promises were 
renewed that such violations of our rights should be discon- 
tinued. It is hardly necessary, Mr. Speaker, to recite in detail 
the several instances of German assaults upon our people, as 
every reader of current history is familiar with the humiliating 
story. 

However, in considering the verdict of the 1916 election, it 
must be borne in mind that diplomacy had apparently succeeded 
where war had been threatened. It could then be said that 
“He kept us out of war with honor to the Nation,” and while 
there were many other substantial reasons for continuing his 
administration at the helm of affairs, it is probable that his 
peace-loving tendency may have contributed toward his elec- 
tion, though of this we are not certain. 

The remarkable record of the administration in progressive, 
constructive legislation may have been the chief factor after all. 
Many who approved the domestic program opposed the Presi- 
dent because of his foreign policy, which they claimed showed 
a shameless, vacillating disregard of American rights. However, 
to those people who voted for the President because he kept us 
out of war and who now feel that they have been betrayed, it 
can be said that the conditions are now vastly different. 

Then Germany had yielded to every substantial demand we 
had made. She had disavowed the unlawful acts of her sub- 
marine commanders. She had promised not to sink passenger 
ships or other ships without warning. She had promised to 
make reparation. 

Now she has announced, under date of January 31 last, that 
on and after February 1, 1917, she will sink all vessels entering 

zone on the high seas described by her, whether such vessels 
are neutral or belligerent, whether loaded with contraband or 
passengers bound upon errands of merey. 

Her restricted zone would bar us effectually from the high 
seas and rob us of rights inherent to our Nation. 

The President had stated that the Imperial German Govern- 
ment would be held to a strict accountability for all acts of 
ruthless aggression upon us. 

He had stated in most emphatic terms that friendly relations 
would be dissolved if the illegal and inhuman submarine war- 
fare should he resumed. Therefore there was nothing left for 
him to do, when the announcement was made that all promises, 
assurances, and disavowals would be repudiated and the mur- 
derous program resumed, than to do just what he did. 

The Congress approved and the country applauded his course 
in breaking off friendly relations with Germany, as he personally 
announced to us in the joint session of February 3. 

For a time it appeared that the breach of friendly relations 
and the warning that we must defend our most sacred rights 
had some effect upon the German Government. Acts of aggres- 
sion were committed, however, sufficiently grave to cause the 
President to ask the Congress, in his address to us in joint ses- 
sion, for authority to arm our merchant ships for their defense 
against unlawful attatks. The country again applauded. The 
Congress almost unanimously approved. Except for a filibuster, 
(lisgraceful and craven, the armed neutrality bill, giving the 
President authority to arm our merchant ships, that they might 
at least spare themselves the humiliation, jeers, and insults to 
their sinking flag after the fatal blow had been delivered by the 
cowardly bushwhackers of the sea, would have overwhelmingly 
passed the Congress. It is true that the President kept us out 
of war as long as it was possible for patient forbearance and 
the exercise of diplomacy to do so. 

It is untrue to say that he now plunges us into war. Germany 
officially announced that she would wage war upon us by sinking 
Ships carrying our flag and our people. And she has done so. 
Ca us to recognize that a state of war exists he simply 
whieh - that we have the common sense to accept a situation 
aaa rermany had imposed upon us and to take the necessary 
StEDS to meet it. We could do nothing else and continue as a 
Nation, 

‘ 
von would, no doubt, prefer to continue this one-stded 
aa re upon us. She would be pleased to sink our ships and 

urder our citizens—men, women, and children—and drive us 


| 
| 
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off the seas while we cowardly submit. Every murderer, every 
outlaw, would prefer a policy of nonresistance on the part of the 
victim. 

The President stated that Germany, in the new poliey, “ had 
swept every restriction aside, vessels of every kind, whatever 
their flag, their character, their cargo, their destination, their 
errand, had been ruthlessly sent to the bottom without warning, 
without thought of help or merey for those on board: vessels of 
friendly neutrals along with belligerents, hospital ships carrying 
relief to the sorely bereaved and stricken people of Belgium, 
though the latter were provided with safe conduct through the 
proscribed areas by the Germany Government itself and were dis- 
tinguished by unmistakable marks of identity, have been sunk 
with the same reckless lack of compassion and principle.” 

Was there ever a more serious indictment preferred in the 
annals of history? Does anyone dispute the facts set forth by 
the President? What other course could we take and preserve 
our own self-respect ? 

The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Cooper] eceupied an 
hour in opposition to the resolution. He employed his time in 
defense of the Imperial German Government and an arrai 
ment of his own. He advances the novel argument 
long as Germany kills all neutrals without discrimination we 
could not object to being killed by her. 
trine we could not subseribe. He would 
of England against property rights and condone 
Germany against every sovereign right we, as a Nation, 

He could see no difference between the capture of the cargo 


To this cowardly do« 


condemn the offenses 
the offenses of 


possess 


of a ship for which payment is made and the destruction of 
the lives of citizens without warning. He denounces his Govy- 
ernment for submitting to the capture and seizure of property 
and yet he would not recognize a state of war waged against 
his people by the German Government. His argument against 


the armed-neutrality bill pretended to be based upon the objec- 


tion to arming ships against attack which carried arms and 


} 


munitions. Now, when Germany is sinking our ships carrying 
only passengers and ballast he still supports the Kaiser instend 
of the President. 

It is noteworthy that the gentleman and the colleagues sup- 
porting his most astonishing position have a very large German 
constituency. He could not find it in his heart to condemn 
anything the Kaiser’s Government has done. He knew of the 
many acts of aggression upon the seas. He was aware of the 


intrigues to involve us in war with Mexico and Japan, the ulti 
mate object of which was to dismember our country and appor- 


tion it out to the conquerors. His argument is an insult to tl 
German constituency to whom he seeks to eate: 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Britren] oceupied 20 mis 
utes, three-fourths of which was devoted to the task of showing 
us how much our Nation had been dishonered by submission to 
the illegal acts of Mexico and Engiand. Then, strange to 
he advocates submission to Germany. He has been the most 


persistent critic, in a small way, of the administration for wh 


he called its “ pacifism.’ He has clamored for more Nayy 
larger Army, and now he would not use what we have in defen 
| of all we have which mukes us a sovereign Nation To such 
doctrine we are incapable of subscribing, 

The gentleman from North Carolina | Mr. Kor | would me 
declare war against any nation. He, at least, is consistent i 
would not recognize war when he met it fn the middle of tl! 
road. He hopes Germany would yield to persuasio If t 
gentleman or any other could give us substantial assurance t] 
our people would not continue to be murdered, we might listen 
to his eloquent appeal. But no assurance is forthcoming. 

The gentleman from Washington [Mr. Dir] says that we go 
to war simply for the right to trade with other nations, becaus 


Suppose that we had no 
till it 


our property rights are being violated. 


other cause for passing this resolution, should be passed 
because we must, as a pcople, preserve and defend our rights 
upon the high seas. 
The gentleman failed to follow the President when le Lidl 
I am not now thinking of the loss of property, immense and 


ot the 


as that is, but only of the wanton and wholesale destruction 

lives of noncombatants—men, women, and children—engaged in pur 
suits which have always, even in the darkest periods of modern his 
tory, been deemed innocent and legitimate. Property can be paid for, 


The lives of innccent and peaceful people can not. 


The gentleman from New York [Mr. Lonpon | 
preaches the doctrine of nonresistance. If a barbarian 
place a chalk mark around the gentleman's home and tell him 
not to cross it, his argument would compel him to submit. Tt 
a bully should strike his wife or proceed to murder his children, 
his doctrine would prevent the use of the weapons with which 
nature supplied him for the defense of his life and the lives 
of those dependent upon him, He says we could avoid a con- 
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flict by staying off the seas. So we could by getting off the 
earth, 

I am reminded of an incident related in the book called the 
Virginian. A desperado named Trampas had given the Vir- 
ginian notice that if he did not leave the town of Medicine Bow, 
Wyo., by sundown he would kill him. The pacifists all advised 
the Virginian to leave. His sweetheart, the school-teacher, 
plead with him to go. The preacher urged him to avoid any 
conflict by departing to another town and quoted the Scrip- 
tural injunction: “ Thou shalt not kill.” 

The Virginian told the preacher to “ tell that to Trampas and 
there would be no killing.” He upheld his rights upon the 
earth and went about his legitimate business. The desperado 
undertook to execute his threat and lost his life in the attempt. 

kveryone knows that if the Virginian had been so cowardly 
as to submit to the dictates of the desperado he would have 
been a wanderer upon the face of the earth. He would have 
lost the respect of everyone including his sweetheart, the 
preacher, and even of himself. 

So now if we should cravenly submit to the autocratic orders 
of the German barbarian we would forfeit the respect of all 
people, including our own. This would be worse than war, 
deplorable as it is, 

To me, Mr. Speaker, there is no other course for us to take. 
Regardless of political affiliations we should solemnly sustain 
our President. 

It grieves me to know that some votes will be cast against the 
resolution. It should be unanimous. We are all impressed 
by the deep solemnity of the hour. We are all sincere lovers of 
peace and look forward to the war’s early victorious conclusion. 

Personally I expect to see three results of world-wide signifi- 
cance: 

1. Such a league ef nations as will abolish militarism and 
bring peace to the world. 

2. The overthrow of autocratic, kingly power and the estab- 
lishment of democracy. 

3. Incidentally the abolishment throughout the world of the 
liquor traffic as a military and economic necessity, 

The world will not permit such a menace to exist again as 
Prussian militarism over which a Kaiser reigns who would 
dominate the world. 

A distinguished Senator said yesterday: 

The very opening chapter of God’s holy law prescribing the charter 
of our creation informs us thet God gave to man dominion over the 
sea and over the land, but it is for us in Christian America to behold 
that one part of the civilization of the world, through imperial power, 
repeals the law of Almighty God and amends the ordinances of Heaven 
by placing a limitation upon that which God gave his children by deny- 
ing to one portion—America—the privileges of the earth. 

Lloyd-George, the premier of England, said to-day that— 

The Kaise1, when he witnessed the incessant tread of his legions 
through the strects of Prussia, got drunk with the sight and sound of 
it. Ile delivered the law to the world as a new pastor on Sinai, de- 
livering the law from the thunderclouds. 

It is against that arrogant assumption of divine power and 
the barbarie exercise of it upon us rather than against the 
German people that we now offer determined resistance and 
unselfishly pledge the manhood and the resources of our country. 


War, Patriotism, and Neutrality. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. MARK R. BACON, 
OF MICHIGAN, 
In tHe House or Represenrarives, 
Thursday, April 5, 1917. 


Mr. BACON, Mr, Speaker, the question as to whether we 
should declare war should be determined only after serious and 
mature deliberation, and I am glad that Congress has thrown 
the doors open for a full discussion to all Members. 

We are told that the country seems to be clamoring for war, 
and there is no question but that Congress will declare for the 
resolution ; but we must not be carried away by passion or preju- 
dice, fear or favor. We should deliberate calmly, with a view 
for the present and future of our beloved country. Every man 
should be a patriot in times like these, and should consider every 
phase of the question, communing seriously with his conscience, 
his eountry, and his Ged. A man surely can be a patriot and 
still net want te plunge his country into war. 

We have been taught to look upon George Washington, the 
lather of his Country, as a patriot, and no man wilt question 


his patriotism ; then would it be out of order, should it lower us 
in the estimation of patriotic people in a patriotic ecuntry to 
stop long enough to ask ourselves and consider whether Wash- 
ington would, if living and a Member of this Congress. pe in 
favor of our entering this war, and how would he east his 
vote—for or against this resolution? The only way for us to 
form an opinion as to what he would do under such circumstances 
would be for us to examine and consider his writings, his letters 
while on earth, and his actions as handed down to us in history, 

Here is a letter written by him from Mount Vernon to Patrick 
Henry, as reported in Volume XIII of the Ford “ Writings of 
Washington.” Listen: 

My ardent desire is and my aim has been (as far as dependent upon 
executive department) te comply strictly with all our engagements, 


foreign and domestic, but to keep the United States free from politi 2! 
connections with every other country, and to see them independent of 


all, and under the influence of none. In a word, I want an Amer an 

character that the powers of Europe may be convinced that we act for 

ourselves and not for others. Tnis, in my judgment, is the ony way 

to be respected aproad and happy at home; and not, by becoming parti- 

sans of Great Britain or France, create dissensions, disturb the pubi 

Seneeelees and destroy, perhaps, forever, the cement that binds the 
i GeorcE WaAsHinctoy 

When we enter this war our soldiers will cross the ocean to 
Europe; they must face the liquid fire, the poisonous gas, the 
deadly shrapnel and bullets; they will not falter; they wil! die 
as heroes only die! When. will the living remainder of our 
armies return? Not until the allies say they may return, when 
the war has ended to the satisfaction of the allies, and not until 
then will our boys be free to return to their native land. Would 
this be “ acting for ourselves and not for others”? Would we 
not beeome “partisans of Great Britain or France” or the 
other allies? Would not this “create dissensions and disturb 
the public tranquility ” of this country? Let us pause and con- 
sider. 

Are we at this critical time in our Nation’s history going to 
ignore, forget, and disregard the advice and teachings of George 
Washington? 

When we enter this alliance with the allies will we be “ free 
from political connections with every other country”? Will we 
be “independent of all and under the influence of none”? Is 
this “ the only way to be respected abroad and happy at home”? 
Would this not place us in the pesition of “ becoming partisuns 
of Great Britain and France, create dissensions, disturb the 
public tranquility ” and lose to us our standing as an independ- 
ent Nation, free from all foreign allianees of whatsoever nature? 

I prefer to heed the teachings of Washington rather than to 
help to plunge our beloved country into the unfathomable abyss 
of questionable foreign polities and foreign alliances. I can not 
accept or believe that patriotism calls upon us to impoverish our 
country and our people by saddling upon them a debt that they, 
their children, nor children’s children, nor the children’s children’s 
grandchildren and great-grandehildren will never live to see paid 
and extinguished. Billions of dollars must be raised by taxation 
and bonds. Stop and consider for a few minutes and see whether 
you can realize what a billion dollars means, and then consider 
that this must be raised from taxing the people and the country’s 
resources. But war not only means money and high taxes for 
each and every individual but it means death and destruction; 
it means that our American boys will go to foreign lands aud 
thousands and thousands will give up their young lives, thou- 
sands and thousands will return home sightless, thousands «nd 
thousands will return legless and armless, millions and millions 
of dollars’ worth of property will be destroyed. It wil! be a 
war of destruction and not of construction and building up 

Will our honorable Senators and Congressmen who are chiin- 
pioning this resolution for war be among the first to enlist and 
cross the ocean? Time will tell. Will those people throughout the 
length and breadth of this land who are clamoring for war and 
denouncing every man who does not favor this resolution as “0 
enemy to his country—will we find these men, when war |s 
upon us, in the trenches facing shot and shell, liquid fire and 
deadly gases? I think not. Will they be the first to send their 
beys to the front? I can not believe it. The man who stanils 
off and yells to the other fellows to “ fight’ do not general-y 
get close enough to the fracas to receive any of the blows 
himself. 

I question no man’s right to vote as his conscience dictates, 
and if that conscience dictates that he should vote for this reso- 
lution no man has any right to question or censure his vote, 
and the same rule should apply to those who conscientiously vote 
against it. 

We are told that this war will be popular with the people ; 
that the country is aroused and that the people are in favor ot 
war. Is this true? I can not believe it. The President surely 
does not believe it, or he would net recommend conseription— 
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Home Preparedness. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. WALVOR STEENERSON, 
OF MINNESOTA, 
IN true House or RepreseNrTAtives, 
Friday, April 13, 1917. 


Mr. STEENERSON, Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted 
me to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include an article by 
the Assistant Secretary of Agriculture upon the shortage of the 
food supply. 

The article is as follows: 

HIOME PREPAREDNESS. 
{By Carl Vrooman, Assistant Secretary of Agriculture.] 
le 

National preparedness for war has ceased to be a theme fer 
argument. Congress and other Federal agencies are now occu- 
pied with questions of ways and means. Moreover, to-day we 
face the question of individual preparedness, about which little 
has yet been said, but which is as vital a question as the other. 

War is not only a matter of gunpowder and lead; it is just as 
much a matter of food and forage. Comparatively few are in 
position to serve their country in actual trench or on actual 
firing line, but there is no man, woman, or half-grown child who 
can uot serve on the forage line, if only by tending a bed of green 
vegetables. Such service may not be exciting, may not seem 
glorious; yet in the long run it may be as useful as the service 
of the man who dies for his country on the field of battle. It 
is not inconceivable that the time may come when such humble 
service, loyally performed by thousands of patriots a thousand 
miles from any battle line, may turn the balance upon which 
hangs our very existence as a free people. 

We produce more than enough food for ourselyes; but in 
war there nevertheless always will be danger that people may 
starve with food reserves in abundance in remote elevators and 
storage plants, but with railroads too busy handling troops and 
munitions to carry food to the civilian population. Thus the 
Government would be embarrassed by the problem of meeting 
local shortages of food at a tine when all its energies should be 
focused upon national defense. Incidentally, from time to time 
prices of some necessaries of life may become prohibitive, even 
though food be available. Hence it is as imperative that the 
individual meet the problem of home food supply as that Con- 
gress should look to national food preparedness. 

Individual preparedness in cities should take form this spring 
in the planting of hundreds of thousands of dooryard gardens, 
where before there was only sod or bare earth. In the country 
it should take the form of more intensive cultivation, even of a 
measure of training on the part of women and girls that they 
inay be prepared to ride the sulky plow or the binder if the 
worst comes. Everywhere it should take the form of scrupulous 
eare in the production, use, and conservation of foods. The 
nation whose homes are assured an abundant supply of vege- 
tables in summer and home-dried and home-canned fruits and 
vegetables in winter has already taken a long stride toward the 
establishment of a sound policy of food preparedness, 

II, 
KITCHEN EFFICIENCY, 


The commissariat of a modern army should be an example to 
every American housewife. In the army the ration is well bal- 
anced; the cheapest, nutritious, and palatable foods are pur- 
chased ; and the most economical means of preparing them are 
used, 

It is a patriotic duty at this time and all the time, whether 
there is war or peace, for every American woman, rich or poor, 
to keep her home “ prepared.” Home preparedness means sub- 
stitution of cheap dishes for costly foods when practical, elimina- 
tion of waste, and scientifically balanced rations. 

‘There are two great groups of foods that enter into a balanced 
human ration—the protein group, like meats, eggs, and beans, 
and the starch group, such as potatoes, rice, cereals, bread, and 
so forth. The protein foods, as a rule, are more expensive than 
the starchy foods. Some protein foods, however, are cheap. 
The prime factor in economy in foods is the choice of protein 
foods that are at the same time cheap and palatable. 

A cheap food, rich in protein and fats, is the ordinary field 
soy bean, often sold under the name “ Togo bean.” ‘Ten cents’ 
worth at the price of 15 cents a quart will supply over 5 ounces 
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of protein, while average beef, at 20 cents a pound, will supply 
littie over 1 ounce of protein for the same money. ; 

An excellent basis for soups can be made from the water in 
which most vegetables are boiled. The water in which soy 
beans have been cooked, for example, may be used to goo) 
advantage in making stock. Save also vegetable tops, skim 
milk, bones, and meat scraps for soups. Make the butcher give 
you all the fat that he weighs with your cut of meat--it is 
valuable grease. 

Do not depend on one kind of food. When potatoes are « 
remember that 1 pound of dry corn meal provides about five 
times as much fuel or energy and five times as much tissue-huili- 
to one-sixth as much. 

Raisins are rich in sugar, mineral salts, and the natu 
grape acids, and their cost is low. 

Whole wheat, cracked in a little $2.50 hand mill, or ev 
a coffee mill, is one of the most delicious and nourishing br 
fast foods known—and inexpensive even at the present | 
price of wheat. 

Save fuel and labor by making hot breads only when us 
your fire for the cooking of other foods. Avoid the danger 
overcooking, and conserve the flavor of your dinner by usi: 
fireless cooker. You can make a good one yourself very chen; 

sy such expedients as these every woman can “ prepar: 
home not only against war, but also against sickness or 
times. 

IIT. 
THE WOMEN IN THE FIELD, 

Can we enlist a million American women to do men’s 
this summer on the farms? 

I ask this question because it is possible that this su 
the United States may be in as great need of farm laborer 
of soldiers or munition makers. But whether the actu: 
portunity comes this year or not, preparedness of the indivi 
for war or for peac® demands that American farm wome! 
ready for every possible emergency. 

It is well within the bounds of probability that the availahl 
farm Jabor of the United States will be materially reduced 
the calling of many men to other and more hazardous dut 
than sowing and reaping. 

It is physically possible for the farm women of Americ: t 
aid our economic preparedness in the event that a war sum 
an immepse army to the colors. To handle modern farm 
plements is not necessarily beyond a woman’s strength. \W 
a good team and a riding cultivator equipped with a sun 
brella, plowing corn is a deal more pleasant than wa 
The spring seat of a binder compares favorably with the « 
fort of a piano stool. Few household duties are more fun ft! 
riding a hay rake. Even plowing with a sulky plow is not 
heavy a strain for some American women. 

Every farm girl and woman should proceed at once to miaste 
the elements of practical scientific farming. Those who ¢ 
should attend short courses in agricultural schools and ev: 
one should ask questions, observe, and read bulletins. 

The Department of Agriculture has issued a concise, sin) 
practical primer of scientific agriculture for the Middle W: 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. T04—which can be obtained through ( 
gressmen or directly from the Department of Agriculture 
Similar bulletins for other regions are now under prepara 

Every farm girl and woman, moreover, should, by all m $ 
take a hand in actual farm operations, so as to handle tract 
horses, and farm implements readily and skillfully. Those \ 
do so will not have to prepare after the fighting has begun 
do their “bit” for their country in time of danger. They 
know how to plant, cultivate, and harvest the crops essential to 
our national welfare when saving them depends upon the sery- 
ice of women in the field. 

Let the million women step forward! 

IV. 
THE HOME GARDEN. 

Without going beyond their own dooryards millions of Ameri 
an women can render real service to the Nation this summer, 
as real as that rendered by the soldier on the field of batt! 
They each can do this by merely planting and caring for 
home garden. 

A million or more gardens planted in our cities and suburls 
this spring would mean a national saving of possibly $50,000,000 
a sum as large as that which President McKinley was given by 
Congress for the prosecution of the Spanish-American War 
Growing vegetables for home consumption in these gardens 
would relieve the railroads of the necessity of carrying !il- 
lions of pounds of bulky freight, thus releasing thousands 01 
ears and engines for hauling men and munitions. 
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Department specialists have calculated that an average 
American family uses about 20 bushels of potatoes a year. It 
takes but a fraction of an acre to produce this quantity of this 
important foodstuff, since a fair yield of this crop is 200 bushels 
per acre, and it is not uncommon for potatoes to run to 400 
bushels. 

Radishes, onions, lettuce, beets, beans, peas, tomatoes, lima 
beans, spinach, and numerous other easily cultivated vegetables 
can be raised in the back yard, provided the soil is fertile and 
intelligence is employed in the process. There no reason 
in the world why literally millions of new back-yard gardens 
should not be planted this spring as soon as the ground is warm 
enough and supply millions of families with good, cheap, nutri- 
tious foods all this summer, war or no war. 

The hitherto wasted resource of this dooryard land should 
be utilized at once. It is no more work for a woman to attend 
» vegetable garden than it is to attend a flower garden or 
house plants. At present it is more patriotic to subordinate 
flowers to food, 


is 


Vv. 
SOY BEANS. 

Among the simple, nutritious, and inexpensive foods which 
should be listed on every housekeeper’s program of home pre- 
paredness is the soy or “ Togo” bean. As a forage crop in the 
United States these beans are well known, but as yet the 
bean, which is utilized widely in Japan, China, and India for 
human food, has not yet been used to any great extent in this 
country for that purpose, 

When soy beans sell for 15 cents a quart, 10 cents’ worth 
will supply over 5 ounces of protein. When beef average 
composition sells for 20 cents a pound, 10 cents’ worth will 
supply a little over an ounce of protein. Soy beans contain 


Soy 


ol 


26 per cent protein, 18 per cent fat, and 28 per cent carbohy- 
drates, aS against 24.6 per cent protein, 1 per cent fat, and 
62 per cent carbohydrates in navy beans, 

Soy beans contain more fat than starch. Next to peanuts 


they contain more fat than any other legumes. They 
more protein than any other vegetable. This not only 
them a fatty food, but it makes it possible to cook them without 
the addition of pork or other fat. Soy beans can be used in 
almost exactly the same way as the ordinary navy beans, 

To prepare baked soy beans soak the beans over night in cold 
water; in the morning add a pinch of soda, and boil the beans 
in the water in which they were soaked. Pour off the water 
and use it for making soup. Put the beans in a baking dish, 
add two level teaspoonfuls of salt, cover them with water, cover 
the dish, and bake six to eight hours, leaving the dish uncovered 


during the last hour. It is unnecessary to flavor them with 
molasses, as their natural flavor is delicious. 

Since the soy bean contains little starch, the liquid in which 
they are cooked is not thickened, and the beans remain sep 
arate. If this is considered objectionable, the liquid can be 
thickened with corn meal—one-third of a cup to a quart of 
beans. 

The skins of the soy beans can be removed by boiling the 


beans for 10 minutes and allowing them to cool overnight in 
the same water and then rubbing between the hands. Most 
persons prefer the beans without the skins. They have a more 
delicate flaver and probably are more easily digested when thus 
prepared, 
Was 
WHOLE WHEAT. 

Whole wheat, which can be bought in the grain at seed or feed 

Stores, is one of the best all-around cheap and nutritious foods 


in the country. Every American home should keep a supply 
of whole wheat. When soaked for several hours and cooked 


an equal length of time it makes a delicious breakfast food. 
Ground in a hand gristmill, which can be bought for from 


$2.90 to $5, it is equally palatable when made into bread or 
used as a cereal, 

it has been estimated that whole wheat cooked overnight 
in a fireless cooker or cooked all day on the back of the kitchen 
range makes a cereal costing one-sixteenth the price of 


some of 


contain | 
makes | 
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| palatable dish. 


oughly. Whole wheat ground in a hand grisimill should } 
cooked at least three hours over the fire or all night in a fit 
less cooker. To have the best flavor. it should not be too moist. 
The longer it is cooked the better. It is possible to cook up 
enough for several days and warm it over as desired, If whole 
wheat is soaked several hours, it will not 1 1 to be cooked 
so long. 

The Bureau of Chemistry has worked out a re ipe for bread 
made primarily from home-ground meal, Two cupfuls of wheat 
meal, 1 cupful of white flour, 1 ipfuls of lukewarm water, 
4 cake of compressed yeast, 1 level teaspoonful of salt, 1 level 
teaspoonful of sugar, and 1 level teaspoonful of shortening 
desired, is the formula. Dough of this kind has only tw 
thirds of the usual rise of white bread. It should be baked 
slowly for three-fourths of an hour. 

Every American woman should know and use whole whe 

VII. 
CORN MEAL, 


Corn meal is a cheap and valuable foodstuff which is not it 
| 
to be \ 


as general use in the American home as it ought 
pound of dry corn meal provides zbout five times as much 
energy and five times as much tissue-building protein as doe 
a pound of raw potatoes. At present prices a pound of cert 
meal costs from one-third to one-sixth as much as a pound 
potatoes. 

When potatoes are scarce or expensive corn meal makes an 
excellent substitute. Corn meal is not, however, a perfect 
substitute for potatoes, because as it is prepared by modern 


milling methods it contains fewer minerals and other valuab! 


substances than do potatoes. When, consequently, corn meal 
is substituted for potatoes the diet should be balanced with 
another vegetable, a salad, or a fruit. 

Corn-meal mush for breakfast or supper is a standard and 


Fried mush is an excellent substitute for fried 
potatoes. There are dozens of corn-meal dishes, in addition 
to the different varieties of corn bread. What is known in tl 

North as Boston brown bread is composed of about one-half 
rye meal and one-half corn meal. Polenta is another corn-meal 
extremely popular throughout southern Europe in 
certain parts of the United States. The tomale is another corn 


VY; 1 
ash, and 


| dish which is in high favor when well made. 


If speculators corner the potato crop, or if the potato crop—~ 





as was the case in 1916—should be short, corn meal is the next 
best thing. Of course, rice is also a partial substitute for po- 
|} tatoes, but rice at present costs more than corn meal. 
Corn meal is a wholesome and typical American food 
War With Germany. 
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HON. NORMAN J.GOULD, 
OF NEW YORK, 
Ix rue House or Representarives, 
Thursday, tpril 197 
Mr. GOULD. Mr. Speake r, owing to the continu acti 
and insults thrust upon this Government by the Imperial Germ 
Government, I can not refrain from voicing my sentiment 


| our actions 


the patent commercial breakfast foods and furnishes, moreover, | 


fully equal nourishment. 


Whole wheat contains all the nourishment 
wheat. 


of the original 
It contains the white flour plus the shorts and bran. 


Whole wheat contains valuable protein and mineral matter, so 


that persons who eat whole-grain products can get along with 


fewer meats, fruits, and vegetables than those who eat the 
refined cereals. Whole wheat is a better source of growth- 
promoting and body-regulating substances than cereals and 


breads made from the inside of the grain only. 
Whole wheat may be cooked without cracking or grinding, 
but it requires many hours in a double boiler to cook it thor- 


well as those whom I represent before voting on thi 
We 


a 
resolutic 


are going through one of the greatest crises in the histor 
of our Nation and have practically no precedent or past expert- 
ence to guide us in deciding our best course. We must 
protect our own interests, including those of our citizens who 


may be dependent on the support of their country, and so guick 

as to treat all nations fairly, but demand for 

own citizens the consideration to which they rightfully may b 
entitled. 

I feel that the dearest possession which any American may 

have is that of being a citizen of our country, and I believe it to 


mil 


| be the duty and privilege of all of us to uphold our national 
| honor by every means in our power. 


This must include giving to President Wilson the united 
patriotic support which he deserves, no matter whether e1 
agree with his methods or policies. In the present « 
party politics, petty or otherwise. should not be allowed ft 
our views. 

We should allow no people or nation in the world to ae 
the freedom of trading and of intercourse on the hist ‘ 

I am firmly behind the adn nistration t rm 








} 
i 
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merchant vessels to defend themselves, if necessary, from un- 

Jawful attacks by anyone. 

The people of the country should not overlook the fact that 
Wwe can not tell when we may be the objects of attack, and all 
just means for defense should be canvassed, foreseen, and ar- 
ranged for. The point made by several opponents of prepared- 
ness that this country and its people might develop into a mili- 
taristic nation is too absurd to be seriously considered, as we 
have built our laws and institutions on the foundations prepared 
by the forefathers, whom we revere, and our long and glorious 
record lias developed no trace of a desire for conquest. We are 
a peace-loving people who are slow to wrath, but we are so 
constituted that we must have, and shall demand, our rights, 
not being afraid, if necessary, to fight for them. 

President Wilson in his address to Congress on the evening 
of April 2 brought out in his speech that he and the members of 
his Cabinet had tried every possible way to avoid war with 
qiermany, at the same time maintaining the dignity and honor 
of this country, but Germany, disregarding our international 
relations, refused the freedom of the high seas to our citizens, 
and to uphold our standing in the world it was necessary for 
President Wilson to ask Congress to declare that a state of war 
existed between this Government and the Imperial German Goy- 
ernment. 

When this resolution is reached for a vote I will be recorded 
in the affirmative, as I heartily indorse President Wilson’s 
actions during the present crisis, and trust that this body of 
Congress will show its patriotism by giving President Wilson 
its full support. ; 

At this time I would also state that I hope the Congress will 
see its way clear to pass the universal military training bill and 
adopt it as a permanent national policy, as I believe that this is 
ohne of the most important factors during the present crisis. 
Universal military training would not only be a great benefit to 
the young men, as well as to their country, but would place us 
on equal military footing with the rest of the foreign countries. 

The prosperity of our country depends on fair treatment for 
all, and as we can not succeed without universal cooperation, I 
maintain that each must help the other, as described in the grand 
old saying, ** United we stand, divided we fall.” ‘ 

Therefore let us approach the future confidently and with no 
misgivings, secure in the belief that, although we may make mis- 
takes, our aims and purposes are sound, and may we realize 
the consummation of an everlasting peace, in which we and all 
the peoples of the world shall participate. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to me to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp I inelude the following letters and resolutions: 

AUBURN, N, Y., March 30, 1917, 

Ifon. NORMAN J. GouLp, M. C.,, 

Jlouse of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: At a meeting held this evening, attended by 3,000 citizens 
of Auburn, certain resolutions regarding the present situation of the 
wYairs of the Nation were unanimously adopted, a copy of which was 
ordered to be sent to you. No dissent from the resolutions was mani- 
fested in any way, and great enthusiasm was shown in their adoption 
and throughout the meeting. As secretary ot the meeting I have the 
honor herewith to hand you a copy of the resolutions, 

Believe me, sir, 

Yours, sincerely, ROBERT HASTINGS NICHOLS. 

Whereas our Government in severing diplomatic relations with Ger- 
many gave notice that if the illegal submarine attacks which Ger- 
many was threatening to make upon our ships should, in fact, be 
made, necessary steps to resist such attacks would be taken; and 

Whereas many such attacks have since been made, resulting in the 
sinking of the Algonquin, the City of Memphis, the Iilinois, the 
Vigilancia, the Healdton, and other vessels, with the resultant loss of 
many American lives ; and Let’ na 

Whereas, besides murdering our citizens, restricting our commerce by 
illegal submarine warfare, and destroying our ships, the German 
Government has attempted to array against us the friendly powers 
of Japan and Mexico in a plot to dismember our Nation ; and 

Whereas by these and other hostile acts Germany is now virtually mak- 
ing war against the United States; and ; 

Whereas we believe with President Monroc that “ we must support our 
rights or lose our character, and with it our liberties’’; Now, there- 
fore be it 
Resolved by citizens of Auburn, N. Y., in public meeting assembled— 
1. That we approve the action of the President in severing diplomatic 

relations with Germany, in deciding to arm American vessels, and in 

calling Congress in special session. 

2. That we declare our deep conviction that the principles of national 
conduct governing Germany's actions in the present war are inconsistent 
with the principles of democracy and with the purposes and aspirations 
of this Republic, and we hold that the time has now come when it is 
the duty of this Nation to take part in the common task of defending 
civilization and human liberty against Germany’s military aggression. 

3. That we cail upon Congress, when assembled, to declare that by the 
acts of Germany a state of war does now exist between that country and 
the United States. 

4. That we look to our Government for prompt, vigorous, and coura- 
geous leadership for the effective protection of American rights in this 
crisis, 

5. That we urge the immediate enactment of a universal military 
training law, providing for a national defense based on the duty of 
every able-bodied citizen to share in the protection of our country and 
in the maintenance of its high ideals, 





6. That we publicly affirm our loyalty and pledge our support to 1} 
President of the United States, the constitutional leader of the Natior 
and that we hold ourselves ready to respond to our Nationa! and Sta: 
Governments for such services as may be required of us in the defen 
of our country and the enforcement of the rights of its citizens: any 


be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions shall be sent to 
President of the United States, to the governor of this State, to 
Senators from the State of New York, and to our Representatiy 
Congress, 

ee 
AUBURN, N. Y., March 31, 1 
Hon, NonMAN J. Gouxp, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN GovuLtp: At a meeting of the Cham! 
Commerce of the city of Auburn, N. Y., held March 28, 1917, at 
there were present about 300 of the leading business and professi, 
men of the city, the following resolution was adopted prac 
unanimously. I am forwarding it to you as an expression \ 
sentiment of the representative men of this community: 

“The Chamber of Commerce of the city of Auburn, N. Y., ar 
guests assembled at their annual banquet, do now approve thi 
of the President of the United States in severing diplomatic re! 
with Germany and in arming our ships, and we do solemnly recor 
purpose, individually and collectively, to support the President 
those in authority with him in whatever acts they deem best fo 
country in this its time of grave danger and great opportunity, a 
do declare it to be our determination to make all sacrifices n¢ 
to protect our country’s liberty and maintain its honor, 

“We urge upon the Congress to take positive and vigorous ; 
in the support ef the President in all ways, including the pass: 
a universal military service law, to the end that we may apy; 
we are, in fact, a united people. 

“We urge upon all citizens of this community and upon all 
of citizens, organized for whatever purpose, to unite with us in 
ing out the purpose here expressed. 

“We request the president of this chamber of commerce to a 
a committee representative of the business, financial, and profi 
interests of the community to cooperate with similar committe 
the moblization of our civic strength and its most effective enlis 
in the service of our country,”’ 

Respectfully, 


Tuer AUBURN CHAMBER OF CoMM} 
Cc, G. ADAMS, Necretary, 
GENEVA, N. Y., March 31, 1 

The following resolution was unanimously adopted at a ni 
called by Congressman NorMAN J, GouLp, held in Geneva, N. )\ 
Saturday, March 31, 1917, by the representatives of the Repul 
Party of the thirty-sixth congressional district of New York, comp 
of Wayne, Yates, Ontario, Cayuga, and Seneca Counties. Dr. | 
Parmenter, Geneva, N. Y., was elected chairman of the conference 
Arthur E. Blauvelt, Port Byron, N. Y., secretary, and they wer 
cordingly instructed to wire the adopted resolution to [Tre 
Wilson: 

“ Resolved, That we hold and affirm that when our rights 
Nation are invaded, our country is invaded; when our citizens 
are sacrificed in violation of international law and in defiance of 
zation, as they have been, that a state of war already exists betwi 
this country and Germany and the only honest, courageous, anid 
respecting course for Congress to pursue is to declare that a stat 
war does exist between the United States and Germany, which 
of war has been created by the acts of the German Empire i 
despite the tireless efforts of President Wilson to maintain pea 
friendly relations with the German people. 

‘Whereas this country is now facing a great international 
owing to the European war and the general unheaval throu: 
the world; and 

“Whereas in this country we have no large standing army ani 
depend upon the individual citizen to defend the life of the \ 
in time of war: Therefore be it 

“ Resolved, That we favor the pasage by Congress of a uniy 
military training law providing for training designed to educat: 
velop, strengthen, and make eflicient the citizenship of the Natio! 
the wisest and most efficient means of preparing the country fo 
defense in case of a foreign invasion; and be it further 

“ Resolved, That we indorse the action of Gov. Charles 8S. Whit 
and the State legislature and congratulate them on leading thi 
States in the Nation in placing upon the statute books laws pr 
for physical and military training.” 





Resolution Adopted by Former Residents of the Provin 
of Croatia, Austria-Hungary, 
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Or 


y Y 1p Xf r 1a 
HON. W. FRANK JAMES, 
OF MICHIGAN, 

In tue Hovse or REepreseNTATIVES, 
Friday, April 13, 1917. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
sert in the Recorp a copy of resolutions adopted at a patriot 
meeting held last Sunday, April 8, 1917, by former residents « 
the Province of Croatia, Austria-Hungary : 

CaLuMetT, Micnu., April 9, 1917. 

Dear Mr. JAMES: Inclosed find the resolution which was accepte:! 
a mass meeting of our people. Please have it printed in the Cone!) 
SIONAL REcORD. 

We all approve of your stand taken by you in the war issue. . 

Yours, very truly, Rey. Jas, MEDIN 














APPENDIX 


CALUMET, Micit., April &, 191 


Whereas this meeting of the Croatian citizens of Calumet and vicinity 
nas been called for the purpose of making it know! 1 to the President 
and all ara citizens of the United States as to the attitude and 
-tand of the Croatians in this great E uropean ct nflict it to which 
the a is about to enter as an ally of those countries that are 
D ghting for liberty and rights of the smal ll nationalities ; and 
hereas ¢ ‘roatians have for centuries in their native ] 


and been fighting 
for liberty and the preservation of their nationality against the 
tyranpby and oppression of emperors and kings 
Whereas a gre it many Croatian patriots have died an ai 
selves for the cause of liberty and their nationality ; and 
| as it has been the dream of every true Croatian that 
country would become free and independent and we 1 again 
take its place alongside of other great nationatities of E 
arise to the position that they once held: Therefore be if 
Resolved, That we, Croatian citizens of the United States ( 
form 4" subjects of Austria and those of us who are not yet naturalized, 


\ 











4 
4 


do hereby declare that we are in absolute accord and sympathy with the 

declaration of the President and Congress of the United States, and we 

tender the President and Congress our enthusiastic and whole-hearted | 
pport and assistance in any demand that they may make up us in | 


this war that is now being waged for freedom of mankind 
riumph of liberty and justice. We consider this 








ind privilege to assist this country in waging war : t our former | 
oppressot and those responsible for the suppression ol the ¢ { | 
and other Slav nationalities of Europe. i 

Rey, Joserm Mepix, Ph. DP { 


Chairman of M { 
Joun B, MALNOR, } 

Necretai of [ wd. } 
WILLIAM MIHELICH, | 
LUCAS STEFANAC, 


{ 
MAtT?r OZANICH, 
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y 4’ ) 4° 4) 
L.W. FAIRFIELD, | 
OF INDIANA, | 
juieeatin aaa , j 
IN tne House or Representatives, 
Thursday, April 5, 1917. 
Mr. FAIRFIELD. Mr. Speaker, it had not been my purpose 
tv address the House at this time, and were it not that the ques- | 
tion at issue is of such vast moment I should hesitate to say | 
ivthing before this body where I have been a Member but a 
Certainly, however, under the stress of such ecir- 
umstances it will not be considered out of place for one who | 
just beginning his congressional career to express his con- ! 
ctions upon this bill. 
My own judgment had been that our first duty is to put this | 
country in a state of preparedness. For several years I have 


ingle week, 
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made to keep us out of war, that our rights have been 1 
edly violated; and while ot hi rs ay have violated our 1 
they have not done so to { he degree ni Vhieh Ger anv, \ 
her ruthless campaign, has set aside all the principles of 
national law, 

Already our ships are armed. The President 
to Congress, has recited the causes (| the purposes 1 
he asks us to go to war. This is not a war on the German yj 
ple; this is a war against an autocratie government tha 
not listen to the judgment and 1 son and conscience of 1 
kind, but persists in ruthle Vie ing our most sac 
rights. I had hoped that when Germany ceased her subi 
warfare that our Government vould exact from every 
country the same measure of resp for international law 
irusted the forbearance: ol our people l | such effort had bee 
made, But Germany would not wait. We have broken ofl 
ternational relations with her. Her representatives to 
Government have been sent across 11 seas Our mer 
ships have been armed. Some of them have been sun 
carrying supplies to the suffering Belgians have been ruthl 
fired upon and sunk. These actions, so out of harmony 

ell the dictates of humanity, are I ample justilicat 
« declaration that a state of war exists. 

The only reason I could allege for vo r 1s tf this 1 
tion would be that we might defer the action until bette I 
pared to assert our rights. But we are in war now with Ger- 
many. ‘The executive branch of the Government is conductit 
that war. By an overwhelming vote the Senate of the | ed 


States has declared in its favor. Until that action had been 
taken I had hoped that there might be some solution of o 
difficulty. But now, with ourselves involved and two-thirds 
of our Government declaring that there is no other co 
that every resource has been exhausted, that only the arbitra- 
ment of war is left, it is manifestly the duty of this Ilous ) 
coneur in this resolution. I therefore vote “ aye.’ 
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LOREN E. WHEELER, 
OF IL 


LINOIUS 


HON, 


, 


IN tne Hovse or RepresenTATIVES, 


This say, tpril o TULi. 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Speaker, during the last sessio 

thought it necessary to make adequate preparation for any con- Congress I voted consistently for those measure Which I felt 

tingency that in all human probability would arise. We had | would tend to better prepare this Nation to meet the crisi 

heen comforting ourselves with the belief that our own idealism apparently the majority of this House now deem inevitnabl j 

had become the idealism of the world, when the great war | yoted for those bills because I believed the greatest eu ! 

burst upon us, and we began to understand how little we were for peace for any nation is preparedness to resist assault 

conscious of the movement of events in Europe. Indeed our |} without and treachery from within 

people were intoxicated with our own idealism and from plat- | When in the closing days of the session the Preside! 

form and through magazine we were assured that a great war | United States proposed armed neutrality as ! ! 

could never occur. How little we understood the temper ot | tion of open conflict with the Imperial Ger -G a j 

Europe is evident from the sequence of events. I had thought | | supported such a measure, being firm in my conviction ft] 

7 Wise for us to refrain from engaging in this contest unti » | | should resort to all honorable means to keep tl] Nat 

had made some adequate preparation for defense. Then | being hurle« ( » maelstrom of Europe. | 

my people from my care ‘dade aaa peo} ble, patriotic lee ate ca on je pe trial of armed itralit 

God-fearing men and women—have protested against entr: called upon to declare that policy impractical and 

into this war. My own training in youth led me to Deli that a state of war exists. 

early that all war is wrong, that the principle of nonresistance | In my opinion a state of war do ( t betwe 

is the only principle that is in harmony with the Senenney of | United States and any Eur pean Gove nit 

the Nazarene. The wider knowledge of the influences that are until we so decree. 

at work in the world has led me to believe that war - some-} Therefore, as a Representative of the people of the twen \ 

times necessary, even righteous, so that while my feelings pro- | district of the State of [llinois, L would, in view of my co - 

test on the necessity which arises, my judgment and my | tions. be violating my oath of office if I voted for this n 

conscience teach me to believe that my early training Mould And while I re ister my protest against this ent 

hot always ae followed. illiance which may not only cause millions of our boys to } 
[t is not my purpose to review in detail the events that have | sla ughtered in the trenches of Europe and compel us to 

Jed to this unhappy situation. They are common knowledge. the Monroe doctrine, which has been a bulwark agair I 

My own judgment is that a majority of this House sincerely pean invasion of this hemisphere, yet I hereby ple« 

vesire peace were peace possible with any sense of - or and the event we are plunged into this great crucible « rte 

salety for the future. But, Mr. Speaker, the a erave | whatever sacrifices are demanded of me, and to u 

in the extreme, and while many people insist that our course energy and all my power to the end that our effort 

has not been absolutely neutral—and I agree w ith th ‘m in that | only be crowned with success but with ho » our ¢ nt 

contention—it is yet true that conditions have arisen which In the first place, this Luropean w: 

have determined my action. May we not look for a moment | most useless and senseless, as well 1 li 

at the situation? We are already at war with Germany. What- | uncalled for, conflict ever waged. 

ever mistakes have been made or whatever course might have 


been pursued, it is now too late to retreat. Through our ex- 


ecutive department we are assured that every effort has been 


| Furopean powers now at war could « 


It was founded upon mere preter 


with clean hands, Subterfuse ite Pte 
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by those Governments in an effort to convince the people of 
their respective countries that their cause was a righteous one. 

sut false statements will never balance an account. The 
people can not always be deceived, and when the day of awaken- 
ing comes it will bring With it riot and revolution and the con- 
sequent overthrowing of European Governments. 

I realize that many of our greatest citizens and statesmen 
feel that we owe it to humanity to enter this war, and they can 
recite many instances of cruelty to support their contention. 
But these cruelties were not confined to any one nation. 

I contend that if we went to war simply because we have a 
technical right to do so, we should not only declare war against 
Germany but also against Great Britain and Mexico. 

But people are often biased in their judgment or influenced 
by their sympathy and their interests. In my consideration of 
this question I was free from bias or prejudice. 

I have read and reread the message of our President. In it 
he states that one of the main reasons why we should declare 
war against Germany is that the Imperial Government has an- 
nounced certain war zones in which she sinks all ships without 
notice and destroys lives of Americans and other neutrals; 
and in this war of destruction she relies upon the submarine. 
That is our case against Germany and the grounds upon which 
we are asked to enter this terrible war. And while I am hold- 
ing no brief for the Imperial Government I desire, in order to 
imike plain my position in the matter, to state the other side of 
the controversy. 

The first war zone to be established by the warring nations 
was declared by Great Britain on November 4, 1914, and became 
effective the following day. Only one day of grace was given 
Ainerican shipping interests to adjust their trade and schedules. 
This order closed the whole of the North Sea. It was aimed at 
the nerth of Scotland route around the British Isles to Den- 
mark, Holland, Norway, Sweden, and the Baltic Sea. It notified 
all neutral shipping that it would enter that field at its own peril. 

Three months later, on the 4th day of February, 1915, the 
German Government established what it declared to be a war 
zone; but its order became effective 12 days later, giving Ameri- 
cnn Shipping interests nearly two weeks instead of one day to 
prepare for this condition. The German war zone covered the 
English channel and the waters around the British Isles. 

Jointly these two orders closed practically all of the Euro- 
pean waters. The lanes of travel which Germany wanted open 
England closed, and the lanes of ocean travel which England 
wanted open Germany declared closed. 

Both of these orders were declared by our 
illegal and contrary to all international law. 
violations of the principles of humanity. 

But the element of instrumentality seems to have had great 
weight in determining the status of the two offenders. England 
resorted to the use of hidden mines to make her order effective, 
while Germany called into use its flotilla of submarines. 

International law is against the placing of submerged mines in 
the high seas, and it also fails to recognize the right to take 
human lives without notice by the use of submarines. Here 
again the status of both offenders appears the same. 

If a ship strikes a mine and is sunk—and many have been— 
there is no submarine close by to see that the crew and passen- 
gers are saved. The ship goes down, and those whom it does 
not carry with it are left to shift for themselves in the open 
sea. Could a more ruthless warfare than this be conceived? 
On the other hand, our daily papers carry numerous accounts 
of the rescue of crews and passengers by submarines. 

It is true that the figures presented to Congress show that 
many more lives have been lost and more ships sunk by the use 
of submarines than by mines. But the reason for that is plain. 
We sanctioned the establishment of the war zone by Great 
sritain, but our shipping interests were erdered to ignore the 
one established by Germany. Thus it is evident that had our 
ships used the zone as declared unsafe by Great Britain there 
would have been a greater number of vessels sunk and a greater 
number of American lives lost. 

We insisted upon respect for our rights by one nation but not 
the other. Had we been neutral and, after declaring both war 
zones as illegal, kept our shipping from both territories, the war 
zones would have been abolished in short time and this contro- 
versy never would have endangered the peace of our people. 

There are in my district many patriotic people who believe we 
should go to war, but I feel they have been misled by state- 
ments appearing in the public press and by lack ef knowledge cf 
the true facts, 

I represent people who not only can but who do think for 
themselves. They are people in all walks of life; people charac- 
terizing all that is good and all that is commendable and worthy 
in a Natior of wonderful people. And in my vote here to-day 
I shall not only voice my own convictions but I honestly believe 


Fovernment as 
They were both 
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those of a majority of my home people as well. They are the 
ones who must pay the price in money, bereavement, and suffer. 
ing, and all that war implies. 

If we enter this war, we must accept certain responsibilities 
that go with such action. We can not as a Nation be a slacker. 
We will be required to give all financial and physical aid pos- 
sible to our allies. We will need 500,000 men to protect 
interests at home. Two million more will be recruited and seut 
into the trenches of Europe. 

This means that over 4,000 young men from my own gq: 
every other congressional district in the United States wil} |). 
sent 4,000 miles away to fight a battle that is strictly Europe: 
and which should be confined to Europeans. And it wil! me: 
drafting in the event there is not a ready response on the pa 
of our young men. 

Of course there are some to whom this untold suffering an 
sacrifice of human lives, which must result from our entering 
this greatest holocaust of all history, will bring prosperity: } 
they will not be the ones who will shoulder the musket. The, 
will not be the ones who will enlist as privates. They 
no doubt be brave enough to seek and accept commissio 
that will not require their presence on the firing line or j 
immediate vicinity of the danger zone. 

3ut what of the poor broken-hearted widow pleading wit 
Government to send her the mangled remains of her ! 
from across the sea: the grief-stricken mother who | 
learned of the death of her brave boy; of the thousands 
and hungry children who will be deprived of their suppo: 
the millions of mothers, daughters, and sweethearts who wil! 
bravely carry their broken hearts to their graves? To these 
the war will bring no prosperity, but these are the ones 
must pay the price of our error. 

gut if err we must, I can only say in the words of th 
mortal Lincoln: 

Having thus chosen our course, without guile and with pure pur; 
let us renew our trust in God and go forward without fear ani 
manly hearts. 

I realize I shall be criticized by many, branded as dislova 
others, and condemned by some of the press, but, believing as [ 
do, and after careful and mature deliberation, having reached a 
decision, it would be cowardly and disloyal to vote contrary to 
my convictions. 

Whatever the future may develop, I shall, to the best of m: 
ability and understanding, be governed by the solemn oath I 
have taken as a Member of this House of Representatives, and 
without fear or apology perform what I believe to be my solemn 
duty to my country and to humanity when I vote against this 
resolution, 


l 


—— 


The War Resolution. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. ALBERT F. POLK, 


OF 
In toe Howse or Representatives. 
Thursday, April 5, 1917. 


Mr. POLK. Mr. Speaker, I doubt if in the history 0 
country a matter of as grave import has ever come bef 
Congress as the resolution declaring that a state of war exis! 
between the United States and the Imperial German Goyer! 
ment, now under consideration, and demanded cooler or cal 
judgment by those whose duty it is to pass upon it. I hi 
tried to give it the most serious consideration, so that in 
final conclusion and vote I would do my duty to the people 
the district which I represent, and not only to that dist. 
but @o my country as well. 

I have examined the whole question from every angle 
have considered it from every point of view. I have not 
and am not unmindful of the horrors of war and all it entails: 
not unmindful of the heartaches caused by the broken fami) 
circles; of the hardships of those who will, if war comes, !<!\! 
their country’s battles; of the lives that will necessarily 
sacrificed ; of the cost to the country in every way. All these 
things have appealed to my love and tenderness for my fello 
man and almost make me hesitate. 

But, on the other hand, there is a duty we owe our country. 
Germany has infringed upon our rights upon the high seas; has 
destroyed the property of our citizens; has intrigued agains! 
and attempted to disturb owr peaceful relations ‘viu: other 
friendly governments; has ia the most brutal and inhuman 
manner taken the lives of our citizens, 
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———_$——_—$ Le ae a Senne ~ cer 
As terrible as are the horrors of war, to my mind the horror | as it comes from the committee because it is a prompt and pla 
of war would be as nothing compared to the humiliating posi- | netice to the world that the great resources of the American 
{ion in which this country would be placed among the nations of | Republic are freely and fearlessly given to protect and defend 


the world should we meekly submit, without resentment by force, | the rights of our citizens and to defeat this enemy of all man 
io the indignities, insults, and injuries we have suffered at the | kind. 
hands of the German Government. We would be held in utter | ————---- 
contempt by all the peoples of the world, and in the future it 
would be worse than useless to attempt settlement of any trouble 
with any other government by diplomacy, because, knowing our 
meek submission in this, they would concede nothing, believing 
we would again submit rather than fight, and the result would 
he that we would either be compelled to submit or fight and 
keep on fighting to settle every dispute that might arise. I be- 
ieve resentment by force now will insure a proper respect by 
other governments for our rights as a Nation in the future, and 
secure a lasting peace. While the sacrifice may be great, are 
not the ends to be accomplished worth it? Should we meekly 
bmit now it would be a blot upon the bright pages of the 
history of our country, and it would cause a blush ot shame to 
mount the cheeks of coming generations, 

For two years this Government has tried every means known 
to diplomacy to peacefully settle the matters in dispute between 
the German Government and the United States. Our patient 
President, to avoid war with Germany, has accepted assurance 
ter assurance—assurances given only to be broken—until it | THE RESPONSE OF TITE ORTHODOX JEW TO THE CALL OF TH t‘ESTDI 


The Response of the Orthodox Jew to the Call of the 
President, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


LON. ISAAC SIEGEL, 


Ol NEW ¥ORK. 


Ix tue House or Representarives, 


Saturday, April 14, 1917, 

Mr. SIEGEL, Mr. Speaker, the people of the Jewish faith 
this country are awake to the needs of the hour, as is shown by 
two addresses delivered in the past 48 hours in New York ¢ 
One is entitled— 


aes aeeeerneneeae 








became evident that in order to retain the respect of the other | [Delivered by Emanuel Hertz, president of Washington Heights Congre 
; : : : cal ‘ : gation, during the services on the 7th day of Va ‘ riday, Aj 
nations of the earth it would be necessary for this country to | 13, 1917. ] : 
secure by force that which it failed to secure by diplomacy. On this glorious day when the Passover celebration } vet bthoah sin 
We have borne insult and injury at the hands of the German climax, being the anniversary of the day when we as a liberated peop! 
Government so long and patiently that it makes one wonder | comme the mae See. 5 Ye reer that orthodox Jew ry . vale ma ke such 
: : es s . . . ° an unequivocal declaration of loyalty to our country ar to our flag tha 
if the spirit that animated our forefathers still lives; but I | it should echo and reecho through all the corners of the world. What 
believe the American people have reached the limit of patience then, is the position of the orthodox Jew on this most momentous © 
and will by their representatives say to the German Government | World problems since the diaspora with which he is this day confronted 
7 wile. haem : var * oom ia } What has he to say at a time when what he has been hoping for, pra 
before this session adjourns to-day, “ Thus far hast thou gone, | jno for. yearning for, dying for, may be granted to hit énii 
, " : + | ing » yes 1g » dying » mi grar Lim a result 
but no farther,” and to the world, “* Do not mistake patience | this world-rocking war? Palestine, the unattainable, may returi 
for cowardice; the American people will fight when their cause | to him as a result of a universal readjustment of nations, of peop 
is just and settleme ne be obtained 1 saceful means. | and of boundaries; when he may receive the right to go and te | 
is just and settlement can not e 0 tained by peacetul means. | 4p, every portion of the world. What has he to say at a time whe 
rhen we are not too proud to fight. the country which has been so good and so just and so kind to hii 
Mr. Speaker, after the most serious and conscientious con- | oe A a - her re i stature oa Gk Mates oe 
(Aes j s , . Fiay ii _| world and has joinec 1¢ war of liberation and of democratizat f 
side ition I feel that I would not be doing iny full duty to My | the sake of the oppressed and persecuted of every land aa an 
uutry if I did not vote for the resolution, Therefore I shall | the young giant which Washington molded into a nation itofa ts 
vote for the resolution, unwilling colonies, and which J fferson made cor nta wh : 
was united by Lincoln, was, by President Wilson, aft fusing i varie 
strata of citizenship, made to join the forces of right in order to eru 
| ; “ye aah ; 
. the forces of reaction? The orthodox Jew, who h yong the custodi 
Emergency Bond Issue. of the decalogue, the promulgator of religion, the preacher ethics, th 
ee exponent of toleration and ot otherly love, has he ! to sa 
a Ai this occasion ? = - 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS Has the wise man of antiquity, the philosopher of the ages, the eternal 
Jew, nothing by way of comment, nothing by way of declaration or 
OF | announcement? Can he only think, write, create, and prosper inte 
I N I > ‘ 1D —— lectually in adversity? At a time when our offshoot he religion 
4 , | which owe their origin direcily or indirectly to the peo of tl ee 
O re K A G . t I I » I \ 9 vie with one another in declaring their allegiance, the at tl 
OF MAINE, prospect ef this conflict, when our own reform congregat hast 
to bedeck their houses of worship with the Stars and Striy 
In THE LlousE OF REPRESENTA IVES, | their congregants spellbound listening to patriotic addres 
7 the Battle Cry of Freedom and the national airs, are we ) 
es = ; > 4077 silent? Is our patriotism to he inferred and surmised vO t I 
Priday, April 13, 1917, } sand time, no! The people of Abraham, of Isaac, ; J »h 
Mr. HERSEY. Mr. Speaker, the Congress has declared war | ¢ver been heroic. The people of Joseph, of Moses, and of Aar 
agai ‘oye , : 1; > ; ever been law-abiding and saintly. The people of J 1) 
aigainst Germany and authorized and directed the President to | Gideon. and of the Macabees have ever been her 
Ee employ the entire naval and military forces of the United States | the fight was for the Lord and for his comman 
BK ind the reserves of the Army to carry on war against the Im.- | SS a O° cht Race = et ie th ® OF 
5 wie _ ‘ > ¢ v8 era 0 E ( P é 5 semen ‘ nu anity, jf ‘ ‘ ' 
; perial German Government, and to the success of this coming | jn the name of his Bible, his liturgy, his’ prophe ral 
conflict we have pledged all the resources of the country. ‘To- | leaders, his thinkers, his poets, and his dreame: Dan 
day we are ¢ . ) ake ‘ “lee martyrdom of 2,000 years, rise in his might nil bef« 
> The Pres} ulled upon to make good that pledge. . 4 whole world that this fight is his fight; this war is } ir: that ti 
Pp 1e President as Commander in Chief has called for the first | United States, which was builded and founded upon the Book of Bow 
; sreat war appropriation—the cnormous sum of $7,000,000,000, | is his United States, his land, his home, and that bh ght and 
Bs The bi ’ — : 72. of | for it as he fought and died for Jerusalem of old, as he t ht ar Lies 
. Che bill comes from the great Committee on Ways and Means | [0% it.as he fought and died for Jerusalem Pah tand died 
4 with a favor ek a red r ¢ ; for his own native land. We are 5 per cent of the J h race i 
f with a favorable report, and, in my opinion, it ought to receive a | orthodox, fully a million and more in the United State ind we, with 
prompt and unanimous passage in this House. | God’s help, will be heard from, Let each man in his \ in his spe 
r ‘6 o e .s . > fiel« ndeavor, do his share toware pholding h TL nited State 
: Those who object to this bill say that we should have from | {7/0 Of tuna vee. et him help the land which 1 = ieee 
tha en | ¥ a ‘ s = ; : = ; } nis i Isle ue. set i el i¢ and whic na Ff en iin 
p the President more detailed information as to how and when | home and a chance such as he never had, the land which has made hi 
‘ind where this money is to be expended. ‘The bill provides that | free, which has made him rich—let him now return at least a tith 
$3 ys : . . . . i; what he has received, Let him proclaim in the burning accents of t 
re ’000,000,000 is to be used in extending credits to foreign gov- br a ehis is my own my native land. "And ‘if 1 may be p rn itted to 
a cruments, $2,000,000,000 for expenses for the national security | paraphrase, I ask, “ Lives there a Jew with a soul so black who neve 
i and defense, and $2,000,000,000 to meet public expenditures, to himself had said, * rhis is my own, my native land? No: we will 
* show it by our declarations, by our contributions in men and treasure 


Congress is the legislative branch of the Government. It can | by our counsel, by our assistance of the Government in State and Natzo 


a hever take the command of the Army and the Navy. It is not, | which have been better to us than any other in any age. 

in days of war, a board of strategy. Upon the President, his ed eee eee ee tee eee ce eee a 

3 Cabinet, and advisers must of necessity devolve the exclusive | Taare te Spee oe of the earth. Let the Union, the Army. and th 

i control and conduct of the war. Its details and secrets must | Navy but lead and we will follow anywhere—everywhere.  W: 

i be denied to the Congress. We ought not to interfere with or | open our homes, our synagogues, our schools, our hospital , our ft 

A obstruct the plans of the President without the most clear and aes ee anon alenone Hg jean lig A cone ge ot ~ oo 
‘iperative reasons, orthodox Jew and his American children, residing in an t ! 


, l par trek pral 
Some one must have the charge and direction of the forces of of America. We need no leaders of our own: we need n@ sp 


; . sell : . : - o “lig S3 ry President, the people's President, is our o} man, 
this Nation in this great war. The Constitution has made plain | Btermediaries 5 ae eT him We etal and wi m we go wherever he 






Who should be commander, I shall therefore vote for this bill | leadeth, We will demonstrate that fhe erthodex Jew is the pul 
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a — sane piece isaac — g 7 
alloyed, unqualified American, who has been in the making these 140 | Dr. Silverman spoke in response to the appeal of the re« 
yeal And if the descendants of the settlements of Plymouth Rock | miftee of the mayor's committee on national defense for 
and of Jamestown do not hesitate to pronounce and reiterate their | of the clergy in making April 19, the anniversary of the Ba 
loyalty to the flag and to the country, we need not hesitate to think | ington, * Wake-up America” day throughout the country. 
ad talk and reiterate our Joyalty each morning and evening—even a text Jeremiah xxix, 7: *“* Seek the welfare of the city whit 
we repeat our devotions every morning and every evening——with all banished you and pray in its behalf unto the Lord, for in 
arts and all our minds and all our souls. The Jew loves to repeat, | shall ye fare well.’ 
immarize Look at our prayer book, took at the famous | The prophet, he said, had appreciated that the nationality 
in the Bible. Let us then repeat our loyalty. And what | was at an end, perhaps for all time, but had realized that it 
rounding out of our daily and Sabbath prayers than the singing | was not political, but spiritual, and did not depend for its 
tional hymns at their conclusion. Glory to » God of Israel | nationality. From that day to this, he said, the principle of 
to America—what an inspiration! Let us not have our | welfare of the country of their adoption had been sup: 
our patriotism as Dr. Jowett iid the other day, as some }j Israelites. 
their religion, like a coal box which may be moved from “The world conflict,” said Dr. Silverman, “into which 
m without effecting the atmosphere in the least and which | been forced by the deplorable but inevitable conflict betwee 
and chilling quantity Let us ignite that coal, let that coal | monarchies and organizei democracies, calls not for ordinary | 

! its fullest extent, and we have wrought a marvelous change. | but rather for the extraordinary patriotism nade imperative 
Let not our patriotism be like the coal box filled with unignited coal— conditions of the battle. Until now neutrality was a meritori 
let it be burning, flaming, warming, invigorating patriotism. Let our | pacifism was borne with patience. The time has come when 1 
patrietism be aflame, let it burn forth in song, in volunteers, in dona- | and pacifism are no longer virtues but border on treason. 
tions, in turning our inventive genius to the service of the Federal “There is no call for an emergency peace federation, but 
Government: then, and not till then, shall we have done our full duty. | a league to aid war. and I for one, believing there are tho 

Let not this chan the last—be wasted. We dare not be guilty | agree with me, call now on the federation to disband or 
‘ ich neglect, of such criminal neglect Let the father tell his son, } itself at once into a league for war. 
the mother her daughter, the duty of the hour; let us teach our chil * Because you have not yet heard the cannon’s blast 
dren, young and old, the national airs, the national aims, the national | do not feel secure. At any moment the bombs may bur 
hopes, and the national aspirations. Let us all act as though we were | overhead and drop destruction down upon your cities and 
an indistinguishable portion of the Union. Let not our stepbrothers | The submarine stiletto has been summoned from Europe and i 
and stepsisters of the faith gather all the reward or assume all the | ing its way through the waters to stab our ships in their n 
glory. We are the great bulk, the great body of Israel. Let us speak | spots. We are in a great universal holocaust, in which all 
as one; let no one presume to speak for us. Let us have no apologists, | right, humanity, and law has been lost. 
no defenders: we need none. Let the great body of the Jewish com- “This is a war for civilization and for world peace, It 
munity, which is orthodox, come into its own; let it speak in the | highest patriotism, a consecration of all citizens on the altai 
language of the Book; and let it take the first place in the front of | ity’s needs. We are going forth in a holy crusade to resurre 
the procession leading to universal! liberty of thought, of speech, and | of humanity, which have been buried deep beneath the feet 
of action. In such a time as this we need extraordinary patriotism. 

President Wilsen has spoken as no other man has spoken in this | must the soldier be fitted for his duties, but the country must 
land since Abraham Lincoln. He has called upon all to stand up and | heroism. Are we a nation of heroes to-day? That remains 
be counted. He said, like the sorely tried lawgiver of old on beholding | Can we echo the spirit of 1776, ‘Give me liberty or give n 
the idol and its worshipers, “ Whosoever is on the Lord's side, let | That was not a mere peroration of perfervid oratory, but the 
him come unto me.” And when the President pointed to the crimes | of passion born of the conviction that liberty was an inalienal 
of the modern Moloch, who threatens to destroy all civilization, then Dr. Silverman referred to the Revolutionary heroes, and 
from all the remotest corners of the land came prans of joy and words | America in these days could be untrue to their memory i] 
of thanksgiving at our morai deliverance. Like the priests of old, | the purpose of the mayor's committee in setting aside 
together and at the head of the tribe of Levi; like the Jewish patriots | America” day, and with a burst of feeling exclaimed ; 
of the War of the Independence; like the Jewish warriors of 1812, “The call will go forth, ‘Awake, America! Rouse ye to ar 
1848, and 1861, it behooves us, the people from Mount Sanai, to lead all | enemy is at your door!’ ” 
the rest in response to this call of our President to destroy the ido! The eall for half a million men should be answered by two 
which stands for tyranny, for oppression, for injustice, and for the | Dr. Silverman said. Parents should emulate the Spartan m 
enslaving of the body and the destruction of the soul of mankind. urge their children to do their duty. 

Let me quote a peem which was read by Congressman ISAAC SIEGEL “We have had a sad and sorry and piteous spectacle of coy 
in the House of Representatives on April 5, when the war resolution | he continued, “when young men have -gone in haste to the n 
was under debate. It is entitled “America, My Country,” by Grondahl. | bureau and have taken a@vantage of a technicality in a way that 
sy . | a alia ill Ot on treason to escape the service they should perform, I for 

.eeEeay ae SOREae not be a party to al treasonable conduct, and I hope the 1 

[By Jens K. Grondahl. ] of the country will join me in refusing to perform the marriage 
America, my country, I come at thy call, for couples who are under suspicion of entering matrimon) 
I plight thee my troth and I give thee my all; man may escape military service. 
In peace or in war I am wed to thy weal, Dr. Silverman said he hoped the women of the country v 
I'll carry thy flag through the fire and the steel; the heroism to refuse to wed such cowards. In conclusion, h 
On sea hor on land shall it suffer disgrace, that the country needed not only physical preparedness but u 
Unsullied it floats o’er cur peace-loving race; moral preparedness, for “ you can not have heroism without 
In reverence I kneel at sweet liberty’s shrine— He admonished his hearers to do their part for an undivyid 
America, my country, command, I am thine. in which there could be no race or class distinction. 


America, my country, aeawe Soe gave thee birth, 

Who yearned for a hayen of freedom on earth, Faas — * 

And when thy dear flag to the winds was unfurled The War Resolution. 

There came to thy shores the oppressed of the world; jeiedliadalgecibe 

Thy milk and thy honey flow freely for all— saath . ‘ 7 — 
Who takes of thy bounty shail come at thy call, EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Who quaffs of thy nectar of freedom shall say, 

“America, my country, command, I obey.” or 


America, my country, thy flag I adore, Y ~{ ms ‘ weboey 
It glories in peace but it fears not in war: itt QO N ° I Ss A A C S J i G KE L * 
When tyrants would trample its folds in the dust, cNPw v Agen 

Old Glory, undaunted, is true to its trust: OF NEW YORK, 

Its stars ever twinkle from liberty’s dome or ereee Ton OF . SORA ATTURG 
A message of hope to mankind through the gloom: In tHe Howse oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
And children of men bless the red, white, and blue-—- a oo ~ 

America, my country, the tried and the true. Thursday, April 5, 1917. 


America, my country, now come is thy hour— Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Speaker, under the general leave to 
ze Lord of eos nae on thy — oe power ; tend remarks on the war resolution, which passed this Hous 
umaniiy pleads for the strength of thy hand 4 ” : ’ , Sncart i PEKOPT < 
Lest liberty perish on sea and on land; April ms 1917, I deem it my duty to insert in the RECO! nt 
Thou guardian of freedom, thou keeper of right, articles which are a complete answer to those pacifists wlio 
When uiberty bleeds there is tank ~~ thy — ‘ opposed war and are opposed to universal military trail 
“ Divine right ’ of kings or our freedom must fall— a — ciate tiie mae 08 » takine ‘ a 
America, my country, 1 come at thy call. eee 2 may involve © the taking of human life. ; 
ES ? : : : ‘ In the New York Times there recently appeared an arti 
_ The second address, Mr. Speaker, was delivered in the Temple | George Kennan, one of the best known of the world’s trav: 
Emanu-El, forty-third Street and Fifth Avenue, New York City, and one of the greatest authorities on the question of RK 
by one of America’s most famous preachers, and is reported | and its people. It is entitled— 


; dav’s New York Times ac fa vee © 
in to-day’s New York Times, as follows: “RUSSIA’S LESSON FOR PACIFISTS—THE GREAT REFORMS TIER 
CALLS ON PACIFISTS TO FORM WAR LEAGUE—RABBI SILVERMAN URGES BROUGHT ABOUT BY THOSE WHO WERE WILLING TO FIGHT F' 
EMERGENCY FEDERATION TO TRANSFORM AT ONCE—-WILL MARRY XO ERTY,”’ ; 
SLACKERS—RRANDS AS “ BORDERING ON TREASON ” CONDUCT OF MEN [By Geerge Kennan.] 
WHO HIDE BEHIND WOMEN’S SKIRTS. New York, March 50, / 


Preaching on “ The kind of patriotism that America needs,” at sery- | To the Eprror or Tun New York TIMES: 

ices yesterday in Temple Emanu-E! commemorating the last day of the Since the Russian revolution ended, two weeks ago, in the com] 
Passover, Dr. Joseph Silverman called on the Emergency Peace Federa- | victory of the people and the establishment of a free form of g0\ 
tion to disband at.once or to reorganize as an emergency league for war; | ment, half a dozen mass meetings have been held in New York to 
branded neutrality and pacifism as akin to treason in the present crisis, | brate the success of the revolutionary movement and to rejoice over 
and in a vigorous demand for a patriotic response to the needs of the | triumph in Russia of the democratic principles for which our own coun 
Nation, no matter at what personal cost, pledged himself, with the | try stands. Among the people who took part in these celebrations a! 

hope that other, ministers would join him, not to perform the marriage | rejoicings were hundreds of American pacifists, who seemed to be per: 
ceremony for any couple open to the suspicion that they sought to enter | fectiy unconscious of the fact that they were applauding ideas an! 
matrimony as a means for the man to escape military service for the | methods in Russia which they strenuously oppose and vehemently de 
United States. nounce in the United States, They declare here that the taking of human 


the 
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life in war is unjustifiable and wicked, but they celebrate a victory of 
democratic principles in Russia which was directly brought about by 
years of persistent fighting and taking of human. life. Liberty in Russia 
was not won by pacifists and nonresistants; it was won by a whole 
veneration of aggressive revolutionary fighters, who took human life 
without a moment's hesitation, and who died with arms in their hands. 
They were not “ militarists,” not lovers of fighting merely for the sake 
of fighting. Even the so-called “ terrorists’ were lovers of peace, but 
they loved justice and liberty more than peace. In a letter sent to the 
Cryar, Alexander IIL, by the revolutionary executive committee on the 
10th of March, 2881, the Russian revolutionists said : 

“Phere is something higher than the most legitimate human feeling, 
and that is duty to one’s »wn country—the duty for which a citizen must 
cacrifice himself and his own feeling, and even the feeling of others. We 
understand better than any. one e'se can the waste of so much talent and 
energy in revolutionary warfare—th* loss in bloody skirmishes of soe 
much strength that, under other concittons, might have been expended 
in creative labor and in the development of the intelligence, the wel- 
fare, and the culture of the Russian people. Whence proceeds this 
lamentable necessity for bloody conidict? It arises, your Majesty, from 
the iack im Russia of a real Government, in the true sense of that word— 
a Government that shall give outward form to. the aspirations of the 
people. We declare solemnjy, before our native land. and before the 
whole world, that our party will submit unconditionally to the decisions 
of a national assembly elected by the people, and that we will not allow 
ourselves in future to offer violent resistance to any government that 
the national assembly may sanction.” 

In the year 1882 the famous revolutionist, Anna Pavlovna Korba, 
was tried before the Governing Senate—the Russian Supreme Court— 
on the charge of being a traitor and a terrerist. At the end of the 
trial, when she was asked if she had any last words to say in her own 
defense, she name as follows: 

“JT do not admit my guilt. I will, however, admit that I belong to 
the revolutionary party—the party of the will of the people—and that 
I believe in its. principles and share its views. As for an organization 
that chooses and prefers a path of bleedshed, I do not know of any 
such organization, and I doubt whether any such organization exists. 
Such a party may arise in time, if the revolutionary movement ex- 
tends; but if I be living when that time comes I will not belong to it. 
We do not adhere obstinately to terrorism, ‘The hand that is raised to 
strike will instantly fall if the Gevernment will change the political 
conditions of life. Our party has patriotic self-control enough not to 
take revenge for its biceding wounds, but unless it proves false to the 
Russian people it can not lay down its arms until it has cenquered for 
their people freedom and well-being. 

“As a proof that the aims of our party are wholly peaceful I beg you 
to read the letter written to Alexander LII soon after the Ist of March. 
You will see from it that we desire only reforms, but. reforms that shall 
be sincere, complete, and vital.” 

These revolutionists were lovers of peace with liberty, but they were 
ready to fight for liberty if they could not get it in any other way. 

At one of the recent mass meetings in New York called to celebrate 
the victory. of the Russian revolutionists a placard bearing the following 
inscription was. put up between two American flags on the wall at the 
back of the stage: 

“The taking of human life is murder, whether it be taken by the 
individual, the State. or the Nation.” 

The word “murder’’ was ‘n red capital letters more than a foot 

high. I do not know what was in the minds of the men who composed 
this inscription and put it up; but if it was intended to be, as it 
seemed to be, a declaration that the taking of human life in a fight 
for liberty or in a war against despotism is murder, it attacked the 
characters of thousands of revolutionists who fought for freedom in 
Russia and of millions of men who, with arms in their hands, are 
resisting German aggression in Russia, Belgium, and France. The 
audience which sat facing this ‘“‘ murder’’ placard was unmistakably a 
pacifist audience, and it seemed to be of epinion that “the taking of 
human life” in revolution or in war is murder, regardless of the cir- 
cumstances and regardless of tne object of the killing. 
_ In defense of the thousands of Russian revolutionists who died fight- 
ing for freedom, I feel it to be my duty to protest against the pacifism 
which would characterize war for human rights as wholesale * murder.” 
George Washington. who fought in a great Revolutionary War, was not 
a murderer, Abraham Lincoln, who, as Commander in Chief of the 
Union Armies, directed military operations in another great war, was 
not a_murderer, The Russian revolutionists of 1905, whose fighting 
give Russia her first Duma, were not murderers. And, finally, the 
liberty-loving soldiers of Petrograd, who fought with and killed the 
cendarmes and police of the Czar two weeks ago, were not murderers. 
Chey were true patriots, and by their fighting and killing they saved the 
fourth Duma, crushed the reactionary ministry, forced the abdication 
of the Czar, and won liberty for nearly 200,000,000 of people. 

,_ By vo possible course of reasoning can the war against despotism in 
Russia be differentiated from the war against despotism in Belgium and 
France. If it would have been morally right for an American to join 
the revolutionists and fight for freedom in Russia, as Lafayette, a 
Frenchman, joined the revolutionists and fought for frecdom in America, 
So it is morally right for an American, or for all Americans, to join the 
allies and fight for freedom in Europe. 


GEORGE KENNAN. 

Mr, Speaker, the Philadelphia Ledger recently contained an 
editorial which answered a number of questions which have 
been asked by a number of those who do not realize even 
how that war has been declared and that it is the duty of 
all citizens to support the country at this critical time with all 
their strength and with all their might in order that victory may 
be ours as quickly as possible and that we may be able to spare 
our Republic from a lengthy and drawn-out war. The editorial 
1S as follows: 

ANSWERED, 

To the Eprror of THE PuBtic Lepcer: 


Sir: To you paid propagandists of warfare— 
First. Will you tell the public to what extent your newspaper, like 
many others, is subsidized’ by the allies to preach war ? 


Second. Wilk i . mt clas: - 
want thie one? you print fact that the intelligent class does not 


‘ Third. Will you picture to these American mothers their sons, now 
n the glory of youth, returning crippled and: useless? 
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Fourth. Will you admit, as you know, that this is a war of “ wealth 
attempting to pull the wool oyer labor’s eyes? 

Fifth. Will you, who are fighting so against capital punishment, 
denying our right te take another's life, explain the consistency whevely 
we can take the life of another because he is a foreigner? 

Sixth. Will you gentlemen, who have had the advantage of a socio 
logical training, which teaches that warfare is wrong, explain to the 
masses, who because of traditional reasons can not think for them 
selves, but must be led, that this war is not just, that Germany is like 
the drunkard whe knows not what he is doing? 

Seventh, Wil you tell the people the truth? And then see whetb 
they desire war. Will you print this? 

I am not a socialist, an anarchist, or a pacifist. If this were really 
a patriotic war, I would go myself. Lam voicing this om behalf of many 
thousands. of intelligent people to a presumably iutelligent mewspaper. 

EDWARD BARRINGTON. 

PHILADRLPHIA, April 3, 1977. 

First. There is no such thing as “a subsidized press” in the United 
States, if periodicals like the late Fatherland are left out of the 
account. Even were it possible for the allies to purchase newspaper 
opinion in this country it would have been totally unnecessary, for its 
overwhelming weight has been on their side. Not one doilar has ever 
been paid or could be paid to this or any other hanest newspaper for its 
opinions. 

Second. We believe it to be an indisputable fact that “ the intelligent 
class ’’—that is, the great mass of the American people—do not want 
war and have not sought it. But they join with heart and soul with 
the President in his conviction that “the right is more precious than 
peace,” and they believe they are standing for the right. 

Third. There is no disposition to minimize the horrers of war. They 
have been pictured only too vividly during the last two and a haift 
years of German frightfulness. 

Fourth. No intelligent man can read the President's address to Con- 
gress and believe that this is a “ war of wealth.” Did “ wealth” sink 
the Lusitania, ravage Belgium, reestablish piracy on the high seas? 

Fifth. There is no analogy between the deliberate taking of human 
life as a penalty for crime and the taking of human life in a war for 
the defense of civilization and human rights. Humane people abhor 
cruelty to animals, but they are not deterred by their humanity from 
taking up weapons of defense against a mad dog. Nor are they precluded 
from taking arms against a power that is running amuck throughout 
the world in a warfare against all mankind. 

Sixth. The drunkard or the maniac may not “know what he is 
doing,” but armed with deadly weapons he must be stopped by the most 
efficient means, 

Seventh. This ie the truth as the President, the Congress, and the 
people of America see it. America has not sought this war, but, “tod 
helping her, she can do no other.” 

What universal military training really means has been + 
plained by Porter Emerson Browne in the New York Globe in an 
article which reads as follows: 

WHAT UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING REALLY MEANS, 
[By Porter Emerson Browne.] 

Among the sincere opponents of universal military training and service 
there seem to be three objections. ‘The first is that a large Army is not 
necessary to our national existence, 

Yet how are we to defend ourselves against large armies by any means 
other than a large Army? We have tried diplomacy. We have tried 
patience. We have tried forbearance. We have tried the precepts of 
humanity and the teachings of Christianity. We have tried turning 
the other cheek until, long ago, our supply of cheeks was exhausted, 
And all these means have failed. So how else can we defend pur- 
selves, save by armies? And since we must bave armies, how can they 
protect us unless they be equal or superior in size, equipment, and efli- 
ciency to those that may be or will be sent against us? You wouldn't 
ask 1 man to defend us against 10? Then why ask 1,000,000 to defend 
us against 10,000,000? 

The second objection is that universal military training is undemo- 
cratic. Yet, when one considers carefully, what could be more demo 
eratic? Is it democratic to ask one man to give up his position, his 
friends, and his family and go out and risk his life in defense of other 
men who are unwilling to perform similar sacrifices? Have I any 
right to ask you to do what [ myself am too cowardly, too selfish, or 
too lazy to do? Hardly! What is true democracy except that each 
individual stands ready and willing to do his part for the common 
good of the common country? Each man as good as tl next, eact 


man bearing his burdens, sharing his joys and hi orrows with 
next. ; 7 , 
The third objection is that universal military training will tend 


make us militaristic. 
Is this, again, borne out by fact? A standing army of great 
even a volunteer army of great size—might so tend. But that 


because with such armies there are certain men in the country who 
are making a business of being soldiers, while others are making a 
business of not being soldiers. Thus as any man naturally takes a 


pride in his, profession we find our citizenry dividing into two classes 
that develop logically along two diametrically antithetical lines—one to 
the business of war the other to the business of peace. 

It is that very thing—that pulling apart in our national lifs tl 


we want to avoid. We want no large professional army. Ws 
merely that all our citizens should be coalesced in the common 
and able to take care of themselves under any conditions and at an 
stage of the game. We don’t want a divided country with a dual per- 
sonality, half of us Napoleons and the other half Bryans. We want a 


Nation of George Washington—tirst in peace, first in war, and 
in the hearts of their countrymen. 
By universal training—which, by the way, Washington himself ad 


eated with all his strength—we can attain a solid and unified citizen- 


ship that can devote itself to protecting its country efficiently when 
protection is needed; and that can devote itself as earnestly and 
successfully to peaceful pursuits in times of peace, and that can do 
both the better in that it has learned to think and feel and act ul! 

a mutual bond of common sympathy, ideals, and understanding 


There is no fear of militarism in such a plan. Mfilitarism 
caste rule. We have no caste in America. Militarism comes of t! 
few being masters and the many slaves. We have neither mast 
nor slaves im America, 
What those that advocate universal military training want, an 


that they want, is to create for our national lit 
private lives, a great, united family, each member of which will serve 
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all the others bravely, fearlessly, and devotedly in times of danger as 
well as in times of peace. That is what they want; just that and no 
more, 

Let me also call attention to part of an article which appeared 
in Scribner’s Magazine, and written by the Hon. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt entitled— 

“NO DANGER OF OUR BECOMING ‘ MILITARISTIC,’ ” 
[Franklin D. Roosevelt, in Scribner’s Magazine.] 

Certain professional peace theorists have with crafty cunning laid 
emphasis on the military feature of universal training. They have 
called up pictures of the omnipresent uniform, of the Cossack whip of 
olden days, of the military dictator. They forget that in a true re- 
public service which is universal is of necessity voluntary—it is, in 
other words, the desire of the majority of the people themselves. If 
there be shirkers, if there be any who would still place the liberty 
of the individual-—their own little right to go their own gait—above 
the liberty and the need and the safety of the community and of the 
Nation, then in their case alone can universal training be called com- 
pulsory. Few of us honestly fear that this Nation will ever become 
militaristic—the trend of our clyilization is all the other way. Swit- 
zerland and Australia are examples of progressive democracy success- 
fully armed against attack. And yet many of our prominent men have 
argued with me that our great size would preclude us from following 
these systems. They can understand training a hundred thousand men 
a year; they balk at half a million. They are the kind of people who 
would organize a well or two to supply a city block but who would be 
appalled at the thought of a municipal water system, 

The primary object of universal training is, it is true, to create an 
organization which would be used as a whoie body for national protec- 
tion in time of war. The country needs for Army and Navy alone a 
trained reserve of at least 2,000,000 men. This is not merely my per- 
sonal conviction, but is corroborated by the investigations and reports 
of men who would in a crisis be responsible for our safety., There is in 
addition the aspect of the benefits this training would give in time of 
peace, If every boy of 18 years of age were to give a year of his life 
to his Nation the advantage would be at least as much with him as with 
the country. 


Mr. Speaker, it is our duty as citizens to seize every oppor- 
tunity to teach the boys and girls of this Republic the meaning 
of real patriotism and in every possible way interest them in the 
recognition of the fact that genuine love of country and flag can 
only be shown by them when they reach maturity of age by being 
prepared to risk life and limb in order that there may be a con- 
tinuance in this country of the enjoyment of those many liber- 
ties and privileges that free America has bestowed upon them, 
whether they first saw the light of day here or whether they have 
come to our country from abroad. We must awaken within them 
the realization that the man or woman who does not respond 
to the country’s call in its hour of need is a traitor to the Na- 
tion and undeserving of American citizenship. Patriotism can 
best be demonstrated at the present time by each man doing his 
share in his particular sphere of life by more energetic and effi- 
cient work even though he may be unable on account of age or 
other physical disability to enlist in either the Army or the Navy 
and to fight for the United States. We must all learn to teach 
the rising generation that it must not forget the brave deeds of 
men like Nathan Hale, whose noble words, “I only regret that I 
have but one life to give for my country,” should at the present 
time arouse the young generation to a similar feeling and pa- 
triotic self-denying desire to serve the Republic. Let us not 
forget, and let us endeavor to see that our children always re- 
member Lawrence’s words, “ Don’t give up the ship.” And let 
us also remind them of the words of Secretary Dix, “If anyone 
attempts to haul down the American flag, shoot him on the 
spot.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, let me read a poem entitled— 

“THE HOUR'S NEED,” 
[J. G. Holland, in the Kansas City Star.] 

God give us men. The time demands 
Strong minds, great hearts, true faith, and willing hands; 
Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 

Men whom the spoils of office can not buy ; 
Men who possess opinions and a will: 

Men who bave honor; men who will not lie; 
Men who can stand before a demagcogue 

And damn his treacherous flatteries without winking; 


Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above the fog 
In public duty and in private thinking. 





Crop Production. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. L. C. DYER, 
OF MISSOURI, 
In toe House or Represenrarives, 
Monday, April 16, 1917. 


Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted me to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp I wish to insert the following 
letter on crop production: 
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ANHEUSER-BUSCH BREWING ASSOCIATION, 
St. Louis, Mo., April 14, 191, 


men. i. C, Drag, we. ce 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Dyer: We respectfully call your attention to the in 
closed editorial of the St. Louis Times. In addition to the facts 
brought out in editorial, we might add that erroneous statements hay, 
recently been given currency that millions of bushels of wheat are use| 
in the manufacture of liquor. None is used in the peeperation of beer 
and inquiry shows none is used in the distillation of liquor. The prin 
cipal grains used in the processes of either beer of liquor are bar|: 
corn, and rice screenings. 

Respectfully, Apotrnes Busce#, III, 


The article referred to by Mr. Busch is from the St. Louis 
Times of April 13, and is as follows: 


SOME REMARKABLB “ STATISTICS,’ 


With amazement we observe that Government officials, newspa; 
correspondents, special writers, and numerous editors are swallowing 
whole and blood raw the remarkable statistics which the professi 
prohibitionists are handing out in Washington as an argument for 
conservation of the country’s cereal resources by the enactment 
law forbidding the manufacture of alcoholic beverages. 

The latest figures furnished by these patriotic conservators of 
Nation’s food supplies were a terrific indictment of the criminal w 
which nenemmpaniios the distillation and brewing of grains for the pm 
pose of making beer and whisky 

Staff Correspondent Holmes, of the International News Service, 
terday forwarded to the St, Louis Times from the Capital the following 
codification of the figures arrayed in the interests of this lif: 
measure : 

“There has been placed before President Wilson and his Cahir 
ures showing that by stopping the manufacture of liquor there w 
an annual saving of 600,000,000 bushels of grain alone.” 

Now, are the figures precise? Are they measurably correct \ 
they approximately accurate, or are they wantonly, incredibly 
astoundingly false? 

In the last year, for which certified Government statistics furn 
facts, the distilling and brewing interests of the United States co 
85,000,000 bushels of grain of all kinds. 

In the distillation of spirits from grain the process of “ coo! 
improves the grain for stock-fattening purposes, and practicaliy 
grain of corn that goes into the bins of a distillery is eventually use: 
feeding cattle for the market. 

These two facts put the “ statistics” “ placed before the Presider 
pretty much in the position of an unarmed merchantman struck by a 5 
U-boat torpedo. But it is characteristic of the prohibition statisticia: ‘ 
to deal in figures of this sort, and our wonder is not that the) 
furnished, but that they were accorded sufficient acceptance to bx 
out from Washington for the consumption of the unthinking. 

The fact remains that 85,000,000 bushels of grain are used annu 
in this country to produce alcoholics. A large portion of this cousum) 
tion is conserved for the food uses of the people by feeding it to 
stock. For the mere purposes of argument we will assume that 50,000.11 
bushels—an estimate too high—are not saved for food in this manu 

This number of bushels would furnish each person in the cou: 
somewhat less than 1 ounce of flour cr meal a day. 

If it is deemed advisable by Congress to conserve this daily ou 
flour or meal per capita, by all means let Congress close down the b: 
eries and shut up the distilleries, and let their armies of workers ani | 
other armies in dependent occupations and the further armies ot 
children and wives do the best they can without a pay day. 

But let not Congress do this in ignorance, based upon false state! 
made for interested purposes, 








War With Germany. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. BENJAMIN fF. WELTY, 
OF OHIO, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, April 5, 1917. 


Mr. WELTY. Mr. Speaker, I did not intend to express 
views upon the pending question as to whether a state of \ 
exists between this country and the Imperial German Gover! 
ment, were it not for the fact that there seems to prevail | 
I believe to be a wrong impression as to the loyalty of the Ger 
man people in this country. When diplomatic relations wit! 
Germany were about to be severed the foreign secretary o! Ui 
Imperial German Government was quoted in press dispatclies : 
saying: “ There are a million Germans in the United States, 
the inference being obviously that they would be disloyal. A: 
cording to the story, this brought forth the significant remars 
from the American ambassador that there are “a million famp- 
pc ‘3 in America.” 

The mind of the milftary autocracy in Germany can ho! 
understand why so many of their subjects have emigrated (0 
the new world. They do not come here to escape those 0! 
their own class, but that they may obtain greater freedom 0! 
thought and action and escape the domination and exactions 0! 
the Hohenzollern despotism, As a class they are the most law- 




















] 
abiding Citizens we have in this country. We need never enter- | 
tuin any doubt -s to the loyalty of the German people who have 
applied for and accepted citizenship in our land. 

The annual reports of the Immigration Bureau show that no | 
other nation has so large a number who immigrate to this | 
country, and no other nation has so large a percentage of its 
people who become naturalized and are now citizens. They | 
are attracted by our form of democratic government, and it is 
their home and the home of their children. Statistics show 
that they accept our institutions, language, and customs more 
readily than any people of any other nationality—and why? | 
It was to escape the Kaiser and his military despotism. And | 
do you now tell me that they will not fight for their rights 
and defend this country against the outrages and murders of | 
the autocracy from which they escaped? They will not only 
ficht for their rights as God has given them light to see that 
right, but will be found in the first ranks to carry the banner 
of freédom across the seas, if need be, to free their own breth- | 
ren from the yoke of the Hohenzollern. “Divine right” to 
rule, when that right is not granted by the people, is unthink- 
able to the German who has gained his residence in a free 
country. 

They love peace and will endure much before engaging in a 
conflict against their own blood and would rather prefer to 
escape this war. jut did we ever gain anything worth while | 
except by civil conflict? The principles in our Bill of Rights 
which we so much enjoy are the result of civil strife. Taxation 
without representation ended as the result of a civil war. The 
freedom of the seas was fought out by peoples of the same 
blood. The freedom of the black man is the result of civil war. 

And, Mr. Speaker, did we not find the German hand clasping 
the sons of Britain during the Revolutionary War and the War | 
of 1812? The soldiers of the South during our Civil War re- 
peatedly said that they “could lick” the Union Army in two 
weeks were it not for the Germans. 

Mr. Speaker, can it be said that the German mind and heart 
will shrink at this hour and fail to make the necessary sacri- | 
fice? The foreign secretary of the Imperial German Govern- | 
ment will find the million Germans in America in the front | 
ranks, and the benediction after this war, as in every war we 
have fought in this country, will be upon that class as much as 
upon any class. Ah, I can now see column after column march- 
ing toward the trenches, and I find on French soil one-fourth 
of the American soldiers of German blood carrying the Starry 
Banner of Freedom “on to Berlin,” and plant it, not “ unter 
den Linden” but far above, so that all the world may know 
that we are brothers in the eyes of Him who sits upon the | 
throne of thrones. Pray tell me, sirs, were the Germans ever 
unfaithful to their trust? Show me before I shall believe. 

My experience as a prosecuting officer in the Commonwealth | 
of Ohio and on behalf of the Kederal Government has convinced 
ine that there is no class on earth who will sooner convict an 
offender against the laws of our country than the juror of | 
German descent. They believe in law and order and will be true 
to their oath of allegiance. 

I do not want to support this resolution if I can avoid doing | 
so. I love peace and shrink from war. I have spent sleepless 
hours brooding over this very question—alone with my con- 
Science and my God. 

I spent hours on the floor of the Senate when they considered 
this joint resolution, and was hoping for some argument to 
justify my vote against it; and, Mr. Speaker, no man has been 
more attentive on the floor of this House during the debates on 
this resolution. I was glad that entire freedom was given both 
sides and hoped that the opponents might produce some fragment 
of an excuse which could justify my mind and conscience if I 
voted against this resolution. 

Sut, with all due respect to the Senators and my colleagues 
who spoke against this resolution, I can not bring my mind in 
harmony with their minds in the face of the charges of the 
Foreign Relations Committee of the House, which none here 
have contradicted as being untrue. 

I was somewhat interested in the proposition of submitting 
this question to a vote of the people; but upon examination of 
the Constitution I find that power duly delegated by the people 
to Congress. We alone are the judges and can not shift or dodge 
this responsibility, even though our very souls tremble while 
being weighed in the balance of our judgments. We can no 
inore shift this disagreeable duty than a juror drawn in a 
criminal case who would desire to refer the matter of guilt or 
iimecence of the defendant to the people. It is a delegated | 
‘vuthority. We alone are the judges, and anyone who attempts 


to transfer or avoid this duty is either ignorant of our funda- 
mental law or a coward. 


| quoted the words found in Holy Writ, “ They who take 
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No one on the floor of the House has attempted to justify the 


insults and injuries of the Imperial German Government to 


| citizens of our Government, but a number | 


vr have advised further 
patience. 

TI wonder how long these gentlemen who so advise would 
want us to wait before we act upon this indietment, with its 
evidence submitted by the committe who were in duty bound 
to submit the same correctly? Would they wait until 200 mer 
were foully murdered? Or would the want us to wait until 
one of our own loved ones was a victim of the foul murder of 
the assassin who is to-day stalking in our midst on land and 
sea? Some of these pacifists seem to rest supinely, so lone 
the death blow is not aimed at their mother. their wife. or thei) 
child. They would not be heard to raise their hand so long as 
the murderer confined his operations to the neighbor's f 


tt 


mos Tryp 
across the etreet. 

Mr. Speaker, we are one great politieal body and w 
more suffer an injury and injustice to any one citizen witheut 
affecting the whole political body than I ean permit the sever 
ance of my little finger without injury to my whole body. Ts that 
the logic of the gentlemen who so eloquently opposed this reso 
lution? If so, how many amputntions of their fingers would 
they suffer without even a protest? All? And then permi! 
them to cut off the left hand and the right hand and the left 
foot and the right foot and fight with their stumps? Is the 
American soul so dead as to permit a condition of this kind? 
Have we become so mercenary as to value the dollar above the 
life of a human being? I hope not. IT have heard it suid that 
those Members of this House of German deseent will vote in 
favor of this resolution because of the fear of being misunder 
stood. The gentlemen who make that remark do not under- 
stand the German mind. He does not act because of fear. but 
he acts because his soul within him is stirred and will fight to 
the last ditch, no matter what cost to himself personally. 

I was somewhat amused when the gentleman from Missouri 
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sword shall perish with the sword,’ as though every soldier 
must “perish with the sword.’ My sainted mother, too, wns 
under that impression when three of her sons volunteered dur 
ing the Spanish-American War; but when the same three sous 
who volunteered returned unharmed midst cheers and flying 
banners, she saw a new light, and then knew that the sword 
was the spirit of hate and had no reference to the sword made 
of steel. 

Heritage and every drop of Within me cries out 
“Peace!” “ Peace!” Sut how can | longer toss upon my bed, 
halt between two ideas and cry “ Peace,” when there is no 
peace, but war is upon us. The sword is what they want, and 
by the passage of this resolution they shall have what they 
Want. 

No matter what cost to myself, T can do no less and remain 
irue to my people, ny conscience, and my Ged. Our American- 
ism to-day, as always, depends upon the degree of our willing 
ness to sacrifice. 

I, for one, have made up my mind that this sacrifice of self 
is the least I could do, and I shall not only vote for this resolu- 
tion but, God helping me, I shall be ready to volunteer my 
services to maintain the rights of a free people. 


blood 





In Time of War Food Crops Must Be Inereased, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ESCH, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
Ix tue Llousr or Representatives, 
Saturday, April 14, 1917. 


Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, now that war has been declared 
and we are making “an assessment of every circumstance and 
condition relating to our preparedness” it becomes clearly ap- 
parent that the three essential needs are money, men, and food 
We will this day vote $7,000,000,000 worth of bonds and certifi- 
eates of indebtedness to take care of the immediate financial 
needs of our allies and to meet the cost of supplying men and 
ships. We are about to legislate to increase the personnel of tlie 
Army and the Navy. Men and money we will not lack, but more 
essential than either for success in the pending crisis is the 
matter of food—food not merely for the sustenance of our armed 
forces and civilian population. but food for the armed and civilian 
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populations of our allies. With most of Europe and especially | 
its food-producing areas war riven, with millions of her people 
withdrawn from agricultural pursuits, engaged in the trenches 
and munition plants, with crop shortages in the leading food- 
producing countries of the world, the United States must, during 
this year and for the immediate future, become the leading factor 
in the world’s food supply. 

An appeal, therefore, must be made to our own people to 
exert their utmost efforts to cultivate the very last acre to pro- 
duce the largest possible food supply for man and beast. Al- 
ready efforts in this direction are being made, but in order that 
most effective work may be done States should organize with 
township and county units under direction of a central body. 
In this mobilization of men and acres due regard should be 
had for the supply of farm labor. The demand for this labor, 
even in time of peace, in many section has exceeded the supply, 
owing to the high prices paid in the cities and manufacturing 
centers. Under war conditions and the enlistment of from one 
to two million men this supply will be still further depleted 
unless the Government exempts, under certain conditions, from 
military service agricultural labor where there is a shortage or 
furnishes an outside supply. 

An adequate food supply being absolutely necessary.for our 
success in the pending conflict, every effort should be made 
through Federal and State authorities and organizations to pro- 
duce a surplus of food crops during the current year, In support 
of such effort I wish to have printed as a part of my remarks 
the following correspondence, including the recent news letter 
issued by the Secretary of Agriculture on the subject “ Food 
crops must be increased ”: 


Tue SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, April 12, 1917. 

DEAR Sir: In the absence from the city of Secretary Houston I ac- 
knowledge reecipt of your letter of April 9 in which you quote a tele- 
gram received from the Listman Milling Co., of La Crosse, Wis., with 
reference to the acreage for spring wheat and the necessity for utilizing 
all available ground for planting. 

In this connection I may say that the whole question of the food sup- 
ply of the Nation is receiving the definite attention of the Secretary, 
and I inclose as of possible interest to you a copy of a statement recently 
issued to the press by the Secretary, entitled ‘‘ Food Crops Must be 
Increased.” The Secretary at present is in the West holding important 
conferences to consider the food problem, and it is expected that among 
the questions to be discussed will be that of increasing the efficiency of 
production, 

I shall be glad to bring your letter to the attention of the Secretary 
upon his return to the city. 

H. F. Fitts, 


Very truly, yours, 
Acting Private Secretary. 
lion. JOHN J. ESCH, 
House of Representatives. 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C. 
Foop Crops Must BE INCREASED—WAR DEMANDS AND WORLD Foop 
SHORTAGE SHOvuLD Be MET BY AMERICAN FARMERS—EFFICIENT PRO- 
DUCTION IMPERATIVE—-WHAT Crops SHOULD Bg STRESSED AND WHERE, 


The Secretary of Agriculture, D. F. Houston, to-day, April 7, issued 
the following statement: 

“The importance to the Nation of a generously adequate food supply 
for the coming year can not be overemphasized in view of the economic 
problems which may arise as a result of the entrance of the United 
States into the war. Every effort should be made to produce more crops 
than are needed for our own requirements. Many millions of people 
across the seas, as weli as our own people, must rely in large part upon 
the products of our fields and ranges. This situation will continue to 
exist even though hostilities should end unexpectedly soon, since Euro- 
pean production can not be restored. immediately to its normal basis. 
Recognition of the fact that the world at large, as well as our own con- 
sumers, must yely more strongly on American farmers this year than 
ever before should encourage them to strive to the utmost to meet these 
urgent needs, 


an re 


INCREASE YIELDS OF STAPLE CROPS. 


“It is obvious that the greatest and most important service that is 
required of our agriculture under existing conditions is an enlarged pro- 
duction of the staple food crops. Because of the shortage of such crops 
practically throughout the world there is no risk in the near future of 
excessive production such as sometimes has resulted in unremunerative 
prices to producers. This is particularly true of the cereals and of peas, 
beans, cowpeas, soybeans, and buckwheat. In view of the world scarcity 
of food, there is hardly a possibility that the production of these crops 
by the farmers of the United States can be too great this year, and there 
is hentant reason to expect generous price returns for all available 
surplus. 

“The most effective step that may be taken to increase the produc- 
tion of these crops is to enlarge the acreage devoted to them in the 
regions where they are grown habitually. This expansion of acreage 
should be to the limit permitted by available good seed, labor, and 
equipment. The placing of too great = on production in new 
regions is inadvisable, since the introduction into a farm operation of 
a crop not usually grown frequently involves practical difficulties not 
easily foreseen nor quickly surmountable. : 

* Taking the winter-wheat territory as a whole, winter killing has 
occurred to an extent very much greater than usual. This, obviously, 
if not compensated for in some way, will mean a material reduction in 
the supplies of our most important bread cereal. Where winter wheat 
has been damaged sufficiently to justify the abandonment of fields it 
should by all means be replaced by spring-planted food crops, preferably 
small grains or corn. The acreage of winter wheat seeded last fall is 


ee 
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estimated at 40,080,000, or oniy 2 per cent above that of the precedir 
year (39,203,000 acres), and about one-eighth more than the average for 
the preceding five-year period (35,724,000). The condition of this cr : 
as shown by the department in its report of April 7, is more ¢} in 3 
per cent below the average condition April 1 for the past SO made, 
This condition forecasts a production this year nearly 52,000,000 Dusk at 
less than that of 1916 and 243,000,000 bushels less than the croy > 

915. 

“ Climatic requirements of spring wheat during the last few weeks 
its growth render it a more risky crop than others to plant outsid : 
areas in which its production has been proved to be successful, so t}\>: 
it is not recommended for regions where oats or corn will be mo, 
certain to produce satisfactory yields. In the northern spring eens 
States, however, where old ground has been reserved for flax and ; d 
wheat is available, flax ground may well be sown with spring ees 
and new land broken for flax where such land is available, [In +), 
Pacific Northwest, where the seed supply of well-adapted varictic: i 
adequate, a considerably increased acreage of spring wheat appear 
probable. The spring-wheat acreage of 1916 (17,956,000 acres). ae 
more than 5 per cent less than that of 1915 (19,161,000 acres) 4, 
more than 4 per cent less than the preceding five-year ay.» 
(18,799,000 acres), ; - . 

GOOD SEED WHEAT NECESSARY, 


“The minimum quality of seed grain that should be relied upon wu 
existing conditions is a very difficult point to decide. In general. ; 
not wise to risk planting seed wheat showing less than 75 or &i. 
cent germination, nor that weighing less than 50 pounds to the push.) 
If the land is prepared thoroughly and otherwise is suitable, the yo o 
spring wheat weighing as low as 45 pounds per bushel, if it show 1 
germination, may be advisable where better seed is lacking, ; 

THE USEFULNESS OF OATS AND BARLEY, 

“Tf land intended for spring wheat can not be put into good cond 
tion early enough for seeding, oats or barley can be substituted to cor 
advantage in the sections where these crops are known to do \ 
Barley can be relied on in the proved areas of Wisconsin, Minneso' 
Iowa, the Dakotas, and Montana, while oats have a much wider ran. 
The ease with which barley may be substituted directly for wheat 
human food and its usefulness to replace wheat milling by-products 
food in the production of the milk supply, renders its abundant prod 
tion important. Barley, where it succeeds, yields a larger weight 
feed per acre than any other small-grain crop, With an abundan 
oats and barley available much closer milling of wheat than at present 
could be practiced, if necessary, without endangering the milk supp! 


pp 


which constitutes so important an element in the dietary of consu: 
LARGE ACREAGE OF RYE PLANTED. 


“The place of rye under present conditions is an important 
The crop this year should be harvested and utilized with more than i 
usual care. Considerable acreage is planted in some sections for plow 
ing under in the spring for green manure, Where conditions ar 
able, part of this acreage might well be held for harvesting ani 
lowed with a suitable summer or fall crop for plowing in later, 


BUCKWHEAT FOR LATE PLANTING. 


“ Buckwheat may be planted later than any similar crop, and 
does well on old meadows or waste land that can be broken after tho 
more exacting crops are planted. In seme sections where experienc 
has demonstrated that the cereals, except rye, can not be relied on, bu 
wheat is a crop of considerable importance. The acreage could we! 
be increased, especially in portions of New York, Pennsylvania, sn: 
New England, where the crop now is grown to a considerable extent. 
RICE GAINING IN POPULARITY, 


* Rice at present prices provides more food value for the mone, 
than most of the other cereals. Fuller appreciation of its value shout! 
stimulate production quickly in Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, anid ('» 
fornia to an extent that would increase the total food supply great! 


INCREASED ACREAGE OF GRAIN SORGHUMS WARRANTED, 


“ The ome of the grain sorghums during the past season appeai 
warrant increase of acreage of these grains in the regions where ihe 
can succeed, as in western Kansas, Oklahoma, and northern Texas. 
This increase should be practically to the limit of the acreage, that cx 
be handled properly with the labor and facilities available. Grai: 
sorghums may well be used in that area to replace winter wheat 
fields abandoned because of winter injury. The grain sorghums 
but little known to eastern farmers, but are assuming impori:! 
rapidly in the drier portions of the country where corn and the sm 
grains are unreliable because of frequent insufficiency of moisture. | 
the past these grains have been used chiefly as poultry and 
feed, but they have possibilities also as human food. 


FLAX FOR NEW GROUND, 


“Though flax is not primarily a food crop, the cake remaining whe! 
oil is expressed from the seed constitutes an important element in ()) 
dairy food supply. Its increased use in this way would release oth 
grain products for use as food. As a crop pecullarly adapted to ues 
broken land in the spring wheat States where it is chiefly grown, | 
acreage of flax should be increased to the greatest extent possible. 


EXPAND THE CORN ACREAGE, 


“Corn is the leading food and feed crop of the United Siates 
geographic range of production, acreage, and quantity of product. The 
vital importance of a large acreage of this crep properly cared for, 
therefore, is obvious. Because of the prices obtained for the last cro) 
and the world demand for this grain its profitableness to the Americal 
farmer during the approaching season is clear. The 105,954,000 acre 
planted to corn in 1916 yielded 2.583,000,000 bushels, or more than 
400,000,000 bushels less than the imrge crop of 1915—2,904,795,00' 
bushels—and considerably less than the five-year average—2,75- 
457,000 bushels. Conditions now warrant tne planting of the large- 
acreage of this crop which it is possible to handle effectively. 

“Although fall is the proper time for breaking sod for corn, the: 
are many unproductive and foul meadows and indifferent pastures 1" 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and the Middle Atlantic and Northeaster! 
States that, under existing conditions, can be broken now to advantas 
and planted to corn. The resulting reduction of hay and pasture woul: 
be more than replaced by the corn stover, ensilage, and grain produce. 
Corn asa cultivated crop has been found well suited to replace summe! 
fallowing in portions of Washington, Idaho, Oregon, Wyoming, an: 
Montana, the forage and grain produced not materially reduc'pg the 
succeeding grain crop. 
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PLAN EARLY ND REDUCE RISK, 












Earlines maturity, other factors being equal, i ulvantag 
the ease of practically all grain crops. Relatively early meatut 
ties should be selected where possible, and the planting she | 
one at the earliest suitable date. With the small grai in a 
e of three or four days in stage of maturity frequently ive a 
mn from serious damage by rusts. With corn a similar advantage is 
: d by early maturity when severe droughts are e: ed and 
yhen killing frosts occur toward the end of the season. gr 
the rich bottoms, which constitute the best corn land t 
i1ged by temporary overflow. If corn has an early start v 
ally will attain a size which will make it possible to withstand 
lows with less damage Early plantings of corn, if somewhat 
ged by flood or fro can be replanted even a second or third 
e with profit, if seed of early maturing varieties is cured in 
nee of the time when needed, 
COWPEAS AND SOY BEANS VALUARLE FOR FOOD. 
rhe usefulness of cowpeas and soy beans as human food ha een 
enized only recently in this country. Existing conditions warrant 
planting of all the available seed of varieties known to do well in 


everal sections. The soy bean in particular has proved sufficiently 


tant to cold in spring and to adverse weather during summer to 
int heavy planting, especially throughout the South. The value 
e beans for oil production, as well as for human food, has become 


nized so quickly and so generally during the past vear that the 
ias acquired a commercial standing far in ex of its previous 

While the commercial supply of seed late in March was esti 

| not to exceed 500,000 bushels, the quantity available on farms, 
} home-grown seed held over in small lots for planting, un 
doubtedly will make possible a largely increased acreage. 








ess 

is g 
FIELD-BEAN PRICES SHOULD STIMULATE PRODUCTION, 

The high food value of field beans and the shortage of supply 4 


the light yields of 1915 and 1916 render them of great importance 
regions to which they are adapted. This is especially the case 


1° 


portions of the New England States, New York, Michigan, and Cali- | 


where the chief supply has been grown for many years, 
of Idaho, Colorado, New Mexico, and other Western 
here beans have attained importance recently. The seed 


and in 
States 
supply, 


nia, 


ons 


ile high in price, is well distributed. In order that especially good 
s may result, beans should be planted under such conditions of 
regards character and preparation as will insure efficient use 


the seed supply. 


RESERVE SUFFICIENT HAY, FORAGE, AND PASTURE LAND. 


\ deficiency of hay and forage for the next winter would jeopardize | 


future meat and dairy supplies of the country and result in 
hortage of roughage for military draft and saddle animals. In region 
dairying dominates the full acreage of clover, alfalfa. and the 
erasses that is in productive condition should be maintained. Under 
the conditions prevailing in most dairying sections, these crops can be 


a 


ried with less man power than that required for tilled crops. The 
older, thinner, and less productive grass lands, however, frequently 
n be made to produce much larger yields of feed in corn than if 
t ¢ they are in unproductive grass. The seeding down of small 


srain fields for next year’s mowing should by no means be neglected, 
for the maintenance of effective rotation of crops will be found a 
rtant in the future as in the past. 

For the Gulf States perhaps no forage crop of which 
eed supply is relatively abundant exceeds the velvet bean 


mm 
= ithe available 
in potential 


. This legume possesses also the ability to make a crop when 
planted relatively late. 
POTATOES AND VEGETABLES. 
’ Seed potatoes should be conserved by planting on the best lands 


ailable for them and planning for thorough tillage and protection of 
the crop against disease and insect pests. Potatoes can be grown most 
advantageously near the centers of population in the Northern States 
vhere transportation cost may be reduced to a minimum. ‘This crop is 
ipable of quick and large increase of production when conditions are 
favorable. There is, however, considerable risk of unprofitable produc- 
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Only t 20 per ‘ ] 

the United States is produ ia 
t reased appreci during the « { 
Or of sug reach our sh t] 

iney le. Supplemental ‘ » I I 
abundantly than in normal years anid ) extent 

















place of sugar for the home ‘ S ps from 
zhum constitute one of the most i nt groups of phernne 
weets. Wherever these crops m le n farmer ma 
their advantage to plant g f ) I mat 
home manufacture f at lea a t Dp of up tf 
family needs In 1} par of tl] ( itt 1 ‘ 
Ca { l ry ( r ter it i tv i 
k BE I { Prop! I ( VEC , 
I yr 
The high pris wr food Ys that h ! 
few months have stimulated interest in the inere ! | 
of vegetables, poultry, and dairy products on farm I 
been quickened most noticeably in the South, whet r several t 
this department and the Stat through the extension we i 
urged such an increase as necessary for eco ic reasons, ¢ 
normal conditions. Other parts of the country have respor 1 to th 
appeals, but emphasis on this feature should be continued all 
cles in position to operate effectivel 
“Through increased attention to poultry on farms it po 
add quickly and materially to the food supply. Beeau tl 
tance of an increased supply of eggs, under present exigencie rine 
|; should not market hens of the egg breeds, such as the Leghort hi 
are less than 3 years old, or of the larger breeds which are han 
2 years old. By the immediate preservation of eggs for hon 
mption through the use of water gla or limewater, larger supplies 
of fresh eggs may be made available marketing la r the ‘ 
|} when production is less and price her ive pel 1 who r ‘ 
hickens, from the novice to the poultry husband I l } 
infertile eggs are produced and all surph ! keted pt t on ) 
climinate waste through spoilage, 
INCREASE PRODUCTION OFF THE I M 
“When conditions render it feasible small flock r poultry h 
be kept by families in village towns, and especially in the 
large cities. The need for this extension of poultry raising is pa 
larly great where consumption exceeds production, as in the North 
eastern States. Through utilization of table waste, scrap ined hie 
refuse as poultry feed much wholesome food in the form of eg and 
poultry for home use may be produced at relatively low cost M 
families in villages and on the outskirts of cities also should i 
the advisability of keeping a pig if sanitary regulatior permit I 
most cases, however, it will be profitable to keep a pig only when a 
sufficient surplus from the household and the inden is availabl ) 
furnish a considerable portion of the pig’s food. 
“ Consumers living in villages and in the suburbs of cities do not 
preciate sufficiently the possibility of adding materia to their food 
upply utilizing suitable idle soil in yards, vacant lots, and unused 





outlying fields. ‘The total contribution to the food supply of famili 





and communities which can be brought about through such actiy 
| great. Gardening is peculiarly an activity in which the family and tl 

ommunity may share with resultant mutual helpfulne and bene 
“The duty of the individual farmer at this time is to incre h 
production, particularly of food crops if he has control of tillabk 


tion of potatoes when they are grown at long distances from the con- | 






uming markets, owing to their disproportionate weight wud bulk of 
the product in comparison with the cereals. : 

“Such vegetable crops as carrots, rutabaga, turnips, onions, and 
cabbage are worthy of much more attention than they generally receive, 
especially in the eastern United States. All these crops are capable 


of large production on suitable land under intensive culture throughout 
the more densely populated portions of the country. ‘The supply of 
seed is ample and their culture relatively simple. The holding of these 
vegetables for the winter food supply is relatively easy where suitable 
inexpensive pits, cellars, or lofts are prepared in time. ‘The practica- 
bility of quickly drying vegetables for longer preservation was demon- 
strated on a large scale last year in western New York, where quantities 
were dried in the available apple evaporators and in quickly constructed 
lry kilns for export as army supplies. This was a repetition of the 
xperience of the Civil War period, when desiccated vegetahies assumed 
considerable importance in the Army ration, and the equipment required 
or their preparation proved the forerunner of our present fruit-drying 
equipment. Existing conditions warrant heavier planting than usual 
of staple winter vegetables in the sections where canneries and fruit 
aporators exist, and probably in some sections where the provision of 
a ch facilities later in the season may be justified. 

Ae “Ip the southern half of the country perhaps no crop has lar 
possibilities for quick increase of production of food for boi! 
lnmals than the sweet potato. Methods of handling and ste 

t product demonstrated and advocated by the department work« 
ral years make possible much fuller utilization of this crop than 

S occurred generally in the past. 

The peanut in many sections of the South also is capable of greatly 
‘niarged production with little risk of oversupply, as it is in demand 
for oil and peanut butter manufacture, as well as for dir use food 
oth for man and hogs. 


HOLD SEED FOR REPLANTING. 


While early planting is desirable, it is rarely advisable to ri 
re supply of seed in the first planting. This is particularly impor 








enti 








land not in use or money lying idle or labor unemployed, he hould 
extend his operations so as to employ those resource to th full 
extent. This does not mean that he hould rob his land ‘ { } 

| capital, or expend his labor fruitlessly, but that by wise lannin nil 
earnest effort he should turn out a greater quantity of food ops th 
ever before. He will not lose by it, and he will perf n an ) 
service in supporiing his country in the task that lie efor t tt 
agricultural sufficiency of a nation is not attained unle a 

which compose it are efficient. Those agricultural worker } 

duce, conserve, and market wise! will help toward the chic 


rant with the tender, tilled crops, including corn, sorghum, beans 
Owpeas, and soy beans. It is well to hold a fair proportion of seed in 
i ;serve against frost other destruc- | 


ossible need, due to wee or 
east until after the recognizec 


of seed for immediate use when the need occurs fr 


tive weather, at 
Che availability 


LV—5 


danger period is passed. | 





sufficiency, and thus will 


national agricultural 
for the Natior 


perform 
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HON. ARTILUN B. ROUSE, 
oO! KENTUCRERY 
: a a 
InN tire House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursdai Ipril 5. 1917. 
Mr. ROUSI Mr. S iker, under the leave | ) 
extend mv remarks in the Recorp I inelude the fol 
solutions : 
‘ f es No 1 s. 
FRATERNAL ORDER « | 
Dayton, ht iprild i 
Whereas we feel that most fortunate to living unde 
tection of the St Stripe and preciatin i} 
and privileges whi njoy as American citizen ‘ 
return a love of country and an all in to it 1? 
alter or destroy; and 
Whereas liberty, truth, justi and ¢ ! 
principles, around which th uulwark of protection 1 : 
order but of the very Nation itself have ‘ 
by the numerous barbart hein¢ d 
by the Imperial Ge n nf nd 
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state of 
Now, 


have declared that a 
3 and the German Empire: 


and Congress 
d Stat 


ed by the officers and members of Colonel Aeric, No. 1285, Fra 
Order of Lagles, of Dayton, Ky., That we heartily indoerse the 
taken, and dedicate without restriction or limitation, 


dispr i of ft mstituted a Aor 


ourselves, 
ties 

Ws. S. OSTER 

H. W. HUNDLEY, 

Oscar H. Forstmr, 
Committee on Resolutions. 


War With Germany. 


VSEON OF REMARKS 


HORGE W. EDMONDS, 


ENNSYLVANIA, 


TON. 
OF P 


In Hovusrt oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


THE 


Thursday, April 5, 1917. 


Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Speaker, no more solemn duty is im- 
posed by the Constitution of the United States than that upon 
which we are now asked to come to a decision. 

It had been my hope that some course could have been decided 
upon by our Chief Magistrate, through diplomatic channels, 
which would have averted the expensive and distressing evil 
from which there now seems no recourse. 

It seems, however, that the Imperial German Government has 
decided that it will in no way abate one iota from the position 
it has undertaken in violation of all previous internationai 
understandings, and expects the neutral world to surrender these 
rights, which have been established years ago and found to be 
fair. It is now prepared to enforce these violations without 
listening to any proposition looking toward a proper adjustment 
with our country, with which she has never heretofore had a 
controversy. 

Her position is somewhat similar to that of a mad Malay 
who hopes to attain heaven by killing Christians by the method 
called “running amuck,” and which certainly can have but one 
ending. 

To place the position of the Imperial German Government in 
a few words: It has violated international law and the rights of 
neutrals. It has disregarded all pleas for humanity and jus- 
tice; it has by plot and espionage sought to prevent our citizens 
from carrying on their lawful business, and has used our coun- 
try as a base to encourage and raise enemies against us, all of 
which are proven facts and have resulted in injuring us beyond 
all patience. We must, if it is our desire to maintain our 
integrity and self-respect, end such an intolerant condition, and 
there is only one way. 

[ shall vote in favor of the resolution 
war, and do everything I can to suppert 
stituted authorities in its enforcement. 

It is needless, Mr. Speaker, to go into detail regarding 
these matters, but I wish to quote a statement received from the 
State Department, showing the number of American ships 
damaged or destroyed by German submarines since the begin- 
ning of the present war to March 29, 1917, and a list of ships 
sunk with loss of American lives to the same date: 

SITIPS SUNK WITU LOSS OF 
Torpedoed March 28, 1915 (warned) ; 1 Ameri- 


Torpedoed May 7, 1915 


deciaring a state of 
and uphold the con- 


AMERICAN LIVES. 


British ship Falaba. 
can lost. 

British ship Lusitania, 
Americans lost. 

American ship Gulflight. 
Americans lost. 

British ship 


(no warning) ; 114 
Torpedoed May 1, 1915 (no warning); 2 
Armenian. Torpedoed June 28, 1915 (ordered to stop; 
tried to escape) : 23 Americans lost. 

British ship Iberian. Sunk July 21, 1915 (tried to escape; stopped 


by shell fire) ; 3 Americans lost. 
; British ship Angloe-Californian, Sunk July 4, 1915; 2 
ost. 

British ship Hesperian. 
1 American lost. 

British ship Arabic. 
‘Americans lost. 

British ship Persia. selieved to have been torpedoed. 
ber 30, 1915 (no warning) ; 2 Americans lost. 

Italian ship Ancona. ‘Terpedoed November 9, 1915 (no warning) ; 7 
Americans lost. 

British — Englishman. Torpedoed March 27, 1916 (no warning) ; 
6 Americans lest; 1 more whose nationality is doubtful, 

British ship Cabotia. Sunk by gunfire October 20, 1916; 1 American 


Tost. 

British ship Marine. Sunk by gunfire October 28, 1916 (warned) ; 
8S Americans lost. 

British ship Russian. Torpedoed December 14, 1916 (no warning) ; 
17 Americans lost. . 


Americans 
Torpedoed September 4, 1915 (no warning) ; 
Torpedoed August 19, 1915 (no warning); 3 


Sunk Decem- 


| ae on 


CONGR ESSION. \L RECOR ‘D. 


British ship Fareston. 
can lost; 1 other whose 

British ship 
10 Americans lost. 

British ship Turino. Torpe 
American (7) lost. 

French ship Athes. Torpedoed February 
American lost. 

British ship Laconia, 
S Americans lost. 

Norwegian ship Sjosted. 
ing); 1 American lest. 

American ship Vigilancia, Torp 
5 Americans Jost. 

American ship Jlealdton. 
7 Americans lost. 

British ship Crispin. Torpedoed March 29, 
Americans on board, 1 killed, 18 missing. 

Total, 226 Americans lives lost. 

On the Lusitania there were also 24 


Sunk by shell fire February 5 
nationality is doubtful. 
Torpedoed February 2 


loed Feb 


y sents 1 Ar 
1917 


Vedamore, (no warni 


ruary 7, 1917 (no wa 


22, 1917 


(no \ 


Torp loed February 26, 1917 (no 


Believed torpedoed March 2, 1917 (mn 
“loed March 16, 1917 (no war: 
Torpedoed March 21, 1917 


1917 


(no w 


(no warn 


children born of foreign 


| on American soil, 


3efore closing, Mr. Speaker, I desire to say that I also 
a large German ‘constituency, and among the citizens of 
many nations that have come to this country to help mak: 
our population there are none that are more loyal, industri 
and God-fearing than those of German birth. They came | 
to be a part of us because of their love for our institutions 
they will be one with us when called upon to protect and « 
their adopted country. 


War With Germany. 


EXTENSION OF 


REMARKS 


HON. NICHOLAS J. SINNOTT, 


OF OREGON, 
In toe Hovse or Representatives, 
Thursday, April 5, 1917. 


Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend remark 
made by me in the House on the Sth of this month, I desire to 
have printed the report published in The Dalles Chronicle on 
April 2 of the patriotic demonstration held at my home town 
The Dalles, Oreg., on the 1st of this month. 

This demonstration was the greatest in the local history of 
the city and shows that the people of Oregon are exceedingly 
patriotic in this hour of national crisis. 

I wish particularly to eall attencion to the inspiring j nt 
of the flag presentation by citizens of German Genceut a 

th 


birth, some of whom were veterans of the Franco-Pru 
War. The presentation speech was made by Max A. Vogt 
son of a vetcvan of the Franco-Prussian War. 

The press reports that when American Ambassador Gerard 

vas leaving Germany one of the German officials, with sinister 
purpose, said that in the United States there were a million 
German citizens. To this Ambassador Gerard retorted: * There 
are a million lamp-posts in the United States.” 

The insinuation of this official would not have been made with 
such assurance nor would the retort of the ambassador have 
been necessary had he known there was such a spirit of ¢ 
votion to their adopted country among those of German blood 
in America as was revealed by what was to take place in Wy 
home town on the Ist of this month when American citi 
of German birth and extraction presented to the city the Amer- 
ican flag and expressed their pride in the flag and loyalty to it. 

I believe that this manifestation of love for our flag and 
loyalty to the country so expressed at this meeting is an index 
of the loyalty and patriotism of all of our citizens of German 
origin throughout the length and breadth of the land; every 
one of whom I believe is willing to exclaim in the language vf 


the poet: 


reEns 


Though my father’s father 
Felt hale German blood 

Course through his veins, 
A satisfying flood ; 
* * * 

Yet as for me, 

Strong limbed and free, 

I'll face the war a man; 

Not alien, but American. 


The following is the report referred to: 


DEMONSTRATION Is GREATEST IN LocaL HisToRY—THOUSANDS GATHER 
To Prove TuHrs Is Unrrep City Back or PresiIpENT—MESSAGE SENT 
To WILSON—PARADE AND Mass MEETING FoLLowING SHOow PatTRior- 
1smM RAMPANT. 

“The entire citizenship of —_ Dalles, in mass convention, pledge to 
ified su express our confidence in your ability 
a o the Gente dignity oft the Nation.” : 
hat message went over the wires between The Dalles and Washing- 
ton, D. C., yesterday afternoon following the greatest patriotic demon- 




















dimnd ow gale 





tration in the history of this city. It was directed to Woodrow Wilson, 
was signed by Mayor J. E. Anderson, and meant just what it said—that 
the entire citizenship of The Dalles supports President Wilson in these 
perilous times and is confident he will uphold the honor and dignity of 
the United States. 

At the close of the great mass meeting yesterday, Mayor Anderson, 
who had presided, stated it had been suggested that a message be sent 
to the President, embodying the sentiment as expressed at the demon- 

“ation, 

Those in favor will please say aye,” advised the mayor. 

rhe big crowd yelled “aye” as one person though only hundreds of 
ople could have made that much noise in so doing. - 

It is unanimous,’’ announced Mr. Anderson, and it certainly was. 
rhe public demonstration of yesterday proved that patriotism is run- 
og rampant in The Dailes, and that this city, if called upon, will do 
s full part in supplying men to shoulder arms under Old Glory. 


TIGHT LID ON WHOLE TOWN. 


For the first time in the annals of this community business was abso- 
ly at a standstill. Even the cigar stores and restaurants were 
osed, and the lid was on tight from 12 to 2 o'clock. 

fhe demonstration began with a parade in which 1,895 persons 
marched. The formation was begun at 12.30, but it was nearly 1 
before the line of march could be started, for so many more persons 
than were expected presented themselves for participation. Sheriff Levi 
Chrisman was the competent grand marshal. The police and the fire 
department did splendid work in handling the crowd. 

Civil War veterans and the O.-W. R. & N. band of Portland led the 
parade, following Mr. Chrisman. Next were W. R. C. members and 
Daughters of the American Revolution. Then came the Girls’ National 
Honor Guard, totaling 76, and “The Dalles Volunteers,” 63 strong. 

Folda’s band led the next section, composed of Woodmen of the World, 
firemen, boy scouts, the fife and drum corps of the Columbia Hose Co. 
volunteer firemen, more than 900 school children, and city and county 
‘flicials, 


NURSES MAKE IIIT. 


fhe Elk’s band headed the third section, a feature of which was an 
umense flag which was accompanied by 14 nurses of The Dalles hos- 
pital, in uniform, ‘They were followed by the largest turnout in the 
parade, with the exception of the school children—the Elks, who totaled 
107. The Knights and Ladies of Security order was represented by 40 
members. Employees of the 0.-W. R. & N. Co. also numbered 40. 

The large American flag, which was carried by the nurses, is the 
property of Henry McNulty. The flag was formerly owned by the late 
Capt. John McNulty. It was made in 1863 and contains 34 stars. It 

30 feet 8 inches long and 20 feet 5 inches wide. 

fhe last section was composed of the general citizenship, including 
hurch congregations in groups. 

he entire demonstration of yesterday was solemnly impressive, but 
the most stirring, soul-gripping part of the ceremonies was the presenta- 
tion of a beautiful American flag by United States citizens of German 

rth or extraction, who gave the banner to The Dalles. This ceremony 
pened the exercises at the city hall at the close of the parade. Mayor 
J. b. Anderson, and those who later made short speeches, took places on 
the city hall baleony, which was attractively draped with red, white, and 
blue bunting. Large pictures of President Wilson and George Wash- 
ngton which had been especially framed for the occasion by George 
Brown, fire warden, looked down upon the crowd. Following the sing- 
ing of “America” by the audience, led by Mrs. Carlton P. Wi'liams, 
Mayor Anderson, who presided, addressed the citizens who numbered 
ibout 3,000, as follows: 

“This meeting was arranged that the citizens of The Dalles might be 
ziven an opportunity to assert, in no uncertain manner, their loyalty 
o our Flag and what it stands for, and their unswerving support and 
confidence in the Government at Washington. 

“When, after exhausting all means to avoid a conflict, war seems 

evitable—war with a nation to which more than 8,000,000 of our 

tizens are bound by ties of blood—the question naturally arises: What 
| our German citizens do? What action will they take? 

* Personally I have never questioned their loyalfy, but the question 

pertinent and vital. We have in The Dalles German citizens who 
\ithfully reflect the sentiment of all Germans in America. We will 
have a concrete example of how our German citizens feel and what 
o y = do from our good friend, honored citizen, and loyal American, 
Max ogt.”’ 

Mr. Vogt was almost overcome with emotion as he rose with the flag. 
It was with great effort that he controlled his voice and kept from 
breaking down completely. He said: 


LOYALTY IS PLEDGED. 


“ Honorable mayor and fellow citizens: I take pleasure in presenting 
‘to you an American flag, to be hoisted on the flag pole of your city hall. 
this flag is donated to Dalles City from United States citizens of Ger- 
man birth and extraction, whom I take pleasure in representing. 

“I desire to say in behalf of these United States citizens that they as 

ll as myself are not only proud of this flag but are loyal to it.” 


TRIBUTE TO GERMANS BY BIRTH, 


In graciously accepting the flag, the mayor paid a splendid tribute 
to American citizens of German birth. He said: 

‘In the name of Dalles City, and representing all of its citizens, I ac- 
cept this flag as added evidence of the continued loyalty and patriotism 
vt our citizens of German birth or descent. 

“We do not take the presentation of this beautiful emblem as indicat- 
g that the Germans of this city hold in their hearts hate or contempt 
the fatherland. That would be unnatural. 
“* Breathes there a man with soul so dead 
Who never to himself hath said 
This is my own, my native land? 
A TOUCH OP SADNESS. 


_“ The American citizen with German blood in his veins who can view 
the threatened conflict between the United States and the fatherland 
without a feeling of sadness is not worthy of citizenship in any nation. 
lt is not a reflection on his loyalty if he still has a tender spot in his 
heart for the land of his forefathers. But it is a reflection on his 
‘oyalty if he does not stand shoulder to shoulder with the citizens of 
\merica who, regardless of birth or descent, are of one mind with our 
President and are willing to sacrifice even their lives in defense of this 
a ‘And now, as this beautiful emblem is unfurled to the breeze and takes 
its place in God’s sunshine, let everyone blot from his mind any sus- 
picion of disloyalty or lack of patriotism on the part of our German 
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citizens and remeniber that we are one country, free and undivided 
intensely and absolutely loyal to the Star-Spangled Banner.” 
rhe new flag was run up to the top of the city hall mast It had been 


cleverly arranged by C. A. Fox. a Civil War veteran, and Edward Lemi 
son, who served in the Spanish-American War, so that it was not until 
it reached the top that it unfolded. As the 900 school children gave the 
salute to the flag many a person cried and hardly an eye was dry 
among that large crowd. Such a sight is always beautiful and impres 
sive, but yesterday's was especially stirring in view of the present crisi 
of the United States and due to the splendid display of loyalty upon the 
part of the American citizens of The Dalles of German lineage. Many 
a heart was saddened because of the realization of what persons of 
German descent must feei for the fatherland; how their hearts ar 
necessarily torn because of Germany's crazed ruthlessness. 

The cheering that followed the unturling of the flag must have eat 
ried beyond the city iimits. The audience then sang the “ Star Spangled 
Banner.” * America ”’ wi again sung at the close of the meeting 
Short speeches were delivered by Mrs. Alexander Thompson, who rep 
resents this district in the State legislature; the Rev. B. A. Warren: 
Irvin Bb. Warner, city superintendent of schools: J. W. Brewer: and 
District Attorney F. V. Galloway. The speakers followed one another 
without introduction. 





WOMEN ARE READY, 


_ That Mrs. Thompson should speak at the meeting was decidedly fil 
ting, for it is not only the men of The Dalles who are loyal; the women 
are every bit as patriotic, as was evidenced yesterday by the number of 
them that turned out and their expressions at the meeting. The writer, 
as he viewed the ceremonies of yesterday from’the city hall step 
couldn't help but think ef the women who were “out in front.’ Th: 
men must make sacrifices if they shall be called upon to bear arms, but 
won't the women suffer most? 

Mrs. Thompson delivered a brilliant address that greatly stirred th 
large audience. She said: , 

“Your honor, the mayor. and fellow patriots: On the Sth day of Feb 
ruary, after diplomatic relations had been severed between the United 
States and Germany, the editor of the New York World sent me a tel 
gram asking for an expression of my views on the international crisis. 
I wired my reply, and it was published in the New York World of the 
following day, as fotlows: 

** The American Nation is a peaceful Nation. Never has it taken up 
arms except in defense of right. Never has it drawn a sword except at 
the behest of reason. Neyer has American blood been shed except in 
a just cause, 

O TIME FOR FAULTEINDING, 


**Prudenee would dictate that this position be maintained, but the 
exigencies of the present grave crisis that confronts the Nation seem 
to call for a reversal of our attitude. Clouds and darkness are around 
us, our Nation's honor is at stake, and this is no time for petty fault 
finding and criticism. 

“*«The President, I believe, has taken the only honorable stand pe 
sible under the circumstances, His position in the matter calls for the 
patriotic and loyal support of every man and woman in America to-day.’ 

“ These were my sentiments on February 5, and they are emphatically 
my sentiments to-day, now that we are gathered here to perform a 
patriotic duty. Webster defines patriotism as * love of country,’ patriot, 
“one who !oves his country and zealously defends and supports its inter 
ests.’ It is regrettable that in the present crisis this patriotism in- 
volves us in contlict with a powerful nation with whom we have hereto 
fore lived upon terms of peace and harmony. ‘This glorious Nation ol 
ours was founded upon the principle that all men are created free and 
equal, For almost a century and a half America has been the refuge 
for the enslaved and oppressed of every race and clime who were seek- 
ing here the freedom which was denied them at home 

“Among these America has welcomed to its shores with open arms 
the sturdy emigrant from the German Empire and clothed him with all 
the authority of a free citizen in a free country. 

“It is hard for us to believe that our friends and neighbors of German 
birth, after enjoying the precious liberty granted to them under the 
folds of the Stars and Stripes, wiil ever prove disloyal to the glori 
freedom youchsafed to them by this Government. 

WOULD BE TRAITORS, 

‘‘On the other hand, they must know that we would be worse than 
traitors at this critical time if we failed to * zealously defend and sup 
port the interests’ of this Nation, for whose liberty our forefathe: 
gladly gave the last full measure of their fervent devotion. 


“We are indeed facing a grave crisis. National patien has ceased 
to be a virtue. A foreign foe has repeatedly violated the neutr 
which we have sought to maintain, and the time for action has arrived 
This is a time that calls for loyal cooperation on the part of men and 
women of all parties, creeds, and opinions. Right or wrong, our count 
ealls us. Flag of our country, we salute thee! Today we meet as 
Americans to renew our allegiance to our country and our Pre lent 
and in the words of ‘Thomas Jefferson, ‘to mutua edge to each 


other our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honor 

Irvin B. Warner spoke as follows: 

“'This is no celebration. We are not rejoicing, but are sad and set 
ous in the face of the impending crisis which is being forced upon us 
We have met to renew our allegiance to those principles upon which all 
just governments are founded. We have met to review again our na 
tional ideals and purposes and to highly resolve to aid our country in 


its realization ef those ideals and purposes to humanity. 


IONAL LIVE IN DANGER, 

“The great crisis which we all hoped might be avoided appea: to 
be upon us. Our national honor, and with it our national life, i i 
danger. We have no choice left; we are foreed to defend ou I 
against the old despotism and oppression of Europe, and by so doi 
defend again those principles of human freedom of which our own 


Stars and Stripes are an emblem. 
“We are happy to know that flag has never been used as a mbeo 











of conquest and oppression. Let us here return thanks to Heaven that 
it never has and never will wave over a conquered peopl Every page 
of our American history reflects this great truth and principle 

“Tt is well for us to remember at a time like tl that we a! 
descended from that vast throng which came to America durit t hie 
past two centuries seeking the liberties and opportunities « » new 
world. Here, on a wild and ragged continent, they and thelr lea 
a néw nation—a nation conceived in liberty and to ! 
a nation dedicated to human freedom id pualit mn oun 
upon the principle that men i erent qd free 1 oe ul - ‘ ‘ 





divinely with certain In 
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and the pursuit of happiness; a nation instituted from the principle 
that all governments derive their just powers from the consent of the 
governed, 

‘Our peopie have come from every part of the globe, from every 
form and condition of humanity, from every type of human government 
on earth. They have come for a common purpose—human liberty and 
human justice. 

“There is no other tie to unite these different people that have come 
here. They have placed their hope and trust and confidence in the 
Nation they have created. All now turn to her for protection and 
guidance. Less than a century ago President Monroe gave utterance 
to that memorable principle which declared that while we as a nation 
were determined not to meddle with the affairs of the Old World, we 
were equally determined that they should not meddle with ours. 

CITIZENS OF WORLD NOW. 

‘The history of the past two and a half years has altered that doc- 
trine. We are no longer citizens of the Western Hemisphere only ; we 
are citizens of the world, and as such this Nation can not remain true 
to her principles without taking her place among all the nations of the 
earth and there defending and protecting, in peace and in war, those 


principles we all know so well. These principles have been well stated 
by our great President in his inaugural. They involve equality, jus- 
tice, and liberty in the whole family of nations. 

“We have met here to-day to renew our allegiance to the Nation 


born under the conditions I have briefly pointed out. We have met to 
gain a clearer vision of our duty; to deaicate again our lives and our 
fortunes to the service of our country, whether in peace or war.” 

The Rey. Bertram A. Warren, rector of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, 
made his talk very short. He stopped his address to the crowd to 
offer the remark that he wished “some one would kill that fellow on 
the motorcycle.’ The motorist was at the corner of Second and Court, 
Standing there with his machine he appeared to be running opposition 
to the patriotic demonstration. 3efore murder could be committed, 
however, he moved on. 

If the Rev. Warren is typical of clergymen, they are certainly not 
‘‘nence-at-any-pricers.”” The minister was very vigorous in presenting 
his well-chosen remarks regarding the present crisis, and unquestionably 
proved his patriotism and Americanism. He said that at the morning 
service of his church he had been presented with a United States flag 
by American citizens of British birth, something that had given him 
much pleasure. 

SHOWS UNANIMITY OF UNITED STATES. 

the Episcopal rector made it clear that if it were a demonstration 
against Germany or any other nation he would not be there. He declared 
the occasion was significant in that it was not evincing hostility toward 
Germany, but rather the unanimity of America. ‘“ The parade of arms 
fills history, but the really momentous occasion is not spectacular,” he 
stated. “It is not Yorktown, but Lexington and Concord; not Water- 
loo. but the French Revolution,” he added, “ that are really the points 
of importance to liberty and democracy.’ In closing he said: 

“To-day our demonstration is not significant as a military pageant, 
but as part of a Nation-wide declaration of the unity of spirit in the 
United States. Such a united front is the strongest arm America has 
against any foreign aggression or insult.” 

J. W. Brewer's talk, in part, follows: 

“For years these United States have existed as the freest country 
on the globe. In order to enjoy that freedom men and women from 
every clime have come to us and are to-day American citizens. It is 
like to a great funnel hanging suspended over this land and into 
which are poured the people of every nation, and as they drop out below 
they scatter over our country and are to-day those who are supporting 
our great Government. 

“A crisis is imminent, and these same people are arising in defense 
of our flag. 

SACRIFICE MUST BE MADE. 

‘Some one must make a sacrifice. These sacrifices must come from 
every State, every county, and every district. Often have we seen 
portrayed in pictures the mother of England, France, or Germany, with 
a little babe in her arms and anguish in her heart, kissing the husband 
and father good-bye and telling him to go forth and protect his country, 
or the gray-haired mother, with trembling hands, putting the musket 
on the shoulder on her boy and telling him to protect that flag so 
dear to the hearts of all. 


“Across the street stands a company of 85 of your husbands and 
your sons, who have signified their willingness to answer the country’s 


call in case of necessity Mothers and wives, what will you do when 
that call comes and your loved ones are ready to answer the call, Will 
you do as the foreign sisters have done, make the sacrifice and bid 
them Godspeed? While there must be a sacrifice on the part of those 
who answer their country’s cali, there is a like sacrifice of those who 
stay at home. When temptation comes to keep your boy at home cast 


your eyes upward to that banner floating in the breeze and then do 
your duty.” 

District Attorney Galloway was the last speaker and he sounded a 
real war note. The crowd had commenced to disperse. Many were 


literally fagged out as the result of marching and standing so long, but 
the minute Mr. Galloway began speaking those who were leaving or 
had been thinking about leaving changed their minds. The district 
attorney held the audience breathless by a magnificent, though short, 
oration and a masterful delivery. He said, in part: 

“A republican form of government is founded upon the consent of 
the governed and necessarily goes into war slowly. If we had rushed 
into war on the invasion of Belgium, perhaps most of our citizens would 
have thought the Government was acting hastily. If we had listened 
to the ery of the ‘war party’ and declared war upon the sinking of the 
Lusitania, we might still have had some feeling of uncertainty and 
doubt. It has taken many months for the American people to come to 
the present conclusion. But months of constant infringement of our 
rights have convinced 100 per cent of the true and patriotic Americans 
that American rights must be upheld even to the extent of entering war. 

A SQUARE-DEALING NATION, 


“The United States, in the words of a distinguished ex-President, 
has always been a ‘square-dealing’ Nation. A true American citizen 
never questiors the rights of his neighbor in relation to religious creed, 
political party, or private business. The American Government has 
never interfered with the affairs of other nations so long as American 
rights were not transgressed.. For more than a century the United 
States, the first really honest nation in the history of the world, has 
followed the doctrine of fair dealing. At the conclusion of the Spanish- 


American War we were left in possession of the Philippine Islands; 
we had conquered them. 


By all the former rules of international rela- 
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tions they were ours. We had more right to them than Germany ey 
had to Alsace-Lorraine or Schleswig-Holstein ; more right to them th 
England or France to any of her colonies, but when the accounts wor 
settled this fair-dealing Nation voluntarily paid $20,000,000 for tp 
Philippines. In 1885 we voluntarily returned to China over half of a; 
indemnity that had been paid on account of the padded claims , 
American citizens. No court of claims had jurisdiction to enforce +), 
returned payment, but this honest Nation thought it was the r 


rl 


thing to do and acted accordingly. We bought Alaska 50 years 
day before yesterday. We bought the Louisiana territory. I 
domain voluntarily became a part of the United States. Texas 


independent nation, joined our Government. Hawaii came to us of } 
own free will. The United States has never indulged in transgr: 
The American flag has never waved in triumphant scorn over 4 
quered people, a people who did not love this emblem. 

“Tt seems like a strange reward that the Nation that has 
ligiously rewarded the rights of others should to-day have h 
rights so ruthlessly opposed. 

FIGHTING FOR PRINCIPLE. 


“As long as the European conflict is between those nations it ma 
not to us which country is victorious. We are fighting for a prin 
and God only knows what they are fighting for. Germany might 
victor; the ailies might win—that matters not, but the ulti: 
victor in that conflict will be free institutions and republican for: 
eee Kings and princes to the garbage can—let the p 
rule! 

“The American people are the most patriotic people in the w 
because their patriotism is a voluntary fidelity, founded on logi 
understanding; not a patriotism or prejudice or compulsion. 
person who can not be a loyal citizen of the United States can 
loyal to no government on earth. 

“The impression may prevail in Europe that the American 
are a great disorganized mob. I fear that Germany may hav 
misled by the idea that the Germans in America—that was a 
the tongue—there are no Germans in America. A German st 
is credited with having said on the floor of the Reichstag a fey 
ago: ‘If Germany and the United States go to war the German-. 
eans will revolt!’ 

“NO GERMAN-AMERICANS, 

“A state of war exists between the two countries. Only a mi: 
can avert actual war. But if anything short of a miracle could n 
tain peace it would be to reply with one great, national voice to 
Fatherland : There are no German-Americans in the Motherland ! 

The services of the local band and the Oregon-Washington Railro 
Navigation Co. band of Portland were donated yesterday. The 
of both organizations was much enjoyed and appreciated. 

The splendid display of flags throughout the city did not a littl 


make yesterday's demonstration the success it was. The flag 
not only upon buildings. Everybody wore or carried one, and 
automobiles were decorated with the national colors. Even the lo 


switch engine was dressed in red, white, and blue bunting with 
American eagle on the front of the locomotive. 

Mayor Anderson, in his recent proclamation, urged that all flags } 
left up until “blessed peace once more reigns over the land of ¢! 
Stars and Stripes.’’ To the mayor, who originated it, is due much of 
the credit for yesterday's successful event. 





War With Germany. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H.MAYS, 
OF UTAH, 


In tHe Hovse or RepresENTATIVES, 
Monday, April 16, 1917. 


Mr. MAYS. Mr. Speaker, under general leave I insert in 
Recorp the resolutions passed at a patriotic meeting held in 
assembly hall at Salt Lake City, Utah, on April 10, by Ameri«: 
of Scandinavian birth and extraction of the State of Utah on 
general subject of our conflict with Germany in support 
American rights. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

Minutes of a patriotic meeting held in the assembly hall. Salt I 
City, April 10, 1917, by Americans of Scandinavian birth and extra 


of the State of Utah. About 1,000 persons were present : 
“The Star-Spangled Banner,” by the Union Band. 


The chairman of the evening, Hon, I. 8S. Fernstrom, was introdu 
by Mr. John Halversen. 

Invocation by Hon. Adam L. Petersen. 

Introductory remarks by the chairman. 

Song, “ The Flag Without a Stain,” by Miss Stella Lund. 

Speech by Col. H. M. H. Lund, of the governor's staff. 

Song by the Swedish Male Chorus, “ Svea.” 

Speech by Judge C. M. Nielsen. , 7 

Song, “Don’t Bite the Hand that’s Feeding You,” by Miss St 


Lund. 
Speech by Hon. C. A, Carlquist. 
Song, “ The Soldier Boy,” by Mr. Rieder Warring. _ 
Introductory remarks and presentation of resolutions by Hon. I. ‘ 
Thoresen, United States Surveyor General. The declarations and res 
Jutions were unanimously adopted. 
Song by the Norwegian Male Chorus, “ Norge.” : 
The speech by Gov. Simon Bamberger was not delivered, as press of 
official business prevented the governor from being present. 
Timely and patriotic remarks by President Anthon H. Lund of the 
Mormon Church. 
“America ” by the band, male choruses, and the audience. 
Benediction by Hon. Andrew Jensen. 
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Declarations. 


Expressive of our sentiments and in harmony with the traditions 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
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nd history ef our race, we, a» loyal Americans of Scandinavian birth 
or extraction, residents of tne ite of Utah, convened in tnass meeting 
at the Assemidy Hall, in the cry of Salt Lake, this 10th day Aprii, 
A. D. 1917, declare our firm loyalty and undivided allegiance to out 
opted country, the United States of America; its fag, the Stars and 
nd Stripes; and to the President and Congress of these United States. | 
We love. revere, aud appreciate the basic principies and guarant 
of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness accorded us by the Cor 
itution, and reaffirm our belief in the divine doctrines of the Decla 
tion of Independence that all men are created free and equal, and that 





the just powers of governments must be derived from the consent ol 
governed, 


“We indorse and approve the patriotic, humane, and Christian 4 








ra 

tious of President Wilson in his message to Congress April 2, 1917, 
| the resolution adopted by the Senate and the House of Representa 
es confirming said message and declaring that “a tate of war 
exists.” which has been forced upon us by the Imperial German Govern- 
ment by and threugh its numerous overt acts against the lives and 
property of American citizens, in plain violation of international law 

i against the protests, peace, and dignity of the United States. 

We have no enmity toward the German people, but deplore aud con 
demp the inhuman and tyrannical conduct of the Imperial militaristic 
German Government. We earnestly hope and pray that by Ut! suc- 

termination of this war it will be completely abol d and 
nuiar government inaugurated throughout the civilized world. 
rherefore in this crisis of our country we hereby solemnly adopt the 
wing: 
Resolutions. 
Resolved, That we citizens of Utah of Seandinayian h t 
mniy pledge our loyal support to the President of the d States 
and to the governor of the State of Utah in obedience to any and every 
‘ id and requirement made of us for prosecuting this war, enlorcing 














and defending the rights our fellow citizens at home and abroad, 
and for maintaming the honor and integrity of our glorious Nation 
aguinst any and all its enemies ; 

Resolved, That we aid and encourage the enlistment of all abic 
bodied men required for the Army and Navy, especially in the militia 
of the State of Utah, and the naturalization of all alien Scandinavians 


within our borders ; 


Resolved, That we increase our racial habits of industry, frugality, 
and economy, and produce and conserve every resource and product 
within our control, holding the same subject to the orders of the 
] ident and the governor for use in the prosecution of this war to a 
successful end; 


Resolved further, That copies of these declarations and r 





be presented to the President of the United States, the gov 
the State of Utah, and our Senators and Representatives in the 
of the United States. 

Liberty, Equality, and Hamanity. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON.JOHN S.SNOOK, 
OF OHIO, 
In tne House or Representatives, 
Thursday, April 5, 1917. 
Mr. SNOOK. 


Mr. Speaker, in his essay on Emerson Maeter- 
linck says: 

It is at first necessary to make the organ of vision similar to the 
object which it is to contemplate. Never would the eye perceive the 
sun had it not first taken the form of the sun; in the same way, never 


would the soul have seen beauty if at first it had not become beautiful | 


itself, and every man should begin by making himself beautiful and 
divine, so as to obtain the view of beauty and divinity. 

As every man who wishes to see beauty must first make him- 
self beautiful, so the man seeking justification for the adoption 
of this resolution must, first of all, be an American. 

He must understand that our Government was founded and is 
maintained to perpetuate the principles of liberty, equality, and 
humanity. 

He must know that this is our ideal. He must stop to think 
What a surrender of these principles, a lowering ef this ideal, 
would mean to those who are to follow. 

He must fully realize that this is not a personal question; that 
it iS not to be settled by our personal like or dislike of any of 
the nations engaged in the war. 

He must put himself in an attitude to see the matter stripped 
of every prejudice, and with an eye seeking only that end which 
will redown to the benefit of our country and the preservation 
of the principles on which it is founded. 

__He must keep in mind that there can be no such thing as a 
divided allegiance, and that the people of the country with which 
Wwe are about to declare war are not to blame for the situation, 
but that the fault lies with a system of government in which 
these people have little or no voice. 

: He must remember that the right to enjoy liberty and free- 
dom is involved, and that to the true American this is the dear- 
est and most sacred right of all. 

The man who approaches the vote on this resolution in this 
attitude and with all these things in his mind, will under- 




















stand the spin of the qu tion I ha made from M 
linek: tl is to his ev l ul ) ill 
beauty of his count id ect b het { l 

learly see the ! to h «duty | “ 

In considering tl lut 1 t the 
a principle involved, and t t tl ] dij “l touehes 
the right of our citizens te freedom, which is the coi 
the foundation of our Goverum 

In this country liberty is unfversal: it is such a comn 

} that we are accustomed to I om a personal 1 
than a national standpoint. On t in very 1 
it seems that our own pers 1 ri ! be inter 
before we are ready to resent t 

We are now face to face with 1 t, Which can not bed 
that eve ry encroachment on t« citixze to ¢ 
liberty is a menace to each one f us. 

Wherever this right is denied it must be defer ! d 
by the common effort of all. 

The acts against our Government peo} } ] 
President to address the Congress. and w ch are the enue 
proposing this resolution, have all been recited in eC PEWS 
and given in detail in the speeches le durin he cou 
this debate. 

They are known of all men, so ] und ! 
them again. 

It is claimed by some who oppose the resolut 
do not justify the course which will result in 

In of their position that Me ‘ 4 
still greater wrongs. that its conduct has I » til router 
infringement of our rights, and tl we ] { ) 
declare war ainst that G rn it. 

In my judgment such arguinent is | ! ‘ 

It is a matter of con 1k ! that most « 
committed in Mexico wer 1 by ir ponsil | 
that the country has been divided by a bloody revolutic 

That her people have not been able to sustain stibie 
ment, and that for these reasons the responsibility is not 
to that involved in the present crisis whe the acts com ! 
of are the deliberate acts of a responsible Government and ai 
brought about over our protest | de of our petit 
and warning. 

Other members seek to justify their opposition on account of 
the conduct of other belligerents. I do not have time to cise 
this question fully. Suftice to say that it has been pointed out 
several times by persons taking part in this debate that unde 
the terms of The Hague convention, which were agreed to | 
all the great nations engaged in this war, that in having mine 
in the North Sea the nations were clearly within their rights 

But, after all, as it has been so many times said, it is not the 
loss of property but the loss of the lives of our citizens that im 
pels us to engage in the war. 

I repeat it is the loss of hundreds of human lives caused 
orders issued in violation of international law, in disregard o! 
the lives of our people, and with no regard for the plainest pri! 
ciples of justice and merey. 

There has also been much talk by some who were opposed to 
the resolution, as an excuse for refusing to support it, that if 
proposed by the President of the United States, and t! 
they refuse to act as a rubber stamp. 

In our Government there must be a Presi« 
be a Congress; each have their duties 

In times like these through which we are pa i 
duty of the President to use every resource at his cor 
secure information concerning the affairs of the Government, 1 
consider such information, and to communicate his thou 
conclusions to Congress. 

sy reason of his position he is enabled to learn facts that ‘ 
of us can ascertain. At this time he has become so thoroughly 
conversnnt with the situation as to make his thoughts and a 


vice of the highest value to those who are willing to listen 
If under those circumstances men, using their own judgment 


impressed by his means of knowledge and the force and lo 
of his statement, are lead to agree with him, can it be well 


that they are foregoing their own notions to follow his will? 

The President has told us, and we know for ourselves, ho 
he has used every resource at his command to avoid war. 

Therefore one of the most forceful reasons for supporting thi 
resolution that the President, after a careful study of 
the facts, advises and urges such action. 

Neither do I believe that there is any force the argum 
which some try to draw from the President’s message that h 
seeks by war to arbitrarily force our form of government on 1! 
nations of Europe. 


is 


to 


In giving the reason for his action he clearly says that 
are not seeking war, but that we have been forced into the 
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struggle to maintain our rights and protect the lives of our 
citizens, 

To my mind he does not speak with the spirit of intolerance, 
but rather expresses the hope that, animated, as we are, with no 
desire for conquest, we may so conduct ourselves and play our 
part that the people of the whole world will be impressed with 
the spirit that animates us and lead of their own volition to 
adopt and put in force our ideal of Government, and that thereby 
liberty may become the ruling force in national life. 

I must confess that the argument of the opposition that ap- 
peals most to me is the one voiced by the gentleman from New 
York {Mr. Lonpon] and by others during the discussion ; that is, 
that the adoption of the resolution means war, with all its at- 
tendant sacrifices and horrors, its destruction of property and 
loss of life, and its sightless and crippled victims. 

I abhor war; it has been ever my hope that it might be possible 
to spare our people from further war; but hate and oppose war 
as we may, and dream of the day when, under the rule of the 
brotherhood of man, countries will lay aside the rule of selfish- 
ness, and nation will respect the right of nation, even a slight 
study of the present situation draws us to the conclusion that 
the hoped-for dav is not at hand. 

As yet it seen.. that nations have no other way of securing 
and maintaining their rights except by force. 

Kiven the men of the party in Europe, for which the gentle- 
man from New York speaks, seem to recognize this fact in the 
present crisis and find themselves taking part on that side of 
the struggle where they believe lies the right. 

On this subject I quote parts of an editorial from a paper pub- 
lished in my own county which gives a clear notion of the situa- 
tion in, which we find ourselves: 

With our many centuries of social striving toward better and more 
ideal conditions of things, it seems upon sober second thought, rather 
discouraging and disheartening, from the broader point of view, to real- 
ize it is necessary te pick out the flower of the young manhood and send 
them forth with gun and cannon to defend the Nation and its freedom, 

It seems too bad, in this day and age, that such things are necessary, 
but circumstances al! seem to point to the fact that they are. You 
can not depend on a universal brotherhood when there is no universal 
brotherhood to depend on. The only thing left is to forbear until for- 
bearance ceases to be a virtue, then strike with sufficient force to ac- 
complish something. 

Some of the best reforms on earth have been brought about by force. 
Let us hope if force must be resorted to in this case something worth 
while will come of it. 

We must approach this vote remembering that in the most 
trying hours of our national existence force has been the only 
arm on which justice could rely. 

That Europe and the world was saved to Christianity by the 
sword; that the Magna Charta was forced from an unwilling 
king, and that our Nation was founded on the sacrifice of our 
people and preserved by the blood of heroes who did not hesitate 
to make war. 

The principles for which they struggled are again at stake. 

Shall we falter and refuse to use force because our course 
entails sacrifice and suffering, or shall we make use of the 
only means left us to protect our lives, maintain our honor, and 
preserve our liberties? 

Let us move forward, confident in our duty and remembering 
the words of America’s greatest philosopher— 

For what avail 

The plow or sail, 
Or land, or life, 
If freedom fail? 





Missouri, the “ Show You” State. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. L. ©. DYER, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In tie House or Represenratives, 
Monday, April 16, 1917. 


Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, every person in Missouri and, for 
that matter, all over the United States, is familiar with the 
*T’m from Missouri” phrase, but few know its derivation. In 
the early seventies there lived in one of those wild Nevada min- 
ing towns an individual of such rare fighting ability that the 
whole country knew of his prowess and respected it. He was 
king of the community and his was a reign of terror. Quick on 
the trigger, he had a row of notches on his gun handle, but his 
specialty was at a rough and tumble. He was a native of 
Arkansas and was proud of the fact. He oasted of the su- 
periority of his native State. So, as the name pleased him, he 
was called “Arkansaw.” He was built like a puma and his 
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punch was like the kick of a mule. “Arkansaw” enjoyed the 
role of champion and handed out his wares in large and severe 
doses ; in fact, there were few men in the vicinity who had not 
been licked by the bully. And once was generally enough for 9 
man. After that he spoke in a meek and subdued tone of voice 
in the Arkansas man’s presence. 

One day there came into the saloon a stranger. A lanky 
solemn-faced boy he was, in patched and faded blue overal|s. 
and a great floppy, brimmed hat. He was a prospector fro) 
the hills and not a particularly successful one—from his look 
“Arkansaw ” caught sight of the youth, who leaned agains: 
post so mournfully watching the roulette and saw a prospect, 
He swaggered over to the stranger and tapped him on the 
shoulder. 

* You, kid,” said he, “ you want to be mighty blamed eare; 
how you're actin’ around here. I’m from Arkansaw, I am.” 

The young fellow cast a lazy, expressionless glance at the 
half-drunk man and turned his attention again to the whoo! 
The miners moved up to see “Arkansaw’s "’ iatest victim. 

“Say, you!” roared the man; “I say I’m from Arkansaw!”" 

* Yes,” drawled the stranger, “I heard you the first time.” 

“Arkansaw ” went into a rage. 

“Ya don’t know me, huh? Well, I eat ’em like you every 
morning before breakfast. I’m an old she wolf from Ark:nsavy, 
I am, and the best two-handed man in the country.” 

The youth jerked off his coat and threw his old hat on th 
floor. 

“Well, by gosh!” he said, “I’m from Missouri; you got to 
show me or I’ll show you!” 

“Arkansaw ” handed his gun to a bystander and rushed. He 
was met with a smash on the jaw that stunned him. Then the 
lanky stranger proceeded to give the bad man a sound thrash- 
ing. When the combat ended the youth was a hero. The 
miners carried him in triumph through the town. There:frer 
if a person made a statement of doubtful veracity some one 
was apt to assert that he was from Missouri and had to he 
shown, 

The story may be fictitious, but it is true in spirit. Missouri 
has been the “ show you” State since her birth, a hundred years 
past. Independence characterized her first official act. Refused 
admission to the Union, she became a State with duly selected 
government officials a year before a new star was added to the 
Nation’s flag. 

Politically Missouri has been the “show you” State, with a 
galaxy of statesmen unsurpassed by any Commonwealth. Her 
sons are legion, led by such captains as Thomas Hart Benton, 
Edward Bates, Frank P, Blair, jr.. Richard P. Bland, Lewis t, 
Linn, Carl Schurz, and George C. Vest. 

The spirit of the pioneer has given to the “show you” Siate 
a rank preeminent. Virginia is “the Mother of Presidents.” 
Kentucky “the Mother of Governors,” and Missouri “ the 
Founder of States.” Under the Austins, of Potosi, Mo., Mis- 
sourians fought for Texas independence and later made homes 
in the * Lone Star” State by the tens of thousands. Settlers of 
the coast from Puget Sound to San Diego Harbor, Missourians 
first opened the gates of the Pacific to the flow of Americin 
immigration. Under Doniphan and his “one thousand Miss 
rians” they added the Southwest to the Nation’s domain ani 
later sent the left wing of their beloved Price’s army to found 
Montana and Idaho. They gave Wisconsin, New Mexico, «uid 
California their first governors, Arizona her last, and Idaho aud 
and Utah their present. Builders of the Nation and founders o! 
States have Missourians ever been. Settlers on Missouri soil 
and later Missouri’s Territorial governors were the two famed 
leaders of the greatest exploring expedition in our annals— 
Meriwether Lewis and William Clark. The discoverer of Yc!- 
lowstone Park was a native of the “show you” State—Jolin 
Colter—and the father of the Santa Fe Trade and Trail : 
other—William Becknell. 

In war, as in peace, the “show you” State has more t! 
played her part. In Indian warfare for decades she defend: 
her borders without help from others. She sent her sons unc: 
Gentry to help subdue the Seminoles in Florida, under Dodse 
to conquer Black Hawk in Illinois and Wisconsin, and unde: 
Boone and others to struggle with the hordes of western tribes 
for half a century. She furnished the “Xenophan of thie 
Mexican War” who triumphed in New Mexico, Durango, 20! 
Chihauhau in °48 and seven decades later gave a Pershing 
to the Nation to repeat and enlarge these exploits. Alone 
among States she sént 100,000 strong to wear the blue an 
50,000 to don the gray. 

The wonder of the “show you” State is that she could give 
so much and still be great. Sending her sons and daughters 
to found States or still strife, Missouri retained on her fertile 
soil the seed of greater harvests. For literature the world’s 
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- » . re rs . , r Ty ols an Srey . na > } 
or reared a Nelson, Knapp, Pulitzer, King, and Williams. For oh England and France and Italy and R have ially ipplied 
‘ a emsetves 1 cal not \N flor the I t i i ] ‘ 1} 
science she gave to the world the astronomer, See, and the civil | ; aa nery “g° k i - ae : a , 
engineer, Eads. ; ee 
‘ : a= : Ei} 
4 people wonderful in deeds are the citizens of the “show ; a 
ou” State. Native born, nine out of ten, they are true types of ia aa hi: re ‘in th “a ih that our tndust 
4 ji - i wards I es mu 
real American when given a chance. That chance was the | prolific and’ more effi } ' 
natural resources of Missouri, covering 69,000 square miles of | Romically managed | narticul rea 
, . o . . ® ) mur ta } I he } ( iy nt 
evtile soil, Ranking seventh in population in 1910, the “show | Py 0UD Vass San wey} , 
vou” State had three and one-half million persons to till her | things will 
you wl 1 1ing 
|. gather her berry, apple, and melon crops unsurpassed ine nd 
her coal, lead, zine, iron, nickel, cobalt, barytes, and stone; cut | °“«. rl pond see tan ' 
- millions of feet of hard and soft timber; make her factories a 21 
productive; trap her game; and enjoy her mild climate and | hone host eng l the sé ‘ 
Ozark scenery. Cities she of wealth and size; St : 1t friends and saviors of f1 
Louis, the fourth in the Nation; another, Kansas City, the se ry ' ( 
ond railroad center and live-stock market in the world; fir mi Mi ass d to the fu el 
. aoa . : ’ nd tactor nd m ~ ; 
cial centers, both, each with a United States reserve bank, the | | _ x ene) 
only instance in the Nation of two such institutions in one 
State, and the former with a United States farm-loan bank 
Still not an urban Commonwealth is the “show you” State, for | 9» . : _- ee thet - , : 
only 38 per cent of her population live in towns of 5,000 and ! of our own Nation and « the nati 
over: a land of homes, churches, and schools; of native Amer- | is an : ndance © ippli \ 
icar blessed in fertile acres and running waters; of mountains, rote 7 akon 
woodlands, prairie, and bottoms; of cities and country—such is . the whole g ‘ 
the “show you” State, “Imperial Missouri,” whose official | break down and fail. The wo i 
motto, true in precept and practice, has been and is “ Let the | 'BS Me present emergen ee 
are o* the people be the supreme law.” I 
I 
- the fat the wat 1 the fat M 
rhe President’s Appeal to Every Man, Woman, and Child, | (oU2* "Pon Chom fo ont Bo step 
— sale and disti f I I 
~ “ - > It is of t most in } 
nT ‘ y .py pie 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS done, and i t | f I 
OF } on ; n . a i] 0 i ¢ 
. - r Y 4 ry , { and make « tain that Oo pair i 
4 
HON. JOHN W. LANGLEY, = | matter. 
' APPEALS 
OF KENTUCKY, ; ’ ; 
a. i I Til ) i i ‘ t 
[In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, — oe 
Vonday, April 16, 1917. Sane : t : 
Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, under the leay [oO met 2 Shes coat of t ) 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, and for the reasons stated oe 
i itking the request therefor, I include the addr of the 
President of the United States to the people of the country as 
ppeared in the Washington Post of to-day. 
. The address is as follows: 
] ENT APPEALS TO EVERY AMERICAN MAN, W . ( ) 5; * 
f BEAK, ACT, AND SERVE ‘Tor ER » Mr ? \ S } 
o lrtst”’—IN AN ADDRESS TO Count P W i 
How Farmers, MANUFACTI is, MIDDLEMEN, Co Us ( ; 
; RAILWAY MEN, MINERS, MERCHANTS, §& PBUI iS, ND 
Ee EWIVES MAY HELP TO WIN THB WAR, t 
t Wilson last night is 1 the foll » tl i 
\ n people: l 
‘ fellow countrymen, the entrance of our own beloved country I l 
1 and terrible war for democracy and human which | especia 
! cen the world creates so many problems of nati life and 
action, which call for immediate consideration and settlement, that I 
hope you will permit me to address to you a few words of | t ul P 
Sel and appeal with regard to them. eee 
P “We are rapidly putting our Navy upon an effective war footing and | }°"'" : : 
F are about to create and equip a great army, but these are the ple * ig 1 in a ae a 
parts of the great task to which we have addressed ourselve rh is ae aa } 
not a single selfish element, so far as I can see, in the « we ar +} : 
4 lighting for, the confide i 
& ARE FIGHTING FOR MANKIND. — the men who I 
i ‘ : : n Ve ; _| managers perat 
‘We are fighting for what we believe and wish to be th ghts of | arteri , the Nat 
mankind and for the future peace and security of the wor fo do | sponsibility of see it that 
this thing worthily and successfully we must devote ourst to the | an ‘ i ! 
service without regard to profit or material advantage, and with an g 


energy and intelligence that will rise to the level of the enterprise | bi ilder t thought t fe o 
itselt, We must realize to the full how great the task is and how | food and the war supplies must be carried across the 
many things, how many kinds and elements of capacity and service and | many ships are sent to t yottom. 














self-sacrifice, it involves. ~ oa f es of those that go down m 
, These, then, are the things we must do, and do well, |! les fight- | or lo the miner let me say that h tand 
ing—the things without which mere fighting would be fruitless: the work of the world waits on him. If he slacker ‘ : 
‘We must supply abundant food for ourselves and for our armies | statesmen are helpless, He also is enlisted in the gr 
and our seamen, not only, but also for a large part of the nations with EVERY GARD! . 
whom we have now made common cause, in whose support and by ; a. ; oe ; : 
whose sides we shall be fighting. re ; a rhe . ge ure —— 5 - need to be ae Ll hoy u 
eae HUNDREDS OF SHIPS NEEDED. | remind his employees that their service is absolute ndist 
We must supply ships by the hundreds out of our shipyards to | is counted on by every man who loves the country and it 
carry to the other side of the sea, submarines or no submarines, what “Let me suggest, also, that everyone who «¢ or 
will every day be needed there and abundart materials out of our | garden helps, and helps greatly, to selve the prob f 1 
: ‘ells and our mines and our factories with which not only to clothe | the nations; and that every housewife who practi trict 
vs and equip our own forces on land and sea but also to clothe and sup- | puts herseif in the ranks of those who serve thi Nation i 
port our people for whom the gallant fellows under arms can no longer | time for America to correct her uny } fault of f 
work; to help clothe and equip the armies with which we are cooperat- | extravagance. Let every man and every woman hk 
‘ng in Europe, and to keep the looms and manufactories there in raw | careful, provident use and expenditure a pub , 
taaterial; coal to keep the fires zotng in ships at sea and in the fur- | of patriotism which nm ; 


haces of hundreds of factories across the sea: steel out of vhich to 
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SUPREME TEST HAS COME, 


“In the hope that this statement of the needs of the Nation and of 
the world in this hour of supreme crisis may stimulate those to whom it 
comes, and remind all who need reminder of the solemn duties of a time 
such as the world has never seen before, I beg that all editors and pub- 
lishers everywhere will give as prominent publication and as wide cir- 
culation as possible to this appeal. 

“I venture to suggest, also, to all advertising agencies that they would 
perhaps render a rer substantial and timely service to the country if 
er would give it widespread repetition. And I hope that clergymen 
will not think the theme of it an unworthy or inappropriate subject of 
comment and homily from their pulpits. 

“The supreme test of the Nation has come. We must all speak, act, 
and eerve together! 


“ Wooprow WILSON.” 





Freedom of the Seas, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


MON. BENJAMIN L. FAIRCHILD, 
OF NEW YORK, 


In THe House or Representatives, 
Monday, April 16, 1917. 


Mr. BENJAMIN L. FAIRCHILD. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave granted to me to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude a resolution of the Lincoln Republican Club, of the city of 
Yonkers, N, Y., in loyal support of the President. 

The resolution is as follows: 

Yonkers, N, Y., April 12, 1917. 
Ilon, BENJAMIN L. FAIRCHILD, 
Congressman, Washington, D. C. 
DEAR Sir: 


Whereas, by the infringement of the rights of American citizens, by the 
denial of the freedom of the seas to the American merchant marine, 
and by the illegal destru: tion of American lives and property, a state 
of war, which was not of our seeking, has been forced upon us by a 
foreign power: Therefore be it 
Resolvcd, That we, the members of the Lincoln Republican Club, of 

the city of Yonkers, N. Y., in regular meeting assembled, do hereby 

affirm our loyalty to our Leloved country and solemnly pledge to the 

President of the United States and the National Government our hearty 

end unfaltering support in the maintenance of our national honor, in 

the safeguarding of our rights and liberties as a free people, and in the 
protection of American lives and institutions against the aggression 
of an alien foe. 

True to the memory of our fathers, who established and, at a later 
date, preserved this Union, we will upholl the heritage they have handed 
down to us, and, conscious of our long forbearance, which has been will- 
fully misinterpreted, but with the courage born of the knowledge of the 
unassailable justice of our cause, we will preserve unsullied the honor 
of our country and our flag. 

Very sincerely, yours, 
The LiInco~tn Repusiican CLvp, 
Per WM. J. Mostrer, Seerctary, 





Food Production. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. WILLIAM E. MASON, 
OF ILLINOIS, 
In tre House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, April 16, 1917. 


Mr. MASON, Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp upon the question of food 
products by printing therein a report made by the University of 
Illinois, and also upon the same subject an advertisement calling 
for farm hands in western Canada. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


[From the Daily News, Apr. 12, 1917.) 
FARM WANDS WANTED—WESTERN CANADA FARMERS REQUIRE 50,000 AMERI- 
CAN FARM LABORERS AT ONCE. 


Urgent demand sent out for farm help by the Government of Canada. 
Good wages. Steady employment. Low railway fares. Pleasant sur- 
roundings. Comfortable homes. No compulsory military service. A 
splendid opportunity for the young man to investigate western Canada's 
agricultural offerings and to do so at no expense. Only those accus- 
tomed to farming need apply. 

The demand for farm labor in Canada is so great that as an induce- 
ment te secure at once the necessary help required Canada will give 
160 acres of land free as a homestead and allow the farm laborer who 
files on tand to apply the time he is working for other farmers as resi- 
dence duties the same as if he had lived on the land he had applied for. 
‘This effer made only to men working on Canadian farms during 1917, 
thus making it possible to reduce the necessity of actual residence to 
two years Instead of three years, as under usual conditions. This ap- 
peal for farm help is in no way connected with enlistment for military 
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service, but solely to secure farm laborers to increase agricultural out- 
put. <A wenderful opportunity to earn good wages while securing «a 
farm. Canadian Government will pay all fare over 1 cent per mile fron, 
St. Paul and Duluth to Canadian destination. For particulars as {,, 
railway rates and districts where labor is required or other informatio; 
regarding western Canada, apply to ————, authorized Canadian Gov. 
ernment agent. 


MOBILIZATION FOR Foop Propuction—A PLAN FOR CIVIL-MILITARY Spy 
IcE TO INSURE AN ADEQUATE FoopD SUPPLY FOR THE UNITED Sy,7) 
AND WESTERN EvROPE—PROPOSED BY THK UNIVERSITY OF ILLINO\s 
PREPARED BY THE FACULTY OF THE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE AND (7; 
DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS, 

This plan is based upon the following facts: 

1. The present production of food in the United States is not inerps 
ing in proportion to the increase in population. 

2. In going to war the production of food is our strongest asset, jy. 
ticularly in view of the reduced food production in Canada and ; 
western Europe. 

3. The experience of all time indicates that every nation in cot; 





to war puts men into active military service without regard to the jj 
turbance of basic industrial conditions, even the production of th: 
of the people. 

4. Indiscriminate enlistment from the farms with no plan for Ja} 
replacement is certain to reduce food production below the leye| 
positive need, for we already have two lean years behind us, and wn 
present conditions of a hungry world continued shortage may mean ¢ 
aster. 

5. If an adequate food supply is to be assured, the military plan 411 «; 
include an enlistment for food production as definite as for service ; 
the front. From the first the Department of War should as rigoroy-: 
protect the food production as it does any other means of nat 
defense. 

6. Anything like limiting the food of the people is wholly unnec: 
if reasonabie attention be given to the business of production, Americ) 
has land enough, if it is properly handled, to feed both herself any 
western Europe; besides, more men would be required to enforc 
police restriction of food than would be required to turn a scarcity i: 
an abundance. c 

7. For years labor has been deserting the land and building up co) 
tions of employment that the farmer can not meet, for it is impossi!) 
to conduct a farm upon the eight-hour plan and according to union 
rules. The typical family of five can not work to the best advantag 
the typical farm of 120 to 240 acres, and the farmer has reached 1)\ 
limit in the use of machinery and in the employment of his childr 
to replace the hired help that has gone to the city. Any plan to |i 
safe, therefore, must not only make good the enlistment from th 
country, but must actually add to the present labor supply of the farn 


DETAIL PROCEDURE. 
I, REGISTRATION. 


Register every farm operator, whether owner, tenant, or manag 
together with the number of acres of tillable land, pasture, and tim! 
the men he usually employs, including his sons, and the num!» 
men he would need to employ in order to insure maximum crops, 


II, ENLISTMENT. 


Enlist in the civil-military service and under military pay th: 
ing classes : 

1. Men above military age, especially with farm experience. 

2: Men of military age and of good health but either permane: 
or temporarily unfit for war service at the front. 

5. Boys from 15 to 18 years of age, whether from the country or f: 
the city. 

If. TRAINING-CAMP FARMS. 


1, Establish at convenient points on land rented by the Govern: 
and suitable for intensive farming military camps where the eulis! 
men not otherwise employed (see under Employment) may be gathered 
and housed, such farms to be devoted to the raising of crops requir 
a maximum amount of hand labor, such as vegetables, small fruit 
cotton, and tobacco. 

2. Erect at these centers facilities for drying and canning such 
products for preservation and for transportation. 


IV, EMPLOYMENT. 


1, On farms: The largest asset for food production is the thousa1 
of farms already ocgneien under the management of experienced far 
ers, each with an independent business operating through estabiishe 
channels of trade. Here should go the maximum of the enlisted n 
and the camps should be ready at all times to furnish list of availa! 
help, it being understood that men under employment by the farni 
are on furlough and off Government pay, receiving from the farmer t! 
“going wage” of the locality, dependent upon the work the man or (li 
boy is able to do. All such enlisted men should be reported from t 
to time, as may be required by the military authorities. ; 

It should be understood as a part of the plan that an enlisted ma! 
having taken service with a farmer and becoming dissatisfied may return 
to the camp and the lower wage, or if he is unable to give satisfac! 
he may be discharged. in which case he must return at once to camp. — 

2. Enlisted men not employed on private farms should be at |! 
camp farms under military discipline, but under agricultural ieadersh*) : 
such men to devote their first attention to the production of food uni 
the direction of an agricultural leader, chosen in each case for 1h! 
ability in the particular kind of farming followed at this special camp. 

The plan of farming should be such as to afford time for regula 
military drill for those of milltary age and below, not only for tl 
welfare of the camp but in order to afford preparation for such as 3! 
going to the front as soon as their age limitations or physical disabiliti 
are removed. In general, men of military age and above without far 
experience should be quartered in regions engaged in intensive farm)! 
where oversight is possible. . ; 

As the camp is depleted by members entering the active militar) 
coves its numbers should be systematically replenished by new enlist 
ments. 

Registration or entistment for civil-military service shenld he con 
sidered’ as truly patriotic as any service, and such enlistment should |" 
hrough formal recognition, as by uniforms, by use 0! 

e 


special or; izations, ranks, and degrees of efficiency, even promotion 


and commissions, Especially is this true for the younger men aud boys. 
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War With Germany. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
I 


HON. HUBERT 


OF TENNESSEE, 


FISHER, 


In toe House or Representatives, 
Monday, April 16, 1917. 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include resolutions adopted 


sided over by Hon. T. C. Ashcroft, mayor. 
The resolutions are as follows: 
Memruis, TENN., April 15, 1927. 

Iion. Hupert F, Fisuer, M. C., 

Washington, D. C.: 

Whereas, in the wisdom of Providence and under the guidance of the 
President and the Congress of the United States expressing the will 
of the people, this Nation has entered into a mighty world war ; and 

Whereas this is a moment for the solemn consecration of every man, 
woman, and child in the Nation to the cause of liberty and humanity ; 
and 


Whereas every physical, mental, and natural resource of the Nation and 


the people thereof should, in order to assure victory and peace, be placed 
of the 


at the disposition and disposal of the constituted authorities 

Goyernment: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the people of Memphis in mass meeting assembled, 
do hereby pledge to the President and to the Congress of these United 
States our supreme loyalty and consecration to the national cause ; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That we do urge upon the Congress of these United States 
the necessity of upholding the hands of the President by immediate 
doption of a system of selective universal military service that will 
call to the colors all classes and conditions of men, conserving their 
fforts along the lines to which they are best suited ; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be wired to the President, 
to the President of the Senate, to the Speaker of the House of Repre 
sentatives, to the Hon. K. D. McKgruar, Senator, and to the 
Hurert F. FisHer, Member of Congress, it being our united wish that 
the chairman of this mass meeting, Hon. T. C. Ashcroft, mayor of Mem- 
phis, express through this medium our pledge of loyalty and undyi 
patriotism. 

Respectfully transmitted, 


ying 


T. C. ASHCROFT, Manor. 
Epwarp McCormack, Secretary 








War With Germany. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD VOIGT, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
In THe Hovuse or REPRESENTATIVES. 
1917. 


Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Speaker, from the hundreds of communics 
tions received by me bearing on the question of whether war 
shall be declared against Germany it is apparent that the people 
whom I have the honor to represent in this House are almost 
a unit in being opposed to such a step. I have heard in one way 
or another from about 8,000 voters in my district. They all pro- 
test against the proposed step, with the exception of a small 
number, not exceeding 20. 
the sentiments of my constituents, in a matter such as this, 
which so vitally affects their lives and their fortunes, I should, 
as their Representative, defer to their practically unanimous 
judgment. 

_I have given the subject most earnest and conscientious con- 
sideration, I should be glad to shift the responsibility of the 
decision, if such a step were possible. It is a question which 


Thursday, April 5, 


each Member of the House must decide for himself, guided by his | 


conscience and his responsibility to his God. 

' It is my judgment that both of the belligerent factions in the 
European war have violated our rights as their necessities to 
them seemed to demand. Great Britain has strewn a large por- 
tion of the ocean with mines, against the rules of international 
law. She has declared a blockade of belligerent and neutral 
countries which our State Department has declared to be illegal 
and indefensible, and she has modified arbitrarily the contraband 
list until no article of peaceful commerce remains as noncontra- 

nd. Germany has illegally operated her submarines, has sunk 
American ships. and destroyed American lives ruthlessly and 
without warning. : 


| tempted to go through the 
| commerce to reach ports of Europe which were neutral as to us 


Germany 
at a patriotic mass meeting in the city of Memphis, Tenn., pre- | 


Hon. | 


| of the city of Sheborgan on the question ‘ 


Even if I were not in accord with | 


Although at the beginning ot 
its neutrality, we have 
mitted to ever) 


the war our country proclaimed 
tact been neutral. We have sub 
our rights by Great Britain. It is 


not, in 
violation of 


| true that we have protested, but we have done nothing to back 
|} up our protest. 


We have 
rights on the part ot! 
property «ard 


to submit 
vith the 


| ‘ 
miuive: been 


retused to violation of our 
result that Americnn 
lost. If we had at 


British mine fields with our neutral! 


Germany, 


American lives 


there would have been the same resistance on the part of Great 
sritain which we have encountered on the part of Germany, and 
the same consequent loss of life and property 

Great Britain by her illegal methods has endenvored to starve 
and Germany by way of retaliation has conducted he 
submarine warfare in order to starve Great Britain. Both 
of them are violating our rights and disregarding international 
law. If we wus 


oul 


lye. ’ : 
Helyer ¢ steht 


for wal one, we have it again 
the other, 

I believe it to be the course of wisdem to stand aside snd let 
Iiurope fight out its own battles, Our entry into this horribk 
conflagration is against our traditions, it is against the advice 

|} of the Father of our Country, which bas served us well since 
the establishment of the Republic, and it casts to the winds thi 

Monroe doctrine. 
iy the passage of this reselutioi we entangle ourselves in the 


bloody intrigues of Europe, we become the backers and bankers 


of countries on the verge of financial exhaustion, our young 
manhood will die in the trenches of Europe—and all for the 
purpose of settling a qnarrel in the making of which we were 


not consulted. My soul rebels at the thought. 

It is certain that the resolution before the House will pass by 
an overwhelming vote. Ms change the result, but 
[ can not find it in my conscience to yote with the majority, and 
shall be compelled to vote no. 

If war shall be declared, my opposition to the step will cease 
and I shall be in honor and duty bound to support the Gover! 
ment in all steps which to my mind shall bring victory to Amer 
ican arms and an early peace. 

I make a part of my remarks a 
communications received from my 


yote Cah not 


lew ol and 


the many 
district : 


INCSSALES 


SUEBOYGAN, W {pril 2, 19 
lion, EDWARD Vora, 
Washingt lr. ¢ 
Ity referendum vote taken the la two days of the qualified electot 


Shall our ¢ 
$082 yoted n ind 17 


ountry enter into 
the Europeau voted yes. Certified to a 
rreet 


PREDERICK VOLLRATH, 


\. O. BASSUENER, 
ADAM TRHESTER, 
Canvdaascr 
SHEBOYGAN, W tpril 4, on 
on, Epwarp Vor 
Washington, D, ¢ 
Since sending the last telegram the ferendum vote taken by the 
jualitied electors of Sheboygan County, outside the city of Sheboygan, 
2.051 voted against our country entering into the European war No 
votes were cast in taver ot wal Certified to as correct by the can 
Vassers 
OrTo A. TASSUVE? 
j VOLLEATH 
ADAM ‘TRESTER,. 
Hon. Epwarp VotaT, 
Washington, D. ¢ 
Ninety per cent of the people of Washington County are with you in 
your stand against war. We wish t Godspeed. 
Jos. F. Uuner 
Rep thlican County Chairman. 
BeEAverR DAM, WIS A{pril 2, 9. 
Ifon. Enpwarp Voict 
Washington, D. ¢ 
Am sending by mai! petition against war, 302 signature 
FP. J. Mincacu, Mayor 
CLYMAN, WIS., April 2, 1917, 
Ifon, Epwarp Vol 
Washington, D. C.: 
St. John’s congregation stands without a dissenting vote for pr 


aud against war. 
F. X. Scuneiper, Pastor, 


Croan Grove, WIS., March 39, 1917, 
Hon. Evwarp Vorcr 


Washington, D. C.: 


We, the undersigned, earnestly beg that you use all available effort 
in keeping.our country out of war, a struggle that will mean butcuery 
of the flower of our youth, the wrecking of thousands of home the 
orphanage of thousands of children 

Jor Van De WALI 


(And 


48 others). 
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. . sida asltineiantent — iat italia ee ei ate 
Wacurcun, WIS., March. 31, 1917. President has, IT believe, stated that the present generation sh I 
llon. Epwanp Voter, } the expense of the war. I think it is generally assumed that the pr 
Washington, D. C.: | generation means within the next 10 to 15 years. Most of our ©: 
We the undersigned residents of Wauputr Wis., and vicinity, re- | ment bond issues have no actual maturity, but are redeemable a 
epe y notify you that we not in favor of war. . certain date, and this new feature must be made clear to the ad: 
ae E. C. FENBLON tration. I personally think that the suppression of German milit 
(And 184 others). while essential to the present day, will mean fully as much, if not 
ee to posterity, and that, therefore, we would not be shifting to post 
Pont WASHINGTO Wis. March 29, 1917 our present responsibilities if we were to aliow them to pay a p 
Congressman Voict : , ; weer the cost of the tremendous benefits to be derived by crushing Pri 
Washington, D. C | as we understand it to-day. Whatever we do, and how we do 
ug p HF. Ve financial way, great care must be taken that the economic cond 
DeAr Sin: Taking it for granted that you desire to know the senti- | the country be jarred as little as possible, if at all. 
ment of your constituents, allow me to state that your stand has the As regards the amount of the total $5.000,000,000 loan 
indorsement not only of myself, but of 95 per cent of the voters here. | England might absorb, say, in the course of 12 months, | ) 
The sentiment here is pro-United States and believe in leaving well | it might be somewhere between $350,000,000 and $500,000,000, 


enough alone. I have customers from the rural districts calling almost 
every day and they are most pronounced in their expression against 
entering the reat conflict. 

\ truly, yours, HENRY SCHOENSIGEI 


Bditor Port Washington Pilot. 


War With Germany. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


JAMES A. GALLIVAN, 
OF 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


ION. 


REPRESENTATIVES, 
tpril 5, 1917. 

Mr. GALLIVAN, Mr. Speaker, under the unanimous consent 
granted to Members to extend their remarks on public resolution 
No, 1, I desire to say that I refrained from active participation 
in the discussion because I have been troubled with conflicting 
emotions, and, while always prepared to vote for what the Presi- 
dent recommends, I somehow or other could not fashion my 
words together in the way I have desired. Too much already 
has been spoken. There has been a lot of windy-worded patriot- 
Now the time for real action, and I have received a 
suggestion from one of the most distinguished financiers of New 
England regarding the financing of war with Germany which 
I desire to call to the attention of the House at this time. This 
elaborate and well-thought-out program comes from Mr. James 
J. Phelan, a leading member of the firm of Hornblower & Weeks, 
of Boston, who is not only a born financier, but is one of the 
most patriotic Americans in my State. Mr. Phelan’s suggestions, 


rHe House or 
Thursday, 


In 


is 


ism. 








as they come to me, are as follows: 

Regarding the contemplated United Stat Government i 1e 
$5,000,000,000, I am of the opinion that the iccess of the offs 
would be very much more decided if the offering was max n inst 
ments; that is, if at the outset $2,000,000,000 be offered, $1.000.000.000 
thi months thereafter, $1,000,000,000 six months thereafter, ‘and 
$1,000,000,000 nine months thereafter, the bonds to bear interest at 8 
per cent, but in the event of it being decided to pay a higher rate of 
interest on any installment subsequent to any bonds then outstanding 
of tl that such bonds outstanding should have the right to con- 
vert to the higher rate bonds from the date of issue of such higher rate 
VONnCS 


It would seem to me that a plan of mobilization of bond distributors 


throughout the country should be made; that full information, officially 
in printed form, should be in the possession of all distributors before 

iy offering in any part of the country should be attempted, and that 
the offering should be begun simultaneously throughout the whole coun- 
try; that the services of all distributors should be without cost to the 
Government; that the bonds should be of such denomination to per- 
mit the small investor to subscribe liberally numerically ; that such part 
of the issue as is made for the purpose of lending to the allies shouk 
mature at the same time the obligation of the allies to the United States 


Government matures or shortly thereafter; that the balance of the bonds 
mature serially during the next 10 years and that provision be made 
through various forms of taxation for the meeting of such maturities. 
Vhis taxation could take the form: 

First, of an increase of all tariffs on such imports as might be con- 
strued luxuries ; second, increase of internal revenues on all wines, 
liquors, beers, tobacco, cigarettes, and other luxuries; third, a graded 
iax of from $10 to $25 on all pleasure automobiles tn operation through- 


as 


out the country; fourth, a graded stamp tax for places of amusement, 
uch as tnoving-picture shows, theaters, operas, etc. In a word, seek 
out all luxuries for the purpose of taxation. 

Then, next approach the income of the individual. On this item I 


would reduce the amount exempt from taxation from $4,000 to $1,500 
making, however, such tax light, but a tax nevertheless, in order ‘that 
all may assume a portion of the responsibility on the ground of equal 
opportunity with proportionate responsibility, and that this is a Govy- 
ernment “of the people, by the people, and for the people.” Of course 
the greater burden of this tax should come where it can be most easily 
borne, and that on the incomes of the wealthy. This could be worked 
out by increasing at intervals the now existing 8 per cent excess tax— 
that is, the 8 per cent excess to be on all incomes from such amount 
to such an amount—and then increasing 1 per cent for each increase 
of $100,000 per annum until such time as the excess rate has been ad- 
ranced te not more than 15 per cent. Corporations might be treated 
along similar lines, but with not so large an increase in the rate; cer- 
tainly not if it is expected that they are to contribute their materials 
and services for practically cost; that is, it will not be fair to tax cor- 
porations, who will be called upon to furnish materials either in the 
raw or finished state at almost cost, an excessive tax in addition. 

[ have said that the bonds actually issued for our own purposes 
should run off serially in the next 10 years, I say this because the 


A 


initial $2,000,000,000, if the loan brought out in install: 
the first installment is for that amount, I would expect that 
land would subscribe for $150,000,000 to $200,000,000, 
The patriotism of the people of the country unque 
desire on the part of all to aid is equally plain. However, that t 
results be obtained in a matter of this kind, mobilization of exp 
an organization of greatest efficiency can be had from the vy 
ning of the offering, Is essentia!. An extensive campaign of 
should be made beyond that of the various banks and bankir 
The tremendous success of the recent British internal I 


is 


is Stior 


loan, whe 
were 8,000,000 subscribers, was due to the widespread advertisin 
had prepared the minds of the people several weeks ahead, mak 
individual feel that the war was his personal concern. 

Mr. Speaker, may I also insert, as an extension of my 1 
the following indorsement of my position, just receive: 
own home town? 

Sourn Boston, MAss., April 
Hon. J. A. GALLIVAN. 

Dear Srr- At a meeting of the Hersey Mutual Aid Associat 
in Dahlgren Hall, April 12, 1917, your decision in the present 
unanimously indorsed, 


Hersey Mutual Arp ASSOCIATI 
WILLIAM B. GALLAGHER, Presid 
Frank B. Ryan, Vice President, 
Louctus W. CLEAVES, Treasure 


Epwarp J. BurvLey, Financial S¢ 
Rovert OGDEN, Recording Nee 
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HON. THOMAS 8. BUTLI 

OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
» se arr ’ 
In rue House or Representativi 
Wonday, April 16, 1917. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, under the leave 
extend my remarks in the Recorp I include commut 
and resolutions adopted by certain organizations it 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

PARKES! (tG CHAMBER OF { 
Parkesburg, Pa., 
Hon. THOMAS S. BUTLER, 
House of Repre sentatives, Washington, D. OC. 

Sir: We have the honor to advi that at the regul: t 
ing of the directo:s of the Parkesburg Chamber of C 
April 3, 1917, the following resolutions were unanim hy 
“ Whereas we, as ‘oval citizens of the great United Stat 

and also of the borough of Parkesburg, county of Ch 
Pennsylvania, realizing the gravity of the offensc 
foreign power upon the lives and property of our inha 
in the pursuit of their peaceful and legitimate right 
seas: Therefore be it 

“ Resolved, That we, the board of directors of the Pa 
ber of Commerce, in the regular monthly meeting of the 
held the evening of the 3d of April, A. D. 1917, do hereby put 
on record as being heartily in sympathy with the declarati 


esteemed President, His Excellency Woodrow Wilson, as ma 


before the assembled bodies of Congress on the 2d day of 
April, and are thoroughly in accord with his ideas for th 
said abuses as above stated; be it further 

“ Resolved, That our citizeus of the said borough of |! 
requested to display prominently in and above their prt 


loved national emblem in token of their approval of 
by our national authorities.” 
Signed as per orders of the board. 
HB. A. BEAtR, Jr., P 
C. BE. MILurn, Scerete 


Whereas there has been introduced in the Congress of the Unit 
a bill providing for some form of universal training, by wh 
may be at all times in the United States of America in resi 
supplemental to the Regular Army a force of men prepared 
ing and experience to take up their duty as soldiers of this It 
for the purpose of guarding its welfare and of protecting || i 
invasion: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That we, the people of the city of Coatesville, Chesict 

County, Pa., in meeting assembled, this 9th day of April, A. D. 191: 
do hereby appreve the said bill and indorse unreservedly the principle 
of universal training so that there may be at all times in reserve a body 
of citizen soldiery who are prepared by experience and education to 
render to their country that service which their country has the right 
and privilege of requiring of them; be it further 
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Pegolved, That a copy of this resolution be forwarded to His Excel- 
jency Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States of America, and 
to the Hon. THoMaS 8S. Burcer, Representative in (Congress from this 
district, and that we do urge upon the said Hon. THomaAs 5, Borurr 
that he cast his vote in Congress in favor of such bill. 4 

A. H. Swinc, Chairman, 


Cuester, Pa., March 29, 1917. 
Hion. Wooprow WILSON, 


President of the United States of America. 


To His Excatuency. The business and professional men of the city 
ef Chester and its vicinity, assembled in meeting at the Chester Club, 
March 29, 1917, recognizing the gravity of the situation confronting the 
American people, and realizing the weighty responsibilities resting upon 
tae Chief Magistrate of the Nation. hereby solemnly renew their oath 
of allegiance to the Government of the United States, and pledge their 
cordial, united, and unqualified support to the administration and to 
Congress in every measure to be adopted by the executive and the 
legislative branches of the Government providing for the national safety 
and promotive of the unsullied honor of their beloved country. ; 

it is the sense of this meeting that in view of the persistently hostile 
attitude of the Imperial Government of this Nation such safety can 
be secured and such honor maintained by force of arms alone. 

Should war be declared or be recognized as already existing, the Com 
mander in Chief of the Army and Navy of the United States may be 
assured of the loyal sympathy and support of the people of Delaware 
County. 

7 GARNETT PENDLETON, Chairman, 
CHARLES R. LONG, 
Dr. W. KNOWLES EVANS, 
Committce on Resolution, 


Spring Cry, Pa, 


Hon. THomMAS S. Butier, M. C., 
Washington, D. C.: 
In a large and enthusiastic patriotic mass meeting the following 


resolution was passed : 

Resolved, That this large and patriotic gathering of Spring City and 
Royersford express to Congress our devotion to the Government of the 
United States and pledge to Congress our loyal and whole-hearted sup- 
port in whateyer may be done in the present and international crisi 

Il. H. HoLLowsusn, Chairman, 





Military Training at Our Schools. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 
HON. HENRY I. EMERS 


Or OHIO, 


ON, 


In tur House or Representatives, 
Monday, April 16, 1917. 


Mr. EMERSON, Mr. Speaker, I desire to extend my remarks 


in the Recorp by inserting some arguments in favor of a bill I | 


introduced to provide universal military training at our schools 
and colleges, 
MILITARY TRAINING AT OUR SCHOOLS. 

{n our discussions of the various schemes for putting our 
country in proper condition to take and keep the place due her 
among the great nations of the earth, sufficient importance is 
not being given to the imparting of military training at all 


schools big enough to justify the United States in furnishing 


the necessary instructors. 


No good reason is known for depriving any school, denomina- | 


tional or otherwise, of the great benefits to be derived from 
systematic and healthy exercises given the students by com- 
petent instructors. The fact that these exercises are useful in 
the training of a man for military duties in war should not act 


as a deterrent to any young man, whatever may be the walk in | 


life which he expects to follow after leaving school, and it 
Should increase his desire to be thus trained if he is a patriot 
and loves his country. 

No oath of allegiance or of enlistment need be required of 
the boy while at school, nor any obligation to complete the mili 
tary training which he may have begun. 

Uniform clothing would greatly increase the interest taken 
and the benefit received, but it is not absolutely essential. 

The fact that several million school boys of varying ages are 
annually being instructed in military training will strengthen 
cur Government beyond calculation, even though one-half of 
those still at school may not have been allowed to handle a rifle. 

EFFECT ON THE BOY. 

Besides the great increase in physical power and health which 
luilitary training while at school would and does bring to each 
boy fortunate enough to receive it, he also imbibes habits of 
cleanliness and order, and becomes more patient, persistent 
and confident, altogether a much more capable man. 

fea work brings out the powers of a leader among his fellows 
which otherwise may remain latent and undiscovered. The 
training advocated increases one’s love of country as nothing else 
dees except actual military service in the Army or Navy. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 


While receiving military training at school, the daily sight 
of the flag at drills and exercises and the ceaseless hearing of 
our country and of our duty in case of need, must inevitably 
tend to arouse patriotic sentiments which grow stronger still if 
the boy chooses to keep on following the flag. Commodore 
Stephen Decatur's toast, “Our country; may she always be 
right; but, right or wrong, our country,” is more apt to receive 
the proper echo from one who has received military training 
than from one brought up in the idea that wars have ceased 
and that they never achieved any good. 

Military training will be popular among the boys at high 
schools and other schools, just as it is now with the institutions 
so fortunate as to have it in their curricula. They will be 
proud of it and take to it greedily and enjoy it the more as they 
observe their own progress. And if, after receiving such train 
ing the boy should continue in the same path and choose the mili 
tary life he will only follow where better, indeed our best men, 
have led and blazed the road. 


PROGRESS GRADUAT 


Progress should be gradual, beginning at the very beginning 
With boys too small to carry a rifle but fully capable of executing 
many calisthenie exercises, marches, and simple drill movements, 
all without arms; but in some instances using a wooden wan ot 
light rod. Military training periods should not be too long, and 
fatigue the boy and cause him to lose interest and fear the work. 
This applies with greatest force to the beginning of such instru 
tion. 

for boys younger than 14 years of age, 15 to 20 minutes daily 
training in squads, the number in the squad increasing as the 
boys increase in knowledge, would answer every purpose. Dur- 
ing their fifteenth year the training period should be lengthened 
a few minutes, but not to require longer than 30 minutes’ in 
struction. Afier receiving the rifle at 15 it may be again 
increased, but never to exhaustion, an hour being the limit for 
any schoolboy drill. Frequent rests should be given at all stages 
of the training. The boy's age, size, and intelligence would de- 
termine exactly when he should be given a rifle. Fifteen years 
of age would be a good average age for a boy to begin his 
instruction or training with a rifle, but before being thus favored 
he will already have learned so many of the exercises, marches 


and movements incident to the instruction of a company and 
battalion that to complete his training with a rifle will have 
been made sinooth and easy work, 
} VARIOUS DUTI! 

During the boy’s military training he will fill various posi- 


| tions, the more apt and capable being given the higher duties 
| and offices which belong to the different military grades of non- 
commissioned and officers 


The boy who is a corporal this year will, if 


comriissioned 


capable, be «a 


sergeant next year and a commissioned officer the year afte: 
; hext, and the desire and siruggle for these offices cause all the 
| best boys to study harder and behave better in all their dutic 
| at school. 
The military department is of great assistance to all the 


others, besides bettering the sanitation and appearance of the 
grounds and buildings. Military method and 


show good results in everything counected with the 


Will sour 


institution 


system 


TARGET 
Instruction in the use of the rifle as a weapon will naturals 
be a part, and a very important part, of 
ing at school. Target firing will be given toward the 
attendance at school, when he ane and 
; enough to retain what tanght him. 
|} When no open rifle range is available for target fil 
substitute for instruction could he improy ised in any 


Lik! 


nu boy's military trai 
end of hi 


intellice 


is hig strong 
is 
prt g ranted 


‘ losed necre 


or half acre, with firing at diminished distances and at dimir 
ished or reduced targets, just as is done it the Army in gallery 
practice, 

In the Army this kind of training, preceded by syste 
eareful, and thorough instruction in how to hold the piece 


point, aim, and fire it, is considered indispensable, and it gre 


shortens the leneth of time needed to make n good shot ¢ t 
| one who has never fired a rifle befor 
MY INSTRUCT 
In order to Cerive full benefit from any system of militar: 
training used, said system should be unifoi nrouchout 
Union and should be carricd into effect by instructo! ho shu 
| be at the same time competent, reliable, and inspiring + iv 
and respect. 
Only the Army can furnish the number and kind of instruc 
needed, and the Army should do it. Military training at | 
tutions having less than 75 boys could easil 


be civen by 


» the 


| petent sergeant; one having from 100 tf 
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tenant or a captain; and one twice as large should be given a 
field offiver and a lieutenant or a captain as assistant. 

One or more regular noncommissioned oflicers should, at least 
in the beginning, be assigned a school to instruct students in the 
best method of cleaning and caring for rifles. 

UNIFORM STANDARD, 


Simple, short, and few regulations should be prepared, under 
orders from the War Department, regulating the amount and 
kind of military training required of each school, and every 
school should be compelled to live up to the standard thus set. 

Naturally, the kind and amount of instruction required should 
vary somewhat with the number of boys in attendance and the 
facilities available, but it should be understood that military 
training is a duty to the United States, to our country, and it 
should not be allowed to be slighted or evaded in the least. 

SCHEME OF INSTRUCTION, 


A satisfactory and workable plan or scheme of instruction to 
be required at so many and different kinds of schools would 
call for careful thorough preliminary investigation, and this 
could best be accomplished by a composite board or committee 
of Army officers and representatives from public schools and 
other schools. 

A system could thus be worked out which would apply to all 
kinds of schools, the requirements differing somewhat for diffev- 
ent kinds of schools. The public school’s representative would 
be able to make suggestions applicable to his kind of school, 
which perhaps would not apply to some other school; and the 
same statement would apply to other representatives on the 
board. 

SUPPLEMENTED BY A DRAFT LAW, 

While military training at schools would supply millions of 
good material for service in war, it is now well established that 
the slow processes and results of depending upon volunteers will 
not save our country if attacked by any great power. 

Therefore a thorough and complete draft or conscription law, 
necessary to our country in any case, would enable us to quickly 
gather in and make fine soldiers out of the grown-up boys and 
young men who have been receiving military training at schools. 
Such a law should be on our statute books now, and its absence 
therefrom places us at a great disadvantage. 

These boys and young men would be especially useful in fur- 
nishing noncommissioned officers and junior officers, all-to be 
commissioned by the President. 

CONNECTION WITH OTHER PREPAREDNESS SCHEMES. 


A careful reading of the foregoing will show that what is 
herein advocated is built along the lines of what is said to be 
practiced in Switzerland and Australia as part of their military 
schemes. But whether or not the balance of either of their 
schemes or any other scheme for preparedness is made the law 
in our country the value and advantage of military training at 
schools is not diminished. Really, it must be evident that with 
no other uniform and complete scheme adopted, the value of the 
military training given at schools is greatly enhanced, and such 
training is therefore the more necessary while we are struggling 
with this great problem. 

When considered in connection with any scheme, whether 
used in Germany, Japan, Australia, Argentina, or Switzerland, 
it is claimed for military training at schools that— 

First. It will interfere with no other scheme for achieving 
preparedness against war. 

Second. It is dependent upon no other scheme. 

Third. It is independent of every other scheme. 

Fourth. It would assist any and every other scheme that has 
been advocated or practiced in any enlightened country. 

Therefore the sooner we begin it the better for us and our 
country, 


Where All the Men Are Kings. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. WILLIAM W. HASTINGS, 
OF OKLAHOMA, 
In rue House or Representatives, 








Monday, April 16, 1917. 


Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, I am in receipt of a patriotic 
song written by Eleanore See Inslee and set to music composed 
by Mrs. H. L. Marshall, both of Muskogee, Okla., in my district. 
It is entitled “ Where All the Men Are Kings.” 
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This song was written and the music composed in respon 
a general demand through the press for a patriotic song fo; 
in the present war. In order to give publicity to it, L ask 
same be inserted in the Rrecorp. 

The song is as follows: 


WHTERE ALL Tit » ARE KINGS. 


The world is going erazy, so they say—they say, 

And men are fighting demons ‘cross the way, 

But Uncie Sammy winks, 

As lovingly he thinks 

Of loyal boys who guard him every day, 

Through valley, lake, and hill to mountain's rim—Take care ' 
They all are on the watch, protecting him; 

And sons of bine and gray 

In khaki march away, 

To carry Glory’s message anywhere; 

For all the men are kings 

Where freedom’s banner flings 

Its ample folds across Columbia’s breast. 

Then forward march for freedom, for brotherhood and love 
And heaven’s mighty legion will aid us from above, : 


From East to West there speeds a message clear—“ Hello! 
We're waiting, boys, your frame of mind to hear,’ 

And quick the answer runs, 

“We're standing by our guns, 

Old Glorys colors flying far and near; 

And when the order comes to ‘ Shoulder arms! ’—Aye! A) 
Our women run our business and our farms, A 
For side by side we stand 

A combination grand, 

The cirele’s shield from all the world’s alarms. 

Yet ali the men are kings 

Where freedom’s banner flings 

Its ample folds across Columbia's breast. 

Then forward march for freedom, for brotherhood and love, 
And heaven's mighty legion will aid us from above, 


And so from North and South and West and East, hurrah! 
The sons of Uncle Sam will fight the “ beast” 

That holds the worid in check 

And feet upon its neck, 

They’l! lend a helping hand unto the least; 

For Uncle Sammy's heart is deep and wide—Yes! Yes! 
And in it loving-kindness doth abide; 

There’s room and some to spare 

For all who enter there 

A little home and roses twined beside; 

And all the men are kings 

Where freedom’s banner flings 

Its ample folds across Columbia's breast. 

Then forward march for freedom, for brotherhood and 
And heaven's mighty legion will aid us from above. 


Resolution of the National Seeurity League of St. 
Joseph, Mo. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES F. BOOLTER, 
OF MISSOURI, 
In tre House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, April 16, 1917. 


Mr. BOOHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to « 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a letter address: 
to the President, accompanied by a copy of the resolutions pass 
by a patriotic mass meeting of the people of northwest Miss. 
held in St. Joseph, Mo., April 9, 1917: 


Str. Josern, Mo., April 9, 1 
President Wooprow WILson, 
Washington, D. C.: 


At a mass meeting beld to-night under auspices of the St. Joseph 
branch of the National Security League, at which 7,000 were presen! 
the following resolutions were passed: 


“ Whereas the Government of the United States has declared that a +1 
of war exists, a war not of our own choosing but rendered he 
sary by the arrogant, illegal, and inhuman course of the Imp 
German Government; and : 

“ Whereas it is imperative that this country prepare to defend itsel! at 
to protect its citizens on both land and sea, as well as to promote t! 
principle of universal democracy : Therefore be it 

“Resotved, That the citizens of St. Joseph and northwest Missouri 
mass meeting assembled hereby unhesitatingly and unequivocally inde! 
and commend the action taken by the President and Congress of th 

United States against the Imperial German Government, and that 

pledge ourselves to uphold and maintain this action to whatever exte! 

is demanded of us; and be it further rf 
“Resolved, That we urge upon Congress the necessity of immedia'® 
legislation necessary to carry the war in which we are now engaged to 

a successful conclusion, and also the passage of whatever laws may seer! 

necessary to provide for universal military training, not with a view 

of becoming in any sense a military nation but that we may be place! 

fin a position to defend ourselyes at all times against the aggressions ° 

apy and all enemies,” 


R. T. Forres, Chairman. 
J. G. Wine, Secretary. 
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Universal Military Training. The ; ( ; 


oe i his 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS is at v 
Ol In making ) ‘ 
man of the .ucieinay i ) 
’ ‘ ‘ Pp (T” > , ) ' ¢ 
HON. FREDERICK R. LEN LBACH, [me nroviso permit 
OF NEW JERSEY, nd su 1 
I do not f ! } 
In rue Hovusr or Representatives, | pill. 
. ~ The debate over the r ies u I u ( sent or 1 
Monday, April 16, 1917. rhe debate over the 1 : \ nt f 
consideration of the bill dav afternoon resuitea in 
Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Speaker, I have received since the call | objection by Mr. Greenr of Massachusetts, after some inqt 


1 extra session, and am still receiving, hundreds of com- 




















| by Mr. Srarrorp, Mr. Raker, Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania, ¢ 
munications from my constituents on the subject of universal |: others, 
tary training and service and also conscription. It is a} I am pledged to support all measures that might tend to 
physical impossibility to reply personally to each one of these | hasten the end of this war. But this bill, if enacted, will 
7 uniecations, even were I to devote myself solely to this more harm than good, I am convinced. I can not believe it 
task I will therefore, in a general way, state my position on | an administration measure. The atte mpt to pass it withor 
this question. I have for a long time been an advocate of | even a report shows the need of a committee on the conduct « 
universal military training and service and have repeatedly <0 | the war, as iggested by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr, 
stated. I favor the plan outlined by the General Staff of the ;} Mappen]. 
Army and embodied in the bill introduced in the House at the | REPORT 0 Hm WIny 
present session by Representative Kann, of California, ranking Subsequent inquiry developed that no report had been f 
Republican member of the Committee on Military Affairs. on the bill, and in to-day’s House proceedir he fol 
Regarding the raising of the needed increments for the pres- | occurred: 
( iw, I favor the administration plan of selective conscrip- Mr. Jounson of Washington. Mr. Speake I ( 
tir The liability of all to serve in time of national danger is re ~ — my peers i the Tu ‘iD on ti H. R. 28 to 
; as D acatiuiees + . . . : a ; amend section 10 of chapter 2 of the Crimir Cod ' b , 
indis] utable. [t is, of course, not int nded to compel aD} une to | Saturday afternoon and partially discu d. 
serve ior whom any reasonable excuse exists for remaining at | The Spraker. Is there objectio 
Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, rese } the 1 t ( t. I do f 
Rename . t ‘oductio1 ef ] roducts and neces- know that I shall, I see the gentleman from North ¢ ‘ ' not here 
rhe continuance of production of rood products and nec The gentleman from North Carolina |Mr. WERE] told me the other d 
industrial products must be safeguarded against too great that the bill was reported, but I hav not gotten a reported copy and 
a depletion of producers along such lines. System and order in | ft has not been printed as being reported and it ts not on the 
: é a ist be observed Furthermore. there exists His attention ought to he direcied to it 
fi ic the ranks must be o served, urthermore, ere e@Xis Mr. GARXER. What is the title of the bill’ 
no reason why the burden of fighting the war should rest solely Mr. JonNSON of Washington. It is the bill (IT. R. 2s 
on those who realize their duty in the premises and not as well Se en = ‘ — * Po oa 7 ec os Mr v 
7 : : ‘ir 7ARNER, » gentiemal rom sorth aroiit { Vi t 
1 those to whom their duty must be pointed out. me on Saturday this bill has been reported 
ac Mr. MANN. 1 see it is not on the calendar I looked 
; and it is not on the list of reported ill I ar 
It Means Something to Be An American. reported. and I have not received that 
The SPeAKYFr. One of the clerks informs the ¢ t ( on 
——_ this bill h ju been put in the basket 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS Mr. Speaker, the report is now available. It is dated to-d: 
was printed late this afternoon, havin beet i Litted ly Nl 
- Wess, from the Committee on the Judiciary, and is as folloy 
Y 2H pT y Q y Report to ympany H. R. 28938 
HON. ALBERT JOHNSON, aia port to accompany H. K. 2 
he Committee on the Judiciar ing ut ‘ 
OF WASHINGTON, the bill (H. R. 2892) to amend on 10 of chapt 2 of the ¢ 
Code unanin 1s] report the _ ! with the re my? nadiat 
— - . = . > wa VOUT AT PT? 4 PTY . ° : : 
Ix toe House or Representatives, the bill do pass. 
It is quite evi that the allies who ar ‘ 
Monday, April 16, 1917. whom we have also declared war, should | 1 to 1 
: ; . b . : | their citizens and subjects in the United States for th purpo ‘ 
We have in America a melting pot into which all rac | n | fighting their country’s battles 
I d, but you can not fuse until you have the fire; and 1] ips | In view of the fact that our own country is cor ' tine the 
this great war is going to give us the necessary fire to fuse all our | seription of our boys to wage w: eainst Ger ' ' { ‘ 
elements together; and if there are elements that refuse to fuse, | should be permitted to, at least, per i 1 : ty 
throw them into the fire. (Former Ambassador Gerard.) State to go and do likewis« Th \ th 
| i i i among the Ow citizer i ect h 
Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, the bill H. R. | naa + _— = 
€ " | “4 * * |} borucrTs, 
~895, which would permit agents of foreign countries to come | I belies T. ——— hoa ae toht } ' 
to the United States, pick up citizens of those countries who | “are my + = ieee 4 : ie Ses ae 
lave come here presumably to complete the process of naturali- | nite 1s , y, a oid hearin gine Se re 
a is pm _. . | ta sts ‘ roops f ‘ | ! iV: that i prom rr 
zation, and to be of us—to pick them up, carry them to Europe, | ae . oan ee ee ” ee 7 ey : 
and place them into the armies of their countries, should not | pty AIS _ I, then Sour ah ee eee = 
. : . | ane yt f ‘urone Subiect thi » COMM] 
be passed. At least it should not be passed without full and cana ane — See ‘I , , ' 
> ° @ y . 7 . [An he abroad Ostensibly ¢ Troop ! i 
careful consideration. We should know something about it, and | S¢2@ ther abrode « Ss tse Hate alee 
{ regret that an effort was made to give it a quick “‘ unanimous Is that ‘ ot $c a ‘ aa “l chide 
consent” consideration here last Saturday, with a view to pass- ly ay of an teenalpapnipeaas.dtias st ; 
. . : a. } d States have returned » their color I C 
ing it, at a time when the House had spent the whole day in | UME states ! vane Bre eat cea ripetsigg: Be 
consideration and passage of the war-bond measure, and at a ee mn gee ; Ag Sapa steaie mia 
moment late in the afternoon when many of the Members, | 5 - — ' | States? V , 
feeling that a day’s work had been done, were leaving their | ‘NS VO“ & Ul © cee 
seats for their homes. ; : 
Mr, Speaker, the Conaresstonat Recorp of April 14 shows} It | been a that we rem L the 
that unanimous consent was asked for the consideration of H, ; make citizens of those Who have Come ani aes a 
R. 2898, which bill is as follows, and which has since become | We have been. But, for a consid rable time, a gt aut 
No. 6 on the House Calendar : | for the naturalization of aliens has he oing on 
A bill to amend section 10 of chapter 2 of the Criminal Cod have been opened a that he pose. 
. be it enacted, etc. That section 10 of chapter 2 of an act entitled | The Department of Labor — ane ere eee 
nh act to codify, revise, and amend the penal laws of the United | ful propaganda for the naturalization of the aliens at 
“iites,” approved March 4, 1909, be amended so as to read as follows: TY 7 : . ‘ hy: » taken out ft] firet ' 
+o e ; , e to read | i iousands upon thousands have tal ul heir | 
1 SEC, 10. Whoever, within the territory or jurisdiction of the J ance i MI ffort Are th first-pape lier 
hited States, enlists or enters himself, or hires or retains another through these efforts. Are thes ‘first-paj | 
on to. enlist or enter himself, or to go beyond the limits or juris- | tected in any way if this bill, H. R. 2893, is p om 
; ctlon of the United States with intent to be enlisted or entered in These men go into the United States Ar : e | 
. eee wee of any foreign prince, State, colony, district, or people as a as + Meare heir fir aecaieeeae senna A / 7 _ 
Soldier or as a marine or seaman on board of any vessel of war, letter | States Navy on their frst papers anc hey 
weenie ue, or privateer shall be fined not more than $1,000 and im-| and good sailors. They wil! continue to « Ltit 
= sone@ not more than three years: Provided, That this section shall | pather be in our armies tha th rin ft co ts 
as apply to citizens or subjects of any country engaged in war with i Se a 
& country with which the United States is at war.” they have left. 
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WAR TO FUSE THE DISCORDANT ELEMENTS, 

Mr. Speaker, if there is to be one great advantage from the fact 
that the United States has entered the European war it is to be 
from the fact that it is likely to result in a real fusing of the 
hitherto discordant elements among us. There has been clashing 
and discord. Our national fabric has not been closely woven. 
Those who have advocated so strenuously for 20 years past a 
restriction of immigration have realized that. 

Their opposition has not been against the individual foreigner, 
but against their arrival in such numbers as to weaken the 
fabric we have woven in the name of liberty, which we call the 
United States of America. We have felt that we could care for 
all who were here, but for not too many more. We are in 
duty bound to care for all who are honestly within our gates. 
This is their opportunity to learn that it means something to 
be an American—or even to have taken the first step toward 
becoming a citizen of the United States. 

Former Ambassador Gerard expressed a great sentiment at 
n meeting in New York a week ago when he said: 

We have in America a melting pot into which all races have been 
placed, but you can not fuse until you have the fire; and perhaps this 
yreat war is going to give us the necessary fire to fuse all our elements 
together; and if there are Qements that refuse to fuse, throw them 
into the fire, 

Mr Speaker, now is the time to bind all discordant elements. 
These aliens will go into our armies. Let them not be either 
coerced or even solicited to go into other armies by any agent 
who may set foot on these shores from any country whatsoever. 
The aliens among us will enlist in our armies, as they have done 
heretofore. They have earned citizenship that way from the 
time of our first war. The War of 1812 was a conspicuous 
example. 

Mr. Speaker, if it is considered good military policy to send 
American troops abroad, let them be American troops, under 
the flag of the United States, with American officers, who shall 
give their commands in the English language. There are 
plenty of Americans who are anxious to volutteer for service 
abroad and who will be glad to have with them these “ aliens ” 
in liberal proportions. But they do not want an “all-alien 
American Army in France or anywhere else. 

We have abundant proof that the foreign born among us are 
loyal to a degree. Every Member of Congress is receiving 
patriotic resolutions by the score from citizens who meant it 
when they took the oath of allegiance to the United States, 

T have a great many, including one from the German born 
of Puyallup, Wash., one from the Greeks of Hoquiam, and one 
from the South Slav Culture and Political Club, of Tacoma. 
This last one I take the liberty of placing in the ConGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. I regret that I can not use space for all of the resolu- 
tions. The one in question follows: 

Resolutions, 

Whereas the South Slav Culture and Political Club, of Tacoma, Wash., 
having as its members men who immigrated to this United States 
of America, seeking refuge and peace from the tyrannous Govern- 
ment of Austria-Hungary, and having enjoyed here freedom and 
prosperity, in appreciation thereof, at a meeting regularly convened 
and assembled, as good and loyal citizens, do hereby 
Resolve, That we do pledge to the Government of the United States 

of America and to Hon. Woodrow Wilson, the President thereof, our 

unqualified and steadfast support in this critical time in any action 
they think best to guard the honor and dignity of this country and 
the lives and rights of its citizens; and be it further 

Resolved, Being in favor of national preparedness, we do hereby 
approve and commend the passing of a law by Congress providing 
for universal military training as proposed by the Staff of the United 
States Army and as set forth in a bill introduced by Senator George G, 
Chamberlain, of Oregon; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be mailed by our secretary 
to the President of the United States and to our Representative in 
Congress, Hon. Albert Johnson, and to the Jugoslavenska Kancelarija 
(International Slavonie Office), in Washington, D. C., and that said 


resolutions be spread at large on the minutes of our club. 
Soutu SLAVY CULTURE AND POLITICAL CLUB, OF TACOMA, WASH. 
IT MEANS SOMETIIING TO BE AN AMERICAN. 

Oh, Mr. Speaker, it means something to be an American. Let 
me present this letter: 

ABERDEEN, WASH., April 9, 1917, 
Ilon. ALbertT JouNson, M. C., 
Washington, D. C, 

Sin: Being one of the thousands of bitterly disappointed Germans, 
whose action in securing final citizen's papers was blocked by the dec- 
iaration of a state of war, and who was once more encouraged by the 
news that Senator TOWNSEND, of Michigan, had introduced a bill the 
passing of which would admit Germans who have resided here five years 
or more to citizenship, I most respectfully petition you to support this 
or any similar measure that may come before the House, and do ali 
in your power to give me a chance to share the privileges and responsi- 
bilities of citizenship in this country of my choice. 

I have taken preliminary steps toward final papers two months ago, 
but owing to the fact that I entered the United States as a seaman 
on the American schooner Watson A. West, I was passed by the immi- 
gration authorities to “foilow vocation’’ instead of being manifested 
as an immigrant. Thus much valuable time was lost in securing the 
certificate of arrival necessary to be able to file the petition for final 
papers, 
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Now I am termed an alien “enemy,” a term that cuts me to 1} 
heart, because I am a most friendly alien, and I am, let me assure \ 
Mr. JOHNSON, the makings of a loyal and bona fide citizen of the Unit 
States. 

Would you kindly give me your view as to whether or not 
when the Townsend bill would carry ? 

Most respectfully, yours, A. W. K. Hircue-Bray 


P. 8.—Anno Domini 1812, during the British-American war, Con<; 
lifted the bars to British subjects who wanted to become citiz: 
the United States ; why not now to faithful applicants of German | 

And, Mr. Speaker, why not? 

BANKER TO SUPPORT DEPENDENTS. 

It means something to be an American. At a great pat 
meeting in Aberdeen, Wash., two weeks or so ago, the lea: 
banker there, Hon. W. J. Patterson, pledged himself to the { 
cial support of every dependent of any member of Compan 
of the State troops from that city. Here is what Mr. Pati: 
said at that meeting, which was a farewell to the troops: 

I came into the United States 26 years ago, after 19 barefoot 
in Canada, because I thought there were greater possibilities. | 
willing to go barefoot again for the sake of this blessed United St 
my country. All I have accumulated or may accumulate, and lift 
are at the disposal of this Nation, to which I give my entire, \ 
hearted loyalty. 

Mr. Patterson said he regretted that he had passed the 
limit for active duty in the fighting line, but that he could : 
would help all dependents of members of Company G 
would see to it that they were provided for until the retu 
the troops. That, Mr, Speaker, is what it means to li 
American. 

The United States has been since the beginning an asy] 
refuge for the oppressed of all the world. Lately we pa: 
barred the doors because we feared that if too many can 
might before long jeopardize our own free institutions. 

Now we are helping to carry liberty to all the world. I: 
not mar our great record by permitting one single alien a 
us to feel that we have not protected him just as he knew 
would when he came to us. If he wants to go abroad 
fight under the colors from which he has not fully releas 
himself, he can go without the aid of this bill, H. R. 2893, ) 
less, of course, he would go to a country with which we are 1 
at war. If he wants to help in the great struggle for 1 
freedom of the world, he can enlist under Old Glory in the A 
of the United States, 


NOTE, 


In seven years ended June 30, 1915, there came to the United > 
6,253,087. A very large number of these have not completed na! 
zation, 

The population of New York State (census of 1910) is 30.2 per 
foreign born; Connecticut, 29.69 per cent: Pennsylvania, 18.8 per 
Rhode Island, 33 per cent; Wisconsin, 22 per cent; Washington, 2 
per cent; Massachusetts, 31.5 per cent; Montana, 25.2 per cent; li 
nois, 21.4 per cent; and so on down to Georgia, with 0.6 pe. ! 
Mississippi, 0.5 per cent; South Carolina, 0.4 per cent; and Nui 
Carolina, 0.3 per cent. 


Our Boys in the Army. 
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OF 
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HON. HATTON W.SUMNERS, 

OF TEXAS, 
In tHe Hovse or REpresENTATIVES, 
Monday, April 16, 1917. 

Mr. SUMNERS. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to 1 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include a letter recci’ 
from a man who has a son in the Navy, with reference t 
general situation. 

The letter is as follows: 

; MESQUITE, TEX., April 72, | 


Hon. Hatton W, SUMNERS, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: I wish to express myself on conscription, and esp v 
the calling out for service in the Army of our boys only of the 4+ 
19 to 23 years. I am sure it 1s a better way to call for yolunte:! 
men of military age, preferably young men. But it is an insult to + 
young manhood to ask them to absolutely bear the first and p 
the very worst of the hardships of the war. They are no more a 
stand those hardships than men up to 35 years of age, and life is 
as dear to them as to a man of any other age. Let the burden |e 
equal and end equal. We claim this a free country, not a Europes 
country. Every man wi'l demonstrate his patriotism if given an ©)! 
tunity. I have four sons, and it is possible all four of them will hi 
to serve. The youngest 1s already in the Navy, and am sure the oth 
will go if necessary. But no man wishes to see all his boys give hel 
services and possibly their lives while others sit back and await results. 
Of course I am not so young, but I can and will put in my time fa 
to help feed the people and am just as patriotic as any man. I beli ve I 
all of military age doing their part and not put all the hardships on the 
youth of our beloved country. Henee I ask that you get this matt: 
before Congress on behalf of our boys. a 

Most respectfully, A, J. JONES. 
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The Crisis Confronting the Country. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
’ DN ~ 
HON. BEN JOHNSON, 
OF KE) UCKY 
In THE Howse or Representrarives 
Monday, Lpri 17 
Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speak eave 
nted to me to extend my re! in the Recorp I inelude a 
esolution adopted by the supr bom f the directors of the 
Knights of Columbus. 
The resolution is as follow 
The supreme board of director the Knights of ¢ imbus, at a 
called meeting held this 14th day « April, 1917, in the city of Wash- 
ington, realizing that the crisis confronting the country calls f the 


active cooperation and patriotic zeal of every true citizen, hereby ri 





affirms the devotion of 400,000 members of this order in this country to 
the Republic and its laws, and pledges continued and unconditional | 
support of the President and the Congress of this Nation in their | 
determination to protect its honor and its ideals of humanity and 
righ 
i tved further, That a copy of this 1 lution be s« to the Presi 

dent and to the House of Representatives and to the Senate of the 
United States of America. 


War With Germany. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GILBERT N. HAUGEN, 
OF IOWA, 
In roe Hovse or Represent 


Thursday, April 5, 1917 


i , Lis 


(TIVES, 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker. President Wilson in his address 
April 2.suggested to Congress that Congress should declare war 
on the Imperial German Government and to immediately take 
steps not only to put the country on a more thorough state of 
defense but also to exert all its power, to employ all its resources, 
to bring the Government of the German Empire to terms and 
end the war. Practical cooperation in counsel and action of 
the Governments now at war with Germany and extension to 
those Governments of most liberal financial credit is suggested 
by the President, 

The President states it will involve th into service 

at least 500,000 men, and the authorization of subsequent 
additional increment and the granting means to the 
Government sustained. 


ol 


of adequate 


Tne purpose of the President is clearly indicated. There can 
be no question as to what he intends: so if we pass this resolu- 
tion and the President carries out his plan, no Member of Con- 


gress will stand in his way or hinder him from carrying it out. 
After Congress has given the instructions no one, certainly no 
one of those who vote for the resolution and who are directly 
responsible for the course to be pursued, will stand in his way. 
it will be too late then to object to a $5,000,009,000 loan to for- 
eigh governments, our allies te be, or to the billions to be ex- 
pended, or to the drafting of millions of men into service, and 
the possibilities of millions of lives being sacrificed. No; when 
war is once declared, it becomes the duty of American citizens to 
“o everything in their power to sustain the President in every 
honest and patriotic endeavor to successfully prosecute and end 
the war. Certainly no one voting for war and the sacrifices to 
be made will desert him and the country in.its hours of peril. 

_The issue is here, and no Member can escape it. The respon- 
sibility is grave. Honest differences of opinions, of course; one 
as honest and conscientious in his conviction as the other; all 
realize the great responsibility. To those who claim a corner 
on patriotism and to be the only pure champions of patriotism 
‘ind what is in the best interests of all concerned we extend our 
sympathy, The question has been discussed in an honest, pa- 
triotic, and dignified manner on both sides. Every Member has 
made up his mind how he is going to vote, and anything I or 
anybody may say will not change a single vote. 

The resolution is going to pass. No one doubts that. Notwith- 
Standing, I feel it my duty to offer a few observations. In so 
doing, I shall deal only with indisputable facts. That is, facts 
universally admitted here in the discussion, 


P ‘a t\ ind A I ips ve Det Sf \ 

I e been taket izhts \ eV! \ ‘ 
il mor i { ( ad ¢ J \iex 

na othe wire ill g it\ No ‘ l t é 
Certainly, I have no word « defe » for « { | 
confine my remarks to the three first 1 sack 

First, I desire to refer to a els on ed 
representatives of the German E e, United SS 
England, and other leading nations of the world in 1900, \ ) 
met in London at England’s request and prepared for in 
Hague conferences. One of the many thir declared for b 
accredited representatives of the atior that a bloc : 
must be limited to the ports and ts } . to or occu] ' 
by the enemy, and that a blockade, in order to be binding upon 
one nation must be maintained by rece f large to 
prevent access to the enemy’s coast, and that le » circum 
stances must a blockade bar access to the ports or the coast of 
neutral countries. Nothing new or unreasonable about that. 
That has been the international law for ages lt has been 
approved by our courts and adhered to by our own Gov 
ment. In our Civil War our Supreme Court denied our Govern- 
ment the right to stop the shipping of goods from England up the 
Rio Grande to be loaded on the Mexican side to be transported 


from there to Brownsville, Tex., for the souther: ; 
Certainly, if our Supreme Court was right in thus protecting the 
rights of neutral commerce in contending that fe neutral 


Confederne 


ree 


rh 


ships and goods had access to foreign neutral por no one will 
deny our ships and goods the same right. 
No one, so far as I know, has questioned our rights as a neu- 


tral to ship food to the people of Germany or any other country. 
It is agreed that that right has been denied us England. 
Three months after the beginning of the war, or on November Vv, 
1914, England announced that on three days’ notice all of the 
North Sea, a vast stretch of the Atlantic Ocean extending from 
Scotland to Iceland, was barred not only to our commerce but to 
the commerce of the world. Under international law and a 
cording to the holdings of our Supreme Court all of that vast 
stretch of the area of the Atlantic Ocean was, and 


DV 


(‘- 


should he, 

free, not only to our trade, but to all neutral nations. 
Notwithstanding our rights their deadly contact mines were 
planted there. Ships have been sunk. [I refer to the Carib 


and the Lvrelyn. 

The report of the Committee on Foreign Affairs (EL R. 21069) 
of the Sixty-fourth Congress calls attention to the fact that 
the Carib and the Hvelyn were sunk by mines, with a 


loss of 


several American lives, because of entering into the Great 
Britain barred zone. Secretary Lansing, in his letter to Mr. 


RAMSEYER, under date of April 15, 1917, read by 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Cooper], stated that one American citizen 
his life with the Carib. Hundreds of floating mines taken 
up and rendered harmless in the North Sea were found to be of 


the gentleman 


lost 


British origin. Our just rights and certain agreements by its 
accredited representatives have been denied us. So there is nu 
question of England’s having violated international law. 

On February 3, about three months after England’s declai 
a blockade, Germany established her war zone and gave notice 
that ships going within the declared barred zone would be sunk 
by mines or submarines. American ships and many American 


people have been destroyed without warning. All agree that 
both England and Germany have violated internati L is 
Neither Germany nor England has 
legality of the act. Our rights to free 
denied us by both. 

The only difference seems to be the magnitude of the crime co 


attemp ed to detine 


and open seas have b 


mitted against us. To that all agree that more ships and people 
have been destroyed by Germany than by England, and that the 
reason for it is that we have submitted to the dictates of one 
and not to the other. All admit that had our ships with 
American citizens on them been sent into Great Britain’s for 
bidden zone, as they have been sent into Germany’s barred 


zone, the hazard would have been the same, and loss of pr¢ 
erty and lives would probably have been the same in one en 
as in the other. Deadly contact mines floating in 
are, of course, beyond control, and any ship coming in cont: 
with them, whether neutral or not, goes down without warnine. 
Whether a ship is sunk or American lives lost by a mine or 


e 


the ocean 


a submarine, with or without warning, in violation of intern:- 
tional law, the consequences and responsibilities are the same, 
as before stated, the only difference being that Germany has 
destroyed more lives and property than England has d for 
that no one can or will offer excuses. 

I fear, if a full account was taken of property destroyed l 
confiscated, the mutilation and taking Americ:un lives in Mexico, 


», would be even 


or all the hardships inflicted upon us by Mexi 
greater than either of the two. 








SQ) 


Considering it all, what is the just and proper thing to do? 
Germany is generally admitted to be guilty and should be 
brought to terms and end her warfare upon us; but how about 
others? If we are to fight for principles and national rights 
and honor, are not property rights and the lives of American 
citizens destroyed in one war zone as sacred and dear to us as 
in the other? If we are to go to war with one nation in order 
to maintain our rights, are we justified in excusing another? 
J am unable to distinguish between them. I am unable to see, 
if we are to fight for principles and our national honor, how 
we can justify our action or with dignity serve our ends by 
attempting to enforce our principles and terms upon one and 
not upon others. 

When we are asked to declare our cause for declaring war 
with one and not the other, what will the answer be? The con- 
tenticn is, * To maintain our national honor, rights, and dignity.” 
What will be the answer when asked why our rights and honor 
are to be fought for in one land and sacrificed in the other? 
Why are outrages committed against us to be condoned in one 
land and not in the other? Why are we fighting one nation 
guilty of invading our rights, and fighting side by side and loan- 
ing money to other nations equally guilty? Are we not by our 
action in declaring war upon one, and sending the cream of 
manhood into the trenches, fighting side by side and under the 
flag of another guilty nation, approving of the course of one and 
condemning the other? Will principles and justice be vindicated 
in that way? 

It seems to me that after acquiescing in numerous violations 
committed by England, to now go to war with Germany because 
of her committing similar violations will place our country in 
i. most embarrassing position. 

No; if our war is to be a war for principles, then I submit 
that we can not fight one nation for wronging us and condone 
similar wrongs by another. No; our national honor, dignity, 
and rights can not be maintained ‘n that way. The further we 
pursue along that line the deeper we get in the mire. It goes 
without saying that if we are to fight for principles and to assert 
our rights to the high seas our national honor and dignity re- 
quire that both England and Germany shall respect our just 
rights upon the high seas. Washington, in his Farewell Ad- 
dress, warned us against entangling alliances. Why, under ex- 
isting conditions, ignore his admonition? 

I confess my inability to comprehend why the proposed alli- 
ance; why we are to vote and authorize a large bond issue, and 
loan money to nations on the verge of bankruptcy, and to send 
millions of our boys and men into the trenches to fight the battles 
of those equally guilty of wronging us as those whom we are to 
fight. 

The President in his message of April 2, 
pathy for the German people, said: 

It was not upon their impulse that their Government acted in enter- 
ing this war. It was not with their previous knowledge or approval. 

If the President’s contentions are well taken, then the same 
rule should be applied at home. I do not take issue with the 
President. I believe the position was well taken; nor do I be- 
lieve that the President wouid suggest war without previous 
knowledge and approval of the American people. I have not 
sufficient knowledge of their sentiments in that respect to ven- 
ture an opinion, but I have received several hundred telegrams, 
letters, and petitions from people in the fourth Iowa district, 
which I have the honor to represent, and judging from senti- 
ment expressed in those communications more than seven-eighths 
of my constituents are opposed to war. The actual percentage 
is according to the communications received—ninety-eight and 
one-half per cent against a declaration of war and 14 per cent 
for war. Many of them are well known to me. They are all 
patriotic and high type of citizens. Many of them come from 
mothers and those who fought for the preservation of the 
Union. 

I quote from a few: 

I am a mother among the millions of mothers in the United States 
who pray for your boys to be spared the horrors of the battle field and 
the unknown grave. 


in expressing sym- 


Another: 
You can not kill a man for humanity’s sake if you are not attacked. 
An old soldier writes: 


Of all the men I have talked with in Charles City I have not found one 
man that was in favor of war with Germany. As you know, I served 
three years in the Civil War to preserve the Union. I realize what war 


is, But the President was selected because he was too proud to fight. 
If that vote was taken to-day, he would not come within a million of 
being elected, 

Another calls attention to the story told before election of the 
capitalist with large investments in Mexico going to Washington 
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to see the President to see if something could not be do), 
save at least part of his investment there. After telling 
President of his millions invested, almost all ruined and < 
fiscated by Mexico, the President turned to the capitalist 
said, ** You, of course, want this Government to go to war \ 
Mexico.” The answer was, “ No; I have a son; to me he Is ny 
than my millions.” This story was frequently told before « 
tion in justification of the President keeping us out of war. 

If the people of Germany were entitled to a hearing’ }) 
declaring for war, certainly old soldiers who fought for pres 
ing our Union, the mothers, and our people in general h: 
right to a hearing. With the apparent overwhelming maj 
of my constituents against war, and being in full sympathy 
these views expressed by that large majority and the senti 
expressed by President Wilson and conscious of my oat! 
oftice, under the circumstances I can not vote to take from 
homes the flower of manhood and send them into the tren 
there to be slaughtered. With 26,000,000 in the trenches nov, 
one can forecast the number of millions of our men and 
number of billions of our money that may be required. 

If we stay out of Germany-forbidden zone as we have si 
out of England-forbidden zone, no one will suffer or be har 

No one can take pride er honor in fighting an insane man, « 
though he may have stepped on his toes. The insane man is 
responsible for his acts. The nations at war are worse 
insane. They know not what they do. By deferring action 
pride or honor is saerificed. We still maintain that we ha 
right to the sea, and shall always enforce and insist upon 
rights, just as one insists and asserts his right to the hig! 
I voted for the McLemore resolution to warn our people 
taking passage on merchantinen of belligerent nations. Had | 
resolution passed, and had we kept out of Germany’s forbi: 
zone as we have England’s war zone, no lives would hav 
lost or property destroyed. 

I believe I was right then. I believe I am justified and 1 
in not voting for war now. One contention is that we are alres 
in war. Germany has not declared war with the United St: 
Congress is the only body vested with power to declare w: 
the United States. War with Germany has not been declar 
Congress. 

If we are in a state of war, why the proposed reso! 
No; the responsibility is here upon our shoulders. Om 
will determine it. A vote for the resolution is a vote for 
and every vote against the resolution is to avert war. When 
resolution has passed and been signed by the President, we 
be at war. Then, and not until then, we will be at war \ 
Germany. 

Then billions of dollars must be expended, and 
millions of men, the cream of manhood, will be required 
demanded, not by volunteer enlistment, as in England, Cana 
and France, our allies to be, did but as suggested, by cons 
tion, to render service in foreign lands, there to wallow in |)! 
many to lay their lives on the altar, to die alone far a 
from their near and dear ones. Then will come the agony, = 
row, and privations of the mother, father, brothers, sisters, ; 
sweethearts at home. Boasting or voting for or against a 
to be fought by others is not a test of courage or patriv 
Neither justifies one claiming a corner on patriotism. 

Now is not the time to criticize the action of anybod) 
what has been done. The time has come for refraining | 
questioning the loyaity of any and every citizen. If war 
declared, every effort should be to unite, not to divide, our | 
ple. Let the unfortunate, indiscreet insinuations made in tlc 
past be forgotten. Indiscreet, ambitious politicians may c)- 
deavor to make capital out of it, but sound judgment and | 
triotism will hold that the best interests of the country wil! 
served better by everyone putting his shoulder to the wheel : 
aiding the President in every honest effort to successfully pro> 
cute and end the war, if war is declared. 

Availing myself of the privilege granted to extend my remai 
I append extracts from a few of the many letters received 
mending my action in voting against the resolution. 

In the absence of a permit to give the names of parties, [ 0) 
names: 


possil 


LETTER FROM MASON CITY, IOWA. 


Arrit 9, 191% 


IIon. G. N. HAvGEN, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Sr: I desire to express my appreciation of the cool and 
lected manner in which you represented your constituency in Cons! 
recently. : 

I heard to-day that letters of severe criticism had been written y! 
from this point, representing to you that everybody here was enthus! 
tically for the strong prosecution of the war, and that prior to the de 
laration a large caaberity favored it. I fear that this is not a rep! 
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ntation of the sentiment here, and it is ne ght, me ts War Bond Issue. 
to deceive you or delude ourselve 
You and I, as well as every true American citizen, are now | i | 
pporting the Government, and should so remain, no matter what our 
~ Pay he dec: io | « \ . > 4 }> 
inions before the declaration, tie oe ; EN PTENSION OF REMARKS 
But I do not believe that we should misrepresent matters p- | 
utatives and officials I wish that now, after we are in | 
ere more unanimous on the matter, but the best I can 
; +f e 15 ver ar 1 if se in ‘ » ’ Y 
| haps i out of 10 ¢ 15 favor war. Many « tho in j 1] ON , ( () R 1) |: | | [| | | | 
expecting to get commissions, I do not that is 424264 ofi9 
icom. J am told that one party, who is des of getti 1 ; : ; 
hoes. is advocating your public denunciation. Such patriotis: . ap _— 
ne our war. Far rather do 1 prefer ol, unselfish pat ‘ ‘ oe J 
erting itself frankly, as I think you did. I : ! at Use oF | EPRESENTATIVES, 
Will von let me know if there is anything TI can do in thi ri 
as well help keep history straight, and keep selfish hucksters f1 I / 
‘ rehit ers’ characters undeserved! ry j 7 
s, very truly, ns Mie Hit Li. of Lei ’ MI a , the United s 
— \ he Govern f Geri y. This 1 the time « 
ANOTHER LETTER FROM S ‘ y , OC ‘ to «elise ~ if ‘ we put to ¢ i ‘ doy | 
\] 11 1917 ecomprel < ‘ l eilective etho mud is ‘ clue 
( re! ny ITACCEN, | war. ( ie has Authorized the President to proc \ 
s/ ton c 2 
I ow. o I the enti naval ad mitlitary tereces of the United State 
1k iTAUGE® I want to congratula vou on havil ti ne} . ; 
: = . resources ihe ¢ ’ > . ‘ =f") ( t 
. te inst war. I believe 90 per cent of the people ot our «a E ‘ : . aes s . u a 
t with you. While Joyal to our country and as patriotic as any the war. Almost a ve Hi} equired hich to. i! 
people il the world. if called on to vote for or against war they would and equip rmv of fhicie a) stie th to 
vote ; vou did. -L have talked with a good many on this question, | ; a eS 
. “ -_ : : ‘ ae lhapertal pert th The pore i lit \ ry tials (; 
Ll have failed to find one single person who was willing to vote fo ' ! cit eee 
{ have six boys. all of military age, three of them in scho thal OP i ‘ e ol nizerl 1 ren 
| ( <i1 of them will co if needed to defend their country iron the outse to |} fe ; he tiaxinium of rvice ji wir ‘ 
. * * * * * 
\ ent Ways opportunit Pbeiy Ti Dut the opportunity fo en f itl 
: F mv b mall fe On i Niuturally. the Gover i 
7 procect Witte Gilt tis} ailf le tl * rl ot Merensit 1 ( ‘\ 
i ft PRO A \I 1 . 1 
nnd Listh reauizing, ane equippii in Army commie 
N. 1fAUGEN , vith fl vreat part the United States n snd shonl 
Washington, D.C the r ‘ 1 | extent i leas 1 i ashy | mn 
\ly Dear Str: I wish to write and express inv approval of th . to bring te ICVOSST oOneclusion Wh 
ud you took in the matter of a declaration of war As I have bec it wor ii ' sri . : 
orn -1'¢ j ’ ora i ehihithe (h equuipiiel qe 
med there are those who have tried at least to convey to you ; ‘] + . 
impression that you did net vote in the matter as the people of this | 'Hts. Ul ebETEU aR) ; oa sean Ine OHAITION  ¢ u 
dis t desired. I am a public man I come in touch with a ere eountries Who are Hinkihc cohmnon cause with us i ( 
nun nd of people. { \nd T have not spoken with axe than one man who | ygainst Gerimany are s © make it the pl duty « 
Tar ’ the step anken \ th Government, il Is ul Misi . : ‘ 1 * } 
' a ah te} ’ P ; { hited States to LIVE’ Sticly Thine Lisate il¢ be Cooperautiot 
Well, we are shall make the best of if As loval cit ns Will contribute os the vel te ily etive ana sueces 
! Sam shall y fault with our actions prosecutiol of the war du he ext few months Phe yet 
and extent of this sis «we is So pater o admit 
diseussioi 
ONE BROM ST. ANSGALE own x The nllier ations are in great und reeit weE¢ ‘ 
APR! 10, 1914 Ee 7 
if C i. WAUGEN, and stip Rech of these ‘ itries j ome tion the ‘ 
Washington, D. Cc. perfect orennizutl ms Ohne ] tl | ’ procuring 
Dean Mr. HAtreren: I wish to express m highest appreciation fot furnishing nunitiol fan ( Lie rear ry \ ié 
7 : i 
our vote against the war resolution, A yery large majority th sufficient auantities sv n ti mos xpeditior ? 
people here approve of your stand, caches ah Zo a 
here are two thirgs now which I hope you will be able to prevent sible Whit these ee « - weed JUSt hh ther 
I hope you ean get a provision written in the law that no one,.shal!l be credit Phe ive powerful blo 1} { ted Stites « ! 
sent a ross the eeean to fight without his own consent If that is done | this early stage would be to arrange suitable credits fe 
there will be more than enough volunteers to fill up the Army without oi ; ; : = s oe 
any drafting. I hope also that you can prevent drafting. It is one of , Mllies to Ul ha that ther armies on the various batth 
the fundamental doetrines not only of the United States, but of all inny be clothed, red. and otherwise suppl ed wit! oi 
English-speaking nations, that men shall not be drafted into the army sary equipments 21 mubitions whieh will ble tl 
except in times of the greatest extremity. Neither Canada nor Australia ; Reece Cea pace ae ' 
have adopted it yet, and England but recently. IT am aware there is a | Stantly to prosectite thelr present tibittary operatro 
strong effort being made by militarists, capitalists, and some news- | the common ele 
papers to adopt it at once, but the men who would have © go I know | , : 
; nen te a ae ; ; oT Now that the United States is at w it ‘ 
‘ folly from every viewpoint to prosecute that ro \ oD 
— insignificant seale or in a seemingly weak on lf-heart 
RockWELL, lows, April 9, 197 }ner. Every consideration of safety and self-respect 
yt q; | ‘ : ] ‘ 
i +N. Haveenx; the future requires that the entire eigl ( 
Washington, D. ¢ l 
; I » é . - = : 7 should: unreservedly be thi i Hye { 
Dear Str: [ see by the Mason City Times that Mr. -— takes issu . ; : ; ‘ 
with you on your position in regard to the war situation. Permit me | CYCTY ink : seats ~ 5 \ 
to express to you my deepest approval. I trust the man who ts a renlization of the 1 ‘ bri | he ! 
cording to the dictates of his conscience. ithe ¢lovernument } 
1 take issue with Mr. ————-. | believe ihat you ure right when you | ge... 
ay that seven-eighths of the people in your district are opposed to war. | Mtective ° 
Che die is now cast. We are all for the United States. But firmly The ere: cine 
helieve, judging from expressions, freely made, from men of all na lishin: comnprehoens 
lonalities, stations, and creeds, that had the question been submitted | ‘ = Wie : 
lo a vote it would have been overwhelmingly defeated. confront TMS Grove i! ‘» WENOrEZ 
Regrets af too late. Though with a sad heart it is, My count tren ] f ‘ rorecatil OOO OOOO 
. ‘ = ‘. 
right or wrong, my country. | f | ‘ 1 ° 
Very respectfully, yours, } tutes tine a sl : . 
} finaneial s 0 ‘ ( oul thu ia 
Pos ce Reina Aci ak‘ | rere ‘ ‘ sive it ol { j 
GN ITAUS) x, 1 POSSI LE i ‘ ] ‘ ‘ t " vl 
Washington, D.C. SOOO OOO OOD eto onan to the llied 4 ol 
- - Sir: Ll have heen requesied by I ‘GC ! \ No soune { } sib] } 
e to you expressing our hearty appreci I +1 tne ¢ +] tor It | 
i taken in the vote against the war revolution . . . nes _ ms ; ; ; 
\W thi respect to | § I l tid ( 
sh adopt during the ce e of tl Ore 
Faverre, Iowa, April J it on sound | there may bh reo ( 
I G. N. HAatccEex, 1 ‘This problem, le 1 not receive too s« 
Washington, D. «. tion. for the ren thi: ay vine 
“RIEND HAUGEN: L want to congratulate you on your ¥ ig 0 wonld Tne 
r. J think more than 75 per cent of the people in the fourth dist aes } } r 
‘ ae Se oh : ; af rs l 
against this war, and | think more than that many feel you veted | @!ail 
“ht at this tim man a] hy ] | ed , 
Yours, truly 
“? . en ( ir oO 
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We also have under observation the present and radically dif: 
f t policies of England and Germany in providing means 
f ‘ the existing wai At the outset of any great 
impossible to levy ifficient taxes to meet stantly 
} on the ti Si \ I ( ) | 
ai business. Any government, therefore, must in the | 
bevinning resort either to short or long term loans. As to what | 
proportion of the war exp ditures should be met by taxes and 
What pro} on by bonds is a controverted q tion. My own 
Vie is that no fixed rule can be established for all governments 
or « n for ‘government. The relative amount of war taxes | 
ley l at tl beginning of a war would naturally be affected 
ri mily by the amount of the early war expenditures and the 
1 hilities of largely increased expenditures following it, but 
al the ability of the country to bear largely increased taxa- 
tien at the outset, and still greater increases as the war pro- 
gressed, without crippling important classes of business. The | 
condition of the country’s credit and the estimated length and | 
cost of the war are also factors. England has imposed taxes | 
to the extent of about OF per cent of her war expenditures and 
met the remainder chiefly by long and shert term loans. At the | 
outbreak of the war Parliament voted to the Govei kent a war | 
credit ef $500,000,000, These were followed by add nil votes | 
of credit, until by the middle of 1916 thi amounted to $14,- | 
000,000,000, They have now reached nearly S20,000,000,000, Eng- | 


lund met her early war expenditures by the issuance of low- 


rate temporary obligations having six months to run, very 
inilar to our ‘Treasury certificates of indebtedness, which have 


12 months to run. In November, 1914, however, England offered U 


a 13-vear funded loan of $1,750,000,000, payable in fixed instail- 


ments during the next five months and bearing 3 per cent interest. | 


These bonds sold at 95. While this loan matures in 1928, it may | 
be called after 1925. The next large !oan——tl of July. 1915 
was for $2,900,000,000, at 44 per cent at par value, and the | 
bonds become due in 1945, but are redeemable after 1925. The 


34 per cent bonds of the pre vious war-loan issue were allow 








in payment for subscriptions to the new 4} per cent issue IX 
hundred and seventy-five million dollars were thus converted. 
It may be here observed that during this period, as well as prior | 
to the war, the rate on other outstanding British Government | 
bonds was 24 per cent. From the beginning of the war until 
March 31, 1917, the British Government lonned to its allies 
he sum of $4,450,000,000. The recent British war loan of | 


1 
$5,.000,000,000 is in a sense alread ! 


expended to the extent 


‘ 
of $38,000,000,000 heretofore used to take up outstanding trens- 
ury bills. This loan was at the rate of 4 per cent with incoi 
tax emptions or 5 per cent without them. The ehief bids 
were on the 5 per cent basis. Including the amounts loaned te 
her allies, the debt of Great Britain aggregates $19.350,000,000. 
At the outbreak of the war Great Britain held about S20,000,- 


e 


000,000 of loans made in foreign countries. The unloading « 

large portions of these loans enabled her citizens to take English | 

war bonds in much greater amount 
1 


kKngland made he 


first important war-tax levy in November, 
1914. This embraced the doubling of the income and supertax. 
The tax on beer was more than trebled. A few other tax items | 
were embraced In December, 1915, a far more drastic tax 
measure was enacted Income taxes were considerably  in- 
creased. Tne larger incomes carried a rate of 30 per cent. <A 
number of excise and import taxes were imposed. At the same 
time, the excess profits tax of 50 per cent was enacted. From 
August 1, 1914, to March 31, 1915, $858,000,000 was raised by tax- 
ation and $2,025,000,000 by bond and other forms of borrowing. 
The tax revenues for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1917, were 50 
per cent greater than those for the previous fiscal year in England. | 

The wealth of the British Isles at the outbreak of the war 
Wis estimated at $85,000,000,000, while her debt was §$3,- 
900,000,000, Notwithstanding this proportion of indebtedness 
to national wealth, that country has been able to borrow nearly 
$20,000,000,000 during the present war. FEngland’s war interest 
now exceeds $700,000,000, The fact that she has financed one- 
fourth of the war expenditures by taxation has enabled her to 





| 
| 
meet all chis interest and sinking fund requirements, as well as 
to make a substantial contribution to the current expenses from 
tax revenue. This combined policy of utilizing bonds and taxes 
in substantial proportion las undoubtedly operated to main- 
tain the strength of her original credit. The British daily ex- 
pemnlitures rose from a peace basis of $2,750,000 at the outbreak 
of the war to $10,000,000 in August. 1914. and averaged S825.,- 
000,000 near the end of the second year of the war. At the end 
of the first vear of the war the daily cost to all the warring 
nefions was ST5,000,000. Enelind’s expenditure for the fiscal 
yenr ending March 31, 1916, was nearly $8,000,000.000, and the 
avernge daily rate was constaatly inerensing. The Napoleonic 


Will's, vering 22 yeurs, only ost her $4. 150,000,000 
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Germany has pursued a different policy. She has 
j until within the last few weeks almost exclusively upon bon 


Aa 
and treasury issues of paper currency to finance her par of 
ar. Prior te its outbreak her national indebtedness 
$1,172,000,000, although that of the German States w 
4.000.000, Her national enlt was then $80,000,600.000 
the beginning of the war Germany offered a 10-year 5 yx 
loan, at 974, for $824,000,000. She has made successive 





of from $2,000,000,000 to $38,000,060,000 every few months d 
{ progress of the war The result ws s that the G 

has risen from $5,000,000,000, including that of the Ger 
States at the beginning of the war, to $11,6138,000.000 


close of the year 1915, and to $15,260,000,000 on Noy 


1936. Her annual interest charges e d ST00,000,006 
failure of Germany to levy some war taxes has necess 
application of portions of her bond issues to tl 
interest on already existing bonded indebtedness, Early 
var Germany enacted a y prescribing ai sey 
zainst any person who exported gold from the country 
asked a premium for gold in exchange for the great) 
paper currency. The percentage increase in gold ré 
outstanding paper currency in Germany between the ¢ 
June, 1914, and the end 1916 was: Gold increa 
}) increase, 859. Tt is true that the percent i 
for the period was 106 gold increa and 544 } 
cre »: but it is claimed that bstantial portions of t 
paper t the place of gold held by certain ban 
\ 1 ¢ ulatiol (3 l 1) bank-note ISS1eES 
10,000, as against $475,000.000 when the war be 
ereat inflation has eaused a considerable rise in pric 


The flotation of German bonds has been greatly aides 


proceeds of foreign investments sold, by deposit ban 


banks, and the various fiduciary institutions, as well as |} 
profits placed in bonds instead of being reinvested in the 
ness. The Government practically forced the inves 
munition prefits in its bonds. Germany’s idea from tl} 


ning seems to have been that her immense bound issues 


taken care of by large cash indemnities levied on tl 
belligerents. During the early stages of the war Ge 
increas tixation to the extent of $120,000,000, SI 
ever, in 1913, imposed a henvy percentage tax on } 
every sort. to be paid in three installments, for the | 
increasing her standing army and her navy. The G 


ernment also caused a proclaination to be issued insisti 
vaine of all the gold 
citizens of the Empire. Within the first seven moni] 
war $250,000,000 gold caine from its hiding places. The i 
tion in gold of imperial bank-note issues, however 





ince for bank notes at fi: 


suspended since the beginning of the war. 

During the first few menths of the war France ré 
the national bank, which advanced her $1,200,000,000 
form of note circulation issued against the Governme} 
tions deposited with the bank. During 1914 and 1915 
issued 5 per cent bonds with short maturities to the amo 
$1,500,000,000. These were supplemented by a loan of sz 
000,000, in the latter part of 1915, at Oo per cent, in 
bonds running 16 years sold at SS. France dit 
take to levy any considerable amount of war taxes w! 
war had well advanced. The fact that Germany em 
war captured and occupied some of her most valuable « 
industrial sections prevented her from placing long-teru 
at satisfactory rates. In the middle of 1915 the Governin 
pealed to the citizens to turn in their gold and exchange 
Government securities, with the result that more than *- 
000,000 came from its hiding places before the end of thai 
It will be remembered that the Morocco crisis with Germ: 
1911, which brought the two countries to the brink 
enused the French people to withdraw all their investim 
Germany and hoard the money. These withdrawals wer 
ated by the Balkan War. The French were thus 
fortifying themselves financially for the coming 
It has been impossible, however, to prevent consider: 
France expanded her bank issues from $1,336,G00,000 to S5 
000,000, or 181 per cent, between July, 1914, and the i 
1916. Her increase in gold reserve during this period 
than 30 per cent. Her currency has been expeude 
siderable additional amount since that period. In 1 
Freneh Government induced her citizens to turn over th 
eign securities on stipulated terms, which the Governin 
turn deposited as collateral for a loan of $100,000,000 in 
York. France has had many severe financial trials during 
war. Her expenditures, in the beginning, of $7, 300,000 
have daily increased to the present daily amount of 521.2 
In order to float her recent loan of $100,000,000 in the U 
States France was obliged to present gilt-edged collate! 
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pay 6 per cent, not to mention large amounts for commissions, 
and so forth, and the war prices for our supplies she purchased, 
the final result of which was that she only received about 75 
vents to the dollar thus borrowed. This little country has been 
able to limp along financially through the course of the war, 
and with an estimated wealth of only $55,000,000,000 las bor- 
rowed $9,500,000,000 in addition to her prewar debt of over 
8¢.000,000,000. Her annual interest account is now staggering 
to a small country such as France. 

Notwithstanding these loads of indebtedness which would 
ave been considered overwhelming before the war, France and 
England, the one with an estimated additional expenditure of 
more than $7,000,000,000 and the other with more than $8,000,- 
000,000 confronting them during the present fiscal year just 
beginning, move steadily forward in the prosecution of the war. 

No special lesson is to be learned from the Russian method of 
financing the war. Suffice it to say that with the estimated 
wealth of $50,000,000,000 she has borrowed nearly $10,000,- 
000.000. Russia comprises about one-seventh of the land of the 
elobe, and has boundless resources of untolc value, but they are 
almost wholly undeveloped. 

The sum total of the borrowings of the allies is that, with the 
combined estimated wealth of $215,000,000,000, they have bor- 
rowed nearly $42,000,000,000. The estimated wealth of the 
central powers is only $113,000,000,000, and they have borrowed 
near $15,000,000,000, exclusive of their prewar debts of $9,000,- 
00,000. The aggregate indebtedness of Europe has jumped 
from $27,000,000,000 at the beginning of the war to $75,000,- 
000,000 at the present time, while the annual interest on the 
same has risen from $1,070,000,000 when the war broke out to 
$3,800,000,000 at the present time. , 

The fact that Europe owned about $33,000,000,000 of foreign 
securities at the outbreak of the war has stood her in good stead 
luring her severe financial trials in the course of the past two 
and one-half years. 

The United States has always adhered strongly to the policy 
of paying off its public debts. The debt of the Revolutionary 
War, amounting to $75,000,000, was cut almost half at the be- 
sinning of the War of 1812. This latter war debt of $127,000,- 
00 was wiped out in less than 20 years. The Mexican War 
indebtedness of $68,000,000 was reduced to $28,000,000 when the 
Civil War came on. The Civil War debt of $2,381,000,000 was 
cut down to $585,000,000 as early as 1892. The Spanish War 
and unpaid debt of $#,046,000,000, including also the Panama 
Canal financing, has dropped to $971,000,000, which constitutes 
our present interest-bearing debt. 

This record compares most favorably with that of other coun- 
tries, such as Great Britain, whose public debt of $4,500,000,000 
arising out of the Napoleonic wars still stood at the high figures 
of $3,500,000,000 when the present European war came on. 
rom almost every important standpoint the United States is 
n the strongest possible attitude to finance a great war. <A con- 
servative estimate of our national wealth is $200,000,000,000. 
if we should borrow on the strength of this wealth in the same 
proportion that Europe has borrowed during the war we would 
have a publie debt of near $50,000,000,000. The proposed loan 
of $5,000,000,000 is less than one-fortieth of our wealth and not 
exceeding one-tenth of our gross annual income. It is less than 
one-half of the net annual income of the limited number who are 
at present subject to the income tax, which‘is nearly $11,000,- 


000,000, The present loans of the United States to belligerent 
nations aggregate $2,213,000,000. The proposed credit of $3,000,- 


WO0,000 will make a total of $5,213,000,000. The net amount of 
sold received from abroad during the past two and one-half years 
is $1,000,000,000. The aggregate value of American securities 
eld abroad and repurchased by this country exceeds $2,000,- 
00,000. In the three items just named is comprised the change 
of credits in favor of the United States to the extent of $5,213,- 
00,000, which has occurred during the past two and one-half 
years, 

During the first year of the war Great Britain raised by 
popular subscription considerably ever $5,000,000,000; France, 
‘1,790,000,000 ; Russia, more than $2,600,000,000; Germany and 
\ustria, $5,070,000,000. In the light of these loans successfully 
made by the foreign nations at war, the United States should 
Vithout the slightest difficulty dispose of $3,000,000,000 bonds 
Vithin a short time. ‘ 

I Shall undertake to diseuss the tax phases involved in the 
nusing of war revenue at 9 later date. I am most heartily and 
enthusiastically in favor of the proposed credit to the allies 
while the United States is getting ready to utilize the full 
strength of its Navy and a large Army. I realize that the 
placing of a large loan involves many intricate problems and 


= most careful handling to avoid business and financial dis- 
urbances, 
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the Secretary of the Treasury and h successfully to 
cope with every difficulty involved in the e of these 85,000,- 


000,000 bonds without any dissrreneg ient of our financial or 


commercial affairs. It has been eeested that the furnishing 
of this large credit to the allies might in some way affect our 
favorable trade balance. My own opiuion is that the balance 
of trade will continue in our faver to an inereasing extent 
Neither is there any sound support ef the suggestion that 





judicious and equitable levy of war taxes in substantial amo 
will interfere with the satisfactory sale of the bonds. The fact 
that they are tax exempt will make them specially attractive 
to many owners of large wealth who prefer thereby to avoid 
subjection to possible future high tax rates. It is true that the 
flotation of $5,000,000,000 of bonds will scarcely affect the credit 
of the United States in its present impregnable financial condi 
tion. It is also true that the American people were 
more favorable condition to pay a reasonable amount of 
for war purposes in addition to those for normal 
Suggestions are always offered to the effect that future genera 
tions should bear a share of emergency indebtedness ineurred 
in fighting a great war. These suggestions overlook the 
that the same future generations are generally called upon 
bear contemporaneous War or other einergency taxes in large 
amounts. The experience of this and other nations in financing 
wars has taught the sound lesson that a nation should unde: 
take to liquidate its indebtedness incurred in war or on account 
of other extraordinary causes as soon as possible, or at least 
within the period of not exceeding 20 or 30 years. My jud: 
ment is that the terms and conditions prescribed for the sak 
of the bonds authorized in the pending bill should be such as 
would enable the United States to pay off the entire amouw 
at par (and not at a premium, as in 1890) within the period 
just stated. It may be found With the successfu 
sale of the bonds and desirable in policy to insert a redemption 
clause to the end just stated. 

The aggregate bond indebtedness of our States, counties, and 
municipalities is near $4,000,000,000, The $5,000,000,000 bond 
authorized in the bill now pending in the Senate, together with 
our present interest-bearing indebtedness of S971,000,000, 
aggregate a bonded indebtedness in this country of near 
000,000,000, Many would prefer to see reasonable tax rates 
imposed on all these securities, A small rate should be imposed 
in the beginning. When we ce that more than $12,000.- 
GO0,000°0 of property belonging to charitable and other inst 
tions is exempt from all taxation in this country, it is apparent 
that the United States will soon have $25,000,000,000 of its 
$200,000 000 000° of oll taxation 
amount of tas 


States, and their 


never in a 
f taxes 


purposes 


consistent 


will 
S10..- 


sider 


wealth practically exempt from 
It would not be accurate to say that the just 
due thereon are saved to the Government, the 
localities, through the low rates of interest at which these t 
exempt securities are sold on the market. The purchaser 
erally secures immunity from a substantial amount of taxatioi 
in such eases. If the recent experience of England in floa 
her $5,000,000,000 loan, in which the purchasers of her bo 


were given option of taking them at 4 per cent income t 

empt or 5 per cent subject to the tax, is of value, the 

the purchasers of these bonds in preferring the 5 | 
posal in the face of the heaviest income taxation, prese 
prospective, ever imposed by any uuntry in all his 

very significant. Furthermore, this condition, if allows 
grow, may in the future result in considerable disarrangeme! 
of our economie conditions.” The investing publie duris bi 
| past year purchased a little more than $2,000,000,000 of « 
mestic securities. If, however, attractive Federal, State, or 
municipal bonds, tax exempt, had been offered, they would ut 
doubtedly have received the decided pore ference In thu entl 
ing attention I merely seek to point out possible injurion r 
sults that may arise in the future unless a suitable remedy 

be devised and adopted. I am not thus offering any persot 
views. 

The propose d bond issue, aggregating $7,000,000,000, ine! us 

short-term certificates which will be absorbed from time to 

by tax revenues or the proceeds of long-term bonds, is, in my) 
judgment, amply justified in the light of present and prospe 


I have full confidence, however, in the ability of | people of Canada during the past 


tive conditions. This step embraces wise and sound policy 
I have ne doubt that this action of the Government will meet the 
overwhelming approval of the American people. When thy 
boundless resources of this country are considered—the tr 
mendous annual incomes of the people, the enormous aime 
that can be saved during each year—it is manifest that th 
debtedness about to be ineurred can be met during the hex 
years in equitable annual allotments without! appreciable bul 
den to the citizens. Over $500,000,000 has been db he 
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| F cpenditult of Ca da are now $250,000,000 per 
n . The experience of the countries at war has been that 
‘ lil j hot he } »y creat adu 0 the 1 I I Ls 

stimated, but } el ‘ g 

j and ye ul tii i 1] 1) bevond t ( > 
‘ li l mi | { al | on t < \ 
"| j | bond ( bv ft { ~ { ] D 
1 01 mbabl eondit hov Dy eX] e,. ihe 
peo} n stand a very lars ax levy now, and when the war 
ad es several months business will be so adjusted to the new | 
tax conditions as to be able to stand an additional and more 
adr tic ti: hey if necess ry. i i it that the pr posed bonds 
Will be put on the market at such periods and intervals in blocks 
0 e $1,000.000.000 to $2.000.000.000 as their proceeds are 
needed at home and abroad. 
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War With Germany. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
TON. EDWARD COOPER 
WON. J yW. KD COO UH, 
OT WEST VIRGINIA, 
In tne House or Represinxvratives, 

7 hursda y. {ypril 5S 1917. 

Mr. COOPER of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, under the leave 
granted to me to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the war 
resolution I desire to state the following orders and patriotic 
meetings of citizens of my district have adopted resolutions 
pledging their loyalty to the President and Congress at this 
critical time. I do not care to burden the Recorp by asking 


to have these resolutions printed in full, but wish to state ‘that 
they all breathe the true spirit of enthusiastic patriotism, and 
it is apparent to me that while the people of West Virginia love 
peace, and while they had hoped for a settlement of our differ- 
ences with Germany which would have kept us cut of the 
European conflict, still they are willing to give their support 
to the President and Congress in protecti American rights 
against unlawful attacks on land and sea. 

Resolutions adopted at a meeting of the Monroe County Im- 
provement Association, Confederate Veterans, Sons of Confed- 
erate Veterans, pupils and teachers, Masons, and others, citizens 
of Monroe County, at Union, W. Va., pledge their unconditional 
loyalty to the Government of the United States, and pledge 
themselves to do their utmost to increase the crops of their great 
agricultural county in this time of need. 

Kight hundred members of Bluefield Lodge, No. 269, \- 
olent and Protective Order Elks, pledge themselves to be 
with the President in the present international crisis confront- 
ing the American people, even to war with Germany. 

Twin Branch Lodge, No. 169, Knights of Pythias, pledge their 
unlimited loyalty to the flag and fealty to the Government of 
the United States in this, their hour of travail. 

The citizens of Bluefield, W. Va., of Graham, Va., and the 
surrounding territory in mass meeting held at Bluefield April 3, 
approved the act of the Executive in severing diplomatic rela- 
tions with Germany, and Congress is urged to take the most 
extreme measures to protect the life, liberty, and property of 
American citizens, and to insure the Nation the freedom of the 
seas guaranteed by established law and custom. 

Resolutions were adopted on April 2, 1917, at a meeting of 


ne 
Als 





sen’ 


e 
OL 


the citizens of the town of Welch, W. Va., pledging the support 
of the community to the Government, at which meeting the 
Welch Home Guards were organized with a membership of 


about 60, and with a probable membership within the next few 
day s of 150, 

Resolutions adopted by Bluefield Lodge, No. 153, Knights of 
Pythias, on March 31, 1917, pledge support to the Government 
to all such measures as will secure life, liberty, and pursuit of 
happiness of the citizens of the United States. At the meeting 
which these resolutions were adopted over 400 Knights of 
thias were present. 

Resolutions adopted by colored Masons of 
April 3, 1917, Cismont Lodge, No. 31, A. F. 
money, life, and services to their country. 

Resolutions adopted at a meeting of the colored citizens of 
Bluefield, W. Va., April 8, 1917, reaffirm their allegiance to their 
country and flag, and should occasion arise stand ready to offer 
the full measure of service and life. They further ask that 
fair treatment be accorded their race, both by those in positions 
of power and those in the common walks of life. 


Py 
sluefield, W. Va., 
and A. M., offer 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
wTrTroOwN ! Ux” 4 >T D A AY 
ct aie; ED W\ LRRD D~« LMON. 

oO} ALA 
Thu i, Aq ) 

On the joint ution (S. J. Res 1) de ta it 
exists between the Imperial German ¢ 1 t and t 
ment and the people of tl U1 1 States, and making provi 
prosecute tl ime. 

Mr. ALMON, Mr. Speaker, when the President issued 
call convening Congress in extraordinary session and whi 
was at home, I thought, in common with cur people, that 


1 


would seek from this body authority to protect 
the seas and to destroy the hostile submarines preying 
our and I expected to vote a declaration of 
for this purpose and for the protection of American rights. 
I have not the words with which to express my surpri 
disappointment when we were called upon to place all the 
sources of our country at the command of the allies of Eu 
and to form alliances with foreign countries, against which 


our rights 


commerce, for 


were warned by George Washington, the Father of our Cou 
in his Farewell Address, when he said: 





Against the insidions wiles of foreign influence—I conjure you 
believe me, fellow citizens—the jealousy of a free people ought 
constantly awake, since history and experience prove that fore 
influence is one of the most baneful foes of republican governm 
But that jealousy to be useful must be impartial, else it becomes 
instrument of the very influence to be avoided instead of a def 
against it Excessive partiality for one foreign nation and ex 
dislike for another cause those whom they actuate to see danger 
on one side and serve to veil and even second the arts of influence on 


the other. Real patriots, who may resist the intrigues of the favorit 
are liable to become suspected and cdious, while its tools and du 
usurp the applause and confidence of the people to surrender the 
interests. 

Up to this time our country has heeded the advice of Wash- 
ington, and we have been entirely neutral in our dealings with 
the belligerent nations of Europe. 

As I have stated, Mr. Speaker, when I left my home to come 
to the National Capital, I expected to give my support to suc! 
action as might be deemed necessary to prevent the conti 
ance of the wrongful and unwarranted gubmarine warfare by 
the German Government, but the resolution upon which we 
are now called to vote, and its effect as interpreted by the mes- 
sages of the President and the argluments which I have hea 
in both Houses for the past six or seven hours, leave no dou 


in the mind of any Member of this Ho that when this re 
lution becomes a law it means that we: to become allies with 
Great Britain, France, Russia, Italy, and Japan in every 


of the word, and when the amendment providing that our 
diers should not be sent to the trenches in Europe until furt! 
action of Congress was voted down by an overwhelming \ 
no one could then doubt that such the purpose 
resolution. 

Why is a million more soldiers wanted now if they are not t 
sent abroad? Where else do they expect to kill Germans? 

Our rights have been violated by Great Britain for more 
two years. She has not only kept our ships out of the po 
of the central powers but also out of the ports of neutrals snd 
has unlawfully seized our ships and cargoes and rifled o 
mails. She mined the entire North Sea, and the only rea 
that more of our ships were not sunk and lives lost is becau 
we kept out of it. We knew that this was wrong and unlawfu! 
and not intended to injure us, but for military purposes 
nece: sities. 

Then Germany declared the war zone to the ports of ou 
enemies, infested it with submarines, and warned neutrals to 
stay out. This was also wrong and unlawful, but it was al 
done for military purposes and necessities. We went in, 
some of our ships were sunils and lives were lost, while by st 
ing out we could have avoided war with Germany as we « 
with England. 

Still, I do not say that we should have kept out of this wat 
zone, and I do not base my opposition to this resolution upo! 
that ground, but I refer to it to show that the only interest that 
we have and the thing that concerns us is the protection 
American rights and American interests. The rights of ours 
that have been violated by Germany are our rights upon the se:s, 
and I am now ready and willing to vote for a resolution declar- 
ing a state of war for the purpose of defending those rights and 
avenging those wrongs. Then why should we do more. than 
place ourselves in a position, when we have vindicated our 


was oO} 
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rights so far as the submarine warfare is concerned, to with 
draw from the war? | 
When Congress was caHed in extraordinary session TIT un 
derstood that the purpose of our entry into the war would be 
to “defend American rights,” and I expected to vote for that, | 
put when I reached Washington I found that it had expanded | 
into the “preservation of human liberties against autocracy 
and for the formation of an alliance and partnership with 
Great Britain and her allies to fight for their cause as well as 
onr ownt. | 
Our grievance against the Imperial Government of Germany 
is not the same as that of the allies. The war between the 
central powers and the allies is not our war, and I do not be 
lieve that we should become a party to it. [am not in favor of 
becoming allied with any of the foreign powers, and that is 
just what is going to happen if this resolution becomes a law. 
“ The effect of this resolution is not only to protect American 
lives and American rights upon the high seas, but is to make 
the cause of Great Britain, France, and Russia our cause, and 
too, whether their cause is right or wrong. 
When this resolution pusses, we are going into full partner 
chip and alliance in every sense of the word with Great Britain 
France, and Russia, and T understand our Government will be 
expected to loan the allies $3,000,000,000 at the start, with 


i 


which to buy ammunition, food, and other supplies for the 
prosecution of the war, and perhaps more later on, and we will, 
of course, have to raise many billions of dollars to support our 


Army and Navy, all to be paid now or hereafter by the levy- 


and collection of taxes from a people. some of whom are 


“dy taxed to the extent of their capacity to pay. 





It is also the program to follow the passage of this resolution, 
ell known to us all, by trying to force the pas e 1 

iption law and take thousands and probably millio ol 
lower of our young manhood into training camps, and liter 

‘ if the war lists six months or a year—and it may lust sev 
eral yenrs—ship them to Europe to fight under the flags of 


s and emperors and under the orders and directions of 


reign officers, and to be slaughtered in the trenches and 

buried in a strange land in unknown graves. Entering the 

it this late day and in this way, we could not, of course 
wosecute an independent campaign, and for that reason out 
troops in a strange land will be commanded by officers of the 
allied armies and will be placed where they may see proper to 
place them, and it is not difficult to foresee to what har iships 
and dangers they will be exposed. 

\h, my collengues and friends, the quarrel and the issues 
between the European nations are not ours. Then why should 
we be thrust into it? Why condone the wroi 
Britain and then enter into an alliance with her? 

With my vote against the resolution and when 
as it appears that it will. mv opposition euds. and herea‘tter 
there should be no criticism of the Members who vote for or 
against the resolution. It will be our duty to stand together | 
us ohne man for Americn and American rights. I ¢cliim that I 
have aiways been and will continue to be 1s loyal to our coun 
try as ary Member who has voted for this resolution, and J 

ould not for a moment question the honor, integrity, or mo- 
lives of anyone who disagrees with me as to my views 


gs of Great 





it is passed, 


When this resolution becomes a law, if it does, as a Member 
of this Cougress, I will support all measures which I think 
are right and proper for the purpose of providing men and 
money with which to prosecute the war to a successful ter 
mination, but in saying this, Mr. Chairman, I do not wish it 
to be understood that I favor the enactment of a law providir 
for conscription before the volunteer system is 
found to be inadequate, for I am unalterably opposed to it, 

Every Member of this House fully realizes, f 
as heard and read within the last few days, that upon th 
sage of this resolution a strong effort will be mude fer the 
cnactment of a conscription law. 

[ am not willing to vote for a bill to draft our boys and send 
them to England, France, or Russia, to he ip to fight their ba 
tles when many of their own sons have refused to do so. When 
it comes to fighting for the defense of America and America 
rights, a conscription law will not be necessary. All that ar 
needed will gladly volunteer. The Army oflicers who are said 
to be behind the movement call it “ selective draft” and “ sele: 
tive conscription,” but it is the old-fashioned conscription. 

Under the volunteer system Alabama boys would be together 
under Alabama officers. Under conscription, whether it be 
called “ selective draft” or “ selective conscription,” they would 
be separated and shipped to every part of the country, to serve 
With strangers and under Army officers unknown to them. 


Why all this talk about conscription before the volunteer 
System is tried out? 











} our people, 
|} dence of a want of patriotisn 


It is, in my opinion, an insult to Ameri- | 
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; can patriotism. Is the patriotism of Americans distrusted | 


it because it is theught that America’s sons will not voluntes 


for trench warfare in Europe, and that they should be forced by 
conscription to render such service? 

If a conscription law should be: adopted foreed upon 
would not it be said by Germ { Wil \ 

1 on the part ro ] 

that they were not in favor of this war? 

Has our country ever engaged in a war when it did not 
the support of American volunteers, and at times when ou 


| lation and resources were very much less than they ar 
} Shall it now be said that this, the greatest of all the nat 
|in the world, with a cultured, educated, patriotic, and b 


people, sufficient support from volunteers can not be secure 
insure victory? I am not prepared to believe that thet 
fewer true and patriotic American citizens to-day ft » 1 
have been heretofore when we were engaged in othe rs 

Let us be careful. if we become entangled in a conte fo 
the destruction of Prussian militarism and autoecrsa as i 
contemplated by this resolution, and for the estabiishment o 
democracy in Germany, that we do not establish an autor 
and militarism at home. 

It is estimated that 30,000,000 en hav been ¢: 
take up arms in Europe since the war commenced. The 
of that number as producers has brought about such a deer 
of food products that it bas even in our country used the pr 
of food and the necessaries of life to rise beyond reach of 
our people, and many of our own people in times of pence ( 
suffering for the want of sufficient nutritious mul. We ha 


already had bread riots in some of our citi 


If we go into this war, everyoue in every walk of life will 
and should exert renewed energies and do his ] i ) inling 
food and material with which to prosecute the roan relieve 
a fur as possibl » all hun a) iff and t thre site Tithe Ve 


should place some restriction upon the exportation of food 
is found necessary to prevent suffering and starvation in our 
own country. 

I believe that the great masses of our people are « Npose 1 1 


sending our boys to the European trenches for anythi hit 
has happened up to this. time. 

The question of throwing 100,000,000 of happy ond penee- 
ful people into war is a stupendou resnonsibilit but that 
is what vill fe the | suze of tl lt ; t i ¢ 4 
nh awfully serious ft] to plunge the pe Nation 
nto one of the lost barbar 1 im ft } of the 
world 

It is an easy thing to vote f ! f ( ‘ ‘ { 
fight It if ensv for some who will nm » to the battle field 
or smell gunpowder if tl war sts five ears and ' ive 
no boys to go te a ticize one wl opposes or votes agains : 
and we who huve the courage f our « j ti) ) : t 
this resolution will no doubt be crit db ne | ! 

nd, who may also at the same time clnim the richt to ¢ 
tl sentiments of all the other pr e in the « \ ; 
question. I can not help but think this nicht 
of mothers in this fair land of ours who will have to 
their boys to go upon the battle fields in a eT « y 
three or four thousand miles fi in here hie 
spending sleepless nights with aching 1 ts ‘ t! 
who will have to giv up their | the Tl I ' 
dren are always the greatest sufferers in times of 

One young man during the day, while clamori f ‘ ' 
speech in the House advised oO Oy ‘ hut f 
quiet and say nothing lest they embart i Gove ; 
can imagine no greater eimbal . nt to « Govern 
for a Member of this Hous« ‘ to ¢ 
duty under the Constitution when | ‘ ence { 
that he should peak to be d eld t! ! fre neect 

Some oOue else h: > ‘ I Lil { ‘ sii Bid 1} 1 
lutio because it | the approv: ff the Presider "| 
wh he reason 1 tl | m of t Co i 
tion hich declal ! Cor s enn deel 
hh 0 il eco ‘ } } i’ ( | 
am sure the President would not pect a man 
something that he thought ‘ ! because son 
thought it was right. 

I have served in this historie Hall the of 
the past two years Duvis thisst tine have had 
portant questior to pass upon, but nol to comp: 

Your manner and the expressions upon 
know that each one of you feel he responsibility 1 
you at this time. 

In a short time and during the ear hou of ¢ | 
the anniversary of the cm sion of the S mn 


we will be called upon to vo | l esolut ). 
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This resolution was only reported to the House about 24 
hours ago, and I have not had an opportunity of submitting 
it to the people whom I represent and of giving them an oppor- 
tunity to examine it and fully understand its purport, meaning, 
and effect, and to get an expression of their views upon it, but 
will send them my remarks in order that they may know my 
views upon this all-important question and upon what I base 
my decision. 

The time will soon come when each Member of this House will 
be called upon to cast his vote. This is an awful hour. I have 
hoped and prayed that we would never be called upon to vote 
upon such a resolution as this. I have prayed to the Almighty 
for aid and guidance, and I will do my duty as I see it, voting 
my honest convictions and the way I believe to be right and to 
the best interests of my country and the people I represent, and, 
in doing so, shall vote against the resolution. 

I may be criticized by some of my constituents, but when 
they have studied the question and have read my views and my 
reasons for voting as I do, I believe that those who know me, 
whether they agree with me or not, will give me credit for 
having discharged my duty as I saw it and in a manner which 
I believed was for their best interest, and I believe the time will 
come—and at no distant day—when they will practically all 
agree that I am right. If not before, they will no doubt when 
conscription officers come for their boys, the flower of the young 
inanhood of the country, to. train them for European warfare 
and to convert them into war machines for the slaughterhouses 
of Europe, and when the Federal taxgatherers come for the ad- 
ditional taxes to pay the expenses of the war, and when addi- 
tional taxes are levied on coffee, sugar, and all other necessaries 
of life, to say nothing of the stamp taxes and all other kinds of 
taxes, though I do not base my opposition to this war resolution 
on account of the expense of the war, but on the grounds hereto- 
fore stated. 

In casting my vote against this resolution, I yield to no Mem- 
ber of this House in patriotism and loyalty to my country, and 
I wish to assure you that the people whom I have the honor to 
represent and whom I love are as brave, loyal, and patriotic 
people as ever lived, and that if war is declared they will all 
rally to the flag and will bravely discharge their every duty, as 
they and their splendid and noble ancestry have heretofore done 
in all the wars of our country. 





Patriotic Resolutions. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. DICK T. MORGAN, 
OF OKLAHOMA, 
In tue House or Representatives, 
Wednesday, April 18, 1917. 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, under the general leave granted 
to Members of the House to extend their remarks in the Recorp 
on the war resolution I wish to present certain matter relative 
thereto from my congressional district. I have been highly 
pleased with the patriotism and loyalty manifested in many 
different ways by my constituents. This I have gathered from 
many personal letters, from editorials in the newspapers of my 
district, and from resolutions adopted by citizens’ meetings. It 
is true that many of my constituents were opposed to war and 
believed that war with the Imperial Government of Germany 
was unnecessary; but the vast majority, I believe, approved 
the course of the President, and in the mighty struggle in which 
we are now engaged will respond to every call of duty and do 
their full share to maintain the rights of our citizens and the 
honor of this Republic. As an evidence of the spirit of patriot- 
ism in my district I wish to print in the Recorp resolutions 
adopted by the citizens of my home county of Woodward, which 
are as follows: 


Woopwarp, OKLA., April 22, 1917. 


To Hon. Dick T. MorGaAN, 
Representative in Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Dean Mr. MorGAN: We, the committee appointed at a mass meeting 
ef 5,000 people at Woodward, April 11, 1917, and charged with the 
duty of sending the resolutions adopted at that meeting to our honor- 
able Senators and Representatives in Congress for their action—inclose 
a copy of the said resolutions—and respectfully request that they be 
presented to the honorable House of Representatives and, if possible, 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, 

Very respectfully, 
D. P. Manum, 
Cc, W. Heron, 
JOHN J, GeRLAcn, 
S. M. SmitrH, 
Commitice, 
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Nesolutions adopted at a mass meeting of the people of Woodward 
County, Okla. 
Whereas our Nation has been forced into war by acts of the German 

Empire; and 
Whereas our national rights have been ruthlessly violated on land and 

sea; and 
Whereas American iives have been taken and plots formulated to de 

stroy our national existence by two powers which were responsiblo 
for the Holy Alliance 95 years ago, said alliance having been formed 
for the purpose of destroying all republa‘an forms of government 

Therefore we, the citizens of Woodward County, Okla., in mass meet 

ing assembled this 11th day of April, 1917, in the city of Wood 

ward— 

Resolve 

First. That we approve the action of our President and Congres 
their declaration of war on the 4th day of April, 1917, against 
German Empire. 

Second. That we, as loyal Americans following in the footsteps of 
our forefathers, hold the enemies of our country to be our enemies, and 
the flag of our country, the Stars and Stripes, to be the flag for whi 
we wili fight. 

Third. That we pledge the entire resources of our country, even t 
the last drop of our blood, the last penny of our wealth, in support o: 
our Government in its efforts to vindicate our national honor and }): 
serve for us and all the world the sacred right of self-government. — 

Fourth. That we ask our Senators and Representatives to give 
the President their hearty support in organizing our Army ‘and Na 
to be of the highest efficiency, that our national honor may be vind 
cated and our future peace and prosperity guaranteed for all time 
come, 

Fifth. That the chairman of this meeting appoint a committee to pr 
sent these resolutions to our Senators and Kepresentatives, with th 
request that they be properly presented to the President of the Unit: 
States and to both Houses of our National Congress as embodying 
unanimous sentiment of the people of Woodward County, regardle 
the countries of our birth and irrespective of our political affiliations 


I also present resolutions adopted by the citizens of Enid. 
largest city in my district and one of the largest in the 
of Oklahoma. The resolutions are as follows: 

Resolutions by citizens of Enid, Okla. 
ENID, OKLA,, April 4}, 


We, the people of Enid, Okla., in patriotic meeting assemb!ed, do her 
declare that we are not a people of parties, neither partisan 
Americans. We are but a part of great democracy; we are i! 
viduals of a Government by and of the people; we must decide w! 
the Government shall be and do. 

We are here to-night, a part of this great democracy, to speak « 
word, to say that we are ready to do our part in bearing the burid: 
of a free people. We feel that the rights of a free people have 
assailed by ruthless warfare, made not only upon armed men 
upon helpless women and children; not only upon land but upon 1! 
high seas. The commerce of the seas made to cease, or ars 
periled, so that children can not be fed and clothed. In fact 
feel that democracy has been assailed upon the earth and 
perish unless this our land shall come to the rescue. We ther 
as citizens of free America, do hereby say that we are ready to 
any burdens that must be borne that democracy may not perish 
off the earth: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That we, citizens of Enid, Okla., do hereby extend 

offer to the Congress of the United States and to Woodrow Wilson 

President, our lives, our all, in defense of democracy; our lives, ou: 

in defense of the rights of all people to traverse God's highways o! 

seas with their commerce; our lives, our all, in defense of the rig! 

of humanity; finally, our lives, our all, in defense of our flag, 

Stars and Stripes, Old Glory; and be it further 
Resolved, That we, as citizens, wish to express our heartfelt 

ciation of the work of our own boys, members of Company K, | 

Regiment of Oklahoma Infantry. We give the officers of Company } 

and each member a hearty Godspeed as they go forth to fight our 

tles for us, and our sincere wish is that each boy may return, tliat 
may do him further honor. 


il 
the 


State 


apt 
apt 


CHARLES H. Day's, 

W. BE. Brown, 

Cc. D. BOARDMAN, 

C, P. FILLEBRovn, 

Frank LETSON, 
Commiltce. 
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War With Germany. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
DENVER 8. CHURCH 
OF CALIFORNIA, 
House or Representatives, 
Thursday, April 5, 1917. 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, I can see a multitude of reaso 
why we should not go into this war, but I am totally unabl 
see one reason why we should. Nothing was ever settled 
war which could not have been settled better some other 
There never was a war that was not an indictment against (| 
human race. If we must have war, it only shows our weak 
and depravity, and that we are still uncivilized and yet in th 
jungles. ¥ 

I had hoped that our people were at least a little wiser th: 
the other peoples of the world; that our goodly land, our his! 
pretenses, and our hopes and fears had caused us to actualls 
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srow and burst the shell; but such is not the case, for it is 
decreed that we must abandon our high ambitions, extinguish 
our lights, call back our vanguards, turn around and take up the 
barbarous methods of the past. It is decreed that we abandon 
our treaty plans and dreams of peace and adopt e methods 
of the ancients and help make again the world a slaughter pen. 

To-day 14 of the great nations of the earth are engaged in 
a desperate war—tmore gigantic, more bloody and foolish, and 
more wicked than any of the wars that have preceded it. They 
are not fighting against ignorance or immorality, not fighting 
against diphtheria that chokes our little children to death, not 
fighting tuberculosis—our national scourge—not fighting to 
find a relief for cancer or leprosy, nor any other of the evils 
that beset the race, but fighting people of their own kind who | 
kneel before the same shrine and worship the same God, ap- | 
parently trying to exterminate the human race. 

If all the money, energy, and human intelligen 
been expended in this war had been used for the alleviati of 
the woes of humanity, it could have caused the extermination 








of 95 per cent of all the venomous reptiles in the world; could | 
have destroyed all of the wild, ferocious beasts of the woods 
and built homes for all of the homeless wanderers on the face } 
of the earth, and yet it is demanded by the newspapers and 
few other interested sources that we become one of the factors | 
in the disgraceful strugzle. 

If a score of men were fighting in front of my house, iting 
furiously with knives, clubs, and guns, striking wildly and 
all fighting madly for their lives, I would not think of standing 
around continually prodding the fighters about my_rights, If 
I did, I would expect to get a broken nose or a nasty lick over 
the eve. Iven if they staggered onto my radish patch, T would 
not at once challenge the whole bunch for a fight. No! IT would 
et out of the war zone as quickly as possible and hem 
their homes when the fight was over and they were no Jo 
excited but were reasonable and cool, and I would k them if 
they did not think they owed me something for tearing up m 


garden the day they had the scrap, and bine chances to te! 
they would pay me every cent I asked, and I would go away 
from them their friend. 

It is no time to be too exciting when a fight or war is on. I 
once knew a gentle milch cow to run her miaster up a tree when 
he interfered with her fight, and at time I was bitten 
through the hand by my own watchdog when I was trying 
referee his scrap. That, however, was a long time ago 
{ was young and foolish. During later years I have made 
practice to do my talking the day after the fight, when the «i 
was no longer filled with dust, hide, and fur. 

I am perfectly devoted to the idea of keeping out of the wii 
zone when a free-for-all fight is on. 

To be frank with you, I think that instead of encouraging this 
war, we should devote all of our wisdom, energy, and skill in a 
gigantic effort to banish war forever from the face of the earth 
It is necessary that we should do this, for war lowers all of our 
standards and threatens the very existence of humanity. Wl 
makes a mockery of our morality, a mockery of our humanity, 
a mockery of our religion, and it :nakes a mockery of our God. 
It makes prayer sound like the murmuring of the feeble-minded. 
Why should human beings call on God for inercy when they will 
not show mercy to one another? Millions of men to-day are in 
the trenches of Europe on their knees praying to God for mercy, 
while at the same time they are looking over the embankments 
trying to blow out the brains of their fellow men, trying to | 
make their wives widows and their children fatherless. If our 
Creator is watching us at all, I wonder that He does not get 
tired of the whole proposition and blot out the human race. 1 
wonder that He did not do so in the day of Darius. I wonder 
that He did not do so in the days of Julius Ceesar or in the 
days of Napoleon, and I wonder more than ever why He does 
not do so now. Yes; blot out the human race and start all over 
again with upright beings that have merey and humanity in 
their hearts. 

Mr. Speaker, ] am constitutionally opposed to war, unless we 
are invaded or threatened with invasion, which is something 
almost too absurd to contemplate and something which will 
never occur so long as we treat the other nations in a just and 
Humane manner. But if I were inclined to war I am sure I 
never could get the consent of my mind to vote my country into 
this present conflict. It is such a contagious, wicked, unheard- 
of strife, without precedent in all the years of time. 

It is estimated that four millions of men have already been 
Slain in this war. Some one who had computed it told me the 
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other day that if all these dead were placed end to end a pedes- 
trian could walk a distance .equal to all the way from San 
Franeisco to New York and return stepping every foot of the 
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way upon the bloated bod zs of the cle df. It is also « 

that over 500,000 barrels of human blood has alread 
shed—shed in vain, for a cause ni vn. tl que , 
Shall we get into this monstrous contlict and ld a few tl 


sand miles more to the long row the putrid «a 
simply—because we have an excuse pill a h: 
few more thousand barrels of blood? Humanity wit 
hands screams “no” from the uttermost parts of t! 
It is absurd to claim that one group of belligerents 


right and that the other is entirely wrong. ‘Th 
finds justification among the highes most s 
proved reasonings of their race. FE ratic 
What it thinks is right. 
The rights denied us both by the alli nd the } 
are of a temporary nature Phy TL be iffered | 
during the existence of the wai The rifling of 
the blockade of the North Se England and tl | 
the war zone by Germany are ither i { 
an insult to us, but are the r lt of exigencic + they 
to which they ha been driv fichtir he 
and life. 
For one, I hay her Par ‘ wit! t 
devoid of patriotism and reas who wants to ¢ if 
war zone. While three-fourths j 
grief and military law is generally in foree and Ore 
| 30,000,000 men are on the bat field, i . » lar 
or any of 1 kind to remain at | e 2nd enjoy t! 
blessings and wonders of North Amer day ] 
land 
1] t] l \ tin the W 
in ¢n oO ill veoly | the the l } 
into the ve f le ! | > it th f 
thoughtful bo S iore ho thev were 
‘ have had ougl ike | When the 
s on, to hay { ! a theit lve t venue he | 
the who, in sé of 1 Tle I ! \ Yil ven ! 
this conudenimed me of rn Nei ! n Ll concert ] 
during the rem nder of tl var the attitude of the bell ! 
Will prevent, to a certain ¢ ! th hy tlion of ou 
In if the unheard-o pl hich 0 | Vall 
Setl Vic lif hat i re i I on | ! a 
in order 1 ‘ 18 pri | 
Another big ason wil I ‘ ) f ‘ | \ 
( the be ( Ss I ! tl ' ol rlie 
Ij } } | ey t 1 we I «| ai 
ar L ye ie lred } fall | 
" To no ; : 
j 1 ’ 
| st p ‘ 
1 the ter) pez ; i 
L ¢ it of cl ! ! ic int 
! Het} Who dechired a) ) the war a 
t togethei 1 ar Lge t s y The ! 
the war, and duriz if luratio ved biXU! iffer 
( rs meonve i] ( tl é «| \ 
in a do Li\ bed at ni { le ol ! bone 0 
foucht, suffered, snd di 
If we enter into tl \ s I I 
cient number of innocent 1 0 | le 
central powers hat in orede to | ‘ i ‘ 
it is time to stop the war. IL submit to y« alk cance 
reason that the poor soldiers who n auch 
instances being men of ponsib f aun ti 
it Would be far mere met ul cu Ss f whit f the 
results could be achi a ‘Or oll | » bn ah equal 
number of babies innocently sleeping in the les « hes Theperne 
in Europe. The me Whom we will kill in th War, in whiel 
we propose fo enter to maint nh our rights and honor, \ Lb bye 
innecent of its cause when they receive our fatal blo | 
turn their pale faces toward hon ad wi and child ana « 
as they were in babyhood the triumphant morning on 
first learned to lisp their mothet une, 
Another reason why I do not favor this proposed war 
the newspapers, the munition sellers, and the bondholders p 
| pose to bring upon us, is because many the soldiers whe 
we will put to death will leave widows and children to mourn 
their loss. I never will believe that the honor of this pe 
demands that we should flood the countries of Kurope 
countless horde of orphan children 
We recently passed the child-labor law, preventing the 
children of this country from being bused b: orking l 
facturing establishments and shops, but now it is de! 
that we make war on the central powers, kill probal 
million innocent men in order to make the Isaise orry d 
thereby leave about 3,000,000 more fatherles if childre to 
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cry themselves to sleep at night, uneducated and uncared for, 
to travel childhood’s weary and uncertain path alone. It is 
estimated that there are 8,000,000 children now. over 
whose fathers have already been killed. ‘“ These little ones, 
without being the least responsible for the herrors of this war, 
are suffering with hunger, pain, loneliness, and bewilderment, 
uiter!y ignorant of the cause of their sufferings. They bear 
matice toward none; they can not understand -why life for 
them has so completely changed, or why they are in a world 
of such sorrow and suffering. These children, if they llve, will 
be men and women who will direet the course of Kurope 
when our children of America have reached manhood and 
womanhood. What will be their attitude toward our children— 
enmity or deep-rooted friendship? Perhaps it is yet possible 
for us to decide these questions; perhaps it is America’s mis- 
sion to decide it in the right way—in a way that will make a 
deep impression on the world now and which will be remem- 
bered through many generations,” 

The two greatest agencies in the world are force and love, 
The effect of one is temporary, while the effect of the other is 
enduring. Foree holds only while its power lasts. Love binds 
as if with cables and bands of steel. The father who rules his 
family as with a rod if iron will soon lose his power, and, 
ridiculed and despised, will sit at last alone, while the winter 
storins of age beat upon the roof of his abandoned home; while 
she who rules and draws by love, though her form is bowed be- 
neath the weight of years, is the idol of her home and the in- 
spiration of her children’s children. 

The government that holds the allegiance of its citizens only 
by an iron hand is ripe for revolution and is tottering on the 
brink of ruin; but the government that has the affection of its 
people is filled with patriotism and is in the morning of its 
long and useful day. 

That nation that wins and holds its place by force among 
the family of the nations of the world is only hastening to a 
fatal day when some other power will grow strong, dispute its 
rights, and take its place. 

No right-minded person believes that a household, in order 
to be respected by its members, must be ruled by force. 

No right-minded person believes that a nation, in order to be 
respected by its citizens, must rule them by force, and no right- 
minded person, it seems to me, should believe that a nation, in 
order to be respected by the other nations of the world, must 
miintain and hold its position among them through acts of 
force and putting in fear. 

Babylon, Media, Persia, Greece, and Rome, as well as all the 
other fallen nations of the past, are examples of the futility of 
the plan of nations trying to hold the respect of each other by 
force alone, 

When I close my eyes at night, however dark, I see 8,000,000 
fatherless children in Europe who, at the close of every long 
and lonesome day, cry themselves to sleep. War has decreed 
these little waifs shall drift down childhood’s stream alone, 
beset by every kind of vice, by childhood’s ills, by hunger, fear, 
and cold, with no fond eyes guarding: from shore. War has 
caused humanity at last to forsake her young. 

[ will give you a human plan in which we can participate in 
this war, a plan which will not cost a life, a drop of blood, nor 
cause a tear to flow, save tears of gratitude and joy—that will 
not produce a moan, a sigh, a wrinkled face, or broken heart. 

This war will doubtless cost the United States at least 
$20,000,000,000. Let us dedicate five billions of this sum to 
humanity’s cause, and with it relieve suffering instead of 
using it in a way that will produce more. Let us send 
$100,000,000 worth of food and clothing a year to each of the 
belligerent governments, to the allies and the central powers 
alike, a gift to the little children whose fathers and brothers 
have fallen or who are fighting in the war. Five billions used in 
this inanner would last more than three years, probably to the 
end of the war. If so, we will save $15,000,000,000 to our own 
Government by the plan. Let us print, in their native tongues, 
on each package and garment sent the words: “ The heart of 
America is bleeding for you.” 

Let each garment and food package also show a picture of the 
beautiful American flag, so that when the little fellows rise 
from their beds each morning they will clothe themselves with 
at least one garment, a token of mercy and kindness from far 
“vay America, and when they eat their breakfasts they will see 
our flag and the inscription on the packages from which is 
secured their scanty supply. 

Were we to follow this. plan we would make both the giver 
and receiver glad. Were we to follow this humane, sympathetic 
plan, instead of the barbarous methods of war, America would 
soon become in reality the light of the world. Were we to 
adopt this method, in years to come, when the children ef Europe 


the 


there | 
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grown to be men, if some kaiser or war god should marslia] 
armies on the field of battle against us the then warriors, 
being the children whom we now feed and clothe, when the, 
saw that flag planted upon the ramparts of the enemy would 
| remember that they first saw it on their little jackets or food 
parcels sent them by a kind-hearted people across the sea when 
fatherless and friendless, too sad even to cry, as in bewildermen; 
and desolation they sat alone, Do you think such an army woul 
fire on that flag? No! 

By force we can never make that flag permancitly popular 
but we can do so by acts of justice and affection. “ Whosceye: 
killeth by the sword must die by the sword.” 

Tor one I am thoroughly disgusted. I am sorry my country 
will not rise to this masterly occasion, I am sorry we are to 
throw down the weapons of humanity and take up the weapo: 
of brutality. 

Another reason why I am opposed to going into this war is 
because we have to lose and surrender so much, and because 
we will, at the best, gain so little. 

We established the right to enter the German war zone du 
ing the few months or years of this war. Do not say we hay 
settled the matter for all time. Such is not the case. W 
have no reason to believe we will not be confronted with tl. 
same er a very similar situation in the next great war. WW; 
are net fighting for a principle, but to remove a conditio: 
We are simply angry with the Kaiser and we propose to «& 
into the war and kill a few million quiet, friendly Germans in 
order to show the Kaiser how mad we are. We know that 
we enter the war we will lose a thousand lives for everyone we 
will lose if we stay out of it. We will lose a thousand dollar: 
for every dollar we will lose if we stay out of it. We all must 
admit that from the saving of lives and money the wit 
going to be a miserable failure. What else do we lose? 

To-day the United States is the only great neutral powec 
earth. It stands aloof and alone. It stands just where it ou! 
to stand. For 140 years we have deciared our form of gover 
ment to be the light of the world—that our position among t! 
nations is that of a brother—that we are not here to slaught 
them, but to do the other nations good. Let us maint: 
our position and keep our course, for the hour of our supre! 
usefulness is at hand. Soon the poor, foolish. struggling, ble 
ing, and dying nations will need the helping hand of a gre:t 
just, and powerfu! friend to lift them to their feet and stex: 
them while they learn to stand alone, 

It is an easy matter to get into troyble, but sometimes a vi 
hard matter to get out of it. 

When we go into this war we are 100,000,000 happy peop! 
but what will we be when we emerge? When we enter it o 
stores and warehouses are full. How will it be when we con 
out? When we go in, the grass bas grown for years upon th: 
graves of our honored dead. How will it be when we come out? 
When we go into this war empty sleeves and sightless eves «i 
almost unkuown. How will it be after the struggle?) Whe: 
we go into it crutches and widows’ tears are out of date. Flow 
will it be when we come out? When we go in we are heavils 
inden with honor and are recognized as being the light of | 
world. How will it be when we come out? 

To-day we are the only great neutral nation. This ought 
be more sacred to us than was the ark of the covenant | 
ancient Israel. To whom are we going to surrender our pri\ 
| Jeges for humanity when we sell our birthright for a mess © 
war pottage? Will China or some one of the neutral Sout! 
American Republies take our place? 

Again, I am not willing to enter this war, for by so doi 
we will unite with the allies, espouse their causes, and 
obliged to fight until their causes, as well as our own, are wo 
The American people, in my judgment, are not ready to for 
such an entangling alliance, against Which we were warned | 
| George Washington. Neither are they ready to help Englat 

France, Italy, Russia, and Japan win their causes. We hi 
not passed on the proposition as to who are right--the Al! 
er the Central Powers. Neither do we intend to, for it is 
of our business. Let us beware lest in settling our own 2 
| cause we help settle also the causes of others that are bad, 

We have but to go oack to the Spanish-American War to [1 
in example of how two nations were grossly wronged by |! 
same agencies that are now at work bringing on another war 

John Sherman, Secretary of State during the Spanish-Am 
ican War, said, in a public address at his home in Mansficl: 
Ohio, at a reception given in his honor just before he retired « 
Secretary of State: 

Had noi the War with Spain, been declared when it was we com: 
have secured by treaty with Spain all that we demanded. 

The United States Government. in 1903 published a “ Repor 
of the Foreign Relations of the United States,” for a period that 
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included the diplomatic negotiations preceding the War with 
Spain. This report shows that on February 26, ISOS, the Amet 
ican minister to Spain, Gen, Stewart L. Woodford, wrote to 
President McKinley that he had obtained the * practical adjust- 
ment of every problem” that had been intrusted to him. On 
April 3, 1898, Minister Woodford cabled to President MeKintley 
as follows (p. 782): 

If conditions at Washington still enable you to give me the ne 
sary time, I am sure that before next October I will get peace in Cuba 
with justice to Cuba and protection to our great American interests. 
I know that the Queen and ber ministry sincerely desire peace, and 
that if you can give me time and reasonable liberty of action I will 
get for “you the peace you desire much and for which 
labored so hard. 

Just a few days before we declared war Minister Woodford 
again cabled President Meclxinley, on April 10, repeating the 
foregoing sentiments, and added: 

I hope that nothing will be done to humiliate Spain, as I am satis- 
fied that the present government is going, and is loyally ready to go, as 
fast and as far as it can. With your power of action, sufficiently free, 
you will win the fight on your own lines, 


so you 


Yet on April 19 Congress ordered armed intervention in 
Cuba, and three days later adopted a resolution in which it was 


declared that “ wer exists.” 

What a shame to the American people that a war was un- 
necessarily declared, which resulted in the death 6,395 
officers and enlisted men, wherein hundreds of millions of 
dollars were spent, when the matter could have been settled by 
ink and pen on a scrap of paper. 

Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to 
for the further reason that, in my judgment, 9S per cent of the 
people of the United States are against such a declaration 
On January 31, 1916, I introduced House joint resolution 12%, 
which provides for a change of Article I, section 8, division 11, 
of the Constitution of the United States, which section defines 
the powers of Congress to declare war. Congress has the power 
at present to declare war whenever it shall see fif. I seek by 
this resolution to restrict this power, and have provided in the 
proposed amendment that Congress shall have the power to 
declare war in cases of invasion or threatened invasion of the 
United States or any of its insular possessions by a foreign 
power, or in cases of insurrection or revolution within the 
United States or any of its insular possessions, and in other 
cases where the matter of declaring war has been submitted 
to the people and a majority of those voting have declared them- 
selves in favor of the proposed war. In other werds, Congress 
shall have the right to declare war only in cases of emergency. 
In all other cases it shal] be left to the people. 

Mr. Speaker, I consider this scheme the solution of the 
whole war proposition. The people of one nation seldom, if 
ever, want to fight the people of another nation. 
of nations that hring on war. President Wilson, in his Chicago 
speech several monihs ago, said: “ Rulers, not public opinion, 
brought on the present war in Europe.” He could with the 
same degree of truthfulness have said that nine-tenths of all 
the wars that have come in the past to blight and curse the 
arth have been brought on by the rulers, instead of by the 
publie sentiment of the people. 
in Washington, changing, as they frequently do, every two, 
four, or six years, are just as apt to mistake newspaper agita- 
tion for public sentiment and bring on war as are the rulers 
of other lands. Remove the power of the President and Con- 
gress to bring on war, except in cases of invasion, threatened 
invasion, revolution, or threatened revolution, and nine-tenths 
of the danger of war will pass. 

Congress, that now has the constitutional power to bring on 
war, is composed of Senators and Representatives who are ex- 
empt from. war. This is a wise provision, for most of them 
would be a hindrance on the battle field. In case of a charge 
they would hardly escape being run over by the Red Cross, the 
newspaper boys, and the commissary department; and yet on 


of 


declaring war on Germany 


It is the rulers | 
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have | 


! 
i 
Why should not the intereste ed - 
' teresting to them of al! subjects? 
Do we not believe that the peopl De w 
i that this is a Government wherein tl oO} shill decide n 
| ters of minor importance, but when it eo to deciding whet le 
we shall have war, the lirgest and most importa Il « 
| tions, that the people are not qualified to decide? As | 
| blood and human life are of more importance tha 4 
siderations, so the question of war is of more imports 
| all other subjects. 
Durivg all the histors of the world si minerities | ve) 
declaring wars for the large majorities to fight. The men w 
|} fought the battles of olden times fought not for a cause b 
their kings. To-day the same old system prevails, and now t 


| have their eves shet away, 


ia granite wall and face without a quiver the 


The rulers of our country here | 


armies of Europe fight not fora sacred cause but for their ais 
their Emperor, their Wing, er Czar. 
Fighting, 


bleeding, and dying for n cause to the ImkKnOW! 

It is now proposed that a handful of rulers here, who reall 
ought to be the servants of the people, but who will net be if 
they declare war, shall follow the example of the rulers 
Kurope and pry this country over into the seething hell of 

For one, Tam not in favor of it. Tam in favor in this people's 
Government of leiting the people decide whether they want war 
or not. I am in favor of letting the mothers and fathers wh 
will furnish the fuel decide whether this wildfire shall be 
started. I am in favor of the men whose country will be im- 
periled, whose blood will be spilt, and whose lives will be lost 
in case of war, having a chance to say whether there shall b 
war. Loam in favor of hearing from the poor fellow whe in 
case of war will die in the trenches, from the fellows who will 


eeves, and go 


who will wear empty sl 
on crutches for the rest 


of their lives, I do not cnre so mucl 
about hearing from a few well-fed newspaper men and a few 
fat bondholders as I do the young, lean fellows, who wil 


necessary, like 
hell of win 
Before this war is deliberately declared, there 

plenty of time, I want to hear from the firesides and threshols 

that will be saddened and ruined in case of war. T know hoy 
the people feel who are going to profit in case of war, but 1 
want to know for sure how the people feel who will defray it 
expenses. For the the result the war, IT want the 
voters of this country to have a voice in declaring the war, fon 
when this great people decide for war, their cause will ¢ 
time be just. It will human cause, a as free 
stain that flag is free from stain, & Cause 4s pure as t 
dewdrops that full upon the mountain sides, 


have to stand, and who are willing to stand, if 
hery 


as leng 


its 


sike of of 


"ve 
be a 


ill ise 


rel 
ius 


Do not decide against this plan because it is something new 

| Remember that this is a new age. Progress beckons from the 
mountain tops. Our best ideas have not yet found their way in 

books. Humanity has come up from the Stone Age step by stey 


up the long and weary way. Remeniber, the 
day are the aecepted truths of to-day. 


absurdities vester- 


Let me call your attention io the fact again that the peo; 
of one country scarcely, if ever, wanf to fight the people « 
another country. Had the peoples of the belligerent countris 


been consulted this war never would have been fought, and is 


we were to take time now, and we have lots of time, for it neve 
does any harm to postpone a fight, and let the people speak hb 
ballot. America will not become a factor in this hideous strife 

I am desperately in favor of abandoning the old system I 
is wrong on the very face of if, do it has proved itself | 
| wrong in all the wars of the puast 

The old system has caused as many drops of blood to be 
slong the Mediterranean as there are drops of water in the sea 


the most trivial provocation we find many of them anxious to | 


bring on a war that other men must fight. 

Our present plan is neither safe or fair. I hear much about 
the honor of our country, and I believe the honor of this country 
should be maintained; but I want to see the term “ honor” 
defined by the men who have to maintain it. 

I would not like to have some fat fellow define my honor, 
tell me when it had been assailed, and shove me into a fight. 

No man should have to be a factor in his country’s defense 
in time of war who was not a factor on election day in deter- 
mining whether there should be war. 

War so vitally affects every citizen that I think every citizen 
should have a right to express his views as to whether there 
should be war. 

War is the most important of <1l subjects. 


Why should not 
the people decide it? 


it has caused as many teardrops as there are 
the Amazon: it has reduced to putrid flesh, 


arops of wirter dp 


grinning skeletons 


and bleached and withered bones the yvouth and flower of eves 
lage and Jand: it lias disgusted humanity with itself, made rr 
ligion a farce, prayer a mockery, and by universal consent 
closed the windows of heaven to mankind: it has caused th 
chief occupation of man to be the shedding of his neighbor 


| 


i 
{ 
{ 
j 
| 
j 
j 
} 
| 
| 


blood, and made implements of 
meuts of death; it caused 


husbandry secondars 


The 


to imple 


ad ' 
has pe 


soldiers to Superior 1 
the tiller of the soil and the army officer to be regarded head 
and shoulders above his fellow iia it has enused jumat 
sympathy to become dry at the fountain and has turned thie 
heart of man to stone; it has outraged decency aud moralits 
land caused mankind to fall below the level of the beast 
the iron and bloods foot of war has trampled withye 
the noblest inspirations of the human heart 

[ submit that it is time to get rid of war or if wilt tf rid of 1 

It is an unwelcome visitor, and [To want to mal it inpossil 

| for it to rench our shores. [T want te make it a stranger at 
l drive it to the uttermost parts of the earth I will never b 
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willing to pursue it as some desire across the sea. 
remove it as far from us as the east is from the west. I want 
to put thorns and thistles in its pathway. I want to make its 
vay devious and uncertain, I want to throw up barriers against 





I want to 


it, mountain ranges, trackless deserts, oceans, and continents 
between my native land and war. 

Some one told me the other day if a war referendum were de- 
clared there would be no war, that the people would never 


declare war unless we were invaded or threatened with invasion. 
He argued that this would be a calamity. I would rather, 
ten thousand times rather, argue in favor of yellow fever, 
cancer, or smallpox than bewail the loss of war. I would rather 
raise my voice in behalf of diphtheria or the great white plague 
than court this monstrous evil. 

it has been said that the devil is the cause of all our natural 
earthly Mankind the of war, and in bringing 
woes upon ourselves we have outdeviled the devil. We cer- 
fainly have made the devil feel silly. We have discounted him 
at his own game of bringing misery. 


woes, is enuse 


All power in government rests with the people. In some in- 
stances they delegate their power to a few men; but the im- 
portant matters they refuse to delegate. For instance, we do 
not delegate to our State legislators the power to change the 
State constitution. That must de done only by a vote of the 
people of the State. We will not permit our State legislators 


not been 
refuse to 


constitu- 


has 
we 


State 


to vote a bond issue upon the State. That 
delegated. It of much importance 
let it go out of our hands. If the 
tion or the voting of a bond issue is so important that the peo- 
ple have refused to delegate the power to representatives, why 


power 
that 


change of a 


IS SO 


should we delegate to the President and a little ever 500 men 
here in Washington the power to declare war? War is of as 
much more importance than all other things as human blood 


is more precious than oats or corn. War may mean the death 
of 10,000,000 men; it may mean 10,000,000 children made father- 
10,000,000 wives made widows; it may mean every dollar 
taken from the Treasury, and it may mean the lowering of our 
flag. 

Will you trust your hired man with your complicated auto- 
mobile but not with a simple cast-iron plow? Will you trust 
your doctor with the life and health of vour wife and children 
but refuse to permit him to prescribe for a poodle dog? 


less, 


I can not reach the viewpoint of these who claim that the 
people should not have charge of their war-making power. 
They have all of the power. The seldiers and sailors who do 
the fighting must be furnished by them. The people furnish 
every dollar of the expense. They own the ships, the guns, 
ammunition, and all the ether machinery of war. The question 


is, Why should they not decide when it is all to be placed in 
operation? I can not possibly see why they should have a few 
men to say when it is time for them to fight and die on the 
battle field. 


It astounds me to think that in spite of the fact that Jesus | 


of Nazareth, the founder of the Christian religion, declared in 
his Sermon on the Mount, * Blessed are the peacemakers. for 
they shall be called the children of God.” An element of the 
American people revile those who lift up their against 
war and certain newspapers and moral cowards try to make it 
appear that he who in this fateful hour prefers peace to war is 
au traitor to the country in which he lives. 

A little while ago I heard a Member on this floor denounce 
CLAUDE KircHin, of North Carolina, because in deep sincerity 
he spoke the honest sentiments of his great heart and bravely 
gave to this House the best product of masterly mind. 
When this country really becomes acquainted with its great 
men of this time the hame of CLAUDE KITCHIN, in my judgment, 
will head the list. 

In conclusion jet me say IT am sorry we are not far enough 
from the jungles to take the right course. I am sorry we have 
to meatriculate again in the tedious university of time. Some 
nation in the future will rise. I know not when or where will 
be its seat of power. I fondly trust here in our goodly land. 
That nation, like Saul, the son of Kish, will stand head and 
shoulders above all around. It will be a nation of destiny, its 
purpose to uplift the human race. Its people will be just and 
wise; excitement will not sweep them off their feet. In that 
nation there will be no assumption of power, no inroads or 
intrigues. The legislators there will fear no whip, but, guided 
by what they feel is right, will bow their heads only to duty’s 
call, There will be no war gods there, no thirsting for human 
blood, and newspapers will be the servants of the peoples’ will. 
Before that day comes republics like our own may crumble a 
hundred times. No one can tell, but until it dees come this 
world will not be a fit place in which to live. Humanity will 
finally learn its lesson. Humanity must finally win. 


voices 


his 
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War With Germany. 
EXTEN REMARKS 


T. TAYLOR. 


ADO, 


SION OF 
oy 


HON. EDWARD 


OF COLOR 


In rue Howser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, April 16, 1917. 


Mr. TAYLOR Colorado. Mr. Speaker, under tli 
granted me to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I wish io ; 
sent a number of resolutions of patriotic citizens and asso 
tions showing the loyal western public sentiment pre\ 
throughout the State of Colorado. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


of 


PLEI LOYALTY OV. GUNTER 


[By 


ror 


United Pre ss.] 


THE CENTENNIAL 


SPEAKS 


the 
DENVER, Ap) 
to the Preside: 


ylorado s§ 


Gunter 
following 


Gov 


the 


to-day pledged C 
telegram : 


loyalty 


Denver, COLO., April 3, 


Ilion. Wooprow 


Presid 


WILSON, 

nt of the United 
As the chief executive of the State 

dent in this great crisis the most 

Commonwealih and its citizenship. 


State Washington, D. C.: 
of Colorado, I pledge to ony ! 
loyal and earnest support of 


JuLtivs C, 
Governor 


GUNT#R, 
of Colora 


ASKS LOYAL RESPONSE—GOV. GUNTER ISSUES WAR PROCLAMATION—1 
ECUTIVE URGES COLORADOANS TO DO DUTY AND ACCORD JUST TREAT) 
TO LAW-ABIDING ALIENS 

{Western Newspaper Union News Service.] 
DENVE! 
Goy. Gunter has issued the following proclamation: 


“To the people of the State of Colorado: 

A state war exists between the United States of America a1 
the Imperial German Government. Every thoughtful citizen, whi 
determined and confident of the issue, realizes the awful and stupendo 


ot 





character of the world conflict upon which we are entering. Calm! 
patiently, thoughtfully. in the fear of God, and in obedience to t! 
principles of international law, our country has proceeded. Ev: 


reasonable effort known to the law of nations or to intercourse betwee) 


civilized peoples has been made to avert this conflict—yet made 
vain, Our country now has no other recourse in defense of our rig! 
and the honor of the Nation but to declare war. War has been d 
clared As becomes a brave, proud, and patriotic people the citi 


ship of Colorado will loyally bear their full part in this struggle, \ 
unhesitatingly give to their country all that is needed of our resour 

“TT, Julius C. Gunter, as governor of the State of Colorado, do h 
enjoin upon cur people the strict observance of every provision of « 
President's proclamation declaring a state of war, and especially 
considerate and just treatment of all aliens within our borders, who 
observant of our laws. 

“This conflict may be long. It will certainly demand largely ot 
resources. As the chief executive of the State I urge loyal respons 
all calls for volunteers, State and Nation. The young men of our (: 
monwealth are as loyal as were their forefathers. They are patri: 


brave, and manly and require io conscription to respond to their « 
try’s call. Let there be no halting step in the action of the youth of 
State. 

“We must solemniy realize the demand that will be made upon 


people—money, provisions, men. Let economy be entered upon. Lb 
citizen, whether it be by the garden tract, the larger area, or aid 
seeds, money, or otherwise to the farmer, should endeavor te increas: 

food production. There is now no scarcity of food products, no o 
sion for purchases which will stimulate prices and add to the buri 
of those ill able to bear them ; but there should be economy and provi 
for the future. Our maidens, our women, should continue in the \ 
they are entering upon, preparing to serve their country as nurses 

otherwise. Let our girls and boys of tender age he trained in thei 

of service. They will be needed before this struggle is over. 

* In conclusion, let every citizen of our State perform, as he wi!!. ! 
full duty. In asking service of our citizenship the executive appear! 
our citizens of all nationalities and all beliefs with as perfect conti 
as to those native to eur land, 

“Given under my hand and executive seal this 7th day of April, 
1917. 

“Julius C. GuNTER, Govern 


DuRANGO, CoLo., April 6, I 


Hon. Epwarp T. TAYLor, 
House of Representatives, Washiugton, D. C.: 
At a mass meeting of citizens held at Durango, Colo., on Aj ( 


1917, the following resolution was adopted by unanimous vote, \ 

direction that copy be wired to the President : 

“Whereas the despotic rulers of Germany, in betrayal of the frie 
ship long existing between the common people of Germany 
the people of the United States, and in detianmce of the law 
nations, and in violation of the laws of humanity, have f 
our Government to declare an existing state of war; and 

‘“ Whereas that war is declared and, under the wise guidance of « 
President, will be waged not for conquest nor any selfish sai 


but for defense of the rights and principles of our beloved K« 
public against the lawless and inhuman aggressions of monarchy, 
and for the preservation of republican self-government ameng tl: 
several nations of the earth, and to make human liberty secure ab: 
a safe and lasting peace among nations possible : Therefore, 











“ Resolved, That we pledge our earnest, loyal, and active support 
to our President and the Government in the coming conflict, and will 
do all within our power to bring victory to the American flag; and 
let it be known that this pledge covers many German-born loyal Amer- 
ican citizens,” : 

E. P. Witson, Secretary. 


City OF SALIDA, 
Salida, Colo., April 11, 191. 
Ilon. Epwarp T. TAYLOR, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Taytor: At a patriotic mass meeting held in the Salida 
Opera House on Monday evening iast the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted: : ; 

* Whereas a state of war exists between the United States of America 
and the Imperial German Government; and 

“Whereas the President ot the United States and the Congress should 
have the united support of the citizens in the conduct of the war: 
Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That as loyal American citizens of Salida, Colo., without 
regard to political party lines, we approve the action of the President 
of the United States in severing relations with the Imperial German 
Government and of the Congress in declaring a state of war to exist 
between the United States of America and the Imperial German Covy- 
ernment, and that we pledge to the President our hearty support in 
every act of the Government to provide safety for our citizens and to 
protect the honor of our Nation and the cause of freedom and democ- 
racy throughout the world ; and be it further 

* Resolved, That the chairman of this meeting shall transmit copies 
of these resolutions to the President of the United States and to our 
Senators and Representati~es ‘n Congress.” 

With kindest personal regards, I remain, 

Very respectfully, yours, 
Wa. Cc. 


ALEXANDER, Mayor, 


MONTROSE’S RESOLUTIONS OF PATRIOTISM. 
MONTROSE, COLO, 
Congressman Epwarp T. TAYLor: 
Copy of resolutions adopted Thursday evening, April 5, 1917. 
S. S. SHERMAN, of Comittee. 
Be it resolved by the citizens of Montrose County in convention 
assembled, That we recognize but one flag as our flag. the Stars sani 
Stripes. That we acknowledge allegiance to but one Government, which 
is represented by that flag, the United States of America. That we 
recognize but one head of the Government, the man who now occupies 


the chair formerly occupied by George Washington and Abraham Lin- 
coln, Woodrow Wilson. That in our — national crisis and emer- 
geney, without thought of party affiliations, we unhesitatingly com- 


mend, sanction, and indorse the address of our President to Congress, 
made on the evening of April 2, and pledge to him our unqualified sup- 
port in the maintaining and carrying out of these principles. and this 
we do as fully and determinedly as did our forefathers who pledged 
their fortunes, their lives, and their sacred honor. That we are resi- 
dents of an agricultural community, and as such must not forget that 
food staples grown by the farmers are as necessary in war as are mu- 
nitions, and that of all food staples wheat is predominant, That we 
urge upon all farmers the growing of a larger and increased acreage in 
wheat and food staples that can be used not only by our own armies and 
people but also shipped to the people of the allied nations who are fight 
ing our battles: Be it further 

Resolved, That there is no room in this country for traitors or spies. 
Those who are not with us are against us. We demand strict respect 
and allegiance from all within our borders to our President, our Nation, 
and our flag. 

Respectfully submitted, 
J. BLACK, 
KYLE, 
MONELL, 
LINGHAM, 
SHERMAN, 

Comimittec, 


THOMAS 
JAMES F. 
7 es 
Ww. 2 
= = 


sOARD OF COUNTY COMMISSIONERS, 
MONTROSE COUNTY, 
Montrose, Colo., April 10, 191, 
To all voad overseers of Montrose County: 

Our country is now at war with the Imperial Governments of Ger- 
many and Austria, not with the German people. The question to be 
fought out is not the subjugation of these people but the elimination 
of the Kaiser and Emperor. In other words, the elimination of Prus- 
sian militarism and the substitution of democratic government for the 
German and Austrian people. 

As appointive officers of Montrose County you are part of its peace 
representatives. It is your duty to warn all persons against seditious 
talk and to inspire a reverence for the flag and a spirit of true Ameri 
canism, It is also your duty to warn Americans against intemperate 
talk or actions against their foreign-born neighbors. We should all be 
Americans in the broadest sense. 

However, it is your duty to report at once anyone guilty of seditious 


OFFICE OF 


talk, and, if necessary, to arrest them and notify the sheriff's office at 
Montrose, 
Any American, whether born or naturalized, who shall talk or 
action be guilty of sedition is a traitor. 
Any citizen not naturalized who shall be guilty of sedition is an 
alien enemy. 
Kither offense is subject to severe punishment. 
By order board of county commissioners. 
T. W. Monet, Clerk, 
OFFICE OF CLERK OF THE 
Districr Court, EAGLE County, 
Red Cliff, Colo., April 9, (917. 


lion. Epwarp T. TAYLor, 


Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: Pursuant to telegram, herewith find copy of reso 

adopted at 9 patriotic loyalty mass meeting of the citizens of Red Cliff, 

with request that you fay the same before our President, Woodrow 

Wilson. 

With kind regards, we remiin, 
Very truly, yours, 


CHAS. W. Coursen, Chairman, 
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» RECORD. 


To the Hon. Wooprow WILsov, 
President of the United States of America: 
Whereas our United States is at war with the Imperial Government of 
Germany; and 
Whereas the people of Red Cliff wish to tender their sincere lovalty at 
support to our President and our Congress: Therefore be it’ 
Resolved in mass assembly by the people of the city of Red CUP and 
State of Colorado, That they fully concur in and indorse the actions 
and proclamations of President Wilson and the concurrent action and 
legislation of the Congress of the United States in the declaration of 
yar against the Imperial Government of Germany, and as a pledge 
of our loyal support we have perfected an organization for the military 
instruction of our young men and an independent divisfon of the Ame 
can Red Cross Association of the ladies of Red Cliff, Gilman, and Eag! 
County. 
Approved and adopted this Sth day of April, A. D. 1917. 


The CITIZENS OF RED CLirp, Cor 
CHAS. W. COURSEN, 
Wa. H. Lupy, 
W. J. MEEHAN, 
Committee on Resolutir 


Resolutions of the citizens of Fort Morgan, Colo, 
We, citizens of Fort Morgan, Colo., in mass meeting assembled, ma 
the following declarations: As loyal citizens of the United States w: 


pledge our unqualified support to the administration at Washington 
in the endeavor, through suppression of unlawful invasion of our 
rights, both upon land and sea, by the German Government, to per 
petuate freedom, happiness, and tranquillity for all nations of the 
world. 

That in the declaration of a state of war as approved by the Cor 
gress President Wilson has consistently promulgated a_ principle 


which the Imperial Government of Germany was 
ing the initial unlawful submarine warfare, 
and murder of our citizens. 

We as citizens of the Centennial State shall demonstrate in this- 
emergency that the criticisms by the East of apparent apathy in ou 
attitude toward the war issue is unmerited; that consistent patriotism 
of Colorado citizens is not subject to the spell of distance from tl 
scenes of either military activity or of possible aggression by a foreign 


duly warned follow 
destruction of our ship 


enemy; this regardless of the recent actions of a “little group of 
willful men” in the Colorado congressional delegation. We therefor 
commend the patriotic support of the war measures by Congressmen 











CHARLES B. TIMBERLAKE and Epwarp T. TAYLor and of Senator Joun 
I’, SHAFROTH, 

We further pledge our support to the endeas to be required o 
Colorado’s governor in the war emergency, and that his call for 
supplying the State’s unit in the military, civil, and commercial requ 
tions of the Government shall meet with prompt response in so 
as our ability may permit. ; 

Apparently secure in our position in the shadow of Pike's Pe 
and the eternal hills of the Rocky Mountain Range on the one 
and the vast expanse of plain and valley on the other from easte: 
invasion of a foreign enemy, yet who knows but German inirigt 
and Mexican treachery may require our personal activities, every man 
of us, in defending the fair State of Colorado against invasion and 
disintegration by our neighbors on the south? Hence the further 
necessity of an awakening to the sense of our immediate duty in th: 
pending war, abhorrent in any phase of its development 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to the President 
and to Members of the Congress from Colorado, 

Cc. W. Babnarp 
Committee, 
The Indian Problem. 
a reweced ce . . DE . 
EXTENSION OF REM * RAS 
y { ‘ raven wp ) ‘ 
HON. SCOTT FERRIS, 
Ol OKLAHOMA, 
° eee . Da 
ix tue House ov Representarives, 
Woodie silt) tpril {sS, 1917. 

Mir. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, the Indian problem, like 
poor, is always with us for solution. Every four ) 
had a new commissioner, new administration, inje I 
of doctrinaire into the admini on of the Indi } | 
has all been perplexing, confusing, and disturt » thes 
Commissioner Sells, under date of April 17, 1917, 1 put out 
a new pronouncement of the polici thin ie to be followed it 
that bureau hereafter. If the policies laid down in that pre 
nouncement are carried out to the letter it will be the mo 
advanced step yet inken in I iil affairs and, I think, 
result in no little benefit to th lidians and to the commun 
in which thes live I } C heft sll times been in full a rt 
with the methods of handling Indian affairs, but Commi 
Sellis’s pronouncement of April 17. if carried our, Will ai io 
to an intelligent handling of the Indian situati ure | 
am sure, bring good resu It is as follows 

| i I He I 
OFFICE ¢ IND Arr 
i hinot { if ) 
DECLARATION Ot ro \ I ! OMINISTRATION OF 

During the past four years the eit of the ad t 
| affairs have been largels ntrated on the f 
activities: The betterment of | h condition I uy 
pression of the liquor traffic a ! ! 
industrial condition the further deve f 
in their schools, and the pro ft I i ty. Rap 
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proure hi made 
ranized and revital 


, and the work thus reor 
£ zed will go on with increased energy. With these 
activities a complishments well under way we are new ready to 
take next step in administrative program. 

ne has come for discontinuing guardianship of ail competent 
and giving even closer attention to the incompetent that they 
may more specdily achieve competency. 

Broadly speaking, a policy of greater liberalism wili henceforth 
prevail in Indian administration to the end that every Indian, as soon 
as he has been determined to be as competent to transact his own 
business as the average white man, shall be given full control of his 
property ana have all hts lands and moneys turned ever to him, after 
which he will nodonger be a ward of the Government. 

Pursuant to this policy. the foliowing rules shall be observed: 

1. Patents in fee: To all able-bodied adult Indians of less than one- 
half Indian blood there will be given, as far as may be under the law. 
full and comprete control of all their property. Patents in fee shall 
be issued to all adult Indians of one-half or more Indian blood 
may, after careful investigation, be found competent, provided 
where deemed advisable patents In fee shall be withheld for 
exceed 40 acres as a home, 

Indian students, when they are 21 years of age, or over, 
plete the full course of instruction in the Government schools, 
dip'omas, and have demonstrated npeteucy will be so deelared. 

2. Sale of ruling will be adopted in the matter of 


tlie our 
The tir 
Indians, 


who 
that 
not to 


who com- 
receive 





s swnds: A libers 
passing upon applications for the sale of inherited Indian lands where 
the applicants retain other lands and the proceeds are to be used to 
improve the homesteads or for other equally good purposes. A more 
liberal ruling than has hitherto prevailed will hereafter be followed 
with regard to the applications of noncompetent Indians for the sale 
of their lands where they are old and feeble and need the proceeds for 
their support. 

3. Certificates of competency: The rules which are made to apply 
in the granting of patents in fee and the sale of lands will be made 
equally applicable in the matter of issuing certificates of competency. 

t. Individual Indian moneys: Indians will be given unrestricted 
control of all their individual Indian moneys upon issuance of patents 
in fee or certificates of competency. Strict limitations will not be 
placed upon the use of funds of the old, the indigent, and the tnvalid. 

5. Pro rata share—trust funds: As speedily as possible their pro 
rata shares in tribal trust or other funds shal! be paid to all Indians 
who have been declared competent, unless the legal status of such 
funds prevents. Where practicable the pro rata shares of incompetent 
Indians will be withdrawn from the Treasury and placed in banks to 
their individual credit. 

6. Elimination of ineligible pupils from the Government Indian 
schools: In many of our boarding schools Indian ehildren are being 
educated at Government expense whose parents are amply able to pay 
for their education and have public-school facilities at or near their 
homes. Snrch children shall not hereafter be enrolled in Government 
Indian hools supported by gratuity appropriations, except on pay- 
ment of actual per eapita eost and transportation. 

These rules are hereby made effective, and all Indian Bureau ad- 
ministrative officers at Washington and in the field will be governed 
accordingly. 

This is a new 
the dawn of a new 
competent Indian will no 


and far-reaching declaration of policy. It means 
era in Indian administration. It means that the 
longer be treated as half ward and half 
citizen It means reduced appropriations by the Government and 
more self-respect and independence for the Indian. It means the 
ultimate absorption of the Indian race into the body politie of the 
Nation It means, in short, the beginning of the end of the Indian 
proble m. - g 

In carrying out this policy I cherish the hope that all real friends 
of the Indian race will lend their aid and hearty cooperation. 

Cato SELLS, Commissioner, 

Approved: 

FRANKLIN K. LANE, Seerctary. 





Supporting the President. 


ION. HOMER P. SNYDER, 
OF NEW YORK, 


In rue House or RepresENntATIVES, 
Wednesday, April 18, 1917. 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include a telegram from 
certain citizens of Rome. N. Y. 

The telegram is as follows: 

Roms, N. Y., April 7, 1917. 
Hon. Homer P. SNYDER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

The citizens of Rome, to the number of 2,500, in mass meeting as- 
sembled, held under the joint auspices of the Rome Defense League, the 
Rome Chamber of Commerce, and the citizens’ Navy recruiting com- 
mittee, appointed by Mayor Midlam, have, by a unanimous vote, fn- 
structed me to telegraph you the following resolutions and ask that you 
present them to the House of Representatives: 

** Resolved, That we hereby pledge ourselves to support the President 
in a vigorous prosecution of the war ; and be it further 

“ Resolved, That we urge our Representatives and Senators to work 
and vote for the immediate passage of a law providing for universal mili- 
tary training and service.” 


S. H. Beacr, 
Chairman of the Meeting. 
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The Declaration of War. 


or 
WALTER A. WATSON, 
OF VIRGINIA, 
In rue Howuse or Represenrarives, 
Thursday, April 5, 1917, 


On the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 3) declaring that a state of wa: 
ists between the Imperial German Government and the Governmen; 
and the pecple of the United States, and making provision to p 
cute the same, : 
Mr. WATSON of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, being unable, : 

account of recent sickness, to speak at length upen the resolu- 

tion declaring war against the Government of the German | 
pire, I shall avail myself of the privilege to extend my remarks, 

While there has been no lack of interest here or elsewhere in 
this important question, like most Members of this body I have 
hesitated to express opinions which might tend to embuarr: 
the administration in the conduct of delicate negotiations, o 
which might compromise my own freedom of thought when ; 
sequently called upon for action. The importance of tf! 
subject itself and respect for the interests of those we re; 
sent seemed likewise to impose silence on our part until « 
lomacy had exhausted its resources, the record made up 
all the facts in the long controversy were given to the world 

At length that time—deprecated, I am sure, by every patri 
citizen—is here; debate, remonstrance, protest have all been 
vain; the time for action has come. 

Upon the Congress the Constitution devolves the solemn «: 
to say whether there shall be peace or war. 

I need not tell that the people whose commission I hold 
not want war. Fifty-two years ago this day the closing sce) 
in the War Between the States were being enacted in th 
midst, and the memory of that great tragedy is too fresh | 
them to lightly invoke the god of battles in any cause. Th) 
landseape is still marked here and there by frowning trench 
and soldiers’ graves, and there is scarcely a fireside at which the 
children have not learned the sad lessons of war—its toils, 
privations, its sacrifices. 

Having themselves drained the bitter cup to its dregs, 
people would be the last to press it needlessly to the lips « 
their fellow men. The wreck of a civilization they are slo 
and hopefully rebuilding, the restoration of their waste lar 
under changed economic conditions, the working out in pen 
and good will of the grave problems of race which confro 
them—all these domestic likewise admonish thei 
peace. And yet, with such memories and their vital interes 
stake, if asked to-day whether they would have “ peace at 
price,” I think I know what their answer would be. 

“Ts life so sweet or peace so dear as to be purchased at 
price of chains and slavery?’’ was the question Patrick H 
propounded to their ancestors in the Revolution, and the ans) 
was written in the bloodstained snows of Valley Forge, 
sounded from the cannon’s mouth at Yorktown. 

The American people could have had such a peace in 186° 
had they been willing to yield without a struggle their dee 
rooted convictions concerning their constitutional rights and tlie 
fundamental principles of their Government; but had they done 
so many of its brightest pages would have been lost to t!: 
history. The trials and sacrifices of heroie conflict would | 
have come to strengthen men’s character; Manassas and Gettys- 
burg, Shiloh and Chickamauga, would not be recorded in our 
annals to inspire the Nation with courage, and the people 
this land could not have been welded together in this gree 
“ Union of indefinite duration and illimitable expansion.” Hern 
there is no American patriot who does not now rejoice that li 
people, in the settlement of their own vital domestic concer 
did not stoop to compromise with principle; but when the new! 
came, like their fathers before them, boldly staked life and 
fortune upon the issue. 

It is this faet which gives finality to the contests of the pas 
extinguishes the embers of controversy along with its flan 
and which to-day imparts strength and stability to our in- 
tutions. 


HON. 


issues 


THINGS DEARER THAN PEACE AND WORSE THAN WAR. 


Mr. Speaker, in this world there are things dearer than peace, 
and some things are worse than war.. Peace is not an end in 
itself, but only a means to a higher and nobler national life. 
Honor is dearer than peace, justice is higher, liberty is more 
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According to the report of the Department of Commerce the | the passage cont 
value of the imports and exports of the United Sta t 
year ending June 30, 1915, aggregated the vast sum of $4,442 As fai ! ad t 
759,080. During the war our export trade has rapidly incré l ifety of the i 
and our total foreign trade now approximates $6,000,000,000. manv in August, 1914 
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people who till the soil. In the year mentioned 37.31 per cent 
of the wheat crop, about 35 per cent of the tobacco crop, and | 
(1914) 55.35 per cent of the cotton crop went into the export | ships with safe pilotage thro t 

trade—enough to control the price in the domestic market. | was followed by the proc: ! ( 


I I 

part of the produce from the labor and toil of millions of our | but with this difference, hows ( I 
{ ; ‘ , ‘ 
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‘ ar zone on all the high seas around the British Isles, dated 
february 4, 1915, in which that Government said: 

Every enelay merchant ship found within said war zone will be de- 
troyed, without its always being possible to avert the dangers threat 
ening the ‘ and passengers, 

This proclamation has since heen enlarged so as to extend 
the so-called war zone to practically all the waters of the 


\tlantie, the Baltic, and the Mediterranean communicating with 
nny of the allied ports of Kurope, and so as to include within 
its prohibitions the merchant ships of all neutrals as well as of 
belligerents. 

Thus was inaugurated the submarine war; and for the first 
time in modern history the ruler of a civilized nation announces 
not only that a great ocean is to be staked off against com- 
meree, as if it were a private fish pond in Prussia, but what is 
far more important to mankind, that passengers and crews sail- 
ing the same, however peaceful their mission, whether belliger- 
ent or neutral, would do so at the imminent risk of their lives. 
Until then no principle of public iaw was more securely estab- 
lished than that war should be confined to the armed forces of 
the enemy. Under the benign influence of this principle the 
calamities of war had been spared to woman from respect for 
her sex, to old age and childhood because of its helpless condi- 
tion, and to noncombatants because it was not kind or brave 
to strike one who could not return the blow. The principle is 
old as civilization, and had been the practice of enlightened 
Greeks and Romans long before the Son of Man delivered the 
Sermon on the Mount. Chivalry, a Pagan institution, founded 
not upon the sanctions of a future life but the simple instincts 
of courage and courtesy, held its shield over the noncombatant 
of the Middle Ages. Neither the scimitar of Saladin nor the 
broad sword of Richard was ever wielded against an unarmed 
foe. 

In the submarine war over 600 neutral ships have been 
stroyed, and it is estimated over 2,000 lives of noncombatants 
sacrificed. Nineteen American ships and over 200 Americau 
lives have gone to pay the ominous toll. 

It is not the submarine, but the use that is made of it that 
is a crime. It is as fair a weapon as any in the naval armory 
when properly used and in humane hands; in itself no more 
cruel than the battleship and far less formidable. Employed 
against the armed fleet of the enemy, it would be within the 
laws of war and might demonstrate its efficiency; but as a 
commerce destroyer the submarine is an outlaw, and its use for 
such a purpose is common piracy. Because, by reason of its 
structure and operation, it can not afford to merchant ships the 
protection for crew and passengers required by the law of na- 
tions and the dictates of humanity. ‘The battleship has ihe 


} 


de- 


sume and even greater power to destroy commerce. But 
before now what civilized government would permit its navy 


to fire upon and sink the unoffending human cargo of a peace- 
ful ship? 

The idea that because the submarine a new invention it 
may rightfully commit deeds which would be criminal in other 
warcraft is ridiculous and monstrous. 

The wild savage of the American forest gave the war whoop 
before he pitched his tomahawk; the fierce reptile of nature, 
the rattlesnake, sounds the alarm ere it strikes its vietim; but 
the submarine, lurking in the hollows of the deep, without warn- 
in~ casts its human prey to the merey of the pitiless waves. 

Nor will necessity alter the case. No necessity ever justified 
murder, no policy of state can condone cruelty, no ambition of 
man can atone for inhumanity to man. 

What exigency of state was ever greater than that which 
beset the Southern Confederacy from the beginning to the end 
of its stormy career? The disparity in arms between it and the 
North was much greater than that which exists to-day between 
the @entral powers and the allies. It was cut off from the world 
more effectually than Germany now is; money failed, trans- 
portation broke down, bread and raiment became scant; it, too, 
was fighting for its national life, and dear to its people was the 
cause they struggled to maintain. Striving to break the hold 
of its competitor by assailing his commerce upon the sea, it 
fitted out the Sumter and the Alabama as commerce destroyers, 
and sent them upon their mission. Yet, as the son of a Con- 
federate soldier and as an American citizen, I am proud to pro- 
elaim what the records attest, that during a cruise of three 
years under Raphael Semmes, though the American marine 
practically disappeared from the water and the Confederate 
flag sailed every sea from the Indian Ocean to the banks of 
Newfoundland, and though many ships were destroyed and over 
2,000 captives passed from their decks—I am proud to say that 
not one man, woman, or child among them all lost his life or 
suffered a personal injury. 


is 
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NO HONORABLE ALTERNATIVE TO WAR. 


Mr. Speaker, I have reflected in vain to find if there we 
any honorable way out of the difficulties surrounding us sh 
of war. All desire peace, but nobody can suggest any practi: 
thing to be done beyond what has already been attempted, 

Against the violations of our neutral rights—the laws 
nations and of nature—this Government has not failed to | 
test from the beginning, and the two years since elapsed j 
Jong record of patience and forbearance on the part of 
people under great provocation. All conventional efforts 
obtain redress having failed, we declined further intercours 
with a government so regardless of our rights, sent its amba- 
sador home, and armed our ships for self-defense; but s 
declined to appeal to force, in the lingering hope that ren 
might resume its sway at Berlin and we be spared the orie: 
of war. But when, instead, atrocities have multiplied ane 
plots against our domestic peace are hatched within our « 
gates: and we find Mexico being incited to invade our s 
and Japan invited to assist in the partition of our country 
what recourse is left but war? 

Shall we be told to arbitrate when the facts are known to ; 
the world and our adversary has had two years to consider 
refrain, and to redress? If the dead of the Lusitania could 
move him to relent, would any award from The Hague soften 
hard purpose? May the Congress escape responsibility in 
crisis, and by a national referendum cast upon the people a | 
den itself has not the courage or the ability to bear? Ther 
ho constitutional way to submit such a questiol. to popu 
adjudication ; and if there were, there is no power to sti) 
arm of the aggressor while the election is being held. 


4. WAR 


- 
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NECESSARY TO SAVE THE IDEALS OF CIVILIZATION. 

Mr. Speaker, thus far I have tried to present the m 
interests involved in this contest, and chiefly those appert: 
to us as a neutral Nation. But the issues are of far wide: 
port than the material welfare of any nation or of all nati 
The physical environment and material fabrie of a people « 
molished by war cap be restored by the industry of peace: 
their liberties once lost may not be recovered, and in the tide 
revolution their social and ethieal standards may be sub 
forever. War has been likened unto a grand surgical oper: 
in the hands of Providence for the purpose of eliminatin« 
eancer from the body politic; but in the hands of mortals 
knife is often extended far beyond the bounds of the diseas 
was originally designed to correct. 

With the causes of the European war we were not origi! 
concerned; but the methods by which it has been conduct: 
one side, the means employed, the principles proclainied, 
the objects now become manifest are such as to fill the w: 
With alarm. The very temple of civilization itself—so s\ 
and painfully wrought by men struggling upward throug! 
ages—seems threatened in the blind rage of the Prussian +i 
What principle of public law, public liberty, or public mi 
has not been abrogated already in the war he has wage)? 

Truth among men is the foundation on which the poi 
intercourse and business of society rests; and good faith ; 
nations is the only tie by which the peace of the world h: 
made possible. Yet Germany signalized its entry in this 
by the deliberate violation of its own treaty securing Belz 
a feeble but friendly State—against invasion; and when i 
strated with characterized her own solemn obligation as “ 
a serap of paper.” 

Hitherto in every civilized age respect has been shown for 
handiworks of art and science and religion, because the: 
supposed to perpetuate knowledge and were beneficial to 
kind at large. Attila, “ the scourge of God,” in time of inves 
saved the library of the Athenians from the vandalisin 
followers ; Rome was sacked many times by the fierce barb: 
of the north, but Trajan’s Column, the Arch of Titus, Hadri 
Wall, and many public monuments in “the Eternal City 
survive all the ravages of time and war; even Napoleon, call: 
in his day the robber of Europe, who, as conqueror, visited ey 
capital and earried away treasures to enrich his own land, 1 
stooped to destroy the monuments of human taste and s! 
Contrast with these the modern invader of Belgium and Fran 
Where are the trophies of Liege, Louvain, and Rheims? Price) 
monuments of antiquity are fed as targets to the cannon, 
temples of the Most High are crumbled into dust. 

In better days both Moslem and Christian were wout to sp: 
the civil population the penalties of battle, but now we see liars 
areas laid waste as the desert—food, raiment, and shelter swe] 
away—and men, women, and children dragged from home into 
foreign exile; and in Armenia the slaughter of thousands o! 
followers of the meek and lowly Saviour, for no cause but con 
science, 
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At this t the ue is by no mk s sure : ” 
i i uLocPrPacyv has l Ss command ss 
: vest ipped. and highly trained single army the veuld destroy t 
saw. It has the heart of Europe to subsist up : : , : . : 
ulation of 150,000,000 to recruit from. It has the adva ‘ { ‘ ’ hov bat 
of consolidated territory and is moving upon interior lines. Its . 
ents, while able to draw from a larger po} tion { aaa 
a for the most part, far removed from one anot! ] 
ti A space ; their soldiers are less highly trained. are « se t om ! ' ath DI : y B25 on 0,000 
1 d to move upon exterior lines, and, in case of Russia, are ontiscato} a cme aa ae + 
equately armed and fed. 
for near three years victory has hovered in doubt over t } oon © t 
i » battle fields from Bagdad to the walls of Paris. What il nat ae Nase j ass 
§ reh at last upon the Prussian banner? | » af ! . i { I 
if Britannia cease to rule the waves America would be t! + homie 
ype for democracy in the world; and in that catastrophe i ipplies for the ¢ 
does any wise man doubt that, single-handed and alone, she I 
have to face the mighty conqueror, ilushed with the price ce i. 
of victory. backed by veteran arms, greedy to recoup fi! ial rd 4 th c 
losses, and bent upon destroying the people’s ruie in | nab p ‘ t 
¢ citadel? pn sal " a 
Chis hour the destiny of the human family is being fought elyes or | n h ‘ 
cut, perhaps, for generations to come; it may be the future rp would ( ul credits, | 
erty or slavery of the world. ; ee - ff aia sr 
In such a contest, can the people of this great free Republic } , tt 
rd to remain neutral? Ought they be content to mal of b ‘ “ ned | 
money out of the misfortune of their brethren across the sea re aterm ase tear ; eee ae ; Pt = 
are dedicating their lives and their fortunes to the cause | sup; ad (4) th 
of erty and humanity? Can we shut our eyes any longer to | In pro teria sup] i the ¢ ( 
1 mmense import of the great conflict, or still hug the delu ae : : ; ; : 
hat distance alone may exempt us from its calamitie 
Rising rather from our long sleep and facing the future with 
clearer eves and stouter hearts, ought we not bravely to resolve 
that the children of men shall not again be bruised by the ' 
des] t's heel, nor bow down and worship before tl ror ol 
Jehovah vet rules on high and there is such a thing as coi 
in the world. Mankind really believes that the weal ! 
should be pretected against the strong; that there is su 
thing as international honor and good faith: and that right i pad L 
more powerful than might. : 
Then, since we must, let us take the sword; and, appealing , { 
to the God of Battles to make our aims just, let us “smite the ed p Diniin 
stuiter with manly arms, as did our fathers befere us the | 
oe ee th i , iL ' ’ i 
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to shorten the war and give notice to the world that we are de foreman mcrease of taxes is to cause the « 


termined that victory shall be won by us regardless of the cost, causing the discharg orers now « 

The people of the Wnited States did not seek this war: and (U*!tl ~ me — 
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urticle on the subject by Victor Morawetz, and I insert same in | necessaries of life Che pri par 
iuil, aS it is worthy of the most careful consideration and rich a considera part of t! 
t ‘ht. It reads as follows: of securitic nd to di: 
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he availabie for construction or for the enlargement of existing 
works, 

(2) Those who receive incomes substantially larger than needed to 
upply the necessaries and ordinary comforts of life, but not substan- 
tially Jarger than needed to maintain the standards of living to which 
they are accustomed. Heavy taxation would force persons of this class 
to diminish their consumption of luxuries, but nothing short of prac- 
tical confiscation would cause them to diminish their consumption of 
food and of other necessaPies of life. Persons of this class commonly 
spend nearly a quarter of their incomes for rent, an item which could 
not be reduced promptly, and they commonly spend a considerable part 
of their incomes for the support of dependents and the education of 
their children. Heavy taxation would force many persons of this class 
to vacate the houses which they own or lease and to readjust their 
entire mode of living. As such a readjustment can not be effected 
quickly, many of them would be forced to draw upon their principal or 
incur debts, 

(3) The relatively poor, whose incomes are not more than enough to 
upply the necessaries of life and a very moderate degree of comfort. 
‘This class includes most laborers, clerks, and farmers, and many pro- 
fessional men. It includes the vast majority of the people of the 
United States. Therefore to effect through taxation a substantial les- 
sening of the aggregate consumption of food and of other necessaries 
of life it would be necessary to impose substantial taxes on the rela- 
tively poor. 

Drastic taxation, such as has been proposed, would not merely cause 
suffering among those who are taxed. It would bear with special hard- 
ship upon the owners of dwelling houses and shops, the rental value of 
which would be greatly depressed, and upon all those engaged in the 
production or sale of things that can be dispensed with, or in rendering 
serviees that are unnecessary. It would cause far-reaching business 
disturbances and many business failures. 

Vossibly a radical readjustment of social conditions resulting in a 
permanent shifting of labor to other occupations and an impairment of 
the values of many classes of property might ultimately prove beneficial 
to the Nation, but such a readjustment could not be effected quickly 
without much present suffering and injustice, or without causing busi- 
ness derangements that would seriously imperil the financing of the 
present war, 

This is not the time for undertaking to bring about a social revolu- 
tion or for trying experiments in taxation. The sounder and safer 
course is, as above suggested, to impose heavy, but not confiscatory, 
taxes upon the extra profits of business during the continuance of the 
war, and to raise annually sufficient sums to pay off the remainder of 
the cost of the war in a generation by means of a moderate increase of 
ithe income and inheritance taxes and by imposing stamp taxes, taxes 
upon the use of vehicles for pleasure, and other indirect taxes, 

To check the rise of prices of commodities and the other evil results 
due to the inadequate supply of labor, a popular campaign should be 
started to attain the following ends: (1) To diminish waste and unnec- 
essary consumption of food and of other necessaries of life; (2) to 
increase the volume of labor by the employment of those who are idle 
and by the employment of women wherever practicable, and (3) to 
diminish the use of labor in the production of luxuries or for any unnec- 
essary purposes. ‘To enact direct compulsory legislation to attain these 
ends would probably not be practicable at the present time. To attempt 
to attain these ends indirectly by means of drastic taxation would, for 
the reasons above stated, be unwise, ‘ 
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Location of the Government Armor-Plate Plant. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ADAM B. LITTLEPAGE, 


OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
In tne Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, April 23, 1917. 


Mr. LIETLEPAGE. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to 
me to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include some remarks 
on the subject of the location of the Government armor-plate 
plant, 

Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, I appreciate this 
opportunity to explain to the Members-of Congress the situation 
and give a brief description of the site recently selected by the 
armor plate board in the Great Kanawha River Valley, near 
Charleston, in my congressional district, and in fact in dear old 
IKXanawha County, where I was born and where the scenes of my 
life’s struggles have occurred. 

The site was recently settled upon by Hon. Josephus Daniels, 
Secretary of the Navy, and the board of naval officers and Gov- 
ernment engineers by unanimous report, and in accordance with 
the act of Congress of the last session appropriating $11,000,000 
for an armor-plate factory and $1,700,000 for a projectile fac- 
tory. These two factories will be located at the same time and 
within close proximity to each other. 

I have been greatly interested in this matter and have been 
contending every opportunity I have had during my stay here 
that the Government has been robbed for many years by having 
to pay such tremendously exorbitant prices to private manu- 
facturers engaged in the manufacture of both armor plate 
uml war munitions, and in fact they have grown immensely rich 
olf of the great profits our Government has had to pay. I think 
it was clearly demonstrated before the Committee on Military 


Affairs of the House and the Committee on Naval Affairs of t{)\e 
Senate last year that it was high time the: Government was 
undertaking to get rid of this terrible drain upon the Treasy;y 
and undertake to save the people taxes and money, and stop this 
leak, Which has been going on for more than 30 years, durin 

which time had the stupendous profits been saved by the Goy- 
ernment and invested in battleships, submarines, and so forth. 
we would now have the greatest Navy in the world for oy) 
defense and protection. Those of you conversant with the hea; 

ings before the two committees named during the last sessj,) 
ean not fail to remember how we were beset and almost over 
whelmed with letters, propositions, protests, and petitions th} 
we do not appropriate to construct a Government armor-plate 
factory. We were told by interested witnesses that it would cos: 
the Government $350,000,000 to $400,000,000 to construct and 
equip for successful operation an armor-plate plant, and that i‘) 

Treasury would collapse if we did. You all remember these |e! 

ters, protests, and petitions, and that the witnesses all cam: 
from practically the same source—from the representatives o! 
the millionaires engaged in the armor plate and munition busi- 
ness. These manufacturers have amassed great fortunes fro) 

the profits derived from the Government. You remember it wa 

charged by some that they had been making in some instances 
$227 net profit per ton off the Government on the armor plate 
but of course it was strenuously denied. Finally, when it was 
seen that the House and the Senate were determined to sto) 
the leak and commence the making ef its own armor plate, th: 
manufacturers proposed to the Government to make its armor 
plate at $30 per ton profit, which in itself would have been 1 
tremendous saving to the Government. When it was ascertaine:| 
that the Congress was still determined they finally offered 1 
make the armor plate for the Government and leave it to t! 

Government officials as to what profit they should have; but 
it was too late. A revolution of sentiment had set in. Congress 
was determined to act—had made up its mind to stop that oi 
awful drain upon the Treasury. President Wilson and his Sc 

retary of the Navy, Mr. Daniels, in order to economize and save 
for the Government when and where they could, favored th: 
position Congress had taken. The bill authorizing the appro 
priations I have mentioned went through the House and Senate 
by an overwhelming majority and finally it was signed by tl« 
President, which means the ultimate saving of hundreds of mi! 
lions of dollars to the people in this one of many instances 
which could be enumerated in other directions to the eterna! 
credit of the Wilson administration. 

This is bringing the Government back to the people and 
wrenching it from the hands of predatory wealth. The Great 
Kanawha Valley in West Virginia is about 100 miles in lengt! 
extending from the historic city of Point Pleasant, on the 0! 
River, where that noted Indian chief and warrior, Cornstal! 
fell before the army of Gen. Andrew Lewis in his effort to 
advance the westward course of civilization, to Kanawha Falls 
near the spot where Van Bibber leaped over the cliff into New 
River and swam away in order to escape from the Indians wl. 
were after his scalp. This great and valuable waterway lis 
been improved by the Government by the construction of 1! 
modern locks and dams, rendering this stream navigable fur 
passenger and tow boats and coal and coke barges practically |! 
year around. 

Our freight rates are about 25 cents per ton cheaper than ai 
any of the other sites examined. ‘This of itself will result in : 
tremendous saving of money to the Government, and our rai 
roads, because of the immense travel and amount of freiz! 
hauled, are making money rapidly. 

Our coal operators and coal miners, nearly every one 
whom is heart and soul behind and with this Govern 
produce in the eoal fields, in close proximity to the site, 
30,000,000 to 50,000,000 tons per year of the finest coal 
coke in the world, excepting only the anthracite coal, 
this, you know, can not be successfully used for steam purpos 
The site is in the midst of one of the greatest oil and gas fiel 
in the world. The Government can command these most ex 
lent fuels much cheaper than at any of the other sites propos: 
This important situation affords the most natural, convenic! 
economical, and safe location to be found on the Americ 
Continent. 

This valley is traversed by two trunk lines of railroads th 
Chesapeake & Ohio, running through passenger and freis 
trains from New York to St. Louis and Chicago, and the Kk: 
nawha & Michigan Railroad and connections, from New York 
Baltimore, and Washington to Detroit, Mich. Both these grea! 
railroads, with their connections, permeate all the eastern an 
western sections of our country. The Virginian Railroad, the Nor- 
folk & Western Railroad, the Coal & Coke Railroad, and the Balt! 
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more & Ohio Railroad afford transportation north and south, All 
of these railroads, with connecting lines, reach both the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans. The water facilities afford transportation 
of freight and passengers direct to the Gulf of Mexico. The site 
will be in the valley, entirely above high-water mark, inland 
about 400 miles from the Atlantic Ocean, with mountain ranges 
from 1,000 to 1,500 feet high on each side of the valley, and each 
within three-fourths of a mile of the plant site, thus affording 
a aatural fortification, when guns are mounted on them, against 
the raid of any hostile aeroplane or bomb dropper. 

Any quantity of pig iron can be had within 70 miles, direct 
railrovd and water facilities for shipment, and an inexhaustible 
amount of fine-grade iron ore within 175 miles of the city, down- 
grade haul, direct railroad connections. One, of the most de- 
sirable water-power sites and within close proximity can be 
had and doubtless will be taken advantage of by the Govern- 
ment in the more economical operation of these plants in the 
near future. One of the largest electric-power plants in the 


whole country, generating power and transmitting it through- | 


out a radius of perhaps 100 miles is being successfully operated 
in this great valley and within 20 miles of the site. 


The Government will have ample railroad facilities for ship- | 


ment of the product of these plants east and west, north and 
south, and magnificent water facilities for shipping the finished 
products to the Gulf of Mexico and elsewhere along the Atlantic 
coast. Shipping facilities could not be better or cheaper. 

It is urged, and I believe it truly so, that the Government will 
save 20 to 25 per cent on account of its fuel to run these plants 
more than at any other site proposed in the country, Within a 
radius of, I should say 50 miles of the plant site, there are 
perhaps 125,000 hardy, skilled, and industrious workmen em- 
ployed. On account of this cheap fuel in the Great Kanawha 
Valley, its convenience and facilities for its handling important 
industries from the different sections of the United States are 
being rapidly located there. 

We have the largest ax factory in the known world, furniture 
factories, steel and rolling mills, lumber factories of nearly 


try, and all of them doing a successful business, and to the 
eternal credit of them all each one is interested in the others’ 
upbuilding and success. 


Tn the city of Charleston there are about 16 banks, every one | 


of which is solvent and prosperous, controlling deposits of per- 
haps $20,000,000. The legal rate of interest authorized by State 
statute is 6 per cent. The banks are all accommodating and 
are invariably helpful to one who is trying to help himself. 


The people of the city of Charleston are a God-fearing, liberty- | 
We have the | 


loving people, and they are intensely patriotic. 
finest churches to be found anywhere in the United States for 
a city of its size, and the Christian religion is the dominating 
influence there, as it ought to be throughout the world. 

‘the hospitality of our people is well known throughout the 
Kiepublic, and once a stranger visits our people and becomes 
acquainted he will either linger there or return and settle. 

There is, indeed, every good business reason for the location, 
and, above all, the natural conditions surrounding the selected 
site, would impel anyone who had the interest of the Government 
at heart, whether he be a civilian, military, or naval expert, 
that its location is ideal, and there is not a single good reason 
why this city should not have been selected. 


When these important plants are completed and are being | 


successfully operated, it is presumed that there will be 3,000 
skilled mechanies employed. There is plenty of land and it is 
cheap enough so that every employee who wants to serve well 
his Government can upon easy terms acquire his own home. 
The city of Charleston, in a business sense, is controlled by a 
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chamber of commerce, composed of liberal, aggressive, and hon- | 


est business men, every one of whom loves his Government 
better than himself. 
that any man ever saw. The rich and the poor, the high and 
the lowly, are in fact grateful to the Government for the con- 
sideration shown our community, as are the people of the 
State at large, and every possible effort will be put forth by 
them, one and all, on account of their loyalty and devotion to 
the Government to cause President Wilson, Secretary of the 
Navy Daniels, the members of the Armor Plate Board, the Sen- 
ate, and the Congress to feel proud as long as they live of 
having selected Charleston, W. Va., as the most suitable place 
in the United States for these two great plants, the comple- 
tion and perfection of which will ultimately cost the Gov- 
ernment possibly a hundred million of dollars, and, mark my 
words for it, in after years the members of this national ad- 
ininistration and their successors ‘vill have the supreme satis- 
faction of realizing, as this plant site is seen and understood, 
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In fact, they are among the best people | 


| personally examine they heard the witnesses and received the 
;} naps and drawings and were made familiar with their sur- 
every character, some of the largest glass factories in the coun- | 
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that first-class, up-to-date, unselfish, and good business judg 
ment was exercised from a civilian and military standpoint, as 
well as that a great naval, safe, and sane strategic location was 
selected. These facts and these conditions will run with the 
Government and be appreciated as long as this Government shall 
endure. 

Let me say to you further that our people will be self- 
sacrificing whenever the occasion may arise, as it will during 
the coming future, in order that these plants in their operation 
shall measure up to the full expectations of the great men who 
love this Government and who are responstble for their location 
in such a suitable place, and upon which plants the Government 
will be more or less dependent as the ages come and go. 

As for my humble part during the eight months I have labored 
for this important accomplishment, I claim no credit. I am but 
a humble public servant of my people, the ambition of my life 
being to respond and measure up to their expectations; and 
every man, whether in public or private life, ought to try faith- 
fully to do his best to make his community better on account ot 
his living there. 

I have tried to impress upon you that Charleston offered the 
best location in the United States for the plant, and I feel safe 
in saying that many of you would have agreed with me and let 
me your influence but for the fact that you wanted the plants in 
your own district. For the splendid fight you have made to get 
these plants for your respective districts you deserve great 
credit at the hands of your people. 

This has beeu an open, highly honorable contest, and thou- 
sands of great men have been deeply interested in its outcome 
and result. 

The board, including, I believe we all think now, one of the 
greatest Secretaries the Navy has ever had, heard us all. They 
were patient with us in the extreme, and they labored day and 
hight, traveled practically all over the country, personally visit- 
ing the different sites proposed, and from the few they did not 


rounding conditions and value. 

Never in my day has any committee of any House or Senate 
cr any board of either the Army or Navy striven harder to 
promote the best interests of the Government than did the 
Secretary of the Navy and the Government armor-plate board, 
which selected the site referred to; and, so far as I know or 
have heard, the decision made has left but one sore spot in the 
United States, and [ regret very much to say, indeed I do, that 
this exists in the biased mind, but not in the heart, of but one 
man in one section of my own State, according to a newspaper 
editorial; but I am glad to say that he does not voice the 
sentiment of the rank and file of the people where he himself 
lives. 

To those of you who are fair and just enough to speak truth- 
fully of the natural conditions and surroundings and who are 
conversant with the facts pertaining to these natural condi- 
tions and who realize the desirability of the location selected,: 
if not the necessity therefor, upon the part of the Government, 
{ want to express to you individually and collectively my un- 
stinted gratitude. 

My home city’s cause was presented to the board in the open. 
The Charleston Chamber of Commerce craves no credit for its 
industry and tact. The committee from that chamber and the 
public-spirited men who contributed to the preparation of 
Charleston's cause and its thorough presentation to the board, 
I know the officials of the Government appreciate because of 
their fairness and the reliability of their representations, espe- 
cially after investigations, to each and all of whom I bid God- 
speed through life’s journey. 

I have received many letters of congratulation from the 
Members of the House, some from Senators, from citizens of 
iny State on the successful contest made, and for which L am 
cratified. I claim no credit, neither do the people of Charles- 
ton Claim credit, neither does the chamber of commerce claim 
credit, nor do the members of the committee of that body havy- 
ing in charge Charleston’s cause claim credit. The case was 
decided and won for Charleston upon its merits. All any man 
or association of men did was to try faithfully to present the 
merits of Charleston’s cause to the minds of the great men who 
had to pass upon and settle it. We all tried faithfully to do 
this in an open, honorable way. 

Let me say in conclusion that the people of the whole State 
of West Virginia are proud of and grateful for this wonderful 





| necomplishment, justified by nature, sagacity, and principles of 


economic justice. On behalf of Charleston and West Virginia 
I beg to say the action of this great board has filled our hearts 
full of pride, hepe, and gratitude. 
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Death of Will H. Parry. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, ALBERT JOHNSON, 


OF WASHINGTON, 
In THE Hous or RepreseNntaTIves, 


Monday, April 23, 1917. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, in addition to 
the brief announcement made by me to-day of the death of Hon. 
Will If. Parry, vice chairman of the Federal Trade Commission, 
I desire to refer at some length to his life, his character, and 
his achievements, and to express the sorrow of myself and my 
colleagues at his death, which occurred at the Emergency Hos- 

il in the city of Washington late Saturday afternoon. He 
had been desperately ill for more than a week, and until almost 
the hour of the end it was hoped that he might be spared. 

The loss to our State of Washington, Mr. Speaker, is great. 

Although a native of New York, educated at Columbia Uni- 

ity, Mr. Parry, by reason of his long life in the West and 
is complete attunement with the spirit of that region, typified 

at which is best and mantiest of the westerner. His was a 
gentle soul, but a fearless one; he was a strong man, fighting 
# strong man’s battles; a tolerant man, charitable toward his 
adversaries, and broad visioned withal. 

\fter some time at newspaper work in Oregon, Will H. Parry 
went to Seattle 28 years ago as a newspaper reporter. In that 
nodest capacity, so high was the quality of the man, he im- 
pressed himself upon the civic life of the community, a lusty, 
srowing, vigorous western city not lacking in strong men. In 

ears he was chosen city comptroller to straighten out and 


reorganize the city’s muddled financial system. The work he } 


did brought high praise from eminent financiers of the Nation. 
Presently a shipbuilding concern, grown great from a small 
beginning, called upon him to organize it on sound lines of 
business management. This was in the days before we had 
heard of “ scientific management” in industrial corporations 
but Mr. Parry, seemingly by instinct, produced the results that 


splendid career has won the “E” awarded by the Navy De 
partment for efficiency, and since her launching has had to 
undergo the minimum of repairs 

Other great business enterprises called Mr. Parry for service 
in organizing and reorganizing, but always |! found time to 


serve in a self-effacing but powerful way as a leader in civic | 


enterprises for the betterment of his city and State, and thus of 
the Nation. He was the business genius of the Alaska-Yukon- 


Pacific Exposition at Seattle, the first great international ex- | 


— that did not lose money 


Called to the Federal employ by President Wilson on the | . : : ; 
| appointed a committee of five to escort Mr. Ricketts to the 


organizatio of the Federal Trade Commis m, Mr. Parry, as 
2 commissioner and latterly as vice chairman, worked as few 
men in the public service work. The confidential character of 
the business adjustments effected by the commission, the quiet 


way in which corporations offending against the definitions of | 


unfair competition have been brought to book and compelled 
to reform their ways, have prevented full publicity being given 
to his notable accomplishments in this work, but they are well 
known to his associates. 

He knew months ago of his grave physical condition, but he 
refused to take the rest and the surgical treatment he needed 
until the huge national tasks he had undertaken had been per 
formed. Never did he find that time. Deferring and ever de- 
ferring care for himself, he finally died in harness. 

Mr, Speaker, while the heart of Mr. Parry was always in 
wholesome public works, a trait equally strong was his thought- 
fulness for his friends. For them he was always doing some- 
thing. Only a day before he went to the hospital for an opera- 


tion which he knew might result fatally he paused long enough | 


to write a letter for a friend. This letter, which was handed 
to me by the senior Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones], is as 
follows: 
FepERAL TRADE COMMISSION, 
Washington, April 10, 1917, 
Ilion. Westry L. JONES 
United Statcs Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Sexaton: I bave long been interested in trying to get a 
change in assignment for our mutual friend, Tommy Sammons. _Infor- 
mation has come to me to the effect that he is worn out and needs a 
rest and a change of climate. I have wondered if it would be possible 


to get him assigned to service here in Washington, or possibly to some |! 


efliciency experts promise to-day. One of his achievements was | 
the building of the battleship Nebraska, a ship that in her | 





European billet. although, of course, I understand the latter are ¢ 
restricted at the present time because of the war. 

The reason why I am writing to you to-day is that I have hex 
ill and am going to the hospital to-morrow for a r ather eriou 
tion. and I want to be sure te speak to you about Tom before ge 

With warmest personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely, yours, WiLL 

Mr. Speaker, that letter is typical of Will H. Parry 
whom my acquaintance began many years ago, for I to 
newspaper work in the State of Washington at about 
he laid down the pen. I have known the members of hi 
for many years, and to them I can only say that 
loss will be felt in part by all the citizens of our 
State, 

In a statement to the press vesterday, Hon. Joss 
formerly chairman of the Federal Trade Comumissi 
Parry’s close associate, said of Mr. y 

The commission has suffered an irreparal loss in the 
Parry. He was in many respects an ideal public servar 


public interest, indefatigable in industry, preeminently 


The country also suffers a real and great ioss in his dea 
of the most high-minded men I ever knew. He was 

man in the commission, By that I mean actually every 
the commissioners. 

Mr. Speaker, no man ever lived who so fully 
great truths penned by William Cullen Bryant 
poem, “ Thanatopsis.” Will H. Parry has tak« 
the silent halls of deaih.” . And, Mr. Speaker, hi 
that he could and did approach the grave 

Like one who wraps the drapery of his cou 
About Lim, and lies down to pleasant drs 


Reception to Congressman Ricketts on His Return 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENR 


IN THE 


Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
marks in the Recorp b) inting an article publi 
Logan (Ohio) Reeord, describing the reception 


gressman Edwin D. Ricketts, from the eleventh 


| Ohio, on his return home after rving faithfully ti 


Sixty-fourth Congress. 

The article is as follo 

RECEPTION TO CONGRE 

At 7.30 o'clock Friday i ‘ 1Z : 2 
Counties held at the courthouse a publi Ta hour 
distinguished Congress ! Li ; i 
faithfully, and efficient 
States during the past two 


the urthouse was filled ‘ r nfortabl capacity, 


ict ) selectio 


ap] 


"Judge iimer ©. Pettit ws “made chairman of the 


where he was greeted with an enthusiastic ovation from the | 
ence which had assembled. People of : parties, classes 
sions were there to do honor te o the one who had so ably ar 
served them. Many very his 1 compliments were paid Mr 
Attorney J. F. White, Seni ilison, Rev. L. L. Magee, 

A. E. Huls, and Attorney J *, Pettit, all of whom 


| praise and eulogy of his ability and faithful service as : 


Hon. H. M. Whitcraft, in a ‘pres ntation speech, present 
man Ricketts a watch chain and charm, which charm 
‘Presented to Edwin D. Rickett M. C., by the citiz 
March 16, 1917,” as a token of the high esteem in which 
them and their sincere appreciation of the able and faithful 
which he served his constituents in Congress. 

Mr. Ricketts was then introduced by Chairman Pettit, and 
in his genial and eloquent manner, which made everybody pi 


; and know that he was their sincere friend and had to the lin 
| ability endeavored to do his full duty. 


His address follows: 

“Mr. Chairman, friends, neighbors, and fellow citizens, I a 
delighted to meet each and all of you and to know that it Is 
privilege to be one of your number and to reside among thos 
have long since learned to know, to love, and to appreciate. 

+7 thank all of you from the very depth of my heart for th 
reception and for the beautiful present you have given me as an « 
of your apprec iation of my services as your Representative in t! 
gress of the United States. I can not find words sufficient to ex, 


real gratitude to you for the honor you have conferred upon me. 


* Believe me when I say I would rather have your respect, y< 
teem, and your appreciation than the gold of the world. / 
‘When I look into your faces, after having listened to th 
compliments paid me by the numerous gentlemen of all part 
have spoken here to-night, the question arises in my mind, 
what does it all mean anyway?’ This certainly is an hon 
any man should cherish and appreciate, coming as it does f1 
citizens of his own home city and county, and being, as it 
general expression of true and generous gratitude to ‘one who 
did what he believed to be his full duty in carrying out th 
imposed by the generous suffrage of the people whom he repres¢ 











eee ema 


“ lad, my friends, that I was able to please you. I assure 
you that. f did at-all times that which seemed to me to be right, and 
what I believed to be right, in the interest of all the people. 

“] have no regret because of any vote I cast. If I had it to do 
over again, I would do exactly the same thing which I did do, in 
each and every instance. si 

** Every act a was taken, only, after a most careful, sincere, 

st consideration, 
ang peers sessions of the Sixty-fourth Congress were the most 
strenuous in the history of the Nation, as must be conceded by all 
fair-minded men. The country and Nation, during this time, passed 
through many critical crises. As said by the President: ‘ These are 
times that try men’s souls,’ and I fully agree with that sentiment. 

“My record in Congress is an open book, and subject to public 
inspection, and I stand squarely upon that record. It is the result of 
an earnest and untiring effort upon my part to serve all the people of 
this congressional district faithfully, efficiently, and well. 

““T went to Congress feeling a | the responsibility and I return, 
convinced in my own mind, that I have fully discharged my official 
duties to those whom I had the honor to represent. 

“This public expression on the i of my own neighbors and 
friends richly repays me for each and every effort and sacrifice that I 
made in trying, truly, to represent the people of the eleventh congres- 
slonal district of Ohio. 

“Now, in conclusion permit me to again express to you my most 
sincere and profound gratitude for the high honor of this occasion, 
and I especially express and extend my gratitude and appreciation to 
the distinguished gentlemen who have so ably spoken and so highiy 
complimented me with reference to the service rendered. This action, 
taken voluntarily by you, is an expression of regard that I shall ever 
treasure with sincere fondness, remembering at all times that it is 
in fact the greatest event ef my life, and an honor seldom conferred 
upon men in public life for public service rendered. To me this is 
indeed a most happy moment, and I again thank each and all of you 
from the very bottom of my heart for this public reception and 
expression of your loyalty to me and your public sanction and approval 
of wy feeble effort to render the best service of which I was capable 
to the people of this district. 

“Tam proud to be one of you, and to know that I am the only man 
from Hocking County that has ever had the honor to represent the 
people of the eleventh district in the Congress of the United States. 

“YT bid you all ‘Good night, and may God bless you each and all.’” 

The affair was a success in every particular, and Democrats and 
Republicans alike felt they were indeed glad to do honor to one who 
bad brought honor to them, a man who put the eleventh district back 
on the map and after 100 years’ waiting brought old Hocking into the 
limelight. 


BACK HOME. 


Congressman Ricketts has returned to his home in Logan after two 
years at Washington. He has served with distinction, and Logan 
is proud of kim, regardless of politics. The first time in the history 
of Hocking County we have had a resident Representative in the 
Congress of the United States, and, regardless of politics, we may say 
he has served his constituents well and has made a record to be proud 
of. He has the distinction of answering to every roll call in the 
session, being the only Congressman with such a record. He is one 
of the brilliant young men of Ohio, and when he shall have served a 
second term in Congress, or perbaps ere that time, Attorney Edwin 
Ricketts, of Hocking, will be ca'led upon by his party and by the 
people to serve Ohio as its governor. He is one of the rising young 
men of this Nation, with a future before bim which means politica 
prominence and further national reputation. MUocking tips her hat 
to her favorite son, 


The War Resolution and the Bond Issue, 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERICK C. HICKS, 
OF NEW YORK, 


In tue House or Representatives, 
Friday, April 13, 1917, 

On the bill (H. R. 2762) to authorize an issue of bonds to meet expendl- 
tures for the national security and defense and to extend credit to 
foreign governments, and for other purposes, 

Mr. HICKS, Mr. Speaker, a week ago to-day this Congress, 
acting under the supreme authority of the Constitution, regis- 
tered its decision upon the most momentous question ever sub- 
lnitted to it. 

Pully conscious of the horrors of war and impressed with the 
weight of the grave responsibilities which that decision involves, 
it was with profound sadness that I cast my vote in favor of 
the war resolution. It is a fearful thing to plunge a nation 
into the travail of war, and I had hoped that the fateful hour 
would not come when this great Republic would be compelled 
to unsheath the sword and enter the field of conflict. 

An appeal to the abitrament of arms should be the last resort 
of un enlightened nation, the final step after all other means 
have failed. In my judgment all honorable means have failed, 
‘ind the time for action has come. However much I may regret 
the necessity of the act, I am firm in my conviction that justice 
demands and humanity sanctions it. 

The salient features in our controversy with Germany need 
not be reviewed. They are well known, and the judgment of 
the American people has been rendered, Protest and remon- 


Sstrance have been unavailing; diplomacy and persuasion have | balance against her. 
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been exhausted. We have appealed to justice, to international 
law, and to the humane instincts of civilization, but our ap- 
peals have not been answered. We have protested against the 
violation of our rights—the laws of humanity and of nations—- 
but we have not obtained redress. 

Arrogant and despotic power has deliminated a war zone 
across the highway of nations in defiance of every precept of 
international law. It has inaugurated on the high seas a reigu 
of terror, decreeing death to all who venture within the pre- 
scribed area. Our flag has been fired upon, our citizens slain, 
our honor assailed, and our power mocked and ignored. Sub 
mission to brute force, the abrogation of justice, and the denial 
of protection to our citizens must never be the path for this 
Nation to follow. 

We have been patient and forbearing. To the last we have 
hoped that our Republic, by remaining neutral, might hasten 
the day for peace to stricken humanity, but our hopes and our 
prayers have been in vain for war has been thrust upon us, 
We have no choice now even should we desire to exercise it 
We have done all; yea, more than any nation conscious of its 
duty to the future as well as to the past can or should do. 

Continued patience and forbearance cease to be a virtue. 
Instead they become a confession of timidity and weakness, 
evidence that this Nation supinely submits to insult and in- 
jury. 

Steadfast in our determination to “ preserve the principles of 
human liberty, the principles of democracy, and the light of 
civilization,” cherishing our traditions and our ideals, America 
draws the sword to do battle for humanity against despotism. 

In this crisis, Mr. Speaker, partisanship disappears and we re- 
joice that patriotism knows no party distinction; loyalty no 
sectional divisions; and that Americans of every race and creed 
and station stand united In the presence of the common danger. 

We enter the war not for conquest or territorial aggrandize- 
ment, not for trade expansion or commercial development, not 
for any indemnity or political advantage which peace may bring. 
We bear no malice toward our enemies. There is no hatred in 
our hearts of the German people. Our quarrel is not with 
them, only sympathy that they have been misled victims, 
crushed under the iron heel of the Prussian military obligarehy, 

We enter this war, Mr. Speaker, to preserve all that civiliza- 
tion has acquired in its centuries of advancement up through 
the ages, to prevent despotic military power and «autocratic 
political creeds from strangling free governments, to stop the 
ruthless violation of treaties ard of national obligations. We 
wage battle for the defense of our national existence, for the 
maintenance of our rights, for the reestablishment of law and 
order, and for a victory which will destroy militarism and se 
cure peace—a peace so permanent and lasting that it will 
bestow its blessings on all mankind forevermore. 

To-day representative democracy and military autocracy are 
in a death struggle on the plains of Europe. One or the other 
will prevail and become the standard of government for thi 
future. The American people take their stand on the side of 
democracy and place their faith in Divine Providence, trusting 
that the star of destiny will guide the great Republic onward t: 
victory and to glory. 

THE WAR LOAN, 

Last week this Congress declared war against Germany, and 
to-day we are called upon to take the initial step in carrying 
out the policy then decreed. We are supremely confident of th 
result, yet as we have never been a military nation we are not 
prepared for war. We have vast resources, undaunted courage, 
and untiring energies, but we can not at once mobilize 
wealth or transmute immediately our gigantic strength i: 
effective organization. 

We can not send troops to Europe, for we hav: riny, 
upon the sea, outside of the submarines, Germany has no navy 


cil 


ito 


and 


noa 


that we can reach. There is, however, another field for our 
activities while we are preparing; another way of striking 
effectively, and that is by furnishing money to the entent: 


allies which will enable them to purchase new supplies of war 
munitions. Here we can act quickly, and I doubt if there i: 
anything we can do now which will give such confidence and 
hope, as well as ultimate material assistance, to those with 
whom we stand in the conflict as a prompt and unanimous pas 
sage of this bill. By the enactment into law of this measur« 
we accomplish three things: We provide funds for our own 
defense; we strengthen the credit of the foreign government 
to whom the money will be loaned, thus stimulating them 
greater activity ; we deliver a demoralizing blow to Germany bs 
showing her in no uncertain terms that there is no faltering 
on our part; that all our strength and all our resources, no 
matter what the cost or the sacrifice, are to be thrown into th 
Every blow struck at Germany by any 
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of her enemies is a blow struck in our interests. There can be 
no halting or hesitating now, 

I desire briefly to refer to the pending measure, appropriating 
the largest amount ever passed upon at any one time by any 
legislative body in all history. 

This bill authorizes an issue of $5,000,000,000 of bonds, $2,000.- 
000,000 of one-year certificates of indebtedness, and the issue 
under new terms of $472,000,000 of bonds authorized by previous 
acts but not issued, making a total of $7,472,000,000, all of 
which is to bear interest at the rate of 34 per cent. 

Of the $5,000,000,000 of bonds authorized, $3,000,000,000 are 
to be used in extending credits to foreign governments by 
purehasing with the proceeds from the sale of the bonds the 
bonds of those foreign governments. It is stipulated that these 
foreign bonds must carry the same rate of interest and condi- 
tions as the bonds issued under this act. In reality this feature 
of the bill empowers the Government of the United States to 
invest in the publie securities of the nations at war with Ger- 
many—an interest-bearing loan—which will enable those na- 
tions to extend and increase their eredits and purchasing power 
by the amounts thus loaned them. 

The remaining $2,000,000,000 of bonds are to be used in meet- 
ing expenditures for the national! security and defense. ‘The 
$2.000,000,000 of certificates of indebtedness are to provide funds 
for the immediate needs of the Government, pending the col- 
lection of taxes, 

The total interest-bearing debt of 
February 28, 1917, was $973,000,000, This act adds $7,472,- 
000,000, making a total of $8,445,000,000. From this stupendous 
sum should be deducted, however, the $3,000,000,000 loaned to 
foreign governments, for, while these bonds are an obligation 
on our part, the interest wil! be offset by the interest received! 
from the bonds issued in exchange, and eventually the loans 
also will be repaid. Such a vast sum is staggering, and we can 
only comprehend its bearing upon our finances by comparison. 
Considering our wealth, population, and productive power now 
in comparison with what they were in 1865, this huge debt is 
far less a burden than that assumed by the Government during 
the Civil War. Then part of our country was impoverished, 
now all is prosperous; then dissension and bitterness prevailed, 
while now all is unity and harmony. At the close of that great 
conflict our bended indebtedness on August 31, 1865, was 
$2,381,000,000, the interest on which amounted to $150,977,000 
per annum. The interest charges we will now be obliged to 
meet will be about $285,000,000 per annum. Deducting the 
interest on the $3,000,000,000 of bonds to be exchanged for the 
interest-bearing bonds of foreign governments and our yearly 
interest charge will amount to $185,000,000, an amount not 
greatly in excess of that paid in 1865. Let us compare our re- 
sources then and now. At the close of the Civil War our 
wealth was estimated to be $20,000,000,000 and our popula- 
tion was 34,750,000. Our wealth now is estimated to be 
$250,000,000,000 and our population is 100,000,000. When we 
remember the enormous wealth of the Nation, 
this loan, it will produce far less of a strain upon the eredit 
of the Government and the financial resources of the country 
than did the bonds issued during the Rebellion. 

I submit some interesting tables. which, owing to the lack 
of positive figures, are to some extent approximations: 

Wealth, population, and debts of countries. 


the United States on 


| 
Population. 


cotinclanetl SS 


100, 009, 003 
42, 000, 093 
39, 600, 009 

175, 000, 009 
66, 009, 99) 


Income. Debt. 


' 


Country. Wealth. | 


- en a — 


as iStidealibtiiiad: 
United States....... '$250, 000, 000, 000 'ss0, 000, 000, 000 | ' $8, 445, 000, 000 | 


Per capita 2,500 S4 

British Isles........ .| 85,000, 000, 000 | 13, 000, .000, 009 | 2 | 19, 000, 000, = 
Per capita 2, 024 

pag aon, om, 

8, 000, 000, 4 13, 000, 000, mn 


PUGROD. 5 5 ius ciceesu nT ae 
Per capita.. 
£0, 00, 00; 00 
10,0, 00,00 | 1,0, 0,00 | 
151 
| 


Russia, ° erceese 
Per ¢: ipita 
GOPUMERY. i. -.ccceues 
It we deduct the $3,000,000,00) foreign loan, our per capita debt is reduced 


ler capita 


NOTE. 
lo $54. 
The following 
nal: 
Foreign and domestic loans financed by the belligerent nations. 


IEentente allies : 
British Empire 


statistics are taken from the Wall Street Jour- 


Belgium 
tapan 
Pa init mhwdndinineis dice taiststiveb ebtarsa bathe aoablbinke 


Total 


gigantie as is | 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


Central powers: 
Ge PROG ccm caw x 
Austria- Hunga ry_. 


Grand total a 
aon and totes cost of the aad war to Jan, 


1, 1917. 


dian Total cost ta | “Vets 
ee Dee. 31, 1916. |) POt 


$15, 374, 909,09) 
8, 500, 009,099 | 
12, 200, 009, 009 
4, 000, 000, 099 
490, 000, 09) 
330, 009, 009 
250, 000,00) | 


Selien.. 
Dh cask netsnuibareckndabibede Naas ewes osha m2 
NE... os cncmasibhihien sth banctbecntn<miiabe 


Bota entente nllies ics cascsocccncacessceccasee 41, 144, 00), 00) E 70, 00 


14, ‘609, 000, 000 21, 
5, 000, 000, 099 

650, 009, 009 

375, 600, ( 009 


Germany 
Austria-Hungary 


Bulgaria 
Total central powers 


Grand total all nation; 
Let us ; act and act quic ‘ly, Thus will we “send the mess 
across the sea to the brave boys in the trenches, to the 
daunted heroes of Belgium and the brave soldiers of Italy s 
France. The tidings will echo in far-off Russia, writhing in 
throes of revolution, ‘“ Hold on, help is coming; the great Repu 
lic of the West is with you with all its mighty strength, 
in your cause until the end. Hold on.” 


The War With the Imperial German Government. 


EXTENSION OF 
or 
HON. L. C. DYER, 
OF MISSOURI, 
In toe House or Representatives, 
Saturday, April 14, 1917. 


REMARKS 


Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I beg leave under extension 1! 
fore granted to insert some information obtained from 
Department of State touching results to American life and pr: 
erty of the submarine warfare that has been waged by the I) 
perial German Government against the United States. [1 
as follows: 

American ships damaged or destroyed by German submarines. 
Date. 


Name of vessel. Particulars. 


2,1915 | Torpedoel. 
25, 1915 Do. 
25,1915 | Torpeioetandshelle!. _ 
16,1916 } D i by mine or torp: 
. 14,1916 | Fired on 10 times by su! 
rine. 
28, 1916 | Sunk oe submarin> 
7, 1916 
7. 26,1916 
». 10,1916 


Lanao (Philippine) 
Columbian 

Colena.. 

St. Helen’s. cansehas 
Rebecca Palmer . 


Fire zs on. 
( Attacked by submarin 
. 14,1916 | Fired on; slight damaz:. 
9, 1917 | Fired on. 
. %,1917 } Sunk. : 
- 13,1917 pam Le submarin>. 


16, 1917 a 
St = gant: 2 


do 
he ogno coe MO 
1, 1917 _ 


SHIPS SUNK WITH LOSS OF AMERICAN LIVES. 
British ship Palada, torpedoed March 28, 1915 (warned) ; 1 Am: 


lost. E 
British ship Lusitania, torpedoed May 7, 1915 (no warning) ; 


Americans lost. ; 
torpedoed May 12, 1915 (no warnins); - 


American ship Gulflight, 
Americans lost. 
British — Armenian, torpedoed June 28, 1915 (ordered to 
tried to escape) 23 Americans lost 
British ship Iberian, sunk July 31, 1915 (tried to escape; stoppe! 
shell fire) ; 3 Vamericans lost. Sh 
British ship Anglo-Californian, sunk July 4, 1915; 2 Americans 0%". 
British ship Hesperian, torpedoed September 4, 1915 (mo warning) 3 
1 American lost, 


rigi ; J 
City of mean Lnidgoncgondithuias ashe Mar. 
Illinois 











— 


British ship Arabic, torpedoed August 19, 1915 (no warning); 3 
Americans lost. ; 

British ship Persia, believed to have been torpedoed; sunk December 
80. 1915 (no warning): 2 Americans lost. 3 

Italian ship Ancona, torpedoed November 9, 1915 (no warning) ; 7 
Americans lost. ; - ; 
; British ship Englishman, torpedoed March 27, 1916; 6 Americans 
lost (1 more whose nationality is doubtful). 

British ship Sabota, sunk by gunfire October 20, 1916; 1 American lost, 

British ship Afarina, sunk by gunfire October 28, 1916 (warned) ; 
8 Americans lost. | . : 

British ship Russian, torpedoed December 14, 1916 (no warning) ; 17 
Americans lost. i : | 
: British ship Zaveston, sunk by shell fire February 5, 1917; 1 American 
lost (1 other whose nationality is doubtful). 

British ship Vedamore, torpedoed February 7, 1917 (no warning) ; 10 


Americans lost. 


British ship Turino, torpedoed Februrary 7, 1917 (no warning); 1 
J rican (7?) ‘ost. ~ 
—_ ship Athos, torpedoed February 22, 1917 (no warning); 1 


rican lost. 

Anrritish ship Laconia, torpedoed February 26, 1917 (no warning); 8 
Americans lost. y ‘ 

Norwegian ship Sjostad, believed torpedoed March 
ing); 1 American lost. 

American ship Vigilancia, torpedoed March 16, 1917 (no warning) ; 
5 Americans lost. 

American ship Healdton, torpedced March 21, 1917 (no warning) ; 7 
Americans lost. 

British ship Crispin, torpedoed March 29, 1917 
Americans on board, 1 killed, 18 missing. 

Total, 226 American lives lost. 

On the Lusitania there were als 
on American soil, 

Carib (American), February 23, 1915 (mined) ; 1 American lost. 

Koophandel (Belgian), August 1, 1915 (torpedoed) ; 1 American lost. 

Batavier V (Dutch), May 16. 1916 (mined) ; 1 American lost. 

Alaunia (British), October 19, 1916 (possibly mined) ; 1 American 
lost (statement unreliable). 

Cabotia (British), October 20, 1916 (torpedoed) ; 1 American lost. 

Palermo (Italian), December 2, 1916 (torpedoed) ; 1 American lost. 

Galgorm Castle (British), February 27, 1917 (torpedoed) ; 2 Ameri- 
cans lost. 

Argo (Portuguese), March 23, 1917 (torpedoed) ; 3 Americans lost. 

Aztec (American), April 1, 1917 (terpedoed) ; 28 missing. Number 
of Americans !ost not established. 


» 


1917 (no warn- 


(no warning) ; 


o 24 children born of foreign parents 


Resolutions of Kazoo’s Patriotism. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J.M.C.SMITH, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
In toe Horse or Representatives, 
Monday, April 23, 1917. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, under the leave 
granted me I wish to extend my remarks by inserting in the 
Recorp a patriotic resolution passed at a citizens’ mass meeting 
held in the city of Kalamazoo on Thursday evening, April 19, 
1917, as follows: 


RESOLUTIONS OF KAZOO'S PATRIOTISM. 
The following preamble and resolutions are presented at a general 
Mass assembly of the citizens of Kalamazoo County, Mich., held at the 

armery in the city of Kalamazoo, April 19, 1917: 

“ Whereas our Nation has been forced into this war in order to protect 
the lives and property of our citizens and to defend the principles 
for which our foretathers mutually pledged to each other their lives, 
their fortunes, and their sacred honor, and that Nation now needs 

aus assistance of every true and loyal citizen ; and 

Whereas the Chief Executive of the United States has formulated and 

presented plans for increasing the Army and Navy to meet the 

important crisis before us, and has called upon our people to join in 

common cause in defending and protecting our rights and in carry- 

ing the blessings of freedom which we enjoy to others, even though 

they may now be our enemies, and that to accomplish these pur- 

poses there be provision made for universal military training and 
ae enforced military service ; and 

Whereas Michigan has always rallied around the flag whenever the 

Nation has called for help, and it intends to do so now: Therefore 
the citizens of Kalamazoo County, in mass convention assembled, 
join together in support of these resolutions : 

“Resolved— 

“ First. That our country needs the service in the Army and Navy 
of sufficient men to carry our banner to victory; that it also needs 
volunteers in civil life who will care for those who may be injured or 
disabled in the conflict and to aid the dependents of those who are on 
the firing line, and still others are wanted in our manufactories and 
on the farms and in the gardens for the purpose of furnishing the 
necessary material and food for the military forces and our civil 
population, and that every loyal and patriotic citizen should act in 
aceord with every other one to carry forward this work by the employ- 
iment of their time, their money, and their energies, and by making all 
necessary sacrifices. 

Second. That we are eminently proud to note that our delegates 


in Congress were among the first in all the States of the Union to 


Pass a resolution to stand back of the President in his plans for 
national defense. 


“Third. That we are to-day all Americans, irrespective of where 
We can all trace our lineage 


we or our ancestors may have been born, 
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from some foreign land, but the very fact that we and those before 

| us left some other country and took up our residences here gives 
positive proof that we and they prefer the liberal laws and desire 

to enjoy the extended rights vouchsafed to u n these United States to 

anything which is offered by any other nation earth nd neither 

political opinion, religious belief, wealth or poverty, sé L «istinetion 

or otherwise, race or previous condition of servitude should sway us 

from dutiful loyalty to our country. 
“ Fourth. We congratulate the noble men who have come volu Vv 








|} time of the Nation’s need, and we honor them and those who may 


forward and offered themselves through enlistment for sery 


| hereafter join them for their patriotism and their loyalty. Our pra 

ers are for their safety and our hopes for their speedy return to our 
midst. We who are left in the community of which they have been 
} members do pledge to them that we will not only do all we can for 
them during their absence, but we will not be wanting in our hearty 
greetings and in extending them proper honors when they, with victory, 


march home again. 
“Fifth. That we stand in unreserved and full support of the policies 
of Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States and Commander in 


| Chief of our Armies. 


“We believe the position taken by him for universal military training 





and for selective draft for military service as approved by our Army 
leaders is the correct and only proper mode of establishing in the short- 
|} est possible time an efficient soldiery, this, however, not to interfere 


with voluntary enlistment in the manner and for the purposes proposed 
by him 


“We not only pledge our support to President Wilson upon these 
questions, but we offer him our aid in all legitimate ways that we may be 
able to serve, to the end that we may be successful in the great kK 
which is set before us, that our flag may not only continue to float un 
sullied over our own land, but that its folds may protect the down- 
trodden of other lands and bring new hope to the people of all the 
earth.” 

DALLAS BorpeMaN, Chairmai 
Ww. BE. Pracer, 
C. H. KLEINSTUCK, 
ALBERT TEN BUSSCIIEN 
PatTrick J. REDMOND, 
Committee on Resolutions, 
War Situation. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
Y { ’ 1 ‘ ‘ 
HON. S. D. FESS, 
OF OHIO, 
In tue House or Representatives, 
Tuesday, April 24, 1917. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, [I include an address de- 
livered by myself in Springfield, Ohio, on the war, 

The address is as follows: 

ADDRESS DELIVERED IN MeMorIAL HALnL, Serinerietp, Ono, ON THE 
WAR SITUATION, Apri 14, 1917, 

For 30 months and more we have tried neutrality only to 
see it lead directly to the vortex. With three-fourths of the 
world in arms in the last gasps of a life and death struggle, it 


might have been too much for us to cherish the fond hope of 
exemption from war. The titanic contest was noted from 
very beginning between the militarism of the Prussinn on the 
one side and the navalism of the Briton on the other. 


the 


The one 
superior on the land, the other on the sea. In the natnre of 
the situation our relation was precarious from the beginni: 
due to our ability as a great commercial neutral country 


Fully aware of the critical situation our Government imme- 
diately upon the outbreak of the war endeavored to induce the 
warring nations to agree upon a , 
gesting that adopted in the declaration of 


naval 


London. 


code of 


failed. We then endeavored to induce them to limit the opera- 
tions within certain proposed regulations. In this we also 
failed. We then announced we would hold all countries to a 


strict adherence to the rules and practices of international law. 
CONTENTION WITH GREAT BRITAIN, 

In due time we were in diplomatic disputation with both 
creat belligerents. England’s pretended blockade 
first no blockade at all, and later as “ ineffectual, i 
and indefensible.’ We also complained that she must 
tend it to neutral countries. To our first protest her 
was proclamation of a real blockade to extend to all the coasts 
of her enemy. To our second she quoted against us the Sprina- 


we denounced 
As nvalid, 
not eXx- 


answer 


bok ease of the Civil War. Whether her blockade was effectual 
was a matter of fact and not of law—to be determined as any 
other fact in dispute. The “ continuous-voyage” doetrine of 
the Springbok case raised a question of doubt which England 


agreed to adjust by a proper court proceeding after the war. 

All our differences with the great naval power extend 
beyond property rights, and are therefore subject of judici 
adjustment in the prize court. 


n 


al 








_ 


CON 


TENTION WITH GERMANY—‘* WAR-ZONE ” ORDER. 


The retaliation against England’s blockade and her extension 
of the lists of contraband making all goods subject of capture 
under the liws of war, Germany, in February, 1915, announced 
her famous “ war-zone” order, declaring she would sink all 
belligerent merchant vessels that were seen in the barred zone 
without regard to passengers, whether belligerent or neutral. 
Our Government at once addressed the German Imperial Gov- 
ernment our protest, in which we declared we would hold to 
“strict accountability ’ the government under whose orders 
any American citizen should perish while he was exercising 
his lawful pursuits. 

THE * LUSITANIA,” 

Just three months later the Lusitania was torpedoed with its 
frightful loss of life, among which were over 100 American 
citizens. Then began our series of diplomatie notes in which 
Germany justified her submarine action on the ground that the 
United States did not compel England to abide by the laws of 
neutral rights. Our contention was that our adjustment of dis- 
putes with England must not be named as a condition of Ger- 
mmany’s recognition of protection of American life from unlawful 
attacks of submarines. In the meantime the Gulflight and 
Cushing were attacked. The Nebraskan and the Falaba were 
also torpedoed without warning. Then the Aicona, and at last 
the Susser. Our Government finally addressed an ultimatum to 
the Imperial German Government to the effect that diplomatic 
relations would be severed unless disavowal was forthcoming. 
Germany then promised not to attack without warning and for- 
warded necessary instructions to her submarine commanders. 

THE BREAK, 


AND WHAT FOLLOWED. 


Later she withdrew these instructions, and on the 31st of 
January last sent us warning that all vessels, neutral as well 
as belligerents, found in a specified barred zone would be sunk 
without warning. Three days later, February 3, we broke off 
diplomatic relations. The President announced to Congress an 
overt act would most likely lead to armed neutrality. On the 
~6th of February he asked Congress for authority to ‘arm mer- 
chantmen. The American vessels J/linois, Memphis, and Vigi- 
anti were sunk. The President called the special session of 
Congress to meet, first, on the 16th and then a hurry call for 
the 2d of April. 

WAR, 

The war resolution was passed by the Senate on the 3d of 
April and by the House on the 5th and signed by the President 
on the 6th. We are now in war. 

In a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, our great country, 
this giant Republic has ceased to be the peaceful people, and 
are now arrayed in the habilaments of war. Yesterday ours 
were the joys of a peaceful prosperity of farm and factory, of 
nine and manufactory, of institutions of home, state, church, 
and school. To-day we are absorbed in the fatalities of war. 
Yesterday our busy population were threading the thoroughfares 
of peaceful pursuits of production and exchange. To-day it is 
leaving these fields for camp and the training grounds, Yes- 
terday our citizenry went about their vocations undisturbed, 
save by the hum of industry, the music of peaceful pursuit. 
To-day they are marching in line to the step of martial music. 

Yesterday our public debt, all told, was but $973,000,000, 
less than one billion, or less than the amount necessary to run 
the expenses of the Government in time of peace for but one 
year. To-day that debt is $8,000,000,000, or more than eight 
times what it was but yesterday. 

THE REAL SITUATION, 


My f@llow citizens, I come to make a few statements to you 
that we may not underestimate the real situation. We are now 
in the greatest war, by all odds, known to man. Our entrance 
is the last fading hope to see its end by mediation. It is now 
a test to the death. We are against the most efficient, the most 
powerful military aggregation in ancient or modern history. 
We are to make a trial with a Government which for three 
years has held the world at bay, without so far as having fought 
a single battle upon her own soil. We must not think of our 
enemy as gasping for brejth or suing for peace. 

We did not enter because we thought it a struggle of short 
duration or that our enemy was so far spent that we need not 
expect a supreme test. We entered because we could not avoid 
it. War was not of our choosing. It was made upon us. It 
was left to us to either surrender rights, dignity, national 
honor, which might have meant all the blood-bought principles 
for which we stand, or else take up the gage of battle, 

We enter it without revenge, without hatred. Our country 
loves the great German people. Among us our very best citi- 
zenship numbers those who came from the fatherland. In this 
hour of stress, where our life is in the balanee, we will find 
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no more patriotic element in our citizenship than those of for- 
eign birth who came here because of the prospect of American 
rights, which we are now fighting to preserve. 

I come to indicate to you the situation. We must and wil] 
win! Our eause is just. We are armed in the holy cause of 
liberty and justice, man to man, and we can not fail! We must 
not fail! 

PROBLEMS HIGH. 

Hiow are we to cooperate? We, of course, must make common 
cause with the nations fighting against our common enemy. \o 
will of necessity be compelled to seek unity of action for {} 
sake of effectual cooperation. Can this be done without effec 
ing alliances, which we all fear to do? In case we do not makes 
common cause with our colleagues, is there danger of a separa 
peace with them and a final struggle alone to fix an indemnity } 
What is the real situation in Russia? Revolution is always u 
certain. Its issues can not be definitely fixed. Revolutiona: 
Russia is a problem and this country must not lose sight « 
possibilities in that quarter. 

Let no man deceive himself into a belief that we have 
entered upon a dangerous voyage—a course we could not ha 
averted. I have come to you to speak of the duty of the hou 
Let no man indulge the fond hope of peace or immediate medii- 
tion. There is no peace. On every side, in every quarter, it 
war. War as never before in all history. Our Nation musi 
buckle on the armor. We must mobilize our abilities. It must 
not be confined to military activity, including munition makiu¢ 
but it must extend to industrial and agricultural as well, includ- 
ing labor. The duty of the hour looks beyond the trench into 
the field of production. We must utilize to the fullest the p: 
ductive capacity of the farm and garden, and if necessary exer- 
cise the military powers of enlistment to assure that production 
Here is also the field of the women of the Nation not only to 
insure production but to conserve resources to avoid needless 
waste. 


LOOM 


CONTROL OF HIGH COST OF LIVING, 


Our enemy is not to be confined in the German trench or tle 
barred zone, but he will be active in the field of speculation 
We must, if necessary, take charge of the food supply of the 
country, or at least handle as with the mailed fist the foo! 
speculator who thrives from the agonies of war by compelling 
a docile population to pay him tribute in the form of exorbit: 
prices for the necessaries of life. 

The Government has already taken steps to commandeer {he 
country’s industries. It voted to-day the most fabulous sium 
ever presented in the form of a budget for war in the hist: 
of the world, 

THE ARMY—VOLUNTEER VERSUS DRAFT. 

It will not hesitate to take all necessary steps to end the \ 
successfully. Its problem to-day is the Army. Personally ! 
am naturally not in favor of conscription until the voluntee: 
plan is given a trial. The conscription plan seems to me un- 
American. It can not be put in readiness short of one yo: 
so soon as the volunteer. The volunteer system can begin 
once. We are rapidly filling up the ranks to war strength. 1! 
we find the volunteer system will not succeed, it is then time 
to undertake conscription. I may be compelled to vote for 
as the only way, but I am not yet so convinced. I believe uni 
versal military training and service must be adopted, anid |! 
shall vote for it when it comes up. But this is far from « 
scription for European trench service. Let the country « 
upon all her youth to train for the defense of her shores, 3! 
then, if it be necessary to enter the European trenches, 1: 

a call from the trained men, and there will be no lack of vol 
teers. The ranks will be swelled by seasoned soldiers. 
OUR MISSION TO THE WORLD. 


My fellow citizens, we have lived for near three years over 9 
possible voleano. During that time we have shown remark:!) 
equanimity in the face of danger. 

The Nation has been luHed to sleep over the assurance dii 
in our ears that exemption from war was assured if we ! 
refuse to show a willingness to defend ourselves. We now fac 
the reality of war. Columbia has been called to action. %& 
has accepted the gage of battle. She has been challenged 
defend her honor and her liberties. She to-night calls her s 
to the colors. She summons her daughters to make necess:r) 
sacrifice to bring speedy recognition of her rights as first ©%- 
pressed over 100 years ago when our fathers fought for lite 
liberty, and opportunity in the rivalry of life. She goes to 
war to preserve her blood-bought principles of justice, man to 
man, the general welfare of all her citizens and the guarantee 
of the fruits of freedom to her posterity. To establish these 


principles our fathers went to war with the “ Mistress of the 
To extend the principles to the domain of the high seas, 


Sea.” 














ae 
the Nation entered a second contest with the “ mother country 
end later ¥ t through the fires of the greatest civil w: 
known to mul Later, hearkening to the call of oppressed Cub: 
she took up 1 wor i behalf of humanity and gave freedom 
to ¢ ‘| th ent Republic of over 100,000,000 fr 
nt » | pitt i ad brave is challenged to ¢ it lee 
rights agains he ¢ test military power of Eurcpe. She ha 
brave trl the swor rn an assure you that she will 
make good yu of hersel ‘adv our Navy is und or 
de Every department « tional defense is alert and ay 
for “action. 

The German interned ship representing the flows f At 
lantic sea-borne commercial power, are how under the American 
flag. My fellow citizens, it is well to remember this banner 


is the only national emblem that floats the breezes to-day that 


was never lowered to a forcign conquerer. In its struggle for 
the rights of man it has been planted on the ramparts of every 
country which denied to us humen rights, and holds sway to 

over a continent. If it becomes our mission under God to 


ais 
extend human 
thal 





and liberty to other lands denied the 
supported by a united nation, that 


Sime, 


mission wil KnOWS 


neither party division, religious contention, national bias, nor 
racial prejudice jut as one man our citizens will place their 
all on the altar of their common country and for the rights of 


miainkind, 


or 
oS 


Memorial of American Economists to Congress Regardin 
War Finance. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON.C.WILLIAM RAMSEYER, 
Or IOWA, 
REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 24, 1917. 


Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to 
me to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include a memorial 
signed by all of the teachers of economic and political science in 


Ix tHe Howse 01 


Tucsday, 


Grinnell Gellege, Grinnell, Towa, relating to raising war finances 
by taxation. 
The memorial is as follows 
GRINNELL COLLEGE, April 1917. 
Hon. C. W. RAMSFYBE 
Washington, D. C 
Dean Str: I am inclosing a memorial signed by all the teachers of 


economics and political science in our college relating to the methods 


for financing the war. This memorial was drawn by prominent mem 
bers of the American Bceonomic Association and will be signed by nearly 


all of them, IT believe, and sent to their Representatives. 

it is not intended at all as a criticism of the legislation for the issue 
of $7,000,000,000 in bonds recently passed, but suggests additional leg 
islation providing adequate and proper taxation to support and even 
tually pay off these bond 

1 dare say the proposal is in line with your own ideas in general, 
for I have heard you refer to the needless inflation of prices and unneces- 
sarily heavy cost of our Civil War period. 

Our idea is not simply to arrange to have the wealthy pay a proper 
share of the cost, but to lessen decidedly the cost of the war to all. 

1 have been studying and teaching the subjects of taxation and 


finance for 20 years, and I want to assure you I am convinced that the 
positions taken in the memorial are sound. I believe you find 
them almost unanimousiy supported by the economists of the country. 
With great sympathy for you in these difficult times, I am, 
Yours, truly, 


will 


G. P. Wyckorr, 


Grinnell, Jowa 


MEMORIAL REGARDING WAR 


AMERICAN ECONOMISTS CONGRESS 
FINANCE. 

the undersigned, teachers of political economy, 

and political science in American universities and respect 

fully urge upon Congress to adopt the policy of taxation rather 

that of bond issues as the principal means of financing the expenditures 


of our own country in the war on which it has embarked. 


OF TO 


We, public finance, 


colleges, 


_ The taxation policy is practicable. It will prevent the pri infla 
tion which must result from large bond issues. It is demanded by 


8ocb.l justice. It 
conduct of the war. 

The argument in support of these statements is briefly as follows: 

; THE TAXATION PLAN IS PRACTICABLE. 

The taxation policy is practicable because the current income of the 
people in any case must pay the war expenditures. The choice be- 
tween bond issues and taxation is merely a choice whether the Gov 
ernment shall take income with a promise to repay those who furnish 
it or take income without such promise. The actual arms, munitions, 
and other equipment and supplies for use in the war, except to the 
small extent that they have been stored up in the past, must be pro 
duced now, during the war itself, not after the war; and, moreover, 
must be produced by our own people. The policy of borrowing within 
the country itself does not shift any part of the nation’s burden of 
war expenditures from the present to the future. All it does is to 
make possible a different distribution of the burden among individuals 
and social classes, to permit repayment to certain persons who have 


will increase the efficiency of the Nation in the 
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rhe manner in which | ‘ 
plained. The bond policy i amount 
is equivalent in effect to inet he curren 

For example, if the ¢ eT! $1,000 from 
his credit or purel iz pow is lessened to the vine ctent as tl 
Government is ! On the ther hand, if the Govern 
rows $1,000 from him, the quant of purchasing power in « ter 
is greatly increased Ile now ha bond worth $1,000 on which he 
can and very often ill borrow at the bank. Say he borrows SS00; te 
lend him $S00 the bank doe not have to give up SOO a ial dell 
Instead, it gives him a deposit account of $800 and, inasmuch as most 
of those who present checks do not ask for actual cash, but have their 
checks credited to their deposi iccount the bank can keep this S800 
in checks floatir by setting aside, say, only $200 of actual cash. h 
other words, this bond issue tran tion has resulted in increasing the 
Government's credit by $1,000, in decreasing the man's credit by on 
$200, and in decreasing the bank’s mon by only S200: that is, thers 
has been a net increase of credit currency (checking deposit accounts) 
of $600, in contrast with no net in if tax had been ado ! 
instead of bonds. 

If the man had given uy is money in tanxe he would have ceased 
compete with the Government ned othe \ rs of commoditie aut 
labor, to the extent of $1,000; but when the Govern! p hit i 
bond for his payment, he is st enabled t ompete to the extent ¢ 
$800. The purchasing power of society whole has iner dt 
$600. This inevitably forces up prices. 

The above illus the result of a bond issue th taken by the 
public. As a matter of fact, if bonds are issued a part of then 
will be taken by ban It is that the Federal reserve banks will 
buy these bonds whol by g the Government checking our 
to the extent of the bon ‘I 1 im? liate inflation to the full 
amount of the checking account hu ted; that is, inflation to 100 
per cent instead of to 60 pet mt ¢ the bond issue, as outiined in the 
illustration above. 

As the Government draws che or hese bank accounts to meet 
its requirements, the banks will try to recoup then es by retailin 
the bonds to the publi fo the xtent that they #ucceed, the bonds 
get into the hands of the ultimate investor with the resulting hb 
flation already described In se : bank unsut f it 
this distribution, they are almost certain to issue bank notes on the 
basis of bonds left in th hands, and these notes will cause infl 
even worse than that due to the checking ints ¢ the public t 
on bond collater: 

E 1 Po! 

The poli 0 tion for war expenditures is de led by 1 
Apart from the injustice a ing from price inflation po 
paying for the war by bond issues gives property a prefer 0 
it deals unjustly as between citizen and citizen The qu ym of ta 
ation versus bonds is not merely one of economi it of 1 
of right again wron 

This war is a great social enterpri The An ( people } 
undertaken it as a people. The future welfar the ount 
whole is involved; the future welfare of « citizen is li ! I 
is the duty therefore of every « n ft ha ix I burd 
utmost. For some the duty is to fight rr other o fur ! 

For all the duty is without limit of amount The citizen who con 
tributes even his entire income, bey wh Ss nm y to sul tener 
itself, does iess than the citizer » contributes himself to the N ‘ 

The man who goes to the fror m not be paid back the |} or ti 
limb he may lose. The man who stay it hom should contribute h 
just share of the mone ost without expectation of repayment. TI 
the soldier or sail who ¢g himself to h country should, if he 
so fortunate es to return, be cred to p interest and repay p 
to him who has contributed the lesser thing mien a om ! 
justice. If conscriptic of — Fe wl righ iption o 
come is the more s¢ conscription ¢ both is just a ‘ 

Nation’s life a1 ! 1 stak 
XATI WIL! 1 

The policy taxation for war e d 4 | 
ficiency of tl Nation in the \ Its effs in k iy down ihe ee 
of the war has already Leen pointed out Its effect on the gnirit « 
the people is sti more important. ‘Lhe general rece t 4 
justice of requiring every one, uccording to his abilit te 
burdens of war, will bind the people tegether t te « of Ir 
in the policy of borrowing will tend to drive rhe t 
against class Our soldiers and sailors will fight | i 
but their spirit will be the more indomitable if they f t every! 
who stays at home is serving the country to the utn ! 
stance. An America in which every citizen witho ‘ tior 
called upon to do aud to give all that he can, all that bis powers p 
mit, will be a united Am moa united Am i ate 





victorious 
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SLGGESTED Ff 
entering into details, 
we recommend that, among the 
war period, the following 


(1) A tax 
(2 
‘ 


{MS OF TAXATION, 
concerning which opinioi v differ, 
tax measures to be adopted for the 
should be included : 
which will take substantially all of special war profits. 
2) A material lowering of the present income-tax exemption. 
3) A drastic increase in the rates of the income with a sharper 
progression in rates as incomes become larger, 
High nsumption taxes on luxuries. 
J. MACY, 
Emeritus of Political Science, 
JouNn W. GANNAWAY, 
Professor of Political Science. 
HoLMES BECKWITH, 
sor Business Administration. 
G. P. WYCKOFF, 
Professor of Economics, 
W. L. BAILEY, 
(ssociate Professor Political Science. 
E, D. STRONG, 
Instructor Fe 


Without 


tax, 
Professor 


t Profe 


onomics, 


War With Germany, 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. OLLIE M. JAMES, 
OF KENTUCKY, 
IN tHe SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Wednesday, April 4, 1917. 


The Senate had under consideration the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 1) 
declaring that a state of war exists between the Imperial German Gov- 
ernment and the Government and people of the United States, and 
making provision to prosecute the same, 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. President, no man loves peace more than I 
do. I had hoped and prayed as all of our people had up to not 
quite three years ago that the day of war with its suffering and 
its death had passed. I attended a great peace conference in 
London about 11 years ago where more than twenty-odd nations 
of the world had assembled. England was there, France was 
there, Italy was there, Russia was there, but Germany was not 
there. But I had hoped that peace would become a realization 
and that no longer would armies have to be raised and battles 
have to be fought in order to determine the rights or settle the 
disputes of nations. 

Mr. President, I read once of a maiden who was making her 
way down the dusty road. She held in one hand an urn of 
water and in the other hand a faggot of fire. The God of the 
universe asked her, “ My dear maiden, what are you going to 
do with the water and the fire?” She answered, “ With the 
fire I am going to burn up heaven, and with the water I am 
going to quench the flames of hell, so that mankind will do right 
without the hope of reward or the fear of punishment.” 

Mr. President, unhappily that dream that nations and men 
would do justice because they loved the right has not come to 
pass, and a tyrant threatens not only the liberty of those across 
the sea but the liberty of the greatest Republic in all the tide 
of time—our own beloved land. 

There is one beautiful thing about this fight here. A gallant 
Confederate soldier introduced this joint resolution to declare 
war in the defense of American rights and the Starry Banner 
of this Nation, My heart leaped with joy the other night as I 
sat in that great and history-making assembly and heard the 
President of the United States deliver that matchless message, 
as I saw another Confederate soldier, that great judge, that 
inatchless American, Chief Justice White, leading the applause 
for a common country’s right and the glory of her flag. 

We are a united people. I rejoice that though I am the son 
of a Federal soldier my mother’s people fought upon the other 
side, and I represent old Kentucky, whose people are unex- 
celled in their loyalty to that flag and will furnish as brave 
soldiers who will sacrifice as much and dare as much as any 
other soldiers who ever marched under a heroic banner or 
fought for the liberty of mankind. 

The distinguished Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. LA Forretre] 
read to us in tearful tones to-day a letter from a mother who was 
telling him of the horror that would come to her if we should 
undertake to defend our flag, our honor, and our country. It 
was a very touching letter; but has the Senator a letter from 
one of the mothers with her little babe clinging to her arms 
upon a cold night, who without warning were pitched into a 
surging sea by a submarine shot in violation of the law of 
humanity, the law of God, and the law of all the nations of the 
earth? 

Mr. President, in my judgment men mistake the temper of the 
German-American citizen. I have known many of them long 
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and well in my own State, and I am happy in the thought tha 
no treasonable utterance or act has come from a single one « 
them. If anybody thinks that he courts favor by pleading th 
cause of Germany against America with these Americans, thes 
men who came here and sought this as an asylum of freedom, }; 
is mistaken. Those men have prospered here; they have enjoy 
our splendid and wonderful liberty; they have many of the) 
married here; their children were born here; their dead 
buried here; and when the time comes you will find them, 
my judgment, as loyally fighting for the supremacy of the An 
ican flag as any other class of our citizenship. 

You ery peace. That is a beautiful word, but its awful pri 
is slavery. Not one of you who has risen has not admitted tha 
Germany has violated international law. What has she don 
She has murdered our citizens; she has sunk our ships; she |] 
dynamited our factories; she has spread her spies over 
land; she has sent her ships within 3 miles of our shores, | 
ing upon and harassing our commerce that had made its 
from our ports. Not only that, but Zimmermann, speaking 
the Kaiser and the Imperial German Government, wrote a let 
seeking an alliance with Japan and Mexico to plan an alli: 
with a monarchy, neither responsive to nor elected by the pul) 
will, and with Mexico, which is in practical revolution and 
swarming upon the United States shores, would have come 1 
alliance, if Germany had her way, to overthrow our libe! 
destroy our country, enslave our people, give Arizona, \: 
Mexico, and the imperial State of Texas to Mexico and give Cx 
fornia to Japan, reserving to Germany’s own brutal kultur 
balance of the Union. Yet Senators tell us that we should lh: 
that we should hesitate; that this great democracy should sk 
while the other democracies of the earth are destroyed. 

Mr. President, we are not warring upon Germany. We 
warring in defense of the rights of America. I remember ver 
well when the Zimmermann letter was read here hearing so 
Senators flouting the very thought that it was authentie, aski 
the question where did it come from, why was it given out 
this time, insinuating that it was done for the purpose of forci! 
some legislation through this Chamber. It was inconceivable 
them that it was possible that Germany would seek to make 
conspiracy against not only America but many thousands i 
millions of Americans who had come from her own shores. }) 
when it became a sad reality, when it finally dawned upon tlic 
that it was true, they tell us that we ought to go to war wil 
England—England that has not taken the life of a sing) 
American. Germany has made an area called the death « 
of 1,500 miles long upon the sea and 1,100 miles wide, and thi: 
does not include the Mediterranean Sea, which they have i 
cluded in this death zone, except a narrow strip of 20 miles | 
it. The open sea, the gift of God to all mankind, the comn 
property of the world, the highway of commerce, is mace 
death zone by this blood-bespattered monarch of Germany. | 
our ships go there, or if they are coming through that zone | 
an American port, as some of them were with the American !!:- 
painted upon the vessel, loaded only with ballast, coming b: 
home—without warning, without search, or seizure our shij)s 
are sunk, our citizens murdered, our flag shot to piece 
When the frailest bark that is seaworthy flies our flag, 1! 
Stars and Stripes of this Nation, is fired upon, it is not fir 
alone at the single ship and those on board; it is a shot fir 
at 100,000,000 of American freemen, a shot fired at the soy: 
eignty of this Republic, a shot fired at the very life of this \ 
tion. We are told that America, with her 100,000,000 peo) 
must cowardly submit to the murdering of her citizens, the + 
ing of her ships, the dishonoring of her flag, when one hun 
and odd years ago 4,000,000 of our people asserted the rig! 
the free sea, and Henry Clay, whose fame rests upon his ¢ 
speech in favor of the compromise that prevented war, made 
utterance that, in my judgment, approaches that when he 
in 1812; 

In such a cause, with the aid of Providence, we must 
crowned with success; but if we fail, let us fail like men—lasi 
selves to our gallant tars, and expire together in one common stri¢e 
fighting for ‘ seamen's rights.” 

Mr. President, this is no time for talk. It is a time for acti 
Some want a referendum. I suppose when the ships of 
enemy were destroying our cities and when the hostile 
could be heard upon our shores you would cry, “ We want 
vote.” I say we want to fight. Yes; this is more, even, t!: 
the War of 1812 was. It is a battle between liberty) 
slavery. It is a battle between democracy and autocracy. 
the President happily said, this is not a war upon the people 0 
Germany; we war upon the despotic, autocratic, and brut 
Government of Germany. I-pray God that before this trou! 
ends Germany may do what Russia did—throw off the cont! 
of the Kaiser and all who constitute the military party there 
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know they can, a free government 
Empire of Germany. Mr. President, for myself I am willing 
io cast my vote to defend that flag. It is the emblem of m) 
country. It speaks the language of hope, liberty, opportunity, 
and justice to our more than hundred millions of people. That 
flag was hung in the sky and consecrated by tears long since 
dried, by blood long since shéd. The heroic fathers who fought 
and died, the dear mothers who suffered and prayed, com- 
mitted this flag and the liberty for which it speaks to us. Shall 
we maintain it? ‘That flag has no dollar mark upon it to ny 
eves. It is the flag that patriots fought for. It is the flag tha 
Lineoln loved. It is the flag that will be borne by our heroic 
soldiers in this great struggle, with every star ablaze and every 
stripe aglow, and he who is unwilling to march under it i 
unworthy to breathe the free air of American liberty. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK PARK, 
OF GEORGIA, 


In rune Hovsr or Representatives, 


Wednesday, April 25, 1917. 


Mr. PARK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp by printing a statement made by the 
Department of Agriculture on the sweet potato, its uses, its 
yalue as a food crop, and the curing and shipping of the same 
Also a letter by Mr. J. B. Wight, of Cairo, Ga., 
practical application of the instructions regarding the growing 
and curing of the sweet potato as above set out. 

I wish to add that the sweet potato as a food product during 
war times has a precedent. When the “Swamp Fox,’ Gen. 
Francis Marion, during the Revolutionary War period, was 
tighting the British in the swamps of South Carolina a British 
officer appeared under a flag of truce to discuss some measure 
and was invited by Gen. Marion to dine with him. When they 
sat down for refreshments the general had served on pieces of 
pine bark roasted sweet potatoes and water in gourds. The 
British officer-inquired if that was the kind of food the army 
was living upon. Gen. Marion replied, “ Yes; it is suflicient in 
starch and sugar to make a wholesome and sustaining ration. 
We have plenty of sweet potatoes, plenty of guns, powder, and 
ball, and are.enlisted for the war.” The British officer refused, 
as history states further on, “to carry on war with people who 
lived on roots.” But these “roots” contain food properties 
which will alone sustain the body. In the Southern States, 
without fertilization, 200 bushels can be raised on an acre of 
land, and with fertilization 400 bushels of the finest quality of 
potatoes can be raised. For the provisioning of the Army noth- 
ing can be better in times of stress, and they can be shipped 
across the water, after being cured and packed in accordance 
with the methods outlined by the Department of Agriculture, at 
little expense for curing and packing, and I trust the people 
will be alive to the commercial value of this product. 

I also include a letter from Mr. J. B. Wight, of Cairo, Ga., ex- 
plaining the practical operation of the suggestions of the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the results obtained by him. 

SWEET POTATOES. 
[Statement by Department of Agriculture.] 
_ The sweet potato ranks second in value of the truck crops grown 
in the United States, being preceded only by Irish potatoes. In the 
South the sweet potato is ahead of the Irish potato in value. In 1916 


the area planted to sweet potatoes was 774,000 acres, which 1 


t ar produced 
40,955,000 bushels valued at $60,141,000. The 13 Southern States pro- 
duced nearly 90 per cent of the crop (63,304,000 bushels). The value 


of the crop produced in the South was estimated at $48,049,000 or 


practically 80 per cent of the value of the total crop of the United 
States. If the demand for sweet potatoes justified the acreage would 


be enormously increased as there are millions of acres of cheap, cut- 


over land in the South well adapted to the production of th crep. 
No doubt the consumption of sweet potatoes could be greatly increased 
by putting on the market a better and more attractive product than 


is being generally sold at the present time. 


The production of sweet potatoes does not present any very difficult 
problems, but more attention should be given to varieties. There are 
39 to 40 varieties of sweet potatoes grown in this country and these 
are badly mixed, especially in the South. The growers are careless 
in handling the potatoes, storing the different varieties together an 
aS ®& consequence most fields of potatoes contain several varieties. It 
would be very easy to separate the varieties and develop good strains 
of all of them. 


Certain sweet potato diseases, notably black rot, scurf, and soft 
rot, are found wherever the crop is grown. Stem rot, foot rot, and 


one or two others of minor importance are severe only 
centers where the crop is grown intensively. 
Yellow Jerseys, Big Stem Jerseys, Nancy 


in isolated 
Certain varieties, such as 
Hiall, and Early Carolina, 


showing the | 
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varieties are more or less resistant 

All these diseases, except the foot re re we { th ections of t 
Northern States where sweet potato« grown intensively and 
reduce the crop annually from 10 to 40 * cent rl 
South from all causes, that is from 1a t rot 


a field and storage 
enemy of the crop. Soft rot, 
the storage houses and in the 
mated from 5 to 50 per cent. These stor 
be controlled by carefully following the 
Bulletin No. 548. The diiferent diseases of tat and 
for their control are discussed in Farmers’ Bulletin Ne. 714 

In growing sweet potatoes for the mi: t th | 
be considered is the individuality 
prefer a moist-fleshed sweet 
Georgia, Nancy Hall. Doolk 
prefer a variety which is r: 
Yellow Jersey and Big Stem 
on these markets. The marke 
take such varieties as Nancy 
graded and packed, and put 
reported that the highest price paid for sweet potatoes « 
market in 1915 and 1916 was for southern-grown Nancy 
southern growers have produced the Tri yh for shi 
season to the large ities of the East and Central 
promising industry. 

The main problems to be solved in connection with th 
industry are the proper methods of hand! 
packing, and marketing the crop. A lars 
the South stored in out-of-door pi 
cent of the potatoes so stored are lost 
of millions of dollars to the growers. 
stored in banks or pits do not undergo a curing } 
quently are not of high quality when taken out and do not keep 
when put on the market. 

The Department of Agriculture 1 
demonstrations on sweet-potat» handling and t 
years. After studying the methods used in the 
North where sweet potatoes are stored commercially, a house 
zned for in the South. I the first year of the work a few 
hous were built in Alabama M issippi for experimental pur 
poses. The results were atisfactory that many houses were built 
the following year in those States. During the last three years 
has been extended to all the Southern States, and se 
hundred houses have been built, and all have ided suece 

In all of the experimental work with sweet-potato storag 
records were secured to show the value of the u 
the four years 1915 to 1916 records were secured on 228,318 bust 
sweet potatoes stored for an average of 124 day The average 
was 2.45 per cent. In addition to reducing the amount of 
sweet potatoes, the storage house has many other advantages ¢ ! 
pit or bank method of storage. ‘Too much labor and exper a I 
quired to make the banks every year and to get the potatoes out wher 
wanted. It is not advisable to open a pit or bank during cold or 1 
weather, as these conditions injure the potatoes and induce them to 
decay. It often happens that when there is the greatest «es 
sweet potatoes the weather such that it is not ife te 
pits. Where the potatees are stored in houses built r 
they can be taken out at any time. The detail 
management of sweet-potato storage house are ven in | 
Bulletin No. 548. 

By using the methods of storage that have heen unda 
at least $10.000.000 could added to the value 
crop of the South each year. In additien to this, consumption 
be materially increased by putting on the market 
sweet potatoes properly cured, graded, and packed 
The sweet potato is a valuable crop for feedin 

value not appreciated by most farmer 
of sweet potatoes are equal to a bushel of corn for ho and 
fed in connection with rich concentrates, like cott 
peanut meal, they provide a good feed 
soils that will produce 20 to 25 bushels of corn 
bushels of sweet potatoes can Le grown with 
tion. All live stock need succulent 
and the sweet potato can be used to advantage for 

The sweet potate is pot utilized its full ¢ 
In fact, in practically all sections of the United Stat I 
ception of the South, this product i onsidered 
an important and cheap crop. The sweet px l 
same general chemical ition tat 
an average, about Y per cent less wat 
hydrates Table II, in Denartment Bul! 
position and fuel value th weet potato 1] 

Experiments that have been carried on thie | 
that sweet potatoes might be i 
vantage in this drying are: First 
second, to make a product that vuld 
dried product would be of 
llowever, the experimental v Li 
sl meclusively the practi ility « 
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Dean JunGe Part 
my method of keepin 
information : 
for storage i a tw 
The lower story is 7 feet and the 
however, is not used for potatoe 
farm products of various kinds. ‘T! ills rest on 
weather boarding extends to about 6 inches of the round on 
of the building. ‘The ‘floor is of plank 1 b 4 i | 
leave a space of about one-half inch between each pla rl 
the purpose of admitting air from underneath to pa ! 
building. When it is desired to make the buildin: t I 
done by piling dirt up to the weatherboardi 

In each end of the building there is 
feet, On each side of the building ther 


The building 





l close or 4 by * 





3 by 4 feet ich can be lowered to secure ventilation. In the ceiling 
there are two closely fitting trap doors on hinges opening into the 
second story. J] should have sald above that the second floor well 
supplied with glass windows in order to secure light and ventilation. 
rhe arrangements given above enable the building to be ventilated 
quite well from all directions or to be closed up so as to make it 
practically air-tight. 

The whole building cost about $500, only 
be charged to the potato-storage room. 

HARVESTING AND STORING. 

Much of the rot, which is the bane of sweet-potato growers, is caused 
from bruises incident to the excessive handling of the potatoes and 
from the damp condition in which they are stered. To avoid the 
former I secured cantaloupe crates at a cost of 10 cents each. These 
hold a fraction more than a bushel each. These crates are taken to the 
ficld when the potatoes are dug, are carefully filled, and then carried 
to the storage room on wagons provided with a platform, which takes 
the place of the ordinary wagon body. On this platform, which can 
easily be made at home, from 26 to 30 crates are hauled at one time. 
These crates are at once placed in position in the storage room in 
tiers restivg upon each other five crates deep. These tiers extend 
from the lateral walls almost to the middle of the building. Three 
rows of crates are placed together and then a narrow passage extend- 
ing from the wall to the center aisle is left. This passage is intended 
for the purpose of securing more even ventilation and to provide readier 
access to any part of the storage room. The accompanying diagram 
will better explain this. (Diagram omitted.) 

DRYING OUT. 

As soon as potatoes are all harvested, an ordinary heater, placed 
in the middle of the building, is used for drying out the potatoes. 
The heat is kept at a temperature of approximately 80° night and day 
for about 10 days, or until the potatoes are sufficiently dried out. 
‘This is indicated by the eyes of the potatoes beginning to sprout. 
During the heating precess all vents in the building are kept open, in 
order to allow the escape of moisture. 

RESULTS. 

The results were very satisfactory. Not more than 1 per cent of 
the potatoes were lost by rot. An accurate test showed that potatoes 
lost 19 per cent in weight from the time they were dug until they 
were shipped. 

The first carload of potatoes was shipped in bulk February 20, and 
sold at $1 per bushel f. o. b. shipping point. The second car was 
shipped March 2 in the same manner, and sold for the same price. 
The third car was shipped March 7 in hampers, the purchaser fur- 
nishing the hampers, the price being $1.05 per bushel f. o. b. shipping 
point. 
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VARIETY. 

The variety used was the Porto Rico yam, which, owing to its culinary 
and keeping qualities and to its prolificness, is considered by most of 
our farmers superior to any other variety grown in this section. During 
the last three or four seasons I have been improving this potato by 
careful selection, with a view to increasing the yield and deepening the 
color of the potato. 

To secure the first, a beginning was made four seasons ago by select- 
ing a hill which had 14 tubers. ‘This hill selection has been carefully 
followed every season since that time, with the result that this strain 
shows a yield of 10 per cent to 20 per cent over ordinary strains of the 
same variety. 

In order to deepen the color of the potato, the end opposite the stem 
end is broken off when the potatoes are bedded. It may not be generally 
known, but it can be readily ascertained by examination that the stem 
end of a sweet potato is of a deeper color than the opposite end. 
Sprouts coming from the lighter colored part of the potato —— a 
lighter colored product than those coming from the more highly colored 
part of the potato. 

The last season was not especially favorable to sweet-potato produc- 
tion. The yield per acre from 12 acres which I planted averaged ap- 
proximately 150 bushels per acre of marketable potatoes. 

it is needless to say that I am well pleased with the first season's 
test of the above method of handling sweet potatoes. The imitial cost 
of the building and the crates in which to store the potatoes was about 
25 cents per bushel. The building, however, will be good for at least 
a dozen seasons, with very little, if any, repairs, while the storage 
crates will be usable, at least, for several seasons. 
Very truly, yours, J. B. Wicut. 


Remarks By Mr. Joseph Leiter, President of the Army 
League, and Also Resolution By the Board of Education 
of Cleveland, Ohio. 
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OF 


HON. HENRY I. EMERSON, 


OF OFIO, 


Ix tne House or Representatives, 


Tuesday, April 24, 1917. 


Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me to 
extend mnmy remarks in the Recorp I insert the remarks of Mr. 
Joseph Leiter, president of the Army League, and also a reso- 
lution by the beard of education of Cleveland, Ohio, which are 
as follows: 

‘(PMARKS OF MR. JOSEPH LEITER, PRESIDENT OF THE ARMY LEAGUE. 


if Congress should adopt any of the proposed volunteer amendments 
to the administration’s Army bill it will create a slacker class duri 
the war. Every young man who is physically qualified and is of mili- 
tary age will be regarded as a slacker af he does not respond to the call 
for volunteers. As it is pro d to raise only 500,000 volunteers, the 
millions of young men who do not go out with this foree would by the 
act of Congress be classified as slackers, 
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_By the inauguration of the universal military service policy 
citizen will have discharged his duty when he has registered. It w 
then the function of the governmental authorities to dete 
whether he is qualified to serve and whether he is needed. The « 
defenses of the country could then be organized upon a scientifi: 
| and in a manner that would least disturb economic conditions, 

Any experiment with the volunteer system in the present 
except in filling the Regular Army and National Guard, will w: 
great injustice in both those who volunteer and those who would ey 
ally be called under a universal military service system. Those who 
unteer would be discharging the duties of others upon whom equal obi 
gations to serve rest, and those who were called under universal milit 
service would be placed in the attitude of being forced to disch 
their duties after they had refused. 

The administration’s bill is a sincere attempt to equalize the | 
of war. It places military service upon the same basis with 
After it has been put into effect there will be no complaint f: 
patriotic people of the country. Those who object to it will be 
at heart or expect to secure commissions or some special benefit u 
the volunteer system. 

The only objections to the administration's bill from the stand 
of the advocates of national defense is that it does not give the c 
a permanent policy. There are no provisions in it by which in 
future young men can be trained in peace for war. It is the conti: 
tion of the policy of waiting for the declaration of war before 
attempt is made to prepare the country to defend itself, 


NIST 


RESOLUTION BY THE BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE CITY SCHOOL 
CF THE CITY OF CLEVELAND, OHIO, ADOPTED MARCH 12, 1917 
Resolution No. 6396 (Mr. Williams).—Declaration of the principies 9° 
the Cleveland Board of Education in the present national crisis— 

Plans for disseminating same. 

Whereas we believe the following to be true: 

The first duty of a people is to protect from assault of every 
kind, from within er without, its life as a people and the principk 
and ideals upon which its national existence as a people is founded, 

Crime, poverty, riot, oppression of the weak by the strong, di: 
ease, Shirking of duty, and ignorance are some of the things fro: 
within from the results of which society must protect itself. 

Unjustified attack by another nation, open or insidious, by armed 
force or otherwise, denial of our rights, ruthless and willful di 
regard by one nation of those common rights of humanity which 
one nation enjoys with its fellows and which it has a commor 
obligation to defend are some of the assaults from without, against 
which a people must as a nation take action if that people car 
to exist as a nation. 

By means of its courts, police and fire departments, health board 
quarantine, and many other agencies we protect ourselves from the 
dangers from within. To secure this protection we limit, and right!) 
so, the liberty of the individual in so far as it is necessary to insu 
the welfare of us all. 

As to dangers from without we must be prepared to combat 1 
the average but the lowest standard of international morality exi- 
ing in nations strong enough to cause us trouble. 

Until, then, the spirit of aggression is definitely removed fro: 
the last strong nation, it is necessary for us to be able to resist 
any possible aggression on its part. The greater we become in ou 
prosperity under high and nobie principles and ideals, the gr 
will be the necessity of our being prepared to defend them. 

A citizenry trained to arms and adequately equipped is the ess: 
tial of the safe protection of national life from assaults from with 
out. Here, as in the other case, the liberty of the individual mu 
be circumscribed so far as is necessary for the common good. 

In a Nation whose Government is “of the people, by the people, 
and for the people,” the prerequisite for both kinds of defense is 
education. 

There must be a mental and moral equipment in each individual 
that will enable him on the one hand to care for himself to h 
best advantage, and on the other hand will cause him, even to the 
ultimate degree of sacrifice, to assume his share in the 
defense, whether the assaults are from within or without 

Our State has established free education in order that every child 
might have the opportunity of growing into a useful man or wo! 

It has made this education compulsory as the most potent inex 

of causing every child to grow into a useful citizen. 

We are now in the United States facing a situation that com 
us to a decision that those intrusted with the direction of educa 
must, if true to the obligations of their office, see to it th: 
now all-important side of education be attended to; that thr 
of our country in this hour be made plain, not alone to th 
but wherever necessary te the parent who conjointly with 
teacher is influencing the child’s educational progress. 

Voices and influences making for cowardice and a 
morality and consequent destruction are abroad in the land whi h 
must be combated and killed at whatever cost, if this generativi: 
is to hand on to the next the priceless heritage we are a! 
prone to forget came to us by virtue of the sacrifice and bloe 
our fathers. ; 

We, ourselves and our children, must be taught and again tans 
and yet again taught that wrong, injustice, oppression, Uij\- 
assault must be fought and must come to know the utter silliness © 
declining war if war be necessary to overcome eyil and hold Uj 
high principles and ideals. : 

No nation can rightfully omit to use its schools for this purpo> 
Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the board of education of the city school district 

Cleveland— : 

That, in view of the existing conditions in our country, there can |) 
no loyalty in silence, and that this board can be no longer silent « 
neutral. : 

That we express our faith in the essential loyalty and unity of our 
citizens in this city of over 700,000, of whom more than 75 per cent 
are said to be of foreign birth or parentage. 

That the president, the superintendent, and one member of the board. 
to be appointed by the president, are hereby authorized to arrange lor 
a series of meetings in the schools on the general subject of duties o! 
citizenship, considered especially from the national standpoint. — i 

That this board recognize that the country is now in a situation ot 
assault from without. 


commoek 


national i 


i 


) 
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That in the present war the questions that have arisen between the lenis earried with it the insinuation that they would I 
United States and the allies are questions of property and convenience | ¢ catalan “aap ete Ne Ea eka aaa 
only, questions that can be settled judicially after the war. found wanting at this crith hoi Nol ingle ge nthe 

That Germany has wantonly attacked the lives of our citizens; that | furnished any proof substantiating his statement, and, what 
the lives of many more are endangered unless Germany can be induced more, the reeruiting records since tl | 


, L i hie ry dee red show 
or compelled to cease the interference with their lawful rights. = ee cance ae hata inl 4 a ead) 0S 6 san 
That we must safeguard against or redress the worst wrongs first, that there are more enlisting nts in tl Stiute \ ‘ hie 
and therefore could not take sides against both groups of combatants | foreign born are greater in numibers th: in the Stites 
any more than we could side with both. ; | the native born predominate. IL could point out ve} 

That, aside from ourselves, we must stand for the rights of humanity | aia + hy ee ae SS oe a a4 2 : ' 
against the lawless and ruthless assaults of a power that seeks no Wink h might be take nas proot oF such feu t, ! =e L: wa whe 
justification other than its own will. Mr. Speaker, to this constant vituperation of the fore 

That propaganda = many pence societies and others is undermining | or their descendants here. We are all part of this gr Rr 
national morality and national security and must be combated. ublie. revar ce of where we first so ae r] sd a \t 

That clear thinking leading to courageous performance of duty indi publie, regardless of w here ; fn aN th light : x Oi : ; 
vidually and as a people is the need of the hour. must all do our duty to it, according to the best of our ; 

That gn to this end by re talks, or other available eens When doing it, let us have the satisfaction of knowing t] ve 
is not only a permissory activity but an imperative duty on those | opg capeine _ rv in the moc ficient snner vat dy 
intrusted with our educational affairs. aE =a ving our country ao he most effi one MANNE! tha ra 

That accordingly the meetings hereinbefore provided for shall ayow- and muscle will give us the strength to perform No matt 
edly admit these principles and facts as their motive. What our station in life, let us think and speak of loyalty, | 


That the selection of speakers be left to the committee named in ee ] » at conntry. dar tan 4 wien and 3 matit 
these resolutions, with instructions that they be chosen with knowledge —, — Of COMNSTT, GECOENE a Ames ee ee 
that their views coincide with the spirit of these resolutions. urging all men and women to do likewise. Let us pr 

That these meetings be arranged at schoolhouses either for the | selves fur the ereatest task that has ever faced us, and le 
scholars or for their parents or as neighborhood meetings, and either | 9]] exert ourselves to see that the fl 
during or after school hours, as the committee may decide best in each } ‘ ; E anes F 





e which has never met ce 








case. At such meetings there shall be no debate. And be it further feat is once more the symbol of victory and justice. 
Resolved, That copies of these resolutions, with the preamble, be for Mr. Speaker, about 30 years ago there came to the 1 
warded to the board of education of the largest city in each county of | Sf, — : S orwe : ' nia » fo} 

: ; ; 2 ; States al gr: hose name Morris senfeld. fs 
the State of Ohio and to the board of education of the largest city of : S ap immigrant wns : - em forri Ro: ' ie 
each State in the United States, with a request that they take similar found employment as a sewing-machine operator in the clot 

tion and invite it from other cities in their State. ing trade, but when the long hours were over he took to writing 
prose and poetry depicting the life of the worker in the clotl 
. . ‘ ing industry in the big cities of the Kast. Men who had risen 
Resolutions Adopted by the Senate and House of high in public life gradually learned of his work, and amongst 
_ +g. . : s - 3 ~ at mb elClubatily Cabti ol is W a, «lll athe bs 
Representatives of the State of Massachusetts. those who encouraged him were Col. Theodore Roosevelt and 


the late Gen. Frederick Dent Grant. 


SWrprimar Y . ‘ roy Thi he would ‘ise Lo hie OCCASILOL whet DieTica ieeded 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS as he woe 3 u nee Ae 





him was demonstrated a few «: ago when he wrote ; nin 
or that has met the approval of President Wilson. 
Y 1 7,’ rst TD SY mn , 7, It was published in the Jewish Morning Journal, « N 
HON, GEORGE HOLDEN | IN KTH A M. York City. and is entitled 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, My AMERI¢é P 
— ” ; fOur ue hymn, Morris Rosenfeld 
In rue Hovsr or Represenratives. ee ee 
Be 
Ty; "8 : ~) 02 or” 
Thursday, April 26, 1917. Sa Aes New Warid: be heaven bleat ! 
Mr. TINKHAM, Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me pied ecb t toa te sadig . chase 
2 ‘ F é ‘ ca! oO ast Love ; 
to extend my remarks in the Rercorp, I include resolutions And if my valor thou wouldst prove, 
adopted at the present session by the Senate and House of Rep- And ask my life as sacrifice, 
. : 7 all he vie “hl i ‘ice 
resentatives of Massachusetts, in general court assembled, re - — oo ooo na oe 
. 4 * AO e 2 § ‘ 1¢ ash, 
questing Congress to take measures regulating the price of I shall obey, whate’er the task. 
unthracite coal and other commodities. REFRAIN 
The resolutions are as follows: ' ' ; 
fhy wish is holy, thy command 
THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 1917 [I deem as writ by God's own hand 
Resolutions requesting Congress to take measures regulating the price With thee in ee with thee in st 
of anthracite coal and other commodities. — —_— e~ ge Se ah Steals 
" ar ee, it Pe, l ee 
Resolved, That the Senate and House of Representatives of Massa- Y: . than aft recious unto me, : 
chusetts in General Court assembled hereby request the Congress of the : 
United States to take such measur2s as may be necessary, under the IT. 
commerce clause of the Federal Constitution, to regulate the price at ‘h rv of the earth! 
which anthracite coal may be sold by mining companies and their a saRCeUSE ere ot elaaiats ieee 
agents, in order to prevent the extortion which has been practiced upon : ike pa nt ich Maid f a a as 
the public, and especially upon the retail purchasers of coal, and that Tt oe eee oe cs aa aaa fa 
& maximum price be established for wheat, corn, oats, and other cereal on every soe ig cel phat iat ta 
products which so largely enter into the high cost of living in our Com- cone Seepies She wm aa 
monwealth and Nation; and ao thy bright ae thi “ ap ay 
Resolved, That the secretary of the Commonwealth be directed to wie done teat ic trots ant’ 
send copies of these resolutions to the presiding officers of both branches ly toc ate is ay | 
of Congress and to each Senator and Representative from Massachu- REFRAIN, 


setts in Congress. 





. ; ; es he : : 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 7 hy wish is holy, thy command 
Saal ~ 407% deem as writ by God own hand 
Boston, April f, 191 With thee in peace, with thee in strife, 
A true copy of resolutions adopted at the present session by the Sen Blest nourisher of freedom’s life! 
ate and House of Representatives of Massachusetts in General Court I am with thee, with thee, with tl _ 
assembled, Yea. thou art pre_ious unto n 
Attest: ALBERT P. LANGTRY, ss 
Secretary of the Commoniwealtl IIT. 
Amidst thy cannon ish I he 
he voice of freedom calling clear, 
America Awake. I bless thy hosts on land and sea, 
(iod’s chosen home of liberty! 
onan the waves roar hymns to thee, my land, 
TET TINTINAT CO - + + ro fhou'rt led by the Creator’s hand, 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS Glad echoes from thy every hill 
OF With praise of thee set world thi 





HON. ISAAC SIEGEL, EE 


I deem as writ by God's own hand. 


OF NEW YORK, With thee in peace, with thee in fe, 
Blest nourisher of freedom’s life! 
In tue Hovsr or Representatives. (a ee a 
' ,@a, thou art pre ] hio e. 
Wednesday, April 18, 1917. That sll over the country our poets and musie wi 
Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Speaker, on April 18, when the We bb bill awnkening is seen ia large hummber of songs, poems, al dl] 
permitting recruiting by our allies was under debate in the that are being written, breathing the spirit of real American 
House, there was considerable discussion as to whether fereign | and live patriotism. One of them is entitled ‘Tl ( t to 
born who are here would be loyal to us at the present time. | Arms” and was published by the Washington Star a f 


Much was said in reference to their patriotism and many an] ago. It is as follows: 











Tur CALL TO Arms. 


[Written by Miss Emma Hamilton Bullech, a direct descendant of 
Archil Bulioch, the president and commander in chief of the colony 
of Geor . in 1776, and dedicated to President Wilson. It is intended 
to be ng in various schools of the city as a national patriotic hymn.) 


To arms, to arms, beloved country, 


With thy starry flag unfurled 
And thy shield of honor stainless, 

Give this message to the world: 
Lofty principles of justi 


‘ and freedom for mankind 
net mean a crayen spirit 
As consptrators will find 


rence, 


Do 


CHORUS. 


lere we pledge to thee, our President, 
Our unswerving loyalty ; 

We will give allegiance only 
To our God, our flag, and thee. 


To arms, to arms, beloved country, 

For the cause of liberty 
Hold the torch of justice heavenward 

Till it flashes o’er the sea 
And proclaims to all the nations 

That on this they can depend: 
We leve peace but not dishonor, 

And the right we will defend, 

CHORUS. 
Ilere we pledge to thee, our President, etc. 
To arms, to arms, beloved country, 

With thy armor shining bricht 
And thy sword unsheathed and ready 

To strike boldly for the right. 

We love all mankind as brother, 

But ‘tis best they understand 
On the shores of this fair country 

Ilostile feet must never land, 

CTIORUS. 
Here we pledge to thee, our President, etc. 
To arms, to arms, beloved country, 
Duty calls, we must obey; 
Freedom of the world imperiled 
By a despot’s iron sway. 
We must help to crush forever 
Greed and tyranny and hate. 
Love and liberty must triumph— 
Strike at once before too late. 

Another one, Mr. Speaker, and expressing the feeling of all 
citizens, regardless of political faith, but all standing shoulder 
to shoulder in the present conflict, is entitled— 

TO THE PRESIDENT. 


[John Kendrick Bangs, ’83, in Columbia Rambler.] 
We have fought you, Mr. Wilson, just as hard as e’er we could; 


We have lined our pens against you, and we've told you where we 
stood; 
We have criticized your actions, and we've tied a lot of hay 


For to trip you and to grip you as you've run along your way; 

We've opposed your reelection, and we've jested now and then 

On the subject of your doings and the products of your pen; 

tut we want to tell you now, sir, in this moment full of dole, 

We are with you—yes, we’re with you—we are with you heart and soul! 


And the past, sir. is forgotten, just as though it hadn’t been— 

Just as ‘twere a bit of writing on a slate washed wholly clean. 

All the things we deprecated, all the things we didn’t like, 

They have vanished from our vision like a pacifist on strike : 

All remembrance of your “ waiting’ and its brother “ watchfulness ” 

Has gone tumbling to the diseard in this moment of your stress; 

And we want to tell you now, sir, when you come to call the roll, 

You will find that we are with you—yes, we're with you heart and 
soul ! 


There's no Elephant or Donkey on the Yankee pike to-day, 

And tie Bull Moose stops his bulling on the broad and starry way; 

All the animals of party in our overvaried zoo 

Are united, Mr. Wilsen, and are standing back of you: 

From the sands of San Diego to the rocky cliffs of Maine, 

From Atlantic to Pacific, ont and back and back again. 

So here’s to you, Prexy Wilson; may God speed you to the goal! 

We are with you—yes, we're with you—we are with you heart and 
soul! 

Mr. Speaker, I most sineerely hope that from every part of 
this great land of ours will come the heartiest response to the 
Nation’s call, but I am quite confident that when the record is 
written of heroie deeds performed in defense of our country, 
whether it be on land or sea, that there will be found written 
thereon the names of numerous men who came here from abroad, 
but who have learned to cherish and admire our institutions, 
insatiated with the true spirit of real patriotism, ever ready 
and willing to sacrifice both life and treasure for their adopted 
country, and vieing in every manner to emulate the noble and 
gallant acts of such men as Nathan Hale, James Lawrence, and 
Admiral Farragut. 

May this war be the means of cementing the ties of citizenship 
of all men, both from the North and from the South, and may 
it be the means of having our people, regardless of their place 
of birth or place of residence, commence to realize that the 
worth of the individual to the Republic is the kind of service 
that he renders to it in its hour of peril. 
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Mr. Speaker, we owe it to ourselves and to our posterity to 
do all in our power to encourage in every manner real love for 
our flag and institutions, and we can serve our country best }) 
constantly bearing in mind that the way the young acorns grow 
up so will the oaks in future years be. In other words, unless 
we exert ourselves to teach the present generation that flag and 
country come first, before materialism and commercialism, that 
we may rue the day when the Nation may require the services 
its citizens. 

Mr. Sperker, I am one of those who believes that the { 


uti 


of the Republic is safe in the hands of those who are no 
growing up, and that this land of ours will grow greater and 


by, ever remaining a beacon light. 
encouraging all suffering people all over the world to know 
that their day of religious liberty and freedom is bound to con 
and that these United States are prepared to help them ac! 
those inalienable rights which are theirs by birthright. 


grander as the years go 


A Tribute to the Memory of John E. Epolueeci, First to Give 
His Life for His Country in the Presert War. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. F. H. LAGUARDIA, 


OF NEW YORK, 





In tne House or REPRESENTATIVES. 
Friday, April 27, 1917. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr, Speaker, I rise to pay tribute to t 
memory of John E. Epolucci, a sailor of the United States Nay 
who lost his life April 2, 1917, while on the steamer Aztec. He 
was one of the armed guard detailed by the Navy Departni 
on board this American steamer, Epolueci is the first man 
the service of this Government whose life was sacrificed fo 
his country in the present cenflict. I learned at the Navy De- 
partment this morning that the death of this man had just be 
officially confirmed. Epolucci was a boatswain’s mate, fi 
class, and in the service since June, 1907, His first enlistment 
expired January, 1914, and he reenlisted for another term. He 
was born on May 30, 1888, at Terra Haute, Ind. He had an 
excellent record in the Navy and gained promotion through lis 
efficiency and faithful service. 

Epolucci lost his life in the faithful performance of duty. He 
was not going abroad for sordid curiosity or in the search of 
capricious adventure, or even for commercial gain. He went in 
obedience to orders as a sailor of the United States Navy, ready 
to go anywhere in the world for the protection of American 
lives. 

The steamer Aztec left an American port bound for France. 
She was torpedoed in the night of April 1, 1917, 9 miles off the 
coast of France. Epolucci was in command of one of the life- 
boats. This boat was not seen after its launching, and he per- 
ished with several of the ship’s regular crew in that boat. 

This young man was a true, loyal, and brave young American 
but, gentlemen, his parents, like my own, like some of yours 
were born on the other side of the water, His parents, lik 
mine, were Italian immigrants. . He came from that brave race 
of people who know no fear, who have been always ready to 
battle and fight for ideals, for principles, and for liberty. ‘Th 
same race, Mr. Speaker, I regret to say, which but a shor 
time ago, during the last session of Congress, on this very flvor, 
was so unjustly slandered, abused, and maligned. I am glad to 
be «ble to say that on the roster of the United States Army 
Navy there are hundreds of Epoluccis ready to sacrifice tl 
lives for the safety and happiness of this country, and Kpolu 
will be an inspiration to thousands of American boys with Lat 
blood in their veins about to rally around the flag and do tli 
share for the continuance of its glory. 

Epolucci leaves surviving him his mother, Anna Mariah, 
widow, and resident of the city of Washington. She has | 
waiting for three weeks in the hope of receiving word fro 
abroad that her boy was rescued and still lives, but now t! 
the official sad message has arrived she takes her loss w! 
resignation and fortitude and in a manner worthy of a | 
descendant of Rome, proud of the noble sacrifice of her boy. 

It is my privilege to say that in this crisis and in these how! 
of danger the citizens of the United States descendants 


Italian immigrants and Italians who have acquired citizenship 
through naturalization will stand loyal to a man for the protec- 
tion, safety, and honor of our country. They all stand ready to 
take their part and render useful, necessary, and patriotic duty. 
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rr — res een - si 
{ 
Why I Favor Universal Service. than by enlisting, but whose sense of duty would requit 
to enlist. Selective universal service will exempt the men 
‘ = " me for any reason should not do the actual fighting Aas Ih 
EP REVERNECS + pr . r ) ' I ehting 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS said, a volunteer force is made up of the flower of the Natior 
OF but that very fact makes it too costly. We do net want the 
; flower of our Nation to sacrifice itself and leave » rest behind 
y T » ' RH Pp a > Se : ; ' ri 
i O N e J O H N J 5 R O (y K R » ; We want a fair representation in our Army of im 34 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, our citizenship. 
_ 5. Universal service eliminates unrest. A man ts ‘ 
In tHe House or Representatives, actly what his “bit” is. If he is not called upon | 
Thursday, April 26, 1917 he can continue his vocation with the assurance that no 
aided “ag ; or odium attaches to him—that if the Government 
Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, in the President’s “ war mes-} it will call him, and that so lope as it dees not call h 


sage,” delivered at the joint session of the two Houses of doing the proper thing to stay where he is. The lif 
Congress on April 2 last, he recommended “the immediate } whole community, so fur as humanly possible, continue 
addition to the armed forces of the United States already pro-} out the upset and the fever which 

vided for by law in case of war at least 500,000 men, who] each man is wond 


\\ 


attend a com 
ering exactly whet his duty is. 
should be chosen upon the principle of universal liability to 6. The only argument 


one hears advanced against u 
service.” I heartily favor the President's program and shall} service is that the 


spirit of a volunteer foree is bette: 
attempt to set down very briefly some of the reasons which, it fa man ought not to be subjected to the obligation to serve. A 
seems to me, make it essential that Congress should immediately } I have previously said, it is hardly a valid objection to a syste 
put into legislation the principle of universal service. that it recognizes that as between a citizen and his eco 
1. Governments do not request; they require. They re-|as between individuals, it is more blessed to give than to re 


quire their citizens to pay taxes for their suppert. They re-} ceive, and that there is an obligation upen eve 


ry patriotic bh 


quire their citizens to send their children to school They | to serve at the eall of his country But aside from this 
tell them what they may lawfully do, what they must do, aud | stigma ean possibly attach to the idea of universal service w 
what they must not do. The principle of compulsion is as old | it is the common lot of all. It is only when in past wars uni 
as civilized government. No nation could exist without it. The | versal service has beeome neeess iry when volunteering ceased 
general welfare demands it in the apparently little as well as in | that odium attached to the men compelled to serve. If th 
the great things. But universal service may be necessary to} obligation rests upon all, or upon all within the stipulated 
sive our Nation not merely from inconvenience but from anni- limits, there is no suggestion or possibility of dishonor involved 
hilation, If we compel our citizens to do as the Government in the service. Nor will the esprit de ce rps be impaired by uni 
requires in the lesser things, how can we hesitate to require of | versal service. I need only to cite the example of Frat 
our citizens that which may be necessary for the very existence | the present war as proof of this. Frankly, I should like to ha 
of our Nation? | our entire Army raised on the universal service principle, elim 
2. Universal service is democratic. It puts the son of a | nating even the volunteering fraction for which the President 
millionaire and the son of a pauper upon precisely the same |} program provides. I think a mixed force is unfortunate; th: 
footing, It makes no distinction of class. We hear much in| the half million volunteer army is illogical and bampe 1 


these days of “ special privileges.” Universal service abolishes | raising of a universal service force. 

special privilege. It imposes upon the rich and the poor alike | 7. The volunteer system as applied in England the seco 
precisely the same burden and precisely the same privilege. | year of the war is a misnomer. It amounts to compulsion of 
The young man whose family came to this country 300 years | the most extreme kind. The slacker is ostracized, shunned by 
azo will march in the ranks next to the young man whese} his former friends, deprived of work, and frequently subjected 
father came from southeastern Europe five years ago; the man } to physical attack. If he enlisted under these circumstances, he 
with 10 talents will have as a tent mate him who has net ap- | can scarcely be called a volunteer in spirit. He is just as truly 


parently been given, even the 1 talent; the man who has driven | forced into the army as if a constable took him by the art 
the racing automobile will find himself next in line to the | And the worst of this situation is that the fear of these indigni- 
chauffeur of a wheelbarrow. Each will learn that the other } ties forces men to go who for ma! Perso! should not xe 
is after all a good sort of a chap. Class distinctions will be | men whose duty lies at home. 

leveled, true democracy will sueeeed. | §. The example of England has shown that it is vastly 


> 


3. An army raised on the principle of universal service pro- | more difficult to change from the volunteer system te the uni- 
ceeds upon a principle economically sound. It will in general | versal-service principle after the war is well under way. Ene- 
exempt the married men, the older men, and the men who have f land has done it because she had to do it, but if was a tre 
already taken their productive place in the work of the world. | mendous fight to bring it about. ‘The United States will accept 
It will take the young and unmarried man whose age preeludes 





the principle to-day without very much cavil. Let us not mal 


the likelihood that he is as economically important to the | the mistake of postponing wise decision until a time whe 
country as is his older brother. A man who is married and | difficulties in our path will be much inercased, 

who goes to the front must necessarily expect the State to keep 9, Universal service is the inevitable corollar to wm! 
his wife and children from starvation. The State will unhesi- | versal military training. It is searcely worth while to train 


feree of young men in time of peace and then let them go their 
way in time of war When the war burst upen Europe 1! 


tatingly assume this burden when necessary. But the unmuar- 
ried man entails no such obligation. From the standpoint of 

war finances, as well as from the point of view of logic and | Swiss system of universal training enabled the little Republi 
humanity, the wnmarried soldier is more of an asset to the } to send within 24 hours to their several posts the 206000 me 
Government. From another econemic aspect universal service | who were trained to bear arms. If we train and do pot requi 
is preferable. Under a volunteer system the Government is | 
obliged to compete in wages with the wages paid by private em i ay il 
ployers. Many men want to be patriotic, but do not feel that }sueh and such s unit will be called upon to defend such and 
they can afford to give up a $5 a day position to take a 50 conts such a post. When the emergency comes we shall hruve to start 
} 
| 
| 
i 


service, we ean not stipulate in advance where Private A « 
Captain B shall go in time of emergency We can neo t 


a day position. A large volunteer army ean not be enrolled} in all over again, forming units of men who have been trained 
without large bounties or be maintained without high wages. | : 
An army based on universal service will succeed without 
beunties and whatever the wages. In the Civil War the Nu- | service principle is vastly more eflicient than the volunte 
tion alone—leaving out of account State and local contribu- | Furthermore, a volunteer system in time of war is uneert 
tion—paid to the soldiers entering the northern army over | External events will vitally affeet its progress. No one can 
$300,000,000 in bounties. Universal service would have suved | foresee a mouth or six months ahead what the rate of vol 
this sum and made it available for strictly war purposes. teering will be. Many men may present therisetves, or oni) 
4. A volunteer army would be recruited from the wen who} few. Those in charge of our military policy can not lay the 
possess the highest sense of duty in the community; it would | plans with precision. On the other hand, universal service et 
be made up of the flower of our Nation. But it would include | ables the authorities to forecast with absolute accura 
very Many men who should not go—should not go from either what forees they will have at their disposal upon a 
their individual standpoint or from the standpoint of the Na- | date. Uneertuinty is removed and efficiency promoted 


nd who volunteer for service. As an matter of advance 


ning and administration to meet an emergency the univers 


tion. It would include many married men whose piace is | 10. Universal service operates equally throughout tlie 
clearly, at the present stage of the war at least, at home: it | tions of the United States. It bears proportionately on Ma 
woulé inciude the munition maker, the farmer, the chemisi, | chusetts and Nevada alike. The volunteer system i eat to 


and the inventor, all of whom could serve the Nation better |! mueh injustice and inequality 
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11. The unfversal service principle will mean no delay. The 
registration census can be taken and the men selected under 
the census quite as quickly as our Quartermaster and Ordnance 
Departments will be ready to clothe and arm them. And when 
the registration census is once taken it is available for future 
enrollments. In other words, the universal service plan will 
furnish the first levy of men as quickly as we can care for them, 
and, after the first, will be incomparably more speedy and cer- 
tain than the volunteer plan, as to which no one can ever 
predict with confidence in advance, 

12. Patriotic mothers will welcome universal service. They 
will want their boy to do his part, but they will be glad to have 
his duty-—-whether to go or stay—pointed out to him in unmis- 
takable terms. They will know that the son of their neighbor 
owes exactly the same duty and is under exactly the same 
liability to perform that duty. The spirit of fair play is the 
foundation principle of universal service. 

13. I believe that in a country like the United States, made up 
of men of many races, many creeds, and many countries, uni- 
versal service is socially more important than in any other 
country of the earth. The exchange of view will broaden and 
solidify our population. Universal service will help to make 
us truly a melting pot. 

14. Every great modern war which really tested the resources 
of a nation has necessitated the recognition of the universal 
obligation to serve. The Confederate States of America adopted 
the plan before the Civil War had run a year; the Federal 
Government shortly after. The volunteer system has failed 
whenever really tested, both in the great war of to-day and in 
the wars of the last century. 

15. The Commander in Chief of the Army and his adviser, 
the Secretary of War, the Army War College, and every officer 
now holding high position in our Army recommend the adoption 
of universal service. It is the business of these men to know 
whereof they speak. While their opinion should not be con- 


clusive upon Congress, I think it is fair to say that it should be 
given very great weight, and in the absence of cogent reasons 
to the contrary should control. 

I confess that there is one reservation which persistently 
crops up in my mind as to the application of the universal- 


service principle. I should prefer not to have the force thus 
raised transformed into an expeditionary force and sent to 
France without any volition of its own. I should like the over- 
seas force to be a volunteer force. It may be that this feeling 
is illogical and indefensible. I am inclined to think it is, for 
oftentimes the best defensive method of warfare is an offensive, 
and in this case the offensive would probably be the expedition 
to France. And yet the feeling persistently recurs. Would a 
program like this be practicable? Let us train our forces, 
raised on the universal-service principle, for the six months’ 
period or the year period necessary to make them efficient sol- 
aiers; then call upon that universal-service army for volunteers 
to join the expeditionary force to France. I believe that 90 
per cent—perhaps 95 per cent—of those who had been trained 
would eagerly volunteer for the foreign service. We should 
then have every advantage of the universal-service plan and 
have the satisfaction of feeling that the men engaged in the 
hazardous fighting across the Atlantic went there gladly, reso- 
lutely, and of their own free will. The analogy of calling for 
individual volunteers in time of war for extra-hazardous service 
is interesting. Every soldier may lawfully be ordered and com- 
pelled to perform that service. But a wise officer will call for 
the requisite number of volunteers. If the call is not answered, 
compulsion may follow. So for extra-hazardous service in 
France let us call upon the army, when raised and fully trained, 
for volunteers. If the call is answered—and I have no doubt 
of its overwhelming success—our purpose will be fully achieved. 
If the call is not answered, we can then do what is necessary 
to make available the number of men needed. All this, however, 
is «a matter of administration and not of legislation. It is 
simply, to my mind, but one more reason why we should adopt 
universal service. 

Mr. Speaker, under the general leave to extend remarks in. the 
RecorD, I append a statement entitled ‘* Objections to the volun- 
tary system,” by a Canadian, Mr. Lorne Mulloy, and stated by 
Commodore Jarvis, who is in charge of the recruiting of the 
Canadian contingent for the British naval service, to be the best 
article ever written upon the subject: 

OBJECTIONS TO THE VOLUNTARY SYSTEM, 


The following conclusions have been arrived at after careful study of 
the experience gained by more than a year’s work in recruiting men; 


1. THE VOLUNTARY SYSTEM IS NEITHER BRITISH NOR FRENCH. 


(a) The French method, commonly known as conscription, is better 
described as democratic compulsion or the subordination of each to the 
expressed will of all. In other words, it is the same form of compulsion 
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as that which compels us here in Canada to pay our self-imposed taxes 
and to obey our self-made laws. 

(b) The British method of raising men has always been by the em 
eemens of the compulsory militia levy, including the militia ballo: 

nder this system each parish, town, and county was required to fur 
nish its just ae From the eligibles of a certain class, aggregating 
many times the number of the quota, exemptions were made in the 
cases of those men considered to be indispensable to the carrying on of 
business at home, while from the names of the remainder the necessary 
number was balloted. 

fe) With the exception of two or three companies of royal garrisoy 
artillery, volunteer units were unknown in the British Army until th, 
middle of the eighteenth century. Upon the outbreak of the Seven Years 
War national unpreparedness was so marked and popular fear of in 
vasion so great that the Government in 1757 was compelled by act ot 
Parliament to recognize and regularize volunteer units and to include 
volunteer units in the armed forces of the Crown. The volunteer move 
ment, however, by no means displaced the compulsory militia levy, 
which was used freely seomnent the Napoleonic struggle, but took its 
place alongside as an adjunct. 

As it was in the army, so it was in the manning of the British flee 
and the great majority of the men who built up the splendid traditions 
of the British Navy were men who were sent to sea under compulsion 
In fact, excluding punitive expeditions and the South African War 
which was in the main guerilla warfare, the only war in British history 
in which the compulsory levy was not used to raise the required num\e: 
of men was the Crimean War, in which, though the militia act was 
suspended, it remained a convincing instrument; ready to be put inty 
effect at an hour’s notice, 


2, THE VOLUNTARY SYSTEM IS NOT RELIABLE, 


History, ancient or modern, of all nations and all peoples does not 
record a single instance in which the voluntary system stood the tes: 
of a real war. Whenever the struggle was of such proportions as to 
require approximately the whole effort of a nation, some form of con. 
- slon was found necessary. This is so because the volunteer system 
s haphazard in its methods, uncertain in its results, and incapable of 
supplying the steady, uniform stream of recruits necessary to creat 
and fight an army. 


3. THH VOLUNTEER SYSTEM IS A CONTRADICTION OF 
FUNDAMENTAL RELATIONSHIP EXISTING 
THD STATH, 


(a) The State is an organized society of human beings, associated 
presumably for their own welfare, the members of which possess a com 
munity of race, ianguage, or ideals. Whether in its inception—t}h, 
family, in the family enlarged, the tribe, or in the tribe expanded into th: 
nation—its citizens possess rights paralleled by responsibilities, and in 
the constitution of all States which have existed from the twilight of 
ancient civilization until to-day the primary responsibility upon which 
all citizens’ rights are in common founded is the obligation to defend 
the State when at war. When the constitution is written this obliga 
tion is incorporated; when the constitution is unwritten, it is basic, 
ae and understood—in time of war the eligible male citizen 
mus 4 

(b) Since the basis of voluntary offering is the right to refuse, {t 
follows that when the government of a country at war calls for volun 
teers to fight_it is tantamount to stating —- that each eligible mate 
citizen is at liberty to adopt whatever attitude he pleases toward the 
struggle, and no moral obloquy can be attached to the man who decide, 
that the adventure is no concern of his. In other words, a call for 
volunteers not only gives a legal justification to the man who wil! not 
go, but it is a confession to the world that the nation is not who! 
heartedly committed to the struggle, for the world knows that this 
method can not cal! forth one-half of the nation’s whole effort. 


4. THB VOLUNTARY SYSTEM IS A VIOLATION OF THE PRINCIPLES 
DEMOCRACY, 


The fundamental principle of democracy is the equality of al! citi 
zens before the law or from the standpoint of the State, and any burden 
imposed by the State must be evenly and equitably distributed over 
the whole citizen body. A tax of 25 mills is not laid upon one man an 
10 mills upon his neighbor, and the customs duty is strictly impartia! 
affecting rich and poor alike. 

The voluntary system, however, discriminates drastically and fl 
grantly against the unselfish and patrictic citizen and in favor of th 
selfish man, the unpatriotic, the lover of his own ease, and of hii 
who desires to remain at home and get gain. If it is a true democrati 
principle that in the raising of taxes—a mere matter of dollars and 
cents—the burden should be evenly and equitably distributed upon t! 
whole body of citizens, is it not truer democracy to observe the samo 
equity and equality when the toll to be exacted is hardship, sufferin 
and death? 

5. THE VOLUNTARY SYSTEM CREATES THE 

DERANGEMENT. 

It is axiomatic that in war the maintenance by a State of an ef 
tive army in the field depends upon the husbanding of the economi 
resources at home and the conservation of the Nation's industrial « 
wealth-producing power. In other words, only a small percentage—<a 
10 per cent—of the people can actually go to war. The ultimate lus 
of the National Army, whether it fights on the frontier or 10,000 til: 
distant, must be the economic resources of the homeland and (! 
wealth-producing power of the 90 oe cent who can not go. 

This power of wealth production, therefore, must be as_ jealous 
guarded as the strength and composition of the combatant force, 
on no account should we take from the former men who are indispens 
ble from the industrial standpoint. aac E 

The captain of industry, the skilled mechanic, and the rising arlisa' 
are men of trained and disciplined minds. They know the meant! 
of self-discipline, regularity of habits, long hours, night study, av 
concentration of purpose. While these are precisely the benefits whic! 
military training holds out to the undisciplined mind, it is beyond 
controversy that a nation’s appeal for men to fight goes straight hom 
to the mind of the disciplined man, while it slips lightly off the ma' 
to whom military training would be a boon. ‘his explains the un! 
versal complaint of manufacturers that the appeals of recruitin< 
officers constantly and invarlably take from them the men who are 
indispensable to the proper conduct of their business, while for cac) 
one taken there are five unskilled men left whose places, were they 
to go, could be er fi e . 

he voluntary system, while discriminating between men by drawing 
largely from the more efficient and those the country can least affor 
to spare, is nondiscriminating as between industries, drawing alike 
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from the munition plant and from the distillery, and frequently hitting All of the si ; sonia h vs ts 
more heavily those industries most indispensable to the Nation's eco- a oP ala re : pelo 
nomic welfare. fhe petition is as follow 
6, THE VOLUNTARY SYSTEM IS PRODIGALLY WASTEFUL AND RIOTOUSLY | pron, Etenrny EMERSON, ; ” {pril 
EXTRAVAGANT. House Post Office, Washingt r ¢ 
(a) Throughout central Canada the time taken to raise local bat- Dean Sin: As Se ae 2 , ; ; 
talions has been found to be between four and seven months, and this heartily ind aes. a hall ee ae coe N ul 
is probably true of the whole of Canada. As against a compulsory t tl Y tin a a a - "tres - on ugh 
system, which would raise a regiment in two weeks, there is, there- on ae nited states. we are not in fa 
fore, loss in time of at least five months in bringing each battalion up 1 gel -_ b to shirk th a eee b ' 
to the stare of mobilization at which point the real training only b Signed Me ww eek S seniors of Case 5 hoo ra ! 
gins. Moreover, since the authorized full complement of oftlic and G. W. noeee. K. A. Ba en, E. H Line a 
noncommissioned officers is on pay practically from the beginn and vs . EAVES, , Vi v » & ! 
since the heaviest enlistment occurs in the first two months, is a Dozer, QO. Pr, Pai » J. | i S » @ i> | ri 
conservative estimate that the loss in money—that is, the avoidable Watson, J C. Arrows! ca. B.S. Kue ! 
expenditure incurred—can not be less than the pay and upkeep of the at eee ae E. We ; , C. E. Dah Me c 7. 
full battalion for a period of from three to four months As this Gaines, Jr. I A. I : Kent If. S c. | 
equals $75,000 per month, it is evident that with the exception of the : I M - = i bo Ee l ’ c.! i 
first 100,000, men who came forward eagerly, every thousa men Kes ; 5 eee: s : i S. & 
raised by the voluntary method bas cost the Canadian taxpayer $250,- ‘ = ! 2 B.S. R H. S. I 1 
000 of unnecessary expense. In other words, the 260,000 men thus O. I S J Vala O. J. ! i 
raised have—as contrasted with any sane system of levying troops— a. V. R R, A. Green, ¢ Gat I 
cost the Canadian taxpzyer $65,000,000, for which his only return has I i I LE I nham, N. BE. Sp 
been the privilege of being five months late in turning out each bat- G. M. tT C. J. Oetzel, A. W. H W 
talion as a full unit ready to commence its training. C. A M N. L. I J. M. H 
(b) Another cause of unnecessary expense is the large number of Bt. 5. M n - 2 . 2M e, A, ¢ I , John M 
married men enlisting, 90 per cent of whom would be refused by an ™ \ : \ 
system of se:ecticon which calls the unmarried man first to the colors SS == 
The reason for the large proportion of married men enli ng es in . > 
the fact that the married nan is older, more thoughtful, by reaso { Memorial of the Presbytery at Philadelphia. 
his greater responsivilities, and has undoubtedly a gi > st in tl . 
war. The proportion in some battalions is as low as 30 p ent and 
in many others reaches 50 and even 75 per cent. ‘Taking the low KX TENSTON OF REMARKS 
average of 425 married men per 1,000 enlisted, we ar I ing in > 2 —— 
separation allowances alone $3,000,000 per month, or $56,000,000 per 
annum, as lons as the men remain un ler arms. | 
(c) In connection with the enlistment of married n there are | NY j > ry i 
also to be considered patriotic funds, pensions to th ‘ $ nd | 1 () \ e J ° i] A \| | | () \ \| C7 » J s 
the financial obligation of the State in reference to the iren of ; , 
such men who may be killed in action or totally disa i The , VaNS I 
children must be reared to the age of 18, and we are th e obli- | ar 1 » 
eating ourselves for the future expenditure of many millio: hing | iN 1 i} sE OF REPRESEN 
forward over a period of from 1 to 18 years. 
(d) In addition to this there is the not inconsiderable « el ‘ 
so-called whirlwind recruiting campaigns being conducted spasmodically | 4 
in every part of the Dominion of Canada. Speakers, inds, and i MECN j > 
escorts must be transported; press, bills, and bunting 1 t ised | @] ( ranted to extel ’ mm the J 
in abundance; clerical work, halls, motor cars, liveries, speakers’ hotel | pyey¢ | I 
expenses—returned soldiers are frequently on salary 1 herr ; 
provided for; and the people pay. In fact, it is a safe estimate that j Ol id | pre 
the man power and the money now used in the unidis d att pt to] 
raise men would, if properly controlled, raise, eq ind iintain | 7% s We ; 
another division on the firing line. ; ' - 
7 THB VOLUNTARY SYSTEM PRODUCES MAXIMUM OF INENFECTIVI | than te , 
Since is an idealist and m is thoughtful, a} m | of t great ld ! 
the platform and the press are being daily responded t , ( \ dit 
i6 and 17 and men between 50 and 60 years of age, bof! i I 
i - desire to serve, adjusting their ages to meet the 1 ements « 
< ment. Addre cha I to 
Commanding officers of many local battalions inform that tl ‘ 
cla ; aggregate as high as 10 per cent of the total } t, and nd now t 
by some they are placed at 20 per cent. Th ! iv I 
will | the weeding out later of thousands of men and vho w wi t 
j hysically incap of standing th train of t h 
t but who, nevertheless, have 1 in tl pa ! 
i from 5 to 101 ith 
RECAPIT (Ti } LB) i i ( 
[he so-called volunteer system—it is the } is ntitl : 
tem—is neither British nor French; it is 1 relia ; it i 
the basic responsibilities of citizenship; it i uf . 
the maximum of industrial der it ' | Lo the | I Le 
gant; it results in the minimum of ef ‘ d i ( r, ‘ 
of valuable time. These thi: " r x nd t thir ! =m T 1 irom t I t 
so to be it seems to me that to continue r th ‘ i " on thereat ys , ! 
of moral weakness and insincerity on our part, and it is little shor Phat the ! ‘ 
of sheer hypocrisy on the part of our press and our public men to | | which it ¢ 
claim to the world that we are in thi truggle to the last man a Bp : 
the last dollar when the world knows, and we ourselves t! } Ul : 
the first step in a sincere attempt to put even half our st th into | l. That i I ‘ 
the struggle would be a classification of our industries and registration | ‘ vit i ‘ 
of our man power. Some form of authoritative select is me ; 4 I ite | 
sary not for the purpose of dragnetting the country for 1 to ficht dent and all the 
but for the purpose of conserving our wealth-producing powers } Stand in our stead on tl 
putting into the field in the most expeditious manner the most eff: | 2. That t \rme 
force compatible with this main object. j and f lom, | 
Lorxe Morr Y. } parish buildi 
Marcu 4, 1916. 3. That ! one } ! 
one it eur i ) 
— = | t r} 
sage : . | should be f ‘ ! 
Petition of the Senior Class of the Case School of Applied ‘5. That ou : of 3 
Sciences, to’ align thems with the Ked ‘ 
: sailors. | 
I woeppaea$ , . . rot 6. That our peop practi I ) } 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS cons aan t} "Na tie I ures if I { } 
We must gird up our strengtl one ) | 
-_ 7. That our ab lied 1 ¢ r 1 t 
y YN P V ” y ’ { YT whatever services y are best ( : , 
H O N . H K N R \ L . K M K R Ss ( ) N 9 their flock a wo y ¢ mp n tl 
. not only as chaplains but to sery t ‘ 
OF OHIO, gifts may best fit them. 
— . a . - I ‘ 8. That while emphatically diseountenar f ny 
In tHe House or Representatives, pauiccdie: ae aaseieiie sabedin fram hark coltlicies aun bi 
‘ . to and concerning those in our midst wh: o ! » 
Thursday, April 26, 1917. therefore under great stress of soul, loyal t t} 
. . e ° 3 - ) ry ¢ eir adoptioa, | ipatheti j 
Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to extend my remarks | Sg thes are to the laut of thelr birth. 
in the Recorp under the general consent given by inserting a | 9. That we remember we have entered 
petition sent me by the senior class of the Case School of Ap- | Motives, and solely for the sake of humanity | elite bo 
plied Sciences of Cleveland, Ohio, urging conscription. iibesty which car ferefathers bouebt { nd 
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treasure; and that the door of hope may be left open for the down- 
trodden and oppressed of all lands. 

10. That we pray Almighty God, if it be His divine will, to give 
victory to our forces and to those with them in this migaty struggle, 
and that the outcome of this victory shall be not the glory of any man 
or nation, but rather a deepened spiritual faith throughout the world. 

11. That we exercise the Christian graces of patience and fortitude, 
looking and believing that in His own good time God will give the vic- 
tory to democracy over imperialism; that in the noble language of 
Lincoln, “‘ government of the people, by the people, and for the people 
shall not perish from the earth,” and that the establishment of a per- 
manent and wcerld-wide peace so eloquently urged by the President shall 
Hed aes a dream of idealists but a fact known and enjoyed by all man- 

nd, 

In addition to the above recommendations to our people, it is the 
eense and will of the presbytery in session this the 19th Gay of April, 
A. ID. 1917, in the Chambers-Wylic Memorial Church, ‘that a copy of 
this letter be sent to each and every church and pastor within our 
bounds, and a copy to each of the following: 

The President of the United States of America. 

The Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America, 

The governor of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

The mayor of the city of Philadelphia. 

The general assembly of the Presbyterian 
States of America. 

— that a copy be furnished te each of the daily newspapers of our 
city. 


Church in the United 


For the Presbytery of Philadelphia, 
ROBERT 
ROBERT 


Voderator. 
Clerk, 


Morris, 
Ntated 


Hlucu 
HUNTER, 


What Kind of an Army? 
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ION. WELLIAM P. BORLAND, 


OF MISSOURI, 


In tne Howse or Representatives, 
Friday, April 27, 1917. 


Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, the bill under discussion con- 
tains a provision recommended by the War Department for 
raising an army of a million men by selective conscription. 
Under this plan only so many men will be mustered into the 
service of the Government as are needed, and they will be 
equally distributed throughout the various States of the Union 
in proportion to population. Provision is also made for certain 
exempted classes and for the exemption of certain men from 
military duty where their work is more urgently needed in the 
agricultural and industrial activities of the country. In other 
words, it is a scientific system designed to make the highest 
possible use of our man power without confusion or injustice. 

The bill also contains a provision, inserted by the committee, 
against the advice of the administration, for an optional enlist- 
ment of a volunteer force. I shall be constrained to vote to 
strike out this optional volunteer force from the bill, first, 
because I do not believe it is necessary; second, because I do 
not believe it will be successful; and third, I am sure that it 
would demoralize the plans for a draft and bring about in- 
equalities and injustice. I can not see that it would benefit 
anyone except the comparatively few men in each State who 
desire to make a bid for political prominence by organizing 
these volunteer forces. 

The best which has been said by the advocates of the volun- 
teer system in favor of the committee provision is that it has 
been safeguarded in such a way as to be as near like uniform 
conscription as possible. In other words, it contains the same 
exemptions and limitations as contained in the War Department 
proposal, but this is quite different from the original plan of 
volunteer forces. We must not forget that there is ample 
opportunity now for the man who wants to enlist and serve as a 
private to volunteer either in the Regular Army or Marine 
Corps or the National Guard. The service in all of these 
branches has been made for the period of the war, so that there 
is no difference in the period of enlistment in any branch in 
which a man serves. 

The Regular Army must be recruited up to 287,000 men. The 
Marine Corps has room for a large number, and the various 
States of the Union have full power under the recent decision 
of the Judge Advocate General to create additional units of the 
National Guard up to a total force of 625,000. if this does not 
give ample opportunity for any man who really wants to enlist 
and to volunteer his services as q private, I am at a loss to 
understand how the creation of a new organization, to be 
known as a volunteer army, could possibly afford him any better 
opportunities, 
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{ believe that the volunteer system is wrong in theory ani 
vicious in practice, Under the stimulus of enthusiasm it sends 
a great many men to the front who ought to be left at home, and 
it leaves a great many men at home who ought to be servin; 
their country at the front. It contains an element of injustice 
and inequality which can not be eliminated. Why should we 
start with such a system which we know we must early abandon 
simply for the purpose of giving a few men a chance to play po! 
ties with this war? 

Democracy demands that where there is an equality of right 
and opportunity there is also equality of duty and responsibility 
It is the duty of Congress to see that this equality is enforced | 
effective legislation. 

The weakest thing about the argument for the commiiiec 
provision is that the speeches in favor of it do not ring true 
in the support of the administration in this war. They d 
not sound as though they were in earnest. They have a: 
undertone of “perhaps this will do, or maybe this is good 
enough, or let us try this first.” History teaches us that tli 
common mistake of all nations—particularly the freest nations 
in entering a war is to underestimate the difficulties and to In 
dazzled with an unfounded optimism of the chances of success 
We are prone to think that we will not need very many men 
that the war will not last very long, and that the enemy wil! 
be speedily defeated. In this war we are facing an eneny 
who has brought military science and national efficiency ts 
the highest point—an enemy who knows the value of univers:| 
training and preparedness, If we were facing such an ene 
single-handed, we would soon be rudely awakened from ou 
dreain of an easy and early victory. The only thing that wil! 
save us from such a disaster is the fact that the enemy is 
already busily engaged with other effective forces. 

When we passed the war resolution we pledged in expres 
terms all of the resources of our Nation for the successful 
presecution of the war. This meant our resources of men ss 
well as of money, and did not mean such resources as chose to 
volunteer for service, I am quite convinced that selective con 
scription is the only scientific and effective way of raising ai 
army worthy of the name and of any use in the present eme: 
gency. In my judgment, gentlemen who argue otherwise s% 
simply arguing that we are not going to have a real war. Evi 
the men who want us to try the volunteer system first are car 
ful to say that if we have a real conflict and prolonged strucz! 
conscription must shortly come. Why not, then, prepare for su 
a struggle and start right? 

ITEADQUARTERS FARRAGUT-TIIOMAS Post, No. 8, G. A. R., 
DEPARTMENT OF MISSOURI, 
Kansas City, Mo., April 28, 1! 


Hion. W. P. Bortann, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Str: This Grand Army post, the largest in Missouri, most 
dially indorses your action on universal compulsory military service 
{ herewith, by direction of this post, inclose you copy of resvluti 
u ) “sly adopted on Saturday, April 21, 1917. 
Very respectfully, 
Cc. A. Morris, Commande 
[SEAL.] R. J. KomMonps, Adjutant 


KANSAS City, Mo., April 23, 191 
The following resolutions were unanimously adopted at a_ regula) 
meeting of Farragut-Thomas Post, No. 8, Grand Army of the Kepubti 
the Jargest Grand Army post in Missouri, April 21, 1917. 
Cc. A. Morris, Commander. 
R. J. Evmonps, Adjutant. 


Resolutions by Farragut-Thomas Post. 


Whereas a majority of the members of the House Committee on Mili 
tary Affairs is adverse to the plan of ‘selective draft" for raisins 
an army, a majority of said committee having voted in favor of 
combination of volunteer system and selective draft for raising th 
required army; and not believing this system advisable: Therefore 


Resolved, That Farragut-Thomas Post, No. 8, Grand Army of th 
Republic, Department of Missouri, expresses disapproval of a com 
bination of volunteer and selective draft for creating an army, fo! 
the reason that the conscript, associated with the volunteer, wil! 
be discredited throughout his term of service. In view of this, we tavo: 
universal training and equitable conscription, as this would requir 
every man, irrespective of station, color, or wealth, to do his duty, 
while under the volunteer system the load falls to the ‘“ willing hors: 
a services the country relies, while the slacker slumbers in 
security. 

Resolved further, That we adhere to and emphasize the resolution- 
adopted by this Grand Army post over a year ago, viz, February 10), 1916. 
on national defense and transmitted at the time to the authorities a! 
Washington, adyocating the greatest Navy in the world, increasing ovr 
standing Army to 250,000 men, universal compulsory military trainia+ 
and service by every able-bodied citizen—the rich and poor alike—-on © 
plan to be devised by the Army General Staff, all under the authority 
and exclusive control of the National Government. Also the establish 
ment of gun and munition plants at interior points in the country 
secure from coast attack. . 

We recommend the adoption of the foregoing resolutions. 

Cc. A, Morris, 

H, B. Kevvy, 

R. J. Enpmonps, 
Committee. 








Sr. Louts, April 25, 1917, 
ion. W. P. BORLAND, M. C., 
’ Washinitton, D. C. 
Dear Str: It was my, pleasure and good fortune as a Texan to have 


» pleasure of casting my first vote in Missouri in your district and 
toe ne for the greatest of the Presidents and for yourself. This fact 


vives me further satisfaction when I note, from time to time, how cor 
dially you support the well thought-out policies of the President. — ; 

Any Member of the Congress who may be doubtful of the position of 
the American public at this time has but to take a trip most any 
where to find that there is practical unanimity of opinion back of the 
Wilson policies. The mosquitolike buzzing of pacifist and pro-German 
in his ears may make him think that there is opposition, but an intelli- 
vent effort to obtan an insight into the real feeling of the country will 
soon convince hyn differently. s . 

I have just made a trip south as far as Florida, and every where it 
was evident that the people are with the President and want to see his 
plans and policies quickly put into effect. In reading the editorials of 
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the big dailies of the southern cities all were found to be unequivocally | 


for conscription as urged by the President and to be working heroically 
to increase the food crops of the Seuth this year. They are organizing 
canning clubs, backed by a proper vegetable acreage therefor : calf and 
pig clubs, backed by the bankers : gardening clubs, backed by the offi 
vers and people of the cities and towns, and everywhere holding meet- 
ings with the farmers and planning for increased corn and foodstuff 
acreage, And, notwithstanding all of this effort, they are not behind 
hand in the work of securing volunteers for the various branches 
war service, as is attested by the high percentages along this line now 
anceredited to the southern cities and States. 

It does one good to note the whole-hearted support of the Government 
there everywhere apparent and leads to wonder that any Congress 
man from.that section should be willing at this time to delay urgent 
ind neede& action by seeking to impart his personal and impractical 
hobby into pending legislation. Conscription is fair, and it demo- 
eratic. It will not prevent the high idealism that actuates the volun 
teer, but will protect those possessing it by making the slacker of high 
and low degree do that duty due to the Government by all citizens in its 
times of stress. 

Success to,you. 

Cordially, yours, Rn 


is 


IT, WESTER, 


Increase of the Military Establishment. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DUDLEY DOOLITTLE, 


OF KANSAS, 
{~ tHe Hovusr ov Representatives, 
Saturday, April 28, 1917. 


Mr. 


DOOLITTLE. 


| tory shows there is nothing the matter with the volunteer sol 


of | 


Mr. Speaker, to me the question of a vol- | 


unteer system or selective conscription—draft system, if you | 


please—is now answered plainly and clearly. I have reached my 
decision, in the main based on the following facts: 

Our Republic is the greatest of all democracies.  [t the 
duty of every citizen to fight for his country if he be required. 
livery patriotic, red-blooded young American would respond 
to a call for volunteers. The praise of neighbors, comrades, ani 
Government accompanies those who go to the front. But 


is 


opportunity to prove his patriotism, and the slacker is made to 
do his share. 

Not all the red-blooded young men are needed in the Army, 
however; millions are needed on the farms. A nation or an 
army can not exist without sustenance. A doctor is of more 
value just behind the firing line than in the line. On the firing 
line he would have but one life to give to his country. Be- 
hind the lines he might save hundreds of lives for his country. 
A young chemist on the firing line might kill a half dozen of the 
enemy; kept at work in the powder factory he would aid in fur- 
nishing ammunition to destroy «a thousand. 
£o on, 

The patriotic citizen should not have to decide whether, to 

Serve his country best, he should stay at home or go. If he 
determines it himself and patriotically decides that he can 
render more service to his country by staying at his employ- 
inent, his own neighbors may charge him with lack of patriot- 
ism and being a slacker and a coward. 
_ The United States is at war. The essence of national service 
in these trying days is to place oneself at the disposal of the 
Government for whatever the Government may think best. 
The individual can not for himself decide where he is most 
needed; the Government alone can decide. Herein lies the 
Weakness and the unfairness of the volunteer system. It is 
hot a matter of personal choice;-it is a matter of national 
obligation, The fundamentals of democracy demand that what 
is the business of all must be the duty of all. Democracy 
means that all shall be treated the same. 


The willing patriot should not be sacrificed on the altar of | 


duty because the unwilling shirker prefers to stay at home and 
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ho | 
man who would volunteer is deprived under the draft of an | 


And so we could | 


signed by John J. Quinlivan, business agent of the Central 
Labor Union, on the question of conscription, 

The Machinists Union, 2,700 strong, passed a similar res 
tion with only one dissenting vote. 

The Glass Workers Union, one of the strongest unions i 
Toledo, unanimously passed a resolution which is appended 

| hereto, also a letter from a veteran soldier and officer of the 
| Civil War. 7 

The resolutions are as follows: 

PoLeEi Ou ip ’ 
Ifon. IT R. Stterwoop, 
Congress Hall, Washington, D. C.: 

The Central Labor Union of Toledo at its last regular meeting, April 
19. went on record unanimously against the conscription or selective- 
draft bill now before Congress, and instructed the undersigned to asl 
you, on behalf of over 10,000 trade unionists, to work and against 
the above measure. We note by to-clay’s press reports that you have 
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let others take tle 
method that puts al 


Selective 
the 


risk con <eription is the only 


citizens on same equal basis, regard- 


less of social status. It is the democratic scheme, because influ 
ence or position in life would be of no avail in seeking to eseape 
a plain duty to serve the Republic. In a land of equal oppor 
tunity and favor there shall also be equal liability and equal 
obligation resting upon one and all alike when the Nation needs 
its sons on the battle field. Selective conscription, as defined 
by the President, the Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy, is not a last alternative; it is a first choice. The Gos 
ernment in time of war should say who it wants for the Ay 
and who to stay at home to balance the fighting efficien 

the Nation. 


Opportunity is now open for approximately 600.000 volunteers 
in the National Guard and Regular Army. Patriots who prefe 
to be known volunteers can enlist The volunteer 
soldier is a real patriot and makes a wonderful tighter. His- 


as as sucil 


dier; it is the system under which he serves that is one 
and ineffective for the greatest good. 

Mr. Speaker, I have reached this conclusion in faver of the 
in time, as against 


sided 


war the velunteer system 
in spite of my former prejudic. against the draft and my 
strong leaning toward the volunteer sysiem. I had failed to 
distinguish between the historical excellence of the volunteer 


seldier’s service and the woefully imperfect 
combed with partisan politics, favoritism, and 
which the private volunteer served. 

I am certain my conversion places me with those whose 
best represents the lasting welfare of the United States, 


system, 
chance, 


honey- 
under 


stand 


Resolutions Against Conscription. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ISAAC R. SHERWOOD, 


Ol OO, 
IN rue Elouse ov Represenrarives, 
hridau, April 27, 190%. 
Mr. SHERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to 


me to extend my remarks in the Recorp, L include a dispatch 
from the Central Labor Union of Toledo, 10,000 strong, announ 
ing the adoption of resolutions against couscription and similiar 
reslutions passed by the Machinists Uypion and the Glass 
Workers Union, of Toledo. 

The following telegram received from the Central Labor Union 
of Toledo, representing 90 locals and 10,000 industrial workers, 


been requested to resign by some of our so-called citizens if you see fit 
to vote against the conscription bill, If you will take time to scrutinize 
the membership of these organizations to which these citizens belong 
you will find that none of them represent labor. We take this oppo 
tunity to congratulate you on. your stand against militarism, and 
further request that you continue your efforts to defeat this measure, 
Labor wants you on the job, and knowing you as we do we feel con 
fident that you are coming out on top. The voters, or at least the 
eat majority of them In your congressional district, are back of you, 

ToLepo CentTran Labor UNION, 

Joun J. QUINLIVAN, Secretary, 


ry 
oe! 
ty 


ToLepo, Onto, April 7, 19". 


RK. SHERWOOD, 
Washington, 
Dean Sir: Following resolutions 

American Flint Glass Workers: 

Whereas there has been or is being prepared a bill called the 
conscription and military-training bill, to be submitted to Congres 
and Senate to draft young men into the military service; and 


Hon. I. 
a 


adopted by Local Union No. 











— 


Whereas to such a *’aw would establish military autocracy in 
the United States, such as has ruled the people of the German Em- 
pire with an iron hand, and has been one of the reasons for the 
United States in plunging into the awful conflict which has been 
raging in Europe for nearly three years: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That Local Union Ne. 81, American Flint Glass Workers 

Union go on record as being opposed to the enactment of conscription 
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enact 


and compulsory military training laws; and be it further 
Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be sent to Hon. I, R. 


SHERWOOD, National Representative at Washington, D. C. 


With best wishes for your health and happiness, I beg to remain, 
Truly yours, 
Frank B. MACKALY, 
Seerctary Local Union No, 81. 
LOUISVILLE, KY., April 25, 1917. 
Gen, SHEKRWOOob, M. C., 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sin: During our national life our Army and Navy (and which, 


practically speaking, is our militia) have fought more battles and 
vained greater achievements in the same length of time than any other 


urmy and navy, as every historian knows. <A sample of the courage 
and valor of our militia may be cited at the Battle of New Orleans 
in 1815, where Gen. Jackson, with 6,000 new volunteers, defeated the 


Knglish veteran army, 12,000 strong, and killed and wounded 2,600 
of his enemy, while Jackson’s loss was only 8 killed and 15 wounded, 
and uo man can say from that day to this that we have ever sent one 
of our militia armies to a battle field where they displayed less courage 
and valor and less tact and coolness than Gen. Jackson’s army did 
on this occasion. We call our Army and do our fighting and go home. 
We do better fighting because every man has an interest in what he 
is fighting for while other countries have, by their system, got to 7? 
eid, 


an army of 600,000 or 700,000 men all the time tented on the 
waiting for possible war, while if we had a common-sense universal 
training law, where the man ceuld be trained in his own  neighbor- 


hood, every man taking his turn aiternately in drilling. The militia 
was organized, trained, and officered by the States in the Civil War, 
lefore they were turned over to the Federal Army, the United States 
paying all expenses for this, and President Lincoln and our greatest 
venerals never made any objections to this, but always encouraged it. 


and President Lincoln honored his soldiers above other men and said 
at a sanitary fair, at Philadeiphia, in part, on June 16, 1863, ‘ For, 
iy what you will, the most is due the soldier who takes his life in 
his hands and goes to fight the battles of his country.’ What a con- 
trast in this and what President Wilson said in his speech of April 
15, 1917, where he makes the man who stays at home and works to 
produce supplies equal to the man who goes to the front with his 
gun. 


These rights of the States as specified have always been adhered to, 
and if this is donbted I stand ready to prove it. What other nation 
with its military system has done half as well in its accomplishments? 

I am for the war, but for it according to the Constitution. It is 
broad enough to whip the Germans or any other nation. I know 
something of this up-to-date system of which we hear so much, and it 
means power for a few men only and a lock on every man’s mouth, 
and if he criticizes wrong, as every true, loyal citizen has the right to 
de, a squad of soldiers will be knocking at his door. 

The Government authorities have no right to establish training camps 
to train officers to be appointed over the militia, whether they are 
volunteers or drafted men, or to train the militia itself; and if the 
ublversal-training bill becomes'a law the States and not the Govern- 
ment have the right to do the training. In my opinion, any wep 
on the part of the Government to establish training camps to train 
officers to be placed over the niilitia, or to train the militia itself, or to 
be operated as a universal training camp for any of the militia or for 
officers of same, will meet with widespread dissatisfaction, as this right 
belongs to the States; and the day those in authority break over the 
Constitution, as they have announced in the newspapers they would 
‘lo, by opening training camps on the Ist of May, that day the glory and 
liberty of this country will start on a downward grade. We now have 
the best military system in the world for our own people, notwithstand- 
Ing its enemies, 

Yours, truly, 
TL. W. LInpier. 


Late First Lieutenant Company A, Seventecath Indiana. 





Increase of the Military Establishment. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY C. WOODYARD, 
OF WEST VIRGINIA, 

oF REPRESENTATIVES, 

April 27, 1917. 


Mr. WOODYARD. Mr. Speaker, this bill as reported from 
the Committee on Military Affairs gives, the administration in 
the first place everything it asks for except one thing, viz, 
selective conscription; and, in the second place, it gives it all 
it asks for should the volunteer plan prove unsuccessful. In 
that event the President is clothed with all the powers he now 
cemands. 

Aside from this one issue there is practically no difference 
of opinion here. There is a difference as to the minimum and 
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maximum age provision, and in that particular, too, the com- 
mittee has improved on the bill by fixing the minimum at 21 
and the maximum age at 40, instead of 19 and 25. Even as to 
the matter of “selection,” upon which the administration so 
strongly insists, that is a right which the Government may 
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exercise under the volunteer plan fully covered by law. It may 
exclude men who are not fitted for the service but are more 
suitable elsewhere. 

The advocates of conscription contend, Mr. Speaker, two 
things, namely, that conscription is more “ democratic” and 


| tha: an army of the size asked for can be the more quickly 


raised. In support of the latter contention they assume that the 
volunteer plan will fail and erroneously declare that it hag 
proven a failure in the past. All of which I most vehemently 
deny. 

I deny that a conscripted army will be a more “ democratic ” 
army than a volunteer army. The armies that have fought our 
wars have all been volunteer armies, and they certainly have 
been democratized to the maximum. I deny that a conscripted 
army can be more quickly raised, trained, and outfitted, if the 
people’s heart and soul are in this war—and I hope that to be 
the case—than a volunteer army. I contend that a volunteer 
army will be a fighting force of finer morale, greater efficiency, 
higher patriotism and intelligence, and possessed of a deeper 
inspiration of enthusiasm at all times than any army which is 
raised under the draft. If efficiency is what is being aimed ar, 
it is far more likely to be had from men who volunteer than 
from men who are the unwilling and discontented results of 
conscription. 

Mr. Speaker, there is nothing in this bill which is caleu- 
lated to retard the upbuilding of the army of 1,000,000 which 
the President and his advisers are asking, for the Government 
is in no condition to take care of an army of that size if it 
could be enlisted to-morrow, Either way—volunteer or con- 
scription—it will take time. In my judgment, the Army, so 
far as the requisite number of men is concerned, will be read 
long before the Government machinery is constructed or ad- 
justed to handle it. I feel as justified in that opinion as those 
who disagree with us on this question have a right in arbi- 
trarily assuming that a call for volunteers will fail to resu! 
in a prompt and satisfactory compliance. 

There is abundant evidence before us that a call for volun- 
teers will be heard and heeded up and down the land. Every 
day since we declared a state of war there have been offers 
without number on the part of men anxious and willing to 
volunteer in this war, to raise companies, regiments, and eve! 
divisions and turn them over to the Government. I know per- 
sonally of two friends of mine who came to Washington an 
offered the War Department not only to raise a regiment each 
but to fully equip them at their own expense and then turn 
them over to the Government. We all know of an ex-President’s 
patriotie offer to raise a divisisn of experienced fighting men, 
men above the age which the administration's conscription law 
would touch, and turn that division over to the Government 
when it was raised. And I can readily imagine, from what I 
know, of how chilly the patriotic offers of my two friends were 
received at the War Department, what will come of Col. Roose- 
veit’s volunteer division. 

Why is it, Mr. Speaker, that in a time like this, when men 
everywhere are offering themselves with that fine spirit of self- 
sacrifice and patriotism which has always characterized our men 
when the country was at war, that they should be held at bay 
until it could be ascertained whether or not a law could be 
secured to draft them? Why a draft anyway? I confess tha 
I am mystified, that I am at a loss to account for this demand, 
when there is no apparent necessity to resort to it now. Should 
that necessity arise later, well and good. This bill provides for 
that, and provides amply. It gives the President in all those 
respects everything he is asking this Congress to grant. 

But they say your volunteer plan is a failure; that it has 
failed before. When, pray? The only time the draft was 
resorted to by this Government was in the third year of tle 
Civil War, and we had already raised an Army of over 2,000,000 
as brave men as ever followed a flag. They say that we shoul’ 
fasten the odious and un-American and undemocratic draft upon 
the men of our country because England had to resort to it. And 
so England did, but not until she had raised 5,000,000 of her 
6,500,000 under the volunteer system. It would have taken 
England just as long to train and equip her first army to send 
to France to supplement her little army of regulars dispatched 
there at the beginning of the war had they been drafted - 
it did to train and equip her first army of volunteers. It was 
not until near the third year that England dared to resort 
to the draft. She dared not do it in her colonies—in Canada 
and Australia. Should this war continue three years longer, 
which hardly anybody believes it will, conscription may come, 
but there is no excuse for it in the United States now, I care 
not how strenuously the War Department contends that there 
is, or what other reasons—and there are many, and the roots 
grow deep and extend far—why there is, among a certain class 
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of people, other than the Army officers, whose desire in this 
matter we can more clearly understand and analyze, a deter- 
mined effort to change the century-old policy of the United 
States and inflict a compulsory one upon the young men of our 
country. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not share the doubts which advocates of 
conscription have so tearfully voiced here, that we can not give 
the President a million volunteers, and give them to him without 
any more delay than getting the machinery of conscription 
started, intricate as it is, would entail. Those doubts, in the 
largest measure, are unsupported by the facts of history, and 
for the most part, in my judgment, rest upon the unsubstantial 
foundation of either an audacious assumption or a fevered 
imagination. In either or both cases they are not to be relied 
on, and hence not to be accepted. 

This country is not ready for the draft, nor is there now any 
necessity for resorting to it, Mr. Speaker. It is a hated and 
detested policy and has been so regarded by the people of the 
United States ever since they set up this great free Republic. 
It is only tu be thought of as a last resort, and at the outset of 
our engagement in this war it certainly can not be said that we 
have reached that stage, nor is it anywhere in sight, nor is there 
any opinion sufficiently large to be noticed that we will ever 
arrive there. 

All we ask in this bill is, first, that the patriotic boys and men 
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of this country be given an opportunity to volunteer their serv- | 


ices; that they be permitted to escape the stigma of conscription. 
We have met the imaginative assumption of the conscriptionists, 


who have foreordained volunteerism to failure by safeguarding | 


against it. We give to the President ample powers to go ahead 


with his preparations on a conscription basis, while our patriotic 


Ef | 


sons everywhere are responding to a call for volunteers. 
our plan fails, which we are justified as much by the facts of 
history in declaring that it will not as those on the other side 
in affirming that it will, then bring on your conscription, 
Mr. President, and we are with you. But until then, for God's 
sake, do not let us make this false start in « great war venture 
with a thoroughly un-American and undemocratic policy. If 
England could raise a volunteer army of 5,000,000 certainly we 
can raise one of 1,000,000. Americans will volunteer as freely 
and as loyally and as promptly—I believe more so the 
Australians and the Canadians. They would have resented the 
draft as we resent it now. It has not been necessary even now 
for England to fasten conscription on her colonies, and the 
citizens of the United States are no less brave and no less willing 
to fight for their country’s flag than are our neighbors to the 
north of us. Volunteerism has not failed in Canada, and it will 
not fail here. Under it we 
fighting force it is possible to raise anywhere, for a volunteer 
army is the best army to be had. None better can be secured. 

West Virginia, Mr. Speaker, is, compared with the popula- 
tion of some of the other States, not large; but since the decla- 
ration of war West Virginia has two regiments in the field, one 
of them having had experience on the Mexican border. Since 
the war with Germany started, West Virginians have been vol- 
unteering their services and are being enlisted in the Navy and 
the Regular Army. In the Army branch the figures of enlist- 
ment will show that in proportion to her male population West 
Virginia leads Illinois, which hends the list for the number of 
enlistments. Let there be a call for volunteers and West Vir- 
ginia will not only do her part but will furnish more than her 
quota of as fine fighting men, as intelligent, and as patriotic 
young men ever followed the flag of our country on a 
battle field. We do not need conscription in West Virginia; 
we do not want it. It is odious to our people. At least we do 
not need it and we do not want it until a call for volunteers is 
made and an opportunity to see how that plan works out in 
raising an army of the size that the Government has asked for. 
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Much has been said in speeches here and in the press of the | 


country to the effect that a Representative in Congress should 
“rise above his constituents” when the sentiment of his con- 
Stituents appears to be opposed to conscription and favorable to 
trying out the volunteer system first. That is a peculiar argu- 
ment. If it fits one side of this proposition, it fits the other 
with equal aptness. This oral effort to make water 
its source is, to say the least, interesting. In my case I am 
bothered not in the least by any friction with my constituents. 
From the first I have been opposed to fastening the draft on 
the country without giving the volunteer method a trial. 
Without any advice from me on the subject, without even 
knowing how I viewed this matter, the people of the fourth West 
Virginia district have, it appears from the extensive corre- 


spondence I have received from leading men in every county, 
taken the same view that I do. 


‘an give the Government the finest |! 


rise above | 
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They do not want conscription undertaken as the initial 
prelude to the raising of an army. They are willing to accept 
it, should the volunteer plan prove unsatisfactory. On that 
proposition we stand together. And in the final analysis, they, 
as well as I, will patriotically stand by the Government in 
whatever situation may arise in this great war. We are sincere 
in our opinion as to this proposition. Time and experience may 
prove our opinion the wrong one, but we have no doubts on that 
score now. I am just as anxious for the United States to win 
this war as they, and am just as anxious now as when I cas 
my vote in favor of what was virtually a declaration 
against the German Empire. 

I would not put an obstacle in the way of the Governmen! 
successfully prosecuting this war, nor am I when I support th: 
volunteer plan. I am supporting it because the very idea of 
conscription and draft hateful to me. I thoroughly detest 
it. I consider it wholly un-American and undemocratic. I 
look upon it repugnant to the spirit of this Republie. [I 
regard it as smacking of militarism with a most rancid 
I condemn it as a menace to our country’s future, that futu 
which will come after this great war is over. I brand it as a 
dangerous and a far step toward military caste. I can think of 
it as nothing short of vicious, harmful, and immoral. 

The United States is not ripe for this thing. I do not believe 
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taste 


that the people think it necessary at fhis time. I sincerely 
believe that could they have an opportunity each and every 
one of them to express hiinself on it, he would say, as we are 
saying, try the volunteer method first; should that fail, then 
conscription. 

Mr. Speaker, this is not the first that an attempt has 


been made to fasten the policy of conscription onto the orgar 
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law of our country. Each and every time it failed. The people, 
through their Representatives in Congress, saw to that. EF 
the foundation of our Government until now, conscription has 
been odious to American citizens. Tt does not cord with the 
traditions and ideas of our people. 

As early as 1812, it will be remembered, an attempt was mi 
in Congress to do what is being uttempted to be done |} 
now-——pass a conscription law; legalize the draft. Upon that 
occasion such great statesmen as Daniel Webster raised their 
voices in protest against this un-American, unpatriotic, ul 
Vicious doctrine, and the assault against the liberties of our 
land was frustrated. In a speech against conscription in the 
Congress of that yvear—one of the greatest and most effective 
and most far-reaching in its beneficent results of any speec! 
delivered by Webster, he said: 

Laws, sir, of this nature can create nothing but oppositior if 
you scatter them abroad, like the fabled serpent’s teeth, thes will 
spring up into armed men. A military ferce can not be raised in 
this manner, but by the means of a military for If the adminis 
tration has found that it can not form an army without conscription, 
it will find, if it venture on these experiments, that it can not en 
force conscription without an army. The Government was not con 
stituted for such purposes. Framed in the spirit of liberty and in 
the love of peace, it has no powers which render it able to enforce such 
laws. The attempt, if we rashiy make it, will fail, and having 
already thrown away our peace we may thereby throw away o 
government. 

Mr. Speaker, for the second time within a month I st 1 
upon the floor of this House experiencing a sense of my hi 
to my Government and ty obligations as a Member of t 
great body as I have never felt them in the nine years of n 
service as a Representative. The other time I refer to 
when, three weeks ago, I cast my vote in favor of the war re 
lution. That was the most solemn hour in all life wai 
weighed upon ne as ho weight ever did before. HH: realy 
solemn is the present hour. Deep within me [ feel the le- 
scribable gravity of these times which have come upon our 
peace-loving land. 

I am trying to see clearly aiid think coolly and act wisely and 
patriotically on the great problems which we must sett] 
God gives me the light to see, to think, and to act. Li the 
front, I am endeavoring to keep the burning words of my i 
before me as a Shining sun by day and a pillar of flame by 
night. I know that every Member of this Hou naking t 
same effort; that they feel as I do the unparalleted gravity « 
this crisis in our country’s affairs We do not all see thin 
alike. nor vote in the same way, but the devotion of all to th 
| common cause of our country is the same There is no difte 
ence between us there. We want to do the right as we are ¢ 
to see it. From the President to the petties ficial i 
Government, that is the animating thought and e dom 
purpose. From the highest to the lowest, the oath is sul 
tially the same. The President, I believe sud [ know, is acti 
this matter with regard for the oath of his gre office | 
mount in his heart and mind. The M ( if liv 
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agree with him on this question are doing not a whit less. Those 
who disagree with him on this issue are just as zealous in 
upholding the Constitution and the laws of our land as he is. 
‘Their oath is just as dear to them as the President’s is to him. 
With a profound consciousness of it, with a full appreciation 
of my action, with an abiding faith in my country, with the 
awful seriousness of the great duties which devolve upon me 
to conscientiously and patriotically discharge to the best of 
my ability, and with a prayer in my heart to Almighty God to 
save and protect our great free Republic and give it wisdom 
and strength I cast my vote against conscription, against the 
draft, but—‘*‘ My country! Right or wrong, my country!” 


Resolutions Adopted by the League of Republican Clubs of 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. HENRY I. EMERSON, 


OF OTTO, 


Tx tue House or RepreseNtTArTIves, 
1917. 


Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, under the general leave, by inserting resolutions 
adopted at a meeting of the League of Republican Clubs of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, the greatest Republican organization in the State of 
Ohio, indorsing the attitude of the President in this crisis. It is 
apparent that the Republicans of the United States are support- 
ing the President more strongly than Democrats: 

LEAGUE OF REPUBLICAN CLUBS OF CUYAHOGA COUNTY, 
Cleveland, Ohio, April 25, 1917. 


oy 


Friday, April 27, 


Hion. Henry I. EMERSON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

We, the undersigned, president and secretary, respectively, of the 
Cuyahoga County League of Republican Clubs, hereby certify that at a 
recular meeting of the league, held on Tuesday, April 24, 1917, the. fol- 
lowing resolutions were passed : 

* Resolved, That the Cuyahoga County League of Republican Clubs, in 
behalf of all the organizations represented by this league, urge upon 
citizens generally the strongest possible support of the President of the 
United States in his farseeing and patriotic stand for selective conscrip- 
tion as now pending before Congress. 

“ Resolved further, That Congressmen EMERSON, CROSSER, and Gor- 
DON, representing Cuyahoga County in the House of Representatives, be 
requested to support the President in his request for selective conscrip- 
tien, and that a copy of these resolutions be forwarded to the said 


Congressmen,” ‘ 
D. A. Marsa, President. 
ULLRICH RICHTER, Secretary. 


Resolutions Passed by the Washington Harvard Club. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. FREDERICK W. DALLINGER, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In tHe Hovst or ReprEsENTATIVES, 
Thursday, April 26, 1917. 


Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to 
ine to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include resolutions 
of the Harvard Club, indorsing the course taken by the Presi- 
dent and Congress in joining the allied nations of entente, 

The resolutions are as follows: 


WASHINGTON Harvarp Cies, 
Washington, D. C. 


At the meeting of the Washington Harvard Club, on April 17, 1917, 
it was—— 

Resolved, That the Washington Harvard Club, with a membership 
representative of all parts of the United States, hereby fully and 
heartily indorses the course taken by the President and the Congress 
in joining the allied nations of the entente in defense of individual 
liberty, of national independence, and of the freedom of the seas, and 
most thoroughly approves the use by our Government of the armament 
and resources of the country, without limit, for terminating successfully 
the great war. ; 

Resolved, That in the judgment of this club universai military train- 
ing and service are absolutely essential to the success of our arms, 
and should be instituted immediately by appropriate enactment. 

Resolved, That as a club and as individuals we pledge our loyal sup- 
pert to the Government, and place ourselves unreservedly at its dis- 
posal for such services as we can render, 
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Resolved, That copies hereof be sent to the President, Vice President, 
peaker of the House of Representatives, ambassadors and ministers of 
friendly nations in Washington, Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress, members of the Cabinei, and Harvard Clubs throughout this 
country and abroad. 
Georce N. Henne, 94, President. 
HENNEN JENNINGS, '77, 
Freperick W. DALLINGER, °93, 
Harvey W. Wiey, °73, 
Epwin W. Spa.pine, 88, 
Vice Presidents. 
JOHN W. Davina, ’02, Secretary. 
PICKERING DopcE, ‘79, Treasurer. 





Resolutions Adopted by the Delaware Branch of the 
National Woman’s Party. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ALBERT F. POLK, 
OF DELAWARE, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 
Thursday, April 26, 1917. 


Mr. POLK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ey 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by printing therein resolution 
adopted by the Delaware Branch of the National Woman's 
Party, relative to the Federal amendment, known as the Susan 
B. Anthony amendment, which I have been requested to have 
read into the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Delaware? 

There was ne objection. 

The resolutions are as follows: 


Whereas the question of woman's enfranchisement is fundamental and 
of paramount importance; and 
Whereas in the present national crisis women, together with men, share 
the burdens of taxation, responsibility, and horrors of war: There- 
fore be it 
Resolved, That the Delaware Branch of the National Woman's Party, 
in convention assembled, call upon our Senators and Representative in 
Congress to give their favorable support to the immediate passage of 
the Federal amendment known as the Susan B. Anthony amendment; 
and be it further 
Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be sent to Senator SauLs- 
BURY and Representative POLK, with a request that they be read into 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp in the Senate and House, and also be sent 
to the President of the United States. 
(Mrs.) M. P. DerRIcKSON BRINGHURST. 
(Miss) EvizaBetn P. SPEAKMAN, 
(Miss) PaULINE TOWNSEND, 





Letter From Gen. A. B. Critchfield. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROSCOE C. McCULLOCH, 


OF OHIO, 
Ix tHe House or Representatives, 
Friday, April 27, 1917. 


Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp by printing a letter from one of my cou- 
stituents. 

The following letter was received by. me from Gen. A. B. 
Critehfield, a resident of my district, who has served in the 
Ohio National Guard for a period of about 34 years, and in the 
Spanish-American War: 

APRIL 27, 1917. 
Hon. Roscor C. McCULLocnH, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sin: In response to your request, I will give you the following con 
clusions that I have reached after a careful analysis of the two Dil's 
now pending before Congress—the one known as the Dent bill, being 
the whit reported by the majority of the Committee ca Military Affairs, 
and the other being the Kahn, or the bill reported by the minority o! 
the Military Affairs Committee. 

These bills both rons for conscription, which means compulsory 
service. The minority bill prohibits the President from accepting th 
services of volunteers and provides for an army raised by selective con 
scription alone, while the majority bili would authorize the President 
to call for vosunteers and accept them into the service, at the same time 
authorizing him to use conscription to insure the raising of an army or 
armies as he may deem necessary. Neither bill provides for compulsory 
universal military training, as has been so often reported in our daily 
press. This feature is not included in either bill. : 

No matter what we may have thought regarding various questions 
concerning this war, we are now in it and a real condition confronts 








——— 
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us demanding immediate action. Time is of vital importance. If the 
volunteer is given an opportunity, we can have an army in F rance 
months sooner than by any oth yr method, Hundreds of men who have 
had training and service will volunteer. From our Army- Marines, 
National Guard, and Volunteers—we can send an army of 200,000 men 
to France as they can be equipped and supplied. Chey ean 
be used as reserves, immediately relieving trained men of the French 
and English Armies who could be moved up to the line of supports and 
the trenches. There our men would finish their training un real war 
conditions and have an opportunity to learn conditions at first-hand 
en the ground. Far more important stil!, in my judgment, 

moral effect of the appearance of a quarter of a million Am 
diers along the line in France. Thus while our Army was being t 
under the same conditions and on the same ground a both the Fren 
and English soldiers were trained, who are to day so effectively fightir 
the greatest batties of all time, we would be adding a mora! eff 
encouragement of incalculable value. 


Is 


soon as 


ler 











Let us take advantage of time and opportunity; let us answer the 
prayer of our French confreres for the United States to send an army 


to France—that we will, and that we will do it now. 
I would not «lose the door of opportunity to the volunteer who offers 
his service, and by reason of this feature I think the Dent bill prefer- 


hl 
noie, 


At the same time we would give the President full power to proceed 
io raise an army or armies by any and all means and methods necessary 
to conclude this war, as all wars have been concluded in which our 
( ntry has engaged, and at the earliest possible day. 


Yours, respectfully, 
A. B. CRITCHE 





H. B. Lyon Camp, U. €. V., Passes Resolutions. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY, 


OF KENTUCKY, 


In rue Hovse or RepreseNntTATIveEs. 


Thursday, April 26, 1917. 
Mr. BARKLEY. 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include a resolution ¢ 
H. B. Lyon Camp, No. 1259, U. C. V., in regular 1 
Monday. 
The resolution is as follows: 
H. B. LYON CAMP, U. C. Y., 
H B. Lyon Camp, No. 1259, U. C. V., in regular 
passed the following resolution unanimously : 
To His Excellency Wooprow WILSoN, 
President United States: 
H. B. Lyon Camp, No. 1259, U. C. V., in regular meeting last 
President of the United States and to those members of the 
whose votes were cast to sustain his efforts to protect 


neeting last 


PASSES RESOLUTIONS. 


meeting iast 


Monday 


Monday 
Congress 
and defend 


our country from the attacks of a foreign foe the assurance of its 
earnest support, and in such manner as may be possible to men of 
their advanced years they pledge the President that they, veterans 
of the great War between the States, are ready to answer any call in 


the service that may be made upon them. 

The adjutant of the camp is directed to forward to the 

a properly engrossed copy of this expression of the camp. 
J. N. WILLIAMS, Commander. 
W. O. WEAR, Adjutant. 


President 


Increase of the Military Establishment. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o1 
HON. THETUS W. SIMS, 
OF TENNESSEE, 

In toe Howse or Represenvarrves. 

1917. 
Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, my colleague from 


AUSTIN] offered his amendment, :s follows: 

Amend, on page 2, 
viso : 

“Provided further, That the President is authorized to raise and 
maintain by voluntary enlistment, to organize, and equip not to exceed 
four Infantry divisions, the officers of which shall be selected in the 
manner provided by paragraph 3 of section 1 of this act: Provided, 


Saturday, April 28, 


Tennes [ Mr. 


following line 24, by inserting the following pro- 


Chat the organization of said force shaJl be the same as that of the 
corresponding organization of the Regular Army: And provided fur- 


ther, That there shall be no enlistments in said force of men liable to 
draft under section 1 of this act: And provided further, That no such 
Voluntary force shall be accepted in any unit smaller than a division.” 

Now he changes it so that it reads one division instead of four. 
This amendment weakens the whole proposition. It should not 
be offered in such a way as to show plainly that the purpose of 
it is to enable only one man to come within its provisions. 
There may be one man in the United States to whom it might 
more fittingly apply than to any other man, but, perchance, 


Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me |} 
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there may be other men who ! d who a e lly 
and anxious to do exactly what it is int J e 
who is in every Member's mind s Ib > do 

In my desultory remarks on t ’ del i 
said in substance that in my district, the ©. the 
Republicans nominated against me a ve } bi 
L. M. Rhodes, of Huntingdon. r 
had been th state pre sident of he Fur Ss f 
hessee. He was well and favorab \ howh atl over - 

In his speeches he said not one word in favor of « 

the Republican candidate for President, nor did te 
word in favor of or against the Democratic nominee for | 
dent. He neither advocated nor opposed the |} for of « 
party. So far as appeared in his published pul ‘ 
he made a strictly nonpartisan canvass. I i tel Mr. R 
to have a joint discussion with me of tl pen i ‘ 
issues, as the Republican nominee for Congress, be @ 4 
of us had made a speech of any kind. His sect if 
me that Mr. Rhodes at that time was suffering \ a 
facial paralysis, which it was hoped would be ter a 
that he could not at that time accept my offer of a j 

sion, and that he did not know at that time whether Mr. R 
would recover in time to make any spe es at all Ol 
election 

I then made out a list of appointmepts throughout my 
trict and offered an equal division of time to my opponent. 

Mr. Rhodes soon recovere sufficiently to make speeches, buf 
did not accept my invitation for a joint discussion, but made a 
list of appointments for himself and proceeded to fill them. He 
opened his canvass, as I now recall. with a speech at Big 
Sandy, Tenn., on October 25, 1916. I was advised both by 
letter and by telephone that in that speech Mr. Rhodes charged 


that I had voted for conscription and ive 
documentary proof of his charge. 


was circulated throughout my 


claimed to hi: absolute 
his sIy ( 


\ printed copy 


district. L have a copy of that 


of hy 





speech in my hand and will now read from it what Mr. Rhodes 
charged against me. 

“Tam not ‘a peace at any price’ pacifist. I am in favor. of 
enough military preparation to properly police the country, but 
to say that we are immune from militarism is absurd. I am 


unalterably opposed to that part of the national-defense act 
which Mr. Sts voted for, which provides that the President of 
the United States can conscript, or have conscripted, in time of 
war, any citizen of the United States subject to military duty 
between the age of 18 and 45 years. He ean, under this aet, co 
to your homie, force your boy before he is old enough to vote 
to join the Army, and if one of these conscripted soldiers shall 
make any show of violenee against ny s iperi rv officer. he si i 
suffer death, no matter what the provoention may have been 
That is militarism with a vengeance and is wholly at variance 
with American ideals of liberty. It tends to reduce us to the 
standard of European customs in subjecting us to the rule of a 
inilitary despotism. If I had been in Congress and had alloy 


this extreme militaristic influence to clutch the American peo 





by the throat in this way without strenuous objection and ¢ 
phatic protest and had sanctioned it with my vote, I woul 
only retire from Congress but would never usk a fr | | 
another position of trust.” 

I, of course, immediately and emphatically denied the 
But I did not stop with a simple denial. I stated unequ 
language that I had never voted for conscriptior nd tl | 
never would vote for it only as a last re rt, a he ) 
system had been fully and fairly tried and ha to 
enough enlistments to mect an imperative en 
and then only as a temporary and supple ary menusure dd 
not as an abandonment of the tim oer ar-tested 
system of free America. : 4 

But netwithstanding my emphatie denial of the charge 1 
by Mr. Rhodes in his Big Sa ech on Octobe 5. 191 ‘ 
Tenness¢ Republican, a newspaper published at Hunti: 
the home town of Mr. Rhodes, in its issue of November 3 
before the election—made the charge which I now read fro: 
copy of that paper, which I now hold in 1 hand, as follow 

“Mr. Sirus lined up against ‘the masses’ and voted 
conscription of our boys in the service and the | it if deat! 
if they refused to go to become gun fod . iS ] : ad it 
national-defense act. 

“ Do you call a vote compelling the i Amel 
and the husbands of American women to go to 
their will, to be drafted into services | fou 
regardless of their wishes or will in the tier ne for 
masses’ ?” 

I again repeated my emphatic denial of | 
charges, and I again declared that I had not a dl net 
any circumstances vote for conscription as 











[is 


sut after doing all I could to counteract the effect 
unjust charge against me, I did not succeed in fully doing so and 
came dangerously near being defeated, If I had not repudiated 
the charge, 1 certainly would have been defeated. But, on the 
other hand, if I had advocated and approved a change from the 
American volunteer system to the conscription system, I would 
have been the worst defeated Democratic nominee that ever ran 
tor Congress in my district. 

In yiew of my record and of the pledges and promises I made 
to those who elected me, can any man expect me to vote for 
conscription? By reason of the pledges and promises made prior 
to the election, am I not in honor bound as a Representative 
to do all I can to defeat the adoption of the system of conscrip- 
tion in this country? 

jut in my canvass prior to the charges made by Mr. Rhodes, 
I discussed fully and freely the question of universal compulsory 
military training in time of peace and of the volunteer system 
for raising and training an army in time of war, as provided for 
and approved in the national-defense act passed in 1916, known 
as the Hay bill. 

sy way of bolstering up and strengthening my own position 
in opposition to universal compulsory military service in time 
of peace, I read from the address of President Wilson delivered 
on the 8th day of December, 1914, or that portion of it touching 
compulsory service in time of peace, as follows: 

* It is said in some quarters that we are not prepared for war. 
What is meant by being prepared? Is it meant that we are not 
ready upon brief notice to put a Nation in the field, a Nation of 
men trained to arms? Of course we are not ready to do that; 
and we shall never be in time of peace so long as we retain our 
present political principles and institutions. And what is it that 
it is suggested we should be prepared to do? To defend our- 
selves against attack? We have always found means to do that, 
and shall find them whenever it is necessary without calling 
our people away from their necessary tasks to render compul- 
sory military service in times of peace.” 

Mr. Speaker, in all fairness of construction of the language 
used by the President, can anyone escape the conclusion that he 
was opposed to compulsory military service in times of peace? 
In referring to the admitted fact that we were not ready upon 
brief notice to put a Nation in the field, a Nation of men trained 
to arms, the President said, “and we shall never be in time of 
peace so long as we retain our present political principles and 
institutions.” Now, what is the thing or element involved in 
compulsory military service in time of peace that is so antago- 
nistic to our political principles and institutions that it can never 
exist as long as we retain our political principles and institu- 
tions? Clearly it must be the element of compulsion, the applica- 
tion of force. Have we now reached the period in our history 
when we are justified in abandoning our political principles and 
institutions in exchange for the continental European doctrine of 
force and compulsion? Speaking for myself, I am not ready to 
abandon our principles and institutions in exchange for the prin- 
ciples and institutions of force and compulsion embraced in the 
General Staff bill. 

A resort to unnecessary compulsory military service in time of 
war is just as fatal to the retention of our political principles 
and institutions as it is in time of peace. Most c‘early it is the 
element of enforced training and service that can not exist in 
our country without an abandonment of our existing principles 
and institutions. 

In the same address the President again says: 

“From the first we have had a clear and settled policy with 
regard to military establishments. We never have had and 
while we retain our present principles and ideals we never shall 
have a large standing army. If asked, Are you ready to defend 
yourselves? we reply, Most assuredly ; to the utmost; and yet we 
shall not turn America into a military camp. We will not ask 
our young men to spend the best years of their lives making 
soldiers of themselves.” 

The General Staff bill, it is true, does not provide for com- 
pulsory military service in time of peace, but it does provide 
for unnecessary and preferential compulsory military service in 
time of war, which is equally destructive of our principles and 
institutions. 

In the same address the President further says: 

“Let us remind ourselves, therefore, of the only thing we 
ean do or will do. We must depend in every time of national 
peril, in the future as in the past, not upon a standing army, 
nor yet upon a reserve army, but upon a citizenry trained and 
accustomed to arms, It will be right enough, right American 
policy, based upon our accustomed principles and practices, to 
provide a system by which every citizen who will volunteer for 
the training may be made familiar with the use of modern arms, 


! 


of this | 
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the rudiments of drill and maneuver, and the maintenance and 
sanitation of Camps.” : 

I beg to call your attention sharply to so much of the las} 
quotation I read from the President's address which says: 

“It will be right enough, right American policy, based uno), 
our accustomed principles and practices, to provide a systen 
by which every citizen who will volunteer for the training may 
be made familiar with the use of modern arms,” and so forth 
The use of the words “who will volunteer” clearly excludes 
compulsion or any element or principle of force. 

On page 12 of the same address, the President further says 

“Tt is right, too, that the National Guard of the States 
should be developed and strengthened by every means which is 
not inconsistent with our obligations to our own people or wit! 
the established policy of our Government. And this, also, mn 
because the time or occasion specially calls for such measures 
but because it should be our constant policy to make these pro 
visions for our national peace and safety. 

“More than this carries with it a reversal of the whole hi 
tory and character of our polity.” 

Mr. Speaker, I beg to call special attention to the last word 
of what I have just read, which are “ More than this carri 
with it a reversal of the whole history and character of ou 
polity.” These words must be understood to mean when read 
in connection with the whole address and recalling the clamo 
that was being made in some quarters for compulsory military 
training in time of peace and for compulsory service in time o 
war, as an avowal of the President’s disapproval of the intro 
duction into our system of the elements of force and compu! 
sion, and characterizing a resort to such methods as a reversa 
of the whole history and character of our polity. 

I am not now ready to be a party to bringing about such 
reversal of the whole history and character of our polity and 
try to excuse myself to my constituents by the German plea « 
“ military necessity.” 

Mr. Speaker, I voted for the resolution declaring that 
state of war existed between this Government and the Imperial 
Government of Germany. I sincerely hoped that by a failure 
of Germany to win the war that militarism would perish from 
the earth, never to be revived. I hoped that by v.inning th 
war, or helping to win the war waged against Germany, that we 
would be doing our part to destroy the repulsive and liberty- 
destroying doctrine of universal compulsory military training 
and service. I hoped we might help to make it in.vossible for 
military autocracy to ever again raise its horrid head in thi 
world. But, of course, I never dreamed that in order to destro: 
military autocracy in Germany that we would be asked to eve: 
temporarily resort to the methods of militarism practiced i: 
Germany. I had a right to believe from our history, ideals, and 
principles that we would be permitted to at least try to \ 
the war without their reversal and abandonment. 

Every crime that Germany has committed in this war 
committed in the name of military necessity, and now we are 
asked to adopt the un-American, autocratic methods of co. 
pulsion and conscription in the name of military eflicienc) 

It is claimed that the General Staff plan is democratic. | 
so, it is the democracy of servitude. Many slaveholders hav: 
been democratic in the treatment of their slaves. They hw 
treated them all alike, have not discriminated between thei 
but were they any less slaves on that account? 

In order to win this war in the quickest possible time I 
opposed to experimenting with European compulsory militar 
systems. We know what we have done and what we have « 
complished in the past by the volunteer system of raising 2) 
maintaining armies, and oyr experience gives us confidence : 
to what we can do if we stand by our time-tried, war-test 
American volunteer system. 

Speaking for myself, I do not believe in compulsory milita 
service, and I do not propose that we shall ever resort to col 
pulsion only as an exception to the general and approved poli) 
of volunteer military service. 

To authorize the establishment of compulsory military service 
as a system for the raising and maintaining of armies, evel 2+ 
alternative, secondary, and permissive, ought not to be couple: 
with and included in the initial stages of our war legislation. 

Leaving it optional as to which system shall be adopted |y 
those charged with executing the law, who have in advance 
openly declared their lack of confidence in the successful prose- 
cution of the war under the volunteer system, is, in my juds 
ment, a weakness in the House bill. If exceptional conditions 


arise which, in the judgment of Congress, can be met in no officer 
way than by a resort to conscription, it will then be time enoug!! 
to enact such a law, 
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I feel absolutely confident that if the Confederate Congress 
could have foreseen how little military value would result from 
conscription that no such law would have been enacted. I feel 
no less confident that the Congress of the United States would 
not have resorted to conscription if it, too, could have foreseen 
the results that actually followed its attempted enforcement. 

The first call for troops by Mr. Lincoln was for only three 
months. This short period of service, in the mind of Mr. Lin- 
coln, was the measure of his expectation as to the duration of 
the war. But a sad awakening awaited Mr. Lincoln. Instead 
of it taking only three months to go to Richmond, it took four 
vears of long and bloody war. 

“ If Germany and the other continental powers are to be van- 
quished in the next six or eight months, as some men are now 
predicting, the armies of the allies now in the field will have 
to be relied on to do it. It is freely admitted on all sides that 
under no system that can be adopted will it be possible for 


American troops to be of any substantial value as an actual 
fighting force on the battle fields of Europe in less time than 


8 or 10 months. 

By the time an army can be raised and properly drilled for 
actual fighting in the field under the proposed conscription sys- 
tem we will be in the midst of a hot political campaign for the 
nomination and election of Members to the House of Represen- 


tatives of the Sixty-sixth Congress, as well as for the nomina- Saturday, April 28, 1917 
tion and election of one-third of the Senators. oe tat ae ae 
Do we not all know that this question of compulsory military Mr, GARRETT of Texas. Mr. Speaker, unde 
service will be the single paramount and dominating issue, in | fore granted Members to extend their remarks in the Recorp 
both the primaries and general clections, in each and every |} on the pending bill, I desire to have printed in 1 Rec | 
congressional district in the United States and in every State | following petitions and telegrams for and agzinst thanad 
in which a Senator is to be nominated and elected? Do we not | brent of the voluntary system and a statement by | vself to 
know that in this country it takes ballots as well as bullets to people of Texas in connection therewith 
wage a successful war? MA { ; 
I have no hope that this war will be ended by the time the | P gp nme . ' 1 D.¢ 
® : ; . ° ( ge ¢ Cepres at ‘ ashington ; 
next election is held, and I am unwilling by my vote or other- | wid , : : : 
7 a i . P ‘ : ou are reported as opposing the l'reside: 0 
wise to do anything that will endanger the election of an anti-| army. If true, you do ned represent the great oa 
war, antiadministration Congress; and believing, as I do, that the State, who are heartily with the Dresident Wi ‘ t 
the old American war-tested. time-tried, and time-honored sys- | 2S Police: ‘oon 7S ge . 
° ee ° . . . € Jas A. G hove (;. Crockett. . ] 
tem of raising an effective fighting army by the volunteer sys- Shirley’ Gregg W Th Wi cae eh Ae . ; Cn 
tem is the only hope we have for winning this war, I feel it my Eppright, J. C. Lockwood, UH. L. Hill, Geo. PL Sn 
conscientious duty to vote against the proposed adoption of the = - > R * Ewing Baker, Walter M. A ! 
compulsory conscript system, but in doing so T can not indicate WH Cole R eS. & Hc ane a oe 
my lack ef confidence in the success of the volunteer system by Shmoe, J. 8. Schermerhorn, Jno. Lockwood, N. BR 
voting for an amendment that limits it to the raising of only lackson, J. R. Lockwood, J. G. Williams, Frank ¢ 
one division , Gregg, J. W. Calson, F. E. Stacy. A. J. McKacl 
a : ; _ J. N. Littlepage, Hickman Baker. Jim Lane, Ma: ! 
My friend and colleague who has offered this amendment Thurman, J. W. Swenson, F. 8. Harris, (. C. Joh 
comes as a Representative from the proud old Volunteer State W. Il. Jones, jr., C. W. Epprigl t, 1. N. Mayfield, VP. 1 
of Tennessee, but I can assure him that if the opportunity for ee i ee oe Snes, Wen. MONON 
volunteering to serve in the cause of our country in past wars Smartt, W. 8S. Hart, O. F. Goddard, W H. Jone ; 
had been limited to one organization, Tennessee would never C. W. Bickley, 5. F. Goddard, J. O. Fr PR. W: 
have been called the “ Volunteer State.” I can not by my codeem, ‘h = v viene c's tith, VW oO. catean 
vote do anything that will take from beloved, brave, free, demo- E. R.' Wray, Aron Gustafson. J. S.. Ma a, J ( 
cratic Tennessee her proud and ever-cherished title of the Keltner, J. O. Watt, IH. P. Lockwood, F. If. 1 Lc. } 
» . 9 . ° ® 1 . ‘ 99 ens« ‘ ' oT j ‘ [ I ; 
“Volunteer State” and substitute for it the “ Conscript State. = a - > 1 7 I « ie Mi "= 
Tennessee is the land of the free and the home of the brave, and ; ; 
I can not by my vote make her the land of the coerced and the Cul ND, Linertry Count Ur \ 
home of the slave. Hon, DaNteL FE, Garrerr, 7 Jerr: McLemo I \ 
You may paint, you may picture conscription as you w Gnece, Teras Congre ssmen, Washington, D. Cc. 
But the seeds of despotism -will remain in it still. GENTLEMEN : In this great isis of the American 
undersigned citizens of this community ing indivi 
eee for the welfare of our young manhood with refer 
, ji ‘. army of Americans now being organized, belie — 
Resolutions Passed by the Legislature of Massachusetts, | sideration, that the plan of our President, advocat 
scription,” is the most fair and equitable means of 
desired end, and is much preferable to the ordina 
<XTENS Y , PR Ir Therefore, wishing to voice our sentiment, we ad 
KX | ENSTON Ol REMARKS you, in the hope that you will use your influence 
in support of our great President 
OF fH. A. Meeurn, J. H. Meeun, R. L. Williar E. L. 8 
~ G. O. Bartle, W. O. Bartle, W. J. K ee 2 
HON. ALLEN T. TREADWAY, Dir It Overton, J i Aictianidion, W. Senpley C 
Jim Kinkham, T. EF. Publis, Asa Anderson, ¢ \. M 
. ‘ ‘ meer . W. P. Cruse. P. C. Matthe ¢ OW Leff ( { 
OF ASSA( ISE S., : ‘"e ’ 
PF MA LCHUSETTS Hackney, Clyde C. Young, M. W.. lar 1 | 
N THE OUSE " a ee : McMahon, A. F. Matthers, J Stephen Rn. I 
In rue Hovse or Representatives, . a nw ae ea 
mn burcla gritiy 
Thursday, April 26, 1917. Foe es eo ee , 
Mr, TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to | G | 
me to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include resolutions | Hon. Cuas. A. Conpenson, fe natg 
passed by the Legislature of Massachusetts relative to the price | oe. Oe ee el 
of anthracite coal and other commodities. Hon D. ©. Garrerr, M. C., 
The resolutions are as follows: Hon. Jerr: McLemonre, M. C. : 
" ‘ shi fon r 
Tue COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 1917. D Sr Ww ae ae e " 4 
aa . a ‘ . EAR SIRS » are closir you a co] of 
Resolutions requesting Congress to take measures regulating the price than ‘wine tenths of the citizen: to whom it was 
of anthracite coal and other commodities. were approached, and out of 292 citizens to whom the petitior 
Resolved, That the Senate and House of Representatives of Massa- | presented 275 signed, advocating selective conscrip! 
chusetts in general court assembled hereby request the Congress of the | President Wilson. 
United States to take such measures as may be necessary under the The original of this petition and copy of i un ha 
commerce clause of the Federal Constitution to regulate the price at | been mailed to Hon. J. P. Brenanan, Congs f th tent! 
which anthracite coal may be sold by mining companies and their | district, and we take pleasure im presenting it t 
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| 


agents, in order to prevent the extortion which has been practic 
the f 


public, and especially upon ’ ind 
a maximum price be established for wheat, cor ind othe ren 
| and cereal products, which so lar vy ent t st of livir 
in our Commonwealth and = tio | 
Resolved, That the secret et ( ted 
send copies of these resolutions to t 
of (‘ongress and to each Senator nad Ke 
ett In Conegre 
| 
| 
A true cop of i ue ited 
senate and Ho Kt est tives of M is i 
st nble 1 
Attes \ re 2 


Increase of the Military Establishment. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Kk. G 


AAS, 


HON. DANIEL 
, rt 


Ol 


Ix rue House or Rerresentatives. 
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We urge 
believing it 
necessary to 
land and 





you to support the measure in this great national crisis, 
will bring to the administration the aid and support 
protect American interests, honor, and patriotism on 


R. FE. Warp, 

cs. 4: Gee. 

J. J. Gorbon, 

Les J, ROUNTREE, 
Committce, 


sca, 


tpril 19, 1917. 
Hon. 


CFEORGETOWN, TEX., 
Hon C, A, CULBERSON, 
BUCHANAN, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sins: We, the undersigned citizens of Texas, and of congres- 
sional district No. 10, hereby petition you to vote for and support by 
your influence the passage of the bill advocated by the administration 
providing for selective conscription, thereby making it possible to raise 
an army in a reasonable time and include therein such persons who 
would otherwise be “ slackers,” 

I’, D, Love, R. E. Ward, Chas, Barnett, J. M. Page, E. G. 
Crillett, T. H. Anderson, 8. A, Hodges, N. N. Box, 
(, O, Edens, Jno. M. Patrick, E. C. Taulbee, H. LL. 
Price, J. B. Gholson, A. H. Logan, R. T. Cooper, 
M. IF’. Smith, H. O. Metcalfe, Lee M. Taylor, J, P. Piper, 
W. F. Sauer, 8S. A. Chrone, J. E. Cooper, John H. 
Harris, Charlie Mason, W. Hl. Nunn, C. R. Faubion, 
W. G. McDonald, M. lL. Langford, W. L. Price, H. M. 
dens, J, S. Gillett, H. B. Sherrod, J. M. May, W. F. 
Pearce, A. C. Brizendine, C. J. Gustafson, J. N. Stone, 
Oscar Sand, Palmer Gilleland, B. W. Landrum, G. W. 
Pancett, J. W. Long, H. L. Coleman, J. K. Pierce, 


fo our Representatives In 
Morris SHEPPAKD, and 


Congress, 


Hon. J. F. 


Ross Wood, W. R. Harty, Donie McGlamery, M. B. 
Lockett, Geo. N. McDaniel, Erie W. Lundblad, D. W. 
Wileox, W. R. Rogers, Tom Lundblad, FE. N. Box, 


A. P, Johnson, R. T. Harvick, Ben Stromberg, W. D. 
Whiteside, John T. Coffee, Cooper Sansom, John Sand, 
l.. B. Coker, R. G. Eubank, Wharton L. Foster, W. L. 
Coleman, Claus Anderson, J. W. Elliott, M. W. Mat- 
thews, Emmett Hightower, A. ©. Johnson, W. VP. Ford, 


Lowry Foster, 8S. A. Easley, E. Goeth, J. J. Gordon, 
J. S. Carvel, Sam WH. Henderson, Chas. B. Atkinson, 
J. E. Snyder, Hal. 8. Jones, W. F. McCullough, G, 
Smith, W. A. Smith, Lee J, Rountree, W. J. Flanagan, 
D>. C. Cooper, L. D. Harris, P. W. Machernehl, C. 8. 
Russell, P. B. Conlee, Marvin Queen, J. 8S. Byron, 
Jack Thorpe, C. A. Thies, 'T. S. Seymour, J. N. Norvell, 
J. F. Towns, W. J. Burcham, A, L. May, C. S. Griffith, 
Jeff Gordon, Will L. Balliew, R. M. Koleye, Oran 


. Langford, D. E. Davis, Ernest (C. Ischy, Abe Harrison, 
W T. Ilampton, W. H. Davis, H. A. Harrison, C. J. 
Brady, S. A. Heard, F. W. Carothers, D. A. Peaslee, 
Dean Miles, L. E. Schieffer, G. K. Talley, M. M. Thorp, 
Dp. W. Vaught, L. B. Rogers, Walker Moore, Jno. D. 
llughes, Maclin Robertson, John HW. Maresh, D. K. 
Wilcox, Geo, F. Reed, W. E. Ford, C. G. Miffleton, jr., 
I. M. Thomas, H. A. Hodges, Edgar Vaught, G. W. 
Norvell, J. B. Box, A. L. Baker, G. Eb. Henschen, W. M. 


Gottis, Waverly Stone, Jow Stromberg, W. T. Guily, 
M. M. Berry, W. H. Cowley, Jno. W. Buchanan, T. C, 


Ifutte, F. M. Oliphant, W. A. Quebedaux, E. A. Perrin, 
W. J. Busby, Geo. Keahey, C. K. Rogers, Sebe Good- 
Jett, Aubrey Parks, Arthur Eanes, J. G. Mullens, 
A. G. Harris, Chas, Shaw, J. E. May, Carl Burkhardt, 
Cc, ¢. Cody, Wm. P. Fleming, B. Merchenehl, J. W. 
Moody, D. W. Stephens, C. W. Shell, W. 8S. Frasier, 
Edgar P. Miles, M. C. Hodges, H. R. Lindell, H. M. 
Kyle, A. W. Sherman, J, ©. Lyons, H. Joiner, 
Alex Eanes, C, G. Miffleton, N. S. Lookey, CC. O. Boyd, 
. RK. J. Stone, Oscar Berkman, W. E. Stirling, R. E. 
Watts, I. H. Tyler, A. W. Carlson, H. E. Richardson, 
Rk. J. Belford, L. N. Richardson, H. C. Purl, Swen 
Swenson, Jno. M. Vaught, Ray Purl, John Sherman, jr., 


Fay Sherman, H. S. Eanes, J. A. Morgan, CC, TT. 
McCurray, Walter Rowntree, D. T. Whitworth, L. 


Brunson, W. W. Jenkins, R. BE. Moore, T. W. Wilson, 
W. B. Moore, D. E. Root, D. D. Byrom, Luke Mankin, 
©, M. Bishop, J. BE. Buchholz, I. N. Keller, John 
Sherman, Jack Adams, W. PF. Poole, J. B. Preem, 
W. F. Magee, Jno. Shaw, S. A. Boyce, Jno. M. Charpe, 
Donald Barron, R. O. Morse, W. R. Mood, Jas. D. 
Boiding, Lee Whaley, Jeff Logan, jr., J. T. McCarty, 
W. KE. Hughes, W. H. Hanna, J. V. Rowlett, C. H. Gee, 
Lee C. Allen, Geo. Irvine, H. S. Sharpe, Sam Myers, 
Joe N. May, W. G. Evans, Tom L. McCullough, H. P. 
Bickler, N, M,. Wilcox, W. C. Pettus, M. Harrell, J. J. 
Breneke, Hedges Agnew, W. W. Mankin, Jno. E. 
Carlson, Lynn M, Strickland, J. R. Humphries, W. P. 
ifoffman, DD, H. Bearden, Jno. M. Cluck, R. H. Chreitz- 


berg, Ed M. Martin, John Bethel, R. L. Garagan, 
Thos. E, Lee, F. L. Hickman, R. EB. Bowers, J. D. 
Hall, jr.. W. R. McElroy, A. C. Hickman, A. W. 
Sillure, C. S. Belford, R. C. Burleson, J. J. Johnson, 


Richard Critz, J. F. Taulbee, 
Vigal, T. B. Stone, W. I. 
James, Albert Towns, 


S. 8S. Sansom, J. C. 
Stump, T. E. Stone, Emmett 


AUSTIN, TEX., April 26, 1917, 
ion. Danigen EF. Garrerr, Congressman, 
Washington, D. C,: 

Congratulations on your speech and your attitude. Careful inquiry 
among the people of Texas, based on 10 years’ experience as a newspaper 
man and a like number as a lawyer, leads me to believe the great num- 
ber of Texans are with you. To every Texan the word “ conscript” is 
the most obnoxious and hateful in the English language. No State 
or nation has ever done more than Texas to withstand tyranny and 
maintain her rights by the sword, and the history of her volunteer 
army is the brightest in the world. Being beyond the age limit of pro- 
posed conscription, and having tendered my services already to my State 
and Nation, as has every man relative in my family, 10 in number, I have 
no selfish method in opposing conscription. If Texans are to do their 
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best fighting, they prefer to go voluntarily and be led by men of their 
own selection and with whom association has given them confidence. 
HorAcE H. SHELTON, 
Attorney at Law 


Port ARTHUR, TEX., April 21, 1910 
Hion, DANIEL E. GARRETT, 
Congressional Hall, Washington, D. C.: 

Any person who, in their zeal to suppress autocracy, seeks and 
mands the power of a despot, can only be teeming in a spirit of tyrann 
that will develop a condition more intolerable than the end sought 
compliment you for your Americanism. 

J. O. B. Younes, 
SAN Mancos, Tex., April 20, i 
Hlon. DANIEL E, GARRETT, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. Ce: 

For our country’s sake allow our boys to manifest their patriotis 
by volunteer service. It will be humiliating if they are led to defer 
of liberty by conscription. God save us from Prussian military spi 
and centralized power, 


DALLAS, Tex., April 2}, 11 
Congressman DANIEL GARRETT, 
Washington, D. C,: 

Many mothers of Dallas believe that boys under the age of 21 on 
not to be conscripted. Stronger men above that age can and will 
glad to serve our country, Vlease stand for this. 

Mrs. ANNIE LEAKE McCavtt 


GREENVILLE, TEX., April 23, 191 
lion, D, E, GARRETT, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

We strongly favor your Army bill fixing age limit 21 to 40, 
arge ajeri of ur e0 ye, 
large majerity of our peo ities 
. CARPENT 
. BOWMAN. 
y, MANNING. 
J. R. Bass. 
G,. L. VANCLEVE. 
W. R. Peters 
TiarrkY Royer, 
«, B. Briscoe. 
T. W. THOMPS® 


J. L. S. Cooper. 
NEVADA, TEX., April 23, 1917. 
IIon, Danien E, Garrett, M. C., 
Washington, D, C. 
Dear Sir: We with many other constituents congratulate you 


your antidraft stand. 
W. J. BrupwortH, Ministe) 
Joe Goocn, Merchant. 
PITTSBURG, TEX., April 25, 1917, 
GARRETT, M. C., 
Washington, D. C.: 

Righteously you fight conscription, The spectacle of Congress f 
ing boys to serve at 50 cents per day the while voting millions to lo: 
a dependency of a crown paying her men three times as much is: 
lost upon home folks. We, the richest country in the world, could » 
our men, and will, as Canada. As an income-tax payer I beg you 
pay them and millions will respond. 


IIon, DANIEL E, 


Dan F. SM1 


AMARILLO, TEX., April 25, 191 
Hon. D, E, GARRETT, 
House of Representalives, Washington, D. C.: 

Your statement Dallas News, support committee bill. Very fin¢ 
fact unanswerable. Hope you can put committee bill through. If 
do it should make you the next goyernor of Texas; hope it does 

W. H, KIMBRovuci,. 


Bowie, TEX., April 2}, 191 
Ifon. DANIEL E. GARRETT, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

The men of Texas stand with you against conscription of boys und 
21 years. I find 90 per cent of our men say you are right and that \ 
have enough men of legal age to furnish the Army needed, Don't ¢ 
up the fight for the boys. 

A. E, THomas. 


SHERMAN, TEX., April 23, / 
GARRETT, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Your position on raising Army is correct one. Stand by your ¢ 
To take boys 19 to 25 out of colleges and leave pool hall, saloon, 
street loafers and idlers 26 to 40 free to be fed by country would } 
outrage. 


Iion. DANIEL E, 


THe SHERMAN Covni! 


Bryan, TEX., April 23, 191. 
Hon. DANIEL GARRETT, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Maintenance of democracy werth more than any immediate advania 
to be gained by adopticn of conscription. The weaker spokes m 
the loudest noise. Your vote against conscription will meet with 
proval of soundest Democrats. 

JorDAN T. LAWLE® 

Pont Antucr, Tex., April 27, 191° 
Hon. DANIEL E. GARRETT, 

Washington, D.C. 


Dear Sim: I sent you a paid message this morning, as follows: ‘A! 


person whom, in thelr zeal to suppress autocracy, seek and demand tl 
power of a despot can only be teeming in a spirit of tyranny that Wi 
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spiiaaessilbasuessa ; ee 
iti ce ° ght I compliment FARMERSVILLE TEN { pril 
velop a condition more intolerable than the end sought. 
eS cae Americanism,” which message I hereby wish to contirm. | Hou. DANIEL GARRETT, 
What little I have been over the State since this question has become Washington. D. ¢ 





» | 
paramount I find that the common people are opposed [e Shy — 3 - You can not get sense of the count from egt wit } 
conscription, but there seems to be such a domineering propaganda of | favor conscription are mostly in the towns. They can + os 
misrepresentation by the jingo that the average citizen Is afraid to raise gether, and are already in close touch with the powe Phe 
his voice in protest, thinking, possibly, that such might be committing body of the people engaged in productive enterpris¢ hh 
an act of treason. ‘There is no need of you resigning or not offering | from. My talk with them leads me to believe 1 hes 
ygain for reelection, as I fee! the masses are with you. i - opposed to conscription. Use your own judgement Kept 
: Very truly, yours, J. OB. Youne. | for the good of your constituents. 
aaa i Wa 
Port Antier, Tex., April 2%, 1917. ro" 
0 )ANIEL GARRETT, eo s lIlousTon. TEX April 27 
. * fen ssional Hall, Washington, D. C.: stem. Dannie E GARRETT, M. C.. ; 
Any person whom, in their zeal to suppress autocracy, seek and de- D : moe) mitttery Affairs Committee, Washington, D. C.: 
mand the power of a despot can only be teeming in a spirit of tyranny | P O'S gaene of any special mass mec ting here in regard to yé 
that will develop a condition more intolerable than the end sought. I ersonal y, and speaking for quite a number of other young men, | 
compliment you for your Americanism, 7 } are against the abandonment of the voluntec r system. We believe tl 
J. O'R. Youns. ; every young man with any spark of patriotism should have th: ul 
; to volunteer, and I feel safe in saying Texas alone would 
Horstro Tex., April 26, 1917. 100,000 such men, rexas is for Wilson always, but want to be 
Congressman DANIEL E, GARRETT, agents, 
ic Washington, D. C.: | Avec. DEzavi 


Just read your speech and agree with you emphatically. Ifowever T | Vice President Houston National Exchange B 
am the only man | have found who does, et - 
f Rost. FE. GORER, ' ; SEALY, TEX., April 
Representatives Garnery and McLemore, 


Houston, TEN., April 26, 191 Washington, D. C.: 


Hon. DANIEL GARRETT, ‘ : : Ninety per cent of Austin County people favor voluntee 
Member House Military Affairs Committee, Washington, D. C.: i B.C. Scwa 
Urge your support in defeating conscript measure. We believe th: = Horst r { 
a : : fins : i IlouSTON, TENX., Dp 

people want an opportunity to first yelunteer. oy Hon. Danten E. Garrerr, M. C. 
Gro. M. KELLY. Washiagton, D. C.: 
Harry W. IIvGHEs. Having defended your individual views, we feel that in (1 
JOSEPH SS, KRABANAK., you should now yield to the administration plan. It will be a ave 


and manly thing to co. It will respect the wishes of the administr 


Wocston, Tex April 26, 1917. tion and the overwhelming numbers of those you represent. We think 
- a ; ’ ee 4 ’ you feel that the dissatisfaction at home with your views results from 
on, DANIEL Wathinaion nD. Oo eae as to the extent of the differences existing betwee 
f ees ; ‘ | the two plans, but your views and speech, though setting these 
Dean Sim: A large majority of the laboring class and farmers in | clearly, seem rather’ to inflame than abate the resentment her nd 
ihis section are against conscription. You may not have as many tele | your name is constantly coupled with that of McLemore in expr 
grams from them opposing as you do from the rich favoring it, but | dissatisfaction with our representation. ; 
‘ | at : 
: wwits R. Dy 
bas come when the laboring class must be considered, Let the people R. M. Farra. 
vote on this, as England did. JESSE IT. Jonrs 


” I 
If, W. MILLER. W. O. Htcerxs. 
N. E. MEapor. 
SHERMAN, Tex., April 25, 1917, 
flon, DANIEL GARRETT, 
Washington, D. C.: 


Stand by your conviction and country. Out of 50 men interviewed 


$ LDRENHAM, TEX., April 
Ilon. D. FE. GArnetr, M. C., 


this is because they need their money for other purposes. ‘The time 
| 
| Washington, D. C.: 
| 
| 
| 


by us to-day we find most of them do not understand Army board bill. You are not reflecting the sentiment of the people of Texas op 
Only one favors making us Army from boys 19 to 25; all others favor | posing President Wilson's selective conscription plan. We do most 
; 21 to 40. Most of them favor conscription for other fellow but prefer | earnestly urge you to stand by the President in all things in this crisis, 
to volunteer if their services are needed. Ribena te eaien W. W. Searcy, Emmet Shannon, John M. Matthis. PD. «. 
BE SHERMAN i Giddings, J. B. Williams, Henry Muller, C. B. Stok 
} Robert Young, C. L. Wilkins, T. A. Low, Il. F. Kolwe 
oe - 108 August Brockschmidt, William Morriss, A. M. Klaerner, 
Hon, DaNteL EF. Garret Serene seen agen ae eer Almont Schlenker, Arthur Knolle, H. F. Wehmeyer, 
10n, DANTEL Js. BABEEA Sy : ; S William Heidel, jr., P. Mundelius, R. E. Nicholson, TT. F. 
House of Representatives, Washington: Mathett, Theodore Schirmacher, R. E. Nicholson. ‘TF 
We commend your stand and admire your courage. Had President | Hiclt, E. W. Reichardt, Alexander Simon, BD. C. G 


promptly called for volunteers, country would now be ablaze with dings, jr. 
patriotie fervor. Old bachelors, old maids, and men with girl babies Q 
now enthusiastically arguing conscription, Do your best to keep the ‘ 
hildren out of the trenches. | ; Wiech FaALis, Tex ip? 
Toxy WILLIAMS, Iflon. D. Lk. GARRETT, 
Jack BEALL, | Washington, D.C 


B. VU. BAKER Regret exceedingly your position on Army bill. In our judg 
— |} are not representing Texas, 
, T 1 
Brrxyan, Tex., April 28, 1917. i. a =n 
lion. DaNter, GARRETT, oT. Me ' 
Washington, D. C.: ; 
Poll in city by sender showed slight majority against conscription. DALLA riex 
Proconscriptionists composed most part of youths. Hold out for same} Llon. D. FE. Garretr, 
rights for our people as aceorded by democratic Government of Aus | House of Representatives, Washington, D. C 
tralia, Unecoerced ballot will show people by large majority opposed Greatly disappointed in your stand on Army bill. Past 1 
\doption Prussianism as means for success, Sender all times proally, | tnited States and British experience of this war and testim 
JOPDAN T, LALeEr. British officer before Congress” prove conclusively failui of 
= system; urge your support of administration bill as most flici { 
KLONDIKE, TEX., April 28, 1917 | to raise and maintain an army. ‘Talk of milit m in tl! ount 
llon. DANIEL E. Garrett, M. C., | nonsense, 
Washington, D. C.: W. T. Pixs 
The people in this territory are almost unanimously against con 
scription, Such a policy has no place in a democratic government and I . a , 
would be liable to cause bloodshed and much international trouble. ‘ ree es . a tpril 
Would be glad to see your name along with Speaker Crank, McLemorp, | Hon. D. EF. Garner, ; 
ind other patriots in behalf of the priciples of democracy. Let Roose- Washington, D. C.: 
velt make up a volunteer army. Refer you Hon. Evcens Biack for my Out of 200 citizens interviewed, 191 signed petition stating the 
standing. in favor of selective draft, as proposed by President Wilson; 9 o; 
J. J. HON: it. This is a fair expression entiment in this count 
—_ | BEN F, WILSON, Count 
Seymour, Tex, April 27, 19/7. | 
Representative GARRETT, GaLvestox, Tex ' 19. fof 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. Hon. D. E. Garret, 
Hion. Str: In respect to your general inquiry will say that it is safe | House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 
‘o estimate that 85 per cent of the people in this part are strongly | We understand that you are opposing universal military t1 n d 
igainst conscription. A petition circulating here received on an average | conscription features of the President's military program, and we wat 
of one signer per minute for one hour to my certain knowledge rhat | i¢ distinctly understood that when you do that you act in a ite 
fact is very conclusive. Most of those howling for conscription are | opposition ‘to the wishes of an almost unanimous Galve Ag 
designing politicians, bankers, speculators, big newspaper men, and their | we see it, the men who would not volunteer are all opposed to j 
bootlickers, who howl because their masters are howling and with only | tlon, and the commercial interests of Galveston have heretofore ; ! ! 
a few exceptions they are all above military age. Conscription would | resolutions urging upon you that you support the Presider 
be a drawn sword against the true principles of democracy and would | for universal military training and ective conscription, and 
suddenly nip in the bud the sacred spirit of patriotism. that you will not be found on the side of the slack 


LD. A. SHACKELFORD. | So far as your representation e of Gal i ¢ 











you can only perform ft with satisfaction to the people you represent 
in this county by voting and working solely and whole-heartedly for the 


President's military program. 
GALVESTON COMMERCIAL ASSOCIATION, 
H. V. HAINES, 
Secretary and Traffic Manager. 
Corpus Curistt, Tex., April 19, 1917. 
Hon. DANIEL FE. GARRETT, 


Membei Washington, D. C.: 

As your supporter and well-wisher in the last general election, and an 
American, I want to appeal to your Americanism and Democracy to sfp- 
port President Wilson and his administration in Army plans that will 
give the United States a real army. I have interviewed scores of south 
Texans and find out that almost without exception Texans favor selec- 
tive conscription over the volunteer system that has been found want- 
ing. The opposition to selective conscription fer the most part seems to 
come from those who hope to get places in a volunteer army as generals 
and colonels and other fat jobs, 


Congress, 


FRANK B. HARRISON, 
City Editor Caller Herald. 
AUSTIN, TEX., April 19, 1917. 


lien. Dante BE. Garrett, M. C., 


Washington, D.-C.: 
poard of directors of the Austin Chamber of Commerce by unani- 
mous vote to-day expressed themselves as being solidly in favor of 
resident Wilson's selective-conscription policy. We earnestly request 
und expect your support of this policy 


The 


AUSTIN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
KERRVILLE, TEX., April 20, 1917 
Ifon. DANIEL E,. Garrett, M,. C., 
Washington, D. C.: 
We favor administration plan for raising army and that it is the 


only effective way. We believe Texas imdorses it and that Texas Con- 
gressmen should stand as a unit for all measures fer successful conduct 
of the war. 


H. C. Grppre. Scorr ScHREINER. 
J. M. HAMILTON, R. 8S. NewMan. 
Ep, SMITH. A, C, SCHREINER. 


T. A. BUCKNER ALLEY BEITEL. 


DALLAS, TEX., April 25, 1917. 
Congressman GARRETT, 
Washington, D. ¢ 
Your constituency expects you to support the President and your 

country. Vote for his army bill 

Wm. W. ZIMMERMAN, 

LOCKHART, Tex., April 24, 1917. 
Hon, DANIEL E, Garrett, M. C. 


Washington, 'D. oe 


One hundred and twenty-five representative citizens Lockhart indorse 
President’s plan national defense, and deplore your opposition and 
apparent disloyalty to Commander in Chief. Time for quibble past. 
We are at war. Emergency exists. If selective draft bad, change 
after war. Volunteering system failing because best and bravest first 
always followed by conscription. Read our own history if blinded to 
England’s. We demand that you cast vote—loyal Texans support Presi- 
dent—or else resign and join slackers at home. 

Lea Bmary, 

H. W. FIevper, 

J. B. HAatTcuert, 
Committee, 


MARSHAGL, TEex., April 2), 1917. 
Hion. D. E, GARRETT, 


ITouse of Representative, Washington, D. C.: 


Many of us voted for you as our Representative, but all of us voted 
for President Wilson. We have read of your opposition to the Presi- 
dent's plan for raising an army. We are still with the President. Will 
you represent us or not? 

R. P. LITTLEJOHN, 
Chairman Mass Mecting of 600 Voters, 


ORANGE, TEX., April 2}, 1917. 
Hon. Danret E. Gannett, M. C., 
Washington, D. C.: 
We are convinced your stand against the President's selective-draft 


measure is contrary to the best interests of our country, and firmly | 


urge that you lend the measure your influence and vote, thus repre- 
senting the wishes of a majority of your constituency. 
S. M. WHITE, 
W. D. Bettis, ° 
E. V. Forsoem, 
Committee Representing Orange Reserves, 260 Strong. 
AUSTIN, TEX., April 25, 1977, 
Congressman DANIEL E, Garrert, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We as men most vitally interested and most likely to be included in 
first draft urge your vigoreus support of conscription as most effective 
and equitable plan for raising an efficient army. x 
most needed; send those least likely to go under volunteer system. 

MaLeE STUDENTS UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS, 
COLLEGEPORT, TEX,, April 25, 1917. 
Hon, D. E. Garrett, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The people of this community favor the selective-conscription bill as 
preposed by President Wilson. We urge you te give policy your open 
and actual support. 


CoLLecrrort COMMUNITY, 
M, A. Travis, Oheirman. 
J. J, Ropewaven, Seerctary. 





Keep at home those | 
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WICHITA FALLS, TEX., April 23, 1977. 
Hon. D. E. GARRETT, 


Washington, D. C.: 


At a public mass meeting held to-night a resolution was passed ry 
questing that you as our Repregentative support the administratio 
army bill containing selective-draft feature. As chairman of the m: 
ing, I was instructed to notify you that your Wichita County 
stituents desired you to support the President in all war measures, 

EpeGar Scurry, Chairman. 





Corpus Curisti, Tex., April 23, 7 
Hon. DANIEL E, GARRETT, 
Congressinan, \iashington, A 
For your information I wish to advise that sentiment in and around 
Corpus Christi is overwhelmingly in favor of upiversal military servic 
and of selective conscription. I hope you will use every effert to pas 
the selective-conscription bill and do away with volunteer syste: 
which is unquestionably and fundamentally wrong , 
Davip M. Picton, Jr 


GALVESTON, TEX., April 


Hon. D. E. GArRRert, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

We heartily indorse the President's program for selective draft 
enly righteous, impartial, and democratic method of mobilizing 
martial resources of the country, and we hope you will support it 
your influence and votes. 

Sons oF HERMANN LODGE OF GALVES 


San ANTONIO, TEX., April 22, 1 
Hon, DANIEL E. GARRETT, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

The following resolutions were unanimously adopted at 
astic mass meeting of citizens held here Saturday night: 
“ Whereas the Congress of the United States has declared a sta 

war existing with the German Empire, and in pursuance of | 
manifest duty the President has with the advice of the Gen 
Army Board, composed ot the 


an cnt! 


greatest military experts in 
country, elaborated a plan of national defense, based on unive: 
military service; and 

“Whereas this plan of universal service elaborated by experts af! 
careful investigation of experiences of the leading European 
tries now engaged in the great war is without doubt the 
practicable and effective and truly democratic method of raisi: 
an Army and Navy: Now, therefore, 

‘We, as citizens and voters of San Antonio, Tex., in mass meet 
assembled on this the 21st of April. the anniversary of the victo 
San Jacinto, which established the liberties of ''exas, do hereby heart 
indorse the plan of national defense by means of universal milit: 
service as put forward in Congress with the President’s approval, : 
pledging anew our loyalty to our country and our support to 
President do hereby demand of our Representatives in Congress 
they give whole-hearted support to the President in his plans 
universal military service.” 

EpWIN CHAMBERLA! 


BrowNwoop, TEX., April 23, 191, 
Congressman GARRETT, of Texas, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

It is unthinkable that I supported a man that is using his influ 
to destroy the unity of our country in face of such perilous conditi 
Ninety-five per cent of the thinking people are with the Preside: 
Why protect the slacker; in the name of wisdom stand by the Presid 
and country. 


R. A. THORN1 


GIDDINGS, Tex., April 2}, / 
Congressman GARRETT, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Urge absolute necessity for supporting 
reservedly, 


the President's poli 


JAEHNE CHERRY, 
(And 50 others). 


CAMERON, Tex., April 25, 191%. 
Hon. Dante. E. GARRETT, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

Texans elected you to Congress expecting you to carry out the Pr 
dent’s plans. Excepting the former pro-German sympathizers the St 
is overwhelmingly favorable to conscription. Don’t go back on 
people who elected you. ae 

J. G. Vest 


Panis, Tex., April 24, 191°. 
Hon. Danrev EF. GARRETT, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

Sixty-nine Paris business men at to-day’s Rotary luncheon by stand 
vote unanimously, enthusiastically, and heartily indorsed the Preside: 
selective draft. We urge you to support his policy. Our country 1s 
war, and we must stand by the President. This message originates \ 
untarily in the Rotary Club and expresses only mildly our sentimen' 
Stand by the Vresident. 

S. T. M. Scort, Presiden! 

W. H. P. ANDERSON, 
Secretary Paris Rotary Club 


Corrus Curist1, Tex., April 25, 91. 
Hon. D. E GARRETT, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: . 
At a largely attended mass meeting held last night in pursuance of 4 
joint call by the mayor, president of commercial association, and pres 
dent of Rotary Club, and citizens of Corpus Christi, with but one dis- 








——— —_—_—_ --— 
lective conscription plan 


enting vote, adopted a resolution indorsing sé 
aaa Staff. As « i 


commended by the President and General Army 
sentative we respectfully request you to stand by the Dresident. 
Roy MILLen, V 
L. D. Garr 
nmerciat Agxe ‘ . 
Hf. B. Bartow! 
President Rota f 


President Co 


D. FE. GARRETT, 
Washington, D, ¢ 


Iion 


We in Calveste 
shis oeeasion to urge upon you as 
for the se lective const ription measure 
whol hearted support to the admin 


crisis, 


the undersigned, your fellow citizens, residing 
our Representative in Congress to 
oF the President and to 
stration in this hour of oul 





JAMES T, 
Tero, I 
H. A 


IX. GARRET 

Washington, BD. ¢ 
the President, thai 
boys under 21 years of age 


elective 


with 
that 


We believe, 
We don’t think 


eons 


should 


ription W 
cou 


1 
ne 











We believe that our country is unanimous eainst it, In everal 
county meetings where resolutions were passed supporting the Presi 
dent, no age limit or other details were discussed We urge that ye 
ntend for an age limit of 21 years 
rep ILYER, WwW. A; te 
S. S. Hooser, I. I LIEND 
W. W. HUNTER GEO, SMITH 
W. VP. GILLEAN, . J. in I 
ds. C. BECK, (And many othe ) 
ALUN i } 
Ifon. DANIEL Ek. GARRETT, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. ¢ 
people of Walker County carnestly request that you 
President for selective conscription, and that you repre 
nles’ yiews and not your personal feelings. 
HIUNTSVILLE YOUNG MEN’sS BUSIN! I 
By A, T. MCKINNEY, Jr., Secretary 
San ANTONIO, TEx 
i] DANIEL FE. GARRETT, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C 
Stand by the President, ‘Texas, and the country Khe oy v hue 
ment here is with the VPresident in this crisi 
\ \ ‘ 
LDROWNSVILLE, 1 ip 


DANIEL E. GARRETT, 
Congressman at Large [ 


;rom 4 cCfas, 


Hlouse of Representatives, Washington, D. ¢ 
At a mass meeting of farmers and business men of LDrownsyille and 
inity, several hundred strong, held this afternoon in the Federal 
lding, resolution was unanimously passed urging you to support tl 


ni 


ersal military service bill and the Pres 
inited national effort in the prosecution of the war. 


ident in his cany 
We bel 


overwhelming majority of sentiment in this State supports this position 
BROWNSVILLE BoarpD or City Devete 
By A. WAYNE Woop, Chairman. 
LOUIS COROLIN, Neccretary, 
CLEORGETO I 
ifon. DANIEL E. GARRETT, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: We, the Williamson County Farmers aud Citizens’ | 
iute, indorse the selective conscription plan us adyocated | Preside 
Wilson and urge you to give it vou ipport 

J. i. YEARwOoop, Pre 
Il, M. Wein, Seercte 
GALVESTON, Tr {p 
Ifon. D. BE. GARRETT, 
House of Represeniatives, Washington, D. €.: 


The sentiment of this community is overwhelmingly in favor of 
elective-draft bill. We trust that the Congressman-at-large will sup 
port it and will appreciate it if you will submit tunis telegram 
other members of the Texas delegation, We indorse the Presider 


plan to fullest extent. 
C, Harper Anderson, F. B. Von Harten, Robert I. Cohen, Mariot 


Douglas, Robert Zapp, H. O. Stein, K. Ek. Mason, FB. 8. 
Levy & Co., Edw. F. Drewa, FE. Hanson, R. W. Shaw, 
I, T. Rennie, J. U. Keefe, M. T. Webb, F. W. Uocker, 
Cc. W. Taylor, Jas. P. Walsh, H. M. Schocke, John J, 
Wilderman, M. R. May, Charles Daferner, Fred Oplen 
dorf, Henry C, Haden, Ballinger Mills, Geo. bk. Mann, 
John Winterbotham, Edward Randall, J. M. WKirwin 
J. BE. Pearce, W. C. Morris, W. L. Moody, 3d, F. W. 
Erhard, P. B. Eghard, FE. R. Gerardeau, Geo, Sealy, W. 
L.. Moody, Frank Jones, V. L. Baulard, R. FE. Moreland, 
Alvin T. Launge, Henry Wilkins, J. J, Davis, ¢ 3 
Waterman, R. H. Smith, A. H. Smith. J. W 
J. W. Harris, A. W. Purdy, Justus J, Schott, F. 
M. 8S. Jiffy, Otto K. Peters, Louis A. 
Fisher, Henry Cohen, Edward F, 
tran, 


Smith, 
lfuber, 
Advar, Lewis 
Harris, J, S. Ford 


? ¢ fof 


BEAUMONT, TEX., Apri i 


Ifon. Danren E. Garrett, 


Washington, D. C.: 


, As one of your best friends, I urge that you support the President 
in his war policy. In times like these our Government can do no 
wrong. The citizenship of southeast Texas is overwhelmingly in favor 
of the President's plan of selective conscription. 

WaALter J. C 


A\WFrorp, 
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Houston, Tex April 21, 1917, 
Ilion. DANIEL E, Garrett, M. C., 
. Washington, D. ¢ 

The citizens of Houston to-day in mass meeting assembled adopted 
the following resolution, which was bmitted by Hon. Ben Campbell: 

7 We are in favor ot univers ttar service and trainings } and for 
all policies of President Wilsor and that this action be wired to our 
Representative n Washington. 

CI . Bi Acting Secretary 
Ilovuston, Tex., April 19, 1917. 
Ilo DANIEL E. GA I 
Wa igton, D. ¢ 

I } nber of the Tlouston Cotton Exchange and Board of ‘Tr ade 
respectfu urge your ear! upport to President Wilson’s plan of 
‘ I ! iv draft. The volunteer enlistment in England | 
h that it is not the proper plan to be voted at this time, and 
eve man in this country should be called on and made to assume his 

i of the burden whatever it may be. 

E. D. McCaa, President. 
Ilousto Tex., April 21, 1917. 
Ilo DA EK. GARRETT, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Greeti on ft anniversary of Texas independence, which please 
do not mel e by opposing the plans of President Wilson for a real 
Al St and think who would be colonels in Tex: under your 
\ m. All patriots can volunteer at present for real serv- 
i n not volunteer into fat jobs as they might under your 
I nt ee is 1 ersal for the President's plan. 

Cc . GILLESPIE. 
Ilo ron, TEX., April 20, 1917, 
II D. E.G rr, 
t f Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

After a canvi among the business men of the city, and others, we 
have to-day ired President Wilson that we were in sympathy with the 
plans outlined by bim for Army mobilization. We ask that you kindly 

he resident your pport. 
R. W. WIER, 
President Chamber of ¢ mumerce, Houston, Ter, 
If ) TEX., April 24, 1917. 
iI DAN GARRETT, M. -¢ 
hington, D. Cc. 

We, the undersigned local members of the Training Camps Associa- 
tion, have had occusion to circulate petitions sent out by the National 
Se rity League supporting universal military training with subsequent 
liability for service. Out of S84 asked to sign, 80 signed as advocating 
such a bill. 

F. C. CLEMEN. 
W. H. SCHERER. 
J. W. LIster. 
B. P. Briscoe. 
Houston, Tex., April 23, 1917. 
Hon. DANIEL E. GARRetTrT, 
Texas Congressman at Large, Washington, D. C.: 

The Texas Association of Young Men's Business Leagues, composed of 
young men most likely to be affected, in State convention assembled 
voted unanimously to support President Wilson’s stand for sclective 
draft. We Jom you to know that sentiment throughout the State has 
materially changed in the past few days, so that in our opinion each 
and every Texas Representative must either vote for the selective-draft 
bill or grossly misrepresent his constituency. 

J. M. CARROLL, 
President Associated Y, M. B. L. of Teras. 
Houston, Tex., April 19, 1917, 
Hon. DANIEL E. GARRETT, 
Washington, D. C.: 
The Rotary Club of Houston unanimously indorses the administra- 


tion’s plan of selective draft as affording the most efficient way of rais- 





ing a suflicier:t force of men to the support of the colors, and that a 
copy of these resolutions be wired to our own Representatives in Con- 
gress, 
Rotary CLtus cr Houston. 
Houston, Tex., April 19, 1917. 
iH DANIEL E. Garrett, M. C., 
Washington, D. C.: 

It is my strong desire to see the General Staff bill as approved by 
the President passed immediately by both Houses of Congress. Per- 
sonally, I want to serve whenever the Government is ready, not merely 
when I am ready. 

W. WALDO, 
Iiouston, Tex., April 20, 1917, 
llon. DANIEL EF, GARRETT, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Sentiment against conscription disappearing. Wilson knows. Give 
} 
Ai i Vit. 
WILLIAM A. ROBERTSON, 
Carter Building. 

‘ Iiouston, Tex., April 24, 1917. 

lion. DANIEL E. GARRETT 
Washington, D. C.: 


We wish to ure 
prohibiting liquor 


e your support of the selective-conscription bill and bill 
traffic during the war. 
PURDY-GUINAN LUMBER Co, 
DALLAS, TEX., April 27, 1917. 
Ilon. DANtEL E. GARRETT, 
Washington, D. C.: 
We urge you to support the Pinel s plan of selective conscription, 
The Morten Milling Co. has 32 white employees; 29 favor it; only 3 
are opposed to it. 


KENT BARBER, 
FRANK B. WARREN 
Superintendent-Manager, 


ie 


| 
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LOCKHART, TeEX., April 
Hon. DAN GARRETT, 
Washington, D. O.: 
About 90 per cent of the people of Caldwell County are hearti 
favor of sele tive conscription and ask that you vote for same. 
LEA BRATY, 
(And 
SAN ANTONIO, TEx., April 
Hon. D. T. Garrett, M. C., 
Washington, D. O.: 

From Associated Press note you oppose selective-conscript 
We urge your approval of same as being only equitable plan fo: 
ing Army to required size to cope with present crisis, 

George H. King, Milton L. Bowen, D. W. Hugh 
Boyce, W. H. Erskine, Paul H. Smith, Paul W 
R. E. Telford, E. L. Moore, W. F. Robinso1 
Allen, Dee Orr, M. F. Muench, G. E. Fu: 
Caperton, J. B. Pettis, Philip Engle, Harry M 
Rather, J. C. Miller, John E. Coryell, Joe J. | 
Jam R. Webb, B. J. Horne W. C. McG 

DALLAS, TEx 1 
flon. DAN Gari 1 

Washinat D. ¢ 

The Kiwanis Clu of Dallas, composed of 2% business and 

| | same men, in session to-day unanimously request your support 
selective draft measure now pending before Congress, and ask 
convey this message to your colleagues. The club unreservediy 
the President's military policy 
Jas. L. HoLttoway, Presid 
ALBERT T, WALRAVEN, ( 
Bastrop, Tex., Apri! 
Hon. DANIEL GARRETT, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Your stand against the administration measure now bei ( 

is extremely unpopular with we, your prosupporters. 
J. GoRDON Bryson, M 
AUSTIN, TEX., Apri 
IIon. D. E. GARRETT, M. 
W dshington, me. Oe 

Greatly surprised at your speech of yesterday. Supported you 
for Congress, aaa differing from you on a great questic 
President is entitled to the support of every patriotic Ameri 
regret that any Member from Texas should voice the sentiment 
claimed by you on yesterday. You seem to be thorougnly in accor 
in line with McLEMoORgE 

(me 
DALLAS, TEX., April 
Congressman GARRETT, 
Washington, D. C.: 
We emphatically urge your standing by President Wils 


scription policy. 


SOUTHERN ENGINEERING AND BOILER WORKS OF TEXAS S81 


ENNIS, TEX., Apri 
E. Garrett, M. C., 
Ww ashington, 


of Ennis for 


Iion, DANIEL 
D, G2 


The sentiment is selective conscription. U 
support. 
ENNIS COMMERCIAL ¢ 


Houston, Tex,, April 


Hon. DANIEL E. GARR 
Member Military 

Your friends do not doubt your 
Stand by the President. 


ETT, 
Affairs Committee, Washington, 
patriotism, 


DB. U.: 
but doubt your judsz 


DALLAS, TEX., April 29, 
D. E. GARRETT, 
House of Re pre sentatives, 
Stand behind the President. 
T. E. Cornelius, W. E. Douglas, R. B. Cammack, Alger J 
H. D. Guy, J. D. McKinney, J. W. Truly, M. K. R: 
J. A, Miller, D. A. Broden, J. C. Welch, G. D. ¢ 


Washington, D. C.: 


ham, W. W. Ponder, J. E. Taggard. 
TYLER, Tex., April 
Hon. DANIEL E, GARRETT, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

Tyler Chamber of Commerce unanimously adopted resolution 
you to stand by the President in his selective-draft plan. It is our ¢ 
that citizens of Smith County are overwhelmingly in favor of I 

Earn Jack 
Secretary Chamber of Comin 


DaLuas, Tex., April 
Hon. D. E. GARRETT, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 
= panes is no time for bickering or hairsplitting. Our Pre: 
we feel, is making an honest, earnest effort to lead the American p 
in the right way. Rotary stands for service. Its motto is “ He p 


most who serves best.’ The mothers of the Dallas Rotary Club, re] 
seating some 250 different lines of business and professions, be! 
you will be carrying out the wishes of the vast majority of the ees 
in this district and in Texas by unqualifiedly supporting the Pres 
in his efforts to render service in the cause of humanity throv igh: 
the world. We trust you may see your way clear to do this. 
Datuas Rorary CLvs, 
By W. C. Tempre, Secretary. 








HOUSTON, TEX., April 26, I91i. 
GARRETT, M. C., 
Washington, D. C.: 

Sentiment seems overwhelmingly in faver of selective conscription. 
Personally we are for this form of conseription and we believe you 
ore exercising thé @iscretion that it is your duty te use, and we have 
unlimited faith in you. 


fion. DANIEL E., 


Jesse ER. Mosery. 
Cc. M. McWILLLIAMS, 


Houston, Tex., April 26, 1917. 
Tion. DANIEL E. GARRETT, 
Washington, D. C..: 
4s citizen supporting you, urge undivided support administration 


military program. 


LloUus!t 
GARRETT, M. C., 
Washington, D. O.: « 

Houston Aerie. No. 63, Fraternal Order of Eagles, by unanimous vote 
in meeting this date, urge you to stand squarely behind the 
and give the administration’s military measures now before 
your hearty support. 


Hon. DANIEL E. 


Conzress 


M. L. retary, 


ANDERSON, Sct 
SAN BENITO, TEX., April 27, 1917. 
DANIEL E. GARRFETT, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O.: 
People of San Benito are largely in favor of Congressmen backing the 
‘esident on bill to raise additional army. 
McMtrRAyY RICHEY, 
SAM SPEARS, 
A. V. LOGAN, 
W. J. VINSAN 


Ion 


Pr 
Mayor. 


MANSFIELD, TEX., 





of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 


M ield 15 to 1 for President Stay with President. 


Gu. P. 


3 plan. 
Houses, 


ANGLETON, TEX., April 27, 1917. 
GARRETT, 

Washington, D. O.: 
eton straw vote: Selective conscription, 103; volunteers, 


Cc. D. 


Hon. DANIEL E. 


Angl i4 


JESSUP. 


ALTO, Tex., April 27, 1917. 


Hon. D. E. GARRETT, 


Weshington, D 
Cherokee County favors P1 


rt him, 


C.: 


sident’s conscription plan; we ask you to 


E. M. 


Houston, Tex., April 26, 191 
H DANIEL GARRETT, 
ouse of Representatives, Washington, D C.: 
The afternoon Chronicle states you will vote for selective conscrip- 


tion \s one of your supporters, I wish you to know | 
‘ rd with you in this stand. 


am in thorough 





BEAU MONT, TEX., April 27, 1917 
Hi D. E. GARRETT, M. C., 
Washington, D. C.: 

On account of sbortne of notice, there may not be many meetings 
fin response to your request, but I assure you that the overw ming 
sentiment of the State is in favor of cooperation with the adn tra 
tion, not only in draft plan, which they specifically favor, but in 
matters of organization. Take this from a friend. 

Stuart RN. Smrrit. 
Ilouston, Tex., April ’ 
Hon. DaNnren E. GArrert, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C 

Seventy-two Southern Pacific office men favor con ption Ve i 
by mail, 

D. R. Ho 
Ilouston, Tex., April 27, ror. 


DANIEL 


£. Garnett. M. C., 
Washington, D. C.: 


We believe your opposition to selectiv conscription utterly misre; 





resents the views c1 your constituents The people of Texas and th 
Nation are againsi the volunteer system and in favor of compulsory 
universal military service. We strongly urge you to support the General 
Stall Army bill. 
R. Fk. Crow, E. W. Scales, F. G. Brashear, FE. K. D rm 
M.G Smith, L. W. Smith, W. P. Knight, W H. J ay, 
P. Jevison, E. H. Terrell, H. D. I A. B Cars b. 
Bowen, Herbert Godwin, E. L. P on, KR. ¢ ek 
smith. 
CAMER I ipril ‘ 


lion. D. E. Garretr, 


Washington, D. C.: 
M ijority of our re pie 


favor selective draft, minimum age 


ne a. Ty ESE. 


Cappo MILLS, Tex., April 27, 197, 
Hon, DANIEL GARRET, 


Washington, D. C.: 


We urge minimum age 21. Make it man’s war. 

PF. G. Morgan, H. F. Royce, J. R. Bass, W. M. 
Van Clave, W. P. Moore, A. Fagg, W. B. 
Ennis, W. C Welch, G. L. Rutherford, J. 
G. W. Williams, W. R. Peters, J. L. 8S. C 


Killian, O. EL. 
Webb, J. M 
M. Hanchey, 
oop 
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The sentiment here ts cverwhelnu ] * draft with v1 
as miblinum ag 
| C. E. Ti 
I dix | { 
IIo DANIEL E ARRETT, 
| hington, D. Ci: 
| Whereas it bas been made known to some 350 citiz ef W 
| Bend, and Harris Counties that you are opp l to e | 
| plan of selective conscription ; and 
Whereas we believe that the interests of the 1 le of the I 
would be best served by you standing by he bre nt 
Therefore be it 
Resolved, That we earnestly and 4 s] f lly equest that 
in favor of said measure . 
ALLEN TTA 
(And about 35 Lt 
Hot on, TEX 1 
| Hon. Mr. Garrerr, M. C.. 
} Cai Lnited States Co , Wa dD. ¢ 
| In harmony with almost unanimoi teeling of all Slavor An i 
| race, we consider administration selective conscription t or 
|} and practical plan to rai Army We urge passage of law to p 
; country against all sharks hoarding American product 
| In < Keapre 
S tary United Slavie As 
Naco rr iy 
Hion, DANIEL E. GARRetr, 
Washington, D. C 
You ask for expr lor ind . ay ou ye the 
| President 
| ° T 
| iF rs 
| i E i a i 
ri {pril 
| Hon. DANii GARRETT, M. C 
} Washington, D. ¢ 
Sentiment in this section of State « vhelming in pp ” 1- 
, istration bill as prepared by War Department. Wi upported 
Pleast ipport us by voting for selective conscription 
| LYNN (Ce I N 
EB. S. INwMa M. | 
I j 1 
|} Hon. DaNien E. Garrerr, M. C., 
} Washington dD. ¢ 
| ° Citizens of He ton held ma meeting San Jacinto Ds whieh 
has already been wired you, and confirmed by newspap tippi 
} and letter approvy gy elective ription and agre ) upp 
President in his polici egard 
J ] PAST*« 4 
j ‘ i] I \ 
j f f Ju u ( . 
( rs T 
j Hon. Da EL E, Ga ry, mm. « 
Washing nm. ¢ 
The citizens of Center ol ' , 
evel thousand peop! assemb o-day 
ing resolutions 
‘Be it resotved by the cit n f i cil Cent ned the trround 
vicinity of Shelby County a thled, ‘I e ¢ in 
expre our unbounded confidence in tl ibility « P dent. W 
Wilson, to lead this great Nat 1 through the } ! f peril wl 
the destinies of nations are balan l h hand that w urg 
i n Representatives to rllov rele hip i ) itl (Goad r 
them wisdom and fortitude that en i or of t ra vil 
universal military service as advocated by ou I’ lent tha $ 
America has been for to unsheath he word it 
tional rights and human liberty, that here 1 i 
our power, all of our strength, our ver | t 
mation of this great undertaking 
*‘ Resolved, That a copy of the ‘ 
| row Wilson, Presid of the Ur ‘ ‘ i 
| i oO. Dp ( 
j oo 1; 
| Ifon. D. E. ¢ ul Mi. ¢ 
Wash the a 
Referring yo t to-d ! . 3 thoug 
Congr: hesitat to give tl i qu 1 pport I 
prope 1 bill for selective cor rij I ! oO d out 
’ ho re not or 1 patrioti s Sf yy h id ' 
tuds f th ation and ‘ etter q li 1 rl t th 
fen of ¢ gr This is no ti to qu le T) 
and patriotic citizer of Wilbarger Count implore ou I 
tir i | ition to ipport the Pr nt 
hloodthit ind =oilk ‘ war but | 1 “ 
ft reali h mpo ince of immediate and e actl 
CECI STOREY, L. G. Ha 
J. A. Birpsone, W. HL. Hoe : 
Hanky Maso S. K. Jon 
\\ ‘) \ ( Vie 
CA 
j 
| Hon. D. E.G nueir, M. Cc 
j Washington, D.C. 
Sin: A thorough canvas re tha : major 
favor draft feature instead of voluntec: tem. G th 
tration yur support, ‘ 
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Houston, Tex., April 1917. 


Iion. DANIEL E, GARRETT, 


Washington, D. C.: 
Suggest service of conscripts until peace, then enrolied in reserve. 
War must continue until lasting peace is assured. 


Wn. A. ROBERTSON, 
Houston, Tex., April 27, 1917. 
Hion,. DANIEL FE. GARRETT, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 
Fifty members Salesmanship Club unanimously voted selective con- 
scription at meeting to-day. 
SALESMANSHIP CLUB or IloUuSsTON, 


Houston, Tex., April 7, 91, 


Ilon. DANIEL ££. Garrett, 


Washington, D. C.: 
Impossible to bold another mass meeting on account lateness of date. 


Meeting of 21st represents and is enthusiastieally behind Presi- 
dent Wilson, Ninety per cent of your constituents in this country 
are in favor of President Wilson and his idea of raising an army. 
Cuester H, Bryan, 
BRENHAM, TeEx., April 27, 1917, 
Hion, DANIEL E. Garrett, M. C., 


Washington, D. C.: 
As a traveling man for the Galveston News [I find that great majority 
of the people of south and east Texas favor the selective draft, ages 
to range from 21 to 40 years 


Yours, truly, 
R. A, YAws. 
Kountz, Tex., April 27, 1917, 
Hon. DANIEL E. Garrerr, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 
This section overwhelmingly favors selective army draft. Idle, use- 
less men industrial pursuits shirking duty, Vast majority of men 
responding to volunteer call. High-minded skilled industrial leaving 


Necd them to feed Nation, 


responsible positions and home obligations, 
PARKER, County Judge. 


We & 


Timrsox, Tex., April 27, 1917. 


Tion, DANIEL GARRETT, 


Member of Congress, Washington, D. C.: 


_We are for the abandonment of the volunteer system at the begin- 
ning of this war. We want you to vote with our President and against 
the Kaiser. Twenty were present 


rr, O. Jomunxsox, Chairman, 


FRANKLIN, TENX., April 27, 1917. 


Hon. DANteL E. Garrerr, 


House of Representatives, Washingion, D. C.: 


We favor selective draft for Army recruits. 
JOHN C, MITCHELL, Chairman. 
Cooren, TEX., April 27, 1917. 
Hon. D. E. GARRETT, - 


Congressman, Washington, D. C.: 

We, the undersigned citizens of Cooper and of Delta County, respect- 
fully ask that you support the President on the draft bill. We think 
90 per cent of the people ef this county favor said bill. 

J. T. ROUNTRER, 
JoHN L. RArvirr, 
JoeL H. Berry 

(And 50 others), 


oy 
wis, 


IioustTon, TEex., April 1917, 
DANIEL FE. Garrett, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

We are strongly in favor of conscription and request that you do all 
in your power to defeat the volunteer system. 


Hon. 


Cc. L. Brox, 
BK. E. MAcnu, 
W. B. Correrr. 
Ex Paso, Tex., April 20, 1917, 
Ifon, DANIEL E. GARRETT, 
House of Represcentatirvcs, Washington, D. C.: 

At special meeting El Paso-Chamber of Commerce, held this after- 
noon, at which were present large number leading citizens and officials, 
El Paso City and County unanimously voted to wire you that it is 
sentiment of El Paso that every lcyal American, and particularly every 
American lawmaker, owes it as duty to country as well as Constitu- 
tion to stand loyally behind President in his effort to uphold honor 
and dignity of Nation. We urge you to support President's universal- 


service plan for creating army. Ninety out of one hundred peopl; in 
west Texas favor universal service. 
EL Paso CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
By Georce H. CLEMENT. 
GREENVILLE, Tex., April 21, 1917. 
HIon. DANIEL E,. Ganrrert, M,. C., 


Washington, D. C.: 
President's Army bill, including myself. 
W. L. Beckuam, 


Iiunt County is for 


KINNEY, Tex., April 21, 1917, 

DANIEL E, GARRETT, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

For the sake of the country and in hour of certain peril stand by the 
President. Our people will back you up. The South will furnish more 
volunteers in proportion than North or East. Only sensible and fair 
way is selective conscription. Be fair to our southlend. Be true to 


the Nation, 


lion, 


J. Perry Burrus. 
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BEAUMONT, TEx., April 20, 1917, 


Hon, D. E, Garrett, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

At a mass meeting of about 150 men, held bere last night in course of 
St for service, a well-considered resolution was unanimous! 
— indorsing the compulsory and selective service plan and expres: 
ng the view that in all matters of organization the administratioy 
should be supported, and we were instructed to transmit this inforn 
tion and to urge upon you as our Representative to support the plan 
raising armies as outlined by the President. The above also express 
as we believe, the solid sentiment of the section. 

Stuart R. Smiru, 
F. B. MINER, 
J. M. REAGAN, 
Comimitice | 


Port Artur, Tex., April 20, (1 
United States Congressman GaArrerr, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Five hundred citizens of Port Arthur, organized for defense of ho) 
and country, in mass meeting unanimously adopted a resolution insist 
that you support the President of the United States in any and 
measures that he deems necessary in defense of and in upholding 
dignity ‘of our Nation. 

W. H. RicHarpson, 
Secretary Port Arthur Board of Trad: 
San ANTONIO, TEX., April 19, 19/ 
Hon. D. E. Garrerr, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C.: 

The Battle of Flowers Association, of San Antonio, a society of pai 
otic women who seek to keep alive the glorious tradition of the Al: 
call on you to be true to Texas and vote for universal military ser, 

Mrs. WINCHESTER KELSO, President, 


GONZALES, TBHX., April 19, 1917, 
Hlon, DANIBL E, GARRETT, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 


All disinterested citizens with whom I have been able to 
favor selective conscription plan of War Department. <A_ succes 
war conducted in the most efficient and equitable way is our supr: 
desire. The only advocates of the volunteer system known by us 
those seeking commanding positions through political appointment 
private organization. Their seeming backing comes from those | 
ing courage to refuse to sign petitions circulated by them. A voluni: 
army will saturate our country with politics, envy, and disorder 
Texas can not get her quota of officers in strict competition for t: 
ing and efficiency, our soldiers will be assured better officers, It 
mistake to gauge public sentiment by activities of those conducti 
propaganda for political purposes. The mass of the people of Ti 
back of President unreservedly. , 


cont 


7. TArwool 


DALLAS, TEX., April 28, 191 


lon. DANInL E. GARRETT, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C? 

The Lions Club, Dallas, representing over 200 business 
various businesses, to-day unanimously indorsed President's 
conscription policy and urged adoption by Congress. 

WiLuiaAM L. LEEDS, Sccretar) 


men i 


sel 


DALLAS, TEx., April 28, 1917 
E. GARRETT, 
Capitol, Washingion,.D, C.: 


University Club, 200 men from 90 colleges, unanimous for sel 


Ilon, DANIEL 


draft, and ask your support. 
CHARLES CLINGMAN, President, 
ADAMS COLHOUN, Secretary. 
Houston, Tex., April 28, 1917. 
Ilion, D. E. GARRETT, 
Washington, D. C.: 
I am disposed to agree with you that it would be much better if 


cfficers of new army could be selected and assigned to command q 
from each State; however, I have addressed approximately 100,' 
people at loyalty meetings throughout south Texas in past two w 
and from manifestations have concluded that fully 90 per cent 
those people favor any plan President may advocate. My observa! 
is people have unlimited confidence in President, and without « 
menting on the merits or demerits of respective plans simply by 
that President should be supported. My only purpose in giving 


this is for your information. 
J. F. Worters. 
DAYTON, Tex., April 27, 1917. 
Hlon. DANIEL GARRETT, 
Washington, D, C.: 

The voters of Liberty County, by almost unanimous cx) 
earnestly urge you to support the bill now pending in Con: 
providing for selective conscription, and that you stand openly, act 
and wunequivocably behind President Wilson with reference to ot 
measures which he is about to prepare, as by so doing you can 
serve the pcople. 


A, E, Kerr, Chairma 


AMARILLO, TeEx., April 28, 19! 
Ifon. DANIEL E, GARRETT, 
Representatives’ Hall, Washington, D. C.: 

Allow me to say to you, and through you to the other Congres- 
that if in your good judgment commercialism and politics have so 
destroyed patriotism that it is necessary in order to win the 
thrust upon us by these same vicious forees, then vote for con 
tion, but so amend the bill as to make inability to serve the onl) 
emption. It would be an outrageous crime against all virtues known 
mankind to compel innocent boys to assume the burden of the fi: 
and become a sacrificial offering on the altar of commercialized polici 

If, H, MAbDDEN. 
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THORNTON, Tex., April 2%, 190 Whatever my own opinion may be, T will not at the I 
lion, DANIEI een = Os ning of a great war to democratize the world deny m 
rshinsionk, e oe * » = ‘ 
ma veeting voted to-day unanimously to indorse Presid \ , people the right to instruct their Representative in Co 
In mass hi a ; : | concerning their will, but shall do 1 » ol t! 
en's selective draft vystem, ; 
G. W. Brack, Me I) in ¢ 
- i 
SMITILVILLE TEX tpre 1107 


IIon, DANIEL GARRETT, The Selective Draft. 
Washington. D. C.: 


{ 
The following resolution passed unanimously: j 


Resolved, That the people here asse mbled, being about OW) lead VOTER STO ° >I, kK NS 
ing citizens, express full confidence in the wisdom of the administra EXTENSION OF REMARK 
tion and heartily indorse the measures as advanced by it and Ol 


Representatives in Congress to support the President 


W. R. Contam, | HON. L. C. DYER 


i $ 
Waco, T (nril 28, 1 } OF MISSOURI, 
Ifeon. Dante, E. GARRET! ' ~~ 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. ¢ In tHe Hovusrt or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Don't be misled. This State is overwhelmingly in favor o i , 
y the administration cure ! 
Wau. B —_ s ; ; 
7 | Mr. DYER \ Sri er der lea 
Catpwrrr. Tex Jeortl ' : f IV remarks tn tl ih ol T itpsesrt thee olle lettel 
Ilion. TD. FE. GARRETT, j ; 
Congressman, Washington, D. C.: Ifen. Tu. ¢ Dyer, M. C 
We, representing the sentiment of Burleson County, but without Washingt fh, ¢ 
mass meeting, will state that Burieson County is in favor of the Wilson | My Dear Mr. Dyer: During thes i \ 
of conscription, aud ask you to support the bill. | hesitates to express his view espe od voy 
Cc. 8. WILLA {s In these times the masses are looking up to the men o a nd 
G. W. GRANT fixed convictions, despite the humiliation that is heaped u 
W. H. JENKINS. | the press; who, in no sense of the we in judgment, is voici 
, W. H. Hunpwey. entiment of the people. If by a referendum the people of the United 
G. M. JOHNSTON, States were asked to appro if the administration at attitud 
V. E. HERBST. I am convinced th it would be overwhelmingly disapp ed lhe 
ik, POLLocK, ple to-day are deprived of the right to expr thei util | 
oo } timidatio As loyal American citizer believing in a representat 
CoLoRavo, TeX., April 28, 191 } form of government, they must abide y the actions of their R 
— , | atives 
lion. Danret FE. Garrt rr. M. C.. es Not until the next election will the people be given their ju , 
Washington, D. C.: expre ssion, and then | look for many, many urprises It is then wh 
Favor volunteer, Iloid ont for age to 40. the people will voice their sentiments and when they will approve or « 
Jas. L. SHEPLERD. approve of the conduct of their Representatives. J feel confident that ¢ 


vast majority of this Nation's people are not in sympathy with t} 


West, Tex., April 28, 1997 administration's attitude, and I feel sure that 90 per cent of the peopl 
Congressman Daniex E, Garrerr ST, - i , . in St. Louis are opposed to conscription. ‘The administration and tl 
ongress é iE! be TARE ° . ' 
5 Washington, D. C.: big interests know only tco well, in my judgment, that the | ea 


not in sympathy with this war movement, al therefor the ‘ 
not let the true sentiment go on record by the test oft ii ying of 
volunteers to enlist. 


Citizens West mass meeting unanimously indorse administration con 
iption bill. 





Bb. B. INGRAHAM, Mayor. It takes courage to oppose the publie press and there will be a ! 
coming when the people at the polls will voice their stim l 
Howston, TEX., April 2 1917. prove that the power of the pre is shorn of its inthuence 
DANIEL E. GARRETT, M. C.. j With the food prices rising as they ar hm most uncann o 
Washington, D. C.: ; overwhelms me that interior strife will arise mong those cla rit 
i . 7 : | for food ind that th men who have had 0 0 I 
Just returned from a trip over the State attending loyalty day rallies. | py 65. views in this eri i anal 1 be hed u sas lito a 
While I agree with you, must confess that I believe 90 per cent of the ee a a nite Mae : Se eae eee . 
“pie ol “Flag eaet .. la Pe pry a re j heroes of the present time Lit rhe I fes the in j not 
people of Texas are in favor of selective draft, aoa l ] } ley} : : hing ; 
Cras. J. Kink ij distant when the laborin Asse ; f j a only md prote 
: . = ! against the starvation of their own peo; ‘ to ; i 
Yo the people of Teras: the agonies abroad. 
: o ai y : ‘ - a j You understand that I am expre ! ‘ ‘ my iew 1 
On last Thursday I delivered a speech upon the floor of the} ine standpoint of a friend (© frien as wish to mise 


House of Representatives setting forth my views in suppert of | or influence you. — 
the majority report of the Committee on Military Affairs on} With best regards, Ta 
c . Yours, very trul rro | Sri 
the Army Dill. 
Prior to that I had published in the daily papers of Texas a 
brief analysis of the bill. 


Hon. L. C. Dyer, M. ¢ 


Immediately thereafter I began to receive telegrams, letters, | House of Representati Washington, DD. 4 
and petitions from various parts of the State, some approving My Dear Sir: I have sent this, in substa o the Glohe-D 
but many opposing the bill. | to-day. Whether they will use it I do net now know. As I 

In order to obtain as nearly as I could, in the short time re- 6 yn a tom Bet aoe ee ae cnbens: ie oni 
maining, the opinion of my people on the question of whether | bill for selective service, or so-called elective on ption, i 
or not they favored the abandonment of the voluntary system | curious. | "They ee ene eee es a saree 
for raising an Army at the beginning of the war, I issued a | Hapsye eMiitaty sorvice was oliminated. That Lwsenn ‘ 
call to the citizens to advise me at once, by wire, their views | I have net seen a full copy of the proposed law, but I i 
upon this very important question. way sbelishes voluntary servi : aaew Tans aoe tee ren 

i s law of August, 1862. was passed by our Government, 1 Tae 

In response to this call I received many answers from passing one before that, hundreds of thousands of our y a aacaean te 
friends in many parts of the State, which were overwhelmingly | unteered. That surely will be open even if the proposed taw 
in favor of abandoning the volunteer system at this time. Be- | 1s passed. If the men of serviceanle age and condition do not dest 
lieving as I do, that a public office is a public trust and that | {27° ee en ee eae Ee er ee 
it is the solemn duty of a public servant to truly and faith- now, and must draft them into service for tl publie welfare P 7 
fully obey the will of a majority of the people he represents, as | When a duty to i ae tense Hhsigs wih. ee aan disgrace i1 
far as he may be able to ascertain, when the same does not —— Soil Sica anviek Gaal Ger ceaiemienes anne ™ 


run contrary to his official oath, and believing as I now do, | ers.” We are so far separated from actual war tl 


with the information before me, that my views upon this ques- | 0ur_ present wreent I ned ¢ f men for service 
tic f hlic i ais ¢ oer 2 nk dite + We compel by law the attendance at schools of child | 
ion of public policy are not in full accord with a majority of | anq 14 years of age. and in this elt ttends: ( ant) .of 
: iny constituents, therefore candor impels me to submerge my | are appointed to enforce attendance Why? Beenuse 
* individual views upon the question and reflect those of the | the er ete ean ats Saas a, ne 
, “Onreca extent. iy 1s 1 ess importan mat our citizens of propel Ze 
people I represent. pelled to submit to be trained as soldiers « ailors? i} fety 
As a man who reaches a deliberate conclusion after serious | Nation demands that. When we have universal military trainis 
thought—and God knows mine have been serious—I have a | COMPUISorY, all the imaginary horrors | dy a ‘ 


© ‘ : s untary servitude disappear. With universal training w 
pardonable pride in my own judgment, and under ordinary | pody always liable to be called on when the safets 
circumstances would willingly follew it. But we are not now | Nation requires. Ther nothing 1] ting it 


(ealing with ordinary questions; we are dealing with the lives act aettinn | a i 
Of our people and the very destiny of our Republic. | September, 1862. Then in 1862 vol 
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military service until March or April, 1866. being mus- 
tered out with rank of lieutenant colonel. During my service I was 
associated with hundreds of soldiers who had been drafted, and had 
many such under me, and I never heard of the fact that they were 
drafte:’ being thrown up to any of them, nor were they Jess efficient 
than the volunteers. 

The question of who should be called on—a selective draft or con- 
scription, as you may call it, settles itself, if we have universal military 


and was In the 


eervice We merely call “to the colors,” call into service, those whom 
we have educated for that service, instead of depending altogether on 
the voluntary service of willing but entirely untrained men, selecting 
for military service those who are fit and not otherwise engaged in 
other service just as important to the welfare of the Nation. That is 
all, es I understand it, there is in the proposed “selective draft,” 
which should have been provided for and made available long ago by 


universal training. The President is on the right course, and is entitled 
to our hearty and loyal support in this belated movement. The chances 
are that if this proposed law is enacted a knowledge that they are liable 
to be drafted will render it unnecessary to draft very many. Lut what 
we now and at once need is an adequate number of fit men. 

Yours, truly, 


GEO. D. REYNOLDS. 





The Military Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ELIJAH C. HUTCHINSON, 
OF NEW JERSEY, 
In rue House or Representatives, 
Saturday, April 28, 1917. 


Mr. HUTCHINSON. Mr. Speaker, I have given serious 
thought to the measure now under consideration and have de- 
cided to vote for selective conscription in preference to the 
volunteer system as the better method for raising an army for 
the present emergency. 

Personally, I would like to see the volunteer system given a 
fair trial, but the situation is such that we can not afford to 
experiment and must adopt a plan, the success of which can 
not be questioned, that will insure the raising of an army suf- 
ficient for the needs of this emergency in the quickest possible 
time. 

This war is not of our making, but has been forced upon us 
by a nation that has been our friend for a generation, and we 
aecept the challenge on principle only and are willing to as- 
sume all the burden and make every sacrifice necessary for the 
cause we champion. 

There have been times when I thought our foreign policy 
could have been handled differently ; that we should have been 
made more familiar with the true situation, so that misunder- 
standings could have been avoided and false impressions cor- 
rected. But such was not the case, and it may have been wise 
to withhold this knowledge. 

[ believe our President did everything possible to prevent 
this war, but it seemed otherwise order®d, and we find our- 
selves face to face with conditions that will test democracy and 
prove the worth of every man living under such form of govern- 
ment. 

As an experienced business man, and one who has been con- 
nected more or less with manufacturing plants of different kinds, 
I have made it a rule to select competent managers and hold 
ihem responsible for the success of the business, adopt their 
ideas and methods if at all feasible, and seidom interfere with 
their policy or plan of operation. I take the same position 
regarding the conduct of this war. Our President as Comman- 
der in Chief of the Army and Navy has submitted a plan worked 
out by the General Staff and approved by the administration, 
and I feel it should be adopted. 

Our General Staff is composed of men of broad experience, 
educated and trajned at the expense of the Government, and 
after a close study of all conditions, especially of the methods 
adopted by the European nations now at war, they offer this 
plan as the one most likely to accomplish the best results in 
the quickest time, and if we expect to win the war we must put 
into practice the ideas of those we have trained for just such 
emergencies. 

There is nothing in conscription that will impeach the dignity 
of the volunteer, for the man that really wants to serve his coun- 
iry should be willing to render that service where it will count 
for most, and to my mind the principal idea of the plan is not 
so much to conscript men as it is to utilize service. 

Many men can be more valuable to the Government in the op- 
eration of manufacturing plants or at work on the farms than in 
the trenches or camps, and it is to control and regulate this 
service that the plan is suggested, so that all may have a part 
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in the successful conduct of the war and at 
serve our resources, 

From debates on the floor there seems to be conflicting stat 
ments as to just how the selection of men will be made, but {| 
have enough confidence in our Government to know that thy 
method they adopt for this part of the work will be fair and 
honorable, and the men so selected will be true and loyal 
triots, willing if necessary, to sacrifice their lives in defense 
their country. 


the same time 














Resolutions Adopted by the Cleveland Committee on Wy) 
Finance, 


KATENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY I. EMERSOX 


Or OHIO, 


In 


tuk House or Representatives, 
1917, 

Mr. EMERSON. Mr, Speaker, under the general leave 
extend granted, I desire to extend my remarks in the Reci 
by inserting a letter and resolutions received by me from Jo 
LD. Fackler, of Cleveland, president of Cleveland (Ohio) © 
mittee on War Finance: 


Saturday, April 28, 


CLEVELAND, ONllo, April 25 
Hlon, Hf. I. EMErson, 


House of Representatives, Wash*mgton, D. C, 


Dear Sir: The undersigned beg to transmit herewith copy of re- 
tions adopted at « meeting of Cleveland people at Engineers’ Hall. A; 

4, 1917, and most respectfully urge you to support the principles the: 
contained as a means of equalizing the burden of the present conili 

We transmit herewith a copy of resolutions adopted by the Cley: 
Federation of Labor We deem it unnecessary at this time to trans) 
numerous individual petitions, preferring to lay them before Cong 
when the necessary legislation comes up for adoption. 

In this crisis there is an overwhelming sentiment in favor of 
President's legislative recommendations, and we sincerely hope that 
attitude on this question so clearly indicated in his splendid message i» 
Congress may be followed by appropriate legislation to the end that t 
financially strong shall bear the burden of expense just as the physical\, 
strong must bear the brunt of battle. 

Respectfully submitted. 

CLEVELAND COMMITTEE ON WAR FINANCS 
JoHN D, Fackirr, Chairman, 
ERNEST ANGELL, Scerctary, 
Resolutions passed at a mass meeting in Engineers’ 
Wednesday evening, April 5, 1917, 

Resolved, That to meet the expenses necessitated by war and pr 
ration for war, we urge Congress to levy taxes on surplus profits o! 
porations and partnerships and to impose heavy graded taxes on 
incomes of individuais. We believe that the entire expense of the » 
should be met by such taxes, and that governmental borrowing should 
so far as practicable, be limited to temporary loans in anticipation «° 
incoming revenue; that if necessary to meet the expenses of war i x 
measure with levies as high as the following should be imposed: 

(a) On all net personal incontres between $5,000 and $10,000 a cor 
bution of 25 per cent of such excess over $5,000. 

(b) On all net personal incomes from $10,000 to $25,000 a cont: 
tion of 50 per cent of the excess over $10,000. And on all net perso: 
incomes over $25,000 a contribution increasing on a sliding scale to a 
point which will permit no individual retaining an annual incon n 
excess of $50,000 dhring the war. 

(c) That there be levied on the net earnings of all corporations i 
partnerships a tax of 80 per cent of all net carnings over $ per 
Be it further 

Resolved, That we urge Congress in the event of the above schedul 
income and excess-profit taxes not proving adequate for the expenses 


Hall, Cley 


the conflict and preparation therefor, that more drastic percentages be 
imposed, to the end that the burden of war may be borne by persons 
now living and that no one be permitted to profit through the sacrilice 


of others. And be it further 

Resolved, That we urge Congress to provide sufficient pay for tle 
soldiers and sailors in the service of the Goyernment, that those d 
pendent upon their incomes shall be maintained in comfort. 


tesolutions passed by the Cieveland Federation of Labor Wednesday 
evening, April 5, 1917. 

Whereas the subject of the best method of raising public revenue for the 
conduct of the war by this Nation is one of great present public int 
est; and 7 

Whereas the right of the Nation to compel men to put their lives in the 
hands of th: Nation for the defense of the Nation has genera! san 
tion; and 

Whereas many scandals have occurred in the past on account of tle 
amassing of private fortunes on account of the existence of war; and 

Whereas it is intolerable that many men who suffer great personal pr! 
vation and eyen give up their lives, while other men, relatively few in 
number, accumulate great wealth on account of the same caus 
Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the Cleveland Federation of Labor, That we indorse t 

movement that is now attracting attention which is based on the prin: 

ciple that the excess profits made during war time and on account ( 
war should be retaken by the Nation to pay the cost of the war. And 
be it further. ; 
Resolved, That the Cleveland Federation of Labor recommend to ifs 
members that both moral and financial support be given to the Cleveland 

Committee on War Finance in promoting the excess income tax as 4 

method of war finance, 








Resolutions. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


ALBEN 


OF 


WwW. BARKLEY, 


KENTUCKY, 


WON. 


Ix THE Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, April 26, 1917. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include the following 
resolutions : 

ul ) NY pril 
Ilon. A. W. BAarkKLey, M. C., 
Washington, D. Cc. 

Dear Sir: As adjutant of Camp Jim Pike, 990, Fulton, Ky., T have 

n instructed to write you the expressed sentiment of the ‘ ers 
f the camp as true American citizens, freely and fully indorsing th 
dministration’s policy in reference to the threatened war with Ge 

and are ready to aid in defense of American rights in any w 
are able, and would be pleased for you to make known sentl 
nt here expressed to President Wilson. 


W.. C, 
R. A, 


CROFT, Commande 

Mowber, Adjutant, 

reas the President of the United States and the Congress assembled 

in the cause of humanity anid justice, declared our Nation to b 
1 a state of war with the Imperial German Government: Th 
it 

Resolved, That we, citizens of the United States and member 
inole Club, of Paducah, Ky., tender our hearty support and cooper 





on to the Government, and indorse its action: and be it further 
Resolved, That we indorse the principle of universal liability for 
tary training. as embodied in the Chamberlain bill now efore 

Congress, and give it our sincere recommendation; and that copies of 


resolution be sent to Senators OLLIE M, JAMES, J. Cc. 
Congressman BARKLEY, 


W. BECKHAM, 


JOSEPH JAcORS 

C. MI. HAND, 

W. R. Wricurt, 
Committee, 


Paptucat, Ky., April 2, 1 


Whereas there exists at the present time a grave responsibility in the 
elationship between the United States Government and the Imperial 
German Government ; and 

Whereas the issue joined between the two Governments is tiable to ter- 


minate in armed conflict: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Brotherhood of the Unity Evangelical Church, in 
egular session assembled, do hereby and by these presents pledge our 
entire assistance to the President of the United States in this the preseat 

sis of our Government; and be it further 

Fesolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to Pr 

v Wilson, to the local press, and a copy spread upon the 

tings, 


\dopted April 2, 1917. 


sident W ood 


ords of our 


Rotn, Presidcit. 
LEHNMWARD, Neeretary. 


FRED 
(GEORGE 


Conseription. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD KEATING, 


OF COLORADO, 


In tue Hovse or Representatives, 
1917. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, as the Members of this Tlouse 
know, I have consistently opposed all legislation looking to 
conscription, I recognize the right of my constituents, however, 
0 petition the National Congress, and am therefore submitting 
the following letter from William E. Spencer, secretary 
Canon City Government Support and Home Protection League, 
together with a copy of the resolutions recently adopted by 
eague > 


Saturday, April 2s, 


the 


Ifon, EDWARD KEATING, 
Washington, D. C. 
_ My DeAr Mr, Keatinec: The organization referred to in the resolution 
herewith has requested me, as permanent secretary, to forward } : 
copy of the resolution, with request that you send it to the Clerk, hay 
it read before the House, and printed in the Recorp. 
_ The objects of the league are to procure enlistments f 
Navy, organize a home guard of men who have 
encourage production of foodstuffs, etc, 
Very truly, yours, 


yy the Army and 


passed milita 


Wa. E. ER, 
Seerctary Canon City Gorveramen 
Support and Home Protcction Le 


SPEN 


LV——9 
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( ‘ ( 1 
Ai meeting « the ¢ non ¢ ili I 

j tection League, held on April 27, 191 ( n 
| house, with Mayor D. N, Cooper } \ \ oe: 

berger acting as secretary, thé I ‘ 

James HI, Peabody were unanimo ! 

“ Whereas the President and the Cong l 

States to be at war with the Ih rial ¢ ‘ 
| the principles of autocracy and oppression \ 
j Wh reas we, in harmony with our State l 
| respond to the call of patriotism and to emy 
and service in the mighty struggle nhappil ed up 
lore be lit 

“Resolved, That \vwe. the Canon City G rnment Support at 
1’ otection League ¢f Canon City, Colo ily asse? ed, do he 
—— extend our hearty appr to Vresider Wilson : 
} determined stand for * universal lia ity to servi i to the ¢ 
for its manly and patriotic ipport in this ter: i ane 

be it 

Resolved, That we ore ir Senato1 nd Repr ( 

sress to support and urge immediate adoption of the prir 
| conscription to supply our Army md Nav with f quota 
i so nobly and impressively ged by our Preside W rw W 

\ ‘ f 


KXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROSCOE C. McCULLOCH 


9 
OF OIILO 
Ix tne Hovusr or Representatives, 
Saturday, {pril 2s, 1917. 
Mr. MCCULLOCH, Mr. Speaker, under general leave g 

I desire to extend wy remarks in the Recorp by hayin py 

lished the following statement, which I issued this mor , 
| defining ny attitude on the military bill: 
} 2, 1917. 


Having listened to the debate on Army live da 
and nights, I have fully determined upon my course. I sl 
vote for the bill on its final passage, whether it is amended or 
not, as we must have an army, and the situation calls for quik 
action. The bill before the House provides for calling for volun- 
teers, and it also provides for selective conscription, leaving it 
up to the President to decide which method he will follow ; or he 
may use both methods if he nec ry. The bill le: 
it entirely up to the President. I shall against the Kahn 
amendment, which eliminates the volunteer feature of the bill, 
because I think the President should pt 


the for 


all 


lee ms If 


SSf) 


vote 


be in a 


Increase of the Military Establishment. 


position to nece 

the services of volunteers should he see fit. IT shall vote for the 
| Britten amendment, should it be offered, that no conseripted 
} soldier shall be sent to Europe without his consent. I shall 
} vote for the amendment permitting Roosevelt to enlist the vol 
teer army he has enrolled. I voted for the amendment in 11! 
Committee of the Whole yesterday because I believe { 
should use every means within the power of the Gove) to 
{ get together an effective fighting force and not quibl 
| the method, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


‘HON. C 


~KEARNS, 


Ix tne Hovsre or Represt 





i 
j Saturday, {pril 28, 191 
| Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, I am going to vot 
| volunteer plan in this bill. I this plan, te I 
draft system. I am not yet willing to abandon « \ 
tradition that is deep-seated in our breasts. God save 
the only autocratic element in our count? the Al : 


should the majority of the membership vot 





But 


volunteer section from this 1} the Tl in 
i and shall vote for the bill thus amended, be 
| an army to strike, and strike the enemy } 








Inerease of the Military Establishment. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. STUART F. REED, 
OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
Ix tHe House or Representatives, 
Saturday, April 28, 1917. 


under 


Mr. 
Members to extend their remarks in the Recorp on the pending 
bill, I desire to insert the following resolutions, statements, and 


IHeSSULZeS ¢ 


REED. Mr. Speaker, leave heretofore granted 


HARRISON COUNTY G, A. BR, RESOLUTIONS. 


APRiL 2, 1917. 
lion. Stvartr F. Reep, M. C., 
Washington, D.C. 
Drar Str: IT am inclosing to you resolutions adopted by Custer Post, 
G. A. R., Clarksburg, W. Va. Make such use of them as seems advisable. 
Yours, sincerely, 
Geo. A, WoOOFTER. 
Whereas Germany and her allies have now for more than two years been 
engaged in the bitterest and most cruel warfare known in history 
against England, France, Russia, and their allies; and 
Whereas this warfare has been carried on in the most ruthless and cruel 
manner on sea and Jand and in the air, not sparing the lives of women 
and children and breaking all of the laws of civilized warfare; and 
Whereas the United States has from the beginning protested against this 
eruelty and ruthlessness, especially against the violations of the laws 
of neutrality on the high seas in the use of submarines, and these pro- 
tests have been unheeded until the President of the United States, 
after long forbearance, has felt compelled to break off diplomatic re- 
lations with Germany, and a state of armed neutrality, if not of 
actual war, exists: and 
Whereas the Hon, John J, Cornwell, governor of this State, has asked all 
loyal citizens, patriotic orders, Grand Army posts, etc., to meet April 
2, 1917, and pledge their hearty support to the Government in the 
event war is declared: Now therefore be it 
Resolved by Custer Post No. 8, Department of West Virginia, Grand 
Army of the Republic, Clarksburg, W. Va., in special meeting March 31, 
1917, That we as American citizens, faithful to American ideals of justice, 
liberty, and humanity, do hereby declare our absolute and unconditional 
loyalty to the Government of the United States and pledge our support 
to the President and Congress in protecting American rights against un- 
lawful violence on sea and land, in guarding the Nation against hostile 
attacks, and in upholding international rights; and 
That we have explicit confidence in the young manhood and of the 
American Army and Navy and trust that if they should have to face any 
foe on the battle field or on the sea that they will display the courage 
and patriotism of their grandsires of ‘61 te '65. 
GEORGE A. WOorter, 
W. N. EDGELL, 
W. M. Morrts, 
Committee, 


LEWIS COUNTY LOYAL. 
WeEsTON, W. Va., April 27, 1917. 
Hon. Stuart F. REeEp. 
Dear Str: The 400 members of Camp 5430, Modern Woodmen of 
America, Weston, W. Va., congratulate you upen your true Americanism, 
your loyalty to the administration, and pledge our support now and in 


the future. 
F. E. Jarvis, 
F. R. Yore, 
J. E, Vassar, 
Committee. 
ADJUTANT GENERAL OF WEST VIRGINIA FAVORS SELECTIVE DRAFT. 
CHARLESTON, W. VA., April 27, 1917. 

Adjt. Gen. John C. Bond, of West Virginia gave out an interview 
here to-day urging Congress to immediately enact laws providing for 
the raising of an army by the selective-draft method. Gen. Bond’s state- 
ment was as follows: 

“The only way to reach the slacker is 7 conscription, and Congress 
should lose no time in pass:ng a bill providing for conscription. 

*As between the selective draft or conscription and the volunteer 
methods of raising a fighting force, there should be no delay or hesitancy 
in adopting the former plan. In my opinion it is the only successful 
way of raising an army such as the country is likely to need in the near 
future. 

“We have tried the volunteer plan but recently, and the results were 
far from satisfactory.” 


{From the Nicholas Republican.] 


CITIZENS OF RICIWOOD HOLD PATRIOTIC MEETING AT CITY HALL MONDAY 
NIGHT—GREAT INTEREST MANIFESTED, 


Richwood did herself proud in the big patriotic meeting held at the 
city hall Monday night, and if anyone had held to the opinion that 
the spirit of patriotism had departed from our Rrople he surely would 
have changed his mind had he been present at the monster demonstra- 
tion. 

Long befere the hour set for the opening exercises the hall was 
packed almost te suffocation and hundreds were turned away. Every 
seat was taken, the gallery packed and jammed full, and bundreds re- 
mained standing in the aisles and wherever they could find standing 


room. 
The following committees were named to have charge of the matter: 


On general arrangement—J. H. Landacre, J. J. Dotson, Lee Reese, 
EK. E. itz, C. B. Cropp, J. H. Patterson, and J, O. Knapp. On pub- 
licity—L. A. Thomas. On finance—A, S. Wolf and E. E. Dietz. On 
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resolutions, F. N. Alderson, J. J, Dotson, H, FE, 
Thomas, 
The resolutions are as follows: 

* Whereas our country is facing a grave international crisis, and i) 
much as we are seemingly about to be drawn into the great wo 
war: Therefore be it 

“Resolved by the citizens of Richwood in mass meeting assembled 

That they do send to the President and the Gevernment of the Unite! 

States the assurances of their hearty and loyal support and full 

operation in every national undertaking which, in their wisdom. may | 

necessary to meet the situation and to protect and vindicate Ameri 
rights, dignity, and honor, wherever or by whomsoever th« y ma 
endangered ; and be it further 

“Resolved, That we call upon our people to give to the President 9; 
the Government at Washington in all their efforts their patriotic 
port and assistance in whatever plans or measures that may be ni 

sary in the present emergency ; a 

“Resolved further, That we request that the national colors be d 
played from all public buildings within our town and that we urge th 

all places of business and residences dsiplay such colors, as far as m 

be practicable; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be forwarded to the Pr: 
dent of the United States and the presiding officers of both branch 
of Congress and to the governor of our State.” 


Dillinger, and L. A, 


SONS OF VETERANS, U. S. A., 
Clarksburg, W. Va., April 3, 191, 
Hon. Stuart F, Reep. 

My Dear Sir: I inclose you herewith resolution of our camp, So 
of Veterans. Clarksburg and Harrison County is full and runni: 
over with loyalty and patriotism. 

Respectfully, 


' “ 


W. N. EDGELL, Camp Seerctary. 
At a called meeting ef Nathan Goff Camp No. 4, Division of Mary- 
land, Sons of Veterans, CU. 8S. A., held in the city of Clarksburg, W. Va. 
on the 2d day of April, 1917, the fellowing resolution was read anij 
unanimously adopted : 

“Whereas our fathers heard the Nation’s call te arms, and with 
streaming banners and patriotic heroism went forth in the defense 
of the Union in the great, but now forgotten, Civil War; and 

“ Whereas we, the sons of those patriot fathers, are by common tics 
united and organized in the further defense of our now reunited 
country ; and 

“ Whereas it appears certain that this Nation shall soon again be called 
upon to sacrifice its blood, never yet spilled except in the ca 
of liberty and the common defense, in another war which w 
believe under God shall blazen anew the way of progress anid 
universal peace to the ultimate end that ‘dark places may beco: 
lighted by the lamp of a wise intelligence and the whole earth 
reclaimed and made fruitful by the joys of a perfect civilization 
And to this end be it 


* Resolved, That we pledge our lives and our fortunes, if need | 


to the defense of our Government in war as well as in peace, anid 
pledge our loyalty and support in upholding the hands of the Pres 
dent of these United States in the grim crisis which now seems tv 


confront this Nation.” 


RITCHIE COUNTY RESOLUTIONS. 


At a mass meeting of the citizens of Harrisville, W. Va., held on tho 
16th day of April, 1917, the following preamble and resolutions \ 
unanimously adopted: 


*“ Whereas our Government has, by the current of events over whic! it 
had no control and by the ruthless war policy pursued by the 
Imperial German Government, been forced into the war now being 
waged in Europe; and 

“ Whereas we recognize in that gigantic and herculean struggle a co 
test for supremacy between Prussianism and democracy, betw: 
the assumed rights of monarchs and the natural rights of men, in 
which one or the other must fall; and 

“Whereas we deem it the duty of every American citizen, regardless 
political or religious preference, to stand by and support the |"! 
dent in his war policy as outlined in his message to Congress, to | 
end that governments ‘of the people, by the people, and for t! 
people’ may prevail over governments of monarchs, by monar 
and for monarchs: Now therefore be it 


“Resolved, By the citizens of Harrisville and vicinity, in the cou: 
of Ritchie and State of West Virginia, in mass meeting assembled, 
follows: 

“ First. That we potas eur unswerving loyalty to our Governmen'! 
and hereby dedicate our lives, our property, and our sacred honor in |! 
defense. 

“Second. That we recommend to our Senators and Representatives 
Congress that they support the Government in its war liey agains 
the Imperial German Government as promulgated by our President, 20 
that it is the sense of this body and of the community at large that the 
action of certain Members of the House of Representatives and the 
Senate of the United States in voting to delay the consideration of sucht 
policy, or who by their actions and conduct and by their vote are tem- 
porizing with this most important subject of legislation, are by suc 
actions, conduct, and vote giving aid and comfort to the Imperial Ger- 
man Government, and that such conduct can be characterized in 1° 
other way than as a treasonable affront to the Amorican people and 
Government. 

“Third. That as the food crisis now confronting the American pr0- 
ple, due in part to the war, in part to a shortage of production, and i" 
part to speculations in and manipulations of the food supply, ma) 
prove a menace to our Government and hinder it in the proper pros” 
cution of the war, we further recommend that the Congress now 11 
session pass stringent laws prohibiting ons in and manipula- 
tions of our food supply, and that as a war measure it pass a law 
prokihiting the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors within 
the 


States—except for medical, scientific, and m ical pur- 
nai order that the grain now being fed 
eries 


to brewerles and distil- 


ot may bé preserved and used to feed the American people and their 
allies. 

“Fourth. That we recommend to the citizens of Ritchie County, that 
they forego the use of all luxuries and practice strict economy, an 
that they see to it that every available acre of land within the county 
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be made to produce the maximum amount of cereals, grains, d red, That 
tables, to the end that our county may, as far as possible ‘ ‘ ‘ fn of ont mepres ifs ¢€ ! 3 ~ 
Re gress fre Ss State as ( ! 
TE toe ‘ lay seide ail party issues and } 
DY; = yr. WW Chairman, | ident in his efforts to put 1 
C. i Seeretary of preparedness for the defer f 
ORIGINAL RIMFIRE Scouts CLusp No. 1 
Webster Springs, W. Va., April a 
IIon. Stuart F. Rerp, it. ft 
Washington, D.C. tt \ 
Sir: On Monday, March 26, 1917, Hon. John J. Cornwell, governor 

of West Virginia, by proclamation, urged that the repres ntative ' \ 

hodies in West Virginia, lodges, etc., meet on April 2, 1917, and pass 

resolutions supporting the President and the Government of the United 

States in the crisis through which we are bow passing. — 

In accordance with the proclamation of the governor, the Chief THE WH : 

Club of the Original Rimfire Scouts of Webster Springs, W. Va., met]. | pana 

in session to-day and passed the following resolutions, which have been | W 7 U ee rs of the We st Virginia Society of th 

respectfully submitted to the President : aie ray } Dia, recognise in the present crisis, growing out 
* Be it resolved, That the Chief Club of the Original Rimfire Scouts, | that the honor of our Nation, the ty of 

of Webster Springs, W. Va., indorse most heartily all the acts of the alted principles for which it stand ret 

President of the United States of America and the majority of the | racy, the sacred righs of all the yp to a 

Congress of the United States during the critical period of more than | nient, and the untramme ed rights of t me 

two years resulting from the European war. : Seas in time Ok war are challenged 

Be it further resolved, That the members of the said Chief Club of | l ae F the stress —_ a eae | ; 

the Original Rimfire Scouts, without dissent, tender their services to | United aad have been mor Se eee 

the President and the Government of the United States and plac than charitable in yielding the rights which a na 

themselyes at the disposal of the authorities thereof in such manner — a ha yt te Ged to pi eames { 

and at such time as necessities may require. 7 uited cates are ee ee nd while 1 : 
“ Be it further resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be forwarded mt — the blood OF all the Warring nations Of | 
the President of the United States and the governor of the State } leas pees. 1 +] 1 
of West Virginia, and to our Member of Congress from the third n- | Notwithstanding all these things, 
essional district of West Virginia.” itself dragged into war: Theref 
Very respectfully, yours, VERNON A. DE Me ; Resolved by the members of | 
Chief se tary. | trict of Columbia, tla tip xscm { 
- {/ our honor and our 3s to the def se of the A ft! 
iy ‘ , rineinl] ahicol if nat } 
WEBSTER COUNTY (W. VA.) UNITED CONFEDERATE VETERA? pap me -tene oe ‘in che "einem Aes eee 
Aprin 6, 1917. infaltering and united support in n 

Whereas the clouds of war are hovering over our beloved United States Resolved, that copies of thes ‘ io bn e F ae 
of America ; and ind to each of our West Virginia Ser i ind R 1 4 

Whereas Hon. John J. Cornwell, governor of West Virginia, hath, | Congress of the United States mmending thei ! 
by proclamation, urged all patriotic organizations to meet on th patriotic support of the President ef t 
the 2d day of April, 1917, for the purpose of passing resolutions | 4n adequate state of preparedness defen f 
pledging their support to the President and General Government in | sacred honor : 
the present crisis ; and Resolved, That a copy of these ( 

Whereas in pursuance to said proclamation Camp No. 1051 of the | of West Virginia, and that we salute throt ] ‘ i 
United Confederate Veterans of Webster County hath caused a | soldiers, the West Virginia National Guard and « oul f 
meeting of its members to be held at the courthouse of said county | admiration for their exemplification the hil ! 
for the purpose aforesaid: It is therefore | patriotism of which humanity D u 
Resolved, That while the healing balm of time hath not wholly re- | ' the de rense of ena re Sat ase mai 

moved from our minds the appalling effects and blasting influences of Unanimously adopted A 1917 : 

var, and we deeply deplore its crimson fruits, and shall earnestly hope Attest : 

that actual conflict may be averted, yet we glory in the honor and anaes ' 

bravery of American citizens and the justice, equity, and honor of our 

National Government, and believing that Woodrow Wilson, President 

of these United States, has been patient, forbearing, and neutral in his | ; 

attitude toward the European Governments now engaged in war, and a 

that the rights of this G:overnment and her citizens have been violated | Ilen. Srvarr F. Reep 
nd are now menaced, we hereby pledge to the President and the Gen- Washington, D.C, 

eral Government of the United States of America our unfaltering sup- | My Dear Mr. Reep \ eat di 

port in whatever action may seem expedient in the present crisis; and | gacuity of the West Virginia | nig? teu 

e it further ' , ; | closed resolutions. which speak ni 
Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be sent by wire on this | lered the following telegram sent t ‘ dent nited 
y to the President ; Stuarr F. Reep, our Representative in Congress: | °".. We ot \ ircini eh ai ersit' ge ti met tud 
nd ¢0 Hon. John J. Cornwell, governor of West Virginia. | tecuhie: cite tia clean eneten tor batenel | 
A copy of record of proceedings, tsa athietic fields for drill grounds. and aniendid 
Attest: B. C. Cox : ae iy a trvit ut 

Commander of United Confederate Veterans, Camp No f. pa gn ape pa — tr: 7 Jeon 
—_ way it pleases the authorities to 
UPSHUR COUNTY, Very cordially, y« . 
A patriotic demonstration held at the courthouse at Buck] nnon, | , . - +} : 
\pril 2, with the auditorium filled to its capacity, resulted in the | Resolutions adopted by U "1 
doption of ringing resolutions, as follows: ' ' 
. Resolutions adopted by the people of Buc khanne n. * ee See ee . “9 t 
rhe people of the city of Buckhannon and the county of Ups to the I nite 1 States: anid 
recognize in the pending crisis growing out of the world war that | whereas many American citize here 
the honor of this Nation, the majesty of her flag, and the exalted | and: eruel suffering and d h 
principles for which it stands, are vitally involved. Democracy, the | richt to travel on the hf 
sacred rights of all people to be at least instrumental in rye and 
ment, and the untrammeled rights of all neutral nations to the | Whereas. in defiance of l ‘ 
high seas in times of war have been challenged, Our people have | terms on which Americar ' ‘ 
been murdered through a system of ruthless piracy, shamelessly and 
promulgated as a part of a system of civilized principles of O- | Whereas President Wilson 1 
_ lutism. honorable and peaceful mea 
“ Under the stress and strain of this crisis the great people of America } of our citizen There e, be 
have been more than patient, and have been more than ritable » lred by the faculty a nt Weast Uni 
in yielding rights which a nation less conscious of it rength | a esigighe ng assembled, T) P 
and position of influence among the nations of the world would | witha all the power | rig! 
not have yielded to prevent bloodshed. ‘They are a peace-loving . : 
people; and, realizing that they have in them the blood of all | That we ledge to him o I ‘ 
the warring nations of Europe, by reason of which, however, | Laan ae t] tend : 
they are none the less American, they have every reason for main- | ~ mpat we urge our Senators and ( 
taining an honorable neutrality, and have done all in their power partisanship to aid the President itir 
_ to maintain it. | and conferring powers appropriate to this purp« 
Notwithstanding all this, and in spite of all that the great President “That the president of the univ tv. as chai 
of this Nation, in faithful exemplification of American charity and these resolutions to the President the United I 
; forbearance, has done to avert war, we find ourselves, this great of the Senate, the Speaker of the Ho the of W , 
peace-loving Nation, dragged to the very brink of a war it y in | sinia. and to each United States & 1 Rey 
i nowise instrumental in causing, and all through the selfish lust | Yireinia 
, of power of a European war lord claiming to rule by ‘divine | mi 
i right’: Therefore be it | * : 
“ Resolved by the people of this city and county in mass meeting ' eee ‘ " " 

assembled, That they pledge anew their lives and their honor to the | Hor. Srvarr Reep M. ¢ a a 

‘lefense of the American flag and the deathless principles for which Washington, D 

it stands, and that they likewise pledge to the President of the United Do all you can for draft bill, %t nt 

States and to the Congress thereof their unfaltering and united sup Hexny Il. St 

port in this hour of the country’s need. j D ~ee , 








——————————— 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HERBERT J. DRAN 
OF FLORIDA, 
In tHe Howvse or Representatives, 
1917. 


E, 


oO” 
27, 


Friday, April 


Mr. DRANE. Mr. Speaker, I have always been taught that 
nm new Member of the American Congress would pursue the 


path of wisdom and discretion were he to refrain, during his 
first session, from taking part in debate; that he should sit 
mute while his elders and betters speak. Sir, there is no per- 
sonal ambition on my part to violate this custom; rather would 
I adhere to it. But, sir, it seems to me in this hour, the 
beginning of “the times which try men’s souls,” every lboyal 
American citizen should lift his voice, whether in field or 
forum, to tell of the faith that is in him. 

The Legislature of Florida, the State of my adoption, where 
T have spent all the days of my youth and my mature man- 
hood, and where I expect to reside until I come into my second 
childhood, every foot of whose soil I regard as holy ground, is 
now in session, and its first official act after organization on 
the 3d day of the present month was to pass, by unanimous 
vote, a resolution pledging their lives, their property, and their 
sacred honor in a new Declaration of Independence; pledging 
those things held sacred by every American-born man child to 
support the statesman in the White House; to support the 
American Congress in its every effort to uphold the dignity 
and honor of the American people; and to compel respect for 
their flag on every sea. 

Sir, my conscientitious conviction is that every man who, 
under the Constitution of the United States, is “equal before 


the law” with every other man; every man who, under our, 


Constitution is free to pursue happiness, to enjoy the blessings 
of liberty and the beneficent advantages of our laws and our 
institutions, owes his allegiance to the Government in exact 
equality to the allegiance of every other man. 

My very first official duty, when I sat for the first time as 
a Member of the American Congress, the hardest and sternest 
duty I ever performed, the greatest responsibility I was ever 
called upon to assume, was to cast a vote which would commit 
my country to war. Sir, I performed the duty, I assumed the 
responsibility as God gave me light; and I did so believing 
that the spirit of my loyal American constituents would ap- 
prove. My next duty and responsibility was the logical se- 
quence of the first, to provide the financial means for carrying 
on the war; a vote which provided from the inexhaustible re- 
sources of the American people, the most stupendous sum of 
money ever voted in the history of mankind; and now, in its 
logical sequence, comes still another duty, that of providing 
men. Mr. Speaker, the cost of war may not be paid in gold; 
would to God it might be. There is only one legal tender in 
war, it is not gold, nor show, nor protestations of patriotism ; 
it is not martial music er martial display. The legal tender of 
war is human life; the lives of good men and good women and 
innocent children. The interest on a war debt may not be paid 
entirely in gold; it must be paid, sir, in widows’ weeds, in the 
weeping of women bereft and the wailing of innocent children 
deprived of their bread. Without this awful cost, if paid only 
in gold, war would be cheap indeed. What, then, must be the 
method of conducting the war at the lowest possible cost; 
which will require the smallest sum of this legal tender of 
human life? To my mind, sir, the only answer would be: Let 
every man do his duty. 

The man who has been so fortunate as to accumulate wealth 
should do his part just as the man who, less fortunate, must 
toil and sweat to supply the needs of his loved ones. The duty 
should fall alike upon the just and the unjust; upon palace and 
hovel; upon shop and counting room; upen the man of the 
street and the toiler in the field; every man who claims America 
as his home should do his duty as an American citizen, each man 
according to his talent and the Nation’s need. We assume—aye, 
sir, we kuow—that every Member of the American Congress is 
earnestly endeavoring to perform his duty in such manner as will 
bring the war to its most successful conclusion, and it is one 
of the highest proofs of the wisdom and endurance of this great 
Republic that debate upon this momentous question has been 
allowed to run practically without limit. It is a question of so 
far-reaching importance that I feared to commit an error; so 
far-reaching that it reaches every branch of human endeavor ; 
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so far-reaching as to reach every fireside in the land: so far- 
reaching as to summon from the paths of peace every man oj 
military age. I desired to take counsel with the people of Flor- 
ida, whose representative in part I am, and whose vote, for a sea- 
son, is entrusted to my keeping. Having taken counsel with my) 
people, it has been a source of great gratification to me that | 
am informed from every section of my congressional district 
that they approved my course in voting for the war resolution: 
that they approved my course in voting this stupendous sum of 
money; and that they approve the course which I am now 
about to adopt, of voting that every man wnder the American 
flag shall perform the duty of an American citizen and take tha: 
part in the defense of his Government when the Commander i) 
Chief of its Army and Navy shall point the way. 

Mr. Speaker, we are prone to boast—because we are a proud 
people, that this great Republic on the Western Hemisphere ; 
the only Republic true to its name and which shall last as long 
as time without crumbling. At the time of its birth, when our 
forefathers were fighting for its very existence, we who read 
history know that there was never but one element of danger 
of failure, and that was when the American Congress hesitate | 
and delayed in giving its fullest and most loyal support to its 
great commander in the field, George Washington; the Ie- 
public stood through the storm and uncertain existence unti! 
the days of the sixties, when there came the period of night and 
darkness and distress, and it seemed for a time as though the 
efforts of our fathers had been in vain. Again, the fate of the 
Republic wavered in the balance, but that was because the Amer- 
ican Congress hesitated and quibbled over the methods and 
means while the Commander in Chief of its Army and Navy, 
who was destined in a little while to “lay down his life for his 
friends,” waited for the decision of the American Congress to 
give him its undivided and most loyal support; and now, sir, we 
come again to a period of uncertainty and distress, when an- 
other statesman in the White House, a fit successor to Wasl- 
ington and Lincoln, bowed down with the weight of responsi- 
bility as to how best to preserve the Republic which Washince- 
ton established and Lincoln saved, is hampered and embarrasse:i 
while the American Congress, loyal though it is, enthusiastic for 
success though it may be, hesitates and quibbles over small 
questions of detail of how best to bring about a happy conusum- 
mation of his desires. Mr. Speaker, I accord to every Member of 
this Congress the right to exercise his conscience and his judg- 
ment as God gives him light to see, but as for me, feeling as [ 
do, that I am supported by an overwhelming majority of the 
loyal American citizens whom I represent, I propose by every 
vote and act to stand by the President and help him to carry 
out the war program which he and his expert advisers, learned 
in the horrible science of war, have laid before us, 

This is not, sir, a question of sentiment, it is a question of 
business, cold-blooded business, nothing more and nothing less. 
Were I to indulge in sentiment—and I am prone at all times 
to do so—my memory would hark back to a scene which I wit- 
nessed a few days ago as I looked out of my office window in 
this city. Marching up and down through the street and on the 
lawn of the handsome building in which I have iy office, I 
saw a company of youthful soldiers, little boys, drilling, soldicr 
fashion, with new guns, just from the carpenter shop and made 
entirely of wood. A little lad marched with them carrying 2 
flag, which was nearly heavy enough to lift him off his feo: 
had the wind blown, and he called himself a color sergeant. 
A youthful captain of about 12 years of age marched proudly 
at their head giving orders in true military fashion, which orders 
they obeyed in many instances like trained veterans. They 
were without uniform, were soiled and unkempt as boys are wo! 
to be, just schoolboys; and as I looked there came to my mili! 
the words of the immortal bard, “And then comes the school 
boy, with satchel and shining morning face, creeping like sni:il. 
unwillingly to school”; and which they doubtless would, lac 
it been a matter of school rather than playing soldier ; and thei 
I thought again of something else that Shakespeare had sai: 
“And then the soldier, bearded like the pard, swearing strance 
oaths, jealous in honor, sudden and quick in quarrel, seekii 
the bubble reputation, even in the cannoen’s mouth.” And then, 
sir, I looked again, and watching them, not carelessly, as a mun 
of the street, but with a dreamy look in their eyes, I saw some 
of the soldiers of the sixties; some smiled rather wistfully, | 
thought, as they stroked their beards, others shook their hea:s 
and limped away on their staffs, while others lingered nei’. 
speaking words of commendation to these little soldiers of tlic 
twentieth century. When some of these old men spoke I wis 
again reminded that Shakespeare said: 

The sixth stage shifts into the lean and slippered pantaloon; with 


spectacles on nose and pouch on side; his youthful hose, well saved, 
a world too wide for his shrunk shanks. His big, manly, voice chans- 





ing again to childish treble, pipes and whistles in the sound. 
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And then he wrote: “ Last scene of all in this strange, event- 
ful history is second childisiiness.” Here indeed, sir, were two 
generations of children, the soldier of the sixties, now a child 
again, and the young ehild soldier of the twentieth century. 
God grant that these little soldiers of the twentieth century 
may be permitted in their “ military careers” to always “ play 
soldier” on the green, midst happy surroundings and smiles 
and peace and plenty. God grant that they may “seek the 
cannon’s mouth” only to watch the birds which build their 
nests therein. God speed the day when they may “beat their 
swords into plowshares and their spears into pruning hooks,” 
and war shall be no more. Sentiment; but we deal not in 
sentiment now. 

A few days ago I stood at the tomb of a man who rested from 
his labors more than a hundred years ago; there was nothing 
there but a mausoleum, mayhap a hand full of ashes and a 
memory, but invciuntarily, sir, in the faded evening light, I 
uneovered my head, for I stood at the tomb of the founder of 
this Republic, Washington, As I returned to the city, the 
capital of earth’s grandest Republic, admiring, sir, even in 
a spirit of awe, in the brief time between twilight and dark- 
ness, its towers and spires and minarets and domes, looking, sir, 
as one would imagine, like the new Jerusalem itself, I passed 
what is destined to be the most magnificent memorial ever 
erected to mortal man, the memorial to Abraham Lincoln, who 
saved the American Republic in the sixties; and beyond that, 
standing against the sky line, a great gray monument, seeming 
almost to reach. to heaven itself, the monument of him to gave 
the Republic life; whose very name, this proudest of earth’s 
cities bears. Sir, as I looked it reminded me, in its somber 
eray, of a pillar of cloud; and T thought of the story I learned 
at my mother’s knee, long years before I entered into manhood 
and she entered into rest, wherein the children of Israel 
wandered in the wilderness and “ Jehovah went before them hy 
day in a pillar of cloud to lead them the way, and by night in 
a pillar of fire to give them light, that they might go by day 
and by night; the pillar of cloud by day and the pillar of fire 
by night departed not from before the people.” 

The pillar of cloud is the memory of Washington as exempli- 
fied by that monument standing before all peoples. Do we 
American people wander in the wilderness now? Sir, I ad- 
monish you to follow the example of Washington, be true to his 
memory. But where is the pillar of fire? Sir, there is a fire of 
patriotism burning brightly in the heart of every true Ameri- 
‘an; and among the children of Florida it has already burst 
into one great pillar of fire and her sons are willing to follow 
this successor of Washington in the White House, who shows 
you the way in this night of darkness and distress and who has 
the wisdom and the statesmanship to give you light. I stand 
by the President. Knowing as I do that the destiny of this 
Nation rests, not upon a sentiment, however lofty that senti- 
ment may be, I deem it my solemn duty to uphold the acts of 
the Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy, by giving him 
what of my feeble strength I may; to set aside sentiment and 
deal with this horrible situation in a practical way. You will 
understand, Mr. Speaker, that I do this absolutely without 
Sentiment, when I tell you that I have only one son, and in the 
course of nature he will be my only son when I shall cease 
from life’s labors and disappear from the haunts of men. As 
I remarked at the beginning, the legal tender in war may not 
be paid in gold, it must be paid with human life; and freely 
and voluntarily and with his full consent I lay that price upon 
the altar of my country, and with it I lay a father’s leve, by 
voting for the bill as recommended by the President. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. BENJAMIN K. FOCHT, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In rue House or Representatives, 
Saturday, April. 28, 1917. 


Mr. FOCHT, Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me to extend 

my remarks in the Recorp I include the following: 
INTERVIEW WITH CONGRESSMAN FOCHT, 
, Interviewing Congressman BENJAMIN K. Focur, of the seventeenth 
Pennsylvania district, Mr. Harry N. Price, the well-known character 
sketch and human-interest story reporter on the Washington Post, 
put this question to the Pennsylvania Congressman : 
If you were President of the United States, what would you do?” 
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“Tr President, 


what woulda I do?” retorted Mr. Focutr. “If Presi 
dent, as far as I could within my constitutional rights, when the war is 
over I would do something to help rehabilitate poor, brave, bleeding 
France for her response to the appeals of Benjamin Franklin, the great 
Pennsylvanian, in sending Rochambeau to with his sloops of war 
and soldiers and supplies which brought the sword of proud Cornwallis 
to the dust at Yorktown and right there made us free And for Eng- 


land, too, I would have something, if nothing more than merey and pity, 
after her 800 years of conquest over weak people around the circle of 


the globe Early adopting the easy way, the way of Benedict Arnold 
was tempted to his ruin and the princes of India fell and the Boer 
generals were induced to quit fighting, and with every treaty ever made 


with Napoleon regarded as they are now looked upon by Germany in 
time of war, merely ‘ scraps of paper,’ the pround island kingdom finally 
finds herself up against it, and this monarch cries to our Republic { 
help. But all this is only well-known history, even though the presen 
methods employed to excite our modern press, and through this pot 
tial agency the country, these historical facts may be somewhat obs 
and not too well understood at this time. 

“ Sothern, the great actor, tells a lot of things he would do in tl 
marvelous play ‘If I Were King.’ Now, if I were President I would 
summon every resource America commands or would require and swee} 


the seas o” all interference with legitimate American rights, German 
England, and all other countries to be included in my purpose My 
war, if any war at all, would be for America and her citizens, and not 
for any European king, dynasty, or plutocracy. I would follow 
course laid out by our fathers when they designed this Republic anc 
fight to the last old man and the last schoolboy and the last dollar, 
for America, but not one cent would go to help continue the murd 
that now drenches Europe in blood. Instead of sending our mo. 


and our youth to the trenches of Europe to be consumed in hell's fire 
of war there, I would conserve our resources for better 
the war is over. 

“I would take advantage of the opportunity now offering to extend 


things when 


freedom throughout the world—real freedom, individual sovereignty, 
but not the spurious and counterfeit sort supposed to be enjoyed in 
limited monarchies and so-called republics, which in reality are only 


military despotism, where the people are tricked and deceived just as 
some few either in ignorance or mendacity would permit the old 
Machavellian game to be played here. With Europe down and ont in 
every resource, bleeding, crushed, and contrite for ber sins against God 
and humanity, I would help all the stricken peoples back, but with the 
people ruling, and all despots and all entailed rights absolutely on the 
scrap pile as effete if not noxious. My condition for the rendering 
of this belpfulmess would be the elimination of the three big 
of the centuries, the Hapsburgs, the Romanoffs, and the Hohenzollernus, 
with the expurgation of the autocratic and all-controlling Ministry o! 
England. Great LBritain’s entailment laws which perpetuate the feudal 
system under which few are free and rich and the many are poor and 
helpless subjects, would have to be abolished, and instead of a cond! 


Hasse 





tion where only 10 per cent of those who occupy land and propert 
own it, all would have the same opportunity frugal and industriou 
men have here in America. For anything we might do to bind the 
wounds of Great Britain I would demand the freedom of Ireland, 
whose great and brave people stood with the iron men of Germany 


referred to by Tacitus and Caesar, fought 
tion against England, and again in 1812, and who saved the Union in 
1861-1865. I would not be an easy mark for the machinations of either 
Lombard Street or Wall Street in this hour when my country has th: 
balance of the world’s wealth, but I would prepare my country to 
mect an embattled world and do it in the name of freedom, individual 
sovereignty, intelligence and happiness, and I am sure the power of 
God would be with my purpose and in the accomplishment of which 
not a shot need be fired by America. 

“We took under our banner of freedom some new and raw recruits 
when we gave the Philippines, Cuba, and Porto Rico their liberty. 
Now, at this opportune time I would strive to carry freedom, real fre: 
dom, which Europe does not have, across other seas, and in doing this I 
would feel it my duty to my countrymen to make honorable trade 
agreements so that in the coming upbuilding after the war our com- 
merece might not suffer any disadvantage. 

“Tf President Wilson would rear a monument for himself to stand 
by the side of that of Moses, our Savior, and Abraham Lincoln, the 
opportunity now knocks at his door, and if he accepts it, the freemen 


the battles of the Revolu- 


of unborn centuries will applaud his name. The chance of ages is 
before him and the Nation awaits the opportunity to support him in 
everything American, and in extending without hate or malice or war 


to others the blessings of real freedom. 

“And ali this I would do if 1 were President and the Constitution 
of my country permitted the use of such power, but since T aim we 
President, I am ready to stand squarely back of the man who is In ca 
of hostilities with any other country,” concluded Mr. Focur, 

MAKE FAVORABLE TRADE AGREEMENTS 
Focur in the Lewisburg Saturday News, Ma 
31, 1917.] 

With special representatives of the French and British Governments 
due to arrive in America in the course of a few days, and the wager 
said to be offered by Lloyd's, the big world underwriters, of 10 to 1 
that the war will be over within GO days, there is injected new sensa 
tions if not thrills into the war situation. In any event no matter 
whether these foreign representatives are to visit this Government 


FREE IRELAND AND 
[By Congressman B. K, 


with some sort of peace arrangement in their satchels, or whether 
they are coming to tell just how the money they want from us is to be 
returned and when, their contemplated and announced visit hus greatly 


intensified interest about the halls of Congress. Therefore all await 
Balfour, of England, and M. Viviani, of Irance, and the outcome of 
their visit and errand. 

With these representatives on our soil and under our protection, no 
better opportunity could be offered than on this occasion for looking 
somewhat ahead for the business and the commercial future of 
America. When the war is over we should have some of the world's 
new trade, and now when England as a single nation is really help! 
to conquer Germany, and France is almost bled to death, it is a fine time 
to get just consideration. Certainly if the war is to go to a finish it 
is self-cvident that * Uncle Sam” must compicte the job for the allic 
and if we go in with men, money, credit, and provisions, to put ou 
Prussianism and rescue France and England, we most not cryerlook 


the fact that we may be poor, too, when we get through, and we caught 
to know that we are going to have at least an even start commercially 
with the allies after we help them to win. Our laborers, farmers as 


well as capitalists, should be well kept in mind 








Our suggestion goes with the little proviso that Lloyd’s are wrong 
in their guess about the whole thing in Europe falling down in 60. days. 
This may be true, but there is no such official word in the air around 
Washington; yet, of course, barring a “ leak,’’ such important informa- 
tion would not be divulged through the agency of administration 
seurces, 

Long ago in this department we predicted that we would not get into 
this world war in the same a way other nations are involved, 
and while we are yet hopeful that we may not, the way things have 
a eng during the past two weeks puts our guess very much in 
jeopardy. 

In the House on Tuesday the weather vane spun around a few times 
and pointed the way in which some important matters may head. A 
southern Democrat could not understand why there should be conscrip- 
tion, and especially among farmers, whose sons in time of war will be 
needed on the farms to raise food for the soldiers. The question of 
raising 4,500 soldiers by conscription or draft in each congressional 
district in the United States was deemed the fair way to raise a real 
army, but the draft was always odious, which is the reason England 
has never enforced it, and here a call for volunteers —_ be first made. 
The other question upon which there is far from unanimity is that of 
sending our armies to fight on the Continent of Europe, and the news- 
papers here have modified the demands for this and now speak oply of 
the possibility of sending troops there, and then only after a year’s 
training. 

But the spirit of ‘76 is abroad here, and so far as Congress is con- 
cerned, while there my be talking by some and talking and writing by 
others, every stur in the field of blue will always be ablaze and every 
stripe aglow. 

Talk about a b/!'ion-dollar Congress! This one is to provide more 
funds than it cosi to fight the Civil War and pay as much for pensions 
since the South tried to make the big get-away. But Congress is in 
session, and the Congress is sovereign, and you would have thought so 
when on Tuesday the Senate sent over for concurrence a little item of 
one hundred million *‘ for expenses for the President which he might not 
know he is going to have.” By unanimous consent the bill went back 
with notice from everybody that Congress must know more about items 
even as small as one hundred million. It was a unanimous protest, 
Democrats and Republicans alike demanding an estimate for which the 
one hundred million was to provide, and there was some talking to the 
point on the subject. Representative FiTzGRRaLD, the Democratic cbair- 
man of the House Ways and Means Committee, had this to say: 

“I do not believe myself that any situation has arisen that makes it 
either necessary or desirable to establish in this country the most abso- 
lute autocravy the world has ever known in government.” 

The Republican House leader, JAMES R. MANN, added these few words, 
following which the House adjourned over unti] the next day with the 
hundred million hanging in the air. 

“| hope that we will not be asked, in the endeavor to spread democ- 
racy throughout the world, to abolish it at home.” 


{From the Lewisburg Saturday News, Apr. 21, 1917.] 


TIME TO FREE IRELAND. 


When Congressman Focut was asked by a Washington reporter 
“What he would do if he were President?"’ among other things he 
said, in substance: “‘ For such assistance as we may render England I 
would require as part compensation that Ireland be made free.” 

Following this suggestion, made March 31, there was this week intro- 
duced into Congress by Congressman MepiLt, McCorMIcK, of Chicago, a 
resolution calling upon that body to take advantage of the psychological 
moment and press Ireland's freedom as one of the conditions involved 
in the final peace settlement. 

This is the time of all times to end the bondage of the island which 
has given America s9 many statesmen, soldiers, and industrial workers. 
No one expected a —— for Russia_at this time, and yet the yoke 
of the oppressor was thrown off; the German Emperor has just prom- 
ised more equitable representation in legislative deliberation, and the 
Empire is not far removed from the likelihood of becoming a Republic 
upon the close of the war, or even before. Then why should the pro- 
posal of a free Ireland be regarded as out of alignment and keeping with 
the trend of the times? It is not, but on the contrary is altogether 
timely and germane to President Wilson’s propaganda of universal 
democracy. 

Make Ireland free. 


LUTHERANS LOYAL TO AMERICA AND THE PRESIDENT. 


The following was read in the Memorial Lutheran Church, 
of Washington, by Rev. Henry Anstadt on Sunday, April 15, 
1917: 

Whereas the Government of the United States has declared that our 
beloved country is in a state of war, and it becomes the duty of all 
citizens to give the authorities their most earnest support, we, the 
presidents of the three general Lutheran bodies in America, viz, the 
General Synod of the Lutheran Church in America, the General Council 
of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in North America, and the United 
Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in the South, do hereby 
call upon and request the members of these bodies now, as they ever 
have done, to affirm and approve by word and act their loyalty to the 
President and Congress of the United States; and we further recom- 
mend to the congregations in our cities and towns that they form 
American Red Cross chapters in their respective communities for the 
amelioration of the lot of our brave soldiers in the field and our sailors, 
and that they offer up prayers that the war may end with honor to our 
country and in an early and perpetual peace, 

THEODORE E. ScCHMAUK, 
J. A. SINGMASTER, 
M. G. SCHERER, 


{From the Philadelphia North American, Apr. 20.] 
COL, ROOSEVELT AND HIS AMERICAN VOLUNTEERS. 


Here is a fact which may be taken as evidence of the weakness or of 
the strength of democracy, according to the point of view: While 
earnest folk have been arguing laboriously as to whether this country 
should send troops to Burope, and while the Government of the United 
States has been making plans for a large Army to be employed a year or 
two hence, if necessary, and issuing urgent appeals for recruits to fill 
oe depleted ranks of the Regular Army and the National Guard, 
100,000 Americans have volunteered to go to the trenches upon the 
— announcement of a private citizen that he hoped to lead such a 
orce. 
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Once the great decision of war was made, the overshadowing n» 
tional problem became the choice of means for bringing the power of 
this Nation to bear upon the enemy. Plans vital to this end are bein- 
worked out with encouraging vigor. There is to be close cooperation 
with the governments already in the conflict; they are to have all the 
financial, industrial, and economic support which American resources 
can provide. Because of the character of their needs and the relatiy,. 
unpreparedness of the United States in other respects, these matte;, 
are the most urgent. 

But the military program is likewise of vast extent. ‘The Regular 
Army and the National Guard are to be enlisted to war strength—th js 
will require about 300,000 men—and 500,000 troops in addition are to |). 
raised by selective conscription. Yet it is the official judgment tha: 
none of the total force of more than 1,000,000 shall be sent into action 
for at least a year. 

Practical reasons of undoubted weight are cited in support of this 
policy. It would mean, nevertheless, that for 12 months, perhaps the 
most critical of the war, America would be represented by its wealth, 
not by its citizenship; and it might mean that the flag of the world 
greatest Republic would never reach the battle front at all. 

No one, we suppose, has so imperfect an understanding of what ; 
colossal struggle is that he believes the United States could soon 4) 
decisive strength. to the armies now fighting in France. It must 
conceded that we have neither the trained men sufficient to swing t\. 
balance nor the means of transporting them, But the fact remains tha; 
the senting of an American force to the front would have a moral effe.; 
translatable in ae oy! terms. The most serious reverse Prussianis:) 
has suffered since the battle of the Marne was the President's declar:- 
tion to Congress a fortnight ago. Every word had the power of an 
armed host. And in the same way every American soldier in France 
would be multiplied, because his presence would signify to Germany 
and the world democracy's sentence of outlawry against autocracy. 

It is for this reason, and not from visionary belief, that America 
can turn the tide in the field, that leaders in the European democracies 
hail the suggestion. A French statesman said recently: 

“The moral factor involved would be more important than the mlji- 
tary aid, This war is a struggle of liberal, progressive nations to ove: 
throw a reactionary governmental system. It is of the highest mora! 
importance that the United States, the most progressive power in the 
world, should be represented in this new army of crusaders." 

“ The apneerenee in Burope of even one American division,” says 
Lord Northcliffe, “ would be a sign and portent of America’s devotion 
to the cause of freedom. France and the world will never forget the 
day when a division flying the Stars and Stripes shall make its way 
to the fighting line at Verdun or on the Meuse.” Nearer stil! in 
woes with American ideals and understanding of the American 
character, Viscount Bryce states clearly the meaning of such a con- 
tribution : 

“ Even a small American force would have an immense moral effect 
The German Government would see less hope than ever of success. The 
German people, hitherto deceived and kept in the dark by their rulers, 
would turn the sooner against the military class whose arrogance and 
cruelty, they would see, have turned the whole world against them.” 

Finally, American support of the idea has been powerfully expresse: 
by Elihu Root, a citizen whose services as Secretary of War and Secr 
ore of State will long outlive in memory his disservice in politica! 
affairs: 

“One thing that ought to be done at the earliest possible day Is to 
send an American army, great as it may be or small as it must be. to the 
battle lines of France and Belgium, so that the whole world will know 
that America is willing to fight for the peers of American freedom ; 
so that the Stars and Stripes shall float beside the tricolor of France, the 
meteor flag of England, and the banner of the new Russian democracy ; 
so that no one may have any doubt that we are willing to fight wit! our 
frieage in a cause in which we have so much to gain and so much to 
ose.’ 

There are, indubitably, objections to the plan. Pro-Germanism, which 
could exult over the Lusitania massacre, cloaks its hostility under 1 
tended concern lest Americans ‘‘ dic in a European quarrel.”” Pacifism is 
aghast at the suggestion that the place to fight for justice is where its 
enemy seeks to slay it. And narrow-minded patriotism holds that (| 
United States should wait until its territory, as well as its sovercignt 
is invaded. But none of these pleas, whether of disloyal interest or s 
cere delusion, should deter the Nation from giving this convincing test 
mony of its championship of civilization. 

Objections on military grounds are more serious and require care! 
consideration. 

“For every trained man sent abroad at this time,” says a \W»« 
Department official ‘“‘ the Army will have been deprived of the ser\ 
of a hundred trained men two years hence. The vital need is 
raising of an immense army and the training of it. We can not nex 
this work for the sake of sentiment.” Great Britain, it is pointed « 
nearly wrecked herself and her allies by sending her trained troops | 
the front at the beginning and depriving herself of their invalu 
services for the training of the vast levies that were necessary. 

The logic of this position is impressive, and if the factors in | 
problem were as rigid as represented there could be no question of 
dermining the Nation's resources and impairing its defenses in ©! 
to achieve any moral or psychological effect, however far-reaching 
might be. But the difficulties had been foreseen and conquered. ‘| 
was one man in the United States, and only one, who had the vis 
the capacity, and the pene of leadership to make possible the rea 
tion in this manner of America’s ideals. 

Theodore Roosevelt’s accomplished plan for the raising of a dis 
to serve in France has been but one item in his extraordinary ser) 
to his country during the war, It is but the concrete expression 
that ardent spirit of patriotism and humanity that made his \ 
the voice of true Americanism when the soul of the nation was drus 
with false doctrine. Yet it will be remembered of him that durins 
the months when he was championing, almost alone among our lead 
the cause of national rights and international justice and prea: 
the need of defensive preparedness he was tirelessly organizing a | 
that might carry the standard of his country to the field of honor. 

Thus it was that when the inevitable war began he had ready 
enlistment 22,000 picked men eager to prove their faith in him ani 
America even unto death. And thus it was that he could formulat 
program which meets every objection raised against the proposal o! 
early expedition, 

Having personally pledged his loyal service to the President and 
all military commanders who should be placed over him, he was abl: 
offer for dispatch within 60 to 90 days “an infantry division of thr’ 
three-regiment brigades and one divisional brigade of cavers? togeth« 
with an artillery brigade, a regiment of engineers, 2 motor cycle machin 














gun regiment, 1m aero squadron, a signal corps, supply service, ete.”’— 
529.000 men selected from 100,000 applicants, every one fit to undergo 
intensive training in France for the grim work of the trenches. 

No achievement of sheer leadership ever excelled this. But far more 
important is the fact that the plan of which this is a part would ob- 
yiate the dangers justly feared by the military experts. 

Col. Roosevelt urges the raising of 100,000 volunteers—to include 
his division—* not fn the Smallest degree as a substitute for, but as the 
necessary supplement to, the obligatory system.” He would, moreover, 
have the enlistments restricted absolutely to men who would not be 
taken under the conscription law and could not be expected to enter 
the Regular Army or the Militia. Three Regular Army officers for each 
+900 men—66 officers in all—would be the trifling extent of his drain 
tipon the experts whose services are vital in the creation of the main 
armies of the Republic. 

From the day when Col. Roosevel'’s plan was first made known it 
has been assailed by ignorance and partisanship. Critics sneered that he 
was “ going off half-cocked "—and the answer is the revelation that his 
force is ready for mobilization within two months. They charged that 
he was embarrassing the Government, and the answer was his visit to 
the White House to offer loyal support and his powerful advocacy of 
the President’s entire policy. They complained that he threatened to 
disrupt the military program of the General Staff, and the answer is a 
proposal which adds strength to it. 

Sentiment and strategy alike urge that at the earliest day American 
patriotism and energy can accom lish it the flag of this Nation shall be 
in its appointed place on the firing line. For our sins of neglect and 
self-indulgence we must suffer the reproach of being unable to send it 
there with a force that would be decisive ; but let us send it, if only as 
a symbol of our faith and high resolve! Let us send it in the spirit 
which Theodore Roosevelt has so splendidly interpreted : 

“We owe this to humanity. We owe it to the small nations which 
have suffered such dreadful wrong from Germany. Most of all, we 
owe it to ourselves. to our national honor and self-respect. For the 
sake of our own souls, for the sake of the memories of the great Ameri- 
eans of the past, we must show that we de not intend to make this 
merely a dollar war. Let us pay with our bodies for our souls’ desire. 
Let us without one hour’s unnecessary delay put the American flag on 
the battle front in this great world war for democracy and civilization 
and for the reign of justice and fair dealing among the nations of 
mankind.” 





Letter from the Farmers’ National Committee on War 
Finance. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. LANGLEY, 


OF KENTUCKY, 
I~ tue Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, April 30, 1917. 


Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include a letter from the 
Farmers’ National Committee on War Finance. 

The letter is as follows: 

FARMERS’ NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON WAR FINANCE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
To the United States Congress. 

GENTLEMEN OF THB CONGRESS: The farmers of this country affill- 
ated with this committee, composed of members of the leading farm 
organizations of the country, are unqualifiedly in favor of a graduated 
income tax, as proposed by the American Committee on War Finance, 

This being a war for democracy, we submit that the only way to 
finance the war democratically is on the pay-as-you-go plan, by con- 
scripting the accumulated wealth and surplus incomes to pay. the 
enormous money cost coincident with conscripting the young men to 
pay with their lives the enormous human sacrifice demanded to win 


the war, Any less democratic method of meeting the cost of the war 
will be considered by the farmers of the Nation unpatriotic and 
unworthy of this great Republic. 
Respectfully submitted. 
FarMERS’ NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON War FINANCE, 


By Geo, P. HAMPTON. 





Americanize the Capital as a Wise Measure of War 
Preparedness, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROYAL C. JOHNSON, 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA. 
In tue House or Representatives, 
Saturday, April 28, 1917. 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by insert- 
ing an address delivered by Hon. Theodore W. Noyes, editor of 
the Washington Star, before the Washington Board of Trade on 
April 27, 1917. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


The address is as follows: 
AMERICANIZE THE CAPITAL AS A WISE MPFASURE OF WAR PREPAREDN! 
Washingtonians have been ur 


rging a constitutional amendment whi 
shall give them the status of citizens of a State for the purpose only 
of representation in Congress and the Electoral Collec: they now 
urge only an amendment which, as an irreducible minimum of justi 
shall empower Congress. in its discretion, to give them this statu 


War is upon us. 
attention. 

Is this a time to redress the Capital's political grievances? 

Yes, says Washington. To Americanize the political aliens « 
District of Columbia is to do justice and to relieve the Nation 
proach and shame—achievements which, like the motion to 
are always in order. And not only in a general, but in a speci 
is this Americanizing process peculiarly opportune, in that it reflect 
the very thought and spirit of the times and is an integral part of 11 
legislation which springs naturally from the patriotic impulse tow 
true preparedness, 


World issues and vital 


national question 


TO AMERICANIZE CAPITAL PECULIARLY OPPORTUNP, 


The dominating thought to-night concerns vitalized America 
patriotic self-sacrifice in war-preparedness; a quickening and {1 
fying everywhere of the fine, strong spirit of American nationalit In 
these days of exalted Americanism Washingtonians are in the front 
rank of devoted Americans. They have ever been foremost wh« 
Americanism meant loss instead of benefit, when to be Americar 
meant to place both sacrifice of treasure and blood sacrifice upon 1! 
Nation’s altar. 

I do not now emphasize the unique patriotic service which Washin 


tonians have rendered, far surpassing in this respect all other An 
cans, in the creation, maintenance, and upbuilding of the Nationa! 
Capital. To-night I compare them with other Americans solely on t! 
basis of the degree in which they and others have respectively met 
general patriotic obligation that is common to all. 


WASHINGTON’S NATIONAL TAXES, 

Washingtonians have paid their proportion of every national tay, 
direct or indirect, from the birth of the Nation. The only nation: 
taxes that fall directly and in ascertainable amounts upon Americar 
are the internal-revenue taxes, including the excise and income tay 
In total contribution in 1914 to these taxes Washington excecds 22 of 
the States, though it exceeds in population only 6 of them. Its con 
tribution is xreater than those of 9 of the States combined. T! 
Washingtonians’ per capita contribution to these national tax 


greater than that of the citizens of 36 of the States, 

WASHINGTON'S BLOOD SACRIFICE 

have risked life and shed their blood in every na 
tional war. To preserve the Union the first volunteers came from 
capital, and Washingtonians supplied a greater percentage of troop 
in excess of their quota than nearly every State in the Union In th 
War with Spain they sent to Cuba a fine regiment exceeding their quota 


Washingtonians 


in numbers. The same response was made when the summons to the 
Mexican border came. At that time the percentage of men of military 
age enrolled in the Organized Militia was greater in the District than 


in any State in the Union. 
border than 22 of the States 

In war to-day no other Am an 
thusiastically and effectively to the call 
They are eager volunteers of money 


Washington sent more soldiers to th: 
community responds more en 
to arms and universal servi: 


for war through the Red Cross 


and other agencies, and of personal service through enlistment jn Army, 
Navy, National Guard, or Home Defense League rhey show patrioti 
readiness to bear the burden of conscription, whether in the shape of 
taxes imposed on lines which cause the District of Columbia to con- 


tribute more per capita than three-fourths of the States and more abso- 


lutely than nine of the States combined, or in the shape of universal 
personal service and the selective draft. 

To every demand of devotion and self-sacrifice made upon American? 
Washington has rendered, is rendering, and will alw tys render full, 
hearty, and unstinted response. 

NATIONAL BURDENS IMPOSED}; RIGHTS DENIED 

In genuine representative governments rights and privileds i 
separably wedded to obligations and responsibilit Ilow do the Wa 
ingtonians, thus burdened with national obligaticns, fare in respect 
American rights and privileges? 

Before the judicial branch of the National Government they ar 
United States Supreme Court says, less than aliens in the right 
and be sued. 

In relation to representation in the legislative branch and by ¢ 
executive branch of the National Government they are on the sar 
footings as aliens. 

They are good enough Americans to pay taxes and go to wat 
not good enough Americans to be represented in the Congr which 
taxes them and sends them to war 

In relation to national taxes, their sole function is to pay They 
have nothing to say, like other national taxpayers, meerning the 
amount and kind of taxes they shall pay and hcew the tax money shall 


be spent. 

In relation to national war their 
ence to command. They have no voice, 
councils which determine war or peace. 
in the Government which requires 
-_— to die. 

n all the expanse of the continental and contiguous United States, 
from ocean to ocean, from Canada to Mexico, every Territory bas heen 
exaited into Statehood, and the District of Columbia is the only rv 
maining American community whose people are still compulsory occu 
pants of the national hospital for politically defective and delinguent 
Americans. 


function is to fight in obed 
like other Americans, in the 
They have no representation 
them to fight, to bleed, and 


sole 


NO EXCUSE OF NATIONAL ITY. 


These gross discriminations against the Americans of the District 
Columbia find no excuse in national impotency or national necessity 


NECE 


The suggestion that the Nation is impotent to cure this evil i 
insult to American character and capacity No other nation in the 
world degrades in national representation the people of its « I 


below the residents of its other cities. 
These discriminations are not neces 
trol by Congress of the 10 miles square. 


sary to the constitutional cor 
Correction of them, American 


izing the District of Columbia, does not destroy or diminish that con 
trol. 
or 2 out of 98 in 


Representation by 1 out of 426 in the House and by 1 out of 97 
the Senate would obviously fall short of givit the 








District control of Congress 
a dog. 

To give this national representation to the Washingtonians works no 
change in the local government or in the financial relation of Nation to 
capital. Exclusive power is still in the hands of Congress representing 
the Nation, and the change merely makes the District politically a part 
of the Nation and gives the 360,000 Americans in the District repre- 
sentation In that Congress. 

Even this change is not made directly and immediately by the con- 
stitutional amendment for which, as the minimum of justice, we are 
now petitioning. No representation whatever is given by the amend- 
ment itself. lt merely empowers Congress in its discretion, at the fit- 
ting time, to grant to the Washingtonians this measure of national 
representation, 

Congress now has the power to grant full national representation to 
the people of a new State, and the nominal representation of a voteless 
Delegate in the House to the residents of a Territory. Is there any 
incongruity or evil or danger in granting to Congress the closely_re- 
lated power of giving this limited representation in their National Gov- 
ernment to the Americans of the District of Columbia? 

The present condition convicts the Nation of a paradoxical incon- 
sisteacy, inequity, un-Americanism, unpatriotic unpreparedness, 

It involves injustice to the capital and shame to the Nation. 


PARADOXICAL INCONSISTENCY, 


Ilow can the Nation with consistency and self-respect tax_ these 
860,000 intelligent, public-spirited Americans of the capital and send 
them to war as patriotic Americans and at the same time slur and 
degrade their Americanism by keeping them unnecessarily in the same 
omers as aliens in relation to all branches of the National Govern- 
ment 

The Americanism to which the Nation confidently appeals in these 
times that stir men’s souls must not be, through the Nation’s neglect or 
fault, a stunted, dwarfed, distorted Americanism in respect to any of 
the Republic's sons who rush to arms in the Nation's defense. 

The shock of war electrifies the Americanism of the Nation as well 
as the individual, of Americans collectively as well as individually. 

Will not the Nation, now demanding of the individual a purer, 
higher, stronger Americanism, respond on the instant to its own appeal 
and thoroughly Americanize itselt? 


ABROAD ; CRUCIFIERS AT MOME. 


In the impressive and inspiring words of President Wilson: “ We 
are glad * * * to fight thus for the ultimate peace of the world 


So small a tail could never wag so large 


SAVIORS 


and for the liberation of its peoples, the German people included. 
* * * The right is more precious than peace and we shall fight for 
the things which we have always carried nearest our hearts—for 


democracy, for the right of those who submit to authority to have a 
voice in their own governments.” 

Washingtonians are among “those who submit to authority.” Are 
not all Americans then fighting in this war for the Washingtonians’ 
right “to have a voice in thelr own government’’? Or is there an 
implied proviso in our proclamation which causes us to fight in this 
war to establish representative government everywhere in the world 
except in the Capital of the great representative Republic? 

Surely the Washingtonians who go to war in response to their coun- 
try’s call do not shed their blood or lay down their lives to secure 
representative government for everybody else in all the world except 
themselves. 

America will, as a matter of course, first liberate and give repre- 
sentative government to all her sons, Washingtonians included, before 
sending them forth to fight to bestow these vital privileges upon the 
rest of mankind. 

The purpose of the war is to substitute democracy for autocracy 
everywhere. Let us make a beginning by substituting democracy for 
autocracy in the Nationai Government of the Nation's city. 

Shall we applaud representative government in Russia, urge it 
upon the people of Germany, go to war to establish it in all the world— 
and then spit em, mock, and crucify the principle of representative 
government in the Capital of our great self-governing Republic? 

If the Nation and Capital are to be the saviors of representative 
government abroad, they will surely not remain its crucifiers at home. 


UNPATRIOTIC UNPREPAREDNESS. 


Preparedness, like patriotism, is in the alr and in the universal 
thought. 

The Nation is physically unprepared for war. Its muscles are un- 
trained and flabby. It does not know how to use weapons of offense 
or defense. It does not know how to concentrate, coordinate, and 
effectively apply its whole strength. It has not organized its powers 
and resources. 

The Nation, faced with war, is struggling desperately to overcome 
this unpreparedness. 

But there is an unpreparedness of mind and of spirit as well as of 
muscles and sinews, bviously a nation would be unprepared in 
spirit to enter a war to destroy slavery in another hemisphere if it 
held a portion of its own people in slavery at home. Clearly an 
army composed in part of slaves is unprepared in spirit to fight for 
freedom for somebody else 

Is the United States prepared in spirit to fight as the champion 
of world democracy against autocracy and of representative against 
despotic irresponsible government when it tolerates the autocratic non- 
eceoeensive government of its own Capital under its own exclusive 
control ? 

America, like the crusaders of old, is an armed knight who gocs 
forth to battle in the cause of representative government. his 
champion of democracy against autocracy protects himself from head 
to foot in the armor of tested republicanism. But in this process of 
preparedness for battle he omits, strangely enough, the breastplate of 
republicanism which should protect his heart from the thrusts of 
autocracy. 

In place of Achilles of old, invulnerable except as to his heel, is our 
modern Achilles, invulnerable except as to his heart. 

No more striking exhibit of supreme unpreparedness 
imagined. 


could be 


AN UNCONCEALABLE NATIONAL SHAME. 


Un-Americanism at the American Capital is startlingly unexpected 
and incongruous. 

The exposure of a shameful! national disfigurement is here most glar- 
ingly conspicuous. It can not be hid. It is like a saber slash across 
the face or a brand burned deep on cheek or brow. 
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An eyil condition maintained by the Nation at the Nation’s Capital i, 
rightly viewed as typical and characteristic, The shame is nationa! 
not local. 

Autocratic nonrepresentative government in the only American ter) 
tory governed: exclusively by the Nation brands the Nation itself di« 
tinetly and indelibly as un-American. As is the Nation's city so is th; 
Nation. The Capital is the Nation’s heart. If the Republic is tainte: 
a ap eee Eee at its heart, the whole of the body politic is thu- 
ainted. 

Washington's slave pen in time of civil war thus branded the Nati: 
itself with the shame of slavery, and to rid itself of this reproach t! 
Nation freed first of all through compensated emancipation the slay; 
of the Nation’s city. First to destroy slavery of the body, the Nationa) 
Capital is the last to free political slaves. All of Washington is r, 
tained by the Nation as a political. slave pen, in which dwell Americans 
who are political allens. Shall not the slave pen of to-day be emptied 
like the old? 

The shame of un-Americanism at the National Capital is thus na- 
tional and unconcealable. It is flaunted before all the world. As 1} 
counterpart of Hawthorne's Scarlet Letter A, America exposes upon j 
breast a black letter U, proclaiming itself in its Capital “ Un-Repy 
lican, un-Democratic, un-American.” For the’ Washingtonian polit 
cally the black U stands for “ Unclean, unclean, unclean,” the warnin« 
cry of Americans tainted with the political leprosy of non-Americanisy 


AMENDMENT TIMELY AND VITAL. 


Consistency and justice; national pride and self-respect; the wil! | 
efface a shameful blot from the national escutcheon ; the spirit of t) 
Americanism and righteous hatred of autocracy in any guise: 
patriotic impulse toward full preparedness of the Nation as the cha 
pion of democracy and representative government everywhere in 
world—all combine to make irresistible at this very moment our ap; 
for the adoption of this amendment. 

Washingtonians will not fight less vigorously and enthusiastica! 
for their country if these grossly unjust discriminations, slurring ani 
oqemas their Americanism, are not immediately corrected. 

But should the Nation take advantage of this unselfish patri 
devotion to perpetuate an evil springing from its own unpatriv 
neglect, from its own lack of appreciation of the requirements of 1! 
sp rit of true Americanism? hould not the Nation, irrespective 
the — nleas of the Washingtonians and purely as a national con 
abolish the evil and injury-working paradox of nonrepresentative 
American government of the National Capital territory under exclus 
national control? At a time when all Americans are thrilling in | 
sponse to the appeal for a purer, higher, stronger Americanism and | 
a more devoted and self-sacrificing spirit of American nationality \ 
not the Nation insist, in accordance with the spirit of the times ani 
its own vital interest, that there shall no longer exist at the very h 
of the body politic this foul abscesS of non-Americanism? Surg 
relief to the Nation from this threat of blood poisoning is an essent 
war measure, an urgent patriotic task. Cut it out unflinchingly / 
it out at once! 








Aeronautics, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MURRA HULBERT. 


OF NEW YORK, 


In tHe House or ReEprRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, May 1, 1917. 


Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Speaker, we have just concluded tlie 
consideration of House bill 8971, making appropriations to 
supply urgent deficiencies for the Military and Naval Establish- 
ments, among which I am glad to note $43,450,000 for military 
aviation ; $760,000 for antiaircraft guns, and $1,640,000 for am 
munition therefor; and $11,000,000 for naval aviation; or 
total of $56,850,000, as compared with $18,000,000 appropriated 
in the last Congress. 

in this connection, under leave to extend my remarks, I desir 
to put in the Recorp the very admirable article by Rear Admira! 
Robert BE. Peary, chairman of the National Aerial Coast Pat: 
Commission, appearing recently in the Army and Navy New 
San Francisco, Cal. : 


A DEPARTMENT OF AERONAUTICS FOR THE UNITED STATES AS PROVIDED 
THE SHEPPARD-HULBERT BILL, 


The most vital and immediate matter in our national preparedness 
air preparedness. In this at the present time we are not only «i 
cient—we are absolutely lacking—and yet the United States gave fligh' 
to the world. 

The remedy for this extremely dangerous condition is the immedia' 
creation by Congress of a separate independent department of av! 
nautics with one of the biggest executives the country can eee! 
its head, to have full and undivided control of the upbuilding of : 
great air service for the Nation. 

Our air service is now handled partly by the Army and partly by t! 
Navy. This manner—it can not be called system—is inherently wron:s 
It means divided and dispersed responsibility. It means diversion « 
officers from the imperative work of their respective departments : 
this crucial time. It means that aeronautics is the last and least « 
the numerous duties devolving upon these officers. 

An air fleet for the United States is a too intensely vital matter t 
be handied by boards or commissions or different departments, |) 
diluted authority or divided attention. It must be handled by conce! 
trated undivided one-man control and _ responsibility. This is th 


method which built the Panama Canal after 400 years of fussing, au’ 
it is the only way. ; 

Air preparedness for the United States centers and hinges on th: 
creation of a new Government department of aeronautics. 


Bills fox 














ihe creation. of such department have already been introduced in the 
present Congress. Congressman HUvLbert, of New York, and Senator 
Snerranp, of Texas, introduced identical bills in the House and Senate. 
These bills are modeled on the bills which created the Department of 
Commerce and Labor some years ago, and later the new Department of 


Tabor. There is reason to believe these bills have the approval of the 
President. The support of strong men in both Houses, from the Hast, 
the Middle West, and the Pacific coast, is already assured. The next 


immediate step is to secure sufficient additional support to insure the 
speedy enactment of these bills into law. 

The building of an air flect for this country can then be under- 
iaken at once and pushed to rapid materialization. Individuals and 
organizations can do no more effective work for preparedness than 
by using the wires and mails to urge every Congressman and Senator 
to use his influence and efforts to support these bills. 

Collier’s of March 24 has the following: 


“Our Army and Navy are virtually blind. We have less than 200 
trained aviators in the service. These 200 will be busy training other 
men to fly. We have not a single aeroplane equipped with a gun. We 


have had to refuse 2,000 applications from men who wished to enlist in 
the Aerial Reserve Corps authorized by President Wilson last summer 
because we had no way of handling them. What are we going to do 
q bo ? - 

. li to information obtained from the Government and pub. 
lished in February of this year, there were in service in the Navy 37 
seaplanes, 53 officers, and 163 enlisted men. In the Army, 73 ma- 
chines, 96 officers, and 600 enlisted men. ; 

On the other hand, Germany, France, and Great Britain are said to 
have some 10,000 aeroplanes cach in commission, and it is said that 
the personnel of the French air service numbers more officers and men 
than our entire Army. ; 

In the matter of grasp of the importance of the new service as 
shown by expenditures of various countries the contrast is equally 
striking. 

A single illustration will suffice. Canada is to expend 
this present year in building a great air fleet. 

Our total appropriations for aeronautics 
$18,000,000 and for this year the same. 

in round numbers, $80,000,000 for Canada in one year and less than 
$40,000,000 for us in two years, One-fourth of the amount of our 
next-door neighbor, with a population less than the State of New York. 

The immediate needs of this country are: 

First, A strong aero coast patrol and defense system along our 
entire coasts from Eastport, Me., to Brownsville, Tex., and from San 
Diego, Cal., to Cape Flattery, Wash, A national burglar alarm, as it 
were, around the entire country. ; 

A year ago, in a public address which has since been printed as a 
United States document, I stated that ‘“ we should have at the very 


$80,000,000 


last year were about 


minimum not less than 2,000 seaplanes ready for duty on the Atlantie | 


coast and an equal number on the Pacific; 5,000 on each coast would 
be better.” ce : 

On the 5th of last February the Acrial Coast Patrol] Commission, of 
which I have the honor to be the chairman, wrote to the President 
stating, among other things, that 1,000 aeroplanes along our Atlantic 
coast would increase the efficiency of our coast protection 200 to 500 
per cent. . . . } ; 

Second. We need an efficient air patrol for every mile of our Mex 
ican frontier, a line four times as long as the present 
western battle front. 


planes at Columbus when Villa made his raid he would have been 
located and captured within a week. 

Third. We need antiaircraft defense for our great cities. There 
should be immediate and cnergetic action to protect our great cities 
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The Flag. 


ENTENSILON OF 


HON. GC. CRAMTON. 


MICHIGAN, 


REMARKS 


LOULS 

Or 
In rue [louse or RepresENtTATIVES, 
Vonday, 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted 
me to extend my remarks in the Recorp I desire to place befor: 
the House a notable tribute in verse to the flag of our country, 


tpril 30, 1917. 


to 


! written by Mr. Charles G. Crellin, of Michigan: 


or 


European | 
Iliad there been a dozen aviators and serviceable | 


from the possibility of almost indescribable destruction from alr raids, | 


Paris furnishes a good example of such defenses. 


These defenses include numerous expert aviators, with swift armed | 


planes; numerous antiaircraft guns, capable of throwing a 
miles into the air, mounted in and around the city, some of them on 
ears that can be transferred rapidly on the city electric lines; numer- 
ous powerful searchlights to cover the air above the city with a net- 


shell 4 | 


work of light; sensitive microphones to detect the sound of an ap- | 


proaching propeller; the whole system connected by telephone and 
wireless with controls in secret undergrouad chambers like the mine 
casemates of a fortified harbor. 

These are the three principal items of immediate permanent air 
equipment, In addition to these we need seaplanes for the use of 


our fleets and aeroplanes for our coming great Army. 

One thing should be recognized and borne constantly in mind—that 
while this immediate air preparedness is for a present military 
emergency, the money and effort expended on our air service will! all 
count toward a great peace air service, toward the commercial air 
development which is surely coming at the close of the war, and in 
which the United States, the mother of flight, should have no diffi- 
culty, with her resources and inventive genius, in securing and re- 
taining supremacy. 

This peace air service means the carrying of mails; the transporta- 


tion of passengers and express material; the life-saving patrol of our | 
beyond our 


coasts, with a speed, thoroughness, and cheapness far 
present Coast Guard and Reveaue Services. 

England and France have built up the great air services which they 
now have under the adverse conditions of the greatest war in history. 
Previous to the war they had divided and uncoordinated contro! in 
their air work, The inexorable logic of war has forced them to create 
* concentrated and undivided control under one-man power. 

The climate of the Pacific coast, with its astonishingly large number 
of flying days in a year, makes it ideally adapted for the location of 
sreat ayiation training schools and manufacturing plants. 

This fact, and the deep and practical interest of your manufacturing 
concerns and aeronautic organizations, should insure the Pacific coast 
a leading place in the air industry of the country; but to insure this 
position a department of aeronautics, which can recognize the im- 
portance of these conditions, and which has the power to encourage and 
ncrease them, is a sine quo non, 

7 With a separate department of aeronautics with a man like Gen. 
Goethals at its head, with the experience of Great Britain and France 
to guide us, we can have a great air fleet in a year. Under the present 
System we may, never have it. 

- If. we should 

fleets of a hostile nation, would it not be ‘superlative irony an 
that We should be struck down by 2 weapon which we ourselves forged? 

It would be like the eagle from Aesop's fable—pierced by an arrow 
feathered from his own wing, 


be crippled or seriously injured by the superior air | 
tragedy | 


THE FLAG, 


Stars of the carly dawning set in a field of blur 
Stripes of the sunrise splendor, crimson and white of 
Flag of our father’s fathers born on the field of strife, 
Phoenix of fiery battle risen from buman life, 

Given for God and freedom sacred indeed the trust 


Left by the countless thousands returned to the silent dust. 
lag of a mighty nation waving aloft unfurled 
Kissed by the sun of heaven, caressed by the winds o° the world: 


Greater than kingly power, greater than all mankind, 


Conceived in the need of the hour. inspired by the Master Mind 
Over the livin,s children, over the laurecled grave, 
Streaming on high in the cloudless sky, banner our fathers gave, 


Flag of a new-born era, token of every right, 

Wrung from 2 tyrant power, unawed by a tyrant’s might; 

Facing again the menace outflung from a foreign shore, 

Meeting again the challenge as met in the years before , 

Under thy spxngled folds thy children await to give 

All that they have ov are that the flag they love shall live 
Charles G. Crellin, 


Fort Huron, Mich, 





Selective Conseription—Militarism a Menace to Democ- 
racy—Is Labor to be Enslaved?—How About the Con- 
stitution? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM J. CAR 


or 


¥ 
; 
WISCONSIN, 


Ix 


rut THousr or Representatives, 
1917, 


the bill (HI. R. 3545) to authorize the President to increase 

porarily the Military Establishment of the United States. 
Mr. CARY. Mr. Speaker, one more vicious attack 
spirit of American liberty! Oue more deadly insult to the 
patriotism and intelligence of American manhood! One more 
abject and miserable surrender to the wiles and influences that 
Washington foresaw and warned us against in these 
words: 


Naturday, 28, 


ipril 


On tem- 


on the 


immortal 


4 Against the insidious wiles of foreign influence (I conjure you to be 
lieve me, fellow citizens) the jealousy of a free people eught to be con 


| stantly awake, since history and experience prove that foreign influence 


| to come over here and enlist their subjects, and I 


| 


| 
| 


is one of the most baneful foes of republican government. But that 
jealousy to be useful must be impartial, else it becomes the instrument 
of the very influence to be avoided instead of a defense against it 
Excessive partiality for one foreign nation and excessive dislike fou 
another cause those whom they actuate to see danger only on one side, 


and serve to veil and even second the arts of influence on the other. 
Real patriots, who may resist the intrigues of the favorite, are Hable 
to become suspected and odious, while its tools and dupes usurp the 


applause and confidence of the people to surrender their interests. 
Selective conscription, you call this bill? Who is to do the 
selecting? Who are they going to select? Who are they going 
to let go?) You passed a bill the other day giving the recruiting 
officers and press gangs of foreign monarchies right and power 
prestime 
these sume enlisters or recruiters are going to teach our re 
cruiters the gentle art of pressing as it is done across the water. 
I saw in the Evening Star of Tuesday, April 24, an article 
whose headline read “Gen. Bridges Tells of British Errors,” 
and then the article went on to state that the-volunteer system 
had failed in England. Well, suppose it cid fail in England? 
Does that mean it will fail here? Has it ever failed here in 
the past? Did it fail at Lexington in 1775? Did it fail at 
New Orleans in 1815? Did it fail at Gettysburg or Santiago? 
Mr. Speaker, every battle that ever was fought by American 
soldiers or sailors on land or sea; every victory an American 
Army or Navy ever won was fought by volunteers. Does any 
Member of this House seriously believe that we have deterie- 








_ 


rated? TI for one believe that the young-and virile manhood of 
America is just as ready to fight and die for America to-day as 
they ever were. I know that the State of Wisconsin will fur- 
nish her full quota of husky scrappers, and a surplus if neces- 
sary, and I have absolute faith that every other State in the 
Union will do its fair share without the persuasion of a press 
gang. 

What Wisconsin has done in the past and what she is ready 
to do in this present is clearly and patriotically expressed in 
the following telegram from the Hon. FE. L. Phillip, governor 
of Wisconsin: 





MADISON, WIS., April 18, 1917. 


lion. Wm. J. Cary, M, C.. 


Washington, D. C.: 

In reply to an inquiry by the New York American on the question of 
conscription I sent them the following wire to-day: 

“I favor universal military training and the National Guard system, 
but not militarism in the European sense. I am opposed to conscrip- 
tion as advocated by the Military Staff. If we will adhere to the vol- 
unteer plan we will raise an Army more promptly and give patriotic 
men an opportunity to show their loyalty to the country, and we shall 
have the fighting spirit in our Army, which, in my judgment, is nec- 
essary to wage war successfully. As to conscription at the present 
time, I believe it 1s both unwise and unnecessary. . This State stands 
ready to furnish 20,000 men on 30 days’ notice and such additional 
troops thereafter as the needs of the country will require if the Presi- 
dent will so order and the War Department will provide opumest. 
During the Civil War Wisconsin, with a population of only 800,000, 
gave Lincoln 91,000 men. The patriotic spirit of the sixties still lives 
here, and it is unnecessary to call Wisconsin’s men to the flag by com- 
pulsory act, 

BE. L. Puititpe, Governor. 

That the Americans of German birth and descent in Wisconsin 
will prove as loyal to-day as they always were in the past ought 
not to require any new proof, but I will insert here an article 
from the Germania-Herold of April 7, a Republican newspaper 
printed in the German language in Milwaukee: 

war! 

The Constitution of the United States lays down for 
form of government. 

Ours is a representative government. That is to say, the Constitu- 
tion in none of its provisions recognizes the referendum, the right of 
participation by the people through direct specific ballot. Neither does 
the Constitution direct that the representatives in Congress, in the 
Senate or in the House, submit to the prevailing wishes of their con- 
stituents. These representatives, on the contrary, are given the right 
to decide upon the weal and woe of the country according to their own 
conviction, 

So they 
whatever 
moment. 

We, the citizens of the United States, ourselves drew up this Con- 
stitution, and have voluntarily subjected ourselves to its provisions. 
Consequently we must abide by the decision of Congress. 

Opponents to the step Congress now has taken hold the view that 
it was not to the interest of the United States to enter the European 
war; that, furthermore, circumstances did not warrant war; and, 
finally, that the Nation owed it to its own sense of justice to exercise 
forbearance to the other side after having accorded it to the one side. 

Especially did the opponents of the war emphasize that. British 
influences on the Nation, resulting from the identity of language, as 
well as from their control of the cable service, operated against a cor- 
rect judgment as to the best interests of America. 

Whatever these influences may have been, however, the fact remains 
that Congress, under the provisions of the Constitution, acted accord- 
ing to its own judgment in the best interests of the Nation, and that 
every citizen must, and will, submit to this decision as the decision 
of the court of last resort. 

- - = * e ae * 

Many citizens, before this decision was reached, felt obliged to give 
assurances of their loyalty. Such action could only emanate from the 
mistaken notion that there were citizens who were not Americans in 
the fullest meaning of the word. 

The case is different for those who are stepping from civil life into 
military service, thereby accepting new duties under new conditions. 
These with raised hand and throbbing heart take the new oath of 
allegiance. May thousands upon thousands do their duty in this 
manner within the next months, 


To further indicate the readiness of Americans of German 
blood to show their loyalty, let me insert here a record of enlist- 
ments in Milwaukee on April 11, from the Milwaukee Free 
Press, and also a clipping on the same subject: 

Tue Day’s REcRUITS. 

After establishing a record of enlistments that put even Chicago to 
shame, “recruiting row” in the Plankinton Arcade Tuesday exerted 
every effort to avoid the slump that almost inevitably comes after a 
marked achievement. The purpose which inspired every worker in the 
intensified campaign was productive of results, and when the day’s 
work was ovef the military services of the United States were ewelled 
by 52 stalwart Wiscensin boys. The young men who helped Milwaukee 
maintain its position as a premier recruiting city follow: 

THE ARMY, 

Aifred Chatell, Milwaukee; G. W. Reese, Milwaukee; Charles Sauers- 
sig, Milwaukee; F. A. Stondall, Milwaukee; Jobn Tidd, Milwaukee; 
Charles Ware, Milwaukee, 


yur country its 


their 
the 


within 
have been 


acted 
may 


rights in 
wish 


proclaiming a_ state 
of the people at that 


of war, 
particular 


THE NAVY. 


Regulars: N. H. Rowlingson, 311 Washington Street; G. E. Hau- 
schewitz, 1163 Twenty-first Street; R. F. Waterman, 537 Sixty-eighth 
street ; Arthur Hi. Jackson, Norway, Mich.; William H. Parker, 919 New- 
hall Street: L. L. Paul, 722 Galena Street: Albert A. Callies, Oshkosh ; 
J. J. Prondzinski, Winona, “Minn.: Louis P. Kropp, Racine; Lewis C. 
Rusch, Oconto; Aloysius Majchrzak. Rollins; James H, Doyle, Seattle ; 
Arthur W. De Muyser, Green Bay; Raymond O. Hussong, Greenleaf; 
Cc, W. Newberry, Madison. 
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Reserves: Elmer B. Scribner, Sheboygan; William N. Perry, Racine: 
FE. HW. Krahn, 1560 Oklahoma Avenue; F. P.. Ternes, 506 Twenty fifth 
Street; J, L. Hanratty, 477 Fourteenth Avenue; Joseph Tonfer 
Breed; P. E. Thorpe, 734 Thirty-third Street; H. H, Seybold, Lal 
Geneva ; Alex 8. Becker, West Bend; Walter L. Gottsehall, Chicago, 

THE NATIONAL GUARD. 

Company F: F. J. Sieber, 3608 North Avenué; W. 
St. Paul Avenue. 

Company D: Joseph Marifke, South Milwaukee; 
Milwaukee; Stanley Krysinski, Milwaukee. 

Company E: Arthur D. Boyd, Lancaster, Pa. 

Signal Company: L. Komarck, 1014 Cambridge Avenue. 

Field Artillery: A. K. Schoenke, 1229 Fourteenth Street: G 
Koch, 834 Downer Avenue; R. E. Gerhard, 840 Downer Avenue. 

Cavalry: R. Heinz, Vifty-third and Blue Mound Road: M. G, 
Francis; Arthur Hartel, Milwaukee; L. Patterson, 2627 Cold s 
Avenue, 

The motor ambulance: Dr. H. 8. Sargeant, Wauwatosa: W. I. [ij 
411 Fifteenth Avenue; C. A. Geroulx, Waukesha; T. Montgomery. x; 
Joseph's Hospital; Jobn Pensen, Wales; G. W. Williams, 859 °\ 
Street; O. W. Webber, 694 Cramer Street. 


J. Wren, 261 


taymond TL Frik 


GERMANS Prove Loyat—More Rrapy TO ENLIst THAN MEN OF OrH 
DESCENT, FIGURES SHOW. 

That men of German descent are demonstrating their loyalty mo 
than men of other nationalities was shown by figures compiled by t! 
Navy recruiting official of Milwaukee. Out of 250 applicants examined 
for enlistment, by classifying the men as to nationality when ecith; 
one of the parents or both were born in a foreign country, the followi: 
results were obtained: ‘ 

German 37 per cent. 

American, 34 per cent. 

Norwegian, 7 per cent, 

Polish, 5 per cent. 

Canadian, 3 per cent, 

Danish, 3 per cent, 

Irish, 1 per cent. 

Scattering, 10 per cent. 

Out of 154 applicants for admission to the Navy, 57 were the sor 
of parents born in Germany and only 9 were sons of parents born in 
countries now fighting Germany. 

TIME TO STOP TALK, 

The above figures were compiled by Lieut. Frank Chapman and was 
a surprise to Army and Navy. officers. 

“TI think it is about time to shut off all talk about who is and who 
is not patriotic when reference to foreign born or children of foreign 
born is made,” declared Lieut. Chapman. “ These figures are a sui 
prise to every one of us. They certainly do not put the son of the 
native American in a pleasant light.’’ 

I asked a moment ago whether the volunteer system had ever 
failed, and now I ask another question, and that is, Has 
draft ever succeeded? 

History records that when a draft was proposed in 1812 N; 
England threatened to secede, and there are men still living 
who can recall the draft riots of New York during the Civi 
War. I say to you in all solemnity that you are not going t 
get either good soldiers or efficient service by any such un- 
American methods. Give American boys a good leader and a 
righteous cause and they will storm the gates of hell. You can 
lead Americans everywhere; but if I know the plain people o 
my country, and I think I do, you will find it a pretty stifi 
job to drive them anywhere. 

And the worst feature of this measure is the avenues it opens 
to rank favoritism, brutal tyranny, and unjust discrimination. 
If it were an out-and-out universal military-service act, com- 
pelling every male citizen to do his share of service, with no 
chance for favoritism, I would gladly support the measure, for 
it would at least put every American on a par, but selective 
conscription—shades of Jefferson, Washington, and Lincoln for- 
give us the sacrilege we are committing! Selective conscription 
indeed; discriminatory draft would be a fitter name. Can no 
any intelligent man see how the measure will be carried out 
The rich man, the fellow with the pull, the one who would be : 
slacker under the volunteer system will be a slacker still. 

Expecting some such measure as this, I introduced on April! 
13, 1917, a resolution indicating some of the types that ought by 
right to be conscripted first, and I will insert this resolution here : 
Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 51) instructing the Secretary of War to 

make certain selections of recruits under the proposed conscription 

law. 

Whereas the resources of our country will be taxed to the utmost 
during the coming war and all available labor will be needed on the 
farm and in the workshops of the United States; and cis 

Whereas it is proposed to raise an army by selective conscription 
Therefore be it 
Resolved, etc., That upon the adoption of a regulation to conscript !)y 

selection the War Department be instructed to select the first recruit 
from among such male citizens of the proper military age who ar 
officers or members of the New York Stock Exchange or of any other 
similar body, or who are officials in banks, lawyers, magazine editors, 
and other citizens engaged in nonproductive pursuits. 

I have received a great many letters in reference to this 
resolution, and while most have been favorable a number have 
come from the Wall Street section which have been amusingly 
abusive and show very plainly that the very thought of rea! 
field service is sending ehills and fever through the systems 
of a whole bunch of these natural born shirkers. I will insert 
a little squib from the New York Sun of April 14: 

















GOSSIP OF WALL STREET—SLACKERS AND COWARDS, 


Probably Representative Cary, of Wisconsin, is making himself be- 
Heve that the men of Wall Street are slackers and cowards and that 
they are responsible for the war and are urging its active prosecution 
in the interest of their own pocketbooks. Like many of our inferior 
Congressmen, he talks of the Street without knowledge, and argues 
along the same lines as the vigilance committees of olden days, who 
believed in hanging first and trying afterwards. Be that as it may 
Representative CARY says he is in deadly earnest about the “ slackers’ 
of Wall Street, and he therefore has introduced a resolution in Congress 
which doubtless will bring consternation to these “slackers” and 
make the Street all atremble, because the measure states that in 
raising an army by selective conscription the first selection should be 
made from such male citizens of proper military age as are officers or 
members of the New York Stock Exchange. But the Hon. Cary 
does not stop at exchange members. He urges that bank officers, 
lawyers, and magazine editors likewise should be among the first to 
be manhandled by the military press gang. Such men, he opines, are 
nonproducers. And he might add the remark of a woolly rural visitor 
to the stock exchange who, when he looked down from the gallery 
upon the apparently crazy men below, said: ‘“ They ain't worth hang- 
ing.” 


My resolution did not in any way insinuate that the Wall 
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Street gang were cowards or slackers, but the writer of this | 


saw that imputation and gave another proof of the old adage, 
“The wicked flee when no man pursueth.” 
little squib the cynical reference to my desire to see “ non- 
producers manhandled by a military press gang”; well, he is 
correct enough in that assumption. If we are going to have 


— one driving unwilling Americans with the butt end of | free us of the delusion which we have fondly cherished that we ave 
their muskets into training camps, I would much rather see | 


them exercise their brutal prerogatives on any of the non- 
producing parasites of society than to see that same press gang 
drag the hard-working, producing sons of workingmen and 
farmers from their humble homes to be driven into an army 
of conscripts and then possibly shanghaied across the ocean 
to fight alongside of other conscripts and be ordered around 
by some scion of an effete aristocracy who bought his com- 


mission and knows less about soldiering than even the members | 


of the Wall Street bunch. 


Ww hat conscriptive militarism will mean in the future, what | passed for the purpose of compelling a service in the Regular Army, 
peril there is in fastening such a hideous monstrosity upon our | 


plain people is almost impossible to estimate, but I say to you 


that in passing this infamous bill democracy is following the |) CM iicd into effect. 


footsteps of Frankenstein in the weird story of Mrs. Shelley, 
and is creating a monster that will destroy it. Let me quote 
here an editorial from the Irish World of April 28: 


MILITARISM A MENACE TO DEMOCRACY, 


Our Government has professedly entered the war to further the cause 
of democracy and to crush militarism. Yet at home the first fruits of 
our efforts are the restriction of free speech, free press, and free 


I also note in this | 


| 





assembly, and the starting of a military system whith may well make | 


any European militarist turn green with envy. Can we then further 
the cause of democracy by undemocratic methods? Can we crush 
militarism by turning the Nation into an armed camp? 
duce universal peace by forcibly suppressing all who disagree with us? 
Is not this procedure like invoking Satan to cast out sin? 

In the name of peace and democracy we are to enforce upon the 
— “selective conscription.’’ Conscription has proven itself a 
curse to every country that has tried it. Viewed from the physical 
side, it has constituted an enormous and exhausting tax; from the 
mental side, it is a machine for crushing individual initiative and inde- 
pendent thinking a machine for turning free-born men into autematic 


Can we intro- | 


servants of thé ruling class; while from the moral side, it has entailed 


consequences unfit for discussion in this paper. 

But if plain conscription be a curse, “ selective conscription” is an 
utter abomination. ‘ Selective conscription” is what David practiced 
when he sent Bathsheba’s husband to the front, but the Bible does 
not use so fancy a name for his deed. When David's act is repeated 
& sanered thousandfold, does it become more respectable, more demo- 
cratic? 

The free States in the British Empire—Australia and Canada—have 
refused conscription. Germany, whose militarism we are to crush, has 
a law forbidding the sending of conscript soldiers beyond the seas. 
Our own free iand is being driven to do not only what Australia and 
Canada have refused to do, but the very thing which military Germany 
has refused to do. And our “servants” do this to us in our name, 
without consulting us, without even giving us an opportunity to pro 
test. What are we coming to? 

It seems, indeed, full time that the American people should awake 
to the menace of militarism to democracy. The American people as- 
suredly love freedom and treasure democracy. ‘To safeguard them it is 
necessary to crush militarism at home. To crush militarism at home 
is not Ly the best service but the biggest service we can render to 
humanity in the campaign against militarism everywhere. 


While we are listening to the advice of agents of the British 
monarchical empire on the draft system, suppose we turn for 
© moment to American history and see what that giant intellect, 
Daniel Webster, had to Say on the same subject. I quote some 
extracts of a speech delivered in the House of Representatives 
when a draft bill was introduced in 1812: 


That measures of this nature should be debated at all, in the councils 
of a free Government, is a cause of dismay. The question is nothing 


less than whether the most essential rights of personal liberty shall be 
Surrendered and despotism embraced in its worst form. 
* * * 7 . . 7 
Is this, sir, consistent with the character of a free government? 
Is this the real character of our Constitution? 
The Constitution is libeled, foully libeled. 


Is this civil liberty‘ 
No, sir; indeed it is not. 


| seatter them abroad like the 


° ® ® ! » rovis s ve > 
squib, who is doubtless familiar with the bunch, immediately | the provisions of our Government. 


The people of this country have not established for themselves such 
a fabric of despotism. They have not purchased at a vast expense 
of their own treasures and their own blood a Magna Charta to be 
slaves. Where is it written in the Constitution, in what article or 
section is It contained that you may take children from their parents 
and parents from their children and compel them to tight the battles 
of oe war which the folly or the wickedness of government may en 
gage in? Under what concealment bas this power lain hidden which 
now for the first time comes forth, with a tremendous and baleful 
aspect, to trample down and destroy the dearest rights of personal 
liberty? Who will show me any constitutional injunction which makes 
it the duty of the American people to surrender everything valuable 
in life, and even life itself, not when the safety of their country and 
its liberties may demand the sacrifice, but whenever the purposes of 
an ambitious and mischievous Government may require it’ Sir, I 
almost disdain to go to quotations and references to prove that such 
an abominable doctrine has no foundation in the Constitution of the 
country. It is enough to know that that instrument was intended a 
the basis of a free goverment and that the power contended for is 
incompatible with any notion of personal liberty. An attempt. to 
maintain this doctrine upon the provisions of the Constitution is an 
exercise of perverse ingenuity to extract slavery from the substance 
of a free government. It is an attempt to show, by proof and argu 
ment, that we ourselves are subjects of despotism and that we have a 
right to chains and bondage, firmly secured to us and our children by 
It has been the labor of other men 
at other times to mitigate and reform the powers of government by 
construction, to support the rights of personal security by every species 
of favorable and benign interpretation, and thus to infuse a free spirit 
into governments not friendly in their genera! structure and formation 
to public liberty. 

The supporters of the measures before us act on the opposite principle 
It is their task to raise arbitrary powers, by construction, out of a 
plain written charter of national liberty. It is their pleasing duty to 


the subjects of a mild, free, and limited Government, and to demon 

strate by a regular chain of premises and conclusions that Government 

possesses over us a power more tyrannical, more arbitrary, more dan 

gerous, more allied to blood and murder, more full of every form of 

mischief, more productive of every sort of misery than has been exer- 

cised by any civilized government, with one exception, in modern times. 
. . . * . e . 


I would ask, sir, whether the supporters of these measures have 
well weighed the difficulties of their undertaking. ave they con- 
sidered whether it will be found easy to execute laws which bear such 
marks of despotism on their front, and which will be so productive 
of every sort and degree cf misery tn their execution. For one, sir, 
I hesitate not to say that they can not be executed. No law professedly 


not any law which under color of military draft shall compel men to 
serve in the Army, not for the emergencies mentioned in the Constitu 
tion, but for .ong periods and for the general objects of war, can be 
The operation of measures thus unconstitutional 
and illegal ought to be preverted by a resort to other measures which 
are both constitutional and legal. It will be the solemn duty of the 
State governments to protect their own authority over their own mill- 
tia, and to interpose between their citizens and arbitrary power. 
These are among the objects for which the State governments exist, 
and their highest obligations bind them to the preservation of their 
own rizhts and the liberties of their people. IL express the sentiments 
here, sir, because I shall express them to my constituents. Both they 
and myself live under a Constitution which teaches us that “ the doc- 
trine of nonresistance against arbitrary power and oppression is ab- 
surd, slavish, and destructive of the good and happiness of mankind.” 
With the same earnestness with which I now exhort you to forbear 
from these measures, I shall exhort them to exercise their unquestion- 
abie right of providing for the security of their liberties. 

In my opinion, sir, the sentiments of the free population of this 
country are greatly mistaken here. The Nation is not yet in a temper 
to submit to conscription. The people have too fresh and strong a 
feeling of the blessings of civil liberty to be willing thus to surrender 
it. You may talk to them as much as you please of the victory and 
glory to be obtained in the enemy’s Provinces; they will hold those 
objects in light estimation, if the means be a forced military service 
You may sing to them the song of Canada, conquest in all its variety 
but they will not be charmed out of the remembrance of their sut 
stantiat interests and true happiness Similar pretenses, they khow, 
are the graves in which the liberties of other nations have been buried 
and they will take warning. 

Laws, sir, of this nature can create nothing but opposition If you 
fabled serpents’ teeth, they will spring up 
into armed men. A military force can not be raised in this manner 
but by the means of a military force. If the administration has found 
that it can pot form an army without conscription, it will find, if it 
venture on these experiments, that it can not enforce conscription with 
out an army. The Government was not constituted for such purposes, 
Framed in the spirit of liberty and. in the love of peace, it has no pow 
ers which render it able to enforce such laws. ‘The attempt, if we 
rashly make it, will fail and having already) thrown away our peace, we 
may thereby throw away cur government. 


Reading this speech and studying carefully the Constitution 
one is compelled to ask whether conscription does not violate 
the thirteenth amendment, and is it not an attempt to enslave 


! labor? 


Mr. Speaker, this bill ought to be buried so deep that it 


i; would be forgotten before it was even fully known, It was 


“eonceived in iniquity and born in sin.” It will fasten the 
burden of militarism on unborn generations. We claim that we 
are going into this war in the cause of democracy, and then we 
proceed to put democracy in our own country in steel handcuffs 
We profess that we are fighting militaristic junkerdom in Ger 
many, and then we hand over the bureaucratic militarists in 
our country power enough to outjunker the junkers; we de 
Aare that we are in deadly conflict with autocracy, and every 
day we pass some hew measure emasculating democratic rep 


resentative government and vesting powers in administrative 
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branches of our Government that will soon make us out-Kaiser 
the Kaiser. 

Oh, in God’s name, let us eall a halt before it is too tate. 
Fight and fight to the death if need be for every American 


right; but let us fight like Americans for America, and always 
and only for— 
Our flag, the one flag: 
The fag for me and you, 
Glorified all else beside 
The Red, the White, and Blue. 

That is the supreme issue, Mr. Speaker. We are in this: war, 
according to the peoples’ view, to protect American rights, and 
for no other purpose. If we must fight, we can and we will, but 
we will insist on fighting in the American fashion, and I know 
that we need neither advice nor instruction from any outside 
source. We have developed the greatest country in the world 
without needing the advice of any foreign country. We have 
successfully fought over a half dozen wars without needing the 
nnilitary advice of any foreign Governments or the expert 
knowledge of any officer trained in the atmosphere of European 
inilitary snobbery, and we do not need that advice to-day. Nor 
do we need the counsel of any foreign diplomat to tell us what 
our policy should or should not be. 

The diplomats of Europe do not and will not and probably 
can not see any public policy from an American point of view. 

Democracy in any of the forms which we understand is abso- 
lutely unknown and unfathomable to the minds of the men in 
charge of State affairs abroad. When they yield any measure 
of self-government to the people, it is done only under the 
pressure of impending danger or to bribe and cajole unwilling 
peoples to do something they have no liking for. 

I only need to indicate the one example of how the question of 
home rule in Ireland has been handled and is being handled 
to-day to prove that the generous, humanity-loving principles of 
democracy, as we understand them here, are unknown across the 
sea and the solemn twaddle about the fight for democracy that is 
handed out is, in the language of the street, just “ plain bunk.” 

This country, and this country alone, can tell what democracy 
means and is. We, and we alone, are in a position to give advice 
and instruction. We did not ca!l for help, and we do not need 
it. They did call for help, and we are giving it in money, in 
food, and now in men. If we are to pay the piper, we should eall 
the tune ; and iz we are to do the fighting, we will be fully able to 
say just when, where, and how we prepose to do it. 

Let me in closing ask my countrymen to read carefully what 
the distinguished and universally beloved Speaker of this House 
had to say on the bill under consideration. If a patriotic Ameri- 
ean is to guide the destinies of this Nation during this crisis, 
the words of the Speaker will show him the way. The American 
volunteer forever! We know what he has been; we know what 
he will be and what he has done and will do, but we have no 
faith in the American conscript. 
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ON. WILLIAM A. AYRES, 


OF KANSAS, 
In roe House or Representratives. 
Friday, Aprit 27, 1917. 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, in all of the debate on this bill 
there seems to be a disposition on the part ef the opponents of 
the selective-conscription plan to leave the impression on the 
country that the proponents of the plan were belittling the vol- 
unteers. Nothing can be further from the fact. All American 
citizens are proud of the volunteers of each and all of our wars. 
Too much can not be said—no; not even enough—of the patri- 
otism of these noble men; but it is the system which permits 
one class of men to make the sacrifice by volunteering to fight 
the battles of the Nation when those who are just as able 
physically and financially, and in fact even more so, are per- 
mitted to stay behind as slackers; it permits those to volun- 
teer who in thousands of cases leave behind dependents and 
helpless ones, while others who have no one depending on them 
stay at home and reap the benefits of the sacrifices made by the 
volunteers. It permits the industries of the country to be 


i 


paralyzed, because those in all of the avocations of life answer 
to their country’s call while thousands of able-bodied loafers 
stay behind. 


If a nation is worth living in it is worth fighting 
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for, and one and all owe a universal obligation to the N; 
and all should be on an equality in such service. 

I fee} my inability to meet all of the objections urged a; 
this measure, for I have no personal experience from a milit 
point of view. Therefore, I feel that I am justified, in ansy 
ing many of the objections made by some of my constitu 
by quoting from those who speak from experience and who ; 
high in authority. I have received some letters from cons} 
ents who claim the selective-conscription plan of rais 
army violates the well-known tradition of this country 
that all our wars have been fought by the volunteers, 
invariably they will start in by calling my attention to \ 
ington. the Father of his Country. I am perfectly willine 1 
take the judgment of Washington and have done so very lars 
in reaching my conclusion on this bill. Let me call atten 
to a letter written by him on the 17th day of October, 1777 
almost at the beginning of the Revolutionary War, to The: 
Wharton, president of Pennsylvania, in which he said: 


There is another matter which I beg leave to recommend 
serious consideration of the legislature of your State; that is 


adopting of some mode of completing and keeping up the quota of , 
continental regiments. Upon an average your battalions have 
been above one-third full, and now many of them are far belo, 
that. From the extravagant prices given to substitutes in the m 

in the different States, it has become impossible to recruit more 

the bounty allowed by Congress. The New England States and Virgi: 
have begun to adopt the mvode of drafting, and, | am informed, ¢ 
have succeeded very well. {f am convinced that this will be found | 
only method of raising continental troops, and if the measure were 
become general throughout the States it would not be deemed a har 
ship. I imention this matter to you at this time in the hope that 
will as soon as possible fall upon this or some other mode to reerui 
your regiments in the course of this fall and winter; and as it is mo 
than probable that our opposition will not end with this campaign 
we ought to endeavor to have a respectable army in the field in th 
spring, before the enemy can receive further reinforcements fro: 
Europe. 

Again in a letter dated at West Point on the 18th day of 
November, 1779, to the President of the Continental Congress, hr 
said: 

In the more early stages of the contest, when men might have enlist 
for the war, no man, as my whole conduct and the uniform tenor « 
my letters will evince, was ever more opposed to short enlistmer 
than I was, and while there remained a prospect of obtaining recru 


upon a@ permanent footing in the first instance, as far as duty anid a a 
regard to my station would permit, I urged my sentiments in favor ; 
it. But the prospect of keeping up an army by voluntary enlistmen ; 


being changed, or at least standing on too precarious and uncertai a 
a footing to depend on for the exigency of our affairs, I took the 
liberty in February, 1778, in a particular manner to lay before th 
Committee of Arrangement, then with the Army at Valley Forge, a 
plan for an annual draft as the surest and most certain, if not th 
only means left us, of maintaining the Army on a proper and respect 
able ground. And, more and more confirmed in propriety of this 
opinion by the intervention of a variety of circumstances unnecessary 
to detail, I again took the freedom of urging the plan to the committ 
of conference in January iast; and, having reviewed it im every point 
of light aud found it right, or at least the best that has occurred to me, 
I hope I shali be excused by Congress for offering it to them, and in 
time for carrying it into execution for the next year, if they should 
conceive it necessary for the States to complete their quotas of trovps. 

The plan I wou'd propose is that cach State be informed by Congres 
annually of the real deficiency of its troops, and called upon to make up, 
er such less speeific number as Congress may think proper, by a dra!t; 
that the men drafted join the Army by the ist of January and serv 
until the Ist of January in the succeeding year; that from the tim 
the drafts join the Army the officers of the States from which they 
come be authorized and directed to use their endeavors to enlist them 
for the war, under the bounties to the officers themselves and tho 
recruits granted by the act of the 23d of January last, namely, 
$10 to the officers for each recruit, and $200 to the recruits them 
selves; that all State, county, and town bounties to drafts, if prac 
ticable, be entirely abolished, on account of the umeasiness and dis: 
orders they create among the soldiers, the desertions they produce, ani 
for other reasons which will readily occur; that on or before the | 
of October annually an abstract or return similar to the present ou 
be transmitted to Congress to enable them to make their requisition 
to each State with certainty and precision. 


Again, I desire to call your attention to what he has to sa) . 2 
regarding the expense of raising an army by the volunteer 
system and by militia. In this letter he states: 

As we should not be able to keep the same body in the field during 


hn) 


the whole campaign, we should a great part of the time have a doub 
set of men to pay and feed. 


And further he states: 

The mode by draft is, I am persuaded, the only efficacious one to 
obtain men, and it appears to me certain that it is the only one to 
obtain them in time. 

This is what Gen. Washington wrote on May 25, 1780, to 
Philip Schuyler, John Mathews, and Nathaniel Peabody, of th 
committee from Congress: 

Unless the yaa part of the force be composed of men regularly 4 
organized, and on the continuance of whose services we can rely, noth- 4 
ing decisive can be attempted. The militia are too precarious a dk bg 
pendence to justify such an attempt, where they form a material par! ni 
of the plan. Militia can not have the necessary habits mor the con- os 
sistency, either for an assault or a siege. In employing them essen- ae 
tially we should run a risk of being abandoned in the most critica! 
moments. The expense and the consumption of provisions and stores, 
which we are bound by every motive to economize, will be very consid- 
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erably increased. As we should not be able to keep the same body 
in the field during the whole campaign, we should a great part of the 
time have a double set of men to pay and feed, those in actual service 
and those on the march to relieve them or returning home when re- 
lieved. The operations of husbandry will suffer in proportion. 

The mode by draft is, I am persuaded, the only efficacious one to 
obtain men. It appears to me certain that it is the only one to obtain 
them in time; nor can the period which you have appointed for bring- 
ing them into the field be delayed without defeating the object. I 
have little doubt that at any time, and much less at the present junc- 
ture, the powers of government exerted with confidence will be equal 
to the purpose of drafting. The hopes of the people, elevated by the 
prospects before them, will induce a cheerful compliance with this and 
all the other measures of vigor which have been recommended and which 
the exigency requires. 

And again, in writing to his brother concerning the raising 
of troops by volunteers, he had this to say: 

I observe what you say respecting voluntary enlistment, or rather 
vour scheme of raising 2,000 volunteers, and I candidly own to you 
that I have no opinion of it. These measures only tend to burden the 
publie with a number of officers without adding one jot to our strength, 
but greatly to confusion and disorder. If the several States would but 
fall on some vigorous measures to fill up their respective regiments, 
nothing more need be asked of them, 

On August 20, 1780, this great general had seen all of the de- 
fects of short enlistments under the volunteer system and the 
want of a well-trained and disciplined army, and in a letter of 
the same date he said: 

Had we formed a permanent army in the beginning * * * we 
never should have had to retreat with a handful of men across the 
Delaware in 1776, trembling for the fate of America; * * * we 
should not have been the greatest part of the war inferior to the 
enemy, indebted for our safcty to their inactivity, enduring frequently 
the mortification of seeing inviting opportunities to ruin them pass 
unimproved for want of a force which the country was completely able 
to afford, and of seeing the country ravaged, our towns burnt, the 
inhabitants plundered, abused, murdered with impunity, from the 
same cause, 


And again, on September 15, 1780, he stated that— 


Regular troops are alone equal to the exigencies of modern war, as 
well for defense as offense, and whenever a substitute is attempted 
it must prove illusory and ruinous, 

It seems to me that, in view of the foregoing, those who 
criticize the selective-conscription plan of raising an army and 
rely upon Washington as authority are much mistaken. I 
could give many other quotations from the Father of our Coun- 
try sustaining the plan of raising an army by universal draft 
or conscription; and it seems to me that the foregoing should 
be sufficient, but as further evidence of Washington’s views as 
to universal conscription I desire to call attention to the law 
that was passed in 1792 at the beginning of the Republic, under 
his administration, which provides for universal and even com- 
pulsory military servce for every citizen between 18 and 45 
years of age, which is as follows: 

That each and every free, able-bodied, white male citizen of the re- 
spective States, resident therein, who is or shall be of the age of 18 
years and under the age of 45 years (except as hereinafter excepted) 
shall severally and respectively be enrolled in the militia by the cap- 
tain or commanding officer of the company within whose bounds such 
citizen shall reside, and that within 12 months after the passing of this 
act. And it shall at all times hereafter be the duty of every such cap- 
tain or commanding officer of a company to enroll every such citizen, 
as aforesaid, and also those who shall, from time to time, arrive at 
the age of 18 years, or, being the age of 18 years and under the age of 
45 years (except as before excepted), shall come to reside within his 
bounds; and shall without delay notify such citizen of the said enroll- 
ment by a proper noncommissioned officer of the company by whom such 
notice may be proved. That every citizen so enrolled and notified shall 
within six months thereafter provide himself with a good musket or 
firelock, a sufficient bayonet and belt, two spare flints, and a knapsack, 
a pee. with a box therein to contain not less than 24 cartridges 
suited to the bore of his musket or firelock, each cartridge to contain 
a proper quantity of powder and ball, or with a good rifle, knapsack, 
shot pouch, and powder horn, 20 balls suited to the bore of his rifle, 
and a quarter of — of powder, and shall appear so armed, accou- 
tered, and provided when called out to exercise or into the service, 
except that when called out on company days’ exercise only he may 
appear without a knapsack. 


What consternation there would be to-day among some of 
our citizens if such a law should be advocated, and especially if 
compelled to arm and equip themselves as was provided in 
this law! 


: Frequently I am told in letters that the bill under considera- 
tion is contrary to the Declaration of Independence. I wish 
to call your attention to what Thomas Jefferson, the author of 
tha. great document, had to say in a letter to Gen. Kosciusko 


on February 26, 1810, in explanation of his message to Con- 
gress: 


Two measures have not been adopted which I pressed on Congress re- 
peatedly at their meetings. The one to settle the whole ungranted ter- 
ritory of Orleans by donations of land to able-bodied young men, to be 
engaged and carried there at the public expense, who would constitute 
a force always ready on the spot to defend New Orleans. The other 
was to class the militia according to the years of their birth, and make 
all those from 20 to 25 Mable to be trained and called into service at a 
moment's warning. This would have given us a force of 300.000 young 
tan, prepared by proper training, for service in any part of the United 

i while those who had passed through that period would remain 
at home, liable to be used in their own or adjacent States. These two 
measures would have ted what I deemed necessary for the entire 
security of our country, They would have given me, on my retirement 





from the Government of the Nation, the consolatory refle 
ing found, when I was called to it. not a sing! 

tion to repel a levy of contribution by a sin privateer or pirate, I had 
left every harbor so prepared by works and gunboats as to be ina rea 
sonable state of security against any probable attack: the ty rritory of 
Orleans acquired and planted with an internal force sutticient for its 
protection ; and the whole territory of the United States organized by 
such a classification of its male force as would give it the benefit of all 


tion that, har- 
» Seaport town in a cond! 






its young population for active service, and that of middle and advanced 
age for stationary defense. But these measures will, I hope, be com- 
pleted by my successor, who, to the purest principles ot republican 


patriotism, adds a wisdom and foresight second to no man on earth 
Also, I desire to call your attention to a letter written by this 
great statesman to one J. W. Eppes: 


I think the truth must now be obvious, that our people are 
happy at home to enter into regular service and that we can not 
defended but by making every citizen a soldier, as the Greeks an 
Romans, who had no standing ermy; and that in doing this, al! must 
be marshaled, classed by their ages, and every service ascribed to it 
competent class. 
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In Jefferson's message to Congress he was continually ealling 
attention to the condition of the country and to the attitude of 
the people, which was very similar to the attitude of the people 
of to-day, and many quotations could be produced from this 
great champion of the rights of the American people and free- 
dom of the Nation which it seems should convince all good, red- 
blooded Americans that all owe an obligation to the Republic in 
time of peace, and most emphatically an universal obligation in 
time of war. I have quoted very extensively from the creators 
of this Nation. Now, let me call your attention to that great 
and grand statesman known as the savior of our country, the 
immortal Lincoln. No one to-day, I apprehend, will question his 
loyalty, his patriotism, his wisdom, and feeling for the Ameri- 
can people as a statesman. He advocated universal conscrip- 
tion for the reason, as he saw it from experience, and, as he 
said, for expediency, and further that it -was the fairest and 
most equitable way of raising an army. 
he had the following to say: 

It is at all times proper that misunderstanding between the publie 
and the public servant should be avoided; and this is far more impor- 
tant now than in times of peace and tranquillity. I therefore address 
you without searching for a precedent upon which to do so. Some ot 
you are sincerely devoted to the republican institutions and territorial 


integrity of our country and yet are opposed to what is called the draft, 
or conscription. 


Amongst other things, 


At the beginning of the war, and ever since, a variety of motives, 
pressing, some in one direction and some in the other, would be pre- 
sented to the mind of each man physically fit for a soldier, upon the 


combined effect of which motives he would, or would not, voluntarily 
enter the service. Among these motives would be patriotism, political 
bias, ambition, personal courage, love of adventure, want of employ 
ment, and convenience, or the opposite of some of these. We already 
have, and have had, in the service, as appears, substantially all that 
can be obtained upon this voluntary weighing of motives. And yet we 
must somehow obtain more or relinquish the original object of the 
contest, together with all the blood and treasure already expended in 
the effort to secure it. To meet this necessity the law for the draft 
has been enacted You who do not wish to be soldiers do not like this 
law. This is natura!; nor does it imply want of patriotism Nothing 
can be so just and necessary as to make us like it if it is disagreeable 





to us. Weare prone, too, to find false arguments with which to excuse 

ourselves for opposing such disagreeable things. In this case, those 

who desire the rebellion to succeed, and others who seek reward in a 

different way, are very active in accommodating us with this class of 
a * 


arguments. * 
The republican institutions and territorial integrity of our count: 
can not be maintained without the further raising and supporting o! 


armies. There can be no army without men. Men can be had only 
voluntarily or involuntarily. We have ceased to obtain them volun- 
tarily, and to obtain them involuntarily is the draft—the conscription, 
If you dispute this fact and declare that men can still be had volun 
tarily in sufficient numbers, prove the assertion by yourse! volur 


teering in such numbers, and I shall giadly give up the draft Or tf 
not a sufficient number, but any one of you wi volunteer, he for hi 

single self will escape all the horrors of the dratt, and will thereby a 

only what each one of at least a million of h manly brethren have 
already done. Their toil and blood have been giver much for you 
as fer themse'ves Shall it all be lost rather than that you, too, will 
bear your part? 

I do not say that all who would avoid serving in the war are wn 
patriotic: but I do think every patriot should willingly take his chance 
under a law, made with great care, in order to secure entire fairne 
This law was considered, discussed, modified, and amended by Congres 
at great length, and with much labor, and was finally passed by both 
branches with a near approach to unanimity. At last it may not be 
exactly such as any one man out of Congress, or even in Congre 
would have made it. It has been said, and I believe truly, that th 
Constitution itself is not altogether such as an me of its frame 
would have preferred. It was the joint work of all, and certainly th 
better that it was so. * * * 

The principle of draft, which simply is involuntary or enforced serv 
ice, is not new. It has been practiced in all ages of the world It wa 
well known to the framers of our Constitution as one of the modes of 
raising armies at the time they placed in that instrument the provision 
that “the Congress shall have power to raise and support armies.” 
It had been used just before in establishing our independence, and 
was also used under the Constitution in 1812. Wherein is the pecntiar 
bardship now? Shall we shrink from the necessary means to maintain 
our free Government which our grandfathers employed to establish it 
and our own fathers have already employed once to maintain it Are 
we degenerate? Has the manhood of our race run out? 

Again, a law may be both constitutional and expedient, and yet may 
be administered in an unjust and unfair way. This law belongs to a 
class, which class is composed of those laws whose object is to dis- 
tribute burdens or benefits on the principle of equalit No one of these 
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laws can ever be practically administered with that exactness which 
can be conceived of in the mind. A tax law, the principle of which is 
that each owner shall pay in proportion to the value of his property, 
will be a dead letter if no one can be compelled to pay until it can be 
shown that every other one will pay in precisely the same proportion, 
according to value; nay, even it will be a dead letter if no one can be 
compelled to pay until it is certain that every other one will pay at 
all—even in unequal proportion. Again, the United States House of 
Representatives is constituted on the principle that each Member is 
sent by the same number of people that each other is sent by; and yet, 
in practice, no two of the whole number, much less the whole number, 
are ever sent by precisely the same number of constituents. The dis- 
tricts can not be made precisely equal in population at first, and if they 
could they would become unequal in a single day, and much more so in 
the 10 years which the districts, once made, are to continue. They can 
not be remodeled every day, nor without too much expense and labor, 
even every year. td 

This sort of difficulty applies in full force to the practical administra- 
tion of the draft law. In fact, the difficulty is greater in the case of 
the draft law. First, it starts with all the inequality of the congres- 
sional districts; but these are based on entire population, while the 
draft is based upon those only who are fit for soldiers, and such may not 
bear the same proportion to the whole in one district that they do in an- 
other. Again, the facts must be ascertained and credit given for the 
unequal numbers of soldiers which have already gone from the several 
districts. In all of these points errors will occur in spite of the utmost 
fidelity. The Government is bound to administer the law with such an 
approach to exactness as is usual in analogous cases and as entire good 
faith and fidelity will reach. If so great departures as to be incon- 
sistent with such good faith and fidelity, or great departures occurring 
in any way, be pointed out, they shall be corrected; and any agent 
shown to have caused such departures intentionally shall be dismissed. 

With these views and on these principles I feel bound to tell you it 
is my purpose to see the draft law faithfully executed. 

I should think this would be sufficient to show how this 
creat statesman viewed this troublesome question. 

It is said by historians that one of, the greatest, if not the 
createst, military genius of this country was Gen. Grant. At 
least I should think that no layman of to-day would question 
his ability as a warrior, and his ideas should have some weight 
from a military viewpoint. In his memoirs he had the follow- 
ing to say relative to universal conscription or draft adopted 
by the Southern Confederacy: 

The cause was popular and was enthusiastically supported by the 
young men. The conscription took all of them, 

Hie was referring to the universal draft or conscription that 
was adopted by the Southern Confederacy as early as 1862, 
and, furthermore, Gen. Grant said: 

Before the war was over further conscriptions took those between 
14 and 18 years of age as junior reserves and those between 45 and 60 
as senior reserves, 

I wish to quote further from this great general, as recorded 
in his memoirs on page 547: 

To maintain peace in the future it is necessary to be prepared for 
war. There can scarcely be a possible chance of a conflict such as 
the last one occurring among our own people again; but, growing as 
we are in population, wealth, and military power, we may become the 
envy of nations which led us in all these particulars only a few years 
ago; and unless we are prepared for it we mer be in danger of a com- 
bined movement being some day made to crush us out. Now, scarcely 
20 years after the war, we seem to have forgotten the lessons it taught 
and are going on as if in the greatest security, without the power to 
resist an invasion by the fleets of fourth-rate European powers for a 
time until we could prepare for them. 

It seems to me that this, to say the least, is very, very pro- 
phetic. He predicted years ago what our condition as a nation 
would be in the year 1917. We have moved along all througb 
these years as though nothing would happen or could happen 
until at last, by the force of necessity, we have awakened to a 
realization of our situation. At least, some have, but I am 
sorry to say a great many have not. I fear it would take an 
actual invasion to cause some to realize the condition of our 
country to-day. 

After all, when sentiment is eliminated, the question is: Which 
is the most efficient system of raising an army to fight the battles 
ot this Republic, and the fairest and most equitable way to 
raise it, taking into consideration, first, the welfare of the Nation, 
and, second, the welfare of the people? It seems to me it needs 
no more convineing proof than already produced as to the effi- 
cient way to raise an army. As to the second proposition—the 
fairest and most equitable way—I wish to again quote from the 
lamented Lincoln a letter written by him on November 21, 1864, 
from the Executive Mansion to a mother in Boston: 

Dean Mapam: I have been shown in the files of the War Department 
na statement of the adjutant general of Massachusetts that you are the 
mother of five sons who have died gloriously on the field of battle. I 
feel how weak and fruitless must be any word of mine which should 
attempt to beguile vou from the grief of a loss so overwhelming. But I 
can not refrain from tendering you the consolation that may be found 
in the thanks of the Republic they died to save. I pray that our 
Hieaveniy Father may assuage the anguish of your bereavement and 
leave you only the cherished memory of the loved and lost and the 
solemn pride that must be yours to have laid so costly a sacrifice upon 


the altar of freedom. 


Yours, very sincerely and respectlully, A. LINCOLN, 


I want to ask the most enthusiastic supporter of the volunteer 
system, Was it fair and just for this mother to make such a 
sacrifice for the Nation while others, no doubt, within the same 
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block never made any sacrifice, although more able to do so? 
Under the system of volunteering for such service the slacker 
permitted to stay at home. Under the selective-conseripti 
plan advocated by the administration it would not be possi! 
for such a sacrifice to be made by one individual. Under t! 
plan the industries of the Nation would not be paralyzed, 
cause the Government would have the right and power to p 
tect its industries and compel the nonproducer and the loafer 
bear his part of the burdens of government in such a crisis. > 
stigma is attached to any conscripted man, because the « 
chosen is on an equality with all others chosen for the s: 
duty. I repeat, if the Republic is good enough to live in 
citizen should be proud of an opportunity to answer thi 
mons in any capacity when called on to serve, 


Increase of the Military Establishment. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE EDMUND FOS: 


OF ILLINOIS, 


Ix tne Hovse or Representatives, 


Thursday, April 26, 1917. 


Mr. FOSS. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
remarks in the Recorp, I desire to print the following re 
tions from some of the prominent clubs and organization 
Chicago: 

Union Leacue Crvre, 
Chicago, March 80, 1 
IIon. Grorce FE. Foss, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: At its annual meeting, held in the clubhouse on Ma 


27, 1917, the Union League Club, of Chicago, stated its stand on 
present crisis and the manner of meeting it in the following re 
tion: 

“Whereas, with a desire to avoid armed conflict, the Government 
the United States has for many months patiently endeavore! 
diplomatic negotiations to protect its citizens in their lives ! 
property from intolerable attacks by Germany, and to secure tr 
worthy promise of security for the future, and all such eff: 
have failed, so that against its will this Nation is now on 
verge of war; and 

“ Whereas the time has come when this country must defend its rig 
and vindicate its honor decisively and by all means necessar: 
those ends; and 

“ Whereas the present crisis shows that the United States must be 1 
pared at all times to defend itself and to protect che rights of 
citizens ; and 

“ Whereas, subject only to such conditions as Congress may prescr 
all able-bodied men between 18 and 45 years of age are liable w 
Federal law to perform military duty in the service of the Un 
States; and 

“Whereas a system of universal military training will not only 
pare the citizen for service in war, but will develop in him a 
of democracy, of discipline, and of responsibility to duty, and 
add a dignity to the defensive military service of the count 
which is most justly its due: Now, therefore, be it 

“ Resolved, That the Union League Club, of Chicago, places itself « 
record as supporting the President of the United States in severing 

diplomatic relations with Germany, and in all efforts made and t 

made by him, even to the extent of war, to protect American 

and property and defend our national rights; and calls upon Cong 
to give to the President the fullest support, and further places it 
on record as favoring the principles of universal military servic: 
this emergency and for the future defense of the Nation; and 

calls upon Congress to provide by the law for universal and comp 

sory military training and service in the United States, and to e 

all laws that may be necessary to the end that the Government o! 

United States may prepare in the fullest measure to uphold the dig 

and horor of this country.” 

Very truly, yours, 
Attest: 


jliowanrp G. Herzrer, President. 


WARREN GORRELL, Secretary. 


COMPULSORY MILITARY TRAINING AND SERVICE. 
Resolutions adopted by Hamilton Club, of Chicago, March 30, 1917 


Whereas the United States as a world power is now confronted 
serious international questions and may be rar at any tin 
defend its borders, protect the rights of its citizens upon the 
and upon the sea, and to uphold with honor the cause of humanity) 
the councils of the nations; and 

Whereas manifest, efficient, available power in a free people, used « 
in the cause of justice, right, and humanity, is a guaranty of t 
respect, support, and confidence of the world and a mighty influe! 
for enduring peace ; and 

Whereas under Federal law all able-bodied men between the ages 0! 
and 45 are liable for military service and may be called upon at a 
time for such service; and 

Whereas to organize an army of untrained men in an emergency and 
put them in the field unprepared is improvident and unfair to ¢! 
men and the Nation and may result in irreparable disaster to U 
country ; and 

Whereas a proper system of universal military training will mers m 
alike for war or penne and, properly administered, will be a beneli 
physically, mentally, and morally and create in the Nation an endur!n: 
sense of national spirit, of discipline, and respect for law and respobs! 
bility to duty : Therefore be it 
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Resolved, That the Hamilton Club, of Chicago, subscribes to and in- | Whereas this country is admiited!y unprepared to wage 


dorses the principle of compulsory universal military training and serv- 
ice as an immediate necessity and a guaranty of future security, and 
urges the President and Congress of the United States to provide with 
out delay for such training and service, and calls upon our Senators and 
Representatives from the State of Illinois to use their individual and 
united efforts to secure the enactment of such legislation ; and we pledge 
our undivided and loyal support to the President and Government of the 
United States in upholding the honor of the Nation and protecting its 
citizens in their lives and property and in all of their just and lawful 
rights; and be it further — 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to the Pre 
the United States and to each Member of the Congress. 


ident of 


Resolution of the Illinois Commandery Naval and Military Order of the 
Spanish-American War. 

Whereas we, the members of the Illinois Commandery Naval and Mili- 
tary Order of the Spanish-American War, are believers in general 
military training and in the personal and national efficiency which 
would result therefrom: Now, therefore be it 
Resolved, That at a general meeting of the members of said society 

held on March 24, 1917, the approval of the membership be, and it is 

hereby, given to the measure which has been pending in Congress and 
known as the General Staff bill. And be it 

Resolved further, That a copy of this resolution be sent to the United 
States Senators from Illinois and to the Members from suid State in the 
National House of Representatives. 

This is to eertify that the foregoing resolutions were adopted at a 
general meeting of the Illinois Commandery Naval and Military Order 
of the Spanish-American War at Chicago on March 24, 1917. 

JAMES H. STANSFIELD, Recorder. 


Resolutions adopted at a patriotic meeting of citizens held at the Audi- 
torium Theater, Chicago, ll., March 31, 1917, under the direction of 
the National Security League. 

Whereas the Nation is on the verge of war; and 
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effective war, a 

condition that would be disastrous should we be attacked an en 
of even moderate strength ; and 

Whereas there is a large number of groups of vat isses who are 
opposed to adequate preparedness, and these groups orgn ed 
as to present effective objections to Congress and th trat 
and while those in favor of preparedness and universa ervice are 
doubtless numerically as great, they are represented ew organiza- 
tions, and but little effective and organized work has 


preparedness sympathizers: and 
Whereas the opportunity for securing adequate legislation covet 

versal service for preparedness is, under str of the present 

better than any yet presented . Be it 

Resolved, That it is the sentiment of the Bond Men's Club of Chi 
that universal military service is net only desirable but essential, and 
that its members will individually and as an organization do all in 
their power to persuade Congress to pass legislation designed to put such 
a policy into effect at the earliest possible moment. 

Resolved, That this erganization expresses its loyalty to the Gover 
ment of the United States in the present crisis and its desire to do all 
in its power to assist and support it; further 

Resolved, That the Bond Men’s Club of Chicago, through its officers, 
shall draft an expression of its views as abeve outlined and forward to 


| each of the Senators from Ill'nois at Washington and to each of the 
| Representatives in Congress from the Chicago district, and to the Rep- 


resentatives at large of the State, and that each member of the ciub 
be requested to wire and write both Senators and the Congressman of 


| his district asking them to use every endeavor and all speed in obtain- 


Whereas American ships have been sunk on the high seas by the sub- | 


marines of the Imperial German Government with the loss of Amer- 

ican lives in violation of specific and solemn treaty obligations and in 

vio.ation of international law: Therefore we, citizens of Chicago, in 
mass meeting assembled, “ with malice toward none, with charity for 
all, but with firmness in the right,” do hereby 

Resolve— 

First. That as ioyal Americans, without regard to political party 
lines, we a the action of the President of the United States in 
severing dip omatie relations with the German Empire. 

Second. That we peedue eur hearty support to the Government in 
every act to protect the safety of our citizens, the honor of our Nation, 
and the cause of freedom and democracy throughout the world. 

Third. That we urge Congress immediately to enact a law providing 
for universal obligatory military training and service as the only 
efficient, just, and democratic method of national defense. 

Fourth. That we urge Congress without delay to equip our existin 
troops and all troops to be raised with the most modern appliances o 
war, so that the equipment and effectiveness of our Army and Navy 
shall be second to none. 

Fifth. That if war occurs we urge the Government of the United 
States to conduct it with all the power of the Nation. 

Sixth. That a committee, of which the one officer of this meet- 
ing shall be a member, be appointed by the Chair to place these reso- 
lutions before the President of the United States and the proper com- 
— of Congress and to urge the adoption of the policies declared 
therein. 


THe CuHicaco RaAL ESTATE Boarp, 

; Chicago, April 4, 1917. 

Hon. Grorce Epmunp Foss, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear ConcRESSMAN: The Chicago Real Estate Board at its regu- 
lar monthly meeting, held in the assembly rooms, Wednesday, April 4, 

$17, unanimously passed the following resolutions : 

“Resolved, That we are heartily in favor of an act providing for com- 
pulsory universal military service which shall include all male citizens 
of a a —— age capable of bearing arms, which also shall 
provide definite organized. trained, and equipped military units suffi- 
cient in strength and numbers fer the present and the future. In this 
hour of our country’s trial we know all American citizens will present 
an unbroken front to the enemy of the United States; be it further 

“Resolved, That a 


of the United States, the Secretary of War, to the chairmen of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs of the Senate and of the House of ‘Reore- 


mes and to the Senators and the Representatives of the State of 


Respectfully submitted. 


CHARLES D. RICHARDs, 
Chairman, 

Frank G. Horne, 

RAYMOND E. Herman, 


Attested by: Committee, 


: VALENTINE H. Surernor, 
President the Chicago Real Estate Board. 


Bonp MEN’S = or CHrcago, 
Hon. Grornce Epmunp Foss, ee oe a 
United States House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sim: As secretary of the Bond Men’s Club of Chicago, I have 


been instructed to send the inclosed solu passed 
this club at its meeting Thursday, March 28° 1947, a oT ns 
Trusting this matter will have your thoughtful consideration, I am, 


Xours, very truly, 
Curmgert C. Apams, Secretary. 
Whereas the Congress of the United States of America has been called 


Se naar dinery session for the parpese of war or 
@ state of war against a fi cation teoun Shaws Siewal actus tht 
country has long and too patiently suffered ; and — , 





ing universal military service and adequate preparedness, 


Cuicaco, April 7, m7. 
Hon. Georce FE. Foss, 
Representative Tenth Illinois District, Washington, D. C. 

My Dgar CONGRESSMAN: Please find herewith a certified copy of the 
resolutions adopted by the Chicago Society of Lllinois College at its 
annual meeting held April 6, 1917. 

Respectfully, E. D. Jackson, 
Necretary, 

At the annual meeting of the Chicago Society of Dlinois College, 
composed of alumni and former students of Illinois College, of Jack- 
sonville, Iil., heid at the University Club, Chicago, Ll., on the evening 
of April 6, 1917, the following resolutions were unanimously adepted : 

“Resolved, That we, the members of the Chicago Society of Illinois 
College, do hereby record our approval of the action of the President 
and the Congress of the United States in proclaiming a state of wai 
with the Imperial German Government, and do hereby pledge to the 
President of the United States our loyal support for the prosecution 
of this war of democracy against autocracy to a successful, and w 
hope an early, conclusion ; and be it further 

“Resolved, That we urge upon the President and the Congress of the 
United States our profound belief in the necessity for the immediate 
adoption of a permanent plan of universal and compulsory military 





training and service ; and be it further 


“Resolved, That the secretary of this society be instructed to send 
certified copies of these resolutions to the President of the United 
States, the Senators and the Congressmen at large from Illinois, and 
the Congressmen from the Chicago districts, and to the president of 
Llinois College.” 

E hereby certify that the abeve is a true copy from the minutes of 
said meeting. 

E. D. Jac KSON, Sce? tary 


Tae ReaLcty CLups, 
Chicago, April 2, 1”, 
Hon. George Epmunp Foss, M. C., 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear ConcressmMan: The Realty Club, of Chicago, at its regular 
monthly meeting for April unanimously passed the following resolu- 
tions: : 

“Resolved, That we are strongly in favor of an immediate passage of 
an act providing for universal compulsory military service and train- 
ing to include all male citizens of a prescribed military age capable ot 
bearing arms not only for the present but for the future; and be it 


| further 


“Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to the President 
of the United States, to the Secretary of War, to the chairmen of the 
Committee on Military Affairs of the Senate and of the House of Repre 


| sentatives, and to the Senators and Representatives of the State of 


copy _of these resolutions be sent to the President | 


Illinois.” 
Respectfully submitted. 
Epwity FE. Hartrricn, President, 
James B. Katne, Secretary. 





Resolutions Adopted by the [rish Nationalists. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. GEORGE HOLDEN TINKHAM, 
OP MASSACHUSETTS, 
In tue Hovse or Representarives, 
Wednesday, May 2, i9t?. 


Mr. FINKHAM. Mr. Speaker, wnder the leave granted me to 
extend nry remarks in the Recorgp, [ include a statement and 
resolutions adopted by the Irish Nationalists, pledging their 
ardent support to our country in the conflict which it has now 
entered. 
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The statement 





and resolutions are as follows: 


IniSH NATIONALIST COMMITTER, 

Buffalo, N. Y., April 9, 19f7 
Ilon, GeOrGE LIOLDEN TINKNAM, M. C., 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Sir: Inclosed herewith find resolutions unanimously adopted 
mass meeting held at the Majestic Theater, Buffalo, N. Y., Sun- 
ilay evening, April 8, to commemorate the first anniversary of the 
Irish (Easter week) rebellion of 1916, and as a memorial for those 
who were executed, The attendance was upward of 2,000. 

The resolutions contain a pledge of ardent support to our country 
in the terrific conflict upon which it has now entered, and state that 
if England—which will now be so greatly benefited by our participation 
in the war—is sincere in her profession that she is fighting for the 
*‘ integrity of small nations’’ and “ the liberties of suppressed peoples,” 
she will now immediately give evidence of her good faith by declaring 
lreland a free and independent nation. 

They also contain a request that the Congress demand of England 
that she now immediately declare Ireland’s independence. This we 
emphasize with paralle! black lines. The psychological effect the mak- 
ing of such a request on England by this country will have upon the 
American soldiers of Irish birth or extraction is at once apparent. 

Sincerely hoping that you will see the justice of it and that you will 
do everything you can to have the Congress take favorable action, we 
have the honor to remain, 

With assurances of the highest regard and esteem, 


Yours, very sincerely, 
W. P. KILcawLey, Chairman, 
W, O. SHIELDS, Scerctary,. 

We, the Irish Nationalists, of Buffalo, N. Y., in memorial meeting assem- 
bled on this first anniversary of the Irish rebellion of 1916. renew our 
fealty to the ideaits and the principles so gloriously exemplified in 
the gallant deeds and sacrificial deaths of the patriots engaged in that 
rebellion. 

Their heroic efforts have reawakened the soul of Ireland, and were 
crowned with every element of success short of complete independence ; 
the spirit they created bas placed the achievement of their ultimate 
aim within the realm of present possibility. 

We indorse the principles of liberty, equality, and justice set forth in 
the proclamation of the Lrish Republic issued over the signature of 
Padraic H. Pearse and his compatriots, and the purposes they sought 
to attain. 

Interested above all worldly things in the honor and welfare of the 
United States, and realizing that those authorized to act under our 
Constitution have declared that a state of war exists, we proclaim it 
to be the duty of all men and women of Irish blood to rally to the 
support of our country, and with all the loyalty and ardor of our 
race to maintain its rights, preserve its ideals, and advance its 
interests. 

Our country now needs and should have the best that can be given her 
by all her sons and daughters, and appreciating the real seriousness 
of the vast struggle into which we have entered we pledge our best 
efforts to knit together and solidify all of the people of this country 
so that we may present a united front to the world. 

To us war and conflict are nothing new; no fight for America has eyer 
missed the men of cur blood, from the Revolution to the Spanish War, 
and no men of any race have shed their blood more freely and even 
generously than we. So it has always been; so will it ever be in 
every conflict to which the Government of this country commits us; 
so it is to-day. 

This terrific struggle into which we have entered has been proclaimed by 
England to be a contest “ for the integrity of small nations ” and for 
**the liberties of oppressed peoples.” Our President has declared that 
we are entering the war because ‘‘the right is more precious than 
peace, and we shall fight for the things which we have always carried 
nearest our hearts—for democracy * * * for the rights and lib- 
erties of small nations.” 

We acknowledge the sincerity of our own declaration, and we declare 
that if England is sincere in hers she should now, immediately, in all 
justice, show her good faith by declaring Ireland to be a free and 
independent nation. 

On July 28, 1776, at the very inception of the conflict between the 
fathers of this Republic and England, the Continental Congress ad- 
dressed “An appeal to the people of Ireland,” requesting their as- 
sistance and paying tribute in these words to the men of Irish birth 
active in the cause of liberty in America: 

“Your parliament has done us no wrong. You have ever been friendly 
to the rights of mankind, and we acknowledge with pleasure and 
gratitude that your nation has produced patriots who have nobly 
distinguished themselves in the cause of humanity and America.” 

And now we Americans of Irish birth or extraction, numbering to-day 
upward of one-fifth of the population of this country, deem it fitting 
and proper at this time—when we are called upon to make tremendous 
sacrifice of life and property whereby England will be greatly and 
directly benefited—to petition our President and our Congress that 
the English Government be immediately requested to acknowledge at 
once the independence of Ireland. 

Ireland is a distinct and separate nation, with all the attributes of 
nationhood, geographically, ethnically, and in the politicai and mili- 
tary capacity of her people. She has fought for her independence 
for over 700 years, and has never relinquished her right. Seventy 
years ago Ireland had a population of 8,500,000, which is now reduced 
io a little over 4,000,000, although her magnificent natural resources 


DEAR 
at a 


render her capable of supporting a population of 25,000.000, This 
alone proves the case against England, 
Our country freed Cuba and removed a_ blot from the Western 


Hlemishere ; she now has the opportunity of freeing Ireland and setting 
up a sister Republic in Western Europe as a beacon light of American 
liberty for the people of the Old World. That opportunity, we declare, 
should be availed of. 

Resolved, That a synopsis of these resolutions be immediately _tele- 
graphed to the President, the Presiding Officer of the Senate, and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be sent to the President of 
the United States, the Vice President of the United States, the members 
of the Cabinet, the Senators of the United States, and the Members of 
Congress; the governor, the executive officers, and the Senators of the 
State of New York; the members of assembly from the county of Erie} 
the mayor and the members of the council of this city. 
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Resolutions Adopted By the Pattern Makers’ Associatioy 
of Cleveland, Ohio. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 

HENRY lI. 

OF OHIO, 

In tue. Hovse or REepresENTATIVES, 


TLON. EMERSON, 


Wednesday, May 2, 1917. 


Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Speaker, under the general lea 
extend remarks, I desire to insert in the Recorp a copy of 
lutions adopted by the Pattern Makers’ Association of (|), 
land, Ohio. 

The resolutions are as follows: 


** Whereas the United States is at war with Germany; and 
“Whereas immense war appropriations must be made immedi 
supply the Government with funds necessary to carry on the \ 
and 
“ Whereas it is of paramount importance in this crisis that the fina) 
burden of the war should be distributed among the citizens of 
United States in accordance with their ability to bear it; and 
“ Whereas, in the interest of national unity and a spirit of harmon 
cooperation between ali classes, it is necessary that every 
should know that the cost of the war will be paid promptly 
not remain as a future burden upon those who fought, and 
children: Therefore be it 
* Resolved, That all bonds, certificates of 
obligations issued by the Government ; 
by a tax to be levied on all net incomes in excess of $2,000 ( 
unmarried persons) and in excess of $3,000 (for married perso 
beginning at 2 per cent and increasing on a sliding scale to a | 
which will permit of no individual retaining an annual net in 
in excess of $100,000, such war tax to continue until said | 
certificates of indebtedness, and other obligations issued for war | 
poses are paid; and be it further 
“ Resolved, That all war supplies or war service, including trai 
portation, shall be furnished to the Government at a reasonable pr: 


indebtedness, and 
for war purposes shall he 


to be fixed by Congress; that Congress shall enact legislation | 
venting the sale of necessaries of life during the war at exces- 


profits; and that intentional failure to supply the Government \ 
correct figures as to income or other profits on such sales and ser\ 
and that furnishing the Government with defective war supplies s 
be a felony punishable by imprisonment.” 

This resolution was adopted unanimously by 
Association of Cleveland and vicinity. 


the Pattern Mal 





Food Supply. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS L. RUBEY, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In tHe Hovse or ReEprEsENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, May 1, 1917. 


Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Speaker, under the unanimous conser! 
given me to extend my remarks in the Recorp I desire to say 
that the question of the food supply of the country has i 
pressed itself upon me as one, not only of the greatest i: 
portance, but one which should be given immediate considerati: 
by Congress. The “man behind the plow” is the import: 
factor in this world-wide war. He must furnish the food, 
only for our own armies and for our own people, but he musé 
furnish a large part of the food to supply the armies and peop!c- 
of England and France. 

Almost immediately upon the convening of Congress I bes: 
to study and investigate this subject. I soon realized that 
was a problem not only for our Nation as a whole, but that 
was one which should also be taken up by each individu 
State, where it could be studied at closer range. I felt tl 
my own State should be among the first to take the lead in 
great State-wide movement to encourage agriculture and « 
serve the food supply. On April 10 last I sent to the gover! 
of Missouri the following telegram: 


Goy. Frep D. GARDNER, 
Jefferson City, Mo.: 


The question of furnishing food for Army and Navy, supplying ne 
of a hundred million people at home, and having surplus to send abr 
is greatest problem confronting us. ‘This is the seedtime. Now is | 
time to take definite action encouraging our farmers to exert th: 
utmost. Reports indicate difficulty in obtaining seed on account < 
scarcity and high cost. This is especially true of potatoes. Wou 
suggest as our executive you get in touch, through the press or othe! 
wise, with some one in every county in Missouri, find out what cond 
tiens are, and call upon the bankers and moneyed people everywhe! 
to furnish money to buy seed and to remedy bad conditions where thc) 
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exist. Urge every farmer in Missouri to do his utmost. Thus he will 
enefit not only himself but render a valuable service to his country. 
This plan has already been tried by several governors with geod results. 
Mv extreme interest in this important phase of the present situation 
prompts me in making these suggestions. 

TuHos. L. Rupey. 

The next day I received from our governor the following reply: 
Ion, THoMAS L, Rubey, M., C., 

Washington, D. C.: 

Your telegram contains many valuable suggestions and I thank you 
for same. Am now fixing to carry them with others into cflect in our 
State. s a 

FREDERICK D,. GARDNER, Governor. 

Gov. Gardner of my State, with that promptness and patriotie 
veal which has always characterized him, on April 12 issued to 
the people of his State the following proclamation ; 

A PROCLAMATION, 
Whereas the United States is now at war with a foreign enemy ; and 
Whereas it is conceded that the greatest problem confronting the United 

States will be the question of food supplies for both Army and Nation: 

Therefore, as governor of this State, I call upon the bankers and those 
who have money to loan to perfect arrangements whereby every pair of 
willing hands in the State of Missouri may be furnished money on long 
time at low rate of interest, for the purpose of securing seeds, machinery, 
end teams in order that crops may be planted and harvested. It is 
imperative that not only the usual acreage be cultivated but that every 
vacant town and city lot be utilized, as well as railroad rights of way 
and hundreds of thousands of other available acres within the borders 
of our State. i 3 a» . F 

The crisis confronting our State and Nation is the in 


most critical 


our history. It is time for every loyal and patriotic Missourian to 
make some sacrifice. It is within the power of the people of this 
State, if sufficient funds are forthcoming and suflicient encouragement 


is given to those who are willing to till the soil, to not only feed our 
own people during the strenuous days which confront us but milllons 
of our fellow men as well. 

I now call upon the mayor and chief executive of every village, 
town, and city in this State, from the largest to the smallest, also all 
bankers and representatives from all commercial bodies, as well as 
representatives cf agricultural associations and clubs, to meet with me 


in conference with the State board of agricuiture at Jefferson City 
April 23, 1917, at 10 o'clock a. m., in the new capitol building, for 
the purpose of carrying into effect the spirit of this prociamation, 
Every newspaper in Missouri is hereby requested to publish this 
proclamation. 
In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused to 


be affixed the great seal of the State of Missouri. 
Done at the city of Jefferson, this 12th day of April, A. D. 1917. 
FREDERICK D, GARDNER. 


JOHN L. SULLIVAN, 
Secretary of State. 

As a result of that proclamation there assembled at Jefferson 
City, the capital of my State, on April 23, 1917, hundreds of 
citizens. They came from every county. Great interest was 
manifested in this movement. Men were there from every walk 
of life—farmers, merchants, bankers, representatives of com- 
mercial clubs, representatives of farm organizations. The con- 
ference was held in our splendid new capitol building, where 
the delegates met with the governor and the members of the 
State board of agriculture. At this meeting the following reso- 
lutions were adopted: 

MISSOURI FOOD CONFERENCE RESOLUTIONS, 


Ilerewith are the resolutions adopted at the Missouri State confer- 
ence on the food situation, called by Gov. Frederick D,. Gardner to meet 
with the State board of agriculture in Jefferson City on April 23, 1917, 
on which occasion were present several hundred citizens from all over 
Missouri. The resolutions follow: 

“In the war upon which America has entered the agriculture of this 
country will be put to the supreme test. Already the nations of the 
world which are engaged in the great struggle may be facing a world- 
wide famine. The success or failure in this war will be determined by 
the ultimate food supply. 

“The world’s food reserves are iow. The outlook for even a normal 
wheat crop this year is unfavorable. In 1915 America produced 10 
bushels of wheat per capita; in 1916, 6 bushels, consuming 64 at home 
and exporting 24 bushels. The wheat estimates for 1917 are only 63 
ber cent of a normal crop, and the latest_reports are that a similar con- 
dition exists throughout the world. In Missouri the estimated produc- 
tion is only 59 per cent of normal. The number of cattle and hogs now 
on feed in this State is but 55 per cent of the number on feed one 
year ago, 


3y the governor: 


GARDENS. 


“We urge the cultivation of every available lot or plot of ground, 
and its use for the growing of vegetables and garden truck. We ap- 
prove the enlistment of the public schools and public-school pupils for 
this purpose. We commend the organization of boys and girls into 
sarden, canning, and poultry clubs under the joint direction of the exten- 
sion service of the College of Agriculture and the public-school author- 
ities. We join in urging the planting of beans, potatoes, tomatoes, 
chard, sweet potatoes, beets, and such other vegetables as will mate- 
rlally add to the food elements necessary to human life, 

UNIVERSAL SERVICE, 

“We ap rove the principle of universal selective service that the 
Army and Navy may have men, the industries workers, and the farms 
the labor necessary for maximum production, and to that end this 
conference strongly indorses the administration bill providing for a 
selective draft, universal military service,’ and we urgently request 
our Senators and Representatives {in the National Congress to use their 
hest efforts and cast their vote in behalf of this measure, and the secre- 
tary is instructed to send a copy of this resolution to each Member of 
the Missouri delegation in the National Congress, 
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FEPERAL REGULATION, 
\dopt 1 by Congres of 


We urge n 
Which wou 


Secretary of 


the 


e the rece mer 
Agriculture 


1 grant t hin 


mation of the 


inder proper re 


strictions and at the proper time, the power to fix minimum and maxi 
mum prices of foodstuffs, to regulate all agencies of distribution, and 
to prohibit speculations in food products. We especially approve of 
Secretary Houston’s recommendation for an appropriation by Congress 
of $25,000,000 for making a food survey, increasing food pri tien, 
enlargement of the cooperative demonstration forces, and such ot} 
activities as may be deemed necessary for the national defense 
PREVENT WASTE. 

“We appeal to all the people of Missouri to eliminate every 
of waste in the home, that while every effort is being made to 
production so as to prevent suffering no foodstuffs shall be use 
taken from the world’s supply. (To this paragraph of the resoluti 
committee’s report the following 55 words were added by motion from 
the floor:) And to that end we are in hearty sympathy and full a 
cord with every movement and effort of the Federal authorities to place 
an effective ban on the use of corn and all other foodstuff for th 
manufacture of intoxicating drinks during the continuation 
present war in which the United States is engaged. 

COOPERATION, 

“Every organization and individual in Missouri is invited to 
sistance to the agencies already at work, rather than to for new 
bodies having the same purposes in view All present agencie hould 
be subject to the general supervision of the Missouri Council of De 
fense. The most effective work can he accomplished by the actiy ‘ 
operation of local bankers, commercial clubs, and other bodies with 
the State Council of Defense and with county boys’ and girls’ elubs 
public schools, county farm bureaus, or other agencies which it may 
suggest or approve. We suggest the formation of local companies ot 
able-bodied boys under military age that, at the call of the State 
Council of Defense, they may be ready for semimilitary assignment to 
such work as may be necessary to secure maximum prodnection of food 
products, 

THE FARMER AT WORK. 

“The Missouri farmer has already demonstrated his patriotism by 
exerting unusual effort to help meet the food and feed emergency and 
is deserving of the active cooperation of all the financial and com 
mercial interests of the State. 

“It is the patriotic duty of all commercial organizations to assist 
all worthy farmers in the State who may need credit for planting and 
cultivating their crops. And the bankers serving on the resolution 
committee, backed by 50 of the bankers present here fo-day, hereby 
give the governor assurance that the bankers of the State in general, 
and of cach county in particular, are able, willing, and ready to co 


operate in extending to all needy and worthy applicants such material 
assistance and credit as may be necessary to meet local condition 


THE FARMERS’ OPPORTUNITY, 
“ This is a time of great responsibility and brings with it the greatest 


, 








opportunity that has ever been presented to the farmers of thi oun. 
try. The farmer will be both wise and patriotic if he exerts every 
energy toward the maximum production of food crops. 

* Maximum production must come in two ways first, by widely ex 
tending the acreage planted to food crops. This is the year to in 
crease largely the areas planted to corn, wheat, potatoes, and all 
vegetables. Second, by growing & maximum crop on every acre 
Apply fertilizers. Plant tested seed of known productiveness. Culti 
vate with unusual thoroughness, 

* Build more silos. An acre of corn preserved in a silo will produce 
25 per cent more beef, pork, or mutton than when harvested by th 
ordinary method. 

“Grow staple crop rhis is no time to experiment with unu il 
and untried crops. 

“Plant all waste ground to some profitable crops which may be 
used for food for man or animal. Inerease the number of hog plant 
rape for forage; increase the acreage in potatoes and beans Plant 
special forage crops and feed good dairy cows the maximum ration 
Every housekeeper should put up two year’s supply of canned fruits 
and vegetables. Where cans are not available all fruits and veg 
that can be dried should be preserved in this manner and in larger 
quantities than ever before. 

“The methods to be followed in obtaining maximum production 
been definitely worked out. Farmers may get this information q h 
and without cost by applying to the College of Agriculture « 

State Board of Agriculture. 
MISSOURL COUNCIL OF DEF! 

“In order that the State of Missouri may render tl! reatest 
to the Federal Government and make effective all the activities of th 
State enlisted in the national service, we recommend that the ¢ 
appoint a Missouri State Council of Defens: It shall be the dut f 
such body to serve with him and to cooperate with the National ¢ neil 
of Defense and to place at the service of the Nation without rest! ion 
all the resources and activities of the State of Missouri 

LOYAL TO STATE AND NATIONAL LEADEI 

“This State-wide Missouri conference on food and publie defense 
does unreservedly approve and commend the progressive and patrioti 
spirit of Gov. Frederick D. Gardner in calling this convention through 
the board of agriculture; we indorse the actions and policies of Presi 
dent Woodrow Wilson and the Congress of these United States; and 
we do pledge to the governor of Missouri and the President of the 
Nation the unqualified support of each and every Missouri citizen in 
this unparalleled struggle for world peace and human liberty.” 

Resolutions committee, names appointed: F. Bb. Mumford, chairman 
Cc. O. Raine, E. W. Solomon, H. G. Windsor, W. ©. Gordon, W. ti 
Stubblefield, W. K. James, A. L. MeCawley, Uel W. Lamkin, A. L. Don 
lin, A. W. Nelson, J. H. Hahn, BE. C. Yancey, G. C. Brittingham, Jewell 
Mayes, Thornton Cooke, J. UH. Brayton, W. 8. McLucas, M. W. 
man. 

Certified copy of resolutions: The foregoing Is a certified coy f 
the resolutions as adopted, Instruction of convention that resolut 
be sent to each member of State delegation in Congress obeyed J | 
Mayes, secretary, Columbia, Mo. 

In closing I want to say that Missouri will do her part, r 
assured of that. Only a few days ago there assembled in the 
various school districts of my State 300,000 farmers Phere 
they met to discuss the situation : nd to pledge their support to 
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the great work of supplying food in this great emergency. The 
of the farmer in my State has not always been a smooth 
in fact, has had many difficulties and hardships. 
Especially has that been true in the Ozark regions of south 
Missouri, where out of five consecutive years he has had only 
uccessful crop season. But, notwithstanding the fact that 
his crop has frequently been destroyed by drouth, he has not 
given up, but has come forward each spring with renewed vigor 
and energy, ready for another This year, realizing 
the necessities of his country, he will be more determined than 
ever to win success. 

Agriculture in this great crisis is to become the important 
factor. The farmers of America should be encouraged in every 
possible way, both by the State and by the Nation. Not only 
should they be encouraged, but they should be helped where help 
needed. Seed will be needed in many places, fertilizer will 
have to be supplied, and in many instances it may be necessary 
in some manner to furnish the farmer with funds to the end 
that he may be supplied with feed, farm implements, and other 
things absolutely necessiry to enable him to raise a crop. 
Committee on Agriculture is at the present time considering a 
measure along this particular line, and we hope to complete it 
and to present it to the House within the next few days. 

It may be necessary to send recruits to the farm from the 
Some are advocating that. If this becomes necessary 
and reeruits are sent out to assist in the work of planting, culti- 
vating, and harvesting, those recruits should be placed in charge 
of experienced tillers of the soil, because in that way, and in 
that way only, can they be of any material aid to the farmers. 
Let us remember and take heed of this fact, that in this great 
State-wide, Nation-wide effort for increased production the 
trained and experienced farmers of America must be made the 
commanding officers in the great army of food supply if victory 
is to crown our efforts. 
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Extension of Suffrage to Women. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LOUIS C. CRAMTON, 
OF MICHIGAN, 

In tHe Howse or 

Wednesday, May 2, 1917. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include a letter from the 
head of the largest fraternal beneficiary order in the world, 
composed exclusively of women, Miss Bina M. West. To her 
notable ability as an organizer and proven business judgment 
has been due in large measure the success of the organization of 
which she has long been the head. The force of her suggestions 
with reference to the extension of the suffrage to women will 
be readily admitted and I am sure her letter will be of par- 
ticular interest. 

The letter is as follows: 


LEPRESENTATI VES, 


ASSOCIATION OF THE MACCARBEES, 
Port Huron, Mich., April 24, 1917. 


THe WoMAN’S BENFFII 
Hon. Lovis C. CRAMTON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Sim: As chief executive of the Woman’s Benefit Association of the 
Maccabees, the largest woman’s fraternal beneficiary order in the 
world composed exclusively of women, with a total membership of 
nearly 200,000, I most respectfully urge the immediate submission of 
the Federal amendment for woman suffrage in order that the women 
of this great democracy may be placed on an equal footing. 

The women of our association have by their acknowledged success 
in the business world proven their ability to think and act in matters 
of public importance. Moreover, as an insurance association our busi- 
ness interests are affected. Legislation and amendments to State consti- 
tutions are being annually proposed upon which, for our self-protection, 
we ought to have a direct voice. 

As you may know we have insurance on the lives of our members-— 
who are all women—of ever $131,000,000. Our reserves in hand in- 
vested in municipal securities are over $10,000,000, and our associa- 
tion has disbursed te the families of our members in every State in 
the Union over fourteen and one-half millions of dollars. 

Our seciety bas a record in the business world of never having lost 


a dollar in investments made, bank deposits, or dishonesty of its 
officials. 
Women are now being called upon to aid the Government in the 


prosecution of war, in defense of the Nation's interests. Without their 
aid and patriotism this war could not be conducted. Do you not think 
women who are successful in public affairs of this character and who 
are to be relied upon in the Nation's defense should have a voice in the 
administration of its affairs? 

Surely the men of this great democracy will not permit women to 
suffer the humiliation of seeing the women of England, of Canada, of 
Russia, of France, and possibly of Germany, enfranchised before polit- 
ical freedom is granted to the women of the United States. 


Our | 
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I, therefore, most respectfully ask that you urge upen Congress tha 
immediate submission of the Federal amendment, and that vou will 
use your influence to secure its passage, thus making suffrage Nation 
wide in 1919. 


Very respectfuily, 5 Brna M. Wesv, 


Supreme Commana 


Publicity the Weapon of Progress. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
+ > ™ Tr Y r 14 
HON. RICHARD W. AUSTIN, 
OF TENNESSEE, 
Ix tae House or Representatives, 
Friday, May 4, 1917. 
Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Speaker, under permission to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp I desire to publish an able editoria! 
| which appeared in the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Daily Leader of Apri! 


27, 1917, entitled “The open book better than injunction court.” 
The editorial is as follows: 


THER OPEN BOOK BETTER THAN INJUNCTION COURT, 
Publicity is the weapon of progress, 
Publicity is the foundation of confidence. 


Publicity leads enterprise before the people and creates mutual t 
and confidence. 

The open book is better than the open shop. 

An emphatic illustration of the efficiency of publicity was given whe 
the United States Steel Corporation—the greatest industrial organi 
tion of the world—went out of its way to give to the public full in 
formation as to its financial transactions. 

The frank statement that the earnings for the first quarter of this 
year were $115,000,000 created no resentment. 

The people accepted the vorporation’s action as an example of good 
faith, as a display of honesty, and applauded the publicity. 

The incident marked the inauguration of a new era of good feeling. 

The directors of the United States Steel Corporation met in New 
York on Tuesday of this week. 

It was at this meeting that Judge E. H. Gary, chairman of the board, 
made publie the fact that the earnings for the first quarter w: 
$113,000,000, that the corporation had taken $5,000,000 of the Govern. 
ment’s short-time loan, that it had recently again voluntariiy increase 
the pay of its employees, and that it had subscribed $50,000 to t! 
$3,000,000 fund which the Young Men’s Christian Association is raising 
for war work in Army camps. 

There is no law requiring Judge Gary and his associates to give 
publicity to any of these facts. 

It was a voluntary act, an unforced recognition of the value of full 
publicity between the people and an immense corporation—a manifesta- 
tion of the square deal between its labor and its capital—and a deli! 
erate opening of its books to all. 

The corporation’s marvelous earnings attest not only to the extra: 
dinary prosperity of the steel industry but quite as much to the m 
velous efficiency of the organization. 

Critics who have been telling us that these giant corporations w 


inefficient, wasteful, and bound to break down of their own weight 
must stand abashed before this wonderful record. 
The United States Steel Corporation, it is now seen, is a ers 


cooperative enterprise, with stockholders in every State of the Union 
probably in every country in the world, with over 40,000 of ifs labori 
men themselves actual stockholders, and with every offices and 
ployee striving to increases the efficiency, such an organization can 1 
help but contribute to public betterment. 

And yet, under an antiquated trust law, passed before we hari 
knew what the telephone was, before the advantages of cooperat 
effort were understood, our Government is seeking to disrupt this orga 
ization—to break it up when there is not a single complaint from it 
vast army of laboring men, from its enormous list of stockholders, froim 
its many competitors, or from the public generally. 

Will our lawmakers ever learn anything of modern economics? 

What have they accomplished with the Standard Oil Co.? 

A few days ago the Interstate Trade Commission officially acknow!- 
edged that the dissolution suit won by the Government against the 
Standard Oil Co. had been ineffective and that the whole matter shoul! 
be opened up again. 

Here is a situation where a company that has been dissolved b) 
edict of the Supreme Court, under the Sherman law, is still being «: 
plained of, while another company has not a single complaint lod: 
against it by labor, capital, or consumer. 

Wherein lies the difference? 

Simply in honest publicity. The Steel Corporation is out in the op 
doing its business with open books, on the square, in the light of da) 

If the Government, instead of trying to enforce the antiquated Sh 
man law, should replace it with a publicity act that will compel « 
porations to do by law what the United States Steel Corporation «: 
voluntarily, the trust question will be solved. 

It required a man of vision, a man of courage, and a man who kn 
the thoughts and the hopes of the people to step forward inte the lis 
as did Judge Gary. 

In this time of war and war uncertainties commercial diplomacy 
the peer of international diplomacy. 

Patriotism can be exerted in a fields, and the patriotism that uni! 
the people for the country’s material good has its uses equally with t! 
patriotism that meets the shock of battle. 

This editorial may seem remarkable in the sense that this newspaper 
and very few other newspaper ever dare to write editorials commendins 
any corporation, 

But this is published in a community where the activities of the 
United States Steel Corporation are seen and known and their benetit 
felt and where fairness is appreciated. 

The Steel Corporation is working in the light. 

It is frank with the people, it has confidence in the people, and the 
people can afford to be frank with the corporation and return its 
confidence, 
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Selective-Draft Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOUETT SHOUSE, 


OF KANSAS, 





In toe House or Representatives, 
Thursday, May 3, 1917. 


Mr. SHOUSE. Mr. Speaker, under permission granted to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp upon the subject of the se- 
‘ective-draft bill I desire to publish a letter which I have sent 
10 Mrs. J. B. Brown as president of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union of Larned, Kans., in answer to a telegram 
from that organization. This letter explains itself, and is as 
follows: 

WASTIINGTON, D. C., May 3, 1917. 
Mrs. J. B. Brown, 
President Woman's Christian Temperance Union, 
Larned, Kans. 
I received the 


My Dean MADAM: 


telegram ; 


On Tuesday, May I, following 
LARNED, KANS., May 1, 
JoveTT SHOUSBE, 
Care House of Representatives, Washington, D. O.: 

You have spoken in Congress. Your constituency 
polls in 1918. The draft bill is an outrage. 

Tue SEVENTY-Five WOMEN OF THE W. C. T. TU. 

Inasmuch as this message was neither officially nor individually 
signed, I desired before answering it to know whether it represented 
official action by your organization. I therefore wired Mr. Leslie BE. 
Wallace, of the Larned Tiller and Toiler, requesting him to secure this 
information for me. I am advised by Mr. Wallace that the telegram 
was sent by the executive committee of the Larned Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, consisting of the president, vice president, secretary, 
treasurer, and two or three committee chairmen. I therefore accept it 
as an official expression and am addressing this answer to you as presi- 
dent with the request that you may present it to your membership at 
your next meeting. 

It is impossible within the reasonable limits of a letter to attempt 
detailed discussion of an important piece of legislation. The selective- 
draft bill was debated in the House for an entire week; in the Senate 
for a longer time. In many respects it brought out the most interest- 
ing and most forceful debate that has been heard in Congress for years. 
Probably the best speeches of the many on their respective sides were 
those of Mr. Speaker CLARK and Senator Reep for the volunteer system 
and Mr, SHERLEY and Mr. KAHN for the selective draft. I should like 
to have your membership read these speeches, and I am sending you 
under separate cover marked copies of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD con- 
taining them. 

Please bear in mind the fact that both sides were in entire accord 
in the view that a large and efficient army must be raised. The only 
disagreement was as to the method to be employed; and the same 
divergence of views that was evident in Congress obtained throughout 
the country. For example, I have had expressions from several hun- 
dred of my constituents, both previous and subsequent, to the vote on 
the measure, and while sentiment, as evidenced by these expressions, 
has been pretty evenly divided, a slight majority of those who have 
communicated with me have been in favor of the selective draft. 

_ Briefly summarized, my reason for favoring the bill in the form that 
it finally passed Congress is that, in my judgment, it provides the 
fairest, most equitable. most democratic, and most certain method of 
securing an effective fighting force. We have had thrust upon us by 
a foreign power a war that is serious in the extreme. We need _ to 
mobilize all the tremendous forces and resources of our Nation. We 
must get ready to face any contingency that may arise. Every citizen 
owes the duty of service to his Government in whatever capacity he can 
he best utilized. Why should only those whose patriotism induces them 
to volunteer be compelled to protect the slackers? Why should those 
who are needed on the farms and in the factories be sacrificed at the 
front? 

If you have followed the history of England during the present war, 
you must realize what every thinking person in that land admits, 
that the volunteer system there was a failure. After the war had 
heen In progress 18 months, England wa® compelled to send to the 
trenches in France and bring back skilled mechanicians in order to 
keep her munitions factories going. Is it not the part of wisdom for 
us to profit by her mistakes rather than to risk a repetition of them? 

For it is patent that if the yolunteer system were tried and failed, 
then some form of conscription would become necessary and we should 
have the odium of implied lack of patriotism attached to every con- 
seript. Such odium can not attach where all the men of the country 
are placed on the same basis and required, each alike, to perform neces- 
sary service for a Government that deserves the very best that any of 
us can give, 

_ The implication in your telegram that because of my position on this 
piece of legislation may expect the combined opposition of your 
membership at the polls in 1918 is interesting. Allow me to make 
one thing very clear: Whether I am reelected to Congress is a matter 
of small concern; that I should do my duty faithfully as I see it as 
long as I am a Member is of the utmost importance; and if I am ever 
influenced to cast a vote for its political effect rather than for the 
benefit of the Government I have sworn to serve, I very earnestly hope 
that I mae be spcony and permanently retired from public life. Cer- 
tainly such a district as the big seventh of Kansas is entitled to be 
represented by a man who strives to serve the best interests of his 
people through serving the Nation best rather than by one who would 
imerely endeavor, through his vote, without conviction or study, to 
please a portion of his constituency. 

I am not one who resents criticiom of my official acts. I welcome 
any suggestions or advice that may come from my district; but I must 


will speak at the 
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reserve the right to vote as my « ence and my judgment dicts 


I am entirely willing to abide by the record I may make. 

For your organization I have the greatest admiration and respe 
I have been permitted to cooperate with the forward-looking men in 
gress in the passage of legislation to destroy the liquor traffic, legisla 
tion which you have so earnestly urged. I sincerely hope it may b 
possible during the term of the present Congress to enfot prot ion 
throughout our land. To that end I shall worl I singly | ing 
as I do toward you, I have endeavored to write with all respect t als 
I have endeavored to make my own position very clear and de { In 


justice to myself I could do no less. 
I have the honor to be 
Faithfully and sincerely, yours, SOUET 





The Military Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
AMBROSE KENNEDY, 


OF RITODE 


TLON. 


ISLAND, 
Ix rue Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, April 28, 1917. 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Speaker, I take this occasion to- plac 
in the Recorp the following tribute to the American thig, re- 
cently published in the Worcester Telegram, composed by Rey. 
Francis P. Donnelly, S. J., ex-president of Gonzaga College, 
Washington, D. C., and now professor of literature at Holy Cross 
College, Worcester, Mass. : 

Tht FLAG OF 
[Dedicated to the Holy Cross Reserve Officers’ Training Corps.| 
(Air: Gounod’s *“* Marche Processional.) 





Our SKIES. 


Red with the brightness 
That flames the sky with 
White with the whiteness 
That floods the day when fully 
Blue with the azure 
Of heaven and its starry host; 
IJail to our treasure, 
Our flag, our love, our proudest boast! 


Then let it float with the glories of the skies, 
And roll on high its white and red united bars } 
Fling out its folds for the storm king it defies; 
Let it flash thro’ the gloom all the lightning of 
its stars. 
Aye, let it float with its hues from the skies above if. 
With the red of the dawn and the white of the day 
and the blue of the night, we love it, 


coming morn; 


born $ 


CHORUS. 


Wave it, proudly wave it; ; 
With your life’s blood gladly save it; 


Praise God who gave it— 
The flag of the good and true. 
Round it now bravely stand, 
Guard it ever with a strong right hand; 
Love the banner of your native land, 


The red, white, and blue. 





Resolutions Adopted by the National Equal Rights League. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HOLDEN TINKIDAM, 


OF MASSACIIUSET! 
In tne House or Representatives, 
Thursday, May 1917. 


Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to 
me to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include resolution 
adopted by the National Equal Rights League pledging their 


ardent support to our country in the conflict which it has now 
entered and disclaiming any speculation whether Americans of 
color will be loyal because of the denial of rights to a miajen 
of them. 


The resolutions are as follows: 
Memorial to the President and the people of the United Sf 
To the President, Wooprow WILSON, 
White IIouse, Washington, D. ¢ 

Sir: When this European war began the world involuntaril; 
lated whether the Irish would be loyal and the Russian Jews, beca 
of the denial of home rule by England and of civil and political right 
by Russia. As the United States of America enters this aw! Ww 
the world speculates whether Americans of color will be loyal, 


of the denial of rights to a majority of them. 


Since colored Americans in the past have offered their live s in every 
way for the country, if Germany is seeking to induce them to volt, 
it but proves how notorious is their proseription If this Nation, 








... 





























} ing the act he vy of the Americans in the past, believes this 
: i plottis 1 st ed, if ws that the Government and | 
p e believe tha colored Americans are m¢ unjustly treated 

i Boston Branch ef t National Equal Rights League, meeting | 

1 country - t izing its responsibility a branch 
‘ 1 only Na wide organizatio formed by and of and led by 
d citizens 1 ind color discrimination, dectares false 

esp of dislovalts 

( red America would be less than human if they did not feel 

{ every bar from employmen from public accommodation be- 

f our ra d Decp is the resentment against enforced 
ion | s (} I ral Government, whether in the 

or milita j Bu e no thought of taking up arms 
thi nti Ours it been to save the Government 
rebellion j ! f a ers we shall not destroy There 
t ld y in 1 ti treasuries of th Nations of tl earth 

‘ pt 1 n ig 1 of mix e it of equality of 
j y T 

Let i white n ‘ Americans seek to deny the truths of 
! in . Soldiers of democraci fight better than soldiers of 

i ‘I n men 1 better if in time of peace they can 
! t) open market than if denied work because of 
t better if public mmodation in peace depends on conduct 
price than it is denied for color: fight more eagerly if in 
{ ] ssion of a free man’s ballot than if repressed 
| lenial th more heart if in pea they have court pro- 
{ an V ice means possible murder by the mob. 
I Nat i 4 unent which calls us all to war, to our fellow 
ici of « -y ra variety WwW y ld appeal in the name of fair 
of ist ke ind bumanity. We are all citizens of a common 
‘ ry. 

here is need no 1 of ibjection of Americans to the race 
yrejudices of fellow At ans in the presence of a common danger 
and a common obligati wit a2 war devastating Europe caused by 
racial clannishness and racial hatred, under Almighty God, let the 
United States of America the people thereof give up race pro- 
scription and per ition at ym Let the door of the werkshop, the 

hool, the college, the civil service, the Army, the Navy, the military 

100], the nav hool now and henceforth open alike to every citi- 

n of the Republic without gard to race and without distinction of 

( Let the right to travel, to vote, to have court protection be 

without barrier or denial. 

Give, Mr. President ul all our governors, the same encouragement 
for olunteering or enlisting to white, to brown, to yellow, to black— 
Am cans all—by vouchsafing the same free chance to enlist, to rise 
n merit, and on return home the same right to civil service and to 
ivil rights without bar or segregation. 

With our great Republic entering a world war for humanity, remove 
the 1 1 for the colored mother and father to suffer under the feeling 
that their mn will return to find the color line drawn at factory, 
cating place, playhouse, and ballot box; make it not necessary for the 
colored soldier in the trenches to suffer with*the thought that as he 
ba his breast to the bullet his sister is segregated in the Government 

vice at Washington and his mother in danger of the lynching mob. 

Recognizing the world-honored ethics of national defense, as England 
promised hone rule to the Irish and Russia abolition of restriction 

1 the ghetto to her Jews, the United States of America is now called 
upon to grant the abolition of Federal segregation and of disfranchise- 
ment to r colored citizens 


As this Nation goes forth to fight the “natural foe of liberty,” 
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let 


Americans highly resolve that all shall have liberty within her borders. 
\ 1e fights for demoeracy as against autocracy, let there be a de- 
mocracy at home 1090 per cent, not 90 per cent, strong. As our Presi- 
dent declares we “ fight for the right of those who submit to authority 
» have a voice in their own government,” let us all resolve that when 
war is over such shall be the privilege of 100 per cent of our 
people, not 90 per cent 
Now is the time for all in authority to @eclare for the abolition of 





all 1 | discriminations and proscriptions, and for all to join in our 
nhyphenated Americanism for yvietory under the faver of the God of 
ll mankind 
Emery T. Morris, 30 Parker Street, Cambridge, Mass.; Wil- 
liam D. Brigham, Boston; Allen W. Whaley, 40 War- 
wick Street, Boston, Mass.; Wm. Monroe Trotter, 34 
Cornhill, Boston, Mass.: Matthew A. Neal Shaw, D. D., 
M. D., 16 Allston Heights, Boston, Mass.; Theodore 
Drury, 20 Kendall Street, Boston, Mass.; Mrs. M. 
Cravath Simpson, 21 Tappan Street, Everett, Mass.; 
R. McCants Andrews, 69 Dana Street, Cambridge, 
Mass.: Wesley J. Furlong, Melrose, Mass.; Mrs. Mary 
KE. Gibséu, 49 Hammond Street, Roxbury, Mass.; Mrs. 
Mary CC. Hall, 96 Kendall Street, Boston, Mass.; Mrs. 
J. G. Street, 75 Camden Street, Roxbury, Mass.; Mme. 
L. C. Parrish, 95 Camden Street, Boston, Mass.:; Rev. 
Johnson W. Hill, 513 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. ; 
Curtis J. Wright, 39 Court Street, Boston, Mass.; 
Emeline Sport. 
T oN, MASS., April 20, 1977 








Appeal from the President of Switzerland te President 
Wilson not te Cut Export of Grain te That Country. 


EXTENSION OF REM 


HON. C. WILLIAM 
OF IOWA, 


ARKS 


In tre House or Representatives, 


Friday, May 4, 1917. 


Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. 
democracy in the world. 


Speaker, 


Switzerland 


RAMSEYER, 


is the oldest 
President Schulthess, of Switzerland, 


a few days ago made an appeal to our President which at this 


time is of special significance. 


The people of Switzerland have | 





been free for 700 years. During that time they hav 
crooked the knee to any emperor, king, or potentate, and 
h high the torch of liberty and freedom among i Dp 
oO opt We have entered the war to aid the dé 
‘ 4 ope. 

Switzerland is neutral. She is surrounded by b 
countries. On a mountainous area of only 15,976 square 1 


she has a population of ne 


arly 4,000,000 to support. 


t 
look to us for food, and if we fail her her people mu 
Ve have entered this war for democracy. We cert 
not aid the cause for which we entered the war if by « 
we aid in crushing Switzerland, the cradle of Europ 


Mr. Speaker, I ask that the appeal from President Sc} 
to President Wilson may be printed in the Recorp as 
peared in the New York American of yesterday. 

The article is as follows: 

BERNE, VIA 
s growing anxiety in Switzerland that the United State 
restrict ex] to neutral countries. Edmund Schulthess, pre 
cf the Federation, to-day gave the Associated Press a 
statement of the situation 


Paris, M 
There 1 


0 





comprehe 


The President made a warm appeal to President Wilson 
American people not te allow a small sister Republic to meet star 
which would be her inevitable lot if her imports were reduc 


clearly outlined Switzerland’s utter dependence not only on An 
but both groups of European combatants. 

President Schulthess hkewise pointed out just what 
needed from the United States, but denied categorically that 
tion of such supplies goes to the central powers. He explain 
measures taken to control imports and prevent them from bein 
out of Switzerland. He said: 

‘Situated as it is in the heart of Europe and bounded on the 
and east by the central powers and on the south and y 
entente, Switzerland is dependent on both belligerents. Our 
not produce sufficient food, and particularly lacks grain and fat 
must be supplied by importation. 

“ Switzerland has pe raw materials, such as coal, metals, and 
To offset this she has highly developed industries.”’ 

Asked why the export of many articles from America to Switzer! 
especially grain, had increased during the war, President 
answered : 

* Before 


py! 
upp 





r 
V 











Schuitt 
the war Switzerland imported 50,000 tons of grain 
Russia. This importation has been completely stopped by the clo 
of the Dardanelles, The same is true for Roumania. Switzerlar 
therefore, is compelled to procure her entire grain supplies f: 
America and Argentina to-day. 

“We actually can exist only by the help of shipments that c 
from the United States and Argentina. For us it is nothing less ti 
a question of existence or nonexistence. Were America to restrict 


stop the exportation of grain to Switzerland, our position would 
critical. Without exaggeration, the danger of starvation would 


be at hand.” 

Concerning reports that foodstuffs sent from the United States 2 
passed through Switzerland to the central powers, President Sehult 
concluded with the following appeal: 

“It seems to me out of the question that so high-minded and 
a man as President Wilson will lend his hand to a measure w! 
would hit the oldest Republic in the world hard and place it in 
extremely critical situation. 

“We claim the right to live and work. We have done 
forfeit this right. He who thinks justly must admit this. 

“Tell this to your big-hearted American people and cenvey to 
an expression of my sympathy and the greeting of the Swiss peopl 


1 


boiall 


Address of Hen. Isaae Siegel at Cooper Union, New York 
City. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


FREDERICK 


OFe NEW 


HON. C. 


YORK, 


HICKS, 


In toe House or Representatives, 
Friday, May 4, 1917. 


Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me to es 
my remarks in the Recorp, I insert an address delivered 
Hon. Isaac Srpcer at Cooper Union, New York City, May 
1917. The address is as follows: 


ADDRESS OF HON. ISAAC SIEGEL, OF NEW YORK, ON MAY 3, 
COOPER UNION, NEW YORK CITY. 

Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, in no country on tli 
face of the earth have men enjoyed greater blessings than i 
this Republic of ours. Nowhere under the sun have the rig! 
of civil and religious liberty been more zealously guarded than 
here, and no citizens of the United States have been more 
appreciative of those great privileges than those of the Jewish 
faith. Here they have come from places of oppression and per- 
secution with the sole idea of becoming good and law-abiding 
citizens. They have recognized that with the benefits and 
opportunities of America came the reciprocal duty and obliga- 


1917, 
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J 
tion to make every sacrifice for her in the hou { il 
peril. 
It is therefore fitting anc proper that here in Cooper 1 
where many notable meetings have been held in t of 
human freedom and religious liberty, that we gather eht 
to demonstrate to the world that, as American citizens of the | 
Jewish faith, regardless of the place of itivity, we are] 
just as loyal, just as patriotic, just as true, just as devoted to | 
our flag and country as those who are the direct des its of 
the Puritans and Pilgrims. 
rom the time of Haym Solomon the citizen of the Jewish | 
faith las served the Union, giving up life as well as treasure 
in its behalf. In the Revolutionary War, in the War of 1512, | 
in the Mexican War, in the Civil War, in the Spanish-Ameri- | 
can War, and on the Mexican border during 1916 he willingly | 
shed his blood for her both on land and sea. | 
The known number of Jews who participated in our wars | 
until 1865 was 8,257. In the Spanish-American War 2,551 
answered to the call of our lamented martyred President, Wil- 
liam McK-nley. 
It has been estimated that at the present time the number 


of our boys fn the Army and Navy of the United States and 
National Guard is over 6,000. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, it is but right at this time for me to 


state as emphatically as I can that I am unalterably opposed 
to the formation of any regiment which is to be composed ex- 


clusively of men of the Jew'sh faith. As in the past, I want | 
to see men of all faiths fighting side by side for Old Glory, | 


symbolie of the fact that we have no state religion. 
We point with pride to the fact that the man selected by the 


dministration to carry on its fight in the House of Repre- 
sentatives in behalf of a proper army at this critical hour 
was Jutrus Kaun of California. There is no man who loves 
America more than Jutrus KAHN, and I know that by act and 


word he reechoes your feelings. 

Mr. Chairman, on June 20, 1895, the late President 
McKinley, then governor of Ohio, at Ottawa, Kans., 
gave utterance to the following noble sentiments: 


William 
in a speech 


What more beautiful conception than that which prompted Abra- 
ham Kohn, of Chicago, in February, 1861, to send Mr. Lineoln, on the 
even of his starting to Washington to assume the office of President, 


a flag of our country, bearing upon its silken folds those words from the 





first chapter of Joshua: “ Have I not commanded thee? Be strong and 
of good courage. Be not afraid, neither be thou dismayed, for the 
Lord thy God is with thee, vy hithersoever thou goest. ‘There shall not 
: man be able to stand before thee all the days of thy life As I 
was with Moses, so shall I be with thee. I will not fail nor forsake 
thee.” 

Could anything have given Mr. Lincoln more cheer or been better 
calenlated to sustain his courage or to strengthen his faith in the 
mighty wor: before him? Thus commanded, thus assured, Mr. Lin 
coln journeyed to the Capitol, where he took the oath of office and 
registered in heaven an oath to save the Union. And the Lord our 
cod was with him unti. every obligation of oath and duty was 
sacredly kept and honored. Not any man was able to stand before 
him Liberty was the more firmly enthroned, the Union was saved, 
and tue flag which he carried floated in triumph and glory from 
every flagstaff of the Republic. 

To-night, my fellow citizens, all over this broad land of ours, 
regardless of political belief, we are standing solidly behind 
P-esident Wilson. He speaks in behalf of the whole poopie, 


and the words of prayer uttered in behalf of the Great Emanci 


pator, Abraham Lincoln, by Abraham Kohn, we repeat here to- 
nigut for your President and my President, Woodrow Wilson. 

Let us ther bear in mind that this war is being waged to 
bring freedom and religious liberty to the Finn, Pole, Armen‘an, 
and Jew. Let us not forget that when the smoke of battle 
shall have cleared away we can look forward to beholding the 
dream of the ages fulfilled and Palestine once more the home 
of Jewish learning and culture. We shali also witness the 


—— question successfully solved to the thoroug os Sutistaction 


£ all concerned, and the Jew in Roumania at last com nto 
his own, 

This is cur war and it is for us to bear that constantly in 
ou: thoughts. 

Mr. Chairman, I have often referred to the necessity of our 
teaching the rising generation in as impressive a manner as 
we know what our flag means and what it stands for. It is a 
flag standing for peace. It is a flag that has ever gone into 


battle for the sake of humanity. It is a flag that has ever 
Stood and been the sign of justice, freedom, and fair dealing 


amongst all ren. The blue has stood for God’s blessings that 
have been showered upon this land: the white typities justice 
and the red exemplifies the blood that Americans have spilled 
in its defense and expressive of their willingness to again 
make every sacrifice for its continued triumph. It has never 
known defeat. That flag embodies the hope and the ambi- 


tion, the desire, an.! the will of 103,000,000 people determined 
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> 1all l lis tlie blk 
| Vf been t ! ' 

That flag h ) 
individual that lis ice ts | 
history and noble leven 
the duty of the hour requires eve: 
effort to render to America such 
ber not only victorious but will 
po sible 

In the past we have spoken many times in ¢ 
the rights of the individual. Now the rights 
must temporarily give way to the paramou 
rights of our country to command and 1 
and full support of all men 1 ‘“dless of 1 

America is calling. Its sons and daughter 
call. The war must be won. It can enly b ) 
aud women having the fixed purpose te 
cient service in their particular sphere of activ \ 
in the armed forces of the United States or in the ' 
the farm, every man, woman, and child must give the most 
cient service that mankind has ever seen or known 

There is no room, Mr. Chairman, in the U: 
any man who has any divided ntiment us to 
perative duty is in this critical hour. Let us rem 
men, women, and children abroad are battlir 

| principles of equal rights, the right to liv it 
right to have the same opportunities that 

We must realize that we have very serious b iy , 
us. We have the greatest militaristic power on it. 
It is only fair and just that Americenr should « LiL pre n 
who are walking upon her soil and who have he ected to 
our land from all over the world because t S 4 
have been to them the emblem of freedom. of reé ‘ 

| and of opportunity, that they should now be read 
to make the necessary sacrifice in defense of ft ej l 
principles which have helped to make the Repu! 

Real Americanism requires us to be faithful in this ho of 
trial, for we must help save the world from an tocracy of the 
foulest kind, which was bent on crushing us hen we k 
expected it. 

When peace finally comes let us be resolved to mold America 
into a greater, stronger, and mightier adherent of the «oct , 
that right makes might and that all men are to be judged in 
the future as in the past by t alue of th Ss to oul 
country when she needed them most 

Let us then awaken to the situation ch is hefore u Let 
us, if business men, do our duty to the United S by le 
willing to forego profits when selling to the Gov ent durin 
this war: if we are capable of rendering militss e let us 
be amongst the first to respond, and if for any 1 we can 
not do that, let us do our part by helping the futilies and cde- 
pendents of those who are going to the front, th hey s | 
not be in want. Let us make sure that when these b rin 
that 2 grateful Republie will make certain their reetmplovis 

Let me recall a few lines of a poem by Elias Lieber 

* See,’ said m father, p ting ul £ { readil 
‘That flag of iid stripes i ) 

It is the emblem of the promi 1 ! 

It ins. my the hop f humanit 

Live for it Die for it. 

Under the open skj I ) 

And every drop of blood in ) 

T am proud of my 

I am an Americar 

We are all born to die ry i if man’s ve is in Ge 
hands and not ours. What grande zreater d re | il 
bequest can one leave to posterity wl he goes fr 
than the words wrifte! ! » | toinbstone: bi 
life for his countr 
Resolutions Adopted by the City Council of Wilmington, 


that it shall ever float over the land of the free and the home | 


of the brave. 


As American citizens we are resolved that it 


EXTE 


HON. A 


UNSTON 


Del. 


Ol REMARKS 


LBERT F. POLK 


OF DELAW 
In true Howse or Represenrati 
Fridau, Mai [9] 

Mr. POLK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani is « t to ext | 
my remarks in the Recorp by having printed ¢ I i 
resolutions adopted by the City ¢ ( f Wilmingto Del 
relating to the acquisition of Del re Clu pe 
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Canal as 
nent, 
The resolutions are as follows: 
WILMINGTON, DeL., April 19, 1917. 


Whereas it has become alarmingly apparent that the Chesapeake & 
Delaware Canal, in time of war, would be absolutely necessary for 
the perfect protection of a great portion of the Atlantic coast, with 
its great cities and important manufacturing plants: Therefore be it 
Resolved by the Council of Wilmington, That Congress is hereby 

urged to take immediate action looking toward the purchase of the 

canal or to institute immediate proceedings for acquiring the same by 

condemnation: and, be it further ; 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be forwarded to our Sen- 

ators and Representative in Congress; and, be it further 
Resolved, That the Council of Wilmington heartily approves of 

Senator Sautservury’s interest in the project, and his endeavor to have 

the Government purchase or condemn the canal, and the council re- 

spectfully solicits the cooperation of Senator Wo.tcotr and Repre- 
sentative PoLk in bringing about the Government control of the canal, 
and later of its improvement. 

[SEAL.] THe Mayor AND CoUNCIL OF WILMINGTON, 


By Henry C, Downwarp, 
President of the Council. 


a part of the plan of preparedness of this Govern- 


Attested : 
Homer C. SIMMONS, 
Clerk of the Council. 





Resolutions Adopted at a Meeting of the Citizens at 
Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. HOUSTON, 


OF TENNESSEBR, 
In true House or ReEpresenratives, 
Friday, May 4, 1917. 


Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include resolutions 
adopted at a meeting of the citizens at Murfreesboro, Tenn. 

The resolutions are as follows: 


Resolutions adopted by patriotic mass meeting held at the Grand 
Theater, Murfreesboro, Tenn., on Friday night, April 20, 1917. About 
1,000 people attended this meeting and the spirit of enthusiasm and 
patriotism ran very high. 


Whereas the United States of America has made formal entrance into 
the werld’s greatest war, combining its destinies with those allied 
nations of Europe long engaged in open warfare with the Imperial 
German Government; and 

Whereas the American people, always jealous of their inalienable rights 
and priceless liberties, ready always to resist any form of attack upon 
their institutions of government, have for almost three years watched 
with unusual interest the trend of relations between their own coun- 
try and its present enemy; and : 

Whereas the people of America, loving peace and having always advo- 
cated the fellowship of all nations in a common pact of peace, espe- 
cially appreciate the efforts of their President, throughout all the 
long period of disagreement and controversy with Germany, to 
amicably adjust differences and secure a lasting peace; and 

Whereas the United States, seeking no territorial extension by con- 
quest, and having utterly no selfish ends to subserve by the waging 
of war with any great world power, bravely enters this conflict in 
behalf of the rights of mankind and the ultimate esta>lishment of 
peace throughout the world in the future; and 

Whereas the Congress of the United States, practically with one 
accord, met the view of the President, in that war was inevitable; 
that the body of the Nation favored it; and that, without delay, its 
declaration should be made, that the honor of the Nation may be 
upheld; and 

Whereas the representatives in Congress from the State of Tennessee, 
consisting of 2 Senators and 10 Congressmen, solidly aligned them- 
selves with the President and voted for a declaration of war on the 
part of the country with the Imperial Government of yer and 

Whereas the Nation faces the gigantic task of speedily providing all 
necessary peepeeenss for the proper prosecution of the war, in- 
cluding greatly enlarged armed forces on land and sea, together 
with adequate equipment and maintenance therefor; and 

Whereas the President has stressed the shortage of food reserves 
throughout all food-producing countries of the world, and has made 
patriotic appeal to the country, especially the South, to increase and 
conserve the food supply in order that the armies, the country gen- 
erally, and the European allies of this Government may be properly 
supplied with such necessities: Now, therefore, be it 


Resolved. That we, in mass meeting assembled, indorse the course 
of President Woodrow Wilson in his consistent advocacy of peace so 
long as there was hope for peace. We also commend his wonderful 
alertness, patience, conservative, and decisive course in dealing with 
all the causes responsible for war with the German people. We also 
pledge him our cooperation and loyal ore and promise our best 
efforts toward the maximum production of food supplies during the 
whole progress of the war; and be it further 

Resolved, That we heartily indorse the course of Tennessee's Repre- 
sentatives in Congress in casting their votes for the declaration of war 
against a known enemy of our beloved country, and express to them 
our thanks in view of their prompt, courageous, and patriotic action; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be furnished to the Pres!i- 
dent of the United States, the honorable Secretaries of War, Navy, 
and Agriculture, Members of the National Congress from Tennessee, 
the local newspapers, and the press at Nashville, 
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Cotton Prices. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. ASWELL, 


OF LOUISIANA, 


In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, May 4, 1917. 


Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to m: 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include an article « 
cotton prices. 

The article is as follows: 


COTTON PRICES NOT UNREASONABLE, 


Theo. H. Price in Commerce and Finance of April 12 ar 
Arthur R. Marsh in an article printed in his paper, the Econom 
World, and reprinted with applause by Mr. Price, under the patrio 
license of the times mukes certain statements in respect to the cott 
situation which are so grossly incorrect in fact and indulge in certa 
generalizations which are so palpably unfair in application that a 
contradiction is demanded. 

Both Mr. Price and Mr. Marsh seem to be disturbed by the present 

rices of cotton and feel called upon to criticize the producer ani 
canoer for rapacity and unpatriotism in their efforts to maints 

resent prices and in their expectation of a still further enhancement 
n step with the advance in other commodities. 

Mr. Price starts out with the eminently correct statement of princip! 
that the hope of personal gain must in time of war be subordinated ¢ 
the duty of supplying our military forces and our civil population wit 
the essentials of life at a reasonable price. He then states that the on! 
question with which those who own or produce cotton should concern 
themselves is, Does the present price of cotton pay a fair profit on t 
cost of production? So far, so good. But then he makes the pr 
posterous statement that the present price of cotton shows a profit of 
nearly 200 per cent on the cost of production. From this correct de: 
ration of principle and this incorrect statement of fact his though! 
flows to the conclusion that it is the patriotic duty of the owners ani 
producers of cotton to sell at the present price and to try to proid) 
an adequate supply for the future. He does not tell his readers t) 
if his advice were followed, and if the present owners of cotton shou'\\ 
put their stocks on sale and the producers should plant a largely 
creased acreage, then the bottom would fall out of the market, ent 
ing present loss and future shortage of supplies 

Mr. Marsb’s assault, although delivered from the same high plane 
altruism upon which Mr. Price stands, is somewhat more truculent ths) 
that of his copatriot. He begins by reciting the harrowing details o: 
the oppression to which certain short sellers on the New York Exchang: 
have been subjected. He then declares that the present price of cotton 
is inexcusably high, that the producer is already making fully 200 » 
cent profit and that by his greed he is “ besmirching the face of patrio 
ism.’ The cotton producer alone seems to be guilty of the high crime 
rapacity against the commonweal. Mr. Marsh pointedly excuses ¢ 
excessive rise in the price of foodstuffs upon the theory that the peo) 
are prone to wastefulness and extravagance and that the only know: 
means by which they can be brought to habits of economy and f: 
gality in respect to food consumption is through severe enhancement 
prices Irom Mr. Marsh's reasoning it would therefore appear t 
high food prices are good because they force the people to econon 
but that high cotton prices are bad because, by analogy, they breed 
the people habits of extravagance. In other words, Mr. Marsh w: 
have us believe that the patriotic position at this time is to be |! 
on foodstuffs and short on cotton. 

Aside from any collateral objections, the trouble with the argum 
of both Mr. Price and Mr. Marsh is that they are based upor 
flagrantly incorrect premise. Both declare that the producer is at | 
present price (20 cents) making a profit of 200 per cent on the cost 
production. Both base their percentage statements on the alleged fix! 
of the average cost of production published by the United States |) 
partment of Agriculture in December, 1914. If the cotton producer w: 
making a profit of anything like the figures stated, I would join M: 
Price and Marsh in condemning such profit as excessive. But thi 
not true. The obvious incorrectness of this figure should be appar 
to even a journalistic cotton economist in New York City; its act 
falsity is well known to every man who fs in the least conversant wi! 
the problen? of cotton production. 

In the first place, it is pute impossible to arrive at any accu! 
statement of the cost o roducing cotton. Mr. Price will no «: 
recall that a conference which he and I and many others attended 
Washington in August, 1914, the request was made of the experts o! |! 
Department of Agriculture there present to supply us witb product 
cost figures; to which request answer was made that due to the w 
difference in conditions, physical, seasonal, and financial, prevai 
in the several sections of the cotton belt, it was impossible to se 
any dependable figures on average cost. He will also remember t! 
the consensus of opinion among the practical cotton men there ass 
bled was that the cost of production was upwards of 8 cents per poun 
on the then qristing scale of expenses. ; By 

But regardless of the correctness of the department's figures in 1°! 
and assuming for the sake of the argument that 20 cénts per poun 
(which the producer has not received) —- a profit of 200 | 
cent on the 1914 cost of production (which it does not), why 
Messrs. Price and Marsh take the cost figures of 1914 and deduct the: 
from the alleged selling price of 1917? It is not possible that thes” 
distinguished disciples of patriotic economics are unaware that the: 
bas been an excessive advance in the price of every single item (mon 
alone excepted) that contributes to the cost of making cotton. Dis 
ingenuousness could hardly reach any mcre intense expression than 
does in the effort to convict the cotton producer of extortion by the 
statement that he is making pag cent profit and to undertake | 
prove that he is making this profit because in 1914 it cost him onl) 
around 63 cents per pound to make his ae whereas in 1917, after tw’ 
years of progressive war prices, he was selling for 20 cents per pounu 

I am no apologist for extortion. On the contrary, selfish greed is tv 
the last degree offensive to me, and I would go as far as any man tv 
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circumvent it. But we must not permit either half-baked or specious 
alls to patriotic duty to obscure the real facts of the situation and 
mislead not only the produc ers ef ecetton but the users of tton goods 
apd the Government itself into costly error. 


It is quite true that the producer has made sone pi of the 
past year’s crop, but he was entitled to some prott, 2 he made it 
not by favor but because the law of supply and demand | his own 
fortitude enabled him to make it. jut he did not make any 200 per 
cent or 100 per cent or 50 per cent profit. I do not know just w hat the 
average per cent profit amounted to, as thet is not accurately ascer- 
tained, but I do know from a rather wide practical ex] that the 


past season did not produce any cotton plutocrats, and that the profits 
of these producers were small in comparison with the gains of those 
industrial enterprises which spun the staple and trafficked in the manu- 
factured product The present high cost of such foodstuffs as the 
cotton farmer must buy, of agricultural implements, of work stock, of 
transportation ; the scarcity and high cost of labor ; the scarcity, poor 
quality, and high cost of fertilizers; the wide extension of boll wes vil 
infestation which has increased cost and decreased productive capacity, 
are the elements which have reduced the producers large theoretic 
profit to an actual modest remuneration, and which make it necessary 
for him to realize high prices for his product if he is to live and do his 
duty as a producer. : . ; . 
As for the future, the cotton farmer faces an inevitable increase in 
all his costs aggravated by enlarged boll-weevil activity and the whole- 
sale exodus of labor to the Army and to the industrial establishments 
and avocations which pay higher wages than the farmer even on the 
pasis of present cotton prices is able to pay. The real danger to this 
country in so far as the cotton problem is concerned is that the farmers 
will not be economically able to produce an adequate crop. The con- 
tingency to fear is not that prices will go too high, but that they will 
not go high enough to encourage or permit the preduction of sufficient 
supplies. If economists of the Price-Marsh school were followed, the 
present spot holders would offer their reserves, break the market below 
the cost of production, transfer the remnant to spinners to be manu- 
factured, and then sold at God knows what prices, and next year the 
world would face a cotton famine which would strain the industrial 
and military necessities to the breaking point. The Government can 
and will and should prevent extortion, but the Government will not 
and should not and can not compel the production of an adequate sup- 
ply of cotton under cost. The patriotic issue is an economic one. 
The salvation of the country, in so far as its cotton supply is concerned, 
lies in advancing the price of cotton so that it will keep pace with the 


inerease in the cost of production. A decline in price at this par- 
ticular time would be the worst thing that could happen both from 


the military and industrial point of view. The great essential fact is 
the need of an adequate supply of cotton for the portentous future. 
The distress of a few short traders on the New York Exchange will 
not weigh against the economic necessities of the Nation. 

The farmers of the South are as patriotic as the journalists of the 
East. They will give without stint of their men, their means, and 
their blood, if necessary, for the Nation's cause. They will freely co 
ordinate their resources and efforts with those of the Government and 
of the other sections and other departments of industry. They will 
make all necessary sacrifices for the common cause and the common 
victory. But they can not make bricks without straw. They can not 
produce an adequate supply of cotton if they are obliged to pay high 
and higher prices for everything that goes into the production of the 
crop and required to sell on the altruistic basis proposed. And, finally, 
they will not take advice either in patriotism or economics from Messrs, 
Price and Marsh, of New York. 

W. B. THOMPSON, 
Arnit 16, 1917. 


Militarism and Mr. Anthony’s Speech. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


PHILIP P. CAMPBELL, 
OF 


KANSAS, 


HON. 


In tue Hovse or REepresENTATIVES, 
Friday, May 4, 1917. 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, under the leave 
granted to me to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include 
in editorial from the Topeka (Kans.) Capital, April 29, 1917. 

The editorial is as follows: 

[Editorial from the Topeka (Kans.) Capital, April 29.] 
MILITARISM AND MR. ANTHONY'S SPEECH, 
_ Congress has done what everybody knew would be done with the 
issue of volunteerism—it has destroyed this traditional American sys 
tem in the bill passed yesterday. This was done against the best 
opinion of Congress itself. It was done because military authority had 
Won over President Wilson. Such is the confidence of the Nation in 
its President that Congress was forced to accept the President’s bill. 

The bill, nevertheless, was amended by the House in one matter, 
though not one ef principle. The President's bill in its original form 
proposed to skim the cream of the young blood of the Nation into the 
Army Staff's army. It proposed, under its preposterously misstyled 
“ liability to universal service "—a term invented to deceive the cham- 
bers of commerce of the country and bring their pressure to bear 
through resolutions and telegrams—to exempt 15,000,000 men of mill- 
tary age at a stroke, to restrict the conscripts to 7,000,000 under 25 
years of age, and to select from this 7,000,000 of the cream of the 
young men of the land the 500,000 or 1,000,000 or 2,000,000 desired. 

Nothing could be more entertaining than the Army's crocodile tears 
over volunteering—that the volunteer system sacrificed the best blood 
of the young of America and let off the “slacker '’—in view of this 
Well-conceived Army scheme to skim off precisely this volunteer ele- 
ment of superfine military material, and yet not permit it to call itself 
yolunteers or to volunteer its services? 

e House, in fact, defeated so much of the Army Staff scheme by 
f#lmending the bill so that conscription goes on up to 40 years, instead 
of quitting with 24, 
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gut the amendment wil! not an nt to anything in reality, be ! 
selection is still left to the Regular Army, and the Army will do wha 
it intended to do. It will restrict it cliens precisely as if tt 
bill remained as in its original shay : 

Congressman ANTHONY was cely permitted to make his speech, so 
constant was the fire of interruptions and questions frem every part 
of the House. He has been for 10 yea 1 the M y Committee. 
His familiarity with Army men and tter } vn to the House, 
if not to the country. But the question ind interruption ! 
served to bring out the real “ milk in the it,’ as the « 
readers will perceive this morning. 

The Kansas Congressman is not a foe of the Army—far f1 
nor has he ever been a bitte: critic of big busine In thi 
be had been exasperated to the point of telling the t to tk 
regarding the combine between these two inter t 
government of the United States. 

Mr. ANTHONY says, in answer to a question, that t i law 
the wiping out of the National Guard That has been t detert ed 
aim of the Army militarists ever since the militarism i ar ! 
this plan lasts it is good-by to the National Guard and to every tra 
of the volunteer Idea in the United States. Every National Guard 
officer knows this in his heart. It signifies that hereafter all military 
matters, all military organizations, will be wholly under th hum 
of the professional Army chiefs. 

here are those short-sighted Americans who approve; thi sec 
nothing objectionable in the professional! militarists baving up 


control of military policy; they are as blind and infatuated as if t 
should also approve that professional railroad oflicials should hav x 
clusive control of railroad regulations. As well provide that t | 
fessional officials of big business should bave supreme control of 
tional policy relating to the regulation and control of trusts and u 
nopolies. Democracy’s use for the professional expert is in administra 
tion of the policy; in determination of the policy he is interested, 
biased, and dangerous. 
It never has been the 
special int 
interests, 
Why the Army has favored this “ selective” conscript scheme Is too 
obvious to require elucidating. It breaks the back of all oppo » 1 
the Army as the self-dominated military power. As it contemplat 





instinct or the practice of 
rests with supreme control « 


demeocra to trust 
f State policy relating to 


destroying the National Guard, so it involves increasing the Recular 
Army by a similar number. 

Why big business has entered into the game, has organized a ore 
of national defense and national security and Army league and Navy 
league socities, and has sent out gilb orators representing these organi- 
zations to “ educate” the democratic West, whose instincts and know! 
edge of militarism have cautioned it to resist everything of th: t, 
is also obvious. sig business wants a Federa Army of magnitud 





free from the focal control and local sympathetic weakness of a N 
tional Guard or militia in its war against strikes and against 
And big business wants a real military power at its back when i 
out through its large organizations, for that purpose, to obtain ‘ 
privileges—‘* concessions *’"—from weak rulers in South Amer } in 
Mexico, in Central America, in China above all, for the exploitat , 
feeble peoples. Big business and the professional soldier have simi! 
opinions of democracy, similar instincts, and are natural allies 

All this is implied in Mr. ANTHONY’sS speech, if not expressed. The 


speech itself is too long to be printed in the Capital to-da but tl 


extracts from it in another column will be found to be very good reading 

Opponents of the conscript system and the abolishment of the volun 
teer have expressed themselves When war is over or when t ’ 
again comes up they will again be heard from. When Congr 1ets, the 
Nation falls in line, and so it will be now. It is the dnty il 
ments to cooperate once the policy is settled, as it now i t 1 for 
the present war. 


Espionage. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


WILLIAM E. 


OF ILLINOIS, 


TON. MASON 


In true House or Representatives. 
Friday, May 4, 1917. 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, while we are spreading democr: 
in Europe we are making the same mighty thin it: the [ ed 


States. This section 4 of the espionage bill leave th I’ i. 
dent power to make law, execute the liw, and to «determine 
who shall be prosecuted. Those who voted as directed by the 


General Staff and scolded those of us who could not surrender 
our convictions, now worship no longer at the shrine of the 
General Staff, and demand their liberty to think. We welcome 
you from the rubber-stamp column to help us knock out th 
section 4. It will, if enacted, protect every Army contract 
and prevent the people from knowing what is happening 
boys. 

Newspapers are a necessary evil and a great blessi 
get mad when they roast you, or lie about you. Very 


will tell just as big ones flattering you. The people do not be 


¢g. Do not 


soon the 


lieve what they read there unless they want to. We had bett 
stand by the Constitution for free speech and a free press. ‘T! 
editors are like Congressmen—inostly honest, with here and 
there an exception. There are some small edito 

large papers and some great editors printing small pays 
These great editors are loyal. Give them all a chances If they 
print anything willfully to aid the enemy the la will punish 
them. To illustrate the danger of placing law making and law 


enforcement in one branch of Government: It is treason to 
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discourage enlistment in time of war. The administration— 
General Staff—papers print letters and editorials begging Col. 
Roosevelt not to enlist. If one of our great editors of a small 
paper should discourage our boys from enlisting in the Regular 
Army during this war he would be invited to go to jail by the 
shortest possible route. 
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Baltimore Raises Quota for Navy in Time Specified, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
Our hearts thrilled when our President changed the purpose ILON i a. C H A R L ES LINTH IC U \I ri 


of this war from the exercise of a “doubtful legal right” to 
the spread of democracy. We believe he meant it. The people 
of Chicugo believe he meant it. At a meeting in Chicago 100 
of loyal patriotic men signed the following statement. It is 
headed by our ex-governor, Edward F. Dunne, and by many of 
the judges of our courts; by the clergy, by business men and 
leading professional men. Here is the declaration and the 
signers: 
DECLARATION, 


The cry for liberty from the people of China, Russia, Poland, and 
Portugal has been heeded. The avowed purpose of America, as well 
as England, on entering the world war was to establish the rights and 
liberties of small nations, to advance the cause of permanent world 
peace, and to make the whole world tree. 

Ireland is one of the small nations and is demanding her liberty. 
Over her destinies the present enemies of England and America have 
no control and England has full power to give Ireland her liberty. 

As America has an opportunity to bring about the freedom of Ireiand 
now, we Americans of Irish birth er ancestry ask that the Congress 
of the United States pass a resolution calling upon Great Britain to 
stand by her solemn declaration and grant to Ireland her rights and 
liberties by perm.tting her to establish an Irish Republic. 

Edward F. Dunne, former governor of Illinois; John P. 
McGoorty, judge of the appellate court of LDlinois; 
Kickham Seanlan, chief justice of the circuit court of 
lilincis; George I’. Barrett, judge of the circuit court 
of Cook County; Robert Emmet Crowe, judge of the 
circuit court of Cook County; Marcus Kavanagh, judge 
of the superior court of Cook County and former 
colonel of the Seventh Regiment Illinois National 
Guard; Hon. Thomas F. Scully, judge of the county 
court of Cook County; John A, Mahoney, judge of the 
municipal court of Chicago; Hugh J. Kearns, judge of 
the municipal court of Chicago; Joseph P. Rafferty, 
judge of the municipal court of Chicago; George i 
Gorman, former Congressman from Illinois; Joseph P. 
Mahoney, former minority leader of the Illinois Senate; 
Rev. Francis X. McCabe, president De Paul University ; 
Rev. Michael O'Sullivan; Rev. John K. Fielding, presi- 
dent Irish Literary Society; Rev. John J. Green; Rev. 
James P. O'Donoghue, of St. Patrick’s Church; P. J. 
Reynolds, State president Ancient Order of Hibernians; 
George P. Kerrigan; Edmund J. Rice; James P. Walsh, 
president United Irish Societies; P. J. Farley; B. J. 
Mahoney, assistant State’s attorney, Cook County; 
Michael F. Sullivan, assistant State’s attorney, Cook 
County; Thomas P. Bonfield, secretary United Irish 
Societies; John T. Stanton; J. J. Hickey; Daniel L. 
Cruice; J. J. O'Connor; Thomas A. O'Shaughnessy ; 
Francis J. Kilkenny; D. J. Herlihy; John A. McGarry, 
president Irish Fellowship Club; James V. O'Donnell, 
president Irish Fellowship Club; John J. Brown, presi- 
dent Irish-American Club of Cook County; John J. 
Coburn; Hugh O'Neill; John J. Mahoney. president 
Irish Nationalists; James A. O'Callaghan; T. N. Mor- 
rissey; P. Gallagher; Francis B. O’Gallagher; Joseph 
Joyce, former president ILrish Fellowship Club; John 
B. Hayes; Joseph A. O'Donnell; J. H. Harrington; 
D. S. Harrington, secretary Ancient Order Hibernians, 
county board; Patrick H. O'Donnell; Francis E. Croar- 
kin; John E. Sheridan; J. F. Donohue; John M. Mur- 
phy; Patrick T. Barry, former ‘president Lrish Fellow- 
ship Club; W. H. Burkin; Martin J. McNally ; Michael 
J. McGlynn; Lawrence R. Buckley, president United 
Irish League; Alexander Pope, M. D.; James Hyland; 
Dr. Thomas 8. Crowe, former Cook County physician ; 
John F. Long; Thomas J. McKeown; William P. 
Crowe; Charles Callahan; Patrick Breslin; Elbridge 
Hanecy, former judge of circuit and superior courts of 
Cook County and former president Irish Fellowship 
Ciub; Stephen Henehan; William F. Meagher; William 
Y. J. Halley; Frank J. Ryan, former member Illinois 
Legislature; Rev. Frank L. Reynolds; P. F. Conway; 
R. ‘T. Hanrahan; John Morgan; Charles Lynch; James 
McDevitt; Thomas J. Falvey; Matthias Harford, the 
Irish World; Bryan Connolly; Thomas F. Hunt; M. J. 
Carey; Francis D. Connery, former city clerk of Chi- 
cago; John F. Higgins, city printer; James W. Hig- 
gins, publisher Public Safety; Henry P. Bergen, alder- 
man, city of Chicago; James Conwell, editor the Chi- 
cago Citizen; James I. Naghten, president the Hibernia 
Fire Insurance and president Metropolitan Fire Insur: 
ance Co.: Thomas J. Considine, president John T. 
Shane Co.; John F. Scanlon; James O'Shaughnessy, 
president O'Shaughnessy Advertising Co.; Patrick 
Creedon ; Charles V. Barrett; Eugene O'Riordan; Capt. 
Edward H. White; Richard W. Wolfe, president Cook 
County Real Estate Board; Thomas P. Flynn; Thomas 
Moriarity, State secretary Ancient Order be Hibernians ; 
Daniel Scanlan; James A, Hogan: James T. Clarke; 
Stephen N. Kelly; Dr. William P. Honan; Leo J. 
Doyle, judge municipal court of Chicago; Hon. William 
E. Dever, Judge of the appellate court of Cook County; 
James R. Quinn, assistant State's attorney. 


This is not the cry of Irish-Americans alone. It is the ery 
of every lover of human liberty all over the world, who said 
*“ Amen” when the President demanded liberty and self-govern- 
ment for all the “ peoples ” and all governments of the world. 


OF MARYLAND, 
In tue House or Representatives, 
Friday, May 4, 1917. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the follow) 
article: 

LED ALL CITIES [IN THE EAST—BALTIMORE ONLY ONE THAT RAISED Qué 
FOR NAVY IN TIME SPECIFIED, 





Of the big Atlantic seaboard cities, Baltimore was the only one to 
meet the President’s call for more men for the Navy in the specified tim: 
Figures are beginning to become known about what happened in oth 
parts of the East and in the country at large. 

New York was called upon for 2,000 men, and raised only 960, 1 
many more than Baltimore. Philadelpbia’s quota was 1,200, and 
contributed but 590, over 200 fewer than this city. 

Four cities arrived at their coal in time. They were Baltimore, wit 
800; Kansas City, with 800; Cincinnati, with 400; and Portland, Or 
with 800. 

Since the expiration of the time limit, Minneapolis has completed | 
800, but several other large cities, such as Boston and Cleveland, ba 
not yet reported, 

It is believed that the Navy at the present time is nearly up to th 
emergency complement of £7,000 required by the President's call, by 
it will not stop there. A bill which has the approval of the Preside: 
and has been favorably reported by the committees of both branche: 
Congress authorizes a further increase to 150,000. This will provid 
plenty of men for all the Navy's needs—the work on shore at the nay 
yards and the manning of the new ships, including the “ mosquit 
fleet.’ 

If this new force is authorized, the drive for more men will start all 
over again, regardless of whether the selective-draft bill passes Con 
gress, as the machinery for conscription will require some time to b 
put in working order. 

Lieut. Wilson is chiefly concerned at present with the gathering of 30 
hospital apprentices, who are needed badly, and with the enlistment « 
machinists and firemen, of whom there is a dearth in the Navy and 
whose promotion is correspondingly rapid. 








The Espionage Bill—Shall the Declaration of Independence 
and the Bill of Rights be Deleted by a Censor? Shall the 
American People be Compelled to Fight in the Dark? 
Shall the People be Gagged °s Well as Chained? 


BAR Ra te 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. WILLIAM J. CARY, 
OF WISCONSIN, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 
Friday, May 4, 1917. 


Mr. CARY. Mr. Speaker, on April 5, 1917, Good Friday, the 
Senate and House of Representatives in Congress assembled de- 
cided that this great country should enter the great war. <Act- 
ing according to my honest and sincere convictions, [ voted 
against such action, along with a small minority, War has 
been declared, and once the Stars and Stripes are unfurled in 
the front of an American army there is but one path of duty 
for a patriotic American to follow, and that is to think, talk A 
act, and shoot from his country's side, always and only. 

On April 28, 1917, the House of Representatives threw i! 
the discard our time-honored volunteer army system and ce 
cided that this great people could not be trusted to assemble a! 
the trumpet call of duty and “rally ‘round the flag” but mu-' 
be driven into military servitude instead of being led intv 
patriotic military duty. Believing, as I did, that America 
manhood would rather be led than driven, I voted against tht 
measure of iniquity and am proud of my vote. i. 

To-day you come with a still graver proposition, 2 propositiv 
so full of menace to every vital principle of liberty, so contrar . 
to every precedent and tradition of our past history, and, wha re 
is of still more importance, so fraught with peril to any pe: - % 
sible suecess in our conduct of this war that I am at a loss eve 
in this day of. denaturing representative democracy to under: 
stand the mental processes of those who are responsible fv 
the introduction of this measure. 

Before considering the peril to us in present conditions let us 
for a moment look back to the past. Let us summon from the 
glorious pages of American history the mighty intellects anc 
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patriotic souls that wrought the constitutional concrete founda- | Here is the most sati 


tion upon which our magnificent Republie was built. 

The very first amendment to the Constitution reads a 
follows: 

Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion, 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof, or abridging the freedom of 
speech or of the press, or the right of the people peaceably to assemble 
and to petition the Government for a redress of grievances, 

This, Mr. Speaker, is very plain and simple. It 
neither learning nor education to understand, and I may say 
frankly if somewhat brusquely I do not think the 
astute lawyer nor the most subtle and adroit interpreter of 


most 
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requires | 


constitutional law and histery can get around the obvious truth | 


that Congress to-day is trying to do something plainly and 
explicitly forbidden by the Constitution. Are we going to 
treat the first amendment of the Constitution as a “scrap of 
paper”? 

Now, let us examine what the master minds who framed the 
Constitution had te say on this very subject. Alexander Ham- 
ilton and Thomas Jefferson differed very widely on many funda- 
mental doctrines of government and were in their day leaders 
of two schools of thought with conflicting theories of constitu- 
tional construction, amendment, and interpretation, but both 
agreed that under the Constitution Congress should not have 
any power over the press, 

Hamilton said in reference to the first amendment : 


They would contain various excepticns to powers not granted, and 
on this very account would afford a colorable pretext to claim more 
than were granted. For why declare that things shall not be done 
which there is no power to do? Why, for instance, should it be said 
that the liberty of the — shall not be restrained when no power is 
given by which restrictions may be imposed? I will not contend that 
such a provision— 


To wit, an amendment— 
would confer a regulating power; but it is evident that it would fur- 
nish, to men disposed to usurp, a plausible pretense for claiming that 
power. They might urge with a semblance of reason that the Con- 
stitution ought not to be charged with the absurdity of providing 
against the abuse of an authority which was not given, and that the 
provision against restraining the liberty of the press afforded a clear 
implication that a power to prescribe proper regulations concerning 
it was intended to be vested in the National Government. 

Therefore— 


Said Mr. Hamilton- 


as the power does not exist in the National Government to legislate 
concerning the press, to adopt an amendment with reference to the 
ubject matter would be an implication that the power does exist, and 
it does not. . 

Very well— 

Said Mr. Jefferson- 

I agree with you that the power is not legitimately here, and that it 
was not intended to be here, and that it is a subject matter which 
belongs to the States, the same as the common police power of the 
States. But there is in the Constitution a provision that Congress 
shal! have power to pass all laws necessary for the purpose of carry- 
ing into effect the powers here granted, and it might be held and 
might be construed to include regulation and legislation concerning 
the press. Therefore, accepting your view that it is not among the 
powers of the General Government, and that it should not be among 


such powers, we ask for a declaratory amendment to the Constitution | 
which shall put it beyond peradventure that it is not one of the powers | 


granted to the National Government. 

James Madison, often referred to as the father of the Consti- 
tution, submitted a report to the Virginia Legislature which has 
direct bearing upon the subject, and I will insert here an ex- 
cerpt from this report: 

When the Constitution was under the discussions which preceded its 
ratification it is well known that great apprehensions were expressed 
by many lest the omission of some positive exception from the powers 
delegated of certain rights, and of the freedom of the press particu- 
larly, might expose them to danger of being drawn by construction 


within some of the powers vested in Congress, more especially of the | 


power to make all laws necessary and proper for carrying theirs other | 


powers into execution. In reply to this objection it was invariably 
urged to be a fundamental and characteristic principle of the Constitu- 
tion that all powers not given by it were reserved; that no powers 


were given beyond those enumerated in the Constitution, and such as | 
were fairly incident to them; that the power over the rights in ques- | 


tion, and particularly over the press, was neither among the cnumerated 


powers nor incident to any of them, and consequently that an exercise | 


of any such power would be manifest usurpation. It is painful to 
remark how much the arguments now employed in behalf of the sedi- 
tion act are at variance with the reasoning which then justified the 
Constitution and invited its ratification. 

* ~ * +. * * * 


Without tracing further the evidence on this subject, it would seem | 


scarcely possible to doubt that no power whatever over the press was 
Supposed to be delegated by the Constitution as it originally stood and 
that the amendment was intended as a positive and absolute reserva- 
tion of it. 

But the evidence is still stronger. The proposition of amendments 
made by Congress is introduced in the following terms : 

The conventions of a number of the States having at the time of 
their adopting the Constitution expressed a desire, in order to prevent 
misconstructions or abuse of its powers, that further declaratory and 


restrictive clauses shou!d be added; and as extending the ground of | 


public confidence. in the Government 


, will best insure the beneficent 
ends of its institutions,’ 








ictory and thenti ! t SOV 

amendments proposed were to be considered eithet eclaratory « 
restrictive, and, whether the one or the oth ponding 
the desire expressed by a number of the S tending t! 
ground of public contidence in the ¢ rnment 

Under any other construction of the amendment 1 to the presa 
than that it declared the pri to be wholly mipt | wer of 
Congress the amendment could neither be snid to respond wi th 
desire expressed by a number of the States nor | leu to extend 
the ground of public confidence in the Government 

Nay, more; the construction employed to justif i 


would exhibit a phenomencn without parallel in ) 
It would exhibit a number of respectable States as «dy fir is 
any power over the press was delegated by the Con 

posing next that an amendment te it should expli vad 
such power was delegated, and, finally, as concurring in an an 
actually recognizing or delegating such a power 


Let me quote here from the very illuminating 





peech OL 5 

tor Boran in the Senate on April 19, 1917: 

_Mr. President, I do not want to take too much of the time in 
ring to these historic incidents; but I think it is we to Know wha 
was the actual view of those who wrote the Constitution order that 
we thay more properly construe it terms Without insisting that this 
historic interpretation is to be accepted as the tru nid final cor 
tion, it is exceedingly important in arriving at the true nstructi 

I have before me Jefferson's Works, volume 18; and in the forefront 
of that work is an article by the Hon. Josephus Daniels, present 
retary of the Navy, on the subject of “ Jefferson's contribution 1 L 
free press.” It is a very interesting and illuminating arti and } 
a direct bearing on the present question Iie quotes at neth froi 
Jefferson’s view. There can be no doubt as to what Jefferson und 
stood to be the import and purpose of the first amendment, and \ 
him Hamilton entirely agreed, and so did Madison 

Says Jefferson : 

“The people are the only censors of their governot nd even their 
errors will tend to keep them to the true principles of their institution 

In the days of the Civil War, when Mr. Lincoln was being criticized 
and assailed as no other man in public office ever was by me of the 
great journals of the country, which are still among our great journals, 
his reply was that the administrators and administration had bette 


suffer some of the evils and some of the sorrows which accompany 
work than that the people should lose control of or forfeit the great 
benefits flowing from the absolute fredom of the press 
Jefferson and Lincoln both always adhered to the principle that th 
evils of attempting to restrain the press or speech must be inealculably 
greater than the evils flowing from their freedom 
Again quoting Mr. Jefferson 


“To punish these errors too rely would } to supp 
safeguard of the public liberty 
* 4 “ « * * * 
“Our liberty depends on the freedom of th nd if mon 
be limited without being lost. 
~ * - * * 


“The liberty of speaking and writing ards our other J 

Says Mr. Danicls bimself, in regard to the first amendment 

“For this amendment and the healthy agitation that secured it all 
men who believe in a fre press will ever hold Jefferson in vrateful 
esteem. It was contended that this amendment was wholly unnece 
sary— useless surplusage,’ as one Federalist declared but the pre 
phetic eye of the liberty-loving sage of Monticello looked from Paris 
across the Atlantic and saw that the influences that distrusted the 
people would muzzle the press unless the Constitution forged chain 
that would deny power ‘abridging the freedom of speech or of the 
press.’ ” 

Later [I may have occasion to refer to this in reference to th 
sedition laws. 

Mr. President, if is mv judgement that whatever may be the construc 
tion placed upon this provision of the Constitution now, there can b 
no doubt that those who wrote this instrument thoroughly understoorl 
that they were excluding from the National Government all power wit 
reference to the press; that it was a subject matter entirely withdrawn 
from the National Government There was no difference of opinion 
upon that subject among those in the best position to know r 
only reason for the first amendment was to prevent a possible con 
struction which might include control of the press as one of the power: 


which the National Government could exercise. The only difference of 
opinion was as to whether it was necessary to put into the Constitu 
tion an inhibitory power which would prevent a misconstruction of tl 


Constitution. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I have indicated briefly some of the trad 
tions of the past which are all against the adoption of a censor- 
ship system. Let us, however, look at the matter from a present- 
day point of view. If we want the American people to stand 
firmly behind the Government in the prosecution of this war to a 
successful issue, the sooner we let them know all of the real 
facts the sooner they will realize the size of the job we are 
undertaking and the quicker they will be ready to do their 
effective bit. But do not deceive yourselves about one thing, 
and that is they will not fight in the dark. Our people are not 
servile, willing slaves that will follow blindly at anyone's beck 
or call; nor are they timid, shrinking souls who can not be 
trusted with the knowledge that they have a hard battle to fight. 
And if any further reason against this absurd folly were neces- 
sary the consequences on England to-day of a medieval cen- 
sorship system should be a sufficient warning for us to profit by. 

Let me quote from an editorial in the New York American 
of April 27, 1917, which is full of patriotic wisdom: 


IT IS NEITHER WISE NOR RIGHT TO COMPEL THE AMERICA PEOPLI 
FIGHT THIS TREMENDOUS WAK IN THE DARI 
* + * « 7 = . 


lamage and danger which our 
alment. falsification, distortion, 
furing more han two years, 


But when we see the mischief and 
people have suffered through the cones 
and garbling of the news and the truth 
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our news agencies, and every avenue of information, then we are stirre: 
to strong opposition to this proposed grant of the » powers, to ve 
used in the same harmful way by a department of our own Government. 

The British people at this very moment have no conception at all of 
the true politica! and military conditions in Europe, owing to the 
operation of their censorship, and neither have most Americans, for 
that matter. So far as we know, the only publications in this country 
which have steadily told the truth about the real conditions are the 
Hearst publications, and that these publications have had to do under 
great difficulties, because the British Government has been permitted to 
deny any American publication the use of the cables, to rifle the mail of 
any American publication, and to deprive any American publication of 
its rights under international law, and did do those very things to any 
American newspaper or other publication which tried to obtain true and 
reliable news from Europe. : 

The extent to which this policy of suppression, concealment, falsifica- 
tion, distortion, and garbling has been able to impose on the American 
people is one of the chief wonders of the war. It probably imposed on 
the President, upon the Cabinet, and upon Members of the Congress, as 
well as upon the man in the street, and it is quite possible that even 
some of the newspapers were imposed upon by the very stuff they were 
more or less obliged to print. 

We call your attention to this extract from the daily report of the 
World’s Washington correspondent, Mr. Louis Seibold, a very capable 
ours ind high in the good graces of Mr. Wilson, the report appear 
ng under date of April 24: 

“The President and his Cabinet this afternoon obtained a clear vicw 
of the task confronting the United States in its war against Germany. 

“What is required to strengthen the weak links of the narrowing 
allied ring about the Teutonic forces was brought out in detail for the 
information of the President and his Cabinet in the memoranda pre- 
sented by Mr Balfour and his associates. These necessities were 
grouped under three general heads. ‘The first, of course, was money ,; 
the second, ships to carry to the allies what money will buy, and finally 
and more remotely, men, if occasion requires. 

“The exact situation in Russia and Italy was revealed by no other 
information previously received. 

“ Suggestions for relieving these conditions, which admittedly have 
been the cause of much concern to the allied Governments, were pre- 
sented with such unmistakable clarity as to confirm the belief that the 
first country to receive attention should be Russia and the second Italy.” 


te * * * * Bg 
Of one thing we are sure, and that is that the President and the 
Cabinet have now, for the first time, an adequate conception of 
European conditions; and the reason they have an adequate concep- 


time is due to the fact that they have persisted in 
believing the false and utterly untrustworthy reports and so-called 
“news” with which the British censorship has stuffed American 
newspapers through its control of the only avenues by which American 
newspapers cotld get any news at all from Europe. 

And we can not refrain from pointing out that if our Government 
had firmly insisted upon the inviolability of mails between other 
countries and ours—a long-established and undeniable neutral right—- 
this abuse of censorship in deceiving and misleading our people would 
not have been possible, 

At this moment Mr. Wilson and his Cabinet know at last whether 
or not we have been right all the time in denouncing this censorship, 
in exposing its unscrupulous and lying character, and in warning our 
Government and our people that they were being constantly deceived 
as to the real situation of affairs, political and military, in Europe. 

If they do not know this, if we have been wrong, if our statements 
are substantially incorrect, we stand ready and willing to be corrected 

If, on the cqntrary, the President and his Cabinet do now know that 
we are, and all the time have been, substantially right in our state- 


tion for the first 


ments, then it seems to us that the portion of the American people 
who do not read the Hearst papers have a right to be told the truth by 


our Government itself—and the right to be guarded against any more 
such wholesale suppression and falsification of the truth as have 
marked the whole course of censorship during this war. 

We stand upon the broad ground that the American people are the 
rulers as well as the citizens of this country, and that they have the 
sovereign right to know the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth ebout matters which affect their fortunes and their lives 
and the safety and honor of the Republic. 

We appeal to the Congress to kill this contemptible and dangerous 
espionage bill where it stands. 

It is an offense to decency and to our common liberties, and it 
will become, like the British censorship, an instrument to hoodwink 
and deceive the American people to their humiliation and undoing— 
exactly as the English people have been deceived and are deceived 
at this very moment. 

We are not children, that we can not be trusted to know our own 
business affairs; we are not cowards who dare not be told that we 
have lost a battle—we Americans. 

We are free men—our own sovereigns in our own land—and we 
insist that there is nothing the Government can possibly know that 
we have not all of us the right to know, the courage to hear, and the 
sense to deliberate upon with just as much intelligence and just as 
good judgment as any of our public servants—President, Cabinet officer, 
Congressman or anybody else. 

is not that so, citizens? 


I can readily understand one element in our country desiring 
a censorship and that is the stockjobbers, food manipulators, 
armor-plate swindlers, and other grafters who scent enormous 
possibilities during this war. They have succeeded in getting 
some sort of censorship already, but a kept press is costly, and no 
matter how much money this precious pack can gather in, they 
always hate to pay any out, and if they could get the Govern- 
ment to keep the press from giving the news they would be 
just that much money in. 

And then what an orgy of rapacious swindling we would be 
up against. The Civil War and the Spanish-American War are 
still fresh in the memories of lots of people, but the performances 
of the Army contractors of those days would fade into insignifi- 
cance if the lid was put on all independent criticism and this 
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the British censorship which has had control of our cables, our mails, | hungry horde were left to work their own sweet will. Can 
i d .' Ca 








any intelligent man draw a picture of what will happen? 

Shoddy uniforms to brave the rigors of winter, paper 
shoes to wade in the swampy trenches, embalmed beef and of] 
delectables to feed on, defective armor plate on our ships 
it is a beautiful picture. And if anyone dared to say a pro! 
ing word or print a line of intelligent criticism, to jaii with 1 
traitor. Verily, this is in truth “the land of the free and 
home of the brave.” 

Now, let us examine another feature. Along with the « 
ship I suppose we will have the same kind of publicity tha 
have been getting. Everywhere we would see headlines 
nouncing that the enemy had suffered a crushing defeat: 
the war would soon be over; that this line or that line had } 
pierced, and so on ad libitum. And the weeks and months w: 
grow into years and we would be asked just for a few n 
billions of dollars, just for a few more million soldiers, and 
the truth would be withheld, and our boys would be sei 
slaughter without knowing or comprehending the game they 
up against. 

I say this is an insult to the intelligence of the Amei 


people. ‘“ Ye shall know the truth and the truth shall make 
you free,” should be the eternal motto of a democratic gov 
ment, 


Let me quote right here from another editorial in the 
York American of May 1, 1917: 

* ~ * » * x 

We have never believed, nor do we ever mean to try to believe 
any national good—wmilitary or economic or political—can be achic\ 
by telling lies and by a general deception of the people. 

That is the most false. foolish, and mischevious policy that 
possibly be adopted by a government, either in peace or in war. 

Let him who doubts that look at England, in her distress and pe: 
crying to us for help to save her from the deadly strangle hold of 1 
German submarines, and then remember that if the English 
American peoples had been told the whole truth for months p 
they could have saved enough food and stored enough food to ha 
earried England through her peril. 

But the inconceivable stupidity and fatuous folly that persist 
in deriding the danger, in concealing the conditions, in buoying 
the people with false reports of victory, and bragging prophecies 
their enemies’ imminent ruin, persisted day after day—and day aft 
day England went on wasting its precious food, jeering at the care! 
and provident Germans, talking, of its invincible navy’s ability 
destroy any puny menace of submarine boats, denouncing wise 
prudent men’s warnings as the utterances of faint hearts and dislo) 
tongues until now, astonished, dazed, and helpless, the English peup! 
have waked to the terrible truth that the German submarines ha 
England by the,throat and will choke her into defeat unless we—th 
despised Yankee dollar chasers—-save her from her doom, 

That is what the fatuous and idiotic censorship has 
England. 

That is the disastrous result of the so-called patriotism which 
nounces truth-telling as disloyal—which waves flags and brags al: 
licking all creation, when it ought to be planting potatoes and | 
paring for the future. : 

That is what comes of the idiotic folly of belittling the power a 
skill and bravery of strong and wise enemies. 

That is what comes of jeering at and denouncing the warnings 
loyal men and newspapers who have sense enough to perceive 
and to forecast emergencies. 

That is what comes of senseless lying, of still more senseless brag 
ging, of yet more senseless refusal to recognize danger and to prep: 
for it before it comes. 

Countrymen, incredible as it seems, it is now proposed to 
that same identical policy of concealment in this country. 

As a matter of fact, that same identical policy is being followed 

In a very large measure, your newspapers are still at the merc; 
the same British censorship which has brought England to the vers 
of defeat and ruin. 

You are being deceived every day as to the military and polit 
situations in Europe, because your newspapers are filled with the 
ered, distorted, garbled, and frequently false narratives of the w 
progress which alone are permitted to pass, either by cable or by m 
through the hands of this stupid and arbitrary London censorship. 

And now we are told that another censorship like it is needed 
America. 

If these men who, unhappily for the sad and wretched earth, |! 
the fate of nations in their hands really did possess that broad stat 
manship which ar looks ahead, which trusts in its people's cours 
and intelligence, the last vestige of censorship would be removed be: 
the sun sets this night. The whole truth, the bad as well as the go 
would be spread before the peoples of France and England and Ameri 
open as the daylight, for their inspection and their information, so t! 
they, who have to pay the huge money cost and shed the streams « 
blood which this terrible and awful war demands, might know th 
extent of their task, the extent of the sacrifices to be made, and, 
knowing, brace themselves to do or die, courageously and intelligent! 
and not go like dumb cattle, driven in herds to die, they know not w! 
nor for what. 

The fundamentals of liberty are freedom of speech and freedom 
rinting. ; 
e These two necessities and guaranties of freedom are just as essenti 
to the intelligent conduct of war, by a» democracy, as they are es*«! 
tial to the intelligent conduct of peace. : 

If the Congress shuts its eyes and ears to al) the piled-up eviden 
of the mischief and disasters wrought by espionage and censorsh 
abroad, and inflicts upon our own country this stupid and crimin: 
blunder by passing the espionage bill, we do not see what possi! 
excuse they can find in the day of reckoning that must surely com 

For nothing can be more certain than that this war must end, th’ 
these times of excitement must be succeeded by times of calmness. 
that everything which is now done in haste and amid hurrahs, mu- 














done 
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> to a people who will no longer be hurrahing, who will 
pe. pee what hemee and blunders cost and who will not be in a 
mild mood or a pleasant mood. 

The Congressman who votes right upon the espionage bill and other 

pills may not be popular at this time, but he will hear his people's 
s some da 
plana this explonage bill, gentlemen of the Congress. _ 

You know it is wrong and un-American and offensive to all 
instincts of a free people, don’t you? 

Then kill it. 

It is very difficult to understand why any statesman who is 
at all familiar with American citizenship should desire a 
censorship. We have plenty of laws now to punish treason 
and prevent espionage if they were properly enforced. I will 
insert here a clipping from the Milwaukee News of April 30, 
1917, which is pertinent to the subject: 

THE WHY OF THE LAW. 

The censorship bill which would muzzle the American press and 
stifle all attempts at criticism that fail to meet the approval of the 

owers that be, has aroused such a storm of disapproval that the 
President seeks to allay popular indignation at this glaring attempt to 
void constitutional rights, by pledging that he himself will under no 
circumstances apply the rigid measure to prevent criticism of himself 
as an official. The President, in a letter to a New York editor, says: 

“T approve this legislation, but * * * so far as I personally 
am concerned, I shall not expect or permit any part of this law to 
apply to me or any of my officfal acts in any way to be used as a shield 
against criticism 

If the law is not to be enforced, then why enact it? If the measure 
Mr. Wilson approves is to be nullified in advance of passage by presi- 
dential decision, then why the law? 

And even if the President personally will not wield the unconstitu- 
tional club to muzzle the press, what guaranty have the American 
people that no other official will wield it? And even if Mr, Wilson 
pledges that neither he, his official family, nor any other Federal officials 
shall be permitted to gag the press, the utter asininity of passing a law 
that by presidential decree is guaranteed enforcement—proof still re- 
mains to challenge the sanity of Congress and the administration. 

The very fact that leaders pledge not to enforce a law is a confession 
of fear that the law itself will not hold water. And by what right does 
an Executive, who is sworn to enforce the law, set himself as a judge as 
to whether or not a law shall be enforced ? 

The whole program to muzzle the press seems to smack of unconsti- 
tutionality, tyranny, and deceit. 


Mr. Speaker, it is very distasteful for me to be compelled to 
vote against any war measure. I have always believed in abso- 
lute loyalty to America and believe in it still. I know no other 
country ; Iam not deeply concerned in any other country ; but as 
long as I remain in Congress I will continue to vote against any 
proposition, war measure or no war measure, that seeks to place 
upon the shoulders of my countrymen any of the repressive stat- 
utes that have made the Old World suffer for centuries. 

I do not believe the fetters have yet been forged to chain the 
spirit of American liberty, and I for one will not help to forge 
them. 


the 





Increase of the Military Establishment. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


TION. DAVID A. HOLLINGSWORTH, 


OF ONIO, 
In tHe Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, April 28, 1917. 


Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, under general leave 
to extend remarks I desire to add a few words to what I said 
on this bill in the House on Wednesday, April 25, page 1113 of 
the Recorp. 

I then, with a full realization of my words and after much 
consideration and thought, said: 

I can not vote for this bill if its volunteering features are stricken 
out as proposed ; I will vote for it if such features are retained. 

My convictions of duty in this regard as thus expressed have 
grown and strengthened with the masterful discussion of the 
subject pro and con, to which I have listened with care, on the 
floor of the House; and, much as I would like to be able to 
agree with a few sincere friends in my district who have 
written me differently, urging that I ought to give up my own 
convictions of a lifetime and as a Member of Congress auto- 
matically register the will of the General Staff of an army 
soon, as I believe, to be reorganized on a Prussianized basis, 
I can not so do. I may be wrong, but every instinct within me 
rebels at such humiliation. I would rather resign and let the 
people back home send to Washington a more subservient tool 
of militarism. 

A large conscript army organized as must be done under this 
bill, permanently to be kept in service as a standing army after 
peace has come, is, in my judgment, the end of free institutions 
in America, destructive of that form of government which Lin- 
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ecoln in his inspired words at Gettysburg said our forefathers 
had brought forth on this continent and which he and other 
sturdy, unflinching American patriots have ever since main- 
tained without foreign cooperation or entanglements. I know 
the ready answer to this is that, as our country is at war, no 
citizen should haggle as to means. In a sense this is true: but, 
on the other hand, the same majority vote that strikes down 
the volunteering system in favor of an exclusive conscript system 
will be able to pass the bill, however radical its tendency toward 
militarism, and the responsibility for the measure must and 
should rest with such majority. I do not wish to aid by my 
vote in robbing anyone of this distinction. The rules of the 
House very properly provide for just such contingency, and a 
member of the minority, feeling as I do about the situation, may 
by answering “ Present" when his name is called show and 
thus record the fact that he opposes only a part of the bill, leav- 
ing its good and bad features to be approved by an already 
ascertained majority. No other vote is possible in explanation 
of vital issues of conscience when they arise with men of con- 
viction and honesty of purpose; but this does not absolve the 
dissenting minority from further duty in regard to the bill or 
from aiding the majority in efforts to perfect it by fair consid- 
eration of its other provisions. Accordingly, although this vital 
question of the right and duty of the citizen to voluntarily enlist, 
if he desires, without being conscripted, in defense of his ecoun- 
try when assailed, has been stricken from the bill by a decisive 
majority in favor of organizing our American armies on a con- 
script, militaristic basis; yet I have and shall continue my best 
efforts in aiding to perfect the bill ina number of other important 
respects which the discussion has developed to be faulty, although 
it is admitted to have been drawn by the scientifie “ high-brows ” 
of the General Staff: 

In the minority report, headed by Mr. Kann, it is said: 

The bill as originally forwarded to the chairman of the Committee on 
Military Affairs was drafted in the War Department and has the approval 
of the Commander in Chief of the Army, Bis civillan pepeesenta tice, the 
Secretary of War, and the officers of the General Staff and the Staff 
Corps. The military officers are the experts of the Government in mill 
tary matters. It is to them the Nation will look for the organization 
and the conduct in the field of our armies in the present war. The 
study of military plans and problems constitutes their life work. On 
the other hand, the members of the Committee on Military Affairs are 
laymen, They are not military men. And yet the majority of the com 
mittee have seen fit to set thelr own views on the raising of the proper 
military forces for the successful conduct of the war above the views 
of the trained military experts of the Government. 

We are expected to accept mandates as to this legislation 
from the War Department without question or individual 
thought of our own; expected to abrogate our functions ns 
representatives of the people. No one is to question the wisdom 
of the genial gentleman in the War Department, although 
recently appointed from civil life. 

But do the facts connected with the drafting of this bill war- 
rant belief in its author’s infallibility or in that of the General 
Staff who are supposed to assist him? 

The discussion of the bill had not proceeded far until a mis- 
take of $3,000,000,000 was discovered and on motion stricken 
out by a large majority. So much for one item of saving by 
vigilance of House Members in refusing to adopt blindly the 
suggestions of the Army experts. In speaking in favor of this 
motion, its author, Mr. FirzGeraLp, chairman of the powerful 
Appropriations Committee, a most level-headed leader on the 
Democratic side of the House, used these words: 

The sum of $3,000,000,000 is placed in the hands of a single official 
of this Government to be expended by him in his discretion, without 
any restriction or limitation whatever on his power. It is a 
sum and a greater power than has ever been committed to any one 
man in any country in the history of the world. It is practically three 
times the entire annual cost of the IVederal Government up to within 
a few years. * °* This is not all © * ®* This is a critical 
time for us. We are guardians of the — purse. We should give 
every dollar essential for the proper conduct of the war, but we should 
not, in the guise of doing so, surrender the most precious right reserved 
to the representatives of the American people—the control of 
public funds. 

Of course, I voted for this amendment, although having made 
up my mind as a matter of vital principle not to vote for the 
final passage of the bill unless its volunteering features should 
be restored. Amendments of this character certainly tend to 
improve a bill, and they should be supported by Members favor- 
ing them without regard to their intentions as to final action 
on the measure. 

In like manner and for like purpose I shall support or oppose 
other amendments according to my best judgment of their merits. 

I voted for an amendment to authorize the President to have 
a division of volunteers organized, distinctly to be enlisted, not 
drafted, for foreign service, and to be led by a former Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army, Theodore Roosevelt, whose judg- 
ment to-day ought to be as reliable as that of a civilian Secretary 
of War, and who is still young and vigorous and willing to lead 
his volunteer followers, if need be, on foreign soil into the jaws 
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oO; th, anywhere they mnay be ordered, in defense of American | have no selfish motives to subserve in fovorine consert 

rights or the honor of Old Glory. We can not think of a man | tion as against volunteerin and te these I say that \ cae 
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of his type leading an army of conscripts; they are not as a} my feelings and convictions are unalternbly opposed te foreil 


rule of his way of thinking or fighting. and no amount of train- 
ing can imbue them with the independent self-respecting spirit 
of an intelligent volunteer. As well imagine George Washington 
leading a band of hired Hessians as of Theodore Roosevelt 
lending an army of unthinking conscripts. Brains and brawn 
and bravery ure characteristic of Roosevelt's followers; they 
believe in his personal integrity and patriotic purpose. They 
are nnxious to follow his bunner, answer to his bugle call, and, 
if denied, as now seems probable. I predict that the refusal of 
the War Department and Congress to allow Col. Roosevelt to 
call around him an army of such men, willing and glad to go with 
him into the trench fighting of Europe, will be resented sooner 
or later by the American people. One word of cominand from 
him to a division of American volunteers on any of the bloody 
battle fields of Europe would be cheering to our allies and be 
worth more to humanity than all the conscript armies our in- 
fallible Secretary of War can draft into the service. 

Amendments to the bill of possibly less importance have been 
adopted and there is now no doubt of the measure being in bet- 
ter form than when it came fresh from the red-tape rooms of 
the General Staff with the military stamp of perfection upon it. 

The age limit has been raised to 40, making it apply to men and 
not alone to schoolboys; the pay of $15 per month for private 
soldiers has been doubled, and the hiring of substitutes has been 
forbidden. All in all, it has been much improved, and but for 
my unalterable objection to conscription without first giving 
the citizen an opportunity to volunteer, I should be glad to vote 
for the bill in its entirety. 

One amendment for which IT have voted somewhat doubtfully 
is worthy of special mention. It gives to the President au- 
thority to exempt from the draft features all persons engaged in 
agriculture without regard to the length of time they shall have 
been so engaged. Such provision may develop a back to the 
farm stampede, but I hardly think it will, The farmer boys of 
my district, the eighteenth Ohio, blessed with pure air, good 
health, and hardy constitutions, patriotically alert mentally. 
and without enervating habits of idleness, are as brave, cour- 
ageous, athletic, and venturesome as their village or city neigh- 
bors, and I prophesy that this gracious tencerness toward them 
will fail of its purpose, and that, like Putnam from the plow 
and the Minute Men of Lexington, the farmer boys of 1917, us 
in every war of the Republic, will find some way of getting to 
the front with their rugged fighting spirit, and when the war 
ends. as it will in victory for the American Army, they will 
have won imperishable honors and the lasting gratitude of the 
Government and people. They belong naturally at the front like 
Col. Roosevelt, and are likely in the end to resent any attempt 
to classify them as mollycoddles. 

Nor is the proposed mobilization of farm products and farm 
activities, of which we hear rumors from the same sources 
whence came the influence back of the conscription movement, 
likely to be satisfactory to the farming classes. Men of mature 
years, accustomed to think for themselves in their own business 
and transact it according to their own ideas, are not likely to 
look kindly upon a shoulder-strapped deputy when he comes 
round to inspect and order them in regard to ordinary details. 

But it is perhaps better not to speculate as to the future. No 
one in Washington seems to be able to tell what a day or an 
hour may bring forth. 

As this discussion draws to a close it has become apparent 
that the American volunteer system, successful heretofore in 
all our wars, is to be stricken down. The militaristic conscrip- 
tion system is to be substituted in its place as the future mili- 
tary policy of the Republic by influences powerful enough in 
this House to override the earnest pleadings of our honored 
Speaker, former Speaker Cannon, the chairmen of both the 
Military and Naval Committees, the majority leader, Mr. 
Kircnin, Dr. Fess, Mr, Monpbety, Mr. Campsett of Kansas, and 
many other leaders of experience and conscience. 

In conclusion, therefore, Mr. Speaker, I desire to say a last 
word on this subject to fellow Members of this House, whose 
good opinions I value, and to my constituents. By constitu- 
ents I mean the sturdy, intelligent citizenship of a district far 
above the average, some of whom, with candid sincerity, which 
I highly appreciate, have sent me telegrams and letters con- 
taining views radically differing from my own conclusions. I 
do not mean alone the few who, not subject to conscription 
themselves, have suddenly assumed patriotic prominence by 
sending sensational telegrams and communications urging, in 
some instances under penalty of political ostracism, that I sup- 
port their ideas without regard to my own reasoning or judg- 
ment. By constituents I also mean real constituents who 


conscription 
listments, yet 
not weaken 


until opportunity be afforded 
iny opposition to this feature of the bill sh 
my support of the administrotion program 
other respects. It a law favoring conscription and leadit 
to permanent militarism he enacted, I shall stand ready 
vote full power to the President to exhaust, if neces: 
all the resources of a brave, free people. all the resources 
the Government in men and money. to bring the war to a sx 
cessful conclusion. My loyalty does not depend upon t¢ 
form of government of whieh I am a citizen. Citizenship 
me implies duty; and if my worst fears shall be realized 
this proposed change in the basic methods of the Repu! 
shall be accomplished and the ideals of Washington. Line 
and McKinley be Prussianized in facet, I shall still be 
American, pure and simple. hoping and trusting that the ¢ 
of our fathers may go with and wateh over cur beloved [x 
and people on the imperial highway of the Cmrsars and e 
tually save them from the fate that overwhelmed ancient Rv: 


for volunter r en 


Resolution Indorsing the President. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 
NICHOLAS LONGWORTIH, 


OF OHTO, 
In tue House or RepresEntTATIvES, 


Thursday, April 19, 1917. 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted 
me to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include a resolut 
unanimously adopted at meeting of Kirkup Lodge, No. 401, In: 
pendent Order of Odd Fellows, of Ohio. 

The resolution is as follows: 


Kirkup Lopeér, No. 401, I. 0. O. F., 
Norwood, Ohio, April 


HON. 


Hon. NICHOLAS LONGWORTR, 
Washington, D.C. 


My Dear CONGRESSMAN: Last nicht the following resolution 
unanimously adopted at meeting of Kirkup Lodge, No. 401, a copy 
which resolution I am mailing to you, and we trust that vou wil! 
to it that the same may appear in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, Th 
one of the largest Odd Fellow lodges in the State of Ohio, and son 
the boys have already enlisted in the service of their country. 

Loyally, yours, 

[SEAL.] Cc. S. BURDSALL, 

Recording Secreta 


Whereas it is the duty of every patriotic citizen or organization to | 
claim the ideais of justice and righteousness to all mankind in 
support of a just and upright cause: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That Kirkup Lodge, No. 401, Independent Order of (| 

Fellows, in meet:ng assembled, stand firmly back of the President 

United States of America in his aftitude toward the central po 

and pledges to the President and the country its unqualified sup; 

and the individual support of its members in order that pea 
righteousness may soon reign upon this earth again, when broth: 
not take up arms against brother and when the teachings of | 

Fellowship shall control in the council hall of the nations; and 

further 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be spread upon the ri 

this organization and that a copy of the same be sent to the Pr: 

of the United States of America and to our Representative in Cong: ! 


and that copies of the same be published in each of the Norw: 
newspapers. 
Very respectfully, F. W. Lerscu, Noble Grand 
Attest: 
[SEAL.] C. S. BURDSALL, Secret: 





The Cost and Value of Food. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. JAMES B. ASWELL, 


OF LOUISIANA, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, May 5, 1917. 


Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker, I call attention to the urgen' 
necessity of utilizing the scientific knowledge available in com- 
bining our wholesome vegetable and animal oils, milk an 
cream, into edible foods that are more reasonable in price auc 
at the same time most sanitary and wholesome. : 

This is not a time to talk in general terms. The demand is 
for definite plans te meet the world food shortage. 
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sion, “Adulteration of Food Products,” page 47: 
Prof, Atwater says that margarine is perfectly wholeson ha 
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tive agent as butter. Prof. Johnson says that for all ordinary ar 
culinary purposes it is the full equivalent of good butter made fror 





cream. He regards the manufacture of margarine as a legitimate and 
beneficent industry. Prof. Jolles says that pure margarine is as digest 
ble and nutritive as pure butter. Dr. Ames declares that the manuf 
ture of margarine in properly nstructed factories is much clean 
than the manufacture of butter. He says: “It should be more ger 
erally used and not !ooked upon as an inferior article and makeshift 
for butter, when it is really superior.” 

ine pressing demand for food is every day now being brought 


to our attention by our own experiences, by the coustant news 
paper attention to the subject, and by the appeal of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture of the United States. The i 
of butter is well known. 

_ Consideration of the facts relating to the food situation o 
the country, the food materials produced by that part of the 
country in which southern agricultural colleges are located, and 
the duties and opportunities of these colleges with 


acdcequ i sii 


respect 


thereto is a duty resting heavily upon trustees, faculties, and 
patrons, 

Those parts of the South devastated by the boll weevil are 
beginning to produce large quantities of peanuts, from which 
it is said the most excellent food oil is expressed, and for which | 
a good and permanent market should be provided. The peanut ] 
hay is easily and profitably used for cattle, and the peanut cake ! the edible fats 
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Universal Serviee, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE R. LUNN, 
OF NEW YORK, 
[x rae Hovsr or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, April 28, 1917. 


Mr. LUNN. Mr. Speaker, in presenting a petition contain- 
ing the names of 2,000,000 people favoring universal service 
I addressed the House as follows: 

“ Mr. Speaker, I was compelled to differ with the conclusions 
of the majority of the Committee on Military Affairs. I fought 
is a member of the minority for the President’s plan of an 
srmy based on the universal liability to service, Our minority 
bill will pass, It is being supported regardless of party affilia- 
tion. I have received hundreds of petitions urging that Con- 
gress support the President's plan. This petition is the largest 
petition ever presented to the House, so far as I know. 

“All these men of splendid public spirit who, without regard 
to polities, have come to the support of the President in this 
hour of national crisis, are to be congratulated that an effective 
liw whereby an army can be raised has been passed. 

“One of the sacred rights of every citizen is that of petition 
io Congress, and I trust that this House will not be unmindful 
of the fact that these 2,000,000 signers are desirous of universal 
service based on the principle of democracy. I like the idea, 
which is the true one, of having the people tell their representa- 
iives what they want us to do, rather than for the representatives 
to force upon the people our own will. 

“In times of war we must center all our thoughts and plans 
on a successful prosecution of the war. I would not have this 
army, however, solely for military effect, even in time of peace. 
I would not have it trained solely for war. I would not have 
the precious years of millions of our youths devoted to the one 
item of learning how to kill, no matter how necessary the killing 
inight be. 

“A really democratic army, I believe, could be devoted to 
publie service of other kinds. There are other enemies of democ- 
racy besides foreign powers; there are other crises besides those 
that arise from foreign threats. There is hunger in the United 
States, and poverty. ‘There are slums in our cities unfit to 
shelter a single human child. 

“And yet there are vast stretches of desert territory which 
only need the magic touch of labor, directed by intelligent 
engineers, to turn them into fruitful lands. 

* Our forests need protection—from plutocrats and other van- 
dals. We need better railroads and harbors and canals. There 
are ever so many things which a great army might help us do 
if we will only take it over to the service of democracy. 

“As for defense, I believe with all my heart that America is 
worth defending. If I did not think so, I might oppose pre- 
paredness. This is one of the psychological facts which I hope 
to help Congress to see, for if I were born in a dark tenement, 
half starved through youth, and denied the right to work in 
manhood, I might not think America worth defending. There 
are thousands still to whom America has meant just that, and 
it is utter foolishness to expect them to be patriotic. 

“ The best preparedness we can undertake is to make the coun- 
try worth loving and worth dying for. A thorough program of 
preparedness must include the mobilization and development of 
all our resources, and, most important of all, the human element. 

“If we are going to develop sturdy youth, the handicaps of 
poverty, sickness, and unemployment must be removed. These 
are social problems which can easily be solved by a willing ac- 
ceptance on the part of the people of our social responsibility. 

“A democratic army could do much toward making our coun- 
try worth dying for. This is not Utopian. It is practical polities. 
It was the Army organization that enabled us to build the 
Panama Canal and turn a fever-stricken belt into a health resort. 
It is all wrong to suppose that an army must spend its time in 
ceremonies and dress parades. We should make it work, and 
we should make that work as honorable as any heroism on the 
battle field. 

“T want a citizen army that will make for citizenship, an 
army that I will want my son to join. I believe we can have 
an army that parents generally will be glad to have their sons 
enlisted in. Just as they now say proudly, ‘Our boy is in 
Harvard,’ they may then be saying with equal pride, ‘Our boy 
is in the Army of the United States.’ 
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“The citizen army should be a training school in which ti, 
young man can develop the best that is in him, and in which | 
will constantly be giving that best to the immediate needs of }); 
fatherland. As in Switzerland, the mere military drill should 
take but little time; the major portion of the training s}oyy) 
be training for everyday citizenship and social service.” 


Telegram from the Governing Board of the Los Angels 
Home Garden Committee. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY Z. OSBORNE. 
OF CALIFORNIA, 


In tue Howse or Representatives, 
Saturday, May 5, 1917. 


Mr. OSBORNE. Mr. Speaker, I request permission to 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by reproducing a telegram f°. 
the governing board of the Los Angeles ome garden coi, 
tee, which shows the extent to which this organization ji 
creasing the supply of food by encouraging the planting of | 
gardens and vacant lots in a large city: 


Los ANGELES, CAL., May 2, 191 
Hon. H. Z, OSBORNB, 
House of Representatives, Washington. D. C.: 
The home garden committee of Los Angeles, Cal., appoinied 


Mayor Woodman, has for 10 weeks been carrying on a most 
campaign to encourage the planting of home gardens and vacant 
and we intend to make Los Angeles city the biggest small garden fa: 
in the United States. We are supplying free garden seed to an av 
of 500 people every day, and there are ten times as many home gari: 
planted in Los Angeles as in any previous year. We consider this 
most practical form of efficient patriotism in the present emers: 
of world-wide shortage in food and labor. You can promise the 1" 
dent and the Congress of the United States that the people of | 
Angeles will do and are doing their part to the utmost limit. Ser: 
as many copies as possible of the Government bulletin entitled 
Small Vegetable Garden.” We can use 10,000. 

GOVERNING BoarpD LOS ANGELES HOME GARDEN COMMITYr:, « 

LUTHER G, Brown, Chairman, 

BR. G. JUDAH, 

W. W. MINES. 


Resolutions Adopted By the National Board of the Ancient 
Order of Hibernians, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH McLAUGHLIN, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
I~ tHe Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, May 4, 1917. 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, under | 
permission granted me to extend my remarks in the Recorp I 
take the liberty of inserting the resolutions adopted by t! 
national board of the Ancient Order of Hibernians at a mectine 
held in this city on May 2, 1917. 

These resolutions are as follows: 


Resolved, That an assessment sufficient to realize a fund of $500,' 
be levied on the membership of the order, and payable before Septem! 
1, 1917, the same to be used in caring for the families of those men! 
who are serving, or who will hereafter serve, in the armies and \N: 
of our country in the great world war into which it has just ente! 
said fund to be disbursed by the national officers ; and be it also 

Resolved, That all members of the order whose means will permit 
and hereby are, requested to make such voluntary contributions to th 
great cause—a cause that aims to secure world-wide freedom and p 
manent world peace—as will insure the raising of at least a milli 
dollars in all, 


The following resolutions were also adopted: 


Whereas the confluence of the sentiment of free nations bears [trill 
phantly forward the spirit of Irish liberty, exhibiting in this mag: 
cent land that historical and traditional sympathy which has e\ 
linked the peoples of America and Ireland in a generous friendshi 
and 

Whereas recent events of mighty significance touch not only the fate 
of the people of Ireland, not only the principles of the people « 
America, not only the aspirations of followers of freedom of evcr) 
land but also influence the destinies of the human race, and the 
events culminating in the refusal of the British Government to esta 
lish an Irish parliament imperil the cause in which the United State: 
is engaged by denying the claims of the oldest of the small natious 
It is therefore ; 
Resolved, That the President and Government of the United State 

are hereby memorialized to use all those friendly influences and good 

offices permitted by the customs of diplomacy to secure at once suc! 
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—ew\QrGKwr— os 
action by the British Government as shall restore self-government to | since the first day of his inauguration is the best guarantee ¢ 
: ” s ; or i re iv £ ig > ‘ rj oe legisls ti, e au | 7 & . sees om tae ‘ it ‘ a | om Liat i a ‘ 
Ireland, placing in full operation a parliament having leg v Lu ae ages sala Decides Sale se nee 
thority over every rood of Irish soil, over every individual whose life V hat 1s to be expected from him the future. I] vould thet 
is cast in that country, and over every department of national activity | fore be idle to speculate on what his course might be if th 
which is necessary to promote 7 Seen the happiness, and the power is conferred upon him we kno t ht } ised 
safety of a united people ; and it is further ; E Sealy >, saithinkamndtne aia : 

Resolved. That this board requests the President and Government of Wiser} But notwith tanding eertainty © his posi- 

. the United States to present the claims of Ireland to complete national | tion would be, I believe that this—one of ir most che 


independence at the peace conference to be held at the close of the | ideals—should not be suspended or interfered with eve 





world war. confident that the justice of the cause of Ireland will enlist | trving times as these. but rather that we Rested t i 
the same generous encouragement that has been given to the cause ol ° a a : ; eect Ul ‘ 
Poland, the restoration of whose freedom is advocated by the Presi | honesty and patriotism of those whose privilege is 

dent, and the cause of Belgium, Serbia, and Roumania, for the freedom | to help mold public opinion, but to keep an ev 


yf which the United States 1s now marshaling its armies and assem-| on the things for which this vrea = i: intansdiien >. ance 

pling its fleets. The action of the United States in assuming eae | } ™ h — \ Hl nm thi , Per { R publi sta d iret 

adyoeacy of Irish independence would complete the analogy of his- | the most cherished of these is the freedom of the press 

tory, for in 1777 the Continental Congress thanked the people of Ireland | There is another section of the bill. Mr. Speaker. which I 

for their sympathy ; during the Revolution no voice was raised in mor con ainer ed semaine ; / a 

powerful yehemence for the liberties of America than the voice of the | strait -d to motice, and an h, ae ae oe —" shoul I hav 

frish orator and statesman, Edmund Burke; in the armies and navies | been eliminated. I refer to section 704, page 53. of the bil 

of the revolted Colonies there were throngs of Irishmen; in all our} reported to the House. Under that section, if I interpret it cor- 

wars, on every page of our annals, in the very texture of our American ‘ectly. it will n rey he nermissible for neonle asatuididentitl. ai 

people the blood of Ireland gleams in eager service in all that con- | = y, it il no longer be permissible for people to applaue : 

tributes to the power and glory of this great Republic. The peace | give encoursgement the oppressed people of other Innds w 

conference in examining the claims of Ireland to national independence | are striving to achieve for themselves some measure at lea 

will have within the scope of its vision a nation geographically com- | of the liberty regu pica ae Bs se: tains One : 

plete, a people possessing a history reaching back to the early ages of | f he 7 tae = eae I can n Ce that this is 

civilization, a people whose soldiers have written their names in the step in the right direction. On the contrary, it seems to me li 

records of many armies, whose aateomen have lent their intellects to | getting away from another ideal which has been part of o 
iva « , s ns y oo Ss e , nauence = } . aan? j. + 

the service of many nations, and whose _fitnes for indeper lence ft country’s glory. It would seem as though another histo 

not only vindicated by every material evidence but also by the un ed ; 

exampled survival, through 800 years of undaunted effort, of th landmark has been swept away It has always been our priv 

precious ideal of ultimate national freedom. We are confident that | lege as well as our proud boast that we have extended the hand 








, : ; ; : | 
the peace conterence will join the hands of the democracy of America | of followshin and . kindly vreetine : emnpatl ( - 
and the democracy of Ireland. We are sanguine that the statesmen | f fellos —s sai the ' a ) as and we athy to every 
who will rearrange the affairs of mankind will recognize that the people, wheresoever they be, who are struggling to set up 
Irish question is not a religious question, tor the patriots of Ireland | government of their own and to work out their destiny in such 


have been, and are, of all religions; it is not a political question, for 
the narrow sphere of politics can net bind within its limits the worid : ; : . aa ; ; 
wide aspirations of the Irish race. It is an exalted moral question, | for this very principle than President Wilson l.imself, und to 


Ways as suited them. Iew perhaps have contended more firmly 






exhibiting in all its aspects the unchanging truth that no question is | abolish that privilege, or even to curtail it, is like giving up o1 
ever settled until it is settled right. The Irish question must be settled | ,¢ arene = eae ae S Seat cae an rg 
right. The Irish people in every iand are thrilled by the prospect of a = une thing that hay enshrined out ountry and its citizens in 
free Ireland at the peace conference, where they hope that the hand ot he hearts of the people of every known section of the werld 


the most powerful of the free nations will break the chain that for dark | where history is read aud where the records and achievements 
centuries has fettered the aspirations of their island home. | of the human race are studied 
Right Rev. D. J. O’Connell, national chaplain; Joseph Mc- a aterm : 7 
Laughlin, national president; Patrick F. Cannon, na- ieee eatin 
tional vice president; Peter J. Doyle, Canadian vice |} 
resident; Thomas J. Mathews, national secretary; 
Michael W. Delaney, national treasurer; Philip J. |} 
Sullivan, Edward R. Hayes, John E. Healy, and Myles | 
F. McPartland, national directors; and John O'Dea, 
national historian. 

I have no desire to comment on the resolutions ; they clearly ex- 
press the sentiment and the feelings of the members of the organi- 
vation represented by the board, and require no extended elabora- 
tion. The members of the organization understand fully and 
definitely where their first duty lies in this crisis, and they are 
prepared to discharge that duty on this occasion as they have on 
every occasion in the past when the supreme test of patriotism 


Increase of the Military Establishment. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


( 


HON. GILBERT N. HAUGEN, 


OF IOWA, 


Ix tune Hovse or RepresentTatives, 


was required, and as they will on every future occasion that Saturday, April 28, 1917. 
calls for the same test. Their record has been too often written Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I believe it is safe to say thi 
and proclaimed to make it either necessary or desirable that Ti poo a yay Pym - ton deni anbia weled , tel tha 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
should call special attention to it now. It has occurred to me, | 
however, that the insertion of these resolutions at this time, 

| 


the pending bill and the majority members of the committe 
The people and the eountry have been made to believe that Con- 
gress is about to determine whether the proposed army of 
1,900,000 is to be raised under a volunteer or conscription poli 
Hundreds of communications and copies of resolutions passed by 
patriotic meetings have been received by many, if not all, Me 


hem demanding conscription: ma 


setting forth what the Ancient Order of Hibernians—of which 
I have the honor to be the national president—purpose doing in 
the way of looking after the dependents of those who may 
give up their lives in the struggle that is before us, may be an 
incentive to other organizations, equally patriotic and equally 
anxious to do their full share of the work, to take the same or 
similar action. 

I desire also, Mr. Speaker, to say just a werd on section 4 
of the bill that the House has to-day been considering, although | 
I realize that it is largely a work of supererogation to attempt 
to add anything to what has been said in opposition to that sec- 
tion by my distinguished and eloquent colleague from Penn- 


bers of Congress, many of 


for voluntary enlistment; others demanding conscription put 
and simple and at the same time expressing the belief that Col 
Roosevelt's offer to raise an army to go into service again 

enemy should be accepted. Col. Roosevelt's volunteer army ji 
how reported to be about 23.000 : 
94 per cent const riptioi and 6 per cent volunteer. 


that would make it abe 


Sylvania [Mr. GraHam]. Nevertheless, I feel that I would be Members have argued the ee ea eee had two pu 
: false to my convictions were I to fail to record in this formal | *24 atenple prepens ae ent te Be Se one Sao peepee 
way my opposition to that section of the bill. Few of our insti- | SECC" consideration and that —e unity wi | be given us to 
tutions—perhaps none of them—have been guarded more jeal- vote ‘ nd decide the question hethe! the proposed army sha i 
ously than that which concerns the freedom of the press. To be.raised by one or the other. No such bill has been submitted 


or suggested by the President, by the War Department, or th 
majority members of the committee. What are the propositions 
presented? First, the one submitted by the administration. 


place restrictions upon it, even in a time like the present, seems 

like weakening a structure that has hitherto been considered 

well-nigh indestructible. The newspapers of the country surely “gta path agar a mt REET ie aaa _ 

can be depended upon not to abuse the trust that is placed Secretary Baker, in his statement to the committee, had th 

in them. The menace of this section is not needed to point | to say about it: | | 

out to them that which is a prime and patriotic duty. No | 4 cated te yen eee eee re ee 

agency is or can be more effective than the newspaper in|? ° S0e hill. he sald: 

stimulating the patriotic impulses of the people, and a sug- | pen eryckarmestenspineponer an eiagienesy 

gested restriction upon its prerogatives seems like an uncalled- | jyant to be preserve. to the extent of authorizing the filling of ¢ 

for and unmerited attack on its honesty and patriotism. | Regular Army and the National Guard to full strength by that p 
There is no suggestion, of course, that the power which this | if the process proved sufficient to accomplish that end. 

Section proposes to confer upon the President would be or might | According to the table submitted by the Secretary, print: 

be used by him in any other way than to protect and advance | in the hearings, he gave the number that may be filled 

the country’s interests. His course in the past with respect to untary enlistment under the War Department plans to be 724,718 

the momentous questions that have engaged his attention almost ‘ According to Secretary Baker, under the adiministration | 
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724,718 recruits are to be selected, not by conscription but under 
the present volunteer system. After that the Secretary says: 





As to the additional forces to be raised, a policy ought to be adopted | 
Which, without becoming the beginning of the practice of universal | 


training or service, policy of selective conscription, the policy of the 


administration is made clear. First, the Regular Army and National | 


Guard, full strength; approximately 1,000,000 recruits shall be raised 
by volunteer enlistment and the additional 1,000,000 then, if called for, 
hy selective conscription—here we have a half-and-half proposition. 

Now, what does the committee’s bill provide for—the bill 
designated as a volunteer bill, the one so much feared by those 
contending for conscription? It provides, after volunteer en- 
Jistment has been given a trial, for the selective draft, exactly 
as provided for in the administration bill. The President is 
given full and complete authority to refuse to accept in and to 
discharge from the service any and all persons designated in sec- 
tion 3 of that act. The President is authorized to call for volun- 
teers under and in accordance with the act of April 25, 1914, 
l-urther on the bill provides— 

In the event the President decides that such additional force or forces 
shall not have been effectually raised under the call for volunteers as 
herein provided, the President be, and he is hereby, authorized to raise 
by draft as herein provided. 

The question then is, What will the President do in the event 
additional forces shall not have been effectually raised as pro- 
vided for? The President in his address April 2, advising the 
Congress to declare war, made it clear what such a decision 
would involve. Among other things, he said: 

It will involve the immediate addition to the armed forces of the 
United States already provided for by law, in case of war, of at least 
500,000 men who should, in my judgment, be chosen upon the principle 
of universal liability to service and also the authorization of subse- 
quent additional increments of equal forces so soon as they may be 
needed and can be handled in training. 

Here we have it both from the Secretary of War and the 
President what the administration policy will be, and that is, 
jirst, volunteer enlistment up to 724,718 men, if that process 
proves sufficient to accomplish that end; if not, an additional 
force is to be raised by selective conscription. The only differ- 
ence in the two plans is that under the administration plan the 
additional forces of 1,000,000 recruits shall be raised by selee- 
tive conscription, while under the committee plan the President 
may first call for volunteers, and upon the completion of taking 
the census and preparing a roll of people eligible for military 
service as provided for in the bill, if in the event the President 
decides that such additional force or forees shall not have been 
effectually raised under the call for volunteers, he may raise 
by draft. So then, if the maximum number of recruits au- 
thorized do not volunteer by that time, authority is given the 
President to make selective draft. In that case the only differ- 
ence is that one is mandatory and one discretional. According 
to the Secretary of War, no draft is to be made until the com- 
pletion of the roll, hence the authority granted the President 
voes into effect the same day; the same hour. 

In the light of experience and the President's determined 
policy in regard to the matter, it seems to me there can be no 
question as to what policy will be pursued. With our experience 
in the past, conscription seems unavoidable. During all these 
years our Army has not been filled to its authorized maximum 
strength. When the national defense act of June 8, 1916, was 
under consideration, Chairman Hay pointed out the difficulty of 
recruiting the Army to its full strength. He told the House that 
the volunteers were not joining freely. He called attention to 
the resolution passed in March, 1916, and said that in two 
months they succeeded in getting only 6,000 recruits, which 
number would about take the place of the number to retire at 
the expiration of the term of enlistment. When asked about the 
enlistment in the Regular Army, from Boston, in about five 
weeks, Mr. Hay replied: “I heard they got one recruit there,” 
It will be remembered that Texas, in response to the country’s 
call for 4,000 recruits, sent 3,945 men to the National Guard in 
the time mentioned. Only about two months ago we were told 
that enlisted men were compelled to serve beyond the term of 
their enlistment, and even with that no material increase was 
nade. 

In the report of the Secretary of War [Mr. Baker} to the 
committee on April 15, 1917, he reports the authorized strength 
of the Regular Army, all increments included, exclusive of 
Philippine Scouts, as 293,000 men; present strength, 131,491; 
short, 161,509. 

If with all the endeavor in all this time we have failed in 
raising one-half of 293,000 recruits, how are we to get 2,000,000 
men now by volunteer enlistment? No; the fact is that the 
required number of recruits can not be had under the volunteer 
system, which I take it accounts for the President, the Army 
experts, and the committee now abandening their pet scheme. 
It goes without saying that men getting from $35 to $50 per 
wonth on the farm or men drawing high salaries from the Goy- 
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ernment or good wages in factories and mills are not going { 
give up their positions and join the Army for $16 per month. 

Much has been said about universal obligation to servic 
that is generally recognized. If so, the existing apathy 
no reflection on the patriotism of our people. It is not neces 
sary to discuss why the apathy. It is enough to say that co 
scription had to be resorted to in the Civil War, both in ¢] 
North and the South. If it had to be resorted to then in rai 
ing an army of less than 3,000,000 men in the North to fig 
for the preservation of our Union, certainly no one will cs 
tend that the millions estimated necessary to go into | 
trenches can now be raised by voluntary enlistment. If voly 
teers failed to enlist in the Regular Army in our recent 
with Mexico, what assurance have we that they will volunte: 
now? No; the apparent fruitless efforts of patriotic meeting 
the press, and the numerous recruiting officers throughout t! 
country to induce enlistment have, I believe, fully demonstrat: 
that in order to raise the many millions that may be asked | 
right or wrong, conscription must be resorted to. The sudid 
change made by the administration and war experts and | 
committees of both Houses of Congress is evidence as to 1} 
If not, why the sudden change? Here is what they had to 
about the volunteer system. 

As recently as 1914, Gen. Wotherspoon declared the Vo! 
teer Army law, drawn by the department and passed by 
gress in 1914, to be decidedly the best bill he had ever s 
drafted, and, so far as he could see, met every requiremen| 
the Government that could be anticipated. 

Gen. Wood in 1916 had this to say about the national-defi 
act, another volunteer bill. Speaking for it, he said, “I beli: 
the bill to be a thoroughly good bill and I recommend its :) 
proval.” 

Gen. Murray, Chief of the Coast Artillery and assistant 
the Chief of Staff of the War Department, said that the }il! 
was prepared first by the branch of the General Staff know 
as the War College Division, and later received approval of 1] 
Chief of the Staff of the Secretary of War. He said the }) 
as a whole, was an excellent one and that it should be enact 
into law. 

Secretary Stimson, in his annual report for 1916, said: 

I earnestly recommend the passage of the volunteer bill. 


Senator CHAMBERLAIN, in his report submitting the volunte: 
plan in 1914 to the Senate said: 

It has been pending before Congress for the last seven years. | 
has been universally recommended by every Secretary of War since th 
incumbency of Mr. Root. Our President went to the country speaki: 
and begging for it a year ago. If a good thing then, why not now’ 

The answer is, Congress passed it. As a result we have 
big army on paper, but few soldiers to fight our battles. Unt 
tunately, battles can not be fought and won without men 1 
money. It is not sufficient or proper for Congress to deca 
war and provide for money and a paper army. This is no pi! 
tea affair. This is no paper army war. No; we started with 
$7,000,000,000 bond issue. We have already passed bills app. 
priating more than $600,000,000. This bill carries $3,000,000.0\) 
Nobody knows how many millions of men or billions of do! 
will be required before we get through with it. 

I did not believe a year ago that the maximum number « 
recruits authorized in the national-defense act could be had 
the Regular Army by volunteer enlistments. I do not beli: 
that the required number authorized in this bill can be 1 
under that system. If so, the only way of raising an army is | 
draft. My contention then, as now, is that in time of pe 
instead of depending altogether upon the volunteers for trail 
we should give encouragement to the National Guard, you 
men in our universities, colleges, high schools, and citizens’ tr: 
ing camps. But now that we are at war and have not tlhe | 
quired number of men to fight, we must deal with the situa’ 
as best we can. 

True, many volunteered immediately after Congress declar 
for war, but according to reports but few now. Another thib: 
according to reports the recruits are coming largely from t! 
farm, the agricultural States, those that can be spared | 
least. The highest percentage of enlistments is from Iowa, : 
Illinois second. It hardly seems fair that the States furnis!! 
solid votes for declaring war should furnish the smallest |. 
centage of men to fight our battles. Besides food for the Av! 
is quite as necessary as men and equipment. All recognize thi 
battles can not be fought and won without men skilled in 1 
art of war. Armies can not exist or fight without food. Fan 
ers are expected to supply the food. They are the only 0 
to be relied on. Farming can not be successfully conduct’! 
without men skilled in the art of farming. So if our farmer 
are transferred from the farm to the trenches, where is the 
food supply to come from? It has been proposed to mobiliz: 
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voung men and to supplant the practical farmer with young 
inexperienced men. I have had some experience in farming. 
I have employed a number of men, among them a number of 
young inexperienced men during their vacations. As a rule 
they are intelligent, industrious, and willing, but not practical. 
They have to be taught how to harness and drive the team, to 
hold the plow, to adjust the mower and harvester, and in many 
instances the time consumed in teaching and the expense in- 
curred by runaways exceeds the service rendered, and in the end 
nothing is gained. So if we are to provide the Army and peopie 
with food, the industrious, experienced, and practical farmer 
must be permitted to farm our farms. 

Much has been said about “ standing by the President.” 
always, when right; but never when wrong. If in doubt, give 
him the benefit of the doubt. Of course, consider always that 
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Yes, 


the opinions of our President, his Cabinet, and Army officers, | 


and those in possession of inside information and charged with 
epave responsibility, are worthy of the highest consideration ; 
certainly now, when they are charged with the responsibility 
of prosecuting this war, it is our patriotic duty to yield much 
of our judgment to theirs. 

Still, under my oath of office, I am under equal obligations 
fo weigh the reasons and arguments of the people whom [ have 
the honor to represent, so in the end not to serve simply as a 
“ rubber-stamp Congressman” but to discharge my duty my 
conscience and best judgment dictate. 

[ did not vote for the war resolution. I am not responsible 
for bringing on the war. This is not the time to discuss that 
question, That is behind us. 
~ War is here. We went into it with our eyes open. The Presi- 
dent, in advising Congress to declare war, made it clear as to 
iis position and what war would cost. He told Congress it 
would be necessary to issue bonds. As before stated, the Con- 
cress has already authorized a $7,000,000,000 bond issue at 34 
per cent, “ convertible into bonds bearing a higher rate of inter- 
est than the rate at which the same was issued, if any subse- 
quent series of bonds shall be at a higher rate of interest before 
the termination of the war”; hence, to begin with, the annual 
interest on the $7,000,000,000 alone will be $245,000,000, in addi- 
tion to our present interest account. We have already passed 
an appropriation for war aggregating more than $600,000,000, 
This bill earries an appropriation of $3,000,000,000. 

The President told us that we will need more men. He told 
us that the volunteer system, which he went to the country with, 
pleading and begging for a year ago, must be abandoned. Now 
comes the administration and the committee admitting its fail- 
ure. All agree that it shall go, and the only question seems to be 
how to dispose of it. 

[ have repeatedly said that if war is declared I shall consider 
it my patriotic duty to aid the President and those charged with 
the responsibility of carrying on the war in every honest and 
patriotic endeavor to suécessfully conduct the war. Inasmuch 
us the results to be attained under either of the two propositions 
will in the end be the same, I shall vote for the one submitted 
by the administration and those whose duty it will be to admin- 
ister it. 
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Home Rule for Ireland. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


A. GALLIVAN, 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


HON. JAMES 


OF 
In tue House or Representatives, 
Monday, April 30, 1917. 


Mr. GALLIVAN, Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
I desire to print a copy of a cablegram which was sent to the 
Right Hon. David Lloyd-George, M. P., London, England, on 
Saturday evening. This message was signed by approximately 
140 Members of this Horise. 

I may say that the reason for the action taken by those 140 
Representatives was based on a speech delivered by the Eng- 
sail premier Friday, on receiving the freedom of London. He 
Said: 


We must convert Ireland from a suspicious, surl 5 i 
S, § y, dangerous neigh- 
bee to a cheerful, loyal comrade. Settlement of the Irish question is 
i ie for the peace of the world and essential to a speedy victory 
e war. I appeal to the patriotism of all men to sink everything 


for the one purpose of getting this question out of the way. 
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I believe, Mr. Speaker, that if there is one certain way to do 
this, and that is to put the home-rule bill into operation at 
once, even persuading or compelling the few counties that op- 
pose it to yield to the will of the majority. If Lloyd-George 
and his Government are strong enough to do that, the question 
is settled. I believe that Ireland ‘should 
measure of self-government that how 
and Canada. 

The message 


be iven tf 


< he same 
enjoyed by Austr 


ix 


sent to Lloyd George reads as follows 


Wasnincron, D. ¢ ip 
The Right Hon. Davip Lroyp-Grorce, M. P., 
London, England 

You are quoted as saying that “the settlement of the Irish q 
is essential for the peace otf the world and for a speedy victory in th 
war, 

May we, Members of the American Congress, suggest that nothir 
will add more to the enthusiasm of America in this war than a sett! 
ment now of the Irish problem? 

We believe that all Americans will be deeply stirred and thei: 
thusiastic effort enlisted if the British Empire will now settle th 
problem in accordance with the principles announced by Presider 
Wilson in his address to Congress asking it to declare war on aute 


racy for the world-wide safety of democracy and of small nationalitic 


Champ Clark of Missouri, Speaker of the American Con 
gress; James A. Gallivan of Massachusetts, John J 
Fitzgerald of New York, Claude Kitchin of North 
Carolina, John F. Carew of New York, Daniel J. 
Griffin of New York, William C. Adamson of Georg 
William A. Ayres of Kansas, Eugene Black of Texas, 
Henry Bruckner of New York, James F. Byrnes of 
South Carolina, Clement Brumbaugh of Ohio, Chart 
P. Caldwell of New York, Philip P. Campbell of Kan 
sas, William Ii. Carter of Massachusetts, Walter M, 
Chandler of New York, Frank Clark of Florida, 
Charles P. Coady of Maryland, James W. Collier of 
Mississippi, Peter FE. Costello of Pennsylvania. Harry 
Il, Dale of New York, Perl D. Decker of Missouri, 
S. Wallace Dempsey of New York, Edward Bb. Denison 
of Illinois. A. G. Dewalt of Pennsylvania, Peter J, 
Dooling of New York, Dudley Doolittl of Kan 
H. G. Dupré of Louisiana, L. ¢ Dyer of Missouri 
John J. Exgan of New Jersey, Joe H. Eagle of Texa 
Henry I. Emerson of Ohio, John R. Farr of Pennayl 
vania, Simeon Db. Fess of Ohio, Hl. I. Fisher of Tenne 
see, Joseph V. Flynn of New York, A. T. Fuller « 
Massachusetts, Thomas Gallagher of Illinois, Warre: 
Gard of Ohio, M. M. Garland of Pennsylvania, James | 
Glynn, of Connecticut, James A. Hamill of New Jersey, 
Rufus Hardy of Texas, Robert D. Ileaton of Pennsylvar 
J. Thomas Heflin of Alabama, Walter L. Hensley of 
Missouri, Benjamin C. Hilliard of Colorade, Edward E 
Holland of Virginia, W. C. Houston of Tennessee, W 
Schley Iloward of Georgia, Murray tlulbert of New York, 
Penjamin G. tumphreys of Mississippi, William L. Ic 
of Missouri, Edward Keating of Colorado, Walter Keho 
of Florida, Ambrose Kennedy of Rhode Island, Irvine f 
Lenroot of Wisconsin, J. Charles Linthicum of Mary-- 
land, Meyer London of New York, Augustine Lonergar 
of Connecticut, George R. Lunn of New York, James 
McAndrews of Illinois, Medill McCormick of MIlinois, 
Tom D. McKeown of Oklahoma, Joseph McLaughli: 
of Pennsylvania, Jeff McLemore of Texa Martin 
Ii. Madden of Illinois, James P, Maher of New York 
Charlies Martin of Illinois. Willlam hk. Masen of If 
nois, Jacob KE. Meeker of Missouri, Frank W. Mond +l! 
of Wyoming, Andrew J. Montague of Virginia, John M 
Morin of Pennsylvan‘ta, Patrick D. Norton of Nort! 
Dakota, George I’. O'Shaunessy of Rhode Island, Arth 
W. Overmyer of Ohio, Frank Vark of Georgia, Jan 
S. Parker of New York, Michacl F. Phelan of Ma 
chusetts, Charles If. Randall of California, Daniel J 
Riordan of New York, William A. Roden! . of Til 
nois, Arthur B. Rouse of Kentucky, Irederick 
Rowe of New York, Adolph J. Sabatl [lin 
Thomas J. Seully of New Jersey, Thetus W. Sin 
Tennessee, Charles KB. Smith of New Yortl Thom 
I’. Smith of New York, Homer P. Snyder of Ne Yor 
Christopher D. Suliivan New York, Peter F. Ta 
of Massachusetts, Charlé B. Timberlake of Colorad 
George H. Tinkham of Massachusetis, Carl (. Van I 
of Minnesota, William S. Vare of Pennsylvan Josep 
Walsh of Massachusett Chark Bb. Ward of Ne 
York, Henry W. Watson of Vennsylvania. Edwin Y 
Webb of North Carolina, William W. Wilsen of Iilinol 
William S. Greene of Massachusetts, Reuben L. Laske 
of New York, F. Ul. LaGuardia of New York, Fran 
EK. Doremus of Michigan, Fred A. Britten of Illin : 
G. W. Templeton of Pennsylvania, Luther W. Mott of 
New York, Isaac Bacharach of New Jersey, John R. K 
Scott of Pennsylvania, Charles H. Rowland of Fx 
Sylvania, Henry A. Clark of Pennsylvania, Edgar k 
Kiess of Pennsylvania, George P. Darrow of Pennsy! 
vania, Aaron S. Kreider of Pennsylvania, Edwin E 
Robbins of Pennsylvania, John M to of VPennsy!l 
vania, Charles Hl. Sloan of Nebraska, Thomas S. Crago 
of Pennsylvania, Julius Kahn of California, Willian 
L. La Follette of Washington, Charles A. Kennedy 
Iowa, Ebenezer J. Hill of Connecticut, Bejamin K 
Focht of Pennsylvania, Charles (. Kearns of Ohto 
George W. Edmonds of Pennsylvania, John W. Lang! 
of Nathan L. Strong of Pennsylvanii j 


napus. 
Hampton Moore 
Massachusetts, 


John J Roget of 


of Pennsylvania, 
Dallinger of Massacl 


Frederick W. 


setts, Calvin D. Paige of Massachusett John kk 
Ramsey of New Jersey, Ben Johnson of Kentucky 
tiley J. Wilson of Louisiana, Isaac Siegel of New Yor! 
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Inerease of the Military Establishment. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. JOHN S.SNOOK, 
OF OHIO, 
IN tue Hovust or Represenrarvives, 
Saturday, April 28, 1917. 
Mr. SNOOK. Mr. Speaker, there has been much confusion 
in the minds of the Members of the House of Representatives 


und that of the public in general as to the provisions of the law 
under consideration. 

This has no doubt been caused by newspaper articles written 
by men who have never read the text of the proposed law. 
from the letters Ihave been receiving I take it that many seem 
io think that the bill provides for a system of universal military 
training. 

There is for such belief; it 
measure, its being to authorize the raising of an 
army; it has no application whatever to universal training; 
neither does it, as many think, apply the principle of universal 
liability on the part of the citizens to miltary service. 

The persons liable to conscription are those between the ages 
of 20 and 40 years of age, while the law drafted and recom- 
mended by the War Department, which is now pending in the 
Senate, fixes the ages of those liable to draft at 19 to 25. 

The bill further provides for many exemptions and confers 
authority to assign many of the persons who will be drafted to 
work in many civil callings rather than the military duty. 

[ have been surprised to learn that many intelligent men 
believe, from the notion they have acquired from reading the 
newspapers that this bill as reported by the majority of the 
Committee on Military Affairs provides that the army shall be 
raised solely by the volunteer system and do not know that it 
ulso authorizes the President, when he shall deem it necessary 
10 do so, to raise such army by the selective-draft system. 

Frew men outside of the House of Representatives seem to 
know that the only thing proposed by the Members who favor 
conscription is to strike out of the bill as it now stands all pro- 
visions relating to raising the army by the volunteer method, 
except those relating to the Regular Army or the National 
Guard. 

The bill first gives to the President authority to organize the 
Regular Army and the National Guard to their full war 
sirength under existing law by calling for volunteers for service 
during the present war; it then authorizes the President to call 
for 500,000 volunteers, and in the event that it 
stry a second 500,000, 

The volunteer army is to be apportioned among the States and 
‘Territories according to population, and is to be raised in regi- 
mental units or parts thereof from such States and Territories; 
that is to say, if the volunteer system is used, neighbors, friends, 
ind aequaintances are to be kept together in companies and 
regiments. 

The law then provides that in the event the President shall 
decide that a sufficient force has not been raised under the call 
for volunteers he may proceed to raise an army by selective 
draft, gives the details under which the draft shall be made, 
und provides for boards which shall pass upon the questions 
relating to selection and exemption. 

It is evident that if this last method is to be applied it will 
result in many hardships and inequalities and that under it it 
will be possible to exercise great favoritism in making such 
selections and exemptions. 

We are now actually at war. The time for talk is past; 
the time for action is at hand, There should be no delay in 
raising an army and putting it in actual training so that our 
eneliy may understand that we mean to carry on that war 
immediately and with all the power and strength our Nation 
possesses. 

In the hearings on this bill the War Department informed the 
committee that it will take from four to six months to take a 
census of the persons who will be subject to conscription and to 
organize the force of officers and men that it will be necessary 
to have in order to make the draft. 

Therefore it is safe to say that it will take nearly six months 
before we can begin to raise an army under the draft system 
authorized in this law. 

I know men are claiming in this debate that it is impossible 
to raise an army by the volunteer system. In answer to that I 
yrill say that the volunteer has fought all of our wars and that 


foundation 
sole object 


no is purely a war 


becomes 
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he has never yet failed to offer his services to his country 
time of war. 

We are certain that without any law authorizing a eal] 
volunteers one man has already received offers from more { 
120,000 American citizens to volunteer for immediate servi 
the front. 

I believe that there is no one thing that this country 
do that would so tend to arouse the patriotism of our cit 
and give cheer to our allies as to accept the services at on 
Col. Roosevelt and his volunteers. 

There is no class of men in all American history that 
universally loved—yea, idolized—as the volunteer 
sustains a record for courage, bravery, and efficiency equ 
that of any soldier of any time. I therefore favor the »: 
of a volunteer army at once, while the machinery is bei 
up to carry out the draft if one should be necessary. 

This will give the men who actually wish to become si 
and take part in the war an opportunity to serve their « 
without being subject to draft, and will result in the 
and putting an army into training long before it can lx 
under the conscription plan. This argument appeals ti 
with great force, and ought to have great weight in fay 
retaining the provision for volunteer soldiers. 

I know that there has been much criticism in the Hou 
the newspapers of the volunteer method of raising an arm) 
that some, in their zeal for the conscriptive system, hav« 
so far as to even criticize the efficiency of the volunteer s: 

IT am old-fashioned enough to have not forgotten the wo 
ful things I have been hearing from my boyhood days ot 
prowess and heroism of the volunteer soldier on the battle | 
of the Civil War. I believe that the words of Gen. Willi: 
Sherman come to us at this time with great force and tha 
are now peculiarly applicable. He says: 


Saha 
solcdie 


jut the real difficulty was, and will be again, to obtain an ad 
number of good soldiers. We tried almost every system kn 
modern nations, all with more or less success—voluntecr enlist: 
the draft, and bought substitutes—and I think that all officers 
perience will confirm my assertion that the men who volunta 
listed at the outbreak of the war were the best—better than the co 
and far better than the bought substitute. 

Some one has said during the course of the debate th: 
question involved should be considered purely in the li 
reason and that sentiment should have nothing to do wit! 
decision. 

I deny the truth of that statement, At this time th 
thing most needed in this country is to arouse the public s| 
we need a public conscience on fire with a spirit of patri: 

We want the people to understand and believe that t 
their war, that it is being undertaken to preserve their 
and the honor of their country. 

The spirit that prompts a man to volunteer to fight a 
to wait for conscription is the one that causes him to | 
country and to offer her the very best that he has to give 

The volunteer is ready and willing to make any sacrifice 
may be necessary in the interests of his country, and | 
the spirit that will make a fighting, a conquering nation 

We need an army; we need the best army, and 
now. The highest attribute of man_is the right to 
eontrol his own will. 

This is the power that distinguishes man from the 
take away that right and you are robbing him of the v 
that makes him a man. 

The right to volunteer in the service of his country 1 
this principle; it animates the soul of the soldier and 
him to serve his country without reserve and with ever: 
of his being. 

The recognition of this principle gives us a soldier and 
machine. If the question was not settled by tradition 
tory the meaning and the sense of the very words thems 
“ volunteer ” and “ conscript,” tell the whole story and ou 
settle the controversy once and for all. 

Even if it is so, as some men claim, that we will not |x 
to raise an army under the volunteer system, I believe it 
be tried, for the reason that there are many men who |: 
that an army can be successfully raised in this way; and 
is demonstrated that this is impossible, then these men 1 
whole country would be prepared to accept the draft ©! 
ground that it was necessary. The favorite argument us 
those who favor conscription is that the volunteer system | 
the flower of our manhood; that is, under it the Army ¢ci- 
best and most patriotic men. 

To my mind this is the most convincing 
in favor of the volunteer system. 

We have been forced into this, the most 
world has ever known, against our wish; 
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gigantic strugel: 
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mean more to the cause of civilization the world over than that 
of any war that has ever been waged. ' 

Some one has said, “ Does a man want a thing? Let him pay 
the price and take : 

This thought applies with great force to the present situation 
and to the nations engaged in this war; the thing we and they 
are fighting for is of tremendous value to the world. — 

It is the cause of democracy. If we wish to enjoy liberty 
ourselves and to have it bless the nations of the world we must 
pay the price. If we win this conflict it means sacrifice. We 
‘an not win it unless we are willing to pay the price. 

We need the best blood, the most chivalrous spirits, our bray- 
est and most patriotic men. 

We can not win with the laggards and slackers you talk 
about. If Belgium is to be restored and freedom is to become 
the heritage of all people we must be willing to sacrifice and 
undergo suffering and privation and even death. We will need 
soldiers whose conduct and action are animated by their own 
will, and who are willing and ready to make any sacrifice that 
may be necessary for the success of our cause. 

I have listened during the course of this debate to the state- 
ment so often repeated that the conscript system is the only 
fair and just way of raising an army. 

Yet no argument advanced has caused my mind, try as I may, 
to think otherwise than that there is something odious connected 
with the very word “ conscription,” and I still have the fear that 
many a boy who will be drafted will carry the same thought in 
his heart. 

I shall do all I can to have this army raised under the volun- 
teer system, which has hitherto been the system of honor to 
Americans. If, however, the provision for volunteers shall be 
stricken out of the bill by the vote of the majority of this House, 
then the necessity of my country to raise <n army to protect 
the rights of her citizens will impel me to vote for it as it stands, 
with this provision stricken out, for I recognize that there is no 
other way in which I can join in authorizing the raising of such 
an army, and with me my country’s cause and her necessity 
stand above and over all. 

And if it so happen, as now it seems certain, that the Army 
will be raised under the conscriptive plan, I shall pray that 
somehow in His infinite wisdom and mercy God will cause this 
cruel war to be brought to a close in such a way that will vin- 
dicate the rights of our people and the honor of our Nation 
without compelling the mothers of our land to drink the bitter 
cup which we are about to press to their lips. 
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In tue House or Representatives. 
Saturday, April 28, 1917. 


Mr. CARTER of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, on the 5th day 
of April last, by a vote of 373 to 50, Congress recognized the ex- 
istence of a state of war between this country and the Imperial 
German Government. This war resolution was the most solemn 
occasion which has ever occurred in this House in 50 years. It 
passed both branches of Congress, was signed by the Chief Ex- 
ecutive of our Nation, and is an expression of the wishes of the 
majority of the people of this country. 

We entered this war wholly because we were forced to defend 
the lives and liberties of our citizens. We are now at war and 
our opponents are recognized as the strongest military power on 
arth, For nearly half a century they have been perfecting a 
military system that is recognized as the greatest fighting ma- 
chine in the history of the world. 

It now becomes the duty of this Congress to take the neces- 
Sary steps whereby we can cope successfully against this coun- 
try. In my judgment, there are four great resources necessary 
for us to win a war—men, money, food, and ships. We must 
conserve all four in every way possible. 

We have just passed an immense sum of money to carry on 
the expenses of this war, and the next question for us to decide 
is how we can best conserve our human resources. When this 
great war was started in Europe it was believed that it would 
last only a few months. It has now lasted over two years 
and a half, and to-day Germany has 5,000,000 trained soldiers 
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fighting. Anyone who underestimates the fighting Strength of 
the German nation is making a very serious mistake, 

it this war is to be won it must be with fighters and not 
with words, so it is the solemn duty of Congress at this time 
to consider the best way for us to carry on this great war. 
The question now before us for consideration is just what is 
the best method of raising our Army. The majority of the 
members of the Military Affairs Committee have recommended 
that we should retain, for a while at least, the 
method. 

The minority members of the committee, headed by that di 
tinguished gentleman from California [Mr. Kaun], have pro 
posed a substitute in the form of a selected draft. This sub 
stitute is substantially the same proposition as has been recom- 
mended by the majority of the Senate Military Affairs Com- 
mittee, with the exception of the age limits, upon which they 
do not agree. The draft system, or, as it is more commonly 
called, the universal military system, has been recommended 
by all of the military experts in this country. We are called 
upon now to decide which system we shall select. 

I intend to register my vote in favor of the selective draft 
In my opinion it is the only fair, just, democratic, and ack 
quate policy for us to follow at this time. I believe that the 
volunteer system is antiquated, inadequate, unjust, and ineffi 
cient. The universal system proceeds in recognition of the firs‘ 
principle of universal liability to national military service and 
adopts the system which has proven to be adequate and effec- 
tive. 

While this bill provides for selective draft it allows the volan- 
teer spirit also to exist, as men over the age limit ean enlist 
and others who are not drafted may volunteer. I do not want 
to say anything against the volunteer, because he has proven 
his patriotism in every emergency. What I do say is that the 
whole volunteer system is at fault. 

Under the volunteer system the patriotic, courageous, and 
high-spirited man goes out and in many cases gives up his life 
for his country. The coward and timid are permitted to shirk 
their duty. I do not believe that the burden should fall upon 
the former alone, but with universal obligation it would fal! 
equally upon the shoulders of all the people. 

A glance at the history of our own wars will show that it 
has not proven successful, and we were compelled to draft our 
men. 

In the Revolutionary War the volunteer system proved a 
failure, and but for the help of the French nation it is doubtful 
if we could have brought it to a successful end. George Wash- 
ington in a letter to Congress in 1789 said, in part: 

Regular troops alone are equal to the exigencies 
well for defense as offense, and when a substitute is attempted it must 
prove illusory and ruinous. No militia will ever acquire the habits 
necessary to resist a regular force. The firmness requisite for the real 
business of fighting is only to be attained by constant course of dls- 
cipline and service. I have never yet been a witness to a single tn- 
stance that can justify a different opinion, and it is most earnestly 
to be wished that the liberties of America may no longer be trusted, in 
a material degree, to so precarious a defense. 


volunteer 


of modern war, as 


In 1792 Congress passed a militia bill, which provided that 
every free, able-bodied white male citizen between the 
18 and 45 should be enrolled in the militia. This law gradually 


fell into disuse, owing to the fact that it was not enforce 
However, the Congress of that time, after the experiences o 


the Revolutionary War, recognized the need of compulsory un 
versal military training. 

In the War cf 1812 the volunteer system proved to be i 
efficient, and two States—Massachusetts and Connecticut—re- 
fused absolutely to furnish any troops for the war. As a resu 
the burden was not distributed equally among all the States, 

The Mexican War of 1846 was fought largely by men from a 
few States. Under the universal plan each State must furnish 
its full quota of men. In the Civil War the volunteer system 
proved to be a failure in raising a sufliciently large army. It 
has just been estimated that there was paid $289,900,000 for 
the various States in order to induce men to volunteer. In 
this war dozens of regiments went into battle with only a smal! 
percentage, as it was impossible to fill up their ranks under 
the volunteer system. I believe that had the selective-draft 
system been in force at the beginning of this war that if would 
have ended much sooner, and we would have saved thousand 
of lives and millions of dollars. 

In the Spanish-American War the President called for 200,000 
men, and but 163,000 volunteered. Many States far more 
than their quota, while others were permitted to send but a fe 
Was this fair? Under the selective-draft State 
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would have to furnish her quota according to her population. 
England has had her experiences with the volunteer s}3 
She had, like this country, 
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permitted that principle of ‘Th- 
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ment which is fundamental with her as well as with us to drag 
into obscurity, so far as her army was concerned. See what 
happened in England during the first two years of the great 
war. 

The young, patriotic, and high-minded men and boys went out 
and gave up their lives fighting for their country. Shoved to the 
brink of calamity and with defeat staring her in the face, she 
abandoned the volunteer system, and compulsory service was 
established instead. 

On May 25, 1916, the British Parliament passed the most 

sweeping compulsory-service act ever known, and every male 
sritish subject of Great Britain between the ages of 18 and 41 
was made a member of the regular force for general military 
service. Under this arrangement the Government selects at its 
will for active service such numbers as it deems necessary. 
The men who are not serving are working in the shops and fac- 
tories, making the necessities in order to carry on the war. 

In Canada it has taken from four to seven months to raise 
local battalions, Under the compulsory system this battalion 
could be raised in two weeks. A great deal has been said about 
the Australian troops and their splendid fighting qualifications. 
For years compulsory military training has been in vogue in that 
country. Look at the French Army. Paris would have been 
captured two years ago but for the fact that the French laws 
make it obligatory for their men to do service for their country 
in the time of need. It would be folly for this country not to 
profit by the mistakes of others at this time. 

The volunteer system is undemocratic, because it shifts the 
burden of national defense from the masses, where it belongs, on 
the shoulders of a few men who are willing to accept the hard- 
ships of war for their country. I quite agree with the report of 
the Senate Military Committee, which says that the volunteer 
system is undemocratic, unreliable, extravagant, inefficient, and, 
above all, unsafe. This report further states: 


The system established by the selective-draft bill will have one 
other effect greatly to be desired in this Nation, consisting as it does 
of varied elements of all races and tongues. It would directly and 
very effectually tend to the unification of our people by common as- 
sociation in a common cause in furtherance of the principle that it is 
the duty, as it should be the desire, of all citizens of whaetver race or 
origin to undergo all necessary sacrifice for the national good. It 
strikes down that opportunity, which the volunteer method deliberately 
induces, for the selfish and unpatriotic to remain at home in time of 
war and to profit out of the Nation’s adversity at the expense of those 
whose patriotism has impelled them to perform a citizen’s duty. 

This is no time to tolerate uncertainty in the raising and the main- 
tenance of the large numbers of men which the present emergency is 
likely to require, nor uncertainty in the methods to be adopted for the 
establishment of an adequate, efficient military service. The bill makes 
certain the raising and maintenance of the required forces with the 
utmost expedition. It estabiishes the ——- that all arms-bearing 
citizens owe to the Nation the duty of defending it. It selects only 
those who by reason of their age and physical capacity are the best 
fitted to receive the training and withstand the actual hardship of a 
campaign, and, who, happily, can be taken with least disturbance of 
normal] economic and industrial conditions. 

In closing this report upon the measure under consideration it seems 
appropriate to refer to what President Lincoln had to say upon the 
subject of the draft at a critical stage of the Civil War. No one would 
have the temerity to doubt either his patriotism, his democracy, or his 
great ability as a lawyer and as a statesman. While opposition to the 
enforcement of the draft law was at its height he prepared an address to 
the American people, which, though never issued, has been published 
from the original manuscript in his own handwriting by those who were 
most intimately acquainted with him and who could speak with author- 
ity. In that address, which is a fitting conclusion to this report, he 
said amongst other things: 

“Tt is at all times proper that misunderstanding between the public 
and the public servant should be avoided ; and this is far more important 
now than in times of peace and tranquillity. I therefore address you 
without searching for a precedent upon which to do so. Some of you 
are sincerely devoted to the republican institutions and territorial in- 
tegrity of our country, and yet are opposed to what is called the draft 
or conscription. 

“At the beginning of the war, and ever since, a variety of motives, 
pressing, some in one direction and some in the other, would be pre- 
sented te the mind of each man physically fit for a soldier, upon the 
combined effect of which metives he would, or would not, voluntarily 
enter the service. Among these motives would be patriotism, political 
bias, ambition, personal courage, love of adventure, want of employment, 
and convenience, or the —— of some of these. We already have, 
and have had, in the service, as appears, substantially all that can be 
obtained upon this voluntary weighing of motives. nd yet we must 
somehow obtain more or relinquish the original object of the contest, 
together with all the blood and treasure already expended in the effort 
to secure it. To meet this necessity the law for the draft has been 
enacted. You who do not wish to be soldiers do not like this law. This 
is natural, nor does it imply want of patriotism. Nothing can be so 
just and necessary as to make us like it if it is disagreeable to us. We 
are prone, too, to find false arguments with which to excuse ourselves 
for opposing such disagreeable things. In this case those who desire 
the Rebellion to succeed, and others who seek reward im a different 
way, are very active in accommodating us with this class of argu- 
ments. * ° © 

“The republican institutions and territorial integrity of our coun- 
try can not be maintained without the further raising and supporting 
of armies. There can be no army without men. Men can be had only 
voluntarily or persuades. We have ceased to obtain them volun- 
tarily, and to obtain them involuntarily is the draft---the conscription. 
If you dispute this fact and declare that men can still be had volun- 
tarily in sufficient numbers, prove the assertion by yourselves ot 

r 


teering in such numbers, and I shall gladly give up the draft, 
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not a sufficient number, but any one of you will volunteer, he for } 
single self will escape all the horrors of the draft and will thereby 
only what each one of at least a million of his manly brethren ha: 
already done. Their toil and blood have been given as much for 
as for themselves. Shall it all be lost rather than that you, too, » 
bear your part? 

“T do not say that all who would avoid serving in the war are 
patriotic ; but I do think every patriot should willingly take his cha 
under a law, made with great care, in order to secure entire fairy; 
This law was considered, discussed, modified, and amended by ( 
gress at great length and with much labor and was finally passej 
both branches with a near approach to unanimity. At last it 
not be exactly such as any one man out of Congress, or even in 
gress, would have made it. It has been said, and I believe truly, 
the Constitution itself is not altogether such as any one of its fray 
would have preferred. It was the joint work of all and certainly 
better that it was so. Ss 

“The principle of draft, which simply is involuntary or enfo 
service, is not new. It has been practiced in all ages of the w 
It was well known to the framers of our Constitution as one of 
modes of raising armies at the time they placed in that instrument 
provisions that ‘the Congress shall have power to raise and sup; 
armies.’ It had been used just before in establishing our independen 
and it was also used under the Constitution in 1812. Wherein j 
peculiar hardship now? Shafi we shrink from the necessary mea: 
maintain our free Government which our grandfathers employe: 
establish it and our own fathers have already employed once to : 
tain it? Are we degenerating? Has the manhood of our race ru 

“Again, a law may be both constitutional and expedient and yet 
be administered in an unjust and unfair way. This law belongs | 
class, which class is composed of those laws whose object is to « 
tribute burdens or benefits on the principle of equality. No on 
these laws can ever be practically administered with that exactn 
which can be conceived of in the mind. A tax law, the principle « 
which is trat each owner shall pay in proportion to the value of h 
property, wil! be a dead letter if no one can be compelled to pay ur 
it can be shown that every other one will pay in precisely the sa 
proportion, according to value; nay, even it will be a dead letter 
no one can be compelled to pay until it is certain that every other 
will pay at all, even in unequal proportion. 

“Again, the United States House of Representatives is constituted on 
the principle that each Member is sent by the same number of peop 
that each other is sent by: and yet, in practice, no two of the who 
number, much less the whole number, are ever sent by precisely th: 
same number of constituents. The districts cam not be made preci 
equal in population at first, and if they could they would become wu 
equal in a single day, and much more so in the 10 years which the di: 
tricts, once made, are to continue They can not be remodeled evei 
day, nor, without too much expense and labor, even every year. 

“This sort of difficulty applies in full force to the practical admini 
tration of the draft law. In fact, the difficulty is greater in the « 
of the draft law. First, it starts with ail the inequality of the 
gressional districts; but these are based on entire population, while th 
draft is based upon those only who are fit for soldiers, and such may 
not bear the same proportion to the whole in one district that they 4 
in another. Again, the facts must be ascertained and credit given { 
the unequal numbers of soldiers which have already gone from the s 
eral districts. In all these points errors will ocenr in spite of ¢! 
utmost fidelity. The Government is bound to administer the law with 
such an approach to exactmess as is usual in analogous cases and 4 
entire good faith and fidelity will reach. If so great departures as to 
be inconsistent with such good faith and fidelity, or great depar! 
occurring in any way, be pointed out they shall be corrected, ani 
agent shown to have caused such departures intentionally sha! 
dismissed. 

‘“‘With these views, and on these principles, I feel bound to te!! 
it is my purpose to see the draft law faithfully executed.” 


The President and his war council have demanded this sec! 
tive draft and have announced that they can not accept co! 
promise. They believe that we should profit by the lesson from 
across the sea. I intend to vote to support the President 
he must be relied upon at this time to do that which is best 
He has taken the only course that will insure the future | 
perity and safety of this Nation. 

Under the selective-draft system this Nation can engac 
this war in a large scale without disturbing its manufactu: 
agricultural fields, and mines. By the selective draft the Gov- 
ernment will only take those men of military age who can be 
spared for service. A great many patriotic men will want to 
enter the war who can do far more good for their country by 
remaining at home working on the farms, in the factories, «nd 
the mines. 

Under the selective-draft plan the President and his repre- 
sentatives will determine which men shall remain at home ini! 
which men shall be called. At this time it would be folly 
all of the farmers to go to war because their services are needed 
in raising the food for the armies. 

It was announced a few days ago that we are to build 1.000 
wooden ships. No man who is needed to build these ships 
should be allowed to enlist, and under the selective-draft systcm 
such a serious mistake would be prevented. This also applies 
to other industries. 

The figures given out by the War Department, published fro! 
day to day, prove conclusively that no army of any size can be 
raised by the volunteer system. We have actually been at wil 
for three weeks and the ranks of the National Guard and the 
Regular Army have not been filled up, as the volunteers © 
coming in slowly. 

We voted for war and our country is now fighting the enely. 
In the time of need our country has a right to demand tlc 
services of its men. It is the duty of every citizen to serve !)'s 
country in some form at this time, 
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With a profound consciousness and willful appreciation of the 
results, I am going to cast my vote for the selective-draft bill. | 
I will not put any obstacle in the way of the President in carry- | 
ing out this war. I stand for the selective draft because I be- 
lieve in it, and, second, because the President and War De- 
partment have asked for it. I am not afraid to assume Iny 
share of the responsibility of the people of my district that I 
represent on this question. 
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In roe Hovse or Representatives, 


Friday, April 27, 1917. 

Mr. CONNELLY of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I have listened 
with an open mind to the splendid and able discussion now 
running through a number of days on this bill and I have come 
to the conclusion that it is my duty to vote for the amendment 
which provides for the selective conscription to meet the 
emergency that now confronts us as a Nation. I have not been 
impressed or convinced with the argument that it possesses all 
of the merits that is claimed for it by those who have sung its 
praises. I have a good deal of sympathy with those who con- 
tend for the volunteer system. I believe that if the proponents 
of the war are right and the country is afire with the war idea, 
that there will come to the support of the flag enough men who | 
will volunteer to carry this war to a successful termination. | 
If their premises are right there can be no doubt as to the con- 
clusion. But the war has been voted. 

The Government has spoken, the die has been cast, and we | 
must provide for the defense of our country and the prosecution | 
of the war. I can not go the length that has been gone by some 
who have spoken and say that this will establish a permanent 
military system; I shall vote for it with no such conviction or 
with no such hopes. I shall vote for it because I want to give 
to the men who must conduct the war a very wide latitude in | 
order that the war may be brought to a successful conclusion 
at the very earliest time and with the very least sacrifice. It is 
not the time, as I view it, to establish a permanent policy of the | 
Government, but rather is it a time to stand a united people | 
behind the men whose shoulders must carry the responsibility. | 
There are those who argue that in establishing this policy at | 
this time that we commit ourselves to it for all time as a | 
national policy. These men, honest and sincere as they are, 
forget that this is still a Republic; that the policy, whatever it | 
be, must at intervals be referred back to the people, and | 
they will always have the last say through their chosen repre- | 
Sentatives in the years to come as to whether this will be the | 
established policy of their Government or not. As I view it, | 
this is not the time to establish permanent policies, this is not | 
the time to wage internal battles when there is call for a united 
action in the face of a foreign foe. I was one of those who 
refused to vote for the war resolution, for I was not in my own | 
mind and heart convinced that we had reached the time when 
we should cease to forbear. But the President of my country 
and the Congress of my country did not agree with me. They 
voted to go into the war, and all that we have and all that we | 
hope to have in the future of life and property must now be 
placed upon the country’s altar, if need be, to sustain the Goy- 
ernment and make it a place where free men can continue to 
wage continued and constant contests for the supremacy of their 
ideals. Under other conditions I can not say what my course 
would be, but under the condition that now faces us as a Nation 
my mind is clear as to where my duty lies and I shall do that 
duty as I see it. 

Mr. Speaker, I have received from many of the people whom 
I represent letters and telegrams, as have all who sit here as 
Representatives. Some have urged me to vote against the 
conscription plan of raising am army. I have said to these 
that I had not agreed to a vote for the war resolution, but I 
would not oppose those who must now be held responsible for 


the conduct of the war. Now that we are in, I believe that we 
Should do everything in our power to win. The volunteer Sys- 
The valor 
has shown on the battle fields of 
ious legacy of memory of the 
nm and live under the flag that 


tem is glorious in its accomplishments of the past. 
that the American volunteer .1 
the Republic will remain a ; 
Millions that are yet to be 


| pressing disapproval. 
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they raised in the sky. He would, indeed, be unmindful of 
the grateful respect and honor that these volunteers deserve 
who would say a sentence that would detract from their im- 
mortal renown. When I get to reflecting on the glorious deeds 
of the volunteer soldiers of the past in this Republie I ean 
not but have much respect for those who allow their hearts 
to sway their judgments in the situation that we now find our- 
selves. I can not find it in my heart to question the motives 
or the patriotism of those who plead for the volunteer system 
and yet we must now be practical men. It was pointed out in 
a speech by the gentleman from California [Mr. Kain] on the 
floor of the House yesterday that while the Wur of 1812 wus 
fought by volunteers, that two States in the Union—Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut—refused or failed to send a soldier to 
help in that fight. This made it necessary for the other States 
of the Union to fight the battles which was the common cause 
of every State. I do not anticipate that any State or any com- 
munity will refuse to do its share in this contest, but if every 
citizen and every State in the Union knows that every other 
State and citizen will be called upon to do equal service and 
make equal sacrifice that assurance will help to create a spirit 
of national unity that is essential at this time. No true patriot 
will complain of the sacrifice demanded if he knows that the 
same sacrifice is demanded of others who are like situated. 

I shall vote for this method to raise the Army, and next week 
when the bill comes in to levy the taxes to pay the bills for the 
war, I hope to be able to vote for such a bill that will show that 
this Congress is as willing to conscript wealth as it is to con- 
script men. There must be no half-way plan on either. If it is 
right that we shall call upon those who are of a certain age 
and best able to fight to do all of the fighting, we should see to 
it that the fellow best uble to pay should do most of the paying. 


| lam willing to take the position that so far as it is possible that 
| no man or set of men shall be allowed to retain a dollar of profit 


that can be directly traceable to this war. It is, in my opinion, 
absolute folly for men to hope and pray to be spared the horrors 
of war so long as any man or set of men are permitted to retain 
the unholy profits that come from war. It would be unfair and 
incorrect perhaps to say that it is the sole cause of war, but 
that it is a potent factor, no one who is entitled to be termed 
a casual reader of history would care to deny. If the lessons 
that we learn in this war enables the great masses of people to 
place the burden of paying for the war where it rightfully be- 
longs it will in a small part at least compensate for the sac- 
rifices that they will be called upon to make. In practically 
all the wars of the past that this country has fought the poor 
man has been the fellow who has marched away to fight the 
battles, and if he has been fortunate enough to come back at 
all, he has found the burden of taxation so arranged that his 
shoulders have borne the heavy part of it. If we permit this 
system to prevail here it will show that we have refused to ac- 
cept the responsibility that is ours and that we have failed to 
mensure up to the full stature of true representatives. 

Mr. Speaker, in these days when it is not an uncommon thing 
for men to become unduly excited there is still a good deal of 
charity and forbearance in the world. I sometimes think that 
we give too much concern to the critic. The honest man in pub- 
lice life is necessarily sensitive to criticism, and sometimes he is 
liable to exaggerate the few letters that come to his desk ex- 
While he knows that he can not act so as 
to avoid it, he never becomes so that he can entirely ignore it 
While this is true, it only requires a little thought to show the 
average Representative here that the great majerify of the 
people in his district are sensible and sane, and while they may 
many times disagree with their Representative, they are fair 
enough to know that to most questions there are different angles 
of vision. In the district that I have the honor to represent here 
there are more than 70,000 men and women who cast their votes 
last November. Less than 25 of that 70,000 have gone to the 
trouble to abuse me through letters for the vote that I cast on 
the war resolution. I do not flatter myself that there were not 
many good men and Women who did not agree with the wisdom 
of that vote, but they are the class of people who realize that 
orthy of fair 
people. The real man and woman in my district and in every 
other district in this country—that is, the people who are really 
worth the while—are not frothing at the mouth yelling 
traitors at other men and women who fail to agree with them on 
matters where honest minds may differ. It is the fellow who 
does not amount to much in his own community who rushes into 
abusive print at this time when men of all parties and creeds 
are really seeking to know the best way to serve their country 
and humanity. I have never known a man who questioned the 
common honesty of his neighbors in general or who believed that 
practically all people who disagreed with him were crooks, whose 
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| integrity I would care to depend upon or whose advice I would 
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want to follow. We sometimes pay too much attention to the 
faultfinder and refuse to see the great heart of the ninety-and- 
nine who constitute the real citizenship of the country. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that no one will be misled as to the 
seriousness of the step that we are taking now and have taken 
since this session of Congress convened. I hear the idea ex- 
pressed by some that this is to be a short war, and that our 
enemies will be defeated before the winter comes. God knows 
how much I wish that should be the case, but to the average 
thinking mind how little there is to base such a hope upon. 
I think it is fair and honest not to deceive ourselves or those 
whom we represent here. Now that we are actually in war, 
how necessary that we tell our people that they must prepare 
for sacrifice. I know how sincerely every mother and every 
father and every brother, sister, and wife who are called upon 
to see their loved ones march away in the ranks of the country 
defenders will hope that in some way they may escape the 
supreme sacrifice that they are in their pride and patriotism 
offering to their country. In the summer of 1914, when the 
war broke out in Europe, how many of us believed that with its 
fearful destruction and cost it could grow to its present di- 
mensions and involve the whole of the great nations of the 
earth? How certain to be disappointed are those who now 
hope that this country and this people shall escape serious 
sacrifice in blood and treasure. 

Mr. Speaker, this Congress last week passed by unanimous 
vote a bill appropriating $7,000,000,000, the first increment of 
cost that will stagger the minds of men to grasp. Another tax 
bill taking from the people an annual tax of nearly $2,000,000,000 
will come in for consideration next week, and if it appears 
that such a sum will be needed to prosecute the war there will 
not be a vote against it. The great Congress of the United States 
is a united body, so far as the prosecution of this war goes, 
and the country is a united country behind Congress. But 
that does not mean that Congressmen do not have a duty to 
perform in scanning every appropriation and sitting in quiet and 
uncoerced judgment upon matters that come before this body. 

The next few months will try the souls of Members here. In 
times of peace there are always designing men who would cry 
patriotism for ulterior purposes, and they can always enlist that 
part of the great press of the country which has a purchasable 
influence. In times of war, when the minds of the people are 
inflamed and excited, we can hardly hope to escape the cry of 
this enlarged element who will take advantage of the conditions 
and under the pretense of patriotism try to advance their own 
selfish interest. The Member of Congress who in the next two 
years refuses to jeopardize his political life by opposing the 
wrongs that will be attempted here, has no right to claim com- 
mon cause with the splendid young men of the Nation who will 
gladly lay down their physical lives in the forefront of the 
battle line. It will require courage of a high character to meet 
this test, but my association with the membership of this House 
gives me confidence that they will not fail. 

Mr. Speaker, there is one hope that in common finds place in 
the heart of every true patriot at this hour. That hope is that 
in some way we may yet escape the full sacrifice that this hour 
portends. It is the hope that before the full sacrifice is de- 
manded that reason will again become enthroned in the great 
heart of the world and love and mercy tuke the place of hate 
and revenge. But if the full test is required, may He“who 
searches the hearts of men and women and finds there the gold 
and the dross when He looks into the heart of every patriot 
find only the pure gold of an honest desire to be true to the 
country and its best traditions and meet whatever test the times 
demand, 


War. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES H. RANDALL, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
In tue House or RepresENrArives, 
Monday, May 7, 1917. 


Mr, RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I am bitterly opposed to war, 
Here are the exact words of Gen. Sherman about war: 
WAR IS HELL. 


I confess without shame that I am tired and sick of war. Its glory 
is all moonshine. Even success, the most brilliant, is over dead and 
mangled bodies, the anguish and lamentation of distant families ap- 
pealing to me for missing sons, husbands, and fathers. It is only those 


who have not heard a shot nor ‘heard the shrieks and groans of the 
wounded and lacerated, that cry aloud for more blood, more vengeance, 
more desolation. 


War is hell! 
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DISARMAMENT ONLY REMEDY, 


War does not necessarily settle any dispute on the right sic, 
The most powerful enemy wills, whether right or wrong. ())}), 
means of settling disputes between nations will come whe) 
nations are disarmed. If out of this war should come an j; 
national disarmament agreement, then peace will be estalb|i, 
and justice will prevail throughout the world. 

MANY WARS DISHONORABLE, 

Wars are usually covered with a false raiment of glory 
most of the wars of history have been dishonorable wars 

The Mexican War of 1848 was denounced by both L 
and Grant as unjust and unconstitutional, 

The Spanish-American War might have been avoided, bec; 
Spain had already agreed to withdraw from Cuba, and the « 
ment is on file in the Department of State. But news), 
hysteria plunged the Nation into that war, while our own rv) 
sentative at Madrid was begging by cablegram for a few 
days in which to complete Spain's evacuation agreement. 

LINCOLN ON THE MEXICAN WAR. 

On January 3, 1848, Congress passed a resolution dec: 
that the War with Mexico, then in progress, was unnecess 
and unconstitutionally commenced by the President. Abr: 
Lincoln, then 2 Member of the House of Representatives, \ 
for this resolution, and on February 14, 1848, he voted ag: 

a resolution to expunge the action from the ConGressi 
Recorp. Mr. Lincoln, speaking in the House on January 
1848, while the country was in a state of-war, neverthe) 
stood upon his rights as a Representative of the people, | 
criticized the President in the following words: 

Mr. Chairman, some, if, not all, the gentlemen on the 
the House have spoken rather complainingly of the vote given a \ 
or 10 days ago declaring that the War with Mexico was unnecess 
and unconstitutionally commenced by the President. * * * {| 
President, in his first message of May, 1846, declares that the soil 
ours on which hostilities were commenced with Mexico. * * 
Now, I propose to try to show that the whole of this—issue anid « 
dence—is, from beginning to end, the sheerest deception. * * * 
Let the President answer the interrogatories I proposed. Let 
answer fully, fairly, and candidly. Let him answer with facts, 
arguments, Let him remember he sits where Washington sat; an: 
remembering, let him answer as Washington would answer. As ; 
tion should not, and the Almighty will not, be evaded, so let 
attempt no evasion, no equivocation. * * * But if he can: 
will not do this—if, on any pretense or no pretense he shall refus: 
omit it—then I shall be fully convinced of what I more than sus) 
already, that he is deeply conscious of being in the wrong; that li 
feels the blood of this war, like the blood of Abel, is crying to Ileaven 
against him; that he ordered Gen. Taylor into the midst of a pea 
Mexican settlement purposely to bring on a war; that originally ha 
ing some strong motive—what I will not — now to give my opini 
concerning—to involve the two countries in war, and trusting 
escape scrutiny by fixing the public gaze upon the exceeding bri: 
ness of military glory—that attractive rainbow that rises in sh: 
of blood; that serpent’s eye that charms to destroy—he plunge! 
it and has swept on and on till, disappointed in his calculation « 
ease with which Mexico might be subdued, he now finds hims 
knows not where. How like the half insane mumbling of a fever « 
is the whole war part of his late message! 


other 





Conscription. 
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HON. CHARLES R. CRISP, 
OF GEORGIA, 
In tne Hovst or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, April 28, 1917. 
On the bill (H. R. 3545) to authorize the President to increase | 
rarily the Military Establishment of the United States. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, I love peace and my soul ::! 
war, for war means tears, sorrows, sacrifice, suffering |» 
description, and great loss of life. For over two years I |) 
and prayed that our country would not be drawn into tlic 
flict now destroying the brave and valiant of Europe, and 
Representative in Congress I have left nothing undone t! 
could do to maintain honorable peace for our beloved coun! 

President Wilson for more than two years, by his pati 
watchful waiting, Christian forbearance, and marvelous 
dom in conducting our diplomatic affairs, kept us out ©! 
awful carnage. The Imperial German Government, gole 
with Prussianism, obsessed with the idea that it was ru! 
the universe, systematically began to make ruthless war 0 
mankind. German submarines, without warning, destr: 
ships of friendly nations, consigning to a watery grave !) 
women, and children, citizens of friendly governments. 1!» 
dent Wilson, the foremost man of all the world, the (1): 
Executive of the only great and powerful Nation not engage 
the awful conflict, speaking for humanity, called German) 
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task for her barbaric warfare. Germany agreed to abandon 
er unjustifiable and outrageous course and we all hoped and 
‘lieved that the lives of noncombatants would be safeguarded 
and that the United States would not become involved. Not- 
withstanding the solemn assurances of the Imperial German 
Government that in future it would observe the rules of inter- 
national law, German submarines continued to sink without 
warning neutral ships, among them American ships, destroying 
American lives. Not content with this the Imperial German 
Government, through its accredited diplomats to the Govern- 
ment of the United States, sought to stir up within our borders 
riots, treason, and insurrection, trying to incite German-Ameri- 
cans to strike, to paralyze our manufacturing industries, and 
even to destroy the fortifications of our country. Nor did the 
German Government stop here, but, through its diplomatic am- 
bassador, sought to induce Japan and Mexico to declare war 
against us. These facts were brought to the attention of Con- 
eas by President Wilson in a formal message. 

Thus it is clearly seen that the Imperial German Government 


} 
as 
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against the United States. No self-respecting nation could 
longer submit to the willful murdering of its citizens, the de- 
struction of their property, and insults to even its sovereignty, 
and maintain the respect of the nations of the earth. 

With these facts before Congress, as an American Representa- 
tive, I could net do otherwise than vote for the resolution, de- 
claring that Germany had made war on the United States, and 
that a state of war exists between the two countries. I have 
had many duties to perform, but never in my life did I perform 
one that tere my heart as did the voting for the war resolution, 
for I knew the horrors, sacrifices, sorrows, tax burdens, and 
suffering it meant to the people of the United States, but from 
the depths ef my soul I believed that the American people pre- 
ferred war to dishonorable and cowardly peace. 

The President has asked of Congress that legislation be 
enacted providing for the raising of an army of 2,000,000 men, 
or so many of them as may be necessary, to be used in prose- 
cuting our war with Germany. The duty of Congress is plain; 
there is but one course open to it, to give the President all the 
money and men he may need to prosecute the war to the end 
that Germany may be speedily crushed and peace and happiness 
again restered to all the world. The War College, composed of 
Army officers, prepared for raising this army, the bill being 
known throughout the country as the “select conscription” 
plan. Let me briefly state the salient features of this biil. 

The bill provides that the Regular Army shall be inereased 
from 135,000 men, its present peace strength, to its war strength, 
290,000 men ; that this inerease shall be seeured by the President 
calling fer volunteers, with the proviso that if volunteers can 
not be secured he was authorized to conscript men to bring 
the Army to its full war strength. The bill further provided 
that the President should have the right to draft the militia 
of the various States and to call for volunteers to recruit the 
militia te its full war complement, 625,000 men, with the provi- 
sion if volunteers did not come forward the President could 
conscript men for this purpose also. The third proviso of the 
bill was that there should be conscripted from the males of the 
country, between the ages of 19 and 25, an army of 1,000,000 
men, in two increments of 500,000 each, and no one should be 
permitted to volunteer for this army. The War College bill 
authorized no territorial recognition, but under it soldiers 
drafted in Georgia were not required to be put in the same regi- 
ment with soldiers drafted in their neighborhood but could be 
scattered throughout the army, wherever the Army officers saw 
fit to send them. The bill contains many other features to me 
objectionable, to which I shall refer later. This bill was referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, and, after weeks of hear- 
ings from Army officers and consideration by the committee, 
the majority of the committee reported the bill to the House 
with sundry material amendments. 

The bill of the majority, known as the Dent or volunteer 
bill, contained the identical provisions of the War College bill 
for reeruiting the standing army and the militia to full war 
Strength, first by volunteers, and if the volunteer system failed, 
then by conscription. his bill carried the time-honored Ameri- 
can principle of raising the additional army of 1,000,000 men by 
directing that the President should eal! for volunteers; if they 
could not be obtained, he was authorized to conscript an army; 
but the Dent bill fixed the ages for the select conscription 
= 21 >= ome age, instead of 19 to 25. The Dent bill 

prov: ‘or torial enlistment, requiring that all $s 
enlisting in any community be kept in the same Sateen oe 
far as practicable. The War College bill contemplated that a 


military board, composed only ef Army officers, should pass on 
the trench and who should remain at home, 


who should go to 


antonly and willfully was waging war in every way possible | 
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the plan, while the Dent bill pro- 
vided a board, the majority of whom should be civilians, to be 


under select conscription 


the judges as to who should fight, and probably die, for their 
country, and who should remain at home to pursue their usual 
avocations and make money. The War College | provided 
that the eight Army officers, the chiefs of the eight bureaus of 
the War Department, who would not go to the front but stay in 
Washington, whe now draw salaries of $6,000 a year, should 
be raised to $9,300, and no provision was made for 

the pay of those splendid young men who should give up re 


munerative employment and serve their country as privet 
the trenches of France at $15 per month. 

Being at war, it is the duty of Congress to give our country 
the best army possible, and to raise it in 


the quickest time 


and that, in my judgment, will be done by the volunteer systen 
But the War College and the advocates of the conscription 
system say the volunteer soldiers are a failure. I deny this 
I believe that the most valiant, bravest, the best soldiers whe 
ever performed in any war during all the annals of time, were 


those brave, patriotic, self-sacrificing men who followed Gens 
Lee, Stonewall Jackson, John B. Gordon, Sheridan, and Grant 
during the Civil War, and they were volunteers. All of the 
wars that have heen fought by the United States—and all have 
been suecessful—were fought by volunteers. It was volunteers 
who composed the army of Washington, who gave us our in- 
dependence; it was volunteers who fought the War of 1812 
with England; it was volunteers who fought the War with 
Mexico; it was volunteers who fought the Civil War: and it 
was volunteers who fought the War with Spain. I am not for 
any law that insinuates that those splendid heroes, who suf- 
fered and died for liberty and what they believed to be right, 
in all of our wars, were failures. 

A reference to history will disclose that in 
since the creation it was the volunteer who performed the 
most conspicuous and rendered the best service. A man forced 
into war by conscription fights unwillingly, is lacking in cour 
age, and does not make as brave or efficient a soldier as one 
who, from patriotic motives and love of country, freely offers 
his life for his cause. Let me cite some instances of history 
relative to the conscript. 

In the War of the Revolution the English Government brought 
over some Hessian conscripts, and in the Battle of Trenton they 
surrendered to the colonial forces without firing a gun. Gen. 


© 


all the battles 


SHERWoop, an honored Member of this House, who was a gal- 
lant general in the Union Army, in a speech a few days ago 


stated that he had 72 conscripts sent to his regiment during the 
Civil War, and that all but 2 deserted, and that they werr 
worthless as soldiers. The general further stated that while 
he was commander of the Union Army in Tennessee that all 
of the deserters from the Confederate to the Union Army had 
been conseripted inte the Confederate Army. Maj. W. C. Harl- 
lee, of the United States Marine Corps, who has served in that 
branch for 17 years, in testifying before the Senate Committee 
on Military Affairs, said: 

Unwilling men burden armies, eat its substance, retard its actio 


give it panic. I am opposed te universal service or compulsory 
or any other kind of service than that rendered by willing men. 


n, and 
service, 


These instances give some idea as to the relative value of the 
conscript and the volunteer soldier. 

But the advocates of conscription state that the volunteer 
system is inefficient, and that it is neeessary to have select con 
scription before the patriots of America are even allowed an 
opportunity to volunteer in its defense. It an interesting 
fact that the English Army now in Flanders, daily driving back 


is 


the German troops, are volunteers. England, fighting for her 
very life, with the German Army a few miles away, did not 
provide for conscription until she had raised an army of 


5,000,000 men by the volunteer system. Those brave English- 
men to-day fighting in Flanders are volunteers. England to-lay 
has an army of about 6,500,000 men, and of this number only about 
600,000 have been raised by conscription, and no conscript is yet 
at the front. England, a monarchy, allows her citizens, even in 
her present conscript law, before being formally conscripted, 
30 days to volunteer, while in America, a Republic, where the 
people are supposed to be free, our War College would deny 
American patriots even this small opportunity to demonstrate 
their courage and patriotism. Up to this good hour England 
has not passed any conscription law applying to her great Prov 
inees. There is no conscription in Canada, Australia, New Zea 
land, or Ireland, and yet the American Congress is asked to 
raise its first army by conscription, a proceeding never before 
suggested in our beloved country, even when our land was 
invaded. 

The advocates of select conscription state that the volunteer 
system will cause only the brave and patriotic to suffer, and 
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that the cowards and slackers will not volunteer. 


IT admit that 
only the brave and patriotic will volunteer to lay down their 
Jives for their country, but under the select conscription sys- 
iem proposed by the War College only the brave and valiant 
will be drafted, and the slackers and cowards will be granted 
immunity by law, and those slackers over 25 years of age who 
urge select conscription—advocating sending boys under 25 to 
fight the battles—will stay at home, pose as patriots, and con- 
iinue to loaf or ply their avocation and make money. Why do I 
say only the brave will go into the army under the select con- 
scription? Because when the name of a brave man is drawn 
out of the box he will go to the colors, and when the name of 
a slacker is drawn he will seek to be exempted, and will claim 
physical defects, business reasons, and every other excuse 
he can think of, and in my judgment most of the slackers, in 
one way or another, will escape the call to the colors. 

War is horrible; war entails sacrifice; would to God war 
could be averted, but I know our glorious country would prefer 
to have an army upholding its honor in a foreign land made up 
of brave, patriotic men, men who are willing to lay down their 
lives for their country, rather than to be represented by conscripts. 
I believe it is un-American, undemocratic, unjustifiable, and de- 
structive of a free government to conscript an army from a 
limited few without giving the patriots of the land an oppor- 
tunity to enlist to defend it. Conscription is repugnant to 
free government and should only be resorted to in the last ex- 
*tremity. Thomas Jefferson, the founder of the Democratic 
Party and one of the greatest statesmen of our country, ex- 
pressed himself on conscription in a letter to his friend John 
Adams, of Massachusetts, as follows: 

In Virginia draft was ever the most unpopular and impracticable 


thing that could be attempted. Our people even under the monarchial 
government had learned to consider it as the last of all oppressions. 


In the year 1814 the President and Secretary of War were 
urging the raising of an army by conscription. On December 
9, 1814, in the Hall of Congress, Daniel Webster, who compares 
favorably in intellect and patriotism with the statesmen of to- 
day advocating select conscription, said: 

Who shall describe to you the horror which your orders of conscrip- 
ition shall create in the once happy villages of this country? Who shall 
describe the anguish and distress which they will spread ever those hills 
and valleys where men.have heretofore been accustomed to labor and 
to rest in security and happiness? Anticipate the scene, sir, when the 
class shall assemble to stand its draft and to throw the dice for blood. 
What a group of wives and mothers and sisters of helpless age and 
helpless infancy shall gather around the theater of this horrible lottery 
as if the strokes of death were to fall from heaven before their eyes 
on a father, a brother, a son, or a husband! And in the majority of 
cases, sir, it will be the stroke of death. 

Laws, sir, of this nature can create nothing but opposition. If you 
scatter them abroad, like the fabled serpent’s teeth they will spring up 
into armed men. A military force can not be raised in this manner 
but by the means of a military force. If the administration has found 
that it can not form an army without conscription, it will find, if it 
venture on these experiments, that it can not enforce conscription with- 
out an army. The Government was not constituted for such purposes. 
Framed in the spirit of liberty and in the love of peace, it has no pow- 
ers which render it able to enforce such laws. The attempt, if we 
rashly make it, will fail, and having already thrown away our peace 
we may thereby throw away our Government, 

Never in any war conducted by the United States has con- 
scription been adopted until after the patriots had been given 
an opportunity to volunteer. The Confederate States in 1862 
passed a conscription law. The Confederate Army, all told, mus- 
tered a little over 600,000 men, and, according to Gen. Preston, 
Records War of Rebellion, serial No. 129, page 1099, there 
were 81,993 conscripts, and they were the ones who furnished 
the deserters. Thé Union Army consisted of 2,200,000 men, and 
of this number 120,054 were raised by conscription, 73,607 sent 
substitutes, and only 46,347 conscripts ever reached the firing 
line, and, according to Gen. SHEeRwoop, they were generally 
worthless, Conscription is odious to the American people, and 
in the Civil War, when the North was conscripting soldiers, 
there were riots throughout the North, and there were 35,000 
Union troops withdrawn from the field to suppress riots in New 
York City, Buffalo, Indiana, Ohio, and other Northern States 
caused by the conscription of soldiers. I trust, if this law is put 
into effect, this country will not again witness such scenes. 

We are at war, and I believe if the people of this country are 
given an opportunity they will volunteer. I have an abiding 
faith in the courage, virility, and patriotism of the American 
men of to-day. I believe they are as patriotic, as great lovers 
of humanity and liberty, and that they are just as willing to 
make any sacrifice for the honor and glory and perpetuity of 
our country as were our forbears. It is a matter of common 


knowledge that ex-President Roosevelt asked permission of the 
President to organize a division of volunteers to go to France, 
It has been repeatedly stated on this floor that he had a list of 
150,000 volunteers who were anxious to serve under him. If 
150,000 men in a few days will volunteer to go with one man, it 
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is apparent that should the President issue a call for volunteeys 
he could raise the needed men in a very short time. sut the 
advocates of the conscription system say the volunteers are not 
trained. Neither are the conscripts trained; but whether 
man goes into the Army by the volunteer or the select eo; 
scription system, he is under the same rules, regulations, a) 
control, and I have no doubt that the brave man who volunteer; 
can be trained in less time than one who is dragged in uny 
ingly to the service. 

Our volunteer bill, in my opinion, will give the President ; 
army quicker than the select conscription plan, for, accordin, 
to the testimony of the Secretary of War, it will be some mont! 
before an army could be conscripted, whereas if voluntee; 
should be called for they would be secured almost at once, 'T} 
Navy is our first line of defense. The Navy Department a) 
President Wilson have not asked for select conscription for (| 
Navy. The chairman of the Naval Affairs Committee advis: 
me that the Navy Department was receiving more volunte 
for the Navy than they could take into the service. I am « 
fident if the President would call for volunteers for the Ar 
this same state of affairs would exist. We would get 
bravest and the most valiant of our country, and Amer 
would have an army that would shed luster and renown wv: 
her in the foreign field. But if I am mistaken, and we can 1 
get an army by the volunteer system, the Dent bill authorize. 
conscripting an army, but it provided that the army should 
drawn from those eligible for military duty between the ages : 
21 and 40. I can never give my consent to vote to conscript : 
army from the boys of the country between 19 and 25. To 1 
it is unjust, unfair, undemocratic, is despotic, and savors 
Prussianism. Boys under 21 have never had any voice in thy 
affairs of government, are not permitted to vote, not authoriz 
to enjoy the privileges of citizenship, and to ruthlessly conscriyt 
these boys and send them to the trenches in France is to nm 
most horrible. I will never vote for such a law, let the co 
quences be to me what they may. These boys are inexperien 
their bodies nos fully developed, their characters not yet forme! 
and to be conscripted and sent to a foreign country where 1): 
do not even speaix the language is too awful to contemplate, : 

I do not believe Congress will pass such an unjust law. Tl. 
Army officers and the War College are extremely anxious io 
have an army of boys under 20, and Hon. John Temple Graves 
in an article published in the New York American over his si: 
nature, stated that the chairman of the War College told him, 
if their bill passed, it was their intention to organize an a1 
of 500,000 men under 20 years of age. Subsequently to readin: 
this article Mr. Graves told me that he was correctly quotes 
and that the chairman of the War College made that statem: 
to him. They will never do it with my vote, 

I am confident if the President will call for volunteers he \ 
receive more soidiers than he can equip, but if I am mistaken 
and the volunteers fail to come forward, as a last resort I \ 
vote for conscription, but I want an equitable and fair conscrip- 
tion law. It is repugnant to my idea of a square deal to s 
that only males under 25 years of age, and a small per cent « 
them, should bear arms and many of them die, and all ot! 
male citizens of the country, slackers and otherwise, remain :' 
home and say they desire to fight, but the country woul: 
permit them to do so; that the law forbade. I am especi: 
opposed to the select conscription, for under the select 
scription great injustice, partiality, and favoritism may 
shown in selecting the Army. If we must have conscription. | 
favor making all male citizens between the military ages of ~! 
and 40 liable for this duty. I am opposed to special exempti: 
and believe anyone physically fit, if the lot falls on him, sl 
bear his burden. How would the select conscription of 
War College be carried into effect? Their bill provides t! 
boys between 19 and 25 should bear all the burden. The Se 
tary of War stated that he would require a census to be ma 
of the boys within the military age, and would place their nai 
in a box. That when the United States needed soldiers | 
number that should be furnished by each State should be : 
portioned according to population, and then each State shou!) 
furnish its quota. That a board—and the War College desi! 
a military board, and we all know how tyrannical a milit 
board would be—should draw from the box in the various col! 
ties of the various States the number each should furnish. W!\ 
the names were drawn this board should then say whether 
person should go to the front or should be excused. ‘The selo' 
conscription bill exempts from military service United Stil 
and State officials, ministers of the Gospel, members of religio 
sects opposed to war, and those persons morally unfit for serv- 
ice, and it grants to the President the discretionary right 
excuse from service those persons employed by the Governme!' 
of the United States, those engaged in building ships, thos 
engaged in industrial pursuits that are necessary to the suc- 
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cessful conduct of the war, and married men with dependent 


families, the discretion being absolutely in the President's 
hands whether a person drawn should go to the front or 
stay at home and continue to pursue his usual avocation. 


When a boy’s name is drawn from the box, then this board 
would say whether he was physically sound and fit for the 
service, Whether he should serve in the Army or be excused. 
Anyone reflecting 2 moment will see what great injustice may 
be done. There may be in the same town two boys, living across 
the street from each other; both may be drawn, both pass the 
physical examination, and the board decide to send one to the 
trenches and permit the other to stay at home. Is this fair? 
Is this universal military service? It is just the opposite of 
universal service. 

Let me give an illustration of the injustice of it. 
two boys graduated from college at the same time, both 23 
vears old. One is engaged in teaching school and the other en- 
saged as bookkeeper in some industrial plant, each earning 
$1,200 a year. Say, the names of both are drawn from the box 
and both found physically fit; the board, passing on the exemp- 
tion, might say to the school-teacher, “ You are not engaged 
in any business that is contributing to the success of the war, so 
you go to the front,” and might say to the bookkeeper, “ You 
are working for an industrial plant; you stay at home.’ Two 
young men, one practicing law, the other working in one of the 
departments at Washington; if the names of both were drawn, 
the board could say to the lawyer, “ You go to the front at $15 
per month pay,” and to the Government clerk, “ You remain in 
Washington and continue to draw an $1,800 salary.” If drawn 
a young physician, dentist, clerk, bank cashier, or college student 
would doubtless be sent to the front, while the superintendent of 
some mill, a coal miner, a Government clerk, a mechanic in some 
ship-building yard or munitions factory, would be permitted to 
stay at home. Or two young farmers might be drawn, one a 
wheat, the other a cotton, farmer; one sent to the front, and the 
other kept at home. 

“Two women shall be grinding together ; 
other left. 

“Two men shall be in the field; the one shali be taken, and the other 
left.” Luke 17. 

Let me quote from Senator REED: 

Is the reason for selective draft to be that some military man shall 
<0 around and say to the wealthy son of a wealthy man, “ You have a 
Jlarge fortune to manage; you shall not go, even though willing. We 
will lay our hand on some poor wretch who has had no advantage in 
life; he will make good cannon fodder’? Or, perhaps, the military 
gentleman, being actuated by a spirit of democracy and equality and 
fairness, will say to the machinist who has been drafted, “ You had an 
opportunity to learn the trade, and therefore you shall not go. I will 
look around and find some one who never had a chance, who can only 
work with his arms, and say to him, *‘ You have no trade, and therefore 
it shall be your business to die in defense of the man who has the 
trade.’ That, sir, is democratic equality of the selective draft. 

I am not in favor of any law that makes possible this great 
injustice. I believe that if conscription is to be enforced it 
should be uniform and apply to all alike. I believe that the 
only fair way of conscription would be that when the names 
are drawn out of the box, if a man passes the physical ex- 
amination, no matter what his business or avocation, whether 
rich or poor, whether occupying a high or low station in 
his community, he should go to the front. This is uni- 
versal; this is democratic; this treats all alike; but the War 
College’s select-conscription bill is opposed to this plan. The 
advocates of select conscription say there should be a disere- 
tion left with the board to determine who should go and who 
should stay, for they might cripple industries by sending some 
men to the front, and that some other men were rendering bet- 
ter service by remaining at home. If we were drawing all the 
men in this country, there might be some reasen for this argu- 
ment, According to the military experts, there are between the 
ages of 21 and 40, 22,000,000 men within the United States, and 
if you raise an army of 1,000,000 you can only take 1 out of 22, 
and I am sure no one can intelligently sustain the proposition 
that taking 1 out of 22 will injure any industry. The vacancy 
thus made in the industry could be filled by boys under 21 or men 
over 40, 

The advocates of the War College bill realize how repulsive 
to the American people the word “conscription” is, and they 
are attempting to sugar-coat it by calling it “select conscrip- 
tion.” The press, with wonderful unanimity, is advocating 
the select-conscription bill, and certain interests in New York 
have been sending out telegrams throughout the country urg- 
ing their correspondent to telegraph Members of Congress to 
Support the select-conscription bill and stand by the President, 
but the public was not informed as to the terms of the bill. 
The impression has become prevalent throughout the country 
that the select draft means that they will select people to do 
the fighting who are loafing and not engaged in any lawful pur- 
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suit. When the law 
the military 


is put in operation and all citizens 


age are required to register under penalty of being 


Lilith 


sent to the penitentiary, and their names are put in the boy, 
and they are thus made liable for military service, and the 
sword of Damocles ig kept suspended over their heads, many 
who now think they are for the select-conseription bill will 
suddenly change their opinion overnight. I can imagine, when 
the day of drawing comes, fathers and mothers will accompany 
their dear boys to town and will stand around and wateh the 
“roulette wheel” as it spins to determine whether their dear 
son shall stay at home or shall be prepared possibly to become 
a victim to the German cannon. I can imagine the heart 


rending agony of this father and mother when the lot falls 
upon their son. I can imagine how they will feel toward the 
Government when their beloved and the boy the 
street are drawn and their son is sent to the front and the 
neighbor's boy is left at home. This is what I fear will happen 
when this select conscription is put in operation. I am bitterly 
opposed to it. 

I advocated an amendment to strike out the select part of t] 
conscription law, to leave it so that if one is drawn and is 
physically fit he should go to the front, and no board should be 
permitted pass upon whether he should stay at home « 
whether he was to go, thus giving all citizeus of military age— 
between 21 and 40—an equal opportunity before the law. ‘The 
advocates of the select draft say that there is a universal lia- 
bility for military service to your country. I deny that it is 
carrying out universal military service to say that only a small 
per cent of men between 19 and 25 should perform military 
service and all others be exempt. It is also true that it is the 
duty of all citizens who own property to pay taxes to support 
ihe Government. There not a Member of this House who 
would have the effrontery to vote for a law providing that only 
citizens owning property between the ages of 19 and 25 should 
pay taxes and let other citizens owning property be exempt. 
To me human life is more precious by far than money or prop 
erty. I would not vote for a law unjustly discriminating 
against the people of this country when it comes to paying 
taxes, and, as God is my judge, I will not vote for a law which 
confines the conscript for military service only to boys between 
19 and 25. 

The idea is common in some sections that all married men and 
farmers will be exempt from military service. This is not true, 
and when the law is put in operation many who now think they 
have immunity from conscription will wake up and find them- 
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selves in some trainjng camp. The War College bill asks an 
appropriation of $140,000,000 for the purpose of caring for the 
dependent families of men in the Army. If married men and 
those having dependents are to be excused, why the need of 
this enormous sum of money to support their dependents? <As 
to whether or not farmers, when drawn, will be required to 
serve, let me quote from the remarks of Secretary of Wat 
Baker before the Military Affairs Committee : 

Mr. GArreTT. Mr. Secretary, I believe it might be said to be common 
knowledge in this country now that the laborers engaged in agricu 
tural pursuits have become distressingly limited, and many writers 
have charged the high cost of living to the fact that people | ! 
the farm, and ihere is nobody there except a limited few to produce 
the foodstuffs of the country. Have you taken into consideration iv 
your department the question of excluding or limiting the draft upon 
those that might be engaged in agricultural pursuits? 

Secretary BAKER. So far as the present year is concerned, it er 
entirely unlikely that our arrangements could be perfected se a to 
begin the drafting of men until after the season of planting has | od 
and the season of cultivating is well advanced. ‘The season of hat { 
would therefore seem to be this year the one we bave most to consicde 
The Council of National Defense would undoubtedly be constantly | 
touch with that situation through the Department of Agriculture and 
subordinate committees, and if it should turn ont to be at all a nece 
sary thing to do, some system of furlonghing from the Art ri 
the peak load of the harvest season might be adopted to re that 
situation. 

Mr. KAHN. But if our troops were sent to the battle fro ‘ 
Europe, how would you furlough the men? 

Secretary BAKER, Of course, it would be impossible unde t 
circumstances. 

The House bill provided for territorial enlistment, contrary to 
the wishes of the War Department and the War Colles I «do 
not believe anyone except the Army officers, upon reflectio 
will oppose territorial enlistment. Surely Germany is a good 
authority on military efficiency, and Germany recognizes ter! 
torial enlistment. We frequently read in the papers that thy 
Savarian troops, the Brandenburg Division, or some other I’! 
sian division, or some English regiment like the Scotch Grey 
Canadian Regulars, or Princess Pat’s Regiment, had dist 
guished themselves in the horrible carnage now going on in 
Europe. You will recall in our Civil War how the Twelfth 
Georgia, or some Illinois, or New York, or Virginia regiment 
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army. They desire, if three boys are enlisted in a town in 
Georgia, to grade them as to ages and sizes and send one 
possibly to some New York regiment, another to a Mississippi 
regiment, and another to an Iowa regiment, while territorial 
enlistment will require that, so far as possible, they be kept 
together. 

I have no doubt but where boys from any locality, fighting 
for their country, are kept together, in the same company, they 
will be more contented and will make better soldiers. When 
they go into battle they will know that some lifelong friend is 
there who will be glad to minister to them if they are wounded, 
and if they are dying will be glad to receive their last message 
to their loved ones far away at home. 

A soldier of the Legion lay dying in Algiers; 
There was lack of woman’s nursing, there was dearth of woman's tears; 
But a comrade stood beside him, while his lifeblood ebb’d away, 
And bent with pitying glances, to hear what he might say. 
The dying soldier falter’d, as he took that comrade’s hand, 
And he said, ‘‘I never more shall see my own, my native land. ° 
Take a message and a token to some distant friends of mine.” 

- . * » * = . 
Hlis voice grew faint and hoarser, his grasp was childish weak, 
His eyes put on a dying look, he sighed and ceased to speak ; 
His comrade bent to lift him, but the spark of life had fled; 
The soldier of the Legion in a foreign land was dead. 

Conscription to me is contrary to the spirit of a government 
of the people, for the people, and by the people, and I fought 
it in every way I could, but the overwhelming majority of the 
House defeated raising an army by the volunteer system. 

We are at war, and when Congress decided that it would not 
raise an army by the volunteer system but that conscription 
should be applied, I opposed select conseription and did what I 
could to make conscription democratic and universal and apply 
to all, but again Congress decreed otherwise. We are at war, 
and the honor and glory and preservation of the American Gov- 
ernment requires that we have an army at once to protect our 
rights. I could not get the Army the way I preferred and 
labored for, but, as an American Congressman, I believe I will 
be derelict in my duty if I vote against the only remaining 
method of providing an army for the defense of my country ; and 
for this reason, and for this reason alone, I shall vote for the 
Dent bill with the volunteer provision eliminated, but mate- 
rially changed from the War College bill. The Dent bill fixes 
the ages for conscription from 21 to 40, instead of 19 to 25; re- 
quires a civil, instead of a military, board to pass on exemp- 
tions; it directs that territorial enlistments shall be recog- 
nized ; and it raises the salaries of the privates from $15 to $30 
per month, : 

I am conscious of the abuse and criticism that the press 
heaps upon Members of Congress who have the courage to rep- 
resent their people and to vote their honest convictions to ad- 
here to the American principle of raising an army by the volun- 
teer system. I regret that I find myself unable to support the 
select-conscription plan proposed by the War College. To me 
Select conscription of only beys between 19 and 25 is. unfair, 
unjust, and contrary to the principles of free government. After 
mature reflection, and I am not ashamed to say earnest prayer, 
I have decided my duty requires me to oppose it. My conscience 
disapproves it, my judgment condenms it, and my soul’s con- 
victions are against it, and I shall be true to my conscience and 
convictions. I am prepared to take whatever consequences may 
flow to me from having fearlessly performed my duty as God 
gave me the light to see it. 





Address By E. J. Giddings. 
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or 


HON. JOSEPH B. THOMPSON, 


OF OKLAHOMA, 
In rue House or Representatives, 
Tuesday, May 8, 1917. 


Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Speaker, under the general leave to 
extend remarks on the bill providing an army for the war with 
Germany, I present an address by B. J. Giddings, of the United 
Spanish War Veterans, Oklahoma City Camp, No. 3, at Okla- 
homa City, Okla., April 19, 1917, 

The address is as follews: 


My Coum these are the times when we can lay aside all 
and. other differences for the common good. From 


and kindred meetings —y eegeete interchange of views may 
come great benefit to the great Republic. mee 
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The peaceite, called the pacifist, theoretically talks peace when war 
is a grim reality. That will not do. Its absurdity does not appeal to 
the most comically inclined within the Union; it but encourages our 
enemies ; it can not discourage the Government. 

This is an occasion for heart to heart talks, and not for the exhibition 
of eloquence and of rhetoric for that exhibition’s sake. Petty personal 
ambitions must quit. Individual and collective ambition to serve th; 
country alone shall govern. We are onc for one Republic and under One 
who will guide us well throughout it all; so discussions close and war 
begins and all conflicts of opinion are merged in efforts for a great, 
destiny. : 

And who shall go to this war of wars? Surely first only those who 
can best afford to go—the young man without an indigent parent to 
support ; youth with gohien dreams but not age with silver locks: th; 
man who has no holy family ties; the sons of the rich, the workers, 
and the toilers whom a beckons on; all those who are able, that 
they may do service in the holiest war that ever inspired hymnster 
and the harp. And, then, trooping in millions, if ever needed, fathers, 
husbands, and even old, lame, and halt will come if whole men give ov} 
through the vastness of the enterprise. What a glorious opportunit 
for young American manhood ! ; 

He who speaks upon these occasions should not ask others to do that 
which if able he will not do himself. We are here to urge enlistment. 
We are here—and elsewhere in the Union it is the same—to let a)! 
nations know that we are in earnest and able to support that earnest- 
ness with as willing and courageous men as ever cheered a flag or heard 
acannon roar. Less than our duty we can not do. Should we fail i: 
that duty we might become a vanquished and a pauper nation, Ony 
duty calls for action and calls for service. 

And how shall this great army be raised, meeting all conditions? 
Manifestly it must be raised by whatever means the Government may 
decide. hat it decrees, to it we agree. Through the filling up of 
militia and Regular Army units, by selective conscription, choosing by 
wise and patriotic draft, if need be, the best in brain and brawn, with 
carefully picked ——— of each industry so as not to cripple busi- 
ness, labor, or the farm, and by volunteer organizations, we will le: 
the Kaiser know we are coming 100,000,000 strong. 

And what would the record of our country be without the immo-ctal 
story of the American volunteer? From the time of the “old conti- 
nentals in their ragged regimentals”’ he has carried us from victory 
unto a from glory unto glory. He has been our guide, our prop, 
our stay. e will be coequal with the Regulars of a build and of 
purpose inflexible. Throughout the War between the States his star 
ever was effulgent. And in that conflict between the North and South 
it was American heroism and American genius on whatever side it was 
displayed. And so it shall be now, whether in the trenches of Europe, 
in the land of Mexico, in the units getting ready for service, or at home 
patriotically provident to pull puppets from their tettering thrones. 

And what other courses are open than here suggested? Mark our 
complicated racial conditions. See Russia with her numerous different 
peoples, different in tongue, religion, and in slumbering ideals, with 
some meek and others strong, but nearly all of Slavonte origin. But 
here we have almost all the races, in goodly numbers, that are at each 
other’s throats in Europe—Germans, British, Italians, Austrians, Hun 
garians, Irish, Poles, Slavs, French, and many others from the othe: 
nations of the globe. To undertake to organize all these discordant 
elements inte one army will be hazarded with prudence. What wisdom, 
what patience, what consecration to service thus are ! Here are 
problems vaster than storming enemy positions and sinking submarines. 
Amid these conditions do you not think your Gevernment should have 
the best in thought and action of all of you, loyal native and loyal 
mene bern? Think about it in the day and pray over it in the patient 
night 

And so we need an army—not an autocratic army. Are we not fight- 
ing autocracy in its most hideous forms? If there were one thought 
above another along these lines, it would be to say to the Government, 
“ Democratize your Army and Navy.” On duty there should be, of 
course, stern pline, prompt work, and strict attention: off duty 
the same equality of the civil walks of life. In the past, in fear that 
this was not so, young America often has hesitated to enlist. He did 
not want to be a menial, but a soldier ; he did not care to be a servant, 
but a warrior, willing to work and fight, but unwilling to shine an 
efficer’s boots or press his pantaloons. The truest service is rendered 
by those least subject to humiliating exactions. Waiting on the table 
is one thing, but it is another and a glorious — to wait in the 
trenches or as a sentry beneath the stars. And so it has come to pass, 
under the gallant Hoffman and our other lant officers, that Oklahoma 
boys have been and will be soldiers and not servants! Democratize 
your Army and your Navy as the surest means to unlimited enlistment 
and the most patriotic service. 

We are a the most stupendous period of history. <All know 
that. Almost whole of world may change ere peace blows 
his melodious bugle again. ar ts infectious, contagious, like a plague, 

rst born but killing the hopes and joys of those 
who went throu the pangs and possibilities and dread of death tv 
bring them into 
s 


er most, these mothers, these fathers. They have 
a right to demand, and their demand will be obeyed, that the sons 
give to their country shall be equipped and protected by the most 
t weapons of offensive and defensive wartare that genius can 
create. They have as well the right to require that those put over 
their boys shall be competent to command and to protect, where ignor- 
ance lead to traps and butchery and death—oflicers chosen be 
of character and efficiency rather than on account of ability to 
control primaries or pack political conventions. And in this State and 
throughout this Union these wishes will be realities, for Columbia longy 
to come forth sun-kissed with victory in humanity’s cause. , 
And when this is raised, and raised it will be by the might 0! 
right, what shall it do and where shall it go? Divergent as may b 
the views of the press, against whom the charge of being subsidize 
the money of the allies is so —_ absurd as hardiy to need 
and whose very divergent views upon this subject are the best 
jals of not = subsidized, the American le want their 
ces re it can do the most good the shortest 

may end and peace return, Shall our efforts be 
the seas, hunting submarines, protecting our pas- 
rrying vessels and xtensive coast lines, or 
common ground with the allies, fighting side by 
stopping only when all unitedly ——— to sheathe 
usly if we are the great people 

burdens (we care not 
now allied. And there 
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is a middle ground that suits the real American. Under our volunteer 
system let those volunteers go across the seas who wish, as suggested 
py that great jurist, but greater man, Judge Thomas Doyle. If you 
will let all of them go who so desire, you will flood the gory fields of 
Europe with as knightly soldiers as ever went full panoplied in courage 
into battle. There is your solution—there the jeweled key that unlocks 
the door of patviotism’s palace. And if ever man, despite partisanship, 
pitter virility of language, and rancorous criticism, on any field deserved 
to lead an American division, or a multitude of divisions, it is the 
red-blooded Roosevelt ! 

Did we do less than all these things we would be the puny and 
dyspeptic Government of Christendom. Now that the American 
people have started they will not be satisfied until the Stars and 
Stripes float over the capitol of Mexico to bring order out of anarchy ; 
until the flag, with the emblems of the entente, triumphantly waves 
over the citadels of Berlin. 

And while all this is being prepared and is going on, as on it must, 
how shall we live and upon what shall we subsist? Here, then, the 
man behind the plow as much is needed as the man behind the gun. 
And whenever you think the American farmer is not as patriotic as 
you are you have greatly blundered. He does not wear his patriotism 
on his sleeve nor do you, but has it enshrined in his heart and mind 
at his fireside and wherever wanted. Did he not shoot defiance while 
at Lexington, and has he not done it through all our splendid conflicts? 
With him to-day we face a mighty problem. Besides ourselves, we 
must feed and clothe, or partly so, many teeming millions across the 


seas. With crop shortages there and crop shortages here we may 
confront dangers greater, lest we be careful, than all the fast dis- 


solving guns of Germany. 

By sad experience has that farmer learned that often the greater 
amount of a given product that he raised the less price therefor did 
he receive. By governmental supervision, by encouraging a diversified 
and abundant production of life’s necessaries, and fixing for him the 
minimum price he shall get therefor, we protect him from want and 
wrong and aid to keep down the hunger of mankind. 

Is that enough? It is not. For the protection of all of us, at 
home and abroad, a maximum price for foodstuffs and other necessities 
must be controlled by legislative enactment or by governmental inter- 
ference. Under these conditions he who would seek to fix the price of 
commodities would be as great a traitor as he who would spit upon 
the flag! Public necessity is the highest law known to patriotic 
governments, 

And public necessity requires that the rich pay for this war, for, 
largely on account of numbers, the poor will fill the Army’s and the 
Navy’s ranks. Through voluntary contributions, by big taxes upon the 
incomes of the rich, by cost-price bargains from the armor, steel, 
munitions, and other plants, by these and similar agencies the genius 
of good government requires that these burdens fall where they belong 
ind where they can best be borne. 

For other burdens are there for the others. The watchword for our 
home people is ‘* Economize! Economize!"” To say that to. the 
average man is to give him a riddle he can hardly solve. But a little 
saving and wisdom here and a little saving and wisdom yonder 
ultimately will assist to work the wonders that for the public good 
must come, : 

Make gardens, gardens, and plant and raise in those gardens in all 
towns aud cities as you require of the farmers in the fields. Flowers 
for your heroes are beautiful, but eatables for their stomachs are the 
thing! 

Economize! Take notice of England! See her ordinary citizens, 
when war began, give secant attention to economy, and note now the 
price they pay. We can do it because we must, and “must” now 
sounds good to the good American. In doing it we not only help 
ourselves, but speed the day when peace will come back to us as if the 
Maytime had returned forever. 

And so we have multifarious duties not only at the front but here 
at home, And those of you at home may be as patriotic as those of us 
who go. Upon you falls the pleasant task of bringing to justice the 
few defamers of your President and your Government. Remember for 
offenses like these, committed in your presence, even as private citizens, 
you have the power to arrest and to call on any officer or citizen for 
assistance. Do your duty there. Unfortunately, there are a few, and 
every country has them, who make necessary the observance of that 
duty. If such you hear mouth his treason, hit him with anything that 
is handy. Patriotic officers will not arrest you, and if they do, there 
is not an American lawyer but will defend you for nothing and acquit 
you, 

Keep alive your patriotism, both externally and in your heads and 
hearts, Let there be flag emblems on your coats; flags, flags every- 
where, and whenever possible ‘“ Dixie’? and the ‘ Star-Spangled 
tanner”! It is not that all these things are necessary, but that they 
nay be companions to you should occasion call for action. 

And how could it thus call? Nothing is impossible as against a 
people unprepared in sentiment and in arms. Picture to yourselves, 
and it could be were we not getting ready, the Mexicans and Germans 
marching forward through Texas and into Oklahoma on their way to 
the National Capital, with an immense army and powerful guns we 
are unable to withstand. They thunder at the gates of Oklahoma City. 
Their huge missiles crumble lato ruins our churehes and other mag- 
nificent edifices. The. conquerors enter the bomb-riddled community 
to the mingled strains of the ‘Watch on the Rhine” and “La 
Paloma.” Thus they control the capital and metropolis of the Com- 
monwealth, leaving in command thereof the Mexican general, Chile 
Ifot Tamales! As they depart, and as brutally they have done else- 
where, they take with them the chaste and virginal womanhood of the 
city as hostages and for other unspeakable purposes. Of course, it 
will not come to pass. Yet has it not come to others better prepared 
to withstand assault? May it never be with us! May the eyes of 
wien us be stricken blind before, in horror, they rest upon such awful 
sights! 

Ah, yes; there is work for the home guard; there is need for the 
training of all; there is necessity for the protection of home industries 
and home concerns. With sentimental and substantial encouragement 
from employers to those who go, with measures of precaution and ample 
means for their continued existence, there are opportunities at home 
for as great a patriotism, in its way, as there are opportunities for 
those upon the firing lines, on the briny waters, or blood-stained fields. 

And so they say that this is a rich man’s war. They lie. No war 
for humanity can be a rich man’s war. The aggregate of human kind 
is far from opulence, is of average means or poor. Freedom for all 
humanity is their freedom and their opportunity to get from under 
the groaning tyrannies of the Old World and to obtain further great 
blessings in the new, 











Unpreparedness is the poor man’s nemesis. With unpreparedness 
and the cutting off of our trade by the closing of our ports, with wheat 
going down to 30 cents thereby, and other commodities in like propor 
tion, with factories closed and workshops idle, and thus with no em 


ployment standing like a blind Bartimeus at the gates of Jericho, the 
poor man would suffer while the rich would still have some luxury. 
low, then, can preparedness and this war be against the poor? 
Nor were we plunged therein because only the rich took sea voyages 
when they were warned to stay at home. It was the poor, in number 
and thus in sorrow, who suffered most from the murderers of the seas 
the stokers, firemen, deck hands, seamen, and the like, who had th 
same right to earn an honest livelihood in their chosen work upon the 
waters as their brothers had upon the land. For these we ht, and 
for the future. For the wrong done them and their loved ones and all 
murdered Americans and all mankind we raise war's standard, to 
remain until the seas from murder are as safe as the green-skirted patl 


of the peaceful countrysides, 


And why should not this be so? That government, when able, which 
will not protect its citizens is not fit te live. By its very £ 
obligates itself to such protection. Directly, and indirectly, it impos 
and receives taxes from its people for its support and is supposed to 
guarantee and give protection in return. And it can not measure 
whether it will give protection by the number and character of citizens 
assaulted and killed and property destroyed, for assault upon one 


citizen and his property is an assault upon all, whether on land or sea 
Where is the difference? This is the basic theory of clvilized govern- 
ment. Knowing war to be barbarous, and acting for the mass of our 


countrymen, yet unafraid, this Government humanely hoped to con- 
tinue peace until hope vanished with the return of treachery and 
murder, 

And they thought, these Teutons—meaning those in authority—on 
account of the patience hitherto exhibited, they could resume their 
murderous practices and go on interminably. Warned they were, with 


ample and emphatic warning. While asserting, in retaliation of ¢ 
war declaration, they would not make war on us in return, they were 
making war and feigning noncombatancy in vain effort to stir up anti 
war sentiment within the Union. 

And have they not done enough to justify any warlike action against 


them? Aside from the murder of hundreds of Ameriean men, women, 
and children, whose sepulchers they have made the beds of oceans, 
in time of peace with us they have sought to create treason and 


sedition among our people; again, in times of peace with us they have 
planted spies in every nook and corner of our land; they have used 
the most heinous means to seek to foment rebellion among the negroes 
of the South with promises of glorious social and economic benefits 
for the future, but to no avail, for these negroes unitedly are loyal; 
while enjoying, in both official and individual capacities, the hos- 
pitality of our country, they have endeavored to create enmity ainst 
us in the breast of our stricken but sister Republic of Mexico; play- 
ing upon the supposed racial pride of the Japanese and blunderingls 
there seeking to manufacture resentment against us because of out 
alien laws, they have tried to gain a warlike combination with Japan, 
that war with that great power might follow friendship; ingloriously 
they have tried to impress our German citizens with only duty to the 
fatherland and with hate and action against their adopted country 
when the call should come; by secret agents and devious means they 
have attempted to get across the border as many Germans, residents 
and citizens of this country, as they could, that there they might 
organize combined German and Mexican armies for aggression against 
this Government. With unsurpassable stupidity upon their part, or 
believing it unsurpassable stupidity upon the part of Mexicans, and 
while at peace with this Republic, they have sought an alliance with all 
Mexican factions upon the promise to add to Mexico the State of Texa 





and other States of the Union, little dreaming perhaps that all the 
world together hardly could do that; they have dynamited our fac 
tories and blown up our industries; they have violated every principle 
and practice of national decency, canceled every pledge made unto 
us, assassinated our hospitality and our citizens, and practiced every 
foul fraud and shifty sobentane interdicted by all the codes of inter- 


national honor. They are the menace of mankind; the peace disturbe) 
of the world; the damned and doomed imperialistic government of this 
convulsive age. They must go, this Kaiser and his kind! 


With the President we say that we are not fighting the German 
people, but autocracy and all its wrongs. But we add to that in 
mortal declaration when we say that not only are we not fight the 
Geman people, but that we are fighting for the German people, t} 
love and peace may follow hate and war and that henceforth 
men shall be free and equal in every generation. 

Before our entrance into this conflict we wer infortunate 
a neutral nation, for, under such circumstances it | oO easy fe 
ligerents to misunderstand. While hostilities with the central powers 
may amount to little, or soon be over, or may be immense by othe 
powers joining in and by the length of war, now stand inmea 
urably higher in the estimation of civilization t majorit tn 
Sam has awakened with a mighty yawn and gone gloriously to work! 
We can not fail to benefit by increase in national defense, national 
spirit, and in national character. And thi worth th we 
make, 

Before each warring nation, ever and anon, had some nee 
spasmodically appearing in the publie prints or finding utterance 
through the public tongue. Great Britain thought we should have 
joined with her because of kinship of language and of blood ale 


many thought she, too, could claim unprecedented neutrality 
ing us cut off war shipments to the allies, forgetting she had done th 


same thing in making such shipments when other nation were 
war and she at peace, and basing her claims of friendline thie 
respects through the 8,000,000 of Germans here who were and 
among our best, most loyal, most progressive citizens France al 
came with hopes of active aid because of her help to us in Revolution: 
ary times, given us to cripple her then ancient enemy. Aad so ¥v 
stood not altogether friendly with any nation engaged in the 
struggle of all death struggles history records, 

How different is it now! We are in a positive* position, with 
Government knowing exactly where we stand and what we me 

And have we lost thereby? More closely have we knit ‘ ! 
bind us to Japan. By our entrance into this war we have assured 
that gallant little nation that never do we expect war with het 
and she has responded in the same splendid and unconquera pirlt 
After this war a single-handed contest with Germany is poss! 


bility. Have not these things their manifest and manifold a 
And now we let the whole world know how strong we are, at d that 
pays the cost of war for all contingencies of the future, Concededly 
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we are the richest nation that exists. If need be, we can put 20,- 
000.000 soldiers in the field and arm them for actual service in com- 
paratively an incredible short period of time. That is something no 
other government can accomplish. You could build an impassible wall 
around us and easily we could live after an adjustment of conditions. 
When the War between the States ended, the Union had the greatest 
Army and greatest Navy, in point of numbers and of strength, in all 
the world. If, torn with internal strife, Americans could do that 
then, with the great increase of population and resources, infinitely 
more by them can now be accomplished. 

Let us know our country’s abilities as well as limitations. Cer- 
tainly it does not divulge a secret to assert that your navy is the 
best in quality, and not very much lacking in quantity, as compared 
with that of any naval power, while the bravery of its men and the 
efficiency of its officers are denied by none; while the superiority of 
their marksmanship over all has been demonstrated by many scores 
in many contests. Your coast-defense guns are the biggest and most 
powerful in existence. Thus you now stand ready to command the 
respect of all mankind. 

he percentage of illiteracy among real Americans is less than that 
of any people. The inventive genius of your country, put to the test, 
rivals that of all the world combined. In this age ef the engines 
of destruction in war a multitude of men is needed less and a multitude 
of brains is needed more. And yet you have both! 

Your Edison, who said two years ago that the weapons in use in the 
war were mere toys to what could be invented, and if his country 
needed it, and for no one else, he could invent something worth while, 
is now at work, inaccessible to all, possibly, as rumer has it, upon the 
bomb which, when it explodes, kills everything of animal life within 
3 miles of the explosion! These are terrible things but necessary 
these awful times. Thank God for Edison as well as Wilson! 

And watch the young American, Hammond, scarcely out of his teens, 
patriotic son of a rich but patriotic father. And though some may 
sneer, there are many rich these days who are richer far in patriotism 
than they are in material wealth, —— that wealth may mount 
into the millions. And what of young Hammond? See his wireless 
torpedo, guided from the shore, and so scientifically and aceurately that 
it hits even a reed in the ocean 15 miles away 14 out of 15 times! Is 
this not genius soaring to the topmost peak? 

Your numerons other inventors all are at work. Do your part! The 
great men of Europe, as well as here, are expecting great things from 
America’s creative sons. And they shall not be disappointed ! 

And why should be disappointed? The iron and armor clads, 
suecessors to wooden ships, sulllaaiiy were American inventions. Do 
you not remember the Monitor and the Merrimac? The submarine is an 
American invention. The airship is an American invention. The heavy 
artillery and guns of France that play havoc with Teutonic Hines are 
American inventions. Numerous torpedoes, bombs, explosives, guns, and 
weapons of all kinds now in use upon the battle fields of Europe. are of 
American make or American invention. But why extend the list? If 
for others or for invention’s rewards alone these things can be done by 
Americans, what can not be accomplished when the Republic calls her 
inventive sons to heed their country’s needs with all the stimulant to 
talent and to genius that the patriotic heating of the blood by war 
creates? Here, then, are the tests of Americanism and of Christianity ! 

And they say that this war proves the failure of the Christian re- 
ligion—these atheists, these infidels here and in other lands. Little 
do they know its greatness when they so declaim! Is it not the su- 
preme test of the ages from which that religion shall emerge the 
eternal but peaceful victor of all the victors? Time alone can tell, but 
even now time points the way in that celestial direction. Is it not in 
accovd with divine prophecy? For after this war shall come _— 
forever among the nations as their sons, true to biblical foretelling, 
beat their swords into pane ew and their spears into — hooks. 
And was not this awful cataclysm needed to bring about that glorious 
consummation? Is it not so that everything everlastingly good comes 
after stupendous sacrifice? 

What civilized nation has dared to invoke the wrath of Almighty 
God as its soldiers went ing battle? And shall we not rid ourselves 
of the “ Unspeakable Turk ’’ and his Christian massacres? And, again, 
what civilized nation has failed to invoke His divine guidance? Men 
and nations must work out their own salvation until they reach that 
point where God is love and love is God. 

See Russia emerge! See religious freedom ensue! Mark the libera- 
tion of the Jews in the interests of humanity and as a heavenly reward 
for thelr genius at every weighty council table and'for their heroism 
on every bloody battle field. Mark it, too, as the beginning of civil and 
religious freedom forever and everywhere. And be just, and record it 
as not the failure but as the triumph of Christianity for all the coming, 
God-like ages! 

I pull back the magic curtain that hides the future from the wistful 
view of expectant Love. I see all the nations of the world at peace. I 
see all armaments reduced to nothingness. The light and utiful 
crown of human happiness has replaced the heavy iron one of hideous 
war. I hear the men and women singing in the fields where once there 
roared the guns and ran the blood of earth’s best and bravest—the com- 
mon people. Joy follows misery. The faces of women illumined are 
with ardent affection and with holy hope and crooning lullabies again 
become earth’s litanies. God reigns! ‘The reeling heads and forms of 
drunkenness are gone forever. Enlightenment fills all continents and 
everywhere all men and women read and write and talk in common 
language good and in thought of cleanest origin. Crime, as ever, still 
remains, but with his cohorts fast decreasing. Inventions multiply for 
the common weal. Luxuries have become the ordinary comforts of 
mankind. No longer tread vast armies while poverty pitifully pleads 
against the brutal burdens they impose. Arbitration has securely and 
everlastingly locked and barred the doors of war. Each man is a free- 
man; each family home owners—the surest guarantee of liberty and 
right of which human statesmanship can conceive. There are no sub- 
jects and no serfs, but citizens—citizens all in every land where Chris- 
tian edifices almost kiss the fleecy clouds. 

No longer do men rule by descent but by ascent; no longer are 
seepters handed down from sire to son, but men, and women, too, arise 
to grasp them through effort, worth, ability, courage, character, through 
all good things human, and by all things divine. 

The dream’s Utopian, you say? Ah, no; for thus is it written in all 
the tumultous tomes of te. e world’s workers, comprising its vast 
majority, have their brotherhoods that will never brook aught but right 
and peace, and thus they work in perfect harmony with those of every 
other enterprise. Wages are gone and in their = a just proportion 
of that which toil and talent may produce. y the mecromancy of 
universal edict all navies transfoi have been into white vessels of 
40 knots the hour, carrying human freight and the products of man- 
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kind to welcome ports throughout the world. Upon the land and in 
the air the ships of commerce hither and thither move with lightning 
speed and thus quickly and indissolubly band together all peoples of 
every land. Love rules the earth and seas! 
ar did it all—war brought to a close by the awakened and uncon- 

querable giant of the West! One league of peace forever suppresses 
war and holds the world in perfect poise. 

Thank .God for America ! 

Then come on, you —_ sons of Oklahoma! 


Contribute your part 
to the welfare of the wor 


d. Remember those urging you are going with 
ou to the front. Your country calls. You are not deaf. Oklahoma 
‘ityans do your share! You can iil afford to be behind the other gal- 
lant towns and cities of the State for the capital and metropolis should 

blaze the way for Oklahoma's glory. Oklahomans, remember that we 
have been the favored child of our great Government ! 

There is no middle ground, for a citizen these times is either an 
American or a traitor. By the solemn and satisfactory words of those 
who know you will never have occasion for regret. There is no toni: 
for physical betterment equal to American military training in time of 
war, for vigor there is needed and obtained. If in any degree you are 
physically weak, you will come out strong. Such is the record of our 
Army and our - _ 3 If you are strong, you will come out stronger— 
stronger in mind, in morals, and physique. So far as the dramas of 
our physical lives are concerned, the caprices of fate play leading parts 
therein, so that should you die remember that in a hundred years or 
so it would not make any difference anyway, and this is said in all 
seriousness and affection. 

Proudly you will be one who took part in the war of wars! Fil) up 
your National Guard! When the war is ended, and if you wish, in 
mediately you can com. home to the open arms of a most gracious ani 
most grateful citizenship. Honor your State militia as your State 
protects and honors you. Partly pay the debt of gratitude you owe 
your country for the blessings and the liberty you enjoy. And when 
it is over—and by all signs of the martial zodiac it can not last so 
long—in years to come your fondest and tenderest memories, memorics 
that will ever keep you up te manhood's sturdiest stature, your surest 
passports to private and to public favor, your safest pathways tu 
respect and to success, will be your service in the Army or Navy of 
your country—your country that needs you now and loves you always. 





An Answer to the Seeretary of the Cleveland Real Estate 
Board. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM GORDON, 


OF OHIO, 
In toe Howse or RepresentaAtIves, 
Monday, May 7, 1917. 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, embodying an answer to the 
secretary of the Cleveland Real Estate Board, in which he 
criticized my action upon the conscription bill: 

May 3, 1917 
STANLEY M. MCMICHAEL, 
Secretary the Cleveland Real Estate Board, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Sm: I have your telegram of the 2d instant, advising me of the reso- 
lution of disapproval of my action adopted by your board, which I as 
sume relates to my attitude on the conscription bill. 

I do not know that I have any personal acquaintance with any of 
your members, but I understand you are all above 25 years of age, and 
that you strongly favor that figure as the maximum age limit for mili 
tary service, and that your board members are especially enthusiastic 
for restricting the draft for the first million men to boys of 19 and 20 
years of age, to the end that all of the rest of the man power of th: 
Nation be exhausted before you are reached. 

This inhuman zeal to rush the boys of 19 and 20 into the trenche: 
indicates a national decadence and civic rottenness which is to-di) 
the greatest menace that threatens the life of this Nation. 

This letter is to advise you of the receipt of your telegram, and fur 
ther, that I have derived more sincere satisfaetion from the assistance 
I was able to render in defeating the un-American provision of the bil! 
which provided for conscripting minors into the military service anid 
the adoption of other wholesome amendments than from any other 
official act since I have been a Member of the American Congress. 

Yours, truly, 
Wirtram Gorpoy. 


A Common Language. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM A. ASHBROOK, 


OF OHIO, 
In tHe Hovuse or RepreseNtTATIvEs, 
Friday, May 4, 1917. 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to ex- 
tend my remarks I desire to print in the Recorp a letter from 
George B. Wrenn, 363 Union Street, Ashland, Ohio, favoring 
the adoption of a common language. This may be headed 
toward the millenium but is worthy of thought and considera- 
tion, 
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The letter is as follows: 


APrRrit. 27, 1917. 
Hon. WILLIAM Asnerook, of Ohio, | 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
HONORABLE Sir: It seems to me that Congress has a great oppor- 


tunity just now, along with preparation for war, to also make prepara- 
tion for peace, and that by making a suggestion to the world of a uni- 
versal language. To do it Congress should pass a resolution calling 
on the President of the United States to request all the parliaments 


of the world to adopt Esperanto or some other language as an inter- 
national language, and that the parliaments require the language to 
be taught in public schools and universities, and that orders also be 


issued by the various parliaments requesting or commanding the news- 
papers of each country to print the vocabulary, rules, and instructions 
in the language at least once this year, that all people the world over 
may be in a position to take up the study. 

Thoughtful people believe that after this great war is ended we will 
enter a new age—an age of democracy—when people will live at peace 
with one another. Then the barriers that separate nations will be 
largely broken down, and there will be as free intercourse between the 
peoples of the various nations as now between peoples of the various 
States in the United States. Then a common language will be abso- 
lutely necessary. The time that the world should begin to study it is 
now, in order that the language may be gencrally known by the time 
the new age really begins. 

Naturally not just anyone could take the initiative in introducing 
such a novel suggestion. It will require a parliament that is daring 
enough to put the proposition up to the world, and that has influence 
enough that the world will take it up. Our Congress ought to be daring 
enough to start it, and just now, when nearly the whole world has 
suddenly looked with favor upon the United States, Congrs would 
have influence enough to be able to receive favorabie consideration for 
such a proposition. As you will understand, should Congress make the 
suggestion it would be taiked about in every legislative hall on earth, 
now that the eyes of the world are on America, and should two or 
three big nations adopt it the rest of the world would immediately take 
it up and adopt it teo. The proposition should meet with the favor of 
people of every nation, because thinking people would understand that 
hereafter it would be only necessary to learn two languages, the native 
tongue and Esperanto, or whatever language should be suggested. 

Of course, no national language could be suggested as a universal 
language, because nationai pride would prevent people of one nation 
from taking up the language of another as the international language, 
and an artificial language would be absolutely necessary. Then, 
national languages are full of mistakes and irregularities, requiring 
several years of study, which is more time than can be expected of 
people to give to the cause. 

I suggest Esperanto because it is the most practical of artificial 
languages. It is made up of root words such as are common to most 
European languages. To these are added endings to indicate the parts 
of speech. Then, some 8 prefixes and 24 suffixes are used, any one or 
more of which may be added to the roots, thus forming other words 
easily understood. The various combinations replace several thousand 
words that in any other language would need to be memorized word by 
word. Phonetic spelling is used and irregularities of all kinds are cut 
owt. The consequence is that Esperanto is so simple that anyone of 
ordinary intelligence can learn the language within a few months and 
linguists in a few weeks 

Esperanto is already pretty well established throughout the world. 
Ten years ago the American consul at Breslau, Germany, warned Ameri- 
can manufacturers and commercial men that they must learn Esperanto 
or lose their world trade to French and Germans, who are utilizing the 
language. Nearly all international congresses held this century havc 
recommended Esperanto as the international language for their various 
societies. There is more literature published in Wsperanto than in ali 
other artificial languages combined, so I understand, and instructions 
in the language are not hard to obtain. Instruction books are to be 
found in most newspaper offices, or can be quickly obtained, from which 
to publish instructions for their subscribers, in case the nations adopt 
the language. Some 15,000,000 or more people in the world speak the 
language. 

By recommending Esperanto, Congress would save much time that 
otherwise would be spent in selecting a language, so that people couid 
begin studying it seon. Teachers could learn it in time to begin teach- 
ing it at the fall term of school, and every one, other than children, 
could be able to speak the language before the year is closed. 

A world language is bound to be adopted eventually, and I am writing 
this to you, honorable sir, trusting you may be interested by the sug 
gestion and find opportunity to introduce the resolution in the Hou-e 
during this session and make it possible for Congress to bring this 
great blessing to the world now. I do not believe you conld do the 
world a greater service than to give its people a universal language 
that all men may be able to understand each other. 

Should you be interested, you may feel at liberty to use this letter 
in any way you choose, should it be of any use to you. 

Respectfully, 





Georce B. WRENN. 


Emergency Bond Issue. 
SPEECH 


HON. HORACE M. TOWNE 
OF IOWA, 


In rue House or Representatives, 
Saturday, April 14, 1917. 


The House in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
had under consideration the bill (H. R. 2762) to authorize an issue of 
bonds to meet Se for the national security and defense and to 
extend credit to foreign governments, and for other purposes. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, the object of this amendment 
is not to prevent the United States rendering financial aid to 
the nations now engaged as we are in fighting Germany. It may 


> 
vs 
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be very important that we should do so. We certainly should 
do everything we can to win a complete and speedy vietor if 
we can by direct grant, by establishing credits, er by guaranties 
of bond issues aid those nations which with like purpose sre ne 
waging war against Germany, we should do so 

My objection is not to the fact that loans are to be ma de. bu 
to the manner in which this bill provides they shall b ad 
An enormous sum—$3.000,000,000—a sum beyond com ‘hension. 
almost beyond computation, is placed in the | of « man 
to dispose of practically without limitation or st on—a 
thing never done before in the history of this or any otl 
The Secretary of the Treasury is given this immer 
transcendent power not because it is necessary, wise, « 
expedient to do so. but because apparently Congress do 
want to take the trouble to consider the matter itsel 4 
complete surrender of constitutional power, a more will nil 
even joyous abandonment of an imposed duty was neve 
icled in the annals of Congress. 

I have seen, as we all have seen, days spent in this Cham 
on items of only a few hundred dollars. In this case we h: 
over billions to an official and say, “ Spend this as you 


do not want to be bothered further about it.” 

I have heard, as we all have heard, Members asseverat: 
passionate fervor the duty of Congress to carefully 
interests of the people who must earn and pay every dol 
here spend ; yet in this one item, with only casual cons 
and almost without dispose of a sum equal to ther 
< of the Cover 


id nt 
protest, we 
nme 
nal debt 
and 
which 


more than three times the amount of our 

We have been told time and ag di erous 
it was to make “lump-sum” appropriations by 
departments were tempted to spend a few 
gantly 


entire natic 


ain how ne unwise 


hends 1 


thousands exrTra 


or unnecessarily, yet here we place in one man’s hands 

the largest sum ever committed to an individual in all the annals 
of time, and tell him to do with it as he pleases 

It is assumed in argument that this three billions of ni 
to be loaned to those nations now at war against Germai ly 
no such limitation is placed in the bill. The Secretary may loan 
to any “ foreign government ” whether against or with Get 
in the war, whether belligereent or neutral. The only pur; 
stated, and the only limitation made in the bill is that the oney 
is to be loaned “for the purpose of establishing credits in the 
United States for foreign governments.” If any uation. any- 
where, in Europe, Asia, Africa, or South America, would like to 


establish a eredit in the United States for any purpose, and the 
Secretary thinks it would be a good thing, he ean loan them any 


amount he chooses under the terms of this bill No security j 
required, no date of payment specified, and we agree not to 
charge these foreign governments over 34 per cent interest, no 
matter what their outstanding obligations now enrry. In faet. 
as is well known, most of the nations now at war are puying 5 
and 6 per cent. and some of their bonds are not worth now 50 
cents on the dollar. 

It is assumed that the money is to be used to earry ¢« thie 
war against Germany. But it is not so stated in the bill Che 
money may be used for any purpose. It may be used to fund 
outstanding obligations. It may be used to induce nations to 


either go out or stay in if belligerent, or to enter or remain out 
if neutral. It may be used to rehabilitate the 
tions, to build up the waste places in Belgium a 
any purpose that may appeal to the Secretary. 
To place all foreign loans on the same basis is most unwise 
Conditions are vastly different in differeri countries. | 


war-stricket 


nd Serbia for 


or i 

stance, we could wisely, as 1 think, place money without restric- 
tions in the hands of France. We would be reasonably sure it 
would be wisely expended in the prosecution of the war. With 
some other countries it would be only ordinary prudence to give 
only credit in our country for war material and supplies. These 


matters should be separately considered and passed upon by 
Congress. There no one man—and he presumably viewing 
all such transactions from a financial standpoint—sufliciently 
informed and wise to safely pass upon such important matters. 
The interests involved are not merely commercial transactions 
Statesmanship, world politics of the most intricate and important 
character are involved. Military and naval questions of the most 
technical and vital character are involved. Is it to be supposed 
that our Secretary of the Treasury is qualified to pass upon and 
determine wisely all these questions? 


is 


It is not realized, I fear, into what intimate relatious we 
enter when this Nation becomes the creditor of the foreign 


nations to which this money will be loaned. Of all “ entangling 
alliances ” the money alliance is the most close and embarrassing. 
It would be better in many respects to give rather than to loan. 

In my opinion haif the amount authorized in this bill would 
do more good to the nations receiving the ald ff given as a 





bounty than the whole given as a loan; and I am quite sure it 
would be vastly safer for us. Still more of benefit would go 
with it if given in the form of arms, ammunition, and supplies 
for the prosecution of the war. In any event, all these transac- 
tions should be considered; and not alone as they affect the 
present, their ultimate influence should be considered as well. 
Loans to one nation may be justifiable, bounty to another ex- 
pedient; but let us have an opportunity to consider and if pos- 
Sible determine wisely and prudently what shall be done. 

It seems to me conclusive that Congress should retain its 
power to pass upon these propositions separately. The selection 
of the nation to which this help shall be given; the amount to 
be loaned or the credit to be extended or the arms, ammuni- 
tion and food products to be furnished; the terms and condi- 
tions—all these should be individually considered and passed 
upon. 

M1. 
tion? 

Mr. TOWNER. Certainly. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman realizes, of course, that 
the suggestion involves that Congress should stay in session 
continuously from now until the end of the war. 

Mr. TOWNER. Not necessarily. It is likely that loans now 
contemplated will be made within 60 days. They could be at 
least considered and authorized within that time. And I have 
no doubt, I will say to the gentleman from Ohio, that Congress 
will be in session as much time during the continuance of the 
war as may be necessary to consider and pass upon any num- 
ber of ioans. 

Congress ought to reserve to itself the right to determine 
each individual case on its merits. And so I believe in this 
emergency we can best serve our interests if we do not abdicate 
our rights or shirk our duty, so that we can secure to our 
people the immense benefits that ought to be derived from this 
service. [LApplause.] 


LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield for a ques- 





A Refreshing Breeze From the Prairies. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
TON. GEORGE M. YOUNG, 


OF NORTH DAKOTA, 


In toe House or REeprEsENTATIVES, 
Saturday, April 28, 1917, 


On the bill (Hl. R. 3545) to authorize the President to increase tempo- 
rarily the Military Hstablishment of the United States, 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
print granted to me I desire to call attention to an article 
which appeared in the February 1 issue of the Dakota Farmer, 
prepared by Mrs. Mary Herring Hudson, The article is as 
follows: 

RAISING Boys ror Every Duty or Lire, TO Bp SOLDIERS Ir NEED Br, 
[By Mrs. Mary Herring Hudson.] 


Some time ago some one sent me a copy of a song entitled “I did not 
raise my boy to be a soldier.”’ It was easy and had a catchy air, so the 
children began to play it on the piano. I had been too busy to even 
read it through and paid no attention to it until they began to sing the 
words. They fairly made me sick at heart, they were so selfishly senti- 
mental and lacking in all principle. 

You see, I have lived in North Dakota nearly 34 years, neighbored 
with the Indians, and roughed it from one end of the State to an- 
other, nearly, and I never found any good use for the tenderfoot 
spirit—the self-pitying, self-justifying selfishness of inefficiency. —- 
ing on these trackless plains with your face to the stars or fairly 
wrapped in thunder and lightning or facing our fierce blizzards for 
miles and miles bring one in touch with primitive forces that tend to 
dispel all false ideas about living. 

MOTHER’S PRIDE AND JOY. 

The mother in the song says, ‘I brought him up to be my pride and 
joy." Ive met several like that. 

In those days it was earn your right to live—or die or get out 
(many * got”). There were no powder puffs or frills thrown into the 
bargain, either. ‘There was not much to be proud of but conquest of 
these great forces all about and the joy of success in living and taming 
nature to our ways, and one had to be worthy of success to win it 
then. You must be able to play the game right to win from nature 
her secrets and her reward. You must be able to “think God’s 
thought after Him,” as my old teacher used to say. 


SUCCESS THE HARDEST TRIAL OF ALL, 


sut now, success is the hardest trial of all. The stress removed, we 
are training our child in the easiest way we can (with money) to be 
our pride and our joy—regardless of what is best for him, right or 
wrong, or best for the other fellow, the community. 

With all my roughing it and hardships of the early days it seems a 
snap compared with raising my own children as I would like them to be. 
I love them too intensely, too selfishly. It is so hard to make them 
suffer for their errors, or let them make errors that will cause them 
pateriog.. nae that seems about the orly way they care to learn to 
live—-by living. 
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We talked the matter over, the children and I, and when they realized ‘ 
that some other mother’s “ pride and joy” was being raised to protect 
“my po and joy” they decided they had rather be able to take 
care of themselves and others less fortunate, and so the song remains 
unsung in one home. 

It has always been my greatest fear that I might not be able to rise 
to the occasion and be lara enough mentally, morally, or spiritual! 
to grasp the great laws of life and present them to my boy in such } 
way that he would live more than anything else to be a true-blue, man! 
man, with courage to face life’s battles squarely on the level and no 
shirk or dodge them. 


“JUST LIVING” IS A BIG PROPOSITION. 


It would be much easier, it seems to me, for a man to wear a unifor: 
and buttons and face a cannon under the excitement of war than it i 
for them to carry honor and justice about with them through all th: 
day's work and play, and buckle into the everyday tasks and socia! 
problems involved in being a man—and vote. Just living is a big 
proposition. There is no need to look abroad for circumstances that 
require the soldier spirit to face—opportunities fall all over a ma) 
right here and now. He can prove his strength of character any 0}: 
time. So I’m going to raise my boy to be a soldier, if I am equal t. 
the task, it doesn’t matter whether a ever wears a uniform or not, 0: 
the — of “resist the devil and he will flee from thee’’ and t! 
old Arabic motto that the knights of old had engraved in their shieid 
“The strength of the vanquished goes to the victor.” 

We can easily see how the effort to overcome an error in arithmeti 
or any other proposition strengthens us. ‘To get the children to see j 
and enjoy the encounter 1s our task and a mighty hard one. It is » 
much easier to let things slide and just drift with the tide in the wa, 
of least resistance. 


NOT ENOUGH BACKBONE, 


We do hate to do anything that is hard, and we make everything so 
easy for our children that unconsciously we are training them to | 
selfish weaklings (all those who can). 2 simply wilt when the, 
run up against any of the hard knocks in real life, or turn bitter agains: 
God, the Government, and the other fellow, or whatever else is at han 
to hang the blame onto, not seeing it is their own lack of understandiny 
and adjustment to the eternal laws that is losing the battle for then 
Or else they adjust themselves to dodging issues, covering over disagre: 
able things instead of facing conditions and making them right. cr. 

They leave them like an old sore that is healed over on the outsid 
and all drainage stopped; it simply keeps on festering until it break 
out with a terrible discharge in an effort to cleanse itself, as in th 
present war. God will not be mocked; we simply have got to be right 
to stand long. E 

The principle is the same in national as in personal affairs; as lon: 
as there are errors to be corrected in governments, so long must ther: 
be corrections made in some way, and the soldier spirit must fare forth 
to meet the demand whether through spiritual, mental, or physica! 
means. 

Through my years of teaching I found that there was a self-satisfie! 
nature that required suffering before they would open up to t! 
sunlight of love and truth and grow, and like the surgeon I must cu! 
deep if I would do them good. It was love that gave me the courag 
to do the “ cutting.’ and the sacrifice of my own pleasure in the mat 
ter was always justified by their increased respect and their own ad 
vancement. They always enjoyed the progress made later, And it i 
the same in larger affairs of the world, there must be suffering befor 
the need for reform is seen very often, because we will be wise enoug) 
to see and seck our own good in good for others. 

THE SWISS SYSTEM. 

So it was with intense interest that I noticed recently an article j 
one of our leading magazines entitled, “‘ Why I raise my boy to + 
soldier.’ It was written by a Swiss mother to the mothers of Americ: 
and how I wish I might put it into the hands of every mother whethe: 
she has a son or daughter. f 

You all know how bravely Switzerland fought for her liberty a1 
how for 600 years she has been a Republic. She calls us “sister kK 
public.” but she comes nearer to being our mother, for many of 01! 
aws and institutions were copied from hers. We know how she bh 
stood for peace and maintained it through all this last terrible « 
flict; or, perhaps, you do not know how she maintained it; I did no' 
until 1 read this mother's story. You see, they were a poor countr 
unable to keep a standing army to back them in their stand «| 
their efforts to keep the banner of freedom flying for humanity, 
they worked out a plan that carries out their motto, ‘ Each for all a: 
all for each” : 

I believe it is this spiritual truth struggling to be expressed nati 
ally that is at the bottom of this great unheaval—it is monarc! 
against the rule of the people. i 

The Swiss plan has stood the test so long, and through all this Ia 
terrible war they have been able to maintain their peace, that it seer 
to me it is worthy of our consideration. It must be right in moti 
and action or it would not have endured. 

They assume that for the privileges of freedom, peace, and prosperi' 
every man would be willing to give a certain per cent of his time | 
his country. So soon as a boy enters school he has, in connection wi 
his other work, drills, hikes, and practice in teamwork. When |! 
reaches a given age—I can not state exactly, as I have loaned the pape! 
he is given a uniform and light equipment, and the training takes « 
a more military aspect. This gives him the practice in teamwork, t 
erect carriage, and splendid physical development for which the Sw 
are noted. After school is finished there is a year given to pur 
military training, and after this they are at liberty to go their individu 
ways, excepting a period of two weeks each year, when they meet 1 
drills up to a certain age. It takes on the nature of an annual vacati 
when they get out their uniforms and equipment and report for du! 
It was during one of these drills that the Kaiser of Germany and t\ 
of his staff visited Switzerland to watch them. When it was over t! 
Kaiser said to one of the soldiers: “ You are fine, husky fellows. Tis 
hundred thousand, you say? What would you do if I brought an ar: 
of a million in here?” ‘The soldier replied, “ Why, Sire, that is eas 
we would shoot (2 500,000—1,000,000) twice.” 


A GREAT PEACE ARGUMENT. 


And this is the sequel to the story : Two years later, when the Germa! 
were considering which route to take to France, Belgium was chosen } 
2 more votes than Switzerland, those two being given by the member 
of the staff who had watched the Swiss soldiers drill. And so this 


Swiss mother proves her argument that they were able to maintain 
peace by being able and prepared to stand by their principle and tak: 
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as 


care of themselves. 
nation; that the very fact that everyone, every home, is touched the 
moment war is declared acts as a restraint in every way. 

A paid standing army, when idle long, gets restless and eager for 
something to do. Their army is never ile, as they have their individual 
work at every moment they are off duty. They love their country 
devotedly, as their immediate response to the call to their colors showed 
at the beginning of this war. They came at once from all parts _of the 
world. Their army was mobilized the quickest of any army in Europe, 
and their soldiers are noted for their health, strength, and manliness as 
well as their love of their country. 

It seems to me that is the best peace argument I've heard. 

LET’S PREPARE. 

Our recruiting stations tell a serry tale of the physical condition of 
most of our young men who are willing to enlist which spoils our 
comparison with the Swiss men. 

The military records (not our school histories) show that in nearly 
every battle we ever fought we have sacrificed from two to three times 
the number of men we should by not being prepared to také care of our- 
selves. We are on advance ground trying to hold the light of freedom 
for all the rest of the world. As long as monarchs have the pees to 
oppose our principles or are in need of our territory there is bound to 
be friction. We have to meet them in terms they will respect, like the 
schoolboy. We can not cast pearls before swine and get results. A gov- 
ernment that stil thinks physical force is highest must be met on that 
plane to reach them at our present state of development. They have no 
respect for our pearls—the principles upon which our Government is 
founded. They are bitterly opposed to them. If we are morally and 
yhysically able to support our ideals and keep the light of freedom 
urning, we may be able to win recognition for the pearls and unite the 
world on systems of free government. 

We have a big job before us to knit into one all these different na- 
tionalities and their different ideas of government into “ one country, 
one language, and one flag’”’ ourselves. 

It seems to me the only just and feasible way at the present time is 
for all of us to share equally in the moral and physical preparation for 
the protection of our principles as the Swiss have—rich and poor alike. 
Uniting in a common cause on common ground would perfect a feeling 
of brotherhood. Where it might be easier to see that when we are un- 
true to the best there is in us we are untrue to our country, and when 
untrue to our country we are untrue to our own best interests and the 
interests of posterity. It is not “our country” we stand for alone, but 
the advance in civilization it stands for that we must prove and main- 
tain. 


Wise men claim that ‘‘ The hand that rocks the cradle rules 
the world.” Mothers, let us rock it so that it will bring forth the 
strong, wise, true men unafraid to loose themselves in a righteous 
cause, 


Think of the price our fathers paid. Can we do less? Let us be as 
true and unselfish and think for posterity as they thought for us and 
help to usher in that time when— 


“The might, with the right, 
And the truth shall be, 
And come what may 
To stand in the way, 
That day the world’shall see.” 


And “ peace on earth, good will toward men” as well. 


Arms and Ammunition. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. JOHN Q. TILSON, 
OF CONNECTICUT, 
In tne House or REepresENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, May 9, 1917. 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, on Monday last in the course of 
my remarks on arms and ammunition I was asked, very prop- 
erly, whether the fact that our capacity for making the Spring- 
field rifle was so sadly limited should be made public. I an- 
sSwered accurately that it was already well known. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it has been discussed by military men, engineers, 
and manufacturers for the last year to my own knowledge. On 
February 29, 1916, I discussed the subject on the floor of this 
House and subsequently here and elsewhere I called attention 
to our distressing lack of preparedness in this direction. 

Under leave granted by the House to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp I here insert a letter received to-day from the asso- 
ciate editor of the Journal of the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers, together with the inclosure referred to in 
the letter, showing that at their meeting last year members of 
that learned society discussed the subject of the difficulties in- 
volved in increasing our rifle output. The letter and inclosure 
are as follows: 

THe AMERICAN SocigeTy OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS, 
New York, May 8, 191. 
Hon. Joun Q. TiLson, j 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0. 


Sin: I find from a report in the New York Times of this date that 
the matter of lack of gauges and fixtures as affecting the possible pro- 
duction of rifles for the American Army has formed one of the subjects 
discussed by you on the floor of the House, and the question as to the 
advisability of publishing such information broadcast has been touched 
upon among other matters. 

In this connection I venture to bring to your attention the discussion 
of this very matter at the annual spring ae of the American Society 

ans, 


of Mechanical Engineers a year ago in New Or 


] 


She says that they are an intensely peace-loving | 








) 


a 


From the brief passages inelosed with this letter, and especially from 
the complete report of the discussion which you will find in our journal 
(mailed under separate cover) you wil e that the American engineers 
have long ago realized the difficulties which are facing the count to-day 
and have done their best to bring the matter to public attention while 
there was yet time to provide for the coming emergency 

Trusting that you may be interested ™ the above, L am, 

Respectfully, 
L. CAMMEN, A iate Editer. 
[Inclosure. ] 
SURVEY NEWS ITEM, JUNE, 
MayS8 i9L7, 
“At the meeting of the House of Representatives on M: 7 


) 


(all quotations are taken from the New York Times of May 8 


Representative Joun Q. Titson, of Connecticut, a Republican 
member of the Military Affairs Committee, discussed the mann 
facture of United States rifles, and, among other things, dis- 
closed the fact that only a very limited amount of such rifles 
can be manufactured for the United States Government, because 
of the difficulty of procuring gauges. 

“*Do you think that is good information to make pul 
asked Representative Rossins, of Pennsylvania. 

“* Everybody knows it except ourselves,’ replied Timson. ‘All 


our enemies know it.’ 

“Tt may be useful to recall in this connection that the facts 
stated by Representative Trson on May 7 had been fore 
brought forward more than a year by members the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers at the spring meeting 
of 1916 in New Orleans in the discussion of Mr. Spencer Miller’s 
paper on Organizing for Industrial Preparedness. 

“Among others, F. O. Hoagland, member American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, in a written discussion, stated that, while 
the Government has at times placed small contracts for rifle 


azo ot 


ammunition manufacture, no private manufacturer has ever 
made the .380 Springfield rifle, nor has he any special tool 
fixtures, or gauges necessary for making them. 

“Judging from past experience and by the length of time if 
is now taking manufacturing establishments to get ready to fill 


orders for a product slightly different from their regular lines, 
quick service is not to be expected unless several of these con- 
cerns are placed in condition to meet the demand. 


“Tn another part of the same communication Mr. Hoagland 
stated that it takes about 12 months to prepare the special 
equipment of fixtures, tools, and gauges necessary for the pro- 


duction of, say, 100 military rifles per working-day and about 


half that time to prepare for 100,000 cartridges per day, even 
when a factory has at the start a fair organization for similar 
work. The Government arsenals could be of great assistane 
in preparing the special equipment of fixtures, tools, and gauges, 
but a few leaders and workmen in each plant who are thor- 
oughly familiar with the requirements are absolutely necessary 
in order to get quick and sure response. 

“Two other members of the society, Frank O. Wel nd 
Charles E. Smart, in a joint discussion of the sai paper 
forcibly brought forward the necessity to have our minct 
shops equipped to manufacture munitions of rat 
notice. 

“That it can not be done in a hurry they showed by 
attention to the fact that, while for over two years all tl 
chine shops in the United States have been working for tl 
allies, yet even after that length of time new d 
and fixtures were still upon the drawing boards, and new 
and tools were being made in hundreds of shops all ov 
country. 

“Tn fact, they pointed out, a conservative es t: 
would require 50 engineers, designers, and drafftsmen at least 
50 weeks to prepare the drawings for the 17 sizes of shells now 
used by the United States Army, together with drawings for 


gauges, fixtures, and tools. To produce the latter would re- 
quire probably 800 men well trained and in well-organized f 


tories at least five years, calculating 300 working-days 
year. And this does not cover the question of aeroplanes, rift 
battleships, or a large number of other important parts 


equipment which also must be provided for. 
“In particular, the manufacture of rifles discussed by 


sentative Trrson formed the subject of a communication 
Fred E. Rogers (member Am. Soc. M. FE.) luminously cove 


ing those very points which Representative Roseins was } 
ing public at the present time. ‘The manufacture. of rifl 
wrote Mr. Rogers, ‘is a complete requiring specia 
skill and experience, and with the exception of our Governme: 
arsenals, there was at the outbreak of the present war pet 
haps not one plant in the United States properly equipped and 
manned for manufacturing military arms. There are about 
800 principal machine operations involved in making the parts 
of the simplest military arm, ineh and 


process, 
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hand guard. Many of these operations require special ma- 


chinery, and practically all the parts must be in jigs or fix- 
tures while machining. When we consider the fact that to pro- 
vide equipment for any army of 1,000,000 from 2,000,000 to 
3,000,000 rifles are required, the size of the task of equipping 
an ariny of: 1,000,000 with shoulder guns alone becomes ap- 
parent. What the condition of this country would be in a 
sudden emergency we can only guess. Judging from the expe- 
rience of some of our ill-advised manufacturers, who undertook 
to make shells, it would be of great confusion and enormous 
waste.’ 

“Ik, A. Juthe (member Am. Soc. M. E.), in discussing the ex- 
perience of American manufacturers in the production of rifles 
for foreign Governments, stated that the gauge problem was one 
of the greatest magnitude, as it was found that it would take 
at least 300 first-class gauge makers to furnish the first working 
set, inspector’s set, and the master set necessary for guns in 
quantities. And when 1,000 complete rifles per day is figured 
on, it means that the working sets would be increased from 1 
to 10, and the inspectors’ sets from 1 to 5, keeping the master 
set simply for reference. It was shown conclusively that 
among the total of practically 2,500 to 3,000 first-class gauge 
makers in the country there was no adequate means of tackling 
several different propositions at the same time. 

“In regard to tool making, it was found that the jigs, fixtures, 
and small tools required would take a small army of toolmakers. 
It would take at least 1,000 toolmakers one year to furnish tools 
of this kind for the output of 1,000 rifles per day. Therefore, 
should our Government require, say, 500,000 or 1,000,000 rifles 
per year, our tool plants would be taxed to the utmost. 

“Tt appears therefore that what Representative TiLson stated 
in Congress did not disclose any military secrets, but as J. H. 
trophy said at the same meeting, ‘I am under the impression 
that it will take years of. pounding away at the facts to en- 
lighten the people on this great undertaking of industrial pre- 
paredness.’ ”’ 

Unfortunately, at the time I first called attention to our 
distressing lack of capacity for producing arms and ammuni- 
tion and made the first appeal to Congress to supply the 
remedy, nearly a year and a half ago, the ears of the country 
were not open to hear my message. When the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers were discussing this matter in their 
meeting a year ago, the country was too busy with other matters 
to give attention. Our entrance into a world war makes it a 
vital, burning question now. The people are awake to the situa- 
tion, but too late to escape some of the unfortunate conse- 
quences against which some of us, at least, warned the country 
more than a year ago. It is too late to keep it secret now. 
Nor does it avail anything to indulge in harsh criticism of 
anyone in Congress, in the War Department, or elsewhere. The 
thing to do is to meet the situation squarely, and, without 
crimination or recrimination, set ourselves to the task of solving 
the problems arising. If we set about it in this spirit, we 
can not fail. 


Volunteer System versus Conscription. 








EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
; T N > 1a > 7 
HON. CHARLES H. BRAND, 
OF GEORGIA, 
In rue Howse or Representatives, 
Saturday, April 28, 1917. 
On the bill (Hl. R. 3545) to authorize the President to increase tempo- 
rarily the Military Establishment of the United States. 

Mr. BRAND. Mr. Chairman, on April 8, six days after Presi- 
dent Wilson delivered his memorable address to the American 

Jongress, which he called into extraordinary session for the 
purpose of having it declare war against the Imperial Goverr- 
ment of Germany, in an interview which I had at the request of 
Mr. John Corrigan, jr., Washington correspondent of the Atlanta 
Constitution and other Georgia dailies, I expressed the opinion I 
then entertained upon the subject of conscription, which he sent 
to his papers in the following language: 

Judge Branp is outspoken against conscription at present. He says 
he has an abiding faith in President Wilson, but until it is shown to 
his satisfaction by indisputable evidence that it is absolutely necessary 
for the defense of the country and its national honor and existence, he 
is opposed to sending any of his people to the trenches in Europe against 
their will. He insists that the Government should first call for volun- 
teers, and that ample time should be given for the country to respond 


to this call and thus demonstrate this necessity before compulsory 
service is invoked. 


This interview was published throughout my district. My, 
purpose was, however, to keep an open mind upon this question, 
subject to change after reflection and study and after hearing 
the debate pro and con by the Members of the House, and after 
reading aS many speeches of the Senators which I would haye 
an opportunity of reading. 

I have been much concerned in deciding rightly and wisel, 
how I should cast my vote upon this paramount question 
Whether right or wrong, I finally arrived at the conclusio: 
that the position entertained by me, as set forth in this inter- 
view, is sound, and I feel it my duty to vote accordingly, 

A Congressman under his oath of office should fearlessly dv 
that which he considers to be his sworn duty, whatever may 
be the consequences of his vote. Whatever may be his attitud: 
to the Chief Executive of his country, and however great ma 
be his confidence in his patriotism and integrity, he should «a 
in such a way as to meet the approval of his own conscienc 
If he does not he is unfit to occupy the position to which th 
people have elected him. I came to Congress to attend th 
special session with my mind made up to follow the President 
and to vote in accordance with the suggestions which he mig! 
bring to the attention of Congress for its consideration. | 
decided to do this because of my confidence in Woodrow Wilso: 
whom I regard as one of the greatest Presidents who ever pix 
sided over the destinies of the people of this great Republi 
and in many respects one of the greatest of living men. 

At his request, and especially for the reasons outlined in } 
address, I voted for the resolution declaring war between th 
United States and the German Government, feeling it to be m 
sworn duty on this issue to follow my leader, though I did s 
reluctantly and with a sad and heavy heart. 

I did this because all thinking men here believe that i 
“ngland should be starved by reason of the submarine wat 
fare, which is not wholly improbable, she would surrender, ai 
the British Fleet would pass to the control of Germany, fron 
which moment the United States would be at Germany’s merc) 

I did this because Germany assumes the right to exclude the 
United States from the sea, and if she can successfully asser' 
her predominance over this Nation on the ocean she can ani 
will assert it over the United States, 

I did this because President Wilson had done everything 0: 
the face of the earth he could to avoid war. He was, agains! 
his will, forced to recognize that a nation thought to be civilized 
had thrown off its disguise and with naked savagery, bomb in 
hand, was attacking his own Nation. He recognized that th 
war was between despotism and liberty, and enduring no 
longer, he drew the sword in behalf of liberty. 

I did this because we are dealing with the arch enemy © 
the human race. The military rulers of the German Govern 
ment have no pity or compassion for any human being. The: 
have filled the ocean not only with ships of commerce of a! 
neutral governments and hospital ships laden with the sic! 
wounded, and dying, but also with innocent and helpless men 
women, and children of our own country, whose people longe:| 
to remain at peace with the German people, and whose Presi- 
dent for two years tolerated with peaceful patience Germany’ 
butchery upon the high seas. 


At his request I voted for the $7,000,000,000 bond issue carr: 
ing with it provisions for the greatest amount of money eve 
voted by any legislative body of any nation in the history of tl 
world. So far as I now know I shall continue to vote as he sug 
gests and shall support him in every war measure which he su! 
mits for our favorable consideration, 

My vote upon the conscription measure differs with him i: 
only one particular. The Army bill submitted by the War Co 
lege to him for his approval, and which he submitted to Con 
gress for its approval, demands that this Government enter upo! 
the raising of an army at once by conscription, The bill re 
ported by the Military Committee, after hearing evidence upc) 
the subject for nearly two weeks, provided that the voluntee! 
system of raising an army be first given a trial, and if it failed 
then to resort to conscription. While supporting the Military 
Committee’s proposition, it is my purpose if the volunteer sys- 
tem shall be rejected by the House, on the final vote on the bi! 
submitted by the President, to vote for it, as the country must 
have an army to meet the violent aggressions of the most merc! 
less and powerful military machine ever organized by an) 
province, state, country, or kingdom in the annals of time. 

I do not want to argue the question at length, but I do wan! 
to take the liberty of briefly stating my reasons, or some ol 
them at least, for the vote which I shall cast upon this important 
issue. 

The difference between the War Department plan for raising 
an army and the committee plan, succinctly stated, is this: The 
War Department plan is to enlist a volunteer army of Regulars, 
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a volunteer army of National Guards, and a‘conscript army of 
500,000 men at the same time, provided that whenever the 
President should determine that the men were not enlisting in 
the two volunteer systems as rapidly as the safety of the Na- 
tion requires, that all units should be filled by conscription. The 
Military Committee bill provided that all of the units of the 
National Guard, the Regular Army, and the 500,000 additional 
troops should be filled by volunteers, and whenever the Presi- 
dent determined that the call for volunteers was not filling up 
the ranks of the 500,000 additional troops as rapidly as should 


be, then all should be filled by conscription. The committee plan | 


placed all of the armies exactly upon the same footing. 
recognized the right to volunteer, not only to bring up the Na- 
tional Guard and the Regular Army to war strength, but also 
to volunteer in the first 500,000 additional troops supposed to be 
required. 


It | 


Under legislative enactment previous to this Congress, the | 


American Government and this administration are committed to 
the volunteer system otherwise provision would not have been 
made in the Army biil to bring up the National Guard and the 
Regular Army to full war strength by volunteer enlistment. 

The full war strength of the National Guard is about 287,000 
soldiers.. The full war strength of the Regular Army is about 
625.000 soldiers. Here is a provision of law already in exist- 
ence, approved by the Army and the President, for raising an 
army of nearly 1,000,000, all that the President is now calling 
for, and it is my honest judgment that this million men should 
be raised in this way before resorting to conscription. The 
volunteer system has been approved by the President in the 
past. The truth is no English-speaking country on the face of 
the earth has ever drafted its citizens at the beginning of a 
war. No country on earth which ever went to war has failed 
first to call for volunteer enlistments. No country in Europe 
has any conscript law whereby soldiers may be sent across the 
seas to engage in a war except by special authority first being 
granted by its legislative body. 

Besides, all the wars that this country has ever engaged in 
or ever won were won by volunteer soldiers. No European 
country, so far as I know, ever resorted at the beginning of a 
war to conscription to raise an army. It is currently reported 
in Washington that some of the Army officers were themselves 
opposed to conscription and were in favor of giving the volun- 
teer system a trial before resorting to conscription. 

Maj. W. C. Harllee, of the United States Marine Corps, who 
has served in that branch for 17 years, in testifying before 
the Senate Committee on Military Affairs, said: 

Unwilling men burden armies, eat its substance, retard its action, 
and give it panic. I am opposed to universal service or compulsory 
service, or any other kind of service than that rendered by willing 
men. 

Some well-informed people in Congress charge that the con- 
scription scheme is a pet of the General Staff of the Army, 
and that the War College finally persuaded the President to 
give it his approval. 

The President and Secretary of War Garrison differed upon 
this very subject, which difference resulted in the latter's 
resigning from the Cabinet. On February 10, 1916, the Presi- 
dent wrote Secretary Garrison, in part, as follows: 

As I have had occasion to say to you, I'am not yet convinced that 
the measure of preparation for national defense which we deem neces- 
sary can be obtained through the instrumentality of the National 
Guard under Federal control and training. As you know, I do not at 
all agree with you in favoring compulsory enlistment for training, and 
I fear the advocacy of compulsion pefore the committee of the House, 
on the part of the representatives of the Department of War, has 
greatly prejudiced the House against the proposal for a continental 
army, little necessary connection as there is between the plan and the 
opinion of the Chief of Staff on compulsory enlistment. 

On Memorial Day the President made a speech at Arlington, 
in which he made this statement : 

_I have heard a great many people talk about universal training. 
Universal voluntary training with all my heart if you wish it, but 
America does not wish anything but compulsion of the spirit of 


America. 

Thomas Jefferson, in a letter to his friend John Adams, ex- 
pressed himself on conscription as follows: 

In Virginia draft was ever the most unpopular and impracticable 
thing that could be attempted, our people even under the monarchial 
government had learned to consider it as the last of all oppressions. 

Daniel Webster, one of the ablest constitutional lawyers who 
ever sat in Congress, made a speech against conscription, con- 
tending that it was unconstitutional. During his time and dur- 
ing the War of 1812, the President and Secretary of War 
Strongly urged drastic draft laws, and it was defeated on the 
srouad that it was unconstitutional, and largely upon the speech 
of Mr. Webster.. The House had under consideration a bill pro- 
posing to draft men for service in the War of 1812. In his 
speech he used this remarkable language: 
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Where is it- written in ihe Constitution that you may take children 
from their parents and compel them to tight the battles of any country 
Which the folly or tue wickedness of Government may engage in? 

Who shall describe to you the horror which your orders of cons ‘rip 
tion shall create in the once happy villages of th niry? Who shall 
describe the anguish and distress which they w read over those hills 
and valleys where men have heretofore been accustomed to labor and 
to rest in security and happiness? <Anticiptate tl sir, when 
the class shall assemble to stand its draft and to t] w the d fo 
blood. What a group of wives and mothers and sisters of helpless age 
and helpless ‘nfancy shall gather around the theater of this hort 
lottery as if the strokes of death were to fall from heaven | re t 
eyes on a father, a brother, a son, or a husband! And in the ma 


of cases, sir, it will be 
Laws 


the stroke of death 


sir, of this nature can create nothing but opposition 


scatter them abroad, like the fabled serpent’s teeth they will spring 1 

into armed men. <A military force can not be raised in this mann 

but by the means of a military force. If the administra‘ion has found 
that it can net form an army without conscription, it will find, if if 
venture on these experiments, that it can not enforce conscription wit] 
out any army. The Government was not constituted for such purposes 
Framed in the spirit of liberty and in the love of peace, it has no pew 
ers which render it able to enforce such laws Che atte if w 

rashly make it, will fail, and having already thrown awa p 


we may thereby throw away our Government 


Hon. Howell Cobb, of Georgia, one time Speaker of this House 
and afterwards Secretary of the Treasury, then a citizen of my 


district and of the city of Athens, the city of my residence, o 


August 5, 1862, wrote a letter to the Seerctary of War at Ric 
mond, in which he used this language: 

I venture to intrude some suggestions which my bservations in 
Georgia have brought to mind. 

This war must close in a few months, perhaps weeks, or else will be 
fought with an increased energy and malignancy on the part of our 
enemies. I lock for the latter result, and at all events think it is the 


contingency for which we should prepare. That preparation requires a 


large increase of our Army. How is it to be effected? The conscript 
law has performed its work It retained the 12 months’ men in the 
service. Besides that, it compelled large numbers to volunteer and thus 
fill up the ranks of the regiments already in the field. These two re 


sults have been accomplished, and beyond that it will be unwise to 
calculate upon the conscript law as the means of furnishing troops for 
the Army. ‘The number of conscripts will very small—-not worth 
considecing ip calculating the strength of our Arm Such, I am sure, 
is the case in Georgia. 

Further along in this letter, in discussing the gre 
larity of the conscript law, he used this language: 

Why it is so is useless to inquire, tho 


‘at Uullpepu 


ugh L may say, in passing, that 
+ ‘ 


the law is unpopular—almost odious. * I would, then, repe 

the conscript law, so far as the future is concerned, retaining all that 
you have made by it, and then call upon the governors to furnish 
quotas or authorize the formation of companies, regiments, and even 
brigades and divisions, to be accepted by the President and to be off 
cered by him. * * * It will relieve the new recruits from the 


odium of being conscripts. 

Some of the Members of this House, after an investigation, 
stated that there were 2,000,000 volunteer Federal soldiers anc 
over 1,000,000 volunteer Confederate soldiers in the Civil War. 
At that time we had only 30,000,000 people; now we have over 
100,000,000. If we could raise a volunteer army of 3,000,000 
men when we had a population of only 30,000,000 in the sixties, 
why can we not raise an army now of 1,000,000 men with a pop- 
ulation of over 100,000,000? To my mind, it is a reflection upon 
the bravery and patriotism of the people of this country to 
answer this proposition in the negative, 

During the Civil War most all of the battles during its long 
existence were fought on both sides almost exclusively by volun 
teers. On the Union side, from 1861 to 1865, there were 2,212,742 
soldiers. Of this number, notwithstanding the drafts covering 
a period of two years, less than 62,000 drafted ever engaged in 
battles. 

In the address of Hon. Cuame Crark against conscription, the 
present Speaker of the House of Representatives, who is one ot 
the ablest men in the House, and also one of the most distin- 
guished citizens of this Republic, stated that in the Civil War 


the volunteer did nine-tenths of the fighting on both sides, and 
that there was no drafting by the North and South to raise 


about 2,000,000 men “ the best soldiers that the sun had looked 
upon in 6,000 years of slaughter.” 

“That the American volunteer is one of the glories of the Re- 
public. Under young George Washington he saved the remnants 
of Braddock’s army from destruction. In the French and In- 
dian War he fought side by side with the British regulars 
From April 19, 1775, when on the village green of Lexington and 
at the Concord Bridge the embattled farmers and the Minute 
Men of Massachusetts fired the shot heard around the world 
down to the last shot in the Spanish-American War, the Ameri- 
can volunteer has been a very present help in every time of 
trouble. He made Bunker Hill a name to conjure with forever 
He captured Burgoyne at Saratoga. He upheld Washington 
amid the horrors of Valley Forge; he destroyed the Hessians 
at Trenton; he achieved the astounding victory at Kings Moun 
tain against Ferguson’s British regulars, thereby turning the 
tide of the Revolutionary War. On a hundred fields, sometimes 
victorious, sometimes defeated, hungry,, naked, footsore, and 
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weary, he fought on with dogged pertinacity until he stood with 
the glorious and victorious Washington on the bloodstained 
heights of Yorktown, where Jefferson’s declaration was made 
good and America was free indeed.” 


In my judgment if President Wilson on the morning after he | 


delivered his address to the American Congress at 8 o’clock p. m., 
April 2, 1917, or on the day after the Lusitania was sunk, had 
issued a call for volunteers, an army of a million men would 
have volunteered within 48 hours in answer to his call. 

No English speaking country has at the outset of any war 
ever drafted or conscripted men. This country never has at 
the outset of any war adopted the conscript system. Every war 
in which this Republic has ever engaged has been won by the 
volunteer system, No occasion has ever arisen in the history 
of this Republic in any of its wars to call for conscription at 
the beginning of a war. Every battle that American soldiers 
or Sailors ever fought was fought by volunteers. Every victory 
ever won by the American Army or Navy was fought and won 
by volunteers. ‘The volunteer principle of raising armies has 
never been surrendered by any English speaking nation in the 
history of the world. 

While England has resorted to conscription, as a matter of 
fact there is not now a single conscript from England or any of 
her possessions fighting on any battle field in Europe. Eng- 
land’s army at present consists of about 6,500,000 men. Over 
5,000,000 of these are volunteers. They are the product of and 
raised by the system espoused by that matchless soldier of the 
English Army, Lord Kitchener, who lost his life on the high seas. 
While conscription has been put into operation, they have not 
as yet gone to the fighting line. Australia, New Zealand, and 
India has sent thousands upon «thousands of soldiers to the 
battle fields of Europe, and not one of them is a conscript; all 
are volunteers. 

New Zealand, with a population of 105,000 has sent 5,000 
volunteers; Canada, with only $8,000,000 population, has sent 
across the seas 400,000 volunteers; Australia, with a population 
of 5,000,000 and 12,000 miles from the seat of war, has furnished 
without compulsion an army of over 260,000 men. 

Not one British conscript from England or any of her posses- 
sions is fighting on the Continent now. 

In the Speaker’s address he quoted Col. Henderson, who 
wrote a book entitled ‘‘ Stonewall Jackson in the American 
Civil War,” wherein the author made the statement that the 
Confederates were, with few exceptions, volunteers who had 
become soldiers of their own choice, who had assumed arms 
deliberately and without compulsion, adding that this prompted 
the belief that this sense of moral obligation was one reason 
why the spirit of the southerners rose superior to human weak- 
ness and proved the old adage “that one volunteer is better 
than three pressed men.” 

The Athenians inscribed upon ten pillars, erected over their 
ashes, the names of those who fell at Marathon. Their valor 
were thus transmitted to posterity. 

This honor was no greater than the tribute which immor- 
talized the Confederate volunteer soldier found in the lines fol- 
lowing, cut in stone on a shaft erected to their valor and 
patriotism in front of the old capitol building in Montgomery, 
Ala.: 

Fame’s temple boasts no higher name, 
No king is grander on his throne; 

No glory shines with brighter gleam, 
The name of patriots stand alone. 


When this historic shaft shall crumbling lie, 
In ages hence, in woman’s heart will be 

A folded flag, a thrilling page unrolled, 
A deathless song of southern chivalry. 


The seamen of Confederate fame 
Startled the wondering world, 
For braver fight was never fought 

And fairer flag was never furled. 


The knightliest of the knightly race, 
Who since the days of old, 

Hiave kept the lamp of chivalry 
Alight in hearts of gold. 


Conscription has never yet made a good soldier of a man 
who was opposed to war. 

Legislative authority to conscript men does not supply pa- 
triotism and bravery when it is lacking. 

You can not make a fighter of anyone by legislation. 

The truth is that the volunteer system has become, by reason 
of use and age and the long recognition of the wisdom of its 
adoption by the people of our country, the law of the land. The 
volunteer system is the rule of raising an army by all the 
nations of the earth. Conscription is the exception, and when 
the exception is invoked a case of stern necessity and grave 
national peril should exist. 
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For the life of me I can not see at present any necessity, 
excuse or reason for sending an army of our boys against their 
will to Europe, as is contemplated to be done in the Army bill, 

And yet the Army officers and the War College are bent 0; 
having an army of boys under 20 years of age. Hon. John 
Temple Graves, in an article in the New York American 6 
his own signature, stated that the chairman of the War Colle«; 
told him if the bill passed it was their intention to organi 
an army of 500,000 men under 20 years of age. Bear in mi: 
that they propose to conscript them to make up this great ar; 
Unless a greater menace and necessity, and a more portent 
peril than now appears should require it, I will never by 
vote indorse such a monstrous proposition. 

My view is that if the administration thinks it necessar 
send an army to Europe at this time that it should be com 
of those, and only those, who are willing to go. 

In my judgment it is unwise to send any army to Europe 
this time, whether composed of volunteers or conscripts 
to me this is immaterial if those only are sent who are \ 
to go 

These are some of the reasons which compel me to yot: 
give the volunteer system a trial. 

In addition to these, the Army bill, which we are per 
torily demanded to vote for, is objectionable to me for sm 
reasons, though by adopting amendment after amendme: 
the committee room and which we hope will be done on 
floor of the House much of its sting and fangs will be remo 

It is said that the Army bill is a child of the War Col! 
and that it was prepared by the General Staff, and in doing 
it is to be assumed that they were not unmindful of their o 
welfare and interest. Sooner or later the National Guard 
be drafted into the Regular Army, and with a conscripted arn 
of 500,000 additional men it will become necessary to have mor 
officers. It is stated that 44,000 officers in the Regular Ar 
will be advanced and promoted to higher and more lucrati 
positions and that subordinate officers in the Regular Arm: 
will take their places and in this way be advanced. Unless 
Army bill is amended not a single officer of the National Gui 
will be the beneficiary of any of these promotions. ‘They 
be gobbled up by the officers of the Regular Army. 

I am not only opposed to the Army bill for the reasons alhove 
stated, but I am likewise opposed to it because it is not what 
purports to be. The bill proposed by the War Department 
the opposite from universal military service, since it exem) 
15,000,000 of the 20,000,000 men of military age in the United 
States from any liability for ecmpulsory military service. ‘Tl 
bill reported by the Military Committee recognizes the principle 
universal liability for military service, since it makes every is 
of legal military age subject to compulsory service. The mili- 
tary age in the National Guard is from 18 to 45, and in | 
Regular Army from 18 to 35. The age fixed by the Army | 
was between 19 and 25, and they positively refuse to acce| 
any changes in these age limitations. The bill supported | 
the Military Committee makes the age limit from 21 to 40. 

Boys too young to have a voice in the affairs of the Gove: 
ment, boys who are incapacitated to make a contract, and boy: 
too young to vote should not be required to go to war agains 
their will. Laboring under these restrictions, it is unf: 
unjust, and undemocratic to draft them into service and fore 
them to cross the ocean against their will to enter the trencl\ 
and fight the battles of Europe. It is not fair to require milors 
against their will or against the will of their parents or guari- 
ans to go to the bloody battle fields and trenches of Europe «an 
leave every able-bodied man in the United States above the ax: 
of 25 absolutely relieved from liability to military service, : 
the Army bill does. I can not conscientiously support any me 
ure which exempts all liability for service above 25 and compe! 
only the boys of the country to do all the fighting for the | 
public, when it is proposed to send them 3,000 miles from tl 
homes, when there will be little probability that any of the! 
will ever return alive, and I shall not do so at the suggest 
or bidding of any man. No heartbroken mother whose boy Ww: 
sent to Europe against his will shall have me or my vote 
mind when she gets the sad news of his death and burial “ soi 
where in Europe.” Not for me to remind her in her sorrow ‘| 
mourning of a grave— 

Unmarked by a name, wnmarked by a stone, 
Where only the voice of the wind maketh moan 
O’er the mound where never a flower is strewn. 

It seems to me that this war should, for the present, be co"- 
fined to and fought out on the high seas. The submarine mu 
be conquered, or else the war will not end. If we were to rais' 
and send a million men to the firing line in Europe, it wou! 
not add a factor toward crushing the submarine. If the sub- 
' marine warfare can be ended, all admit that the war will soon 
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end; and with the destruction of the submarine, no man con- 
tends that there would then be any necessity to send an army 
to Europe. 

I am opposed to the Army bill because there is not a single line 
in it which exempts the farmer, whether landlord or tenant, 
though the Army bill supporters claim that this will be done. 
I shall vote for the committee bill because a distinct provi- 
sion is made for the exemption of all people on the farm and in 
other avocations who can better serve the country at home than 
in Europe. Provision was made in the committee vill not to draft 
for service in the present Army any of those who are needed in 
any industry or business, including the agricultural interests. 
Provision was likewise made in the committee bill for releasing 
those already in the service and refusing those who should 
offer to volunteer who are needed on the farm, which was not 
in the Army bill. In this way the farming element of the 
country would be taken care of to the complete satisfaction of 
every farmer, whether landlord or tenant, and, besides that, in 
this way the negro situation is taken care of. The negro 
laborer or farmer could be kept on the farm when it was de- 
sirable and necessary for him to be kept there. 

It is said that the Army bill will get the “slacker,” the 
coward, the loafers, and the vagrant whites and negroes of the 
country. Nothing of the sort will happen. But few of this 
class will be accepted. All of us would favor such a propusi- 
tion right at the beginning of the war, but it can not be done 
under the Army bill. The scheme is, as I understand it, to first 
have the registration of all persons between the ages of 19 
and 25. On a certain day all between these ages will be re- 
quired to appear at a voting precinct and register. Those who 
fail to do so will be arrested and on conviction sent to the 
chain gang from three to twelve months. Suppose these slackers, 
cowards, and vagrants above referred to do not go and register. 
What then? All you can do is to prosecute and convict them, 
and 90 out of every 100 will prefer to go to the chain gang for 
the maximum limit than to fight either on American soil or in 
the European trenches. The names of all those who register 
will be put in a box and their names will be drawn by officers 
to be appointed by the appointing officers of the State for 
service. It is utterly impossible to tell who will be drawn. It 
is a mere chance, a lottery. It is like drawing a jury to serve 
in the courts of the country. One does not know who is going 
io be drawn. The cowards and vagrants may not be drawn. 

The War College or Army bill contemplated that a military 
board composed only of Army officers should pass on who should 
go to the trenches and who should remain at home under the 
select-conscription plan, while the committee bill provided that 
a majority of this board should be composed of civilians, and 
home people at that. 

Under the Army bill the exempting officer representing the 
Government, whoever he may be, will decide who will go to war 
and who shall stay at home. This officer has the life, liberty, 
and freedom of every man drawn under his direction and con- 
trol. He and those under him will decide who shall go to war 
and who shail remain at home. He can take a white man after 
being drawn from the box and leave a negro, and vice versa. 
In effect, one’s liberty and freedom is in the hands of this officer 
the minute his name is drawn from the box. 

The Army bill does not provide, as many believe, for the 
exemption of married men. It does not necessarily follow that 
because a man is married that he will not be sent to the war. 
Unless his family is absolutely dependent upon him—and the 
exempting efficer is to be the judge of this—he will be given his 
inarching orders. 

I am opposed to the Army bill for another reason. It makes 
no provision for the boys drawn for service from the same 
county or community to go into the same companies. There is 
no provision for what is known as territorial recruitment. In 
ihe Army bill as submitted it makes it possible for one from any 
county in the district to be drafted and sent away from his 
neighbors and friends and go to the war beside a stranger from 
a different and distant State, and with no certainty from whom 
he will take orders. It is denied that this will happen, but 
there is nothing in the Army bill submitted for our vote to 
prevent this happening unless it is corrected by amendment. 
Under the provisions of the Army bill, boys grown up together 
1S neighbors, friends, and kinfolks would be broken up into 
small squads and placed among strangers from different States 
of the Union. 

In my judgment this Army bill, if enacted as proposed, means 
the beginning in this country in times of peace of a regular 
standing army. It means universal compulsory military service, 
and nothing short of it. A regular standing army in times of 
peace is contrary to all the cherished ideals of this great Re- 
public, and repugnant to American institutions and democratic 
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traditions. We should be careful lest in attempting to destroy 
militarism and autocracy abroad we will do those things which 
will have a tendency to destroy democracy at home. A great 
standing army in America involves the establishment of a 
military caste which is socially superior to any other caste and 
which is not amenable to the rules of conduct laid down for 
the civilian members of society. It discriminates between the 
walks of life, between the Army officer and soldier and the plain 
citizen in civil life. 

The advocates of the Army bill say that if we adopt the vol- 
unteer system and fail to raise a sufficient army of a million 
men as is desired that it will have a bad effect upon the Ger- 
man people. My reply is that it will have a worse effect upon 
the German people to conscript at the beginning, because Ger- 
many could well say that our people are against war, and that 
it was precipitated by those who fatten and become rich by 
war; that we did not have patriotism enough to volunteer; 
and for this reason the American Government was afraid to try 
the volunteer system. 

I believe it was Victor Emmanuel, whose last words to his son 
were “Live for Italy.” As an humble American citizen, my 
last words, so far as this vote is concerned, would be “ Live for 
America,” and if need be, to live and die for American liberty. 

Whatever may be the outcome of this measure, I trust that 
every man in this House and every human being in these United 
States may get behind the President and as one man back him 
up in his righteous efforts to bring this unholy war to a success- 
ful termination; that the entrance of America into this world- 
wide conflict, unparalleled in the history of the ages, may meet 
with the appreval of the God of the Universe, and that it may 
be His will that this Christian Nation may be the ultimate 
means of destroying German militarism and autocracy forever 
and ever, and that peace, freedom, and liberty may be estab- 
lished eternally and everlastingly to all the peoples of the earth. 
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Letter Adopted By Friends of Irish Freedom at Los Angeles, 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HENRY Z. OSBORNE, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
Ix tne House or Representatives, 
Thursday, May 10, 1917. 

Mr. OSBORNE. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include a letter adopted 
a mass meeting held under the auspices of the Friends of 
Irish Freedom, of Los Angeles. 

The letter is as follows: 
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THe O'RAHILLY BRANCH, 
FRIENDS OF IRISH FREEDOM 
Los Angeles, Cal., May 4, 191. 
IIon. If. Z Osrnorne, M. C., 
Washington, D. ©. 

Dear Sir: I have the honor to transmit herewith to you the inclosed 
letter, which explains itself, adopted at a mass meeting held under tl 
auspices of the Friends of Irish Freedom, of this city, in Clune \ud 
torium, this city, Sunday afternoon, April 29, and attended by fully 
2,500 people. Hon. Joseph Scott was chairman of the meeting 

With best wishes for a successful session, | have the honor t 
remain, 

Sincerely, yours, Pr. C. MuULQUEENEY 
wee, far / 

rum O'RAWILLY Brancu, 

IrieNps or IRisn Frerpos, 

Los Angeles, Cal., May 4, 191. 
Ifon. H. Z. Osponne, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 
Sin: We, American citizens of Los Angeles County of Irish blood, 


greet you with respect and gratitude, and unreservedly pledge to the 
House of Representatives, through you, our support in whatever mea 
ures the House may take in the present crisis. 

Ireland is the motherland of a large portion of our citizenship Men 
of Irish blood hold positions of responsibility and trust in the indu 
trial and social life, in the legislative, the executive, and the judiciary 


of every State in the Union. A glance at American history will show 
that ever since the days of Commodore Jack Barry, the father of the 
American Navy, they have held with honor and discharged with effi 
ciency the duties of some of the highest positions in the Army and 


Navy of our Republic. They have been conspicuous by their number 
and their gallant achievements in the Wars of the Revolution, of 181}: 


and in the Civil War, the war for the freedom of Cuba, and a young 
Zoston boy of our race was the first who fell in the recent expedition 
to Vera Cruz. 

To-day we are as ready as ever to do deeds of daring and sacrifle 
for the life and honor of this Republic, for America is our home and 
the home of our children, and if the integrity of her boundaries or the 
sovereignty of her people were attacked or threatened by any power 


in the world we would fight for both, even to the last drop of our blood. 
This we consider nothing more than our duty as citizens. 
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Our beloved country has declared war in support of a group of Euro- 
poan powers with the avowed purpose of upholding the ideals of democ- 
racy in the world and of giving to small nations the right to choose 
their own form of government. This program has our unqualified 


sympathy and support But, while human nature remains human, those 
who unselfishly love Ireland as their ancestral home can not but have 
serious doubts as to the sincerity of a proposal which would place 
them in the ludicrously incongruous position of knights errant, fight- 
ing for the freedom of small nations, while little Ireland is held in 
bondage by a power now loudest in her profession of concern (and in 
her demand for our support) for oppressed peoples. 

In view of the numbers and position of men of our race in this Re- 
public, and of their indisputably large share in the establishment and 
maintenance of our democratic institutions, we think that we are justi- 
fied in making appeal to the Congress and people of the United States 


in behalf of Ireland’s freedom. We, therefore, appeal to you and to 
the Congress of the United States to take such action as will secure 


the independence of Ireland not at the end of the war, when “ scraps 
of paper ” may safely be torn up, but now, when America’s intervention 
will count for more than at any time in the future, when her demands 
must receive consideration. 

We cordially thank you personally for the splendid action already 
taken in espousing Ireland’s just claim to freedom, and most respect- 
fully request that this letter be read to the House of Representatives 
and placed in the records, 

Respectfully submitted. 

Joserpn Scott, Chairman. 
P. C. MULQUBENEY, Secretary. 





War With Germany. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
BASCOM 


OF VIRGINIA, 


HON. C. SLEMP, 


Ix tne House or Representatives, 
Saturday, April 28, 1917. 


Mr. SLEMP. Mr. Speaker, the most momentous event in a 
nation’s history is its entrance into war. The responsibility for 
a declaration of war is placed by the Constitution on Congress, 
‘This is upon the theory that so important a step in a nation’s 
life should be taken only with the consent of the people as 
expressed through their chosen representatives. 

As a matter of practice and fact this view is superficial. The 
President in administering our foreign relations determines the 
question of peace or war. Congress has never declared war 
except upon the request of the President and has never refused 
to declare war when the President demanded it. This is the 
system under which Congress has always operated. 

It is fortunate, so far as consistency is concerned, if the views 
of a particular Member of Congress as to a declaration of war 
happen to be the views also expressed by the President and 
coincide with the assurances given by that Member to his coen- 
stituency. It is unfortunate if a Member of Congress has to 
repudiate his preelection statements so as to be with the 
President. It might be recalled, as illustrating our American 
system, that not six months ago many Members of Congress 
were on the stump arguing that Mr. Wilson should be reelected 
President and themselves elected to Congress not because we 
were going to war with Germany but because Mr. Wilson had 
“kept us out of war” with Germany. 

My own opponent for Congress, for example, a most worthy 

and able man, did little else in the campaign than declaim upon 
the horrors of war, painting word pictures of weeping mothers 
and sorrowing fathers, attempting to establish the inference 
that a Democratic administration would not involve this country 
in war, but that a Republican administration would so involve 
it. How practically the entire Democratic membership of Con- 
gress could so soon vote for war illustrates how people, even 
Members of Congress, adjust themselves to new conditions in 
this most rapidly moving age. The calm assurances that such 
a change in position needs only a cursory apology and explana- 
tion, or none at all, is beyond both belief and precedent. This 
a matter, however, of individual conscience. 
So far as I am individually concerned, I voted for the decla- 
ration of war against Germany and am in favor of prosecuting 
the war with every resource we have available. Whether a dif- 
ferent course on the part of our Government in its relation 
with Germany during the European war could have prevented 
war is of course open to serious question. Probably our en- 
trance into war could have been longer averted, but soon or late 
the fight between what Germany demanded of the world and what 
the world would yield to her had to be made, and the United 
States had to become a party whether she would or no. 

No one ean project himself into the future and in retrospect 
see the currents or the forees operating in his own day. 


is 


we can observe them, we see one nation with marvelous skill 
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As best | 


| sourees, 





and energy build up a military system to which every individus 
in that nation is a contributing unit, announcing the doctriy, 
that its own people should dominate the universe and that an) 
war is to them justifiable which has their world domination » 
an inspiring cause. Against this policy the United States h 

entered the war, throwing into it the weight of its great 
With my country’s position, I most earnestly synip: 
thize. 

The war in which we are engaged is therefore now our wa 
and if truth be told has been our war from the beginning. \\ 
have technieal grounds of warfare with Germany in her rur} 
less submarine policy and in her destruction of American |j\ 
and property in acknowledged defiance of international law 
but in its larger aspect the question we are fighting about is. 
its final analysis, whether this work! shall be a fit place in wh 
to live and whether a people in getting “ their place in the su: 
shall destroy any nation that crosses its path. If we yield 
Germany in the present situation we should doubtless see eit 
a victorious Germany or the flower of the humun race dest 
itself on the battlefield. If the improbable happens and ( 
many defeats the allies, it would be our turn next, for in 
view of Germany we were not neutral during the European y 
and believing thus Germany would make us pay her cost of 
war if she could, and probably she could. 

We have been living in fancied security because we are 3. 
miles from the scene of battle. But we are now within ra 
of the submarine, and once we are without the protection 
the British fleet, then even Germany’s battleships could def 
our own fleet, then bombard our cities, and land armed for 
on our coast, so that it was also to our self-interest to e: 
the struggle. It is a dreadful thing to engage in war; it 
more dreadful thing to see the men of this whole planet 
gaged in killing each other. The pain and suffering of 
living and the burdens posterity will have to bear, are }) 
of the consequences of the world war. We ought to bear « 
sacrifices cheerfully, however, because we are fighting for 
larger things, the larger ideals of life, expressed in the trim 
of democracy. We are fighting, indeed, for the right of 
people of any and every nation, so long as they keep within 
bounds of justice and honor, to have the blessings of | 
undisturbed by the ambitions or unholy desires of anv 
nation. 

Peace and tranquillity can not exist in the world so long 
we have a marauder nation in the world, neither can we 
such a condition so long as a nation exists in the world wit! 
spy system that entirely encircles the earth, with whi: 
further its ambitions and nefarious purposes, nor can we |! 
such a happy state so long as we have a nation that belie 
has the right to destroy all the nations of the earth soe 1! 
might establish its own system of culture. 

When, therefore, the responsibility, in part, became mi 
determine whether or not the United States should be 
militant faeter in this work! struggle far the preservatio 
cherished principle—that of human liberty—and for our 
preservation as well, I cast my vote not aggressively for 
but defensively against a state of war that already exist 
so doing I felt that I was discharging my duty to civiliz: 
to the whole world, and to ourselves, 


Behold The Flag. 








EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. DANIEL R. ANTHONY, Jr 
OF KANSAS, 
In tne Hovse or Representatives, 
Thursday, May 10, 1917. 


Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. 
to insert in the Recorp 
Kansas. 

The composition is as follows: 


THE FLAG. 


Speaker, under leave to print I desi: 
a patriotic composition of a citizen 


BEHOLD 


[By Ignatius I. Murphy, of Topeka, Kans.] 


Behold the flag, purest emblem of order, law, Christian civiliza 
that ever saluted the dawn. 

Behold the flag, immortalized by Washington, her beauteous f: 
spread from Gulf to coast by Jefferson, redeemed by blessed Lin: 
in strife, momentous, victorious, that struck the shackle from 
slave, and made our country one, preserving every star in the natio: 
banner, Old Glory shines in radiance o’er the finest expanse of God 
earth, 











of high heaven the 
*, symbolizing humanity's fondest 


floating in the 


flag, 


eternal Capital of the eternal Republi 


the zephyrs 


Behold 


dearest hope, forever proclaiming justice, human brotherhood 
out the land. : . P , 
Behold the flag, unstained, untarnished, bejeweled, g) 
-kest night, her triumphant progress across the centuri« 
+. Who dare touch with profaning hand this sleep 
n of an ardent people, brave, strong, free: 


yr in 


in 
dat 
ligh 
gaardi ; ers ; ; : 
hold the flag, inspiration of a mighty race, mingling in 





B iment 





of her native-born children and liberty lovers from ev clit eking 
naught but the common good, thirsting to serve all mankind ‘neath 


the sheltering wgis of the Red, White, and Blue. 
Behold the flag, ne’er drooped in dust of defeat, ( 

fathers of the Revolution, their names imperishably writt 

of gold on the pages of Columbia’s history, defying the age 
Behold the flag, precious, sublime inheritance, benison of Ameri 




















faith, power, unity; we consecrate anew our hearts, our ils, our 
eager, willing service of hand and brain to thy defense ar er 
elory. In the sunshine of thy glowing colors, in the proud 
thy past, in the bright promise of the future, may thou, by tl Father's 
care, lead the nations to farther heights, more generous a noble 
deeds, till the “sword is beaten into the plowshare ar peac 
bel hallowed peace, reigns among all the sons of n in a world 
r iblican. 
Suggested Basis for a Just War-Tax Levy. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
YT Yr r Y i ’ r 
HON. JOHN W. LANGLEY, 
OF KENTUCKY, 
In tHe Houser or Representatives 
Friday, May 11, 1917. 
M LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, pursuant to the authority 


granted to me by the House I submit the following 
a war-tax levy, adopted by the Kentucky Manufacturer 
and Shippers’ Association. 


suggestions 
for 5 
I regard these suggestions as logical 
and just and well worthy of the careful consideration this 


In Miy . 


ot 


JUST WAR-TAX LEVY. 
a vast increase in 
the prosecution 

Manufacturers 


SUGGESTED BASIS FOR A 

In view of the fact that 
immediately demanded for 
ed by the Kentucky 


enues is 
it is 
A ciation 


our natio 
the 


Shi 


¢ 
ot 
and 











through: | 


‘1 path of | 
majestic | 
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tt it is the duty of American business to make necessary sacrifices of | 
I in order to execute the national purpose. It is, ve urged | 
this association that such taxes as are essential should sely | 
d so that the Government may secure a maxim of re ie with | 
mum of injury to business. | 
rhe following principles are respectfully suggested as a ind basis 
of a just levy: | 
Resolved, That we respectfully submit that th princip should 
nized as a sound basis of a just levy: | 
lirst. That no tax should be retroactive for the year 1916 Che in- 
tax for that period has been in great part received and distributed, 


therefore can not be recalled. 


‘Second. The exemption from personal income tax should be lowered 


to at least $1,500 annual net income as the basis of taxation for single 
persons and to $2,000 annual net income as the basis of taxation for 
heads of families, in order that the obligation to contribute to the sup- 
port of the Government may be recognized as a general duty. 


= 


Third. That no tax should be laid upon corporate forms of doing 

siness that does not equally apply to other forms of busir or 
wealth-producing agencies, 

Fourth. That corporations, both large and small in more suc 
cessfully and equitably taxed by raising the normal tax to the neces 





sary amount, rather than preserving the present normal rate and secur- 


ing added revenue by progressively increasing the excess-profits tax 
which gives no due consideration to the differing risks of particular 
forms of business. 

Fifth. That no form of individual or business incom hould be 
taxed twice unless all forms of individual and business in are sub- 


ted to a like tax.’ 





Increase of the Military Establishment. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
S. D. FESS, 
OF OHIO, 
In tue House or Representatives, 
Saturday, May 12, 1917. 


Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, I shall vote to allow Col. Roosevelt 
to organize a division for European service. I have listened to 
all the objections as detailed in the opposition. The chief ob- 


HON. 


jection is that it will interfere with the plans of the administra- 
tion. 
policy. 
Mr. Speaker, what every Member of this House, on either 
L igainst 
It is not plan or policy that is demanded, but it is 


Many Members declare it will interrupt the Government’s 


side of the Chamber, wants is a successful campaign : 
our enemy, 


rr 


the 


discussing 


resuits field. Victeries ¢: ‘ Vie 1 i ¢ 
poli 


byplays here in Washington. YV 


in 


£ress 





ing force at the front backes 
If we succeed in this war, i i 
cooperation with those of ou 


patriotism 


Marshal 





i ts» ou ’ 

the moral effect it will hav 

If that be true, it is als ssi 
be linked up in sympathy with th | \ | 
Navy. If we proceed the bi ( 
country should not be lb ! 
policy of the n tary org i i oO e Nat Wie 
ai ( Tl peo] 1) 
wat nd ‘ nd » | \ ( ( ; 
to the igtt » j L a it ¢ 
force for the fro 

The ap rf y i ( | 
of pi rt ) oO t hie oun 1 I ) I 

Mi R SeVE it t ] 1 ot if I < aio} ( , 
arouse Americanism a in ( ( I thi 
terest SI s.1 er than ad! eC to 
I sh vot I » | 


EXTENSION 


OF REMARK 


HON. WIL] 


4. 


ALAM SBS. 
NSYLVA 





. rd May 1 1! ‘™ 

Mr. VARI Mr. Speak I strongly f 
il thi hy provis I tu { 4 , it io 
divisior dt ‘ t to Franes [ favor i t Wee i ( 
\ ( d be recré t in our ¢ 
we ‘ { set ] ] | ur ¢ 
enil ft Ame ea in war 

ski | il 1 to cht f Am¢ l. 

a n be ad | him, nccoraer Dv 

“al who I (i to? ted S ? 

The W no one who felt mor re it selk @ 
servi hould be adopted the milit poli of the Na 
That } I was desirable becaus it eliminated discrim 
because it treated all alike, because it insured th t th 
everyone must do his duty, re dless of finar Ol } her 
kind of standing a man might have. But it was not 1 t 1 
exclude from serving those who, although above ‘ 
tion age, wanted to serve their country. 

There is nothing inconsistent in authorizi this 
force to go to France. The men in the proposed R { 
sion will be above conscription age. They are the 1 
without Roosevelt’s leadership, would be left out of the n 
plan. Mr. Roosevelt has stated clearly that every ma nh 
division will be above conscription age. The fact that 200,009 
Americans have applied for a place in the Roosevelt 
shows what an appeal it has made to the ] { of the 
American people. 

Winning of the war may actually depend upon our r 
to-day to the question whether we will grant or refuse Ro ‘ 
velt’s patriotic appeal to serve the country The French com- 


snid that the moral effect 
ould he 


ha 
France ji 


Washingt 
troops 


in 
American 


mission, recently 


of: having 


on, 


in imediately \ 





tremendous: that it would hearten all the men in the trenches; 
that it would erush the spirit of the German soldier ho ll 
realize that the advance guard would be followed by mi 


of other American soldiers. 


The French commission has been frank in saying that Ar 
can troops are desired immediately, that even 20,000 now would 
be of greater influence than 100,000 later on This is tl 
period of the war. The French and British com ion both 


want Col. Roosevelt. They have not made formal represet 
tions for the sending of Roosevelt, but those who have t 
with the French and British commissions are well awa { 
they would welcome the arrival of Roosevelt in Fi f 
best evidence of America’s whole-souled pat pation in fl 


war on the side of civilization. 
As one of the two living ex-Presidents, as a fe er Com- 
mander in Chief of the American Army, : colonel Volun 





Is2 





teers in the Spanish-American War, with actual military ex- 
perrence, 1 
better fitted to head the first expeditionary force to France. 
Col, Roosevelt himself has specified that the force should be 
commanded by one of the Regular Army officers, to whom he 
would be subordinate. He is not seeking to exploit himself. He 
is seeking an opportunity to serve his country and the cause 
of humanity. 

His personality is one 
of America will rally. 
division or divisions,-it will be an impetus to patriotism. 


around which the best fighting spirit 
If he is permitted to organize his 
In- 


stead of interfering with conscription, it will help conscription, | 


because it will put the fire of patriotism into every young man’s 
heart to see this former President of the United States leading 
the first expeditionary force to France. 


The Roosevelt expedition can go to France within two 
months. It can be organized more quickly than the conscription 
forces. It can be in France fighting and quickening the pa- 


triotic pulse of America as well as heartening the allies, while 
we are preparing the larger forces at home. It will make the 
United States immediately effective in the war. 

There is no reasonable excuse or justification for denying 
Col. Roosevelt the right to serve the Nation at the battle 
front. The public, which has demonstrated its approval of the 
project, will interpret congressional objection of it in only one 
way. They will say the party in power was influenced by 
political consideration; by the fear that Roosevelt would come 
home a hero. In answer to that, I say that he will come home a 
hero, but that it will reflect credit upon the red blood of 
America. 


The Federal Farm-Loan Act Unjust to the Borrower. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


CHARLES H. DILLON, 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA, 


TON. 


IN rue Howser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, May 14, 1917. 


Mr. DILLON. Mr. Speaker, on May 11, 1917, I introduced 
House bill 4375, to amend section 22 of the Federal farm-loan act. 
The necessity for this amendment is forcefully presented by Hon. 
H. L. Loucks, of Watertown, S. Dak., in his valuable work, “ The 
Great Conspiracy of the House of Morgan, and How to Defeat 
It,” on page 175. 

Section 12 of the Federal farm-loan act provides—- 

Funds transmitted to farm-loan associations by Federal land banks 
to be loaned to its members shall be in current funds, or farm-loan 
bonds, at the option of the borrower. 

Section 22 provides: : 

Whenever any farm-loan bonds, or coupons or interest payments af 
such bonds, are due under their terms they shall be payable at the land 
bank by which they were issued in gold or lawful money. 

Under the Federal reserve act the current funds in the future 
will be largely Federal reserve bank notes. Any money that will 
pass current in business transactions may be called current funds, 
yet the current funds may not be gold or lawful money. 7 can 
not see any just reason why the borrower on his loan suvuld 
receive current funds and be compelled to repay in gold or 
lawful money. He ought to be permitted to repay with the same 
kind of money he receives. 

It is unnecessary to discuss what is included in the term 
“lawful money,” because the mortgage will be drawn with a 
provision for repayment in gold. When the law provides for 
repayment “in gold or lawful money,” the parties to the 
contract will evidently provide that repayment shall be made in 
gold. 

When an insurance company issues a policy it always pro- 
vides favorable terms for the company and unfavorable terms 
for the insured. Likewise the lender takes no chances, and the 
mortgage usually provides for repayment in gold. The lender 
always has shifted the chances and burdens upon the borrowing 
debtor; and whenever the law provides for a payment in gold 
or lawful money the court will allow the parties to the contract 
to specify that the payment shall be in gold. 

The practical workings of this act will require the payment 
of every mortgage to be made in gold coin, so the borrower will 
not be permitted to pay in current funds or in lawful money. 
It will not do to say that the borrower might insist on a 


provision in the contract to pay in current funds or lawful 
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t is doubtful whether there is any man in the country | 








| money, because he will be required to stipulate for a gold pay- 
| ment before he can secure any money. , 
| It may be said that the Government will maintain the parity 
on all of its moneys, and hence the debtor will assume no risk 
in contracting to repay in gold. Yet no good reason exists for 
placing these chances and burdens on the borrower. We i 
| member that in the Civil War gold went up to $2.85, and thos 
who had the gold made tremendous profits during that perio 
of our history. In 1907 there was not enough currency in ci; 
culation to transact current business. It was hoarded; and tly 
Wall Street brokers refused to give up gold or currency withoy 
a premium, Again, in 1914 the rates for drafts and eabli 
| rose to prices which were equivalent to a substantial premiu: 
on gold. 
| It is common knowledge that practically all our farm mo 
gages are now payable in gold coin. 
| provide for repayment in gold. It is estimated that the « 
now payable in gold will amount to billions of dollars. Gi: 
coin has ceased to circulate in European countries and 
little of it is now circulating in the United States. On acco 


Our loans to the allies y 


of the war the European countries can not maintain a pa 
on their moneys. No one can tell at what time it will be 
possible for us to maintain a parity on our moneys. 

The present tendency is to mobilize all the gold in the Fede: 
reserve banks. Under the laws these central banks can rea 
out over the country and pull into their vaults the gold fo: 
erly distributed among the smaller banks and thus place in 
hands of a few bankers a dangerous power. The Federal 
serve Board has been insistent that House bill 3673, to anv 
the Federal reserve act, should be passed. This bill has pas 
both Houses and is now in conference. The practical pur}. 
of this amendment will be to put into control of the Fede: 
Reserve System practically all the gold of the country. 

The bill that I am proposing would do no one any injusti: 
It would allow repayment of loans made under the Feder 
farm-loan act to be made in the same funds as were recei\ 
by the borrower. Certainly during this period the farn 
ought not to be required to carry the burdens and chances 
having to pay loans at a premium. If there should be a & 
eral demand for payment of loans in gold, there would be }) 
one result; the borrower would have to pay a premium to « 
tain money to repay his loan. 


it 


Our Flag. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. GEORGE HOLDEN TINKHAN. 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
Ix tue House or REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monday, May 14, 1917. 


Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include an article or 
“Our flag,” its history and its anniversaries, together with 
list of patriotic days and holidays, a calendar of American | 
tory, and the laws and etiquette of the flag. 

The article is as follows: 

TOGETHER Wi" 
AMER 


! 

| 

| Our Fuiac, Its History AND ITs ANNIVERSARIES, 

| List oF Patriotic Days AND HoLipays—A CALENDAR OF 
HISTORY AND THE LAWS AND ETIQUETTE OF THE FLAG—THE 
THE CoAT OF ARMS, AND THE GREAT SEAL OF THE COMMONWI 
OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


OUR FLAG, 


In June, 1776, a committee of Congress, accompanied by Gen. W 
ington, called upon Betsy Ross, of Philadelphia, and engaged lhe 
make a model fag from a rough drawing, which was modified by G 
Washington in pencil, and who at Betsy Ross’s suggestion 
a five-pointed star for the star of six points which was in the oris 
draft. The model made by Mrs. Ross was adopted as the official tlas 
the United States by act of Congress passed on June 14, 1777. 
consisted of 13 stripes, alternate red and white, with 13 white sta: 

ja blue field. The 13 stripes denote the 13 original Colonies; I 
denotes courage; its white, purity; its blue, loyalty and devotion 
its stars, high aspirations and Federal union. It embodies the pur] 
and history of the Government itself. It records the achievement 
its defenders upon land and sea. It heralds the heroism and sacri!) 
of our Revolutionary fathers, who planted free government on tt! 
continent and dedicated it to liberty forever. It attests the struggles « 
our Army and the valor of our citizens in all the wars of the Repub! 
It has been sanctified by the blood of our best and bravest. It record 
the glorious work of ee and the martyrdom of Lincoln. |! 
has been bathed in the tears of a sorrowing people. It has been glovifie: 
in the hearts of a freedom-loving people, not only at home but in ever) 
part of the world. Our flag expresses the will of a free people and pro 


substitt 


i+ 
Its 





os 
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claims that they are supreme and acknowledge no earthly mannan | 
other than themselves. Veterans, no wonder you love that flag! 

vive it to all of us im our hearts that we may share with you that 3 
that reverence, and that same spirit of willingness to dice for me: | 
Star-Spangled Banner! (From an address by Channing HI. Cox, | 


sneaker Massachusetts House of Representatives, delivered on Plag 
Day, 1916, at Haverhill, Mass.) 
FLAG ANNIVERSARIES. 

January 1-2, 1776: Grand Union Flag (British union and 15 stripes) 
hoisted over Washington’s headquarters at Cambridge, Mass, This 
was the first real flag of the Colonies. _ 

February 8, 1776: Colonial Congressional Committee accepted nav 








e consisting of 13 stripes, alternate red and white, with a rattle 
snake diagonally across it. 

March 17, 1776: The first display of the Grand Union Flag in Boston 
was on the day that town was evacuated by the British. 

November 16, 1776: First foreign salute to an American flag. This 
was to the Grand Union Fiag, and was given by = Dutch governor, 
De Graaf, at the island of St. Eustatius to the brig - 
manded by Capt. Robinson 





Andrea Deria, com 















MESSIONAL RECORD. 


ISS 


July 1, 1898, Battle of KI Can 
July 5, 1898, destruction of ¢ ‘ 
July 1-3, 1863, Battle of G \ 





_— amber 17, 1862, victory a t Vin 
October 12, 1492, Columbus d 

Ox tob ver 19, 1864, Battle of Ced ( : 
November 8, 1861, evacuation of I R 
November 24, 1863, Battle of ko M 
December 15-16, it N 
December 20, 186 of Sa 
December 20, 162 e Vi 1 
B HOLIDAYS IN MA ACTIUSETT Wii 


January 1, New Year’s Day; 1917 
Febrnary 22, Washington's Birthda 1S5 
AI 19, Patriots’ Day; 1894, 

May “20, Memorial Day; ISSI. 

July 4. Independence Day; 1856 

Sept *mber, first Monday in, Labor Da ISS 
October 12, Columbus Day; 1910 














June 14, 1777: First strictly American flag decreed by Congress. This | November, by proclamation, Thanksgiving D Is 
fl displaced the British union by 13 stars, and the first flag of this | December 25, Christmas Day: 1856 
de 1 was made by Betsy Ross, at her home in Philadelphia. It | PLA i 
contained 13 stripes, alternate red and white, and 13 white stars upon | se Fee 
blue field. Che Constitution is the basis of all law and the flag is its 
June 14, 1777: Capt. John Paul Jones appointed to the -ommand of Phe American f the emblem of our count 4 th urd lr 
ihe Ranger. It was Jones who first displayed the Stars and Stripes | national flag in the world It represen libert and erty i 18 
on a naval vessel. It was also he who had previously first hcisted “the | obedtens to law 5 
flag America "’ on doard the naval vessel Alfred in 1775. | he flag contains 13 stripes, alternat do and vy 
August 3, 77: First display of the Stars and Stripes was over | the 15 original States; and a star for ea State In t 
Fert Stanwix, N. Y. ' The tield of the flag is the stripts, the I s th lue and 
September 11, 1777: The American flag first carried in battle at the | stars. The colors of the flag are red, representi ilon white f 
Brandywine. This was the first great battle fought after its adoption | senting hope, purity, and truth; blue, representing loyalty, sin t 
y the Continentai Congress, and justice; and its stars, high aspirations and lederal Union 
‘January 28, 1778: First appearance on a foreign stronghold at flag is known as Old Glery, Stars and Stripes, Star-Spangled Bann 
Nassau, Bahama Islands. The Americans captured Fort Nassau from | and the Red, White, and Blu 
the British, and promptly raised the Stars and Stripes. Phe arrangement of the stars on the flag is regulated by law and 
February 14, 1778: First foreign salute to the Stars and Stripes. | Exeentiv order. An Executive order wed Oct r 26, 1912, provided 
John Paul Jones entered Queberon Bay, near Brest, France, and received | +8 stars to be arranged in six ’ vs of eight star ach 
ite of nine guns from the French fleet, under Admiral La Motte arting in the upper left-hand corner and reading each row from 
Piguet. Jones had previously saluted the French fieet with 21 guns. ft to right, gives the star of each State in order of the State ral 
April 24, 1778: John Paut Jones achieved the honor of being the first ation of the Constitution and admission to the Union, as follows 

















ficer of the American Navy to compel a regular British man-of-war First row: 1, Delawar: Pennsylvania: 3. New J ey { Ceor 
to strike her colors to the new flag. | gia; 5, Connecticut; 6, Massa h setts 7, Maryland; 8, South Carol i 
lebraary 3, 1783: First appearance of the American flag in a British | Second row: 9, New Ha hive 0, Virginia; 11. New York i 
rt bj - the ship Bedford, of Massachusetts, which arrived in the River | Nerth Carolina; Lo, Khode ‘Tl: und; 14, Vermont LS, Kentucky Lu, 
(thames on this date. Tennesse¢ 
ptember 13, 1784: First displayed in China by Capt. John Green, Third row: 17, Ohio; 18, Louisiana: 19, Indiana; 20, M 
the Empress, in Canton River, The natives said it was as beauti 21, Ihlinois; 22, Alabama; 23, Maine; 24, Missour 
ful as a flower, and the Chinese continued to call it the “ flower flag ’ Fourth row Arkansas ; 26. Michigan: 27. Florida 23, 1 
many years. 29. Iowa; 30, Wisconsin; 351. California 2, Minne i 
September 30, 1787—-August 10, 1790: The American flag completed | __Pifth row: 65, Oregon; 54, Kansas; 55, West Virginia §, Nevada 
its first trip around the world, borne by the ship Columbia, sailing | Nebraska ; 38, Colorado; 50, North Dakela; 4 South Dakota 
from Boston. : sixth row tl, Montana; 42, Washington ! Idaho; 44, Wyoming: 
January 13, 1794: Ameriean flag changed by act of Congress, owing | 45. Utah; 46, Oklahoma; 47, New Mexico; 48, Arizona 
o two new States (Kentucky and Vermont) being admitted to the Che dimensions of the flag are fixed by an Ex iti der issued 
Union, The flag now had two stars and two stripes added to it, mak- | May 26, 1916. Its length should be just 1.9 times its height. 
ing 15 stripes and stars. This was the Star-Spangled Banner, and | rhe union, or part of the flag on which the tars a i ould 
nder this flag our country fought and won three wars to maintain her | n Stripes high and its length 0.76 of the height { 
existence—the so-called naval war with France in 1798; that with the stars 1 pointed, with ene point directly upward 
Barbary States in 1801-1805; and that with England in 1812-1815. | When a new State is admitted the star is not added to the flag unt 
January 26, 1813: U. §. frigate Esser, first warship to fly the | the Fourth of July next eceeding the dat f admi 
American flag in the Pacific, after rounding Cape Horn. ‘The Esseu wth ' 
destroved British commerce in the Pacific to the amount of $6,000,000. | . : 
Built at Salem, Mass., and launched September 30, 1799. | fhe flag should be raised at sunrise and low da net it may 
April 4, 1818: Congress by act decreed a retufn to the original | d at otl time it should ne bb ft out night Keey 
13 stripes and a star for every State in the Union, to be added to the hit ls un li r the fire of an enem 
‘flag on the July 4 following a State's admission to the Union. This is | On Memorial Day the flag should be displayed af ha 
ihe present law in relation to the flag. | rive until noon, and at the peak from noon unt nsef 
August 24, 1824: The Stars and Stripes were raised for the first | In raising the flag to half-staff or half-mast, it should alwa rim 
time over the cupola of the Massachusetts Statehouse, on Beacon Hill, | to the peak and then lowered one breadth of the flag In ng it 
on the occasion of the visit of Lafayette to Boston. | it should first be run back to the peak and then tired I M i 
_ August 10, 1831: The name “ Old Glory” given to our national flag be allowed to touch the ground 
by Capt. William Driver, of the brig Charles Doggert. The flag was When the Star-Spangled Banner is played } tand and ! no 


presented to the captain and contained 110 yards of bunting. It is | % 
now said to be in the Essex Institute, at Salem. 3 
October 18, 1867: First official display of the American flag in {| /\4 





tanding, in silence, until it is finis! 





When the flag is passing on parade, or in 
t; if sitting, rise, stand at attention, and une 





Alaska. On this day, at Sitka, the capital, the Russian flag was hauled | ‘The flag should never be worn as the whole or part ‘ 
down and the American flag run up before the barracks and in the | # badge it should be worn over the left breast 
‘sence of both Russian and American troops. In Seat. the flag should never be festooned ! 
; ae ng fla 
ia , PATRIOTIC DAYS IN MASSACHUSETTS, if hung so stripes are horizontal, union s — e ; 
lebruary 12, Lincoln's Birthday. corner 
rebruary 22, Washington's Birthday. If hung perpendicularly, union should b 1 nt pe ) 
March 17, Evacuation Day. When the national flag and another flag fly from sa t 
April 19, Patriot's Day. ail be double halvacll. cae fur ene Sua: 
April ants Gen, Grant's Birthday, Che flag should never be placed below a person sitting 
May ; 7 Memorial Day. Ww irom earried in parade, or when crossed with other fl the = 
June Vlag Day. i} and Stripes should always be at right. 

Tune 17, Bunker Hill Day. | When the flag is used in unveiling a statue ot t it should r 
July 4, Independence Day. wwed to fall to the ground, but should aloft to w 
ANNIVERSARIES AND OTHER DAYS ON WHICH TIE FLYING OF li FLAG ; ming a distinctiv feature during th ! e cer 

IS SUGGESTED. = ; . ' 2 ehacl 
Arbor and Bird Day, iast Saturday in April. ’ 7 a ee a ee ee scala cain 
Labor Day, first Monday in September. AS an ir covering, the union shonld be at the right as you fa 


January 1, 1863, emancipation proclamation. 
January 8. 1815, battle near New Orleans, LB 
January 15, 1865, capture of Fort Fisher. 





iltar, and nothing should be placed upon the flag except the H 











lag never he reverse excen ‘ 9 if ‘ ’ 
rebruary 8, 1862, capture of Roanoke Island. rhe flag should never be reversed execpt fn = Caer 
lebruary 16, 1862, capture of Fort Donelson. Piac LAws. 
Februay 18, ia capture otc harleston, S. C. HE FLAG OF THE COMMONWEALTH. 

arch 7-8, 1862, victory at Pea Ridge, Ark. ites, ait tent aati oe lea ea = ree 

March 9, 1862, battle of the Govnchade Monitor and Merrimac, os a ~ oe a Pee oan ft ceemmaants oe ; 
April 8, 1865, capture of Petersburg. ee - — a ti tn 1 ae cha a. >; f the R vised aes Saas a aa 
April 8, 1865, capture of Richmond. field a. th ae mand oti blue shicld cr 
April 6-7, 1862. victory at Shiloh, Tenn. ee anne ae i: ¢ wield (Ch, 229. Acts of 1908 ran aimed 
April 29, 1862, capture of New Orleans. Sees wee ee 1915.) ite Held, 1, aad, ACES OF I. : 
May 1, 1898, Battle of Manila. Celt wae a 
May 5-~7, 1864, Battle of the Wilderness. THE OBSERVANCE OF PLAG DAY. 
May 30, 1862, evacuation of Corinth. Resolved, That the governor shall annually set apart the 14th « y 
May 31—June 1, 1862, victory at Fair Oaks. of June as flag day, that date being the anniversary the adoption of 
June 14, 1777, adoption of Stars and Stripes as national emblem, the national flag by the Continental Congress in the year and 
June 19, 1864, battle between Kearsarge and Alabama, shall issue his proclamation recommending that the day be observed by 
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the people of the Commonwealth in the display of the flag and in such 
other ways as will be in harmooy with the general character of the day, 
(Ch, 5, Resolves of 1911.) 


THE DISPLAY OF TIIE NATIONAL AND STATE FLAGS ON STATE BUILDINGS, 


The flag of the United States and the flag of the Commonwealth 
shall be displayed on the main or administration building of each of 
the publie institutions of the Commonwealth. The flags shall be of 
suitable dimensions and shall be flown every day when the weather 
permits. The cost of such flags and of the necessary means for their 
display shall be paid from the appropriations for the several institu- 
tions. Ch. 60, Acts of 1909.) 


THE DISPLAY OF THE UNITED STATES FLAG ON SCHOOLHOUSES, 


The school committee of every city and town shall provide for each 
schoolhouse in which a public school is maintained and which is not 
otherwise supplied a United States flag of silk or bunting not less than 
4 feet in length, and suitable apparatus whereby the flag shall be dis- 
played on the schoolhouse building or grounds every school day when the 
weather permits, and on the inside of the schoolhouse on other school 
days. Failure to observe this law for a period of five consecutive ore 
upon the part of the master or principal in charge of the school at the 
time shall be punished by a fine of not more than $5 for each period 
of five days of such negligence, unless such failure is caused by the 
school committee in not providing the said master or principal with a 
flag, in which case the said penalty shall be imposed on those directl 
responsible for the failure so to supply the said master or principal, 
Said penalty shall be imposed by any court of competent jurisdiction 
within the Commonwealth, (Ch, 232, Acts of 1911.) 


MISUSE OF NATIONAL OR STATE FLAGS, 


Whoever publicly mutilates, tramples upon, defaces, or treats con- 
temptuously the flag of the United States or of Massachusetts, whether 
such flag is public or private property, or whoever displays such flag or 
any representation thereof upon which are words, figures, advertise- 
ments, or designs, or who shall in this commonwealth expose to public 
view, manufacture, sell, expose for sale, give away or have in posses- 
sion for sale or to give away or for use for any purpose, any article or 
substance, being an article of merchandise or a receptacle of merchan- 
dise or articles upon which shall be attached through a wrapping or 
otherwise, engraved or printed in any manner, a representation of 
the United States flag, shall be punished by a fine of not less than 
ten nor more than one hundred dollars; but a flag which belongs to 
a Grand Army post, to a camp of the Legion of Spanish War Veterans. 
or which is the property of or is used in the service of the Unite 
States or of this commonwealth may have the names of battles and 
the name and number of the organization to which such flag belongs 
inscribed thereon. Words, figures, advertisements, or designs attached 
to, or directly or indirectly connected with, the flag or any representa- 
tion thereof in such manner that the flag or its representation is used 
to attract attention to or advertise such words, figures, advertisements, 
or designs, shall for the purposes of this act be deemed to be upon 
the flag. (Chap. 570, acts of 1914.) Not to apply to publications 
issued solely for the purpose of giving information in relation to the 
flag or to publications issued solely for the purpose of promoting 
patriotism or encouraging the study of American history; but no 
words, figures, designs or other marks of any kind shall be placed upon 
the flag or any representation thereof. (Chap. 36, general acts of 1916.) 

MISUSE OF FOREIGN FLAGS. 


Whoever publicly mutilates, tramples upon, defaces, or treats con- 
temptuousiy the flag or emblem of a foreign country at peace with the 
United States, whether such flag or emblem is public or private prop- 
erty, or whoever displays such flag or emblem or any representation 
thereof upon which are words, figures, advertisements, or designs, shall 
be punished by a fine of not less than five nor more than fifty dollars, 
(Chap. 197, acts of 1912.) 

DISPLAY OF FOREIGN FLAGS OR EMBLEMS ON PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


Whoever displays the flag or emblem of a foreign country upon the 
outside of a State, county, city, or town building or public school- 
house shall be punished by a fine of not more than $20; but the pro- 
visions of this section shall not apply when a citizen of such foreign 
country becomes the guest of the United States or of this common- 
wealth, if the governor by proclamation authorizes the flag of the 
country of which such guest is a citizen to be displayed upon public 
buildings other than schoolhouses. (Sec. 6, chap. 206, revised laws.) 


CALENDAR OF AMERICAN HISTORY. 
{Arranged by Stephen F. Littleton.] 


January 1, Emancipation Proclamation, 1863. ( 
January 2, Georgia ratified Constitution of United States, 1788. 
January 3, Battle of Princeton, 1777. 
January 4, Clarksville, Tenn., taken by Federals, 1865. 
January 5, Battle of the Kegs, 1778. 
January 6, Federal expedition against Fort Fisher, 1865. 
January 7, Israel Putnam, patriot, born, 1718. 
January 8, Battle of New Orleans, 1815. 
January 9, Connecticut ratified Constitution of United States, 1788. 
January 10, Battle of Middle Creek, Ky., 1862. 
January 11, Battle of Arkansas Post, 1863. 
January 12 
January 13, Battle of Point Pierre, 1815. 
January 14, Congress ratifies treaty of peace, 1784. 
January 15, Federals take Fort Fisher, 1865. 
January 16, treaty with Samoa ratified, 1900. 
January 17, Benjamin Franklin, statesman, born, 1706, 
January 18, Daniel Webster, statesman, born, 1782. 
January 19, Battle of Mill Spring, 1862. 
January 20, commercial treaty with Mexico, 1883. 
January 21, Thomas J. Jackson, “ Stonewall,” born, 1824. 
January 22, massacre River Raisin, 1813. 
January 23, Battle of Encarnacion, 1847. 
ones 24, Benjamin Lincoln, military officer of Revolution, born, 
Oo. 
January 25, Battle of Hawe Creck, Fla., 1842. 
January 26, Virginia readmitted to Union, 1870, 
January 27, battle at oo Defiance, 1814. 
January 28, Americans retire from Cowpens, 1781. 
January 29, William McKinley, born, 1848. 
January 30, Electoral Commission chosen by Congress, 1877. 
January 31, thirteenth amendment to Constitution passes House of 
Representatives, 1865. 
Iebruary 1, United States takes possession of Guam, 1899. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
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February 2, treaty of peace with Mexico, 1848. 
February 3, battle at Port Royal Island, 1779. 


February 


4, peace congress at ‘Vashington, 1861, 


February 5, battle at Hatcher’s Run, 1865. 


February 6, 


treaty of alliance with France, 1778. 


February 7, Roanoke Island bombarded, 1862. 

February 8, William T. Sherman born, 1820. 

February 9, William Henry Harrison, President, born, 1773. 
February 10, treaty of Paris ratified, 1763. 

February 11, Alexander Hamilton Stephens born, 1812. 


February 


12, Abraham Lincoln, President, born, 1809. 


February 13, Franklin argues in House of Commons, 1766. 
February 14, battle at Anandale, 1863. 

February 15, battleship Maine blown up in Havana Harbor, 1898, 
February 16, surrender of Fort Donelson to Federals, 1862, 


February 
1815. 


17, treaty of peace (War of 1812) ratified by Congress, 


February 18, Federals enter Charleston, S. C., 1865. 
February 19, Freedmen’s Bureau bill vetoed, 1866, 
February 20, battle at Olustee Station, 1864, 

February 21, Battle of Valverde, 1862. , 

February 22, George Washington, President, born, 1732. 
February 23, battle at Buena Vista, 1847. 

February 24, Hornet-Peacock naval battle, 1813. 


February 
1783. 


25, Denmark acknowledges independence of United Siat: 


February 26, British ships sunk at Amboy, N. J., 1777. 
February 27, battle at Moores Creek Bridge, 1776. 
February 28, Battles of Chihuahua and Sacramento, 1847, 
February 29, James Biddle, naval officer, born, 1783. 
March 1. Texas annexation resolution approved, 1845. 


March 2, t 


yattle at Fort Brooke, Fla., 1841. 


March 3, United States declares war against Algiers, 1815. 
March 4, Constitution of United States went into effect, 1789. 
March 5, Boston massacre, 1770. 

March 6, Philip Henry Sheridan born, 1831, 

March 7, Battle of Pea Ridge, 1862. 

March 8, Congress and Cumberland sunk by Merrimac, 1862, 
March 9, Monitor-Merrimac naval battle, 1862. 


March 10, 
March 11, 
March 12 
March 13, 
March 14, 
March 15, 
March 16, 
March 17, 
March 18, 
March 19, 
March 20, 
March 21, 
March 22, 
March 23, 
March 24, 
March 25, 
March 26, 
March 27, 
March 28, 
March 29, 
March 30, 
March 31 


treaty with Mexico ending war, ratified, 1848. 
Congress passes act to establish a navy, 1794. 


2, Federals take Jacksonville, Fla., 1862. 


treaty with Great Britain to suppress slave trade, 1824, 
battle at Newbern, 8S. C., 1862, 

battle at Guilford Courthouse, 1781. 

West Point Military Academy organized, 1802, 
British evacuate Boston, 1776. 

stamp act repealed by Parliament, 1766. 

battle at Bentonville, N. C., 1865. 

American Army enters Boston, 1776. 

Ku-Klux investigating committee appointed, 1871. 
stamp act passed by Parliament, 1765. 
Hornet-Penguin naval battle, 1815. 

Spain recognizes independence of United States, 1783. 
battle at Fort Stedman, Va., 1865. 

embargo laid on all meme. 1794. 

Battle of Tohopeka, 1814. 

Phebe, Cherub, and Esser naval battle, 1814. 

John Tyler, President, born, 1790. 

battle at LaColle Mills, 1814. 

Battle of Five Forks, 1865. 


April 1, battle at Woodstock, Va., 1862. 


April 2, R 
April 3, U 


ichmond evacuated by Confederates, 1865. : 
nion troops occupy Petersburg and Richmond, 1865, 


April 4, battle at Yorktown, Va., 1862. 

April 5, Federal siege of Yorktown began, 1862. 

April 6, first session of First Congress meets at New York, 1789. 
April 7, Battle of Shiloh, 1862. 


April 8, B 


attle of Sabine Cross Roads, 1864. 


April 9, surrender at Appomattox Courthouse, Va., 1865. 
April 10, British beslege Charleston, N. C., 1780. 

April 11, Federals take Pulaski, 1862. 

April 12, first shot fired on Fort Sumter, 1861. 


April 13 


Battle of Bound Brook, 1777. 


April 14, Fort Sumter evacuated by Federals, 1861. 

April 15, Bering Sea treaty, 1895. 

April 16, Federals pass Confederate batteries at Vicksburg, 1863. 
April 17, Virginia secedes from Union, 1861, 

April 18, Battle of Cerro Gordo, 1847. 

April 19, battles at Lexington and Concord, 1775. 

April 20, war declared with Spain, 1898. 


April 


April 
April 


21, siege of Boston by Americans began, 1775. 
April 22, Admiral Sampson’s fleet sails for Cuba, 1898. 
23, battle at Fort Watson, 1781. 
24, British occupy Petersburg, Va., 1781. 


April 25, Federals occupy New Orleans, 1862. 

April 26, Confederate Army under Johnston surrenders, 1865. 
April 27, Ulysses Simpson Grant, President, born, 1822. 

April 28, Maryland ratified Constitution of United States, 1788. 
April 29, battle at Grand Gulf, Miss., 1863. 


April 30, 
1789. 


May 1, Battle of Manila Bay, 1898. 
May 2, Battle of Chancellorsville, 1863. 
May 3, Battle of Fort Brown, 1846. 


May 4, Ar 


May 5, Battle of Wilderness began, 1864. 

May 6, Americans abandon siege of Quebec, 1776. 
May 7, day of thanksgiving at Valley Forge, 1778. 
May 8, Battle of Palo Alto, 1847. 

May 9, battles near Spottsylvania, 1864. 

May 10, Fort Ticonderoga captured, 1775. 

May 11, war declared with Mexico, 1846. 


May 12, C 


May 13, Battle of Palo Pinto, Tex., 1865. 
May 14, battle at Jackson, Miss., 1862, 
May 15, battle at New Market, 1864. 


May 16, P 
May 17, B 
May 18, F 
May 19, A 


May 20, Articles of Union and Confederation agreed upon, 
May 21, North Carolina secedes from Union, 1861. 
May 22, Battle of Fort Ninety-six, 1781. 


Washington inaugurated first President of United Stat : 


my of the Potomac crosses the Rapidan, 1864, 


rown Point captured, 1775. 


resident-Little Belt naval battle, 1811. 
attle of Big Black River, 1863. 

ederals begin siege of Vicksburg, 1863, 
merican fleet sails for Algiers, 1815. 
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SEAL OF THE COMMONWEALTH. 


COUNCIL RECORDS, WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 13, 1780, 
6 * * # * ” 
Ordered, That Nathan Cushing, Esq., be a committee to prepare a 


seal for the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, who reported a device 
for a seal for said Commonwealth as follows, viz: Sapphire, an Indian, 
dressed in his shirt, moccasins, belted proper, in his right hand a bow, 
topaz, in his teft an arrow, its point oward the base; of the second, 
on the dexter side of the Indian’s head, a star, pearl, for one of the 
United States of America, 

Crest. On a wreath a dexter arm clothed and ruffled proper, grasp- 
ing a broadsword, the pummel and hilt topaz, with this motto: Ense 
petit placidam sub libertate quietem. And around the seal: Sigillum 
Reipublice Massachusettensis. 

Advised that the said report be accepted as the arms of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, 


THE ARMS AND GREAT SEAL OF THE COMMONWEALTH. 
The arms of the Commonwealth shall consist of a shield having a 
blue fieid or surface with an Indian thereon, dressed in a shirt and 


moccasins, holding in his right hand a bow, and in his left hand an 
arrow, point downward, all of gold; and in the upper corner of the 
field, above his right arm, a silver star with five points. The crest 
shall be a wreath of blue and gold, whereon, in gold, shall be a right 
arm, bent at the elbow, clothed and ruffled, with the hand grasping a 
broadsword. The motto shall be “ Ense petit placidam sub libertate 
qguietem,”’ 

(The motto is the second of two lines written about A. D. 1659 by 
Algernen Sydney, the famous English patriot, in the Book of Mottoes 
in the King’s library at Copenhagen, Denmark. The complete phrase is: 
‘““Manus haec inimica tyrannis. Ense petit placidam sub libertate 
quietem.” It was adopted in 1775 by the Provincial Congress, when we 
were at war with England, and was intended as a message to England. 
It is a peaceful motto and means, “ By the sword we seek peace, but 
peace only under liberty.’’) 

: coat of arms as drawn and emblazoned under the direction of 
the secretary of the Commonwealth in the year 1898 and deposited in 
his office shall be the official representation of the coat of arms of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, and all designs of said coat of arms 
for official use shall conform strictly to said representation. 

The great seal of the Commonwealth shall be circular in form, bear- 
ing upon its faee a representation of the arms of the Commonwealth 
encircled with the inscription ‘ Sigillam Reipublicwe Massachusettensis.” 
The colors of the arms shall net be an essential part of said seal, but 
an impression from a seal engraved according to said design on any 
commission, paper, or document shall be valid without the use of such 
colors or the representation thereof by the customary heraldic lines or 
marks 
, Tl e seal of the Commonwealth in use in the office of the secretary of 
the Commonwealth when this act takes effect shall be the authorized 
seal so long as its use may be continued. (Ch. 2, Rev. Laws.) 

No person or private corporation shall use the arms or the great seal 
of the Commonwealth, nor any representation thereof, for any advertis- 
ing or commercial purpose whatever, (Ch. 195, Acts of 1903.) 

Tur CoMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


rhe 


ALBERT P. LANGTRY, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth, 
THE FLAG GOES BY. 


[By permission of The Youth‘s Companion, | 
Iiats off! 
Along the street there comes 
A blare ot bugles, a ruffle of drums, 
A flash of color beneath the sky ; 
Hiats off! 
The flag is passing by. 
Blue anJ crimson and white it shines, 
Over the steel-tipped, ordered lines. 
Hats off! 
The colors before us fly; 
Sut more than the flag is passing by. 
Sea-fights and land-fights, grim and great, 
Fought to make and to save the state ; 
Weary marches and sinking ships, 
Cheers of victory on dying lips; 
Days of plenty and days of peace, 
March of a strong land's swift increase ; 
Equal justice, right, and law, 
Stately honor and reverend awe. 
Sign of a nation, great and strong, 
To ward her people from foreign wrong; 
Pride and glory and honor, all 


Live in colors to stand or fall, 
Hats off. 
Along the street there comes 


A blare of bugles, a ruffle of drums, 
And loyal hearts are beating high. 
Hats off 
The flag is passing by. 
(Henry Holcomb Bennett.) 





Petition of the Eastern Seda Bottlers’ Association of 
Massachusetts. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. JAMES A. GALLIVAN, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In rue Hovse or Representatives, 
Monday, May 14, 1917. 


Mr. GALLIVAN, Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to 
me to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include a petition 
of the Eastern Soda Bottlers’ Association of Massachusetts, 

The petition is as follows: 
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PETITION OF THE BASTERN SODA BOTTLERS’ ASSOCIATION OF MASSA‘ H 
SETTS, ADDRESSED TO HON, HENRY CABOT LODGE AND THE SEWNA 
FINANCE COMMITTEE, 


GENTLEMEN: The following resolutions were adopted and signed 
the Eastern Soda _ Bottlers’ Association, which comprises all of ¢ 
soda bottlers in the State of Massachusetts: 

“Resolved, That the soft-drink bottlers of the State of Massachuset 
who have hard struggling to make both ends meet owing to the enormous 
increase in the price of sugar, which is the principal ingredient used 
the soft-drink business, protest against the proposed tax of 1 cent p 
pound on sugar; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the soft-drink bottlers of the State of Massact 
setts further protest against the unjust proposed tax of 2 ce 
per gallon for carbonated, which for the last 40 years has alway 
sold by the average store at 5 cents retail. This would a ega 
to the manufacturers and bottlers a fraction over 2 cents per bott 
and, in view of the fact that practically 100 per cent of the bottl 
products are sold by dealers, there is no possibility of raising 1 
price to dealers, as the dealers must have a fair profit for their tro 
in the resale of the same, otherwise no sane business man will han: 
soft drinks, which in turn means that a large majority of the pul 
are to be deprived of obtaining a bottle of soft drink at 5 cents 
bottle. In order to resell any under this proposed tax it wil! m 
that the average store will be forced to retail the same at 10 ev) 
for a half-pint bottle, which will mean that the sale of all soft dri: 
will be curtailed, and means that only the few bottlers who are {in: 
cially able will not be obliged to close up their bottling shops ; and 
further 

“ Resolved, That according to section 308 of the Ways and Means (Co 
mittee’s report, that the tax of 1 cent per gallon on mineral and ia 
witers is an uncalled-for tax, and, in view of the fact that in the cit 
and towns which have the largest sale of mineral and table wat 
they are used to great extent, because the local city or town wat 
supply is of a poor quality and very often the local physicians 
hospitals absolutely refuse to allow their patients to use the same, | 
scribing in place thereof the bottled spring waters, and Massachusett 
with a larger proportion of springs than any other State of the Uni 
will be affected more by this than a great majority of the States | 
together; and be it further 

* Resolved, That the proposed tax of 8 cents per pound on gas put 
in drums is considered by all soft-drink bottlers to be a further inflicti 
and unjust to impose on the bottler when obliged to purchase this ; 
the average price of 5 cents per pound, with the proposed tax w« 
mean that the bottler would be foreed to pay 13 cents per pound. 
this is passed it will mean that the bettler who is financially able ¥ 
be forced to go back to the method of making his own gas, but wh 
would mean a heavy investment for generators, ete., which a gre. 
many could not afford, and those fortunate enough to be able to | 
the same would not have to pay a tax thereon.” 








The Pureoxia Co., by H. E. Wilson, Boston, Mass.: Stan 
ard Bottling & Extract Co., Boston, Mass.; Dr. Sue 


Root Beer Co., 


soston, Mass. ; New York Bottling Wor! 
Waltham, 


Mass.; Apollo Spring Works, Cambride 
Mass.; P. Kelley & Co., Lowell, Mass.; Columbia Bott 
Co., Boston, Mass.; Maynard Bottling Co., Mayna: 
Mass.;: Pietro Talerni, Worcester, Mass.; Standard Bi 
tling «‘o., Lowell, Mass.; Pallister Bottling & Extra 
Co., Boston, Mass.; Richmond Carbonating Bevera 
Co., Boston, Mass. ; Goulding Bros. Co., Whitman, Mass 
Coleman Keating, Boston, Mass.; Goulding Bros. (| 
Boston, Mass.; Chas. C, Copeland, Milton, Mags.: Fa 
bens Co., Boston, Mass.; J. D. Queen, Worcester, Mas 

New York Water Bottling Co., Chelsea, Mass.; John 

Coneannon, Beston, Mass.; Witch City Bottling Wor! 
Salem, Mass.; Lovers Leap Co., Lynn, Mass.; Daly . 
Cc., Boston, Mass.; I. Giecesglas, Roxbury, Mass.; | 
Strasburger, Cambridge, Mass., L. C. Co.; Metropoilt: 
jottling Co., East Boston, Mass.; M. C. Heald & ¢ 

Lynn, Mass.; Peters Mineral Bottling Co., Rox): 

Mass.; Blatchford Bros., Gloucester, Mass.; Cha 

La Cruix, Millis, Mass.; Clark & Roberts, Boston, Mass 
Cadwell’s Spring Water Co., Woburn, Mass.; Prosp: 
Hill Bottling Co., Somerville, Mass.; Bunker Hili BP: 
tling Co., Charlestown, Mass.: French Bros. Co., W 
burn, Mass.; French Bros. Co., Medford, Mass.; Hugh 

MeMackin Co., Boston, Mass.: Bellingham Bott! 





Works, Chelsea, Mass.; Julius Joffe, 719 Genesee 8&1 
P. J Cray, Holyoke, Mass.; Jameson Bottling Work-? 
Holyoke, Mass.; Country Club Soda Co., Springtic 
Mass.; Springfield Bottling Co., Springfield, Ma 


W. W. Boynton (Inc.), Northampton, Mass. 


inerease of the Military Establishment by Allowing (Co/. 


Roosevelt to Raise Four Divisions. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN S.SNOOK, 
OF OHIO, 


In roe House or Representatives. 
Saturday, May 12, 1917. 


Mr. SNOOK. Mr. Speaker, I shall vote for the motion ‘0 
recommit the conference report with instructions to the con- 
ferees to agree to the Senate amendment which permits Co!. 
Theodore Roosevelt to raise four divisions of volunteers [ 
service in France. 

Talk as we may, the people of the country do not yet seem to 
fully realize the fact that we have declared war against tlc 
greatest military power in all the world, and that we should 
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now remember that our first duty and greatest necessity are 
thorough preparation to carry that war to a successful issue. 

We must not hesitate; we must not delay; we must take ad- 
vantage of every means at hand immediately. More than 
120,000 men who want to go to the front have voluntarily offered 
their services to Col. Roosevelt; they are now asking for that 
opportunity; they are seasoned men; nearly all have had ex- 
perience; they are courageous, daring spirits like their leader. 

The country needs an awakening for the task before it. Our 
people are patriotic, but they need something to awaken that 
patriotism; to stir up the spirit that animated the Nation of 
‘76 and °61. There is nothing that we can do that will 
awaken and stir the country as the assembling and sending this 
force of men with Col. Roosevelt to the battle line in France. 

He was once the President of this Nation. He has a loyal, 
enthusiastic, personal following, such as no other man in the 
country, aside from our President, can command. These fol- 
lowers are found in every city, town, and township in the 
country. At the very launching of this movement they will 
start a wave of enthusiasm for the war that will stir our people 
in every corner of the land. 

I can not believe that there is any force to the argument that 
such a movement will destroy the system of conscription that 
we are about to establish for the raising of our Army. All of 
these men are to be more than 25 years of age, and so few of 
them are within the ages liable to conscription that the plan will 


So 


not be affected. But, be that as’ it may, the benefit to be 
attained will far outweigh any imagined loss that we may 
sustain. 


We will have a magnificent army of courageous and adven- 
turous men, with not an unwilling soul in the whole organiza- 
tion. They will be mature men who will understand the cause 
for which they are fighting, who will know the reason which 
brought on the war, and who will realize that the 
liberty and democracy not alone for ourselves but 
peoples of the world. 

They will be inspired by the leader who has been preaching 
the course they are about to take when most men were timid and 
afraid to speak. Such an army is sure to arouse the slumber- 
ing patriotism of our people and to carry a message of hope and 
cheer to the soldiers in France. 

I repeat what I have said at another time—the one thing that 
distinguishes man from the beast and from the machine is the 
power of will. Here you have a force of men exercising that 
power to the highest degree. They will all be men, from their 
leader down, who wish, above all things on earth, to be granted 
the privilege of having a part in this war. 

They are men whose will is driving them to the course they 
are taking. I repeat, such a band of men must necessarily be 
an inspiration to our people at home and to the soldiers of Eng- 
land and France with whom they go to fight. 

There is another thing which I believe is important, although 
all may not be of the same opinion. The first steps taken in 
this war need the greatest publicity possible. 
have been doing their part and will continue to do good work. 
But, as I have said, Col. Roosevelt has been President of our 
country and except President Wilson is the most talked-of man 
in America. 

His very temperament, his unique style, will add interest and 
publicity to the raising of our Army and the conduct of the war. 

Then also there is an opportunity to meet the request of the 
English and French envoys to this country for American troops 
in France as soon as possible. 

They tell us that it will be of the highest benefit to the cause 
of the allies, and that ‘t will have a splendid effect ou the morale 
of their armies. 

Let us meet their appeal with a band of soldiers who are 
Seeking with all the purpose of determined souls to carry on 
this struggle with the same spirit that has always animated the 
American soldier. 

There is no force to the objection which has been made so 


is 


the 


issue 
for 
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The newspapers | 
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many times in this debate that Col. Roosevelt has had no mili- | 


tary training and is not therefore prepared to command so 
large a force of men. He does not ask to be the first in com- 
mand. He wishes this place to be given to a Regular Army 
officer and asks only that he may be given the command of a 
brigade. 

Then, too, it is provided by the terms of the Senate amend- 
ment itself that the officers for these soldiers shall be selected in 
the same manner as those of the soldiers selected under the 
draft. 

It must be remembered, too, that Col. Roosevelt is a man who 
has acquired great information on every subject and who has 
made a close study of war and the manner in which it has been 





carried on in the past. Hi eneral information, his perse 
character, his courage, and his enthusiasm w compensate 
his lack of military training. 

There has been some suggestion that thi 1) 
amendment. I am sure that no one who knows me we 
ever suspect or accuse me of doing anything to ber the 
eal fortunes of Col. Roosevelt. I do not believe the 


politics connected with this moyement 


ever, that one of the strongest reasons for adopting 11 


is that there may not be a suspicion left in the minds ot 
people that political prejudice may have prevented I 
velt and his followers from taking part in the war. 


I have heard it said so many times during the debat 
session of Congress that sentiment should have no part 
war that I have been moved to ask myself the question, Is 


statement correct? Is sentiment dead? Does he ere 
play a part in the affairs of men? Every man who has studied 
history at all knows what an important part sentiment played 
in bringing on the Revolutionary, Civil, and Spanish-A rican 
Wars, and how much more important an effect it hac in riaisi: 
the armies for these wars and in crowning such armiec 
victory. 

I wonder if my colleagues of the South, many of them «ke 
scendants of brave men who served in the Confederate Ar 


officers or as private soldiers, men whose hearts have so oft 
been touched, and who to this very day tremble with emetion 
at the stories which recount the deeds of heroism of their es 
tors, can say that sentiment had nothing to do with animating 
these heroes to display such bravery and undergo such hardship 
and sacrifice as the world has seldom nm. The pages of all 
history are illumed with the heroic deeds of men and en 
which utterly refute the statement that sentiment will 1] 

part to play in this war. 


Se¢ 


Woll 


Men may talk to me of the perfect work of the machine and 
extol the power of efficiency. 1 do not underrate the worth of 
either; but when the battle is on and the supreme test is at 


hand, justice and right, inspired by patriotism, have 1 
once wrested victory from efficiency commanded by ty1 


fnevease of the Military Establishment, 


KXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BENJAMIN F. WELTY. 


OF OHIO, 
In roe House or Represenrarives. 
Saturday, May 12, 1919 
Mr. WELTY. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the ITI ‘ 


popular opinion again seems to demand that the ¢ 
follow persons whose names have more or less magic, lo matt 


what their ability to lead. 


There are certain gentlemen, for whom I hold 
respect, who have seemingly forgotten that tl ly 
their country depends upon our devotion to the yr ole 
which alone can sustain it, after we have passed 1 1 the 
stage of active life. I am sorry that these gentlemen 1 i! 
that we must follow men regardless of the principle ‘ d. 
They seem to become impatient because we do not eli hen 
they cheer and refuse to rush headlong into thi ur, po l, 
regardless of preparations. 

I admire the enthusiasm of these gentlemen, but the id 


ment does not appeal to me, especially when I remember th 


we have spent millions to educate men for the present ens 
gency. 

There are three classes of persons who want to send Mr. 
Roosevelt to France—those who admire him, those who w: oO 
get rid of him, and some who are glad he is willin Oo volun 
teer and save them from going. 

Col. Roosevelt has many admirable qualification but ] 
should be strong enough to subject himself and hi bi 
in times like these and be able to stand aside and let men accey 
the center of the stage whom we have trained for wat t 
public expense—at least, to give these men a chance, 

If we were in need of a surgical operation, we would 
invite the butcher to the hospital, but we would trust only the 
most skilled surgeon. Why not apply a little common selse in 
conducting a war? Has Mr. Roosevelt any military experience 
save that which he received during the Spanish-American War? 
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Could he form a regiment and lead it into battle without months 
of training? Remember, there are those who will trust their 
lives in his keeping if we pass this resolution, because they have 


faith in us and believe we know. Would you trust your lives in 
the keeping of an inexperienced officer? Why not protect the 
man whose enthusiasm will tend to dethrone his judgment? 
We may need his help and should be careful not to sacrifice his 
life needlessly now. 

The affairs of this world are headed and carried on largely 
by experts. We have them in every profession and look to them 
for authority. We expect to find nurses and surgeons in our 
hospitals, the man who knows all about flying in our Aviation 


Corps, expert engineers to build our bridges and ships and plant 
our mines—and why ?—Mr. Roosevelt knows a little about every- 
thing and not much of anything, you say? But, laying all jokes 


would it not be too bad to send him to France in order 


aside, 


to get rid of him? The country needs and is entitled to his 

services, as well as to those of the men who would volunteer and 

expect to go to the trenches before they were prepared to go. 
Think for a minute and apply the rule of common sense and 


you will never vote even to permit a single man to lose his life 
\ ‘ We are going against the highest military trained 
forces in the world, and would you expect raw recruits to be ¢ 
match for them? If not, then it must necessarily follow that 
they would disgrace the Stars and Stripes in their first engage- 


. ' 
needlessly, 


ment—and it might take millions to regain our prestige. 
How long would you expect an untrained man to stand up 


against a skillful pugilist in a boxing match? Oh, you say, that 
not a paralielh Why not, I pray you? A soldier’s efficiency 
consists only in two things—knowledge of military affairs and 
a physical body able to fight and endure. 

Do we want to go on record as granting a special privilege 
to any person? Can we afford to depart from the time-honored 
tradition of “equal rights to all, special privileges to none?” 
Mr. Speaker, we forget that this country does not consist of 
acres of land, plains, hills, and mountains, nor even of men and 
women and children, but of principles—principles which are 
eternal and live in the hearts and lives of the men and women 
and children—principles which hold us and enable us to forget 
and escape ourselves and make it a joy to live and die that 
they might be maintained. 

The abiding question will remain with each who supports 
this resolution, not “Am I true to these principles?” but “ Can 
I afford to abandon them by granting special privilege to one 
mun after I have denied that privilege to other men?” We 
are told that France calling for fighters; granted. 3ut 
are we justified in throwing them into the trenches without 
‘ny previous training? Can we afford to have them butchered 


is 


is 


because of their unpreparedness? We forget that a little more 
than a month ago we were at peace with all the world. We 
have had little time to beat our plowshares into swords and 
our pruning hooks into spears. Do we want to send an ex- 
President into the trenches to fight with his fists? Ah, I 


repeat, your enthusiasm I admire but your judgment does not 
appeal to me. 

Again, we are told that we should send these raw recruits 
to cheer the French and British. You forget that enthusiasm 
must constantly be fed. The entente allies would cheer, be- 
cause they would expect the Americans to rush into battle, 
carry all before them, cross the Rhine, continue their march 
to Berlin, and not stop fighting until they had scalped the 
Kaiser before his blood was cold. Do you think that the cheer- 
ing of the French and British would continue from day to 
day at the mere sight of American troops? No, gentlemen, the 
scenes must be shifted from day to day in order to keep up 
the enthusiasm. 

We are told that France and England are calling for our 
roops just as they called for the Russians. Will you consent 
to have them butchered as the Russians were butchered when 
they engaged the trained troops of the German Army while 
themselves unprepared? Gentlemen, let us go about this busi- 
hess in a sane manner, like men, and not like schoolboys car- 
ried away by enthusiasm. The country needs not only our 
best thoughts but our most earnest prayers in times when the 
old ship of state has left her moorings and we are drifting 
with the war tide. Have we lost our bearings, or is the neecie 
of our compass deflected by personal magnetism? I hope not. 
I was not only surprised, but amazed, when a few days ago 
about one-third of this House voted to destroy the independence 
of our Government by submitting one of the coordinate branches 
of the Government to the absolute dictation of a second. 

Let us be sober in our deliberations, and not vote to sus- 
tain our enthusiasm, but, I pray you, let that vote of yours be 
in harmony with your judgment and blend with the light that 
is within you. 
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The Revenne Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. FAIRCHILD, 
OF NEW YORK, 


In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, May 16, 1917. 


FAIRCHILD. Mr. 
months instead of weeks 


Mr. Speaker, this bill should 
for consideration in committee, | 
view of its tremendous importance to the manufact 
and commercial interests of the country, there should 
been in the work of framing the tentative draft several 
committees instead of one, and every member of ever; 
committee should have had every possible assistance 
experts and other men whose judgment, patriotism, a: 
perience are unquestioned. It is not the size of the Dill 
staggers—it is its unfairness. However, the main criti: 
should fall upon the Treasury Department, where it prop: 
belongs. The Ways and Means Committee was simply 
medium through which the Secretary of the Treasury act: 
What the Treasury Department said was law, and the 
under consideration is a McAdoo proposition from start 
finish, 

The Republicans made no minority report, and therefor 
shall, to quote the language of our lord high executioner, 
KITCHIN, “ close my eyes and vote for the bill.” But I want 1 
House and the public to know that I am doing so against 1 
better judgment, and that this apology would not be necessar: 
in my opinion, had sufficient time been given our committee 
consider carefully through subcommittee and individual inve 
gation the direct application of every paragraph of the bill to 
industry or interest or individual affected by it. Personally 
took the deepest interest in the deliberations of the Ways : 
Means Committee. As a manufacturer of broad experience, 
felt that the knowledge I had gained in the development o! 
large manufacturing corporation, which has carried its busi 
to every corner of the civilized globe, and has helped to sh 
other countries what American inventive genius and Ameri 
business methods can do, would be of some assistance to t 
committee. In the light of what followed I now conclude i 
I overestimated my usefulness. I am aware that protests 
hypercriticism will avail nothing. Therefore I desire to impr 
upon the House these facts: That this bill came to us practi 
ready-made; that the work of the Ways and Means Commit 
was largely perfunctory; that there was no real emergency 
required such disastrous haste; that months instead of w 
should have been used in preparing the bill; and that the S 
retary of the Treasury, rather than the Ways and Means C 
mittee, should be criticized by those who feel they have b 
unjustly hit. I realize that Congress is facing a most seri 
and difficult problem—the task of raising by taxation for an 
definite length of time, during the continuation of the wai 
large proportion of the enormous amounts of money necess 
to defray the extraordinary expenses of the Government, wi! 
out in any way dislocating the wheels of commerce and indust 
It is the general feeling that many of the proposals for raisi! 
the revenue needed by the Government are ill advised and r: 
cal in the extreme. Nothing excessive or confiscatory in nat: 
or scope should be undertaken. Furthermore, all forms 
taxation should be avoided which do not affect all alike or wii 
ean in any way be called unfair. 

Taxes, however justifiable, are never popular—direct t: 
still less than indirect taxes. For that reason care musi 
taken that the general dislike to them and the task of colleci:! 
them are not increased by any taint of unfairness or inequali!) 
Taxes on the same source of income should bear equally 
justly on all alike. 

Of all the methods of raising war revenue, the most unfair a! 
inequitable is the so-called excess profits tax law, which ! 
already been enacted and which it is now desired to cha: 
to such an extent that it will be nothing else but an outris!\! 
legalized premium on watered stock and inefficiency. The ic 
of this legislation has been taken from Europe, but the law «is 
adopted here and the proposed confiscatory amplifications of 
betray an absolute misunderstanding and misapplication « 
European tax laws on excess war profits. Excess profits, in tic 
European meaning, are the profits which a company may hav‘ 
earned since and by reason of the war in excess of the avers 
profits which the same company earned for a number of years 
before the war, In applying the term abroad, regard is had 


have } i] 
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solely to the comparative profits of one and the same company 
for the period before and since the war; in the United States the 
term “excess profits” is arbitrarily applied to the profits of 
corporations in general, regardless of whether the larger prouts 
are due to favorable war-time conditions, without any special 
merit of the company or to the fact that the company showing 
the large earnings is capitalized conservatively, efficiently and 
modernly equipped, and capably managed. In Europe, for in- 
stunce, a company whose average profits before the war were 
6 per cent and since then 20 per cent would pay a larger excess 
profits tax than a company with the same capital which had for 
vears before the war earned 25 per cent on its capital and since 
the war 80 per cent, although the latter’s profits, from an abso- 
lute point of view, are higher. The so-called excess profits tax 
law, therefore, as now existing in the United States and still 
more so in the extreme forms proposed, has nothing in common 
with the European tax laws but its name, and is an arbitrarily 
fixed tax on efficiency, good management, and honest capitaliza- 
tion. 

Excess profits taxes, in the sense understood in the present law 
and in the more extreme legislation proposed, are unsound in 
principle and would be absolutely arbitrary and unfair in prac- 
tice, Corporations honestly capitalized, with at least one dollar 
or even more of assets for every dollar of capital stock, would be 
at a great disadvantage with those companies which are heavily 
overcapitalized. The latter could pay out dividends on all ex- 
cessive capitalization before being liable to the excess profits 
tax, thus practically escaping that tax altogether. 


Corporations differ widely in their nature. Some have a 
comparatively large capital stock and little indebtedness ; 


others have a small capital stock and large indebtedness. In 
some the capital stock is small compared with the total assets ; 
in others the capital stock has been inflated and watered out 
of all proportion to real values. Some corporations are man- 
aged with exceptional skill, others indifferently, others very 
poorly. 
repeated during the war; others have a slower, much less 
frequent turnover. It is absolutely impossible to arbitrarily fix 
uniform standards of profits for all. 

Many shares of corporations have a market value far above 
their par value, due to the conservative policy, good manage- 
ment, and excellent earning capacity of the enterprise. In 
reliance on all these investors have bought such shares at the 
market value, and although the earnings and dividends of the 
corporation, as compared with the par value of its stock, are 
large, the actual yield to the investor is often no more than a 
fair return on his investment. Now, investors who have bought 
these shares at their enhanced value in good faith should not 
suddenly find their income abnormally and unjustly reduced by 
an excess tax on earnings, which while nominally large when 
only the par value of the capital stock is considered, are in 
reality but a fair return on the capital really invested. 

Any internal taxation system adopted should obtain the 
desired revenue at the least injury to the industry or business 
of the country. The success of any scheme of taxation requires 
that industry be maintained at as high degree of production 
and commerce at as large a volume as possible; the chances of 
such success will be far greater if the tax is levied upon the 
entire profits of an undertaking rather than upon the profits in 
excess of any arbitrarily fixed percentage on capital. Every- 
thing possible should be done to stimulate and encourage busi- 
ness, not to discourage it. Efficiency and success and honest 
capitalization should not be penalized by a surtax on profits 
which exceed an arbitrarily fixed percentage. In many cases 
such extra profits represent years of careful and conservative 
policy and tireless energy, during which time earlier profits 
have been repeatedly put back into the business instead of 
being taken out and spent. 

Of course, as much should be raised by immediate taxation 
as can be raised without hindering industry and commerce. 
Extremes should be avoided, however, which not only savor of 
confiscation of the property of corporations and individuals but 
also destroy the taxable basis itself and endanger the successful 
carrying out of the whole taxation program, especially by weak- 
ening the power and capacity of the Nation at large to absorb 
the huge bond issues planned. 

While it may at first sight seem in accord with popular no- 
tions to squeeze everything possible out of corporations, yet the 
public will in the long run feel the full effects of any excess 
profits tax and sooner or later realize its unsoundness. 


Excess 


public will in the long run feel the full effects of any excess 
inequitable and uneconomic and are without parallel in the 
legislative experience of European belligerent countries. 

Our excess profits tax directly discourages soundly capital- 
ized and well-managed enterprises, reduces the market value 
of their stocks, places a heavy premium on watering of stock 


Some corporations have a quick turnover, frequently | 
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and overcapitalization, acts as a det 
industry, and weakens and lessens the 
invest in the bonds of their own 
sons there should not only be no 


errent on and 


commerce 
powers of the people to 


Government. For these rea- 


tempt at further legislation of 
this kind but the present excess profits tax law should be imme 
diately repealed. 
Instead of an excess tax on all corporate profits over an arhbi- 
trary fixed percentage, the injustice and u \irness of whieh 
have been shown in the foregoing, there should be levic 


A flat and equitable war tax of from 3 per cent upon the 
profits of all corporations and partnerships, in addition to th 
normal tax, whatever that may be. This tax should be high 
enough to raise the revenue expected from this seurce, but the 
tax rate should not be graded; that the rate should not 
increase as the protits in relation to the capital invested grow 
larger. In this way a corporation or partnership which has 
large earnings will pay a proportionately larger sum than a 
concern with the same capital but smaller earnings. but the 
former will only pay in direct proportion to its earnings and 
not in ascending arithmetical progression. There would be 
no surtax with a penalization of efficiency and honest eapitaliza 
tion. On the other hand, the normal tax applicable toa 
business and to individuals, may be increased far as 
able, and so may the surtax on the higher incomes of 
viduals. 

The following is an illustration showing how honest capitali- 
zation suffers from an excess profits tax, while watered-stock 
corporations escape > 


is, 


itself, ble t 
as advis- 
indi- 


Actual cash investment. _..-_-..___._____. $1,000,000 $1, 900, 000 
Water or “ good will”. ot eee a None. 000. OOO 
CN Niki iii Be Sr cieelieeiiel 1, 000, 000 = OOO. OOO 

Net profit: 

20 per cent z ie. 200, 000 

64 per cent ii Slit oe ua al a 200. 000 
Taxed 8 per cent on iliac 120, 000 No a 
Yield to Government... _.-__~_____ chai itas 9, 600 Ne 
Yield to Government of 3 per cent tax on all 

profits * aaweall aa 6, 000 6, O00 
Total yield of method unfair to enterprise ee tons 9, GOO 
Total yield of method fair to enterprise... 12, 600 

Increase of the Military Establishment. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
y rm y > y , 
HON. MILTON A. ROMJUE, 
OF MISSOURI, 
In tur House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, May 12, 1917. 

Mr. ROMJUE. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, in the solution 
of any question it is always advisable to at least get some ; 
vey of the fundamental question, the basic proposition before u 

What is before us now? 

A motion! What motion? A motion to recommit the « 
ference report. If I recall my dates correctly, it is wow 
exactly two weeks since the House passed the bill providing for 
an army. At the same time, or a day before, the Senate passed 
a similar bill. There being some variance between these bil! 
among other matters the age limit of soldiers—the two b 
went before the conference committee, composed of Members of 
both the House and Senate, with the customary directions to 
smooth out the points of difference, and report back for final 
adoption of a bill uniform in the House and Senate. 

That conference committee, after a lapse of two weeks. re- 


ports back the bill with an agreement to recommend its ps 


This bill is an important one; many of its features are 
of great magnitude. Our Nation is ina crisis. We should move 
as rapidly as possible with legislation, being cautious to | 
right and accurate. 

The items in the bill have been thrashed out in C ry an 
approved in conference, with minor alterations, except the Roose- 
velt feature. If this motion to recommit it means that 
the whole bill is held up. The wheels of war will be stopped 
perhaps for several days. If the motion to recommit is defeated 
it means the war policy, or Army program, is fixed and cert 
Now, shall we block the whole bill to confer over the Roo 
feature? I think we should not, 

Let us vote down the motion to recommit the whole bill, t! 
letting it become an operative law, qnd then the War Depart- 
ment can go to work in the organization and mobilization of 
Uncle Sam’s forces. Several days when the matter of 
whether Roosevelt should go to France with troops was consid- 


sage. 
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Curries, 


’ 
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ered, I voted to let him go. We were defeated on that. Heis a 
man of full age and supposed to be mature. Iam still in favor of 
him being permitted to go with his troops, and will so vote if the 
matter is brought up before the House as a separate matter. 
without tying up this Army bill now before us; and it can be 
done to-morrow, if you desire, but I do believe we should not let 
that feature tie this whole bill up, perhaps for another week or 
10 days. 

I do not like dilatory tactics in legislation; I do not like 
back tracking on any legislative program. We can not always 
do just what we want to do. Let us do the best we can for our 
country and move the program along, and whatever we are to 
do, let us do it. 

As I said before, to vote to recommit this bill means delay in 
our Government’s progress. I shall vote against recommittal 
of the bill. ‘This will mean, of course, to accept the report of the 
conferees and prevent the tying up of the legislative program. 

Then independent of and without interfering with this bill. 
the question of Mr. Roosevelt or anyone else who wants to go to 
France may be taken up to-morrow or any other date, and when 
it does come up I will vote for it. 





The Revenue Bill—Who Will Pay the Bills and Who Will 
Get the Money—Pay Day Is Coming and Tax Dodgers Are 
Beginning to Squeal—Shall the Little Fellow Pay the 
Bills and Fight the Battles? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


NON. WILLIAM J. 


OF WISCONSIN, 
In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, May 15, 1917. 


Mr. CARY. Mr. Speaker, only a few days ago Congress, 
amidst the cheers and plaudits of floor and gallery, passed a 
$7.000,000,000 bond-issue bill. In big headlines the newspapers 
celebrated the merry performance, fought the war te a finish, 
and gloried in the optimistic view that we were going to keep 
all the money in this country. The stockjobbers, munition 
mongers, food speculators, and all the rest of the precious 
gang that thrive on trouble and get rich on misery fell over 
each other in a wild scramble to get first whack at the pot, 
and a general belief seemed to prevail amongst a lot of people 
that this country could perform an old and impossible stunt, 
and that is to “ eat your cake and have it.” 

Now, we are up against the revenue bill—a gentle reminder 
that there is a pay day coming, and that even if you dance the 
dance of death there is always a fiddler to pay. And, oh, what 
a change has come over the spirit of the dream! Every Repre- 
sentative, every Senator is receiving letters and telegrams by 
the score, all singing the same sad song, all ending with the 
same plaintive refrain, ‘“ Don’t tax me.” 

The newspapers and periodicals, who have clamored the 
loudest, are tearfully protesting against a raise in postage. The 
manufacturers of every sort and kind, who all had their eyes 
on at least a part of that seven billion, are vociferating against a 
tax on excess profits. The hotels of Washington, the lobbies of 
the Capitol, the corridors of the House and Senate Office Build- 
ings are crowded with the attorneys of the big interests, each 
with a voluminous brief explaining why the interest he repre- 
sents should be allowed to dodge his share of the burden. 

In the meantime the little fellow, the mechanic, the small 
dealer, the farmer, the tradesman is not saying very much. He 
can not afford to hire a lawyer to lobby for him. The price of 
a telegram is the price of a few handfuls of potatoes, and his 
kiddies are hungry, and he is too busy just now to write letters. 
He is too busy trying to figure out how he is going to live during 
the next few years. He knows too well that everything he and 
his family needs from the shoes on his baby’s feet to the cheap 
overcoat he wears himself is to be taxed. He knows that every 
morsel he eats. every drop he drinks, the fuel he burns, the life 
insurance his family gets when he is lying dead, all must pay 
a goodly share. And there is no way that the little fellow has 
of practicing the gentle art of “ passing the buck.” 

When the tax collector goes after the Standard Oil crowd all 
they have to do is raise the price of oil. When the stock jobbers 


CARY, 


are hit they entice a few more lambs into the stock exchange 
and get enough fleece from their innocent backs to foot the bill. 
If the steel magnates can not get theirs any other way they get 
an extra appropriation through Congress for something that 
haa an extra profit in it, and when it comes to the final analysis 
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of this or any other revenue bill, it will always be found that 
the little fellow pays his full share and a little more, and the 
big fellow pays a small part of his share and a Jot less. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, to show concisely how the little fellow 
has to pay and what he gets to pay it with, I will insert here 
some figures on the increased cost of living: 


Yar conditions and war prices have already 
American in a financial position where he can not 
pay for the war. 

The “ New York Times Annalist,” of April 23, 1917, publishes 
table showing “ index numbers” of the increase in the cost of living i 
the last two years. It explains the table as follows: “* The Annalist 
index number shows the fluctuations in the average wholesale pric 
of 25 food commodities selected and arranged to represent a theoretica 
family's food budget.’ Here are the figures: 

For April 24, 1915, index number is 154. 

For April 22, 1916, index number is 166. 

For April 21, 1917, index number is 270. 

In other words, the 25 most common and necessary articles 
family use have almost doubled in price in the last two years. 

Dun's index figures show similar price increases, as follows: 

Between April 1, 1914, and April 1, 1917, dairy and garden product 
increased 84 per cent, meat 46 per cent, clothing 49 per cent, meta! 
69 per cent, and foodstuffs 105 per cent. 

A few days ago the Old Dutch Market (Inc.), of Washington, D. ¢ 
which operates a large string of stores, selling meats, canned goods 
eggs, vegetables, etc., published a comparison of prices in April, 1914 
and April, 1917. It deals in all with 60 table necessaries. The averag 
increase on all items listed is 85.32 per cent during that period. 

As a corollary to this we have the report issued on April 26 of the 
food committee, appointed by the Commissioners of the District 
Columbia. “ Interesting figures were obtained,’ says the committee, 
“from the proprietors of some of the smaller stores, whose business i 
with the poorer ———, They show clearly that the poor have bee 
compelled to resort to the strictest economy in order to provide food 
on account of higb prices. Their purchases are of the cheapest pos 
sible articles and in smaller quantities than heretofore. The sale of 
ordinary cuts of meat in this class of stores seems to have been dis 
continued and the meat now purchased consists of hog livers, hog 
kidneys, neck bones, hog faces, etc.” 

Following ~he food riots in New York Miss Helen M. Todd was 1; 
— to make an investigation of the effect on school children of t! 
nigh cost of food. She reported last week that in the poorer district 
diet has been so cut down that the children’s scholarship has suffered 
materially coreees malnutrition, and that public-school teachers com 
plain that the children are unable to maintain their grades. 

The Review of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics for April, 
1917, tells the same story. In the four years from February 15, 111:, 
to February 15, 1917, flour increased in price 69 per cent, eggs 61 pe: 
cent, potatoes 224 per cent. A 16-ounce loaf of bread cost on February 
15, 1914, $0.055; on February 15, 1915, $0.063; on February 15, 1915, 
$0,062; and ov February 15, 1917, $0.071. Bread to-day is 10 cents a 
loaf. As this goes to press wheat is $3 a bushel in the western market 

As to coal the Black Diamond Magazine and the Coal Trade Journa! 
show that the average retail price of anthracite range coal in New York 
was $5 a ton in January, 1915, and $8.75 a ton in January, 1917. Soft 
coal at the mines was from $0 cents to $1.65 a ton in December, 1914 
and from $4.75 to $6.50 a ton in January, 1917; this in the face of 
yearly increasing output. 


Now, let us see what the wage earner gets to pay this stag 
gering burden. I quote herewith an analysis published by th 
American Committee on War Finance of New York City: 


WAGES. 


The increase in wages and incomes has been-insignificant in compar! 
son to the enormous rise in prices’ Undoubtedly wages have advanced 
sharply since the war began. In some industries they have risen in 
spectacular manner, yet the average wage increase since 1912 has be 
small, even in union labor, when compared with the rise in the prices | 
necessaries of life. The index figures published in the April Review 
the Unsted States Bureau of Labor Statistics show that in the larg 
field of union !abor there has been a rise of only 9 points from 1912 | 
1916, inclusive. Index figures for 1917 are not yet available; but even 
if we were to assume that wages have risen as much in the first f 
months of 1917 as they rose ‘n the whole period from 1912 to 19! 
which would be a quite extravagant estimate, we should only hay 
rise of 18 per cent from 1912 to 191%, while according to Dun cert 
particularly important food products and necessaries have risen f 
46 per cent to 105 per cent in the last three years, and according to | 
Times Annalist the cost of the food budget of the average Amer 
family has gone up 74 per cent in the last two years, 

Keeping in mind these figures, we can not but accept the unw: 
come fact that the average American has not in reality shared in | 
prosperity of the country during the war period. On the contra: 
he Las lost ground in the economic struggle, in spite of the Natio: 
advancing aggregate wealth. Wages and incomes have no doubt 
creased, but there has been at the same time such an inflation in | 
price of things people must buy in order to live that the ave: 
citizen's purchasing power has been steadily diminished. He has be 
handed more in his pay envelope; he has received a larger salary ch 
and made better earnings from his farm or his business, but in turni: 
the money he has made into food, fuel, rent, household furnishing 
ete., he has found that it does not go so far as in times when wai 
and earnings were much smaller. 


You must always remember, too, that this very class is t! 
one that will bear the brunt of the actual fighting that is | 
be done. A handful of sporty millionaires may possibly jo 
some well-advertised expeditionary force that will take alon, 
a good staff of reporters and a motion-picture outfit, but tl 
real, grim, and bitter fighting will be done by the sons ©! 
farmers and mechanics, as it always has been done. and it i 
they and their families who will have to make the suprem 
sacrifices that war entails, and I submit that they should no! 
have to pay the bills as well. I will insert here an excerj* 
from a speech of mine on April 5, 1917, and also a resolution 
I introduced as soon as this session convened: 


laced the average 
ecently be asked to 
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The poor man's wife will bear men children, work i! J 
i s me I . work in a factory ft \ fit 
support them, and then give them to the money junkers P end ao | Vet profits of A i ' ¢ ‘ ‘ ' 
slaughter while she keeps on working in the factory to pay the bills a 
In the name of the common people of America, I enter 1 vlemn Cor tior 1 : 
protest In the name of the mothers of fighting men, I insist that t , ‘ 
men who call the tune shall pay for the music. I have in ced a | 
resolution which I shall append to my remarks, and if w i e to a 4 met 1 pees, 
sume the debts of bankrupt nations let thos | y the ee oe 0 $ +, 378 $ 
nalodorous transaction foot the bill. If vou are ,r to “int aa >, a . 20, 10 } ; 
the young manhood of America to fight in the trenches | the Bald oe ler ( =< 2,9 N, ESs 
niops of foreign kings, then let us conscript the ill-gott igi of | Bethiel See | 
the war-breeding gunmen of finance and save at least * “incepta edie’, spat mn 43,593, 963 | 
hildren’s c ~ oe . , : t Our i Barrett Ca Ame } 
children children from a urden they do not deserve to bear Products‘ ae , 
7 : ie ‘ “ ‘ yeni o ; 
Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 37) to prevent the possibility « private | Brown Shoe Co ’ +" : . 
profit being made out of war. : iti | Central Leather Co ne 15, 480, 20 ee 
Resolved, etc., That the following measures be taken to prevent tl | Colorado Fue yn Co. : , aba f a 4 , 4 
possibility of private profit being made out ef war: : ! net the | Crucible Steel Co, 12° 9 ' 
Fir A graduated income tax levied by Congress upon all nntnal |} Cuban-American I ) “2 iL: ” en 
incomes nes $5.000, which shall amount to consc1 = pel ee 7s din Pom “Hey he , 239, Li 1s 9 4 7 
comes in excess of $100,000 a year. SIPC OL Ath ie | Powder Co..... a 
Second. Immediate conscription by the Government of all railroads Ge nical Co ) 
telegraphs, | telephones, and their operation by the Gaver ; ae > | Hereules Powder Co. 16. 658. 87 a eins 
publie service without private profit. lettin or | International A grit i" . F oo 7a 
ee a by the Government epiladh idieie toes )% .- < 1, 279 1159.92 
- > 4 mines and oO vells, and their operatior ider — rnational Nickel Co 11,7 } 8 
Bureau of Mines without profit. operation under the | Lackawanna St aka. aa ‘ 
Fourth, The Government shall deal with the workers in any con | Morris & Co “ iL; 
scripted industry through ‘the organizations formed by the “workers | National En . l - 
with due safeguards for the rights of unorganized workers. This will seeeeaorane ss 417, 8)3 12 
p tect both the Government and the workers. P F | New wk Air Br . 8, 214,96 ! x : 
Fifth. Immediate conscription and operation by the Government of | Phelps Dodge Corp ! 21,971 4 
food storage ge aceon for the service of the American es ae ’ it ; burgh 4 64.05 4 ; 
the passing of a law making speculation in food sup Hes am act of | omar coe! Sprinz Co.. | 3,710, ) 
treason under the Articles of War. ee ret 7 Republic Lron & Stee! Co 14,78) 163 l 319 \ 
St ce . . Sloss-Sheffield Iron & Steal ( "9 9” 292 | 
Mr. Speaker, I do not believe in making class distinetions | t& Co | saxon | s 0) 
» i ‘ saline sta “tie , . ‘ it NS | mora u 20, 465, 0 OS ) =n ; 
y in appealing to what is called class prejudice, but facts | ty, at) C0... 13, S98, Sou 6,393, 524 ! } 
are stubborn things and mathematics is an exact science, and | t aches Hap welge sim 271, 531,75) | 75,333,833 | 1 
. : : . , e, an lited Stat J 1 Pip } 
while I have always believed and hoped that in this grea Co. : , ' ' ‘ a 
country of ours there were neither classes nor masses, but just are od Fruit © . 11,943, lot W), 522 | 4.9 
one people, you can not go on making one set of human beings nied oe tad r 4 | 
earry heavy burdens while others ride at ease without even | United States Smeiting re a ose 652, 35% 
tiie > erantinge . : : 2 ‘ il- _ i tefin- } 
tually creating that most deplorable state of mind known as | Wesiir 1S Mining CO... Sy Sy ae 6, 592, 321 
class consciousness,” the rock on which every republic known | Westinzho:ss Slectrie & Maa eee 
history has gone to wreck. F safebtumtogs Cn enciaansed ; : 
y ° aw . ° ee t*-- ecece 9, HBO, oS) ooo. 744 4 
Now, I have stated briefly above how the little fellow has Wilson & ( PAcael eeeee 4,915, 873 2,463, 752 by Sit 8 
had to carry, and will continue to carry, the heaviest burdens lo oe pia ann ee oSenon eee - 
of this unfortunate war, and I will now show how the class — eee ) 
my res i ° : ax ar Pos et : a 
IY resolution proposed ‘to tax are faring in the great ledger 1 Deficit. month 
of human life in America as it is written to-day. To show el 
where a good slice of that seven billi "eV Saas eal aking 24 of the principal compani e4 
will nfiendn the followi hat seven billion we voted for will go I | their earnings in 1914 and 1916, we find th - ; und compar 
e following estimate; of 500 per cent; and these increases ma e expected to on ‘it 
a : APRIL 4, 1917. instance, the Steel Corporation's last rte sl 7 
_ The following estimate was arrived at from figures given ir tl . ished, would indicate that; for, if the p rent ism t: ed’ fa 
Financial Chronicle and from ¢tatements recently made by Mr y F | the whole year, the net sum applicable to dividem or 9 oud 
Loree, president of the Delaware & Hudson Co., and by the Nation ul City |} be about $450,000,000 , sais ild 
Bank of New York. : — , y Comparing the increased earnings and the inere aati ts 
Debts which must have been contracted by Messrs. J. P. Morgan & two of these corporations, we get a still more conere id 
Co. and their associates in order to finance the purchases a ae increased wealth which offers tl if . read ee a 
European customers since the beginning of the war: 7 m meens | taxation il 
Visible merchandise balance i fav , Tritt; UNITED STATES S17 POR 
/ ¢ i als in favor of the United = rat ri ORPORATIO 
_ States from July 1, 1914, until Feb. 28, 1917_____~ $5, 700, 000, Oo Net earnings, 1914 
Paid for by— Ts 0 Net ning 1916 . $23, 4¢-3, 768 
Net gold imports___- $950, 000, 000 : ee wis oF 730 
Repurchase of American sceurities : Increase 
. held abroad _~--~- ; 1, 550, 000, 000 , 248, 034, 962 
suying of foreign issues- Ee 2, 400, 000, 000 Average market va of out nding n 1914 
aaa 4, 900, 000, 000 | Avel e market val of outstanding stock in 1916 , " 
a : - } S 
Leaving still to.be settled._.............. 800. 000. 000 Inerease 
three-fourths of which about re aan : ; 278 
a i represent the unpaid-for balance . : I ur ne 
wal business handled through Messrs. J. P. N organ & pee of Soe Net earnings. 191 a a i. CORPORATION 
ee ns private debts of $600,000,000, which the | Net earnings, 1916 oak ace 
American ‘ople are now being asked to assume agit FR ’ 5 ‘ - - ‘ nee 62 
may be in the hands of Messrs. J. P. Morgan & co on there | Inerease 
hon aa amounts of unplaced foreign loans— pos ibiv Saran aed s q 
lan § i ,000—forcing on them the contractic  amite Minette : 
debts, whieh it is als ; Se contraction of still further Average market value of outstanding n 1 { 
the people. o now proposed to liquidate with the money of | Ave! market value of outstanding > o. 080 as ¢ 
» Should not those who contracted these huge debts—$1,000,000,000 or ly 7 
more—carry their burden rather than the small taxpayer? = ; 
“i oo one further where most of the lopsided prosperity of the 
a a 7 7 « “>. € + 2% . 7 ww) ! ¢ 1 
wal ~? years has drifted, let me quote some interesting figures | yoctors hold . of railroads have also in ved th position ; . 
1ich indicate the truth and explain the conditions which ac ( eae eee ie " =* a0 
no for the fact reported by Prof. King, of the University of | | mile in January to $300 a mile in D soame, tm ieee i pe oak 
on io that 2 per cent of the people of the United States | jin‘october. approximately, from $337 a mile in January 
) , - clove! 
hn 6o per cent of the entire wealth of the Nation: The net revenue for railroad nin 
) , ; ; ; : rr ads rning over és 
[Figu ' Net profits of American industrial corporations nually for the six months ending Januar . 191° e a , : : 
gures shown are the net profits earne : ae $700,000,000, which is the larg 2 fe . i. Was pra 
peg cost of materials, labor, een ee a after | railroading. -— eT ee eae 
an a other charges All fict s ER LIOE, rhead, interest, 
arg gures are official, having Ee ake r 
from the companies’ annual reports.] aving been taken We must, furthermore. remember that milli: ipon u 
ipeatenieeienanisteastiints init —v pO i I} 
c f aa elses ————$ $____—_____ of the wealth quoted above was earned and the foundatio ot 
orporations. | 1915 | 1913 1914 1913 too many of these fortunes laid on transactions v the United 
ons tifepeeliy ome ae States Government that were often malodoroi il 
seers Co See | s 962,982 | $5,029,27; | $2.9 every case so close to out-and-out graft that it required all t 
= - « as, oi? ‘ ris "2 » ” ease ‘ ; i . . ‘ 
ee ttins and eed os | 2,91 +4, 173 | powerful political whitewash and dn odo} > that p , 
Na 23, 252 ia a ia ted si : aaa mee ; _ y 
American Hide & Leather Co../ 1 643) 203 Meso ort ase 9, 756, 540 wealth can buy to cover the deals up and a conscript 
p me neo Beet Sugar Co..... 2, 445, 189 | 4.494’ 654 oars ars, 13 | of this wealth would only really mean the recovery « ods 
merican a 7 | 3,868, Oo 52, 07 81, 055 os exe: ; 
ieaden een eeise: 10,769,429 | 3174917980 | 2,076,127 | ¢, 1857306 illegally obtained from Uncle S 9 How much money we t 
waa’ ae , 185, : 
American Woolen Co... Be 39s" aio | ‘ 219, 574 1231, 481 1, 033, 592 have saved in the past, how much beiter we might be off to-day 
oo : 080,365 | 2,788,602 | 41,179,791 } no one can figure, but I will annie here from a speech I deliv- 


1 Deficit. 


ered on December 16, 1915: 
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Every patriotic American believes to a certain extent in “ prepared- 
ness." The people will undoubtedly be willing to spend a great deal of 
money to provide adequate defense, but, Mr. Speaker, I feel that I am 
entirely safe in asserting that they will rise in righteous wrath if the 
hard-earned money of the toilers of this country which they will be 
asked to place at the disposal of the National Government shall continue 
to be used to fatten the swollen fortunes of the Steel Trust, the Armor- 
= Trust, or the Powder Trust, while the Army and Navy are neg- 
ected, mismanaged, or, what is worse. still controlled and ruled by 
bureaucrats who are either hidebound to old and obsolete methods or 
wedded to a very suspicious alliance with the moneyed corporations 
that control the supplies which the defensive forces of the country most 
need, 

That this Is neither idle rumor or sensational accusation has been 
abundantly proved by the actions of the departments of our Government 
in charge of defense. 

That inventors have been rebuffed, discouraged, and disheartened by 
the bureaucrats is so well known that it is almost unnecessary to men- 
tion the specific cases, and that some of the most obnoxious trusts in 
this country bave profited hugely by the complaisance of naval and 
military boards its beyond question. 

During the Sixty-third Congress I introduced a bill and two resolin- 
tions, which I wi!] insert here, and I can assure you that if the wit- 
nesses who would have testified could have been properly protected and 
given some reward as an incentive to testify there would be enough 
cash on hand to-day in the Treasury to make the imposition of this 
tax entirely unnecessary, 

A bill (HL. R. 7601) authorizing the Navy Department to offer and pay 


rewards for the detection of violations of the antitrust act of July 
1800. 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Navy of the United 
States be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to offer and pay 
rewards to the person or persons who shall first furnish to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States information which shall! lead to the detec- 
tion of violations of the antitrust act of July 2, 1890, in cases where 
such violations shall injuriously affect the Navy Department or any 
business connected with the national defense, or in cases where the 
Government bas been defrauded in the character, quality. or price of 
the material furnished, and where, as a result of information or evi- 
dence so furnished, the Government succeeds in recovering money or 
property as fines, forfeitures, or otherwise, the reward shall be 20 per 
cent of the amount so recovered. 


House resolution 506. 


Whereas certain chiefs of the Burean of Ordnance have made mis- 
leading reports to their superiors and to Congress; and 

Whereas Chiefs of Ordnance have attempted to deceive Congress on the 
effect of high explosives; and 

Whereas our Navy and coast defenses are being constructed as recom- 
mended by officers who are disloyal to. their official oath; and 

Whereas the Armor Trust is being favored by some misleading reports: 

Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Speaker of the House of Representatives is hereby 
authorized and directed to appoint a committee of nine Members of 
the House, of which number five shall be of the ey and four of 
the minority. Said committee is hereby directed to make an investi- 
gation of the subject matter embraced, misleading Congress by false 
reports. Said committee ts also directed to investigate if there has 
been a conspiracy between the United States officers and the armor 
manufacturers or other persons in defrauding the country or the 
Government. 

Said committee is authorized to sit during sessions of Congress and 
recess of Congress, to compel the attendance of witnesses, to employ 
such clerical and other assistance as may be necessary, and to ad- 
minister oaths to witnesses. The cost and expenses of said committee 
shall be paid from the contingent fund of the Heuse of Representatives, 
Said expenses shall be paid out on the audit and order of the chair- 
man or acting chairman of said committee. 


House resolution 544. 


Whereas the Hon. Josephus Daniels, Secretary of the Navy, has stated 
in testimony before the Committee on Naval Affairs of the House 
and in an official letter to the Senate that there exists a combination 
and conspiracy of armor manufacturers who are ‘holding up” the 
Government of the United States and forcing the Navy Department, 
by a monopoly combination, to pay extortionate prices which amount 
to a robbery of the Government of several million dollars each year: 
Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby requested to 

inform this House what sere. if any, he has taken to have his col- 

league, the Attorney General, take action for the prosecution of this 
monopoly combine of armor manufacturers ; and 

Resolved further, That the Attorney General is hereby requested to 
inform this House what steps he has taken to prosecute civilly and 
criminally this Armor Trust above mentioned. 

Why does the Secretary of the Navy submit to having the United 
States Government held > and robb of mitlions of dollars by the 
Armor Trust every year when he has it in his power to take steps to 
put a stop to it at once? Everyone knows—and no one knows better 
than the Secretary of the Navy himself—that if he were to write one 
short letter to Congress asking for the passage of the bill to protect 
witnesses and pay rewards for convicting evidenee of the frauds and 
robberies perpetrated on the Government by the Trust which I 
introduced on August 22, 1913, that Congress pass the bill at 
once, and the evidence would be pretnese and the robbery of the Gov- 
ernment by the Armor Trust would be acre for all future time, and 
millions of dollars of the money already stolen would be recovered from 
Sorneste and his Armor Trust crew and put back into the Public 

‘reasury. 

Neither the Secretary of the Navy nor the Attofney General of the 
United States have vouchsafed a reply to my House resolution No. 544. 
Why not? I will be able to ans-er we gone” if they give me the 

ower askea for in my other resoiution, . 506, and if the Rem my 
ouse bill 7601—all of which I have herein quoted—I wail how by 


sworn testimony that a ucratic oliga ce tly controls these 
matters, and that if the ment co led, thn teas es, and 
forfeitures from the armor te amd other inal trusts” wo 


tax, but” have mill ° 


not face the necessity of 
of the Government, 


after paying the expenses 
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Of course, nothing was ever done and I do not suppose an 
thing ever will be done. We pass absurdly large appropriatio: 
bills, we then pass absurd and iniquitous revenue bills and ap 
parently neither care where the money comes from or wher 
it goes. A large part of the money we expect to raise by thi: 
bill will go for naval appropriations, and if it is to be spent thy 
way it always has been spent it will take an enormous amou: 
to put through any kind of an adequate naval program. I. 
me quote here from a speech of mine on the naval appropriati 
bill on June 2, 1916: 


If we had received anything like an adequate return for moncy « 

ended in naval construction during the last decade our Navy wou! 
twice the size it is. Just let us examine the figures of the fou 
great nations of the earth for a period of the last 12 years for nays 
construction : 


Ee a eS ne ee $1, 999, 209, Oss 
ee 1, 331, 721. 201 
I ee eS. 354, 053, 07> 
RU Ce tee ee 791, 244, 187 


We have spent in that time over $200,000,000 more than France ani 
Germany combined. Does anybody in this House believe that our Na 
is stronger than the navies of France and Germany cco:bined or ¢\ 
as strong?. Once more that old, old, sickening quesi'om arises, that 
never will down, ‘‘ Where did the money go?” 

If we could not guard expenditure better in times of peac 
is it probable that a close watch will be kept in these days « 
critical emergency? I doubt it very much. 

I think it very apparent therefore that a good share of thes 
war expenditures should be paid by those who can best affo: 
it, and it is gratifying indeed to see that a number of rich m 
have deciared in favor of this proposition. 

Along this line Mr. E. W. Scripps, the millionaire newspapc) 
owner, of California, said in a memorandum which he sent t 
the Ways and Means Committee: 

From the source which none of us have yet even dreamed—that of 
the infliction of a great war—we may draw the greatest reform anu 
the greatest blessings to our people. * * * 

Some of us have very large incomes, and we are prompted, and even 
by the opinions of so-iety compelled, to indulge in great extravagan:+ 
We employ servants who produce nothing for the common good an! 
only minister to our vices. We purchase costly and showy clothine 
houses, food, furniture, automobiles, jewelry, ectc., the productic: 
of which has taken the labor of many hundreds of thousands of mei 
and women, who, if they were not so employed would be producin: 
other commodities in such quantity as to cheapen them and make then 
more accessibie to the poor. 

An enormously high rate of income tax would have the effect of 
diverting all this labor that is given to practically useless thing 
into other channels, where production would be useful to the whol 
people. * ¥ 

In the case of the Government of the United States the income i 
so enormous that out of it could be paid double the amount that f! 
war is costing England annually; and, except for the disturbances ani 
readjustment, the » of the country would suffer not at all, whil 
they would be greatly benefited by the discipline and the necessity o! 
thinking hard and perhaps working harder. 

Those who will have to pay this propesed supertax will 10! 
have to suffer much. A man with an income of $100,000 can 
still worry along quite comfortably, and what they may have 
to abstain from will in all probability be good for their healt): 
in this world and improve their chapces of salvation in tli 
world to come. 

Let us therefore adopt some such plan as this and mak 
equality real and enduring iv this country. Let each do |is 
bit cheerfully and patriotically and let us prove that we :) 
in very truth fighting for equal rights and equal privileges t» 
all men.. I append herewith av estimate of the revenue thi! 
could be secured by this measure: 


Estimated wield of the income tar rates suggested by the American Com 
a 

















mittee on r Finance, on basis of incomes reported in 1915. 
| Rate on 
Number | ee whole 
Classifications ofincomss. 1 of i 88 “? incomes | Revenue 
| . | taxable | : 
returns. | comes above | 
“| 48,009, | 
/ | | Per cent. | 
GR,00Pte O5002:....0.... 2.222222 127,994 | £506,928, 109 a] $4, 458, 
Pog" eeeeeere | 120,402 | 903,015,009 | 45| 24, 382)4 
$10,000 to $15,000-.............-.-- | 34,102} 426, 275,009 7} .22,677,8 
£15,000 to $20,000........ ...| 16,475 £88) 312,590 | 10 | 23, 888, 75 
$20,000 to $25,009.......... oon 9,707 | . 218, 407,59) | 15 | 28, 392,97 
$25,000 to $30,000................-- | 6,195 | 199, 199,00) | 2 | 34,320, 
$30,000t> $40,00)..............-. “| Joes | 245,175; 00) | 25 | 56, 040,00 
$40,000t2 $50,000............ veiens 4,100; 184,500,09) | 39 51, 660, 
SORA eeciickes-ciweerwwes | 4,794. | 299, 337, 50) | 40 113, 985, * 
$75,000 to $100,099... ........ ueloun | 2,056} 179,999,09) 50 $6, 866, 
a aS ! ioc i Siaprene— 
| SOI esate cnnnclen nas 3: 2 446, 673, 
Motel oees.392,999. 2... oc derocvecs 3,824 net taxabie income, all over ail a 
$100,009), $1,193 65),00) ......... 221, 250," 
' : 
Grandtots roveaie... 2. es. cccdddsssswcs co.cc onccncccceces> } £, 167, 923,0 
! i 


The number of persons receiving a net taxable income of 
$2,000 to $3,000 can only be estimated, but it is safe to put 








eve 
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it at 200,000. Assuming an average income of $2,500, the income | Whereas the re is a bill before Cong to fixing tl 

taxable at 2 per cent is $100,000,000, but the total yield would be & See Proonets: Theretore bs 

only $2,000,000. ee oe Pe “3 Blossom Grat No. 3, 1 of i 
iJi! ps VU er - 5 a ary, oO a adiectown, I... OES I : ti 
If the number of persons receiving incomes of $100,000 and 


unl ss there be inserted in this bi 
over increased from 1915 to 1916 as much as from 1914 to 1915, | Prices on manufactured products ; and 


the taking of all incomes over $100,000 would yield three or Ong ete Rag Ne 5: Beebe ea n ¢ 
four hundred millions more than the above-estimated yield. ats ee eee an 
From 1914 to 1915 the number of persons who reported receiv- nal 


ing a net taxable income of over $1,000,000 increased from 60 to 

20, those reporting from $500,000 to $1,000,000 from 114 to 209, 
while the number reporting net taxable incomes over $100,000 
increased from 2,348 to 3,824. 


_ ooo 


“The Call to Arms.” 








It is safe to estimate that the rates advocated will yield at | OWT EYe a > pry pice 
least $1,500,000,000 next year, possibly $1,600,000,000. EXTENSION OF REMARK 
Communication in Regard to Farm Labor and tl HON. M. M. NEELY, 

Also Resolutions Relating to Food Prices. OF WEST VIRGINIA. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


OF Wednesday, Vay 16, 1917. 


f T  pPAWPRpMT PW >() E Mr. NEELY. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted t 
H 0 N Fi A Li ' ER I ] 7 | ( L IX ? extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the followi: 
or EL! TARE 
a , AWARE, [Dedicated to President Woodrow W 
In rue Hovse or Representatives. rik CALL TO ARMS 


Wednesday, May 16, 1917. (The Marseillaise of America.) 

Mr, POLK, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend [Words by Emma Hamilton Bull 
uy remarks in the Recorp by having printed therein a com- Tro arms, to arms, beloved country 
nunieation received from a committee appointed by a meeting With thy starry flag unfurled 
of the citizens of Sussex County, Del., relative to farm labor and 7. re 1d 
supply of fertilizers ; also communication relating to farm labor; Lofty principles of justic ‘ 
‘uso resolutions of Peach Blossom Grange, of Middletown, Del., Peace and freedom for mankind, 
lating 2 . ae 2 ieag Do not mean a craven spirif, 

lating to comtrol of food prices. As all traitors soon will find 


‘The communications are as follows: 


SEAFORD, DEL., May 12, 1917. 
llon, ALBERT F. PoLxk, Ilere we pledge to thee, o1 


CHORUS. 


lr Pre 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. Our unswerving loyalty : 
Dean Str: At a citizens’ meeting held here on Friday, May 11, 1917, We will give allegiance onl) 
to consider food conservation and methods of increasing the food sup- To our God, our flag, and thee. 
1 


y. it was brought out that one of the embarrassments to be encount- 
ered by the farmers is the difficulty in procuring fertilizer. It was fur- 
ther stated tlat the fertilizer men are complaining that so many boats 
have been taken over for war purposes, it is very difficult to secure 
boats for the transportation of raw material. A committee was ap- 
pointed with instructions to lay these matters before you, as our Repre- 
sentative in Congress, with the request that you take the matter up 
with the proper departmert and, if possible, secure such concessions as 
will enable the farmers to obtain fertilizer at a reasonable cost, as our 


To arms, to arms, beloved country) 
For the cause of liberty ; 

lIold the torch of justice heav'nward 
Till it flashes o’er the sea 

And proclaims to all the nations 
That on this they can depend. 

We love peace, but not dishonor, 
And the right we will defend. 


success in crop production depends very largely upon our securing To arms, to arms, beloved country, 
fertilizer at a moderate cost. With thy armor shining bright 
The committee .vas also requested to call your attention to the urgent And thy sword unsheathed and ready 


need of labor by the farmers and to ask if it is not possible to have 
such steps taken as will procure the postponement of extensive improve 
ments of any nature not likely to be completed at an early day until 
after the close of the war or at least to provide for the suspension of 
suca operations during the period when labor is most needed on the 
farms, in order that laborers may not be attracted from the farms by 
the flattering offer cf possibly greater compensation to be paid by the 
rporatious making the improvements. 

If, by working in conjunction with the other Members of Congress 
from Delaware, you shall be able to provide for such action on the 
part of the proper authorities as will enable the farmers of our little 
State to successfully meet the difficulties herein referred to, we feel 
that you will thereby confer a great favor and a lasting bencfit not only 
upon the farmers in question but also upon the thousands that will 
thereby be the better provided with life’s necessities. 

Very respectfully submitted. 


To strike boldly for the right. 
We love all mankind as brothers, 
But ‘tis best they understand 
On the shores of this fair country 
liostile fleet must never land 


To arms, to arms, beloved count! 
Duty calls, we must obey ; 
Freedom of the world imperiled 

By a despot’s iron sway 
We must help to crush forever 
Greed and tyranny and hate; 
Love and liberty must triumph 
Strike, it is the hour of fate! 


<n ——$ $$ 


Tos. M. RAWLINS, 

B. L. Ross, : 

EpWArD B, Brown, 
Committee. 


Inerease of the Military Establishment—* Do Something, 
and Do It Now.” 


At a recent meeting of farmers held in Sussex County to consider 
the question of growing more food in the present crisis, it developed 
that the large manufaciurers from the northern part of the State 
and possibly from other States had their agents working among the 
farm labor of Sussex County trying to induce the labor to leave the 
farm, where they are so badly needed at this time, and accept work 
in the factories. After due consideration the following resolutions 
were unanimously adopted: 

“ Resolved, That it is the sense of this gathering that it is working 
a great hardship on the farmers in their efforts to grow more food 
during the existing food shortage to have agents from the manu- 
facturing plants using every means to induce their labor to leave the 
farm, and that it should be regarded as a misdemeanor, punishable by 
law, to have such agents disturbing the labor on the farm, which is 
very short at this time. 

_ “ Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to our two 
Senators and Representative with the request that they use their 
influence to enact a law that will prevent the manufacturers from 
taking farm labor during the continuance of the war.’ 
Henry A. Houston, 
Ex-Member House of Representatives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
TION. RICHARD WAYNE PARKER, 
OF NEW JERSEY, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, May 12, 1917, 
On the conference report on H. R. 3545, to authorize the Pre 
increase temporarily the Military Establishment of the United St 


and upon a motion to recommit said bill with instructions to agree to 
the Senate amendment authorizing the President to raise and 1 
tain by voluntary enlistment and to organize and equip not to ¢« ! 
four Infantry divisions. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey, under leave of the Ho 


mits the following extension of remarks 


I. L. mae ‘ Mr. Speaker, I oppose any delay in the confirmation of this 
\ > & ator 4 botty netted ¢ ¢ 
i Ea wets conference report and the passage of this bil I protest against 


Dean of Depariment of Agriculture, Delaware College, this delay. 


, LY——13 
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It is time that we were filling up the ranks of the Regular 
Army and National Guard, in which recruits can be promptly 
trained under officers and with the aid of comrades who have 
liad experience and who can give them speedy schooling. as 
soldiers, so that they can be sent promptly to the battle lines 
of Europe which are the present lines of our national defense 
and the only final school of modern warfare. I hope that hun- 
dreds of thousands of men will be sent as soon as possible from 
these organized forces, and that their recruiting will be 
the appointment of our gallant ex-President to high 


aided | 
command. 

This recruiting and expedition of organized forces should 

ot be hindered or delayed pending the organization of new 

visions of raw volunteers who will have to perfect an organi- 
gation that the Army and the guard already possess, and will 
draw away the patriotic men who ought to fill up our Army 
and National Guard. 

The United States declared war early in April, over a month 
ago, and we still delay the passage of a bill to increase our Mili- 
tary Establishment and enable us to send men to France in the 
defense of our people against a power that is seeking to 
subjugate the world. 

A correspondent writes me: 

Keep up the fight to send men to France at once. 
thing in earnest, we must admit that men must be sent. 
30,000 men requires shipping tonnage of 240,000 tons, and such a 
fleet has to be escorted, goes slowly, and will take a month for a 
round trip; thus it will take us 10 months to get 300,000 men to the 
other side. 

While a force is being. concentrated over there, those that go first 
will have an opportunity for training under the best conditions. 

Shall we not face faets? This is as plain as the nose on your face. 
While we are sending forces over, a disaster or a tremendous loss of 
men to the allies may make the men: that we shall have sent, even 
though it be only five months from now, a priceless sree an. Are we 
to wait until the allies are “licked” before we send men to France? 
The French and English say they are losing at the rate of 10 per cent 
a month. That looks almost like a 50 per cent reduction in 10 months. 
The French have used up their last reserves. It is. not only cold-blooded 
folly but cold-blooded cruelty we are indulging in. 

The allies have the artillery and we have the men. 
combine the two. 

War does not wait. Victory does not smile on laggards. 
cess is not achieved by councils of war that never fight. 

Men must be got and trained and sent. This bill provides 
for doing so. It may not be perfect in detail; details can be 
perfected hereafter. We should have started the new and 
greater army over a month ago. 

An old farmer, when asked to address a school, said only, 
*“ Children, do something. Do good if you can, but do some- 


hi >? 
thing, Z 


‘ 


If we are in this 
A division of 


It is easy to 


Suc- 


and do it now. 


Resolutions Adopted by the Slavie- American Patriotic 
League of the Mahoning Valley, of Ohio. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


JOHN G. 


OF OHIO, 
In toe House or Representatives, 
Wednesday, May 16, 1917. 


Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted 
ine to extend my remarks I desire to include a resolution adopted 
at a patriotic mass meeting of the Slavic-American Patriotic 
League of the Mahoning Valley, of Ohio. The resolution is as 
follow Ss 


Whereas we Slavs of the Mahoning Valley fully appreciate the liberties 
an the privileges enjoyed by us in these United States of America; 
une 

Yhereas we Slaves of the Mahoning Valley fully approve and indorse 
the decision of these United States of America. to war not only for 
humanity and civilization but also for the liberation of the:smaller 
European States from tyranny, despotism, and oppression, which 
instills our hearts with the new hope that at last our long-cherished 
dreams and aspirations, the national independence of the subjugated 
and downtrodden Slavic nations will again become a reality ; and 

Whereas in this hour of great national crisis we Slavs of the Mahonin 
Valley believe it the duty of each any every one of us to bear his ful 
burden in ———e and supporting the President of the United 
States and the National Government in the step they have taken: 
Therefore be it 
Resolved by the Slavs of the Mahoning Valley, numbering. over’ 23,000 

souls, That we pledge our continued and unconditional support of the 

President and the Congress of this Nation in their determination to pro- 

tect its honor and its ideals: of right and humanity; and to this great 

and holy cause we dedicate our lives and our fortunes; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to the President and 
to the House of Representatives and to the Senate of the United States 
of America, 


HON. COOPER, 


Jno, A. WILLO, Chairman, 
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The Revenue Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HENRY I. 


OF OHIO, 
[In roe Hovust or RepresenTATIvEs, 
Wednesday, May 16, 1917. 


Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include amendments to 
the bill (H. R. 4280) to provide revenue to defray war expenses, 
and for other purposes. 

The amendments are as follows: 


Page 3, line 13: Fifty per cent per annum upon the amount by which 
the total net income exceeds $100,000 and does not exceed $200,000. 

Page 3, line 16: Sixty per cent per annum upon the amount by which 
the total net income exceeds $200,000 and does not exceed $300,000. 

Page 3, line 19: Seventy-five per cent upon the amount by which the 
total net income exceeds $300,000. 

Page 6, line 16: Strike out “8 per cent’’ and insert “ 24 per cent.” 


This increases the excess profits tax. 

Page 25, line 25: Strike out the word “ five” 
* one.” 

This reduces the sales tax from 5 to 1 per cent. 

Page 51, lines 16 and 19: Strike out the word “ one.” 

This takes off the excess charge upon first-class mail matter. 


HON. EMERSON, 


and insert the word 


Joseph Hodges Choate, Lawyer, Diplomat, Patriot, and 
Statesman. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


ISAAC SIEGEL, 
OF NEW YORK, 

In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, May 15, 1917. 


Mr. SIEGHL.. Mr. Speaker, within 72 hours after Joseph H. 
Choate had remarked, “ You younger men will have to take our 
places; this is my last day,” he suddenly passed away in New 
York City, the scene of his greatest legal triumphs, at peace with 
the world and with the knowledge that he had rendered extraor- 
dinary services in a most thorough manner to his country. 

Although in the midst of war, it is fitting and proper that 
there should be recorded for all time the story. of his-services 
to our Republic in order that the rising and future generations 
may thereby receive encouragement to do likewise. 

The New York Times prints to-day a short biography of his 
life and the many tributes that America’s greatest citizens have 
paid te him. I therefore insert the same at length, as follows: 


To Pay Hien Honors at CHoate FuNERAL—SERVICES WILL BE HELD At 
Sr. BarTHOLoMEw’s CHurncH TO-MORROW MorNING—-PNvoys Senp 
MESSAGES—BALFouR DEEPLY Movep by DratHu or “ Orp Frienp” 
VIVIANI SayS FraNcE Frets Loss. 

The funeral of Joseph H. Choate, the circumstances of whose death 
late Monday night were told in the later editions of the New York 
Times yesterday, will be held at 9.30 o’clock to-morrow morning from 
St. Bartholomew's Church, Madison Avenue and Forty-fourth Street. 
with the rector, the Rev. Dr. Leighton Parks, officiating. The list 0! 
pallbearers and other details of the funeral were not announced last 
night, but a great attendance of prominent men is expected. The burial! 
will be at Stockbridge, Mass., Mr. Choate’s summer home, and the 
services at a will be conducted oy the Rev. Dr. George Merril!. 

Mr. Choate’s death, according to Dr. William K. Draper, was due to 
heart trouble, induced by his great exertions last week. e last appear- 
ance of Mr. Choate in public was at the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine on Sunday, less than 36 hours before his death. His last socia! 
function was a dinner which he gave Saturday night, at which there 
was much table talk by the host, Arthur J. Balfour, Nicholas Murray 
Butler, and Henri Bergson on the immortality of the soul. 

Mrs. Choate had recovered somewhat yesterday from the first effects 
of the shock caused by her husband’s death. and with her daughter, 
Mabel, and her sons, George and Joseph, jr., was able to receive a great 
number of messages of condolence that poured in all day. 

Mr. Balfour, in addition to an official message from the British com- 
mission, sent the following personal telegram: 

“Am most deeply moved by tragic news of my old friend’s sudden 
death and greatly fear it was hastened ty last week’s splendid efforts 
for your country and for mine. Please accept heartfelt sympathy for 
you and yours.” 

The official message of the British delegates, signed by Ian Malcolm, 
Mr. Balfour’s parliamentary: secretary, read: 

“Members of British commission desire to express deepest sympathy 
with you and yours: They. will always cherish memories of the elo- 
quence and kindly welcome: given them by Mr. Choate on the occasion 
of the international visit to New York.” 


HON. 








_— 


M. Viviani sent the condolences of the French commission, as follows: 

*In the name of Marshal Joffre, Admiral Chocheprat, and the entire 
French mission, allow me to convey our deep condolences for the terrible 
loss you have just sustained, which also strikes France. We bow in 
deep regret before your grief.” 

Sir Cecil Spring-Rice, the British ambassador, wired: 

* Deepest sympathy in your great sorrow. We all mourn the loss of 
our country’s best of friends and can never forget his noble words in 
championing the allied cause.” 

Governor Whitman telegraphed: 

“Please accept my most personal and heartfelt sympathy in the 
infinite sorrow which has come to you and to the Nation which loved 
and respected him.” 


Commander Evangeline Booth, of the Salvation Army, sent this 
message * 

“My tender and loving sympathy is extended to you in this hour of 
your great bereavement in the passing away of your husband. Our 
country loses one of its foremost citizens, greatest patriots, brightest 


intellects, and noblest characters. One thousand Salvation Army officers 
assembled in congress in Philadelphia, representing all the Eastern 
States, have requested me to convey a message of condolence to yourself 
and family. The grace of God, upon which your illustrious husband 
lifted the great temple of his life’s work, will not fail you. But in this 
hour, while the shadows fall, your way shall be full of light.” 

The following was sent by representatives of the Russian 
Union: 

‘All the Russians who have had the honor and privilege of meeting 
your late husband, and all of them who knew him by his great name, 
heg leave to express their heartfelt sympathy and their deep sorrow 
for the irreparable loss of the great statesman.” 


Zenesky 


Among the callers eat the house were George L. Ingraham, Gen. Daniel 
Appleton, the Rev. Dr. William T. Manning, F. K. Sturgis, R. A. C, 


Smith, William D. Guthrie, Austin Fox, and George T. Wilson. 

Flags were at half-mast on the city hall and other public buildings 
yesterday, on the great museums of the city, many banks, business 
houses, hotels, and apartment buildings. Courts took recess while 
judges praised the dead advocate and lawyers honored the man who 
had been regarded the leader of their profession in the city and 
the Nation. The boards of educational, historical, patriotic, and civic 
organizations met to adopt resolutions on the death of a man who for 
many years had been their constant aid and supporter. 

Hundreds of thousands of Mr. Choate’s fellow citizens had seen 
during the receptions last week when he acted as chairman of the 
mayer’s committee to welcome the British and French war commissions. 
Many had heard him speak with the fire and enthusiasm of youth in 
the city hall at the merchants’ association luncheon, at the chamber of 
commerce luncbeon, and the nayor’s dinner. Some had seen him at the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine with Mr. Balfour on Sunday, and 
others knew that he was preparing to address the students of Columbia 
University yesterday afternoon. He had ignored his years for so long 
that the fact that he was really dead seemed impossible of realization. 

To his friends and to those associated with him in his publie activi- 
iies there was the consoling reflection that, as the exertions of the last 
week had brought on the final illness which carried him so unexpectedly 


as 


him 


on Monday night, he had in effect died in the service. He had worn 
himself out in the cause that perhaps lay nearest to his heart—the 


bringing about of a closer harmony among the British, French, and 
American democracies in the struggle against the German power. 

Some of those who heard his speech at the Union League Club in the 
last week of March, while it was still uncertain whether or not America 
would fight, remembered then his solemn statement that this might be 
his last public appearance, and that he regarded those words which 
might be his last as spoken in the actual service of his country; and 
they were comforted by the knowledge that if he had not lived to see 
the victory, as he had hopefully suggested to Mr. Balfour on Sunday, 
he had at least lived to see America take her place in line in the com 
mon cause, 

LAWYER, STATESMAN, DIPLOMATIST. 


As a lawyer, statesman, and diplomatist Mr. Choate was hardly less 
famous than his father’s distinguished cousin, Rufus Choate, who was 
for decades regarded as the leader of the Massachusetts bar, and who 
was renowned as an orator when the eloquence of Henry Clay, Daniel 
Webster, and Wendell Phillips stirred the country in the struggle over 
the ideal of “a free country for all, with bondage for none.”’ 

Rufus Choate, then a youth of 19, had been thrilled at hearing the 
eloquent argument of Daniel Webster in the famous Dartmouth College 
case, and he decided to enter the profession of law with the greatest 
barrister of that day as his ideal. Joseph Hodges Choate, born in 
Salem, Mass., on January 24, 1832, in turn took Rufus Choate as his 
example. 

As lawyers and public men the 
similar, each being rated as the 


careers of the two Choates were 
best lawyer of his day. But the 
younger Choate brought more fame to the family name as ambassador 
to the Court of St. James. In 1899 President McKinley recalled John 
lfay from London to make him Secretary of State, and at the same 
time appointed Mr. Choate ambassador in his place. 

He remained at this post until 1905, doing his utmost to bring the 
two branches of the English-speaking race closer together. When he 
left London to return to the United States English statesmen and 
writers described his stay there as “ the abundant harvest and culmina- 
tion of all that had gone before.” It was said that he had more 
friends among statesmen abroad than any other envoy since Benjamin 
Franklin. His friendship with Mr. Balfour, head of the British com- 
mission recently sent to the United States, was of the strongest, and 
the efforts of the two to bring the two countries closer together were 
zealous and carried out in conjunction. 





Only a few months before his death in 1859 Rufus Choate, struck 
by the promise of his young relative, gave him a letter to William M. 


Evarts, then one of the brightest figures at the American bar. After a 
few months in another law office in New York, the young man was 
invited to become a member of Mr. Evarts’s law firm, and with the 
aid of brilliant associates Mr. Choate was able to make this coalition 


one of the most famous and successful in tae country. When Mr. 
Choate was in the full flower of his success as a lawyer he paid his 
homage to his ideal, Rufus Choate, and, through him, to Daniel Web- 


ster, in these words: 
“TI owe more of my success to his example and inspiration, to his 
Sympathy and his helping hand than I owe to any other man or men.” 


IN MANY FAMOUS CASES. 


For the first few decades of his life in New York Mr. Choate gave 
his full energies to the practice of his profession, and there was hardly 
a famous case in the last half of the nineteenth century that he had 
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not argued or been called in as an advisory counsel One of the t 
spectacuiar of these cases was the defense of Bi Gen. Fitz Hugh 
Porter, who had been deprived of his rank ir ecau of 
charges arising from the retreat of the Union f Battle of 
Bull Run. In preparing the ca Mr. Choate h ist the mil 
tary details of a campaign, and so well Cid he h th that 
when he appeared before the Hayes Commission S79 he 1 nly 
established Gen. Porter's innocence but caused the 1 lent t estore 
that officer's rank. 

Perhaps Mr. Choate’s most bitterly contested ‘ 
damages brought by W. R. Laidlaw, a « kK, aga t t 
Sage for $50,000. Laidlaw was in Sage’s office wl ‘ 
killing two men and injuring the former. The 
based upon the alleged fact that Mr. Sage had 
used him as a shield when the explosion came. Ths t 
a verdict of $25,000. Mr. Sage’s lawyer ppealed, d M ‘ 
then got a verdict for $43,000. Again an appeal w t n 
dict was set aside, but the case was never again brou to I 
Choate said that the cross-examinati of Mr. Sa ‘ 
an intellectual eel.” 

In another case Mr. Choate was foreed to be 
archwology, and he successfully defended the genui of th 
antiquities in the Metropolitan Museum of Art. Lk ‘ 
Mobilier case, involving the contract for the construction of tl { 
Pacific Railroad, and the case against Collis l. H 
recovery of money due on the contract for the p l ‘ 
involving the operations of the builders of the Central Ta In 1 ' 
he argued in the New York election-fr cases Follow t 
was counsel in a score of famous will-contest cases involv ! ‘ 
of mililfons of dollars, among them | r tl Com lore Va 
case, the A. T. Stewart case, and the Tilden, Hoyt, ¢ ‘ i} 
cases, 

Even before he had successfully argued before the 1 ed Stat 
Supreme Court against the income tax of 1894 be had n far a 
great constitutional lawyer. Following the tax case he th 
constitutionality of the Texas antitrust law. 

NEVER HELD POLITICAL OFFICE. 

Mr. Choate never held a political office. In 1897 he opposed Thom: 
C. Platt for the United States Senatorship, but he received only 7 vote 
to Platt’s 142. It was said of Mr. Choate by his associates that he was 
too broad-minded to be a successful politician. Ie could see both sides 
of a controversy, and for that reason did not have blind devotion to 
small causes. Consequently, they contended, he was a statesman It 
was not until the nineties that Mr. Choate gave much of his ene to 
politics, although he had Vays aided in measures of great pu 
service. He assisted in smashing the Tweed ring, and in mar othe 
struggles he showed great animosity for the Tammany organizatio 

Mr. Choate was a graduate of Harvard College and Harvar La 
School, and had received honorary degrees from his alma mater, as well 
as from Yale, Amherst, Williams, Cambridge, and Edinburgh. 1! 
also an honorary bencher of the Inner ‘Temple of London, 

FLoop or TRIBUTES TO CHOATE’S WorK—IIUGHES Cal Hero I 
PATRIOTIC SERVICES IN Its Last Days or LIF: DELON S 
ROOSEVELT WICKERSHAM EMPHASIZES “G SONAI 
STETSON CONSIDERED HIM HEAD AND HEART ; 

Praise of the life and public services of Joseph Hl. Choate came yes 
terday in unstinted measure from leading men of New York. An 
the legal profession in the city there was deep personal mourning 
the passing of the man whom Francis Lynde Stetson called “ not only 
the head but the heart of the New York bar.” .National, State, and city 
officials <nd men prominent in many activitles expressed their sense of 
the loss which the country felt in his death. 

Many spoke of the deep and abiding value of the work of Mr. Choate 
years in publie life, and of the fact that he had died he might have 
wished—in the full tide of energy, working bard for a cause ne ! 
heart. 

Che courts of the city, almost without exception, paid formal tribute 
either by special exercises held at their opening or by ear! 
ment. Following are some of the testimonials by judges and 
to Mr. Choate’s life and labors: 

Charles E. Hughes: *“ No words that we can utter in ¢ ‘ 
love and admiration for Mr. Choate. He was not o1 h 
the American bar, but he was the fi t flower of At 
In the truest sense he died in the service of his untry. 

“Tt is inexpressibly sad to think that he is gone, but nothin n 
brilliant career did him more credit than his | 
last days when at tl most rious ri l SO « utly 
patriotic sentiment of our country.” 

Theodore Roosevelt: “In common with ery ‘ I 
greatly shocked at the death of Mr. Choate iH | } > 
the most distinguished citizen of New Y« City | 
whom his fellow citizens felt a particul flection I’ } 
of no other man in this city would be fe u » i i neal 
manner.” 

Elihu Root: “Mr. Choate wa l very great 
quality, an extraordinal oml t ‘ disting hed | t nte 
leetual power, mediation, combined und wl hen l 
the highest courage. He was abs irl nd he had t 
ness and openness that goes with gh courage At th une } 
had the most unselfish and devoted iblic pirit na | t 
capacity for friendship and warmth of heart 1 n a 1 ! 
was one of the greatest men I ever knew. 

George W. Wickersham: “I supp that the mple l 
of the death of Mr. Choate has reached the he ts of mor i 
throughout the land than the passing away of any me a r 
yrofession within the recollection of living n because other 1 
so filled the place in our hearts which we fond gned to t 
leader of the American bar. Iie was tl ‘ n many 
directions, for vears the foremost advo bar, for t 
best voice at the bar in all matters w t n to the « 
advancement, and discharge of the high responsib of t 

“He went as the representative of the bar into th wider 
public service at an age when many men cl t} | l 
careers. Beginning at the age of 67 er ! 
with an ever-growing ability, he filled l ‘ 
activities of the world and with a magnificer ‘ old 
equaled. Growing in stature, growi in n 
Choate came to fill a greater place in the ¢ t I 

‘So he passed away, leaving to the bar t ‘ 
career, of a great personality, of a kindly natu I that « 
of humor without which learning is in . 
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Francis Lynde Stetson: “To refer to Mr. Choate as the head of 
the New York bar is not enough. Bver since his return from England 
he has been its heart not less than its head. He has won our affection 
as well as our respect, 

“Tf I were to select the particular qualities to which he owed his 
preeminent professional success, I should mention his capacity for 
prolonged and intense study and labor, his ability to maintain close 
and critical attention to every event or incident in the courtroom, 
whether at the counsel table or in the jury box or on the bench; his 
ever-surprising readiness to observe and instantly to conform to any 
revelation on the part of the court, counsel, jury, or witness; his com- 
prehension of humanity and his wit. During nearly 50 years at this 
bar I have known hardly more than four leaders who were remarkable 
for their wit—Mr. Evarts, whose lambent humor trickled and illumi- 
nated, but never scorched; Mr. Francis N, Bangs, whose brilliant 
thrusts flashed like a meteor with a train of burning sparks ; Frederic R. 
Coudert, whose Gallic wit charmed and entertained; and Mr. Choate, 
the fun maker. His fun was a veritable bonfire around which al) his 
hearers gathered and warmed themselves, and in the fire was his point, 
which they then felt, whether or not they saw it. He was the most 
dangerous adversary at the American bar of later days, although the 
late John G. Johnson, of Philadelphia, was the most formidable. 

‘But Mr. Choate was the head and the heart of more than the bar. 
There was no worthy cause to which he was not quick to respond, and 
the world struggle dominated him as powerfully as the passion of early 
youth. He was zealous for justice and for the good of his country 
and of the world. 

“As a writer and speaker his fame would be secure had he written 
only his addresses on Abraham Lincoln and Rufus Choate. This last 
I consider his masterpiece, and when I said so to him he answered, 
‘Yes; that is the best. I never worked so hard on any speech as on 
that one.’ And herein lay an explanation. The finished, flowing, easy. 
self-speaking address, in this case as in the others, was not something 
that had merely happened. It was, and most others were, the sum of 
painstaking lafor and earnest reflection. 

‘His ending was an apotheosis. I watched him Sunday morning at 
that glorious service at the cathedral. Full of honors, crowned with 
love, carrying dignity and reverence in his ‘presence, he was in his 
beautiful old age, uttering a nunc dimittis without precedent since the 
days of the ancient Simeon. All of us honored him, and those of us 
admitted to his intimacy loved him. His friendship and his portrait 
given to me by him and inscribed “ With much affection’ have been 
=~ sufficient rewards for the labors of nearly 50 years at this 
par.”’ 

Henry W. Taft: “Mr. Choate’s death makes a void in this com- 
munity, which will not soon be filled. It was not alone that he was. a 
great orator, yet none surpassed him in his power to sway a multitude, 
especially where some great moral issue evoked his eloquent denuncia- 
tion of the wrong and his fearless advocacy of the right; nor was it 
merely that he was a great, versatile. and resourceful advocate—and yet 
he was in more ways than any other lawyer of the connatry at the 
head of his profession ; nor, again, was it that he was a great statesman 
and diplomat, and yet in the field of international law and negotiation 
his fame was surpassed by few Americans, and, finally, his eminence 
did not rest on the fact that he was a great citizen, and yet he lived 
to be the grand old man of this community. It was the combination of 
all his qualities and of all the achievements of his distinguished career 
that made him one of the foremost men of his time. ' 

“ His vausual and engaging personality, coupled with his great and 
varied abilities, made him the most conspicuous individual in our city 
life, and the most recent evidence of that fact was his selection before 
all others, and at the age of 85, to represent this city at the numerous 
functions recently given in honor of the French and English commis- 
sions, 

“IT saw much of Mr. Choate in his later years, and had a warm 
affection for him. His simplicity, his candor, his gay humor, his cheery 
philosophy, and his freedom from even a tinge of self-sufficiency or self- 
righteousness made him the most approachable of men, and the most 
agreeable of companions.” 

Samuel Untermyer: “ Notwithstanding his ripe oll age, the death of 
Mr. Choate comes as a distinct shock to the country. It is an irreparable 
loss and a deep grief to the American bar. We have not been accus- 
tomed to think of this great nestor of our bar as an old man. With 
his giant intellect, so well preserved to the last, his eloquence and de- 
lightful wit, his melodious voice, the like of which I never knew, his 
simple, genial, unaffected, and courtly manner, that have been a joy 
to us all for half a century or more, it seems hard to visualize us as 
getting along without him. He was a great world figure and will be 
severely missed. No one can quite take his place. 

“T have tried cases with him and against him, extending over the 
last 30 years, and I know how considerate and yet how dangerous an 
adversary he was. He told me at one time, perhaps 25 years ago, when 
I congratulated him upon a particularly felicitous speech filled with 
humor, that he was sorry he had ever been recognized as able to make 
a witty speech, because the people always expected him to make them 
laugh and would not take him seriously. He was utterly wrong. for no 
man in our day has been able so completely te hold his audience spell- 
bound by his flights of eloquence. 

“The reputation of a lawyer as a lawyer is an evaneseent thing. 


He can not leave behind him many of the evidences of his wit or learn- | 
I believe that Mr. Choate’s memory will live beyond that of | 
any man in the last 100 years, and that his fame as a scholar, diplo- | 


ing, but 
mat, and stateman will long outlive his reputation as a lawyer.” 

De Lancey Nicoll: “ Mr. Choate had a combination of qualities not 
possessed by any lawyer whom I have ever known. He was not only a 
profound jurist, an accomplished student, an author gifted with a 
delightful style, but he was also a great orator, who shone alike in the 
forum and in all public assemblies. He possessed a fountain of humor, 
which never ran dry, and a magnetism which fascinated all who came 
in contact with him. He was a great statesman and diplomatist, and, 
above all, a patriot, who gave his life to his country as clearly as any 
soldier ever did in the firing line. His death in the present crisis is 
an irreparable loss. No one can just take his place.” 

Paul D. Cravath: “For years Mr. Choate was recognized as the 
lender of the New York bar and for years, by common consent, the 
leading citizen of our city. That he so long held this dual leadership 
is due to that remarkable combination of ability, character, high pur- 
pose, and magnificent personality, which placed him in the minds of all 
of us in a class by himself.” 

Former Senator John C. Spooner: “It is quite impossible to pay ade- 
quate tribute to Mr. Cheate’s long, brilliant, and useful career. His sud- 
den death came as a shock not only to our people but to many in other 
countries. His oratory under all cireumstances was charming. It 
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seemed to me impossible for any orator, under any circumstances, to 
excel his speech at the city hall welcoming Mr. Balfour. There was a 
fascination in his voice, manner, and speech which could not be sur- 
passed. All things considered, it is not to be expected that there 
will come another so gifted in wisdom, learning, oratory, and ex- 
quisite humor as he.” 

Nicholas Murray Butler: ‘“‘ Mr. Choate died as a happy warrior. He 
fell quite literally on the field of battle where the contest was for the 
ideals of human liberty and of civil government in which he so pro- 
foundly believed. 

“Two incidents of the last few days will never be forgotten by those 
who witnessed them. Sifting in his own library after dinner on Satur- 
day evening last, surrounded by a small group of intimate friends, he 
enlisted Mr. Balfour, Prof. Bergson, and some of the rest of us in a 
discussion of immortality. His question was half quizzical, half serious, 
but it drew out an interchange of brilliant thought and sparkling wit 
that will always be memorable. 

“Again, on leaving the Cathedral of St. John the Divine after the 
stately service on Sunday morning, Mr. Choate bade farewell to Mr. 
Balfour with these last words, ‘Remember, we shall meet again to 
celebrate the victory.’”’ 

Frank A. Vanderlip: “ Mr. Choate was certainly our grand old man. 
For a long lifetime he had been one of the leading figures of New York 
and of the Nation. Those people who were fortunate enough to sit 
under the spell of his voice at the several meetings last week while 
the international delegates were entertained felt that he had never 
been more powerful mentally than he was at that time. 

“His statement of what we are fighting for, made at the Merchants’ 
Association luncheon, was one of the finest utterances that has been 
made in regard to the true reasons underlying the world conflict and 
might well be reread and fixed in everyone's mind.” 

Elbert H. Gary: “ Joseph H. Choate, all in all, was one of the greatest 
of great men of his time. As a lawyer, diplomat, public speaker, patri- 
otic citizen, none outranked him. His natural talents, profound learn- 
ing, wide experience, breadth of view, keen perception, honesty of pur- 
pose, consideration for the rights and feelings of others, enabled him 
to exert a pronounced influence in public affairs, concerning which he 
took an active part. As an orator he*was earnest, sincere, eloquent, 
and persuasive. He charmed and convinced his audiences. His wit 
and his logic were superb.” 

Robert Bacon: “‘ The cause of national preparedness and defense in 
this country has lost its great leader. The loss is, indeed, a personal 
one to all of us who have been associated with Mr. Choate in the 
National Security League. He was one of its organizers and most 
earnest workers. His active interest in the league continued to the 
very end.” 

Lge S. OvermMAN: “I admired Mr. Choate as a great lawyer, for his 
eloquence and his conversation, and for his wonderful power and ex- 
perience. The country has had few greater diplomats in a century.” 

James A. O'Gorman: “Every lawyer, and indeed every citizen, de- 
plores Mr. Choate’s death. For more than a generation he was the dean 
of his profession in the State, and he endeared himself to everyone by 
his delightful personality. He was a man of versatile accomplishments, 
and his place can not readily be filled.” 


JUDGES PAY HONOR TO CHOATE——-COURTS ADJOURN EARLY OUT OF RESPECT 
TO HIS MEMORY. 


Justice Bissell in opening the criminal branch of the supreme court 
and Judges Crain, Nott, Wadhams, Rosalky, and McIntyre in general 
sessions paid their tributes to Mr. Choate before proceeding with the 
business before their tribunals. Judge Wadhams referred to this re- 
mark which Mr. Choate made to him at the Battery last Friday after- 
noon, while they were waiting to receive the British commission : 

a = You younger men will have to take our places. This is my last 
ay. 

Federal Judge Cushman adjourned the United States district court, 
in which Capt. Franz von Rintelen and his codefendants were being 
tried, half an hour earlier than usual on motion of former Senator 
= W. Bailey, of Texas, counsel for Frank Buchanan. Mr. Bailey 
said : 

‘Last night the American bar lost that great man who for many 
years had been one of its leaders. It seems to me to be a fitting recog 
nition of his high place that the minutes of this court should show that 
out of respect for his memory this session was adjourned.” 

Presiding Justice John Proctor Clarke, in convening the appellate 
division of the supreme court of the first department, said: 

“Mr. Choate was above all a lawyer, a great advocate—long the 
leader of the bar in this community. It is fitting that we should take 
note of his passing, and an appropriate minute will be entered on our 


| records.”’ 


Supreme Justices Bijur, Platzek, Giegerich, and Newburger ordered 
early adjournment out of respect to Mr. Choate. Justice Bijur said: 

“As I knew Mr. Choate from my early entry into the profession, [ 
can not emphasize too strongly his activities for the young men in ithe 
legal profession. Not only the profession but the great public of the 
United States has suffered one of its greatest losses.” 

Justice Platzek said: 

“Mr. Choate had a sense of duty and a mission in life. He was a 
patriot, a public-spirited citizen, a philanthropist. He belonged to the 
world rather than to us.” 

Justice Giegerich called Mr. Choate 
bar of this country.” 


‘the acknowledged leader of the 


MAYOR EXPRESSES CITY’S LOSS—-ALDERMEN ADOPT RESOLUTIONS—TI2IB- 
UTES ORDERED IN SCHOOLS. 


Mayor Mitchel wrote this letter to Mrs. Choate yesterday : ; 

“ Will you let me express to you on behalf of the people of the city 
of New York the sorrow that we feel for the death of your husband” 

“ Our grief is the more keen and our sense of loss the greater because 
his passing comes at a moment following close upon one of the most 
conspicuous acts of splendid service which has marked his long and 
valued life. I mean the leading part which he took as our foremost 
citizen in the welcome by this city to the special missions sent to this 
country by France and Great Britain. In the various functions inci- 
dent to the city official welcome Mr. Choate stood as the representative 
of the great citizenship of New York—the most respected, the most 
revered, the most loved of New Yerkers. To those who knew him intl- 
mately, to those who felt themselves his friends, and to the great mass 
of our citizens who saw and heard him it was a consideration of great 
satisfaction and of pride that with each succeeding public appearance 
he seemed to grow in vigor, his voice seemed to gain in clarity and 
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strength. The virility of his thought and the beauty of his phrase 

W re impressive as seldom before. It was a very great compliment to 
the city’s distinguished visitors that he should have been the head of 
the committee to receive them As for the city—it was appropriately 
honored in this service which he performed in its behalf. 

“Mr. Choate’s death at this critical hour in his country’s life should 
erve to bring into bold relief all the rare, unselfish service of his life 
=< an object lesson of especial value to all of ug. His fellow citizens 
now him now as a man who was right in all his instincts, his pur 
oses, and his counsel, as one whose vigorous Americanism and fighting 
were an inspiring example to the young men of America. 





Will you let me tell you how deep is my own sense of personal loss % 

[ knew Mr. Choate to be my friend; his counsel and help were of great 
ie to me during many trying days in the past three years.” 
Resolutions presented by President Frank L. 

of aldermen were unanimously adopted by that body. 


Dowling to the board 
They read 
Joseph Hodges Choate, New York's foremost citizen, is dead 
vyer, sebolar, ind diplomat, courtly gentleman, the world suffers a 
eat loss. Leader at the bar, master of forensie eloquence, he ce 
inded the respect and attention not alone of the people of his native 
nd, but the people of the world. “Grim death marked him for its own 
r he had lived to the eighth Geeade of his life, waich he so beauti 
fully said is ‘far the best.’ 
Resolved, By the Board of Aldermen of the City of New York, 
ty deploring the death of this distinguished, loving, and well 
loved ‘pau, that profound sympathy be, and the same is hereby, tend 
d to the family of Joseph Hodges Choate in this the hour of their 
rning. 
Resuived further, That a copy hereof, suitably engrossed and duly 
henticated by the mayor and the city clerk, be transmitted to th 


m 


President William ©. Willeox, of the board of education, and Supet 
endent of Schools Willian Hl. Maxwell seut the following notice to 
public-school principals : 
‘In view of the sudden death of New York's most distinguished citl 
the Hon. Joseph Hodges Choate, it is highly appropriate that the 
attention of the children in the public schools should be called to his 
er, as containing elements which all would do well to admire and, 
‘'f possible, to imitate. 


Special stress should be laid upon the fact that Mr. Choate re 


d his preparation for Harvard University in the public schools of 
m, Mass., where he was born, and the fact should be dwelt upon 
thet the publie schools of New York City provide for every boy and 
cirt who wll take advantage of them opportunities for training, culture 


izh ata great distance, of the distinguished citizen who has just 
reathed his last. Appropriate exercises should be held in every schoo 

the city om the day of Mr. Choate’s funeral.” 

Le New York Gencalogical and Biographical Society, the trustees of 
the American Museum of Natural History, of the founders of which 
institution Mr. Cheate was the last survivor, both adopted resolutions 

rrow ani tribute. At the museum the flags were placed at half 
st, and Mr. Choate’s portrait was taken from the members’ room 
d, wreathed, was hung in the memurial hall above the tablet bearing 
the names of the founders. 


DEEP REGRET IN ENGLAND. 


d ‘etinement whien will enable them to tread in the footsteps, even 
I 


LONDON, Hay 15 

News of the death of Joseph H. Choate was received with the deepest 
regret in England, where duriog his six years as ambassador he became 
the most popular of diplomats. The evening newspapers publish long 
obituaries and appreciations of Mr. Choate’s work as ambassador, an: 

re recently in advocating the cause ef the allies in America. 

Editorially the New York Times says: 

JOSEPH HODGES CHOATE, 

rhe long, fortunate life of Mr. Choate was happy also in its close, 
Hie was unsparing of himself at fourscore and five. His fine, gallant, 
on 





indaunted, unaging spirit spent itself at last in the service of his coun 

y. For two generations what work of patriotism, of humanity, what 
cause of better government and the public good, lacked his fruitful aid? 

Two brothers of his were likewise eminent in the law. As Mr. Lowell 
said of the Rossettis, genius ran by a sort of gavelkind in the family. 

Of that sound and strong Essex County stock. his father’s cousin, 
Rufus, had seemed, seems still, perhaps, the most brilliant flower. Ther: 
was something strong, exotic, oriental in his personality, a distinction 
so commanding that Thackeray, quizzing everybody else that entered into 
the public hal) in Boston where he was to lecture, dared make no com- 
ment on Rufus Choate. An eloquence a little florid, an instant piercing 
to the heart of the case, an unexcelled expertness in the psychelogy ot 
petit juries were his. He had a marvelous and hypnotic eye. Sailors on 
remote seas were persuaded to scuttle ships on the ground that “old 
Choate ” would get them off when they returned to Boston. It was com- 
plained that a defendant had no chance when Rufus Choate was attorney 
general of the State. 

A magician of the jury room, h@ is become almost a legend, though 
chapter and verse can be shown in proof of many of his miracles. His 
scholarship, his love of history and literature, and especially of the 
classics, his wit, luminous intelligence, and social charm were gifts of 
Joseph Choate also, perhaps the last survivor of an ancient race of 
lawyers, “all-round ’ men, and not specialists, inheriting the honorable 
traditions of their prefessicn, practicing it as a liberal art and not as a 
mere business. Lawyers like Mr. Evarts and the Choates were a kind of 
patriciate at the bar. To think of them and their training is to recall old 
offices where the Year Books and Yelverton, Bracton, Glanville, much 
crabbed Latin and fusty Norman French, the brave pedantries of the 
beginnings, are on the shelves with the marshaled companies of English 
and American reports. On the walls are pictures of bland, sheeplike 
lord chancellors, barons of the exchequer, lord chief justices, and advo- 
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cates like Scarlett and Erskine, Wirt and Pinckney, English and Ameri- | 


can magnates of the bench and bar. Urbanity, wit, the art of quotation, 
the art of the agreeable, are practiced. What would happen now to a 
awyer who quoted Cicero? Would he be disbarred? 


Rufus Choate was about 35, if we remember, when he shook off the | 


dust of Danvers and Ipswich and set up his office in Boston. Joseph 


Choate was 23 when, graciie and comely, with a sound classical and legal | 


education, he invaded New York. 
firm once as well known as the Battery. In its later shape of Evarts, 
Choate & Beaman it had three ee partners famed for wit; and yet 
they were as successful as if they had been the most precise, matter-of- 
fact solemnities. 

Rufus Choate, in his smaller theater at Boston, never had, of course, 
anything like the number of famous cases that fell to the younger man; 


He seon became a partner in a law | 


| 
} 
| 
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and Rufus Choate was cut off at 59 ] 14 all ‘ 
brated cases, one might almost | \ t h of 1} 1 
in which he did not shine 3 iret pe asi i 
fore the Supreme Court, as in the 1 ! t ( tax 
law in 1894. In the Fitz-John Portes i ‘ i injus 
verdict, a historical injustice, a tter niz pu prejudice 
He bored into strategy and tactics, 1 tere { e, had at 
his fingers’ ends a mass of obscure and wea mie te detail So 
as to yachting or navat di pline or arel \ I 1 
ject was, Mr. Choate acquired a EH 
was a hard worker. [le had the gift t 
witnesses and juris were almost tr | nt ‘ 
natured, quiet; he led en: he sprang si } f 
never taken aback. Seme of hi \ notably 1 
Sage and Feuardent Di Cesnola—were public d ! t 
ever seen anything so Parisian, so Atti 

His presence and his voice made anything that Mr. C1 
pleased to say grateful to his audien Ch tl 
lried about his usual! oratory. In the day h h ‘ 
ifter-dinner speakers and to the last he made no fermal prey 
His alert intelligence, his sleepl wit, t ine ready ire h 
command of English, the eat unconscious stores of | n I al 
always be drawn upon, and only on the mt state ‘ ined 
not always then, did he surrender his gift impre ! 
promptu charm. 

A fitter ambassador to Great Britain I rt rt 
of his career is feesh remembrances ts the for wh i | ‘ 
played at The Hague 10 years ago rt f tien ! ror 
gotten his strong, active hand as 9 member of the Cor { 
in the downfall of the Tweed Z li » it 
Choate’s choicest ironical vein that 20 \ <0 
for Senator in the Republican caucus at Albany 

But what was public office to so great a public har ’ \ 
chief New York citizen, in republica prince; In |! ist ! 
showed memorably the high tv of 1 it Ile had 
a severe critic of Mr. Wil beginning of the war h 
pathies had gone ardently Hew pa tie ’ 
many others. He judged the of the n h if 
came to see that Mr. Wils patient W nh wait hat 
he had waited until the country was of one mind Mr. Choate inkly 
admitted that Mr. Wilson had been r So, bu 1 in a hundred 
patriotic activities, full of a noble passion for the f ire of d i 
giving his last strength to h country his gracious and venera 
figure, crowned with honors, departs. 

Some time ago Laura Simmons desired to express her lasting 


sentiments in behalf of a dear friend of hers, and [T know of no 


words that are as applicable on the present occasion as th 
that she wrote. They are as follows: : 

Lord, grant him still some task for heart and braiz 

A man’s rich day of usefulness again! 

kKager, yet all unhurried—poised to meet 

All fate holds forth of triumph or defeat, 


O God most wise, who deftly tal iwas 

The tools and playthings of our little da 

fake youth and hope and drear Iirpa ! c 
But not the work we love! 


Somehow, 





somewhere, 


[The master mind moves toward the goal if sought! 
Spare him his splendid quest, his crystal thought 

Ilis vision sure, that was our all delight 

rill dusk enwrapped him and the long, long night. 
rhe scene—where shifted? Where at Thy behest 
That hoard of priceless lore made manifest 


What service for the restlk band and heart 

So lavish of the wealth they could impart? 
Surely Thy blessed vineyard can not spare 

Such eraftsman, but must hold him dear and rare 





Some day, in Thy good time, shall we once mors 

About him press and marvel as before? 

Shall we of lesser mold behold him still 

On Thy high tasks intent, dauntless of will, 

And in his work the old-time matchless skill‘ 
Li 


On Motion te Recommit Army Bill With Instructions to 
Report Amendment Authorizing Four Divisions of YVol- 
unteers. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


JAMES A. 


OF WISCONSIN 


HON. FREAR, 


In roe House or Represenrarives. 
Saturday, May 12, 1917. 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. Speaker, we are facing a eritical situation 
at the beginning of the war in which our Government is now 
engaged. That war found us utterly unprepared with land forces 
for foreign service. We have neither guns, equipment, or needed 
ammunition for use, nor an army of size commensurate with the 
proposal to send troops to Europe. Statements from the Army 
Staff, according to the press, are to the effect that, although if 
will take nearly a year to conscript, equip, and properly train 
a new army of 1,000,000 men, in response to demands from 
across the sea American troops will soon be sent to the front in 
France, there to train According to 


with seasoned veterans, 
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similar reports, the Army Staff opposes sending troops abroad 
from the Regular Army or National Guard, because these men 
are needed to help train the new army to be raised by conscrip- 
tion. It has been repeatedly stated in this debate that the 
administration and Army Staff are opposed to letting Roosevelt 
or any volunteer organization go to the front, as is proposed by 
this amendment. If an army is to be sent abroad, will that 
army be composed of raw conscripts to be trained in Europe, or 
from what service will it be taken? What influence is to-day 
opposing the amendment under discussion which authorizes four 
divisions of volunteers to compose an advance army? It will be 
remembered that throughout the Civil War Regular Army officers 
were bitterly opposed to the volunteer service, and that such 
opposition has never ceased. Why is the Army Staff opposed to 
volunteers, and what weight should be given that opposition? 

Every proposal now coming before Congress is supported by 
a claim that either the Army Staff or War Department or the 
President favors it. Whenever war officials are quoted in its 
favor we are expected to pass every bill, wherever prepared 
and whatever its character. That is the present legislative situa- 
tion. 

A FEW MISTAKES OF WAR OFFICIALS, 

In time of we. the President should have the undivided sup- 
port of Congress in carrying on that war, but this does not mean 
that every subordinate, irresponsible understrapper, or other 
minor official should control the action of Congress because he 
assumes to speak in the name of the President. We may well 
remember that it was not long ago when some war officials sent 
an American fleet to Vera Cruz, with lamentable results. Some- 
body then blundered. Not long ago some war officials sent 
Pershing into Mexico to get Villa, and after American troops 
were shot down by Carranza’s orders our boys came back with 
drooping colors. Again somebody blundered. Very recently war 
officials directed Congress to authorize by law the arming of 
merchantmen in order to destroy submarines. The resolution 
drawn by them so provided. Yet within 30 days thereafter we 
learned from the President's own lips that any such proposed 
law would be useless and of no avail. Very recently some war 
officials determined that an even $3,000,000,000 must be given 
the Secretary of War immediately for practically unrestricted 
use. The bill prepared by the War Department so provided. 
The House investigated conditions and, without affecting the 
needs of any military interest, reduced the amount approxi- 
mately $700,000,000 in round numbers. 

Within several weeks the War Department has prepared and 
sent to Congress a bill carrying about $27,000,000 for ‘“ emer- 
gency " expenditures on waterways. This amount is in addition 
to over $30,000,000 on hand March 1, 1917, under control of the 
War Department for waterways. The bill as presented was 
declared to have the approval of the President, yet a strong 
minority of the committee, composed of Republicans and Demo- 
crats, have declared the bill wasteful and inexcusable at this 
time and when reached a vigorous effort will be made to secure 
its defeat. Less than two weeks ago war officials, in the name 
of the President, as usual, sent a proposed bill for Congress to 
enact into law permitting censorship of the press. The usual 
arguments of “stand by the President ’’ were repeated here, but 
the House rejected the proposal to permit the President to be 
lawgiver, judge, jury, and executioner, while the Senate, believ- 
ing the cure worse than the disease, repudiated any press cen- 
sorship whatever by war officials. 

Mistakes of judgment go with all human agencies, including 
the War Department, and Congress can not avoid its own official 
-responsibility for intelligent action by assuming that the opin- 
ions of the Army Staff are invulnerable. I will not surrender 
my own judgment or convictions due to any such specious 
arguments. 

TRYING TO IMPROVE THE CONSCRIPT BILL, 

Recently the War Department prepared an indefensible con- 
script bill, supported by a powerful press and business propa- 
ganda which demanded its passage immediately, even before the 
bill was reported to Congress. That bill provided for an army 
of 1,000,000 conscripts 19 to 25 years of age and carried an 
Army Staff plan for making up this new army of boys of 19 
and 20 years of age, as was disclosed in my speech of April 26, 
1917. Under that proposed conscript law no right to review 
exemptions was given to any civil authority. Sole power was 
vested in the President, acting through the War Department, 
and thus through subordinate Army officials. No right to ae- 
cept volunteers was permitted. An army of just “kids” was to 
be selected by the Regular Army Staff to fight our battles in 
European trenches at $15 per month. Constituents in Wiscon- 
sin who had never seen the bill and could not by any possibility 
know its contents wired me to support the Army Staff bill and 
to “stand by the President.” The sources of that propaganda, 
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which extended throughout the country, have been exposed 
debate. 

That Army Staff bill was not accented by Congress. Boys 
19 and 20 years of age will not be conscripted and sent 


( 


France to make up the army of 1,000,000 as proposed by +! 


Army Staff. Men.from 21 years to 30 years of age insteai| 
youths from 19 to 25 years will be subject to draft, altho. 
the age limit in practically every other country, whether it 
an autocracy or democracy, reaches to 40 years or over. 
Congress further insisted that the right of habeas corpus ; 
to review exemptions by civil tribunals should be presery 
Congress further materially increased the pay of enlisted ; 
by that same bill, although the volunteer provision was fing 
stricken out by the Kahn amendment. I voted for the | 
which provided that the volunteer system should be tried bef 
conscription would ensue. Canada and Australia voted do 
conscription; Engiand raised 5,000,000 troops before adoyt 
conscription; Balfour, EMngland’s leading statesman, and (¢; 
Miles and Gen. Wood, of the American Army, supported 


volunteer system; and I believed that the experience of nes: 


a century and a half in our country’s history should not 
wiped out at the demand of the Army Staff. 

Speaker Crark, ex-Speaker CANNON, Gen. SHERWOOD, her 
40 battles during the Civil War; Leader KircuHtn, Represe: 
tives MAson, Crisp, ANTHONY, and over 100 other Member 
this House voted for that volunteer ,stem, but it was stri 


from the bill and conscription was substituted therefor. \ 


having the courage of their convietions have been denou: 


ely 
i ] 


by a discredited propaganda because of that vote. Let ¢ 


future determine their judgment. 
THIS WAR WILL TEST THE WISDOM OF CONSCRIPT'ON, 
Whether the draft law is wise or not this war will dei 
strate. Now that it has become law we must support its | 
visions, but if this war is to be fought by men instead o 


dollars alone, if the appeal from Europe for American soldi: 


on the firing line is to be met, it will be well for Congres- 
overrule the prejudices or jealousies of war officials par 
larly, as their judgment has been shown to be notoricu 
imperfect in the past. 

If this amendment permitting four divisions of volunteer: 


s 


To 


passed, and the President or Army Staff refuses to send Roose 
velt or other volunteers to France, responsibility should rest 


those who care to assume it. I did not vote for this wai 
now that war has been declared I want to see this Govern! 
use all its resources in bringing the conflict to an earl) 
successful conclusion. Active, vigorous, patriotic support is 
his country from every American to-day, and every resour 
the country should be made available. I have voted «|! 
money and men asked for by the administration, and I s 
vote to permit volunteers to go to the front; whether oflic 
by Roosevelt or by other military men is not the issue. ‘Ir 
are urged for the battle line. If it is a question of sem 
green conscripts or volunteers to the front to get their trai 
in France, I would rather send those whose example will ! 
inspiration to patriotism both at home and abroad, mei 
will fight with a determination shown by volunteers sil 
days of Marathon and Bunker Hill down to the Battles o 
Somme and Arras; volunteers who will fight valiantly, be: 
they believe in their cause, and that is an inspiration nee: 
this or any other war. 

Several items of interest, all taken from a single issuc 
Washington paper of May 15, are appended, The advice 
be of value to those responsible for national legislation, «1 
here repeated. 

THE GENERAL STAFF MAY VETO THE LAW-—-FATE OF T. R. ARM 

UP TO WILSON—ACTION TO-DAY COMES AS SURPRISE TO 

OFFICIALS. 


The “ Roosevelt division ’ amendment is now a clause in the 
service Army bill. * * * 

The measure should go before President Wilson for his signa! 
veto some time to-morrow unless there is another unexpected hitc! 
General Staff of the Army is said to favor veto of the measure as i! 
stands, but it was pointed out at the Capitol to-day that there is not 
in the bill which makes it compulsory that the breutient should 1 
the divisions authorized. He may avoid the section entirely if he d 

It is probable the Army officials will urge that nothing be done 
raising the picked volunteers until after the other machinery of se! 
service has been put into operation and the 1,600,000 men auth 
under the bill secured. 

The President, some say, may follow the advice of the War Dep 
ment in the matter, and the General Staff is known to oppose the li 
velt idea. 

GENERAL STAFF DUE FOR A SHAKE-UP—REGULAR ARMY EXPERTS 
TRANSITORY—TALK OF SHAKE-UP IN ARMY PERSISTS 


Rumors of a forthcoming shake-up in the Army persists. * * 2 
doubtedly in the expansion of the military organization of the coun 


uk 


Ur 


called for in the new Army bill the machinery of the General Staff \ 


have to be altered, and in the altering of the machinery there are 1: 
Army officers who believe that some alterations will have to take p! 
in the personnel, 
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While it is thought that the present War Department may last several 
months longer as it now is, there are few officers who believe that it 
will survive beyond the period of preparation, if that long. Owing to 
the fact that the United States has never since the Spanish-American 
War attempted to operate large bodies of men in action, there is a dearth 
of men in the Army accustomed to the handling of such problems as 
are bound to arise with the mobilization, training, transportation, and 
direction of an Army ofa million men. * * * What administration 
there was of this force (on Mexican border) fell largely on Maj. Gen. 
Funston, who is now dead. 

MAN ”’——-WILSON TO USE WHIP TO HURRY CON- 
STOP TO DILLYDALLYING TACTICS ON THB 


‘“vAN AMBERG IS THE 
GRESS—PLANS TO PUT 
HILL. 

President Wilson to-day decided to apply the whip to Congress. 

He is said by close advisers to be out of patience with the dilatory 
lagging, dragging methods of Congress during the past six weeks. He 
is particularly displeased with injection of wholly extraneous matters 
into the various pieces of war legislation which the administration 
has decided, after consultation, must be put through if America is 
really to aid her allies and not blunder and muddle along at the 
start, as Great Britain did. 

President Wilson feels that Congress has merely muddled and dilly- 
dallied for the six weeks that this Nation has been at war with Ger- 
nany. 

The first step to speed matters at the Capitol will be a series of con 

ferences with leaders of both parties and both Houses. The Presi 

dent’s closest advisers say he intends to speak plainly and mince no 
ords when he talks te the legislative leaders. 


RINGMASTERS AND WHIPS—-PRESIDENT ON GOLF LINKS. 


The President played golf this morning, motoring to a near-by 
country club for an early round of the links. The President attended 
the circus last evening. 

LEGISLATION ENACTED UNDER WHIP—-AS THE WORLD VIEWS CONSCRIP 
TION—“‘ ENLIST AND AVOID CONSCRIPTION ” CRY—FEW CAPITAL YOUTHS 
EXEMPT, OFFICERS DECLARE—-VOLUNTEERS TO GET BEST—NATURAL RE 
SENTMENT AGAINST MEN SERVING ONLY BECAUSE FORCED. 

“Enlist now! Avoid being conscripted!” 

This is the cry of recruiting officers for every branch of the service 
to-day. 

There are but few young men in Washington who will be exempt 
under the provisions of the conscription bill,’ declared Lieut. Robert 
Boyd, in charge of National Guard recruiting, to-day. 

“Many think they will be left out, but with the call yesterday 
issued by the President for 183,000 more Regulars, there will be @ 
large number of men needed to fill that gap, which, no doubt, will be 
ex‘lusive of the new army of 500,000.” 

“TI should think the young men of Washington would seek to join 
the service before they had to, and gain considerable more prestige,” 
said Lieut. L. E. Morgan, in charge of the Navy recruiting station at 
306 Ninth Street NW., to-day. 

“ LET GEORGE DO IT.” 

‘Why should they wait? They will be taken anyway. It seems to 
be a case of ‘let George do it.’”’ 

Recruiting officers generally are of the opinion that the volunteer 
will receive more consideration, in every way, than the conscript. This 
is to be expected, they say, because there is a natural resentment 
against the man who will not volunteer when his country needs him 
depending on another to take his place, 


THE SELECTIVE DRAFT AND THE WHIP—EDITORIAL VIEWS ON CONSCRIP- 
TION—VOLUNTEERS AND CONSCRIPTS. 

Some one in authority should issue promptly an order calling down 
recruiting officers who are urging men to enlist with the threat that they 
will wear the name of “ conscripts” if they do not. ‘The fact that the 
officers are making this appeal is unquestioned. The War Department 
urged upon Congress the passage of the selective-draft measure instead 
of a volunteer bill, with the argument that the former was the only 
fair and wise thing to do, and the press of the country echoed this 
argument until Congress acted accordingly. Now, for uniformed under- 
lings to be talking about the disgrace of being “ conscripted” is to make 
their superiors ridiculous. 

The thing should not be tolerated longer if the administration wishes 
the great new army to be composed of self-respecting men who are 
waiting their country’s call and anxious to serve in whatever capacity 
the proper authorities decide. 


NERO FIDDLED, CONGRESS PALAVERS—A “ PATRIOT” SENDS ADVICE. 


Nearly two months of actual war and no army yet organized. Nearly 
two months of war and during that time the headlines of the press daily 
announce that certain things “will be done” or the department is 

preparing” to take up certain questions for discussion among the 
*xperts. Two months of such headlines when the impatient, patriotic 
people back home are looking for something actually done. 

If the patriotic people of Russia could appreciate the feelings of the 
average American as he contemplates the we of our Congress in 
the present crisis, they would think twice before trusting the destinies 
of that country to a duma or congress. 

Think of it, nearly two months of war, such as this country has never 
seen—and, pray God, may never see again—and Congress fiddling over 
who shall go to the front, what the age limit shall be for the enlisted 
man, and whether prohibition shall be written into the Army Dill. 

Nero fiddled ; cengrens palavers among its conferees when there should 
be no question to discuss except the one to get ready the earliest. 

Meanwhile the American patriot sits at home and spends the time 
etween work hours cussing popular government, and at this particular 
time the most unpopular part of that popular government—Congress. 


PRINCETON, W. VA. , 
— 

4 SMALL LEGISLATIVE TASK, FOR PATRIOTIC CRITICS BACK HOME— 
WORLD’S GREATEST WAR BUDGET READY—TOTAL OF $3,396,381.12 CARRIED 
IN BILL BEFORE SENATE—ARMY AND NAVY PROVIDED WITH PRACTICALLY 
UNLIMITED FUNDS. 

The greatest appropriation bill in the history of the United States 
or any other nation was ordered favorably reported to the Senate this 


afternoon by the Appropriations Committee. 
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The bill is known as the war hudget and includes a huge emergency 
shipping fund amounting to $405,00,000. The total of the bill as 
reported to the Senate is $3,396,045,581.12. This is an increase of 
$563,392,600.04 over the House bill, 

Senator MarTIN, chairman of the Appropriation Comm 
the bill with its startling and unprecedented totals 
afternoon. It has already passed the House, and 
the Senate in a short time. 

FUNDS WITHOUT LIMIT. 

Once it is passed, the War and Navy Departments will have at their 
disposal funds which are practically unlimited. In addition, | i 
sion will have been made for the construction of an enormous merchant 
fleet, 


ttee, reported 
to the Senate this 
will be taken up by 


SWEEPING POWERS GRANTED. 
In addition to authorizing the enormous total of $750,000,000 for 
emergency shipping purposes the bill contains legislation conferring 
sweeping powers upon the President for the purpose of enabling him 


to place orders for ships with private shipyards and compe] fulfill 
ment of such orders ahead of ail others. 

It provides, furthermore, that the President shall have ping 
powers to take possession of factories and establishments in which 


ships and materials for shipping are built or produced, and to obtain 

the output of such establishments for the Government. 

PROVIDING A TAX OF $1,800,000,000, ANOTHER EASY LEGISLATIVE Jon POR 
CRITICS HOUSB LEADERS AGREE TO END TAX DEBATE BIL! NDEI 
SHARP CRITICISM NOT LIKELY TO PASS BEFORE SATURDAY. 


An informal agreement to end general debate on the war-taxation bill 
late this afternoon was reached to-day by House leaders. The reading 
of the bill for amendment will begin immediately upon the conclusion 
of the general discussion, but there is little prospect that the bill can 
be passed before Saturday next. Criticism has been made against prac 
tically every section of the measure and scores of amendments probably 
will be suggested and discussed. 

The warning of Congressman Hiri, of Connecticut, a Republican 
member of the Ways and Means Committee, that the pending bill is but 
a start and other taxation bills are certain to follow, resulted in fm 
ther demands to-day that the first bill be a model one. 

AIMS AT EXCESS PROFITS TAX, 

The 16 per cent tax on excess profits promised to-day to be a 
principal object of attack when the bill is read for amendment. 

Congressmen GEorRGE W. FAIrcHiLtp, of New York, and Martin B 
MADDEN, of Illinois, are scheduled to lead the fight for an amendment 
of the excess-profits section, which it is claimed favor overecapitalized 
concerns with watered stock, and hits hard the honestly capitalized 
business. 

One of the large business concerns of the country advised its 
ingtoh representative to-day that companies are already 
organized to evade the capital-Invested provision of the tax. 


Wast 
being re 


The foregoing items are taken from a single issue of one local 
paper. Speaker CrarK recently said in debate that legislation 
was easy to enact by those without legislative experience, yet, 
by a strange anomaly, while able to pass laws overnight such 
men are rarely chosen to assume that responsibility. Those 
who are chosen for the service are notified to again respond 
to the whip. “ Theirs not to reason why.” 


Increase of the Military Establishment. 


EXTENSION OF 


o 


HENRY B. STEAGALL, 


OF ALABAMA, 


REMARKS 


HON. 


In tue Hovst or REPRESENTATIVES. 


Saturday, May 12, 1917. 


Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Speaker, it is unfortunate as well 
unfair that attempt should be made to inject partisan polities 
into the discussion of the proposal to authorize Col. Roosevelt 
to raise a division of troops. It is only natural that Members 
of the House should differ on this proposal when considered on 
its merits. Such is the situation among the Democrats of the 
House that the injection of partisan politics will not change 
any votes on the Democratic side, for the reason that, as a rule, 
they. could not expect to gain votes by favoritism toward Col. 
Roosevelt. On the other hand, he has a large following among 
the constituents of almost every Republican Member of the 
House, a following inside the party that must determine the 
political fortunes of every Republican Member of this body. So 
it is easy to see that opponents of the proposed change in this 
bill are not responsible for dragging politics into this contro- 
versy. Certain it is that no such motive governs me, Before 
the passage of this bill the House, by a substantial majority, 
rejected a proposal which the motion to recommit is de- 
signed to secure, and it is at least remarkable now that the 
conferees have succeeded in eliminating such a provision passed 
by the Senate that Members of the House should now insist 
seriously upon repudiating the work of the committee in order 
that the Senate amendment may be incorporated in the bill. 

Notwithstanding my party affiliations, I have always been an 
ardent admirér of Col. Roosevelt, and Tam now, He is a most 
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remarkable man, the strongest and most powerful personality oe in the thought and custom of our people. This pr 
in the ranks of his party—if not in the Nation. I admire = | ciple inheres in that very freedom, the benefits = which we a 
ability; [ admire his honesty; and I admire his courage. to fight to imypress upon others. Through the ages involunt:ys 
night not be an exuggeration to say that he is responsible inet service has been the handimaiden of saudi and autocracy 
the entrance of the United States into this war. It is at least | and since the birth of our independence it has been our bo: s+ 
doubtful that without his efforts we should have entered the | that all men are free and equal and every citizen a soldier, 1 
conflict. And I pay tribute to him because he is about the only | Constitution declares that a “ well-regulated militia ” is “ ne 
one of those so clamorous to drag the United States into that | sary to the security of a free state,” and this truth was 
contest who is really willing to take part in the fighting. I] up in contradistinection to the idea that safety may be found 
regret that the Congress can not consistently authorize him to} standing armies or enforced military service. When we \ 
have the part he desires. But what is the situation? only a few millions of people in a comparative wilderness, « 
It it practically settled that we are to adopt the conscription | Army of Volunteers found the means and courage to repel 
method of raising an army, and, contradictory as it is, we are | invading army of trained soldiers, and by their fortitude , 
to fight for liberty and democracy. How, then, can we make | heroism est: tblished the Republic under which we live. 
any pretense at consistency if we begin by adopting conse ription American democracy was born of the courage of that In 
and at the same time pass a law the avowed purpose of which is |} band of Volunteers and baptized in their blood and set up 
in recognition of the fitness and clatins of one individual? It | a blessing to mankind. In every war in which that demo: 
is no answer to say that he is a man of great force and prestige, | has been imperiled from that good day until this the blood 


of one American citizen, we stand in the attitude of repudiating 
one of the fundamental principles of democratic government, 
and as confessing that this great Nation has only one man 
worthy to raise a division of troops in accordance with the 
honored custom that has obtained since the foundation of the 
Republic. It violates the inmost spirit of the provision of the 
Constitution, which says “that no title of nobility shall be 
granted.” 

We have had dinned into our ears for weeks and weeks that 
the representatives of the people are not competent to raise 
an army; that, although the Constitution by specific provision 
places that duty and responsibility upon us, we shall forget our 

oaths and abdie ate the functions placed in us by the Constitu- 
om confess the failure of the democratic system of government 
which we are to fight to establish throughout the world, and fol- 
low blindly the lead of the military coterie in whom all wisdom 
regarding this subject is supposed to be centered. Aye, more 
than this, we are to be denounced as ignorant and disloyal unless 
we close our mouths and accept their view. Yet before the 
passage of the bill, in the discussion of which this contention is 
made, we are called upon to abandon the new doctrine and select 
even an officer for the Army, the plain and avowed purpose of 
the plan for which we are called upon to vote being to allow 
Col. Roosevelt to raise a division. At one stage we are called 
upon to surrender our independence as the legislative branch of 
Government, and next to throw to the winds the last vestige of 
claim to consistency. For my part I will not do it. 

When the war reselution was before the House I voted for 
the substitute offered by the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
SLOAN], the purpose of which was to assert our independence, 
to repudiate the outrages committed by the Imperial German 
Government against our rights and our sovereignty, and to pre- 
pare to protect our ships and our citizens in the right to traverse 
the high seas, unhurt and unhindered, and for the defense of 
our shores against invasion. When the substitute was lost I 
east my vote for the other resolution, though I did so with 
hesitation and regret. I am willing to bear my part of the 
responsibility and to support the Government in the assertion 
of its power and prestige, and I am willing to vote to raise an 
army. 

I favor the volunteer system. I favored the plan offered by 
a majority of the Committee on Military Affairs, to authorize 
the President to call for volunteers, following the traditional 
policy of the Nation and the sacred custom of free people in all 
ages of the world, and to authorize a resort to conscription only 
in case of necessity. If a majority of the Representatives of 
the people prefer the conscription plan, I bow to the will of 
the majority. But I will not support in the same measure the 
inconsistent and undemocratic proposal to make an exception 
of the rule intended solely to gratify the ambition of one man 
no matter how great his prestige or how laudable his purpose. 
It is no answer to tell me that it is the strategic thing to do. 
It were better to stay out of the war or lose it than surrender 
the fundamental principles of democratic government. So far 
as I am concerned, I do not believe in the wisdom of the policy. 
Such a course will discredit our purposes before the world and 
disappoint and dishearten the masses of our own people, with- 
out whose sympathy and support all we may do will be in vain. 
The first indispensable step to bring the war to a successful 
and speedy end is to arouse the hearts and consciences of the 
American people to a realization that it is a fight for American 
rights and lasting liberty, and this can not be done unless we 
are true vo the ideals which they have been taught to revere. 

I am not able to see the wisdom in repudiating the principle 
of volunteer military service which has become so deeply em- 


Mexico. When the perpetuity of the Union was at stake it 
the volunteers’ heroism and courage that preserved the tl: 
I know it is said there had to be a resort to conscription, 
only about 50,000 conscripts ever saw service in the U 
Army, and it is established beyond question by the records 
it took almost as many Regular troops to suppress riots 
enforce the order for conscription. It is really dou! 
whether either side in that great conflict gained anything 
the resort to conscription. There were riots in New \ 
Pennsylvania, and Indiana which necessitated the use of 
35,000 Regular troops in the effort to enforce the order for 
scription. And after all, out of a total of more than 2,000 
men sent to the front in the Union Army, only about 50,() 
conscripts ever saw actual service. 

We listened with great interest to Gen. SHERWwoop, an hon 
and revered Member of this body, and a brave and fear 
officer in the Union Army, as he told us of his experience 
his command, in which he says he had 72 conscripts sent t: 
regimenc and that all but 2 2 deserted, and that they were \ 
less as soldiers. The general further added that while he 
commander of the Union Army in Tennessee that all the 
serters from the Confederate to the Union Army were « 
scripts. This has been true of conscripts everywhere, not 
all instances, but to such an extent that it has become an ad 
universally accepted, that ‘one volunteer is worth three 
scripts.” 

In the War with Spain there was intelligence, patriotism, 

courage enough in the country to conduct that contest in 2 
not discreditable to Americ an honor and American arms, 
it was the volunteer system by which we brought that con! 
to a speedy and successful conclusion. Why, then, the suc 
demand for the reversal of our long-established policy ? 
one insists that an army can not be raised by the volun 
system. No man will seriously charge such a lack of patriot 
If it were true that there is not enough sentiment favorable 
the action. we have taken to insure the successful raising 0! 
army of volunteers it would prove that the country has | 
plunged into a war disapproved by the people, and that is 
very sort of thing against which it is proposed we shall figh 

It is agreed by those who favor the conscription plan 
the situation is such as to demand speedy action. Yet 
admitted that it will take four or five months to complet: 
registration. If a volunteer army can be secured at :!! 
eourse it can be done in less time than this. The truth is 
could have raised by the volunteer plan the number desire: 
the War Department during the time we have consumed «: 
ing the method to be adopted. _ 

Again, we are told that the volunteer plan will remove |! 
industrial ranks those whose toil is necessary to produce 
food and other materials essential to the proper conduct 0! 
war. This is one of the main arguments on which are bi 
the appeals with which Congressmen are being urged to su)})} 
the conscription plan, And yet the bill as offered by the « 
mittee contains every provision in this regard applicable to | 
volunteer system as well as the conscription plan. This cv 
be more easily done under the volunteer plan than it coul 
earrying out conscription, because the latter plan involves. { 
work of summoning and exempting five times the number to |! 
accepted. Under the former plan it would only be necessary 
exempt those offering whose services might be considered 1) 
valuable elsewhere. The argument made is simply absurd 
an intelligent man who is informed of the facts. F 

Again, we are told the conscription plan secures equati') 
This is perhaps the most colossal misrepresentation being i! 
dulged. Let us see what foundation exists for the claim. Th 


| 
because we are to fight for the doctrine that all men shall be bayonet of the volunteer has been its reliance. By this sys 
equal before the law. If we pass a law resting upon the claims | we won the War of 1812. By this system we won the War \ 
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population of the United States is something over 100,000,000. 
About half of these are females, who must be excluded. There 


are about 32,000,000 males who are over 19 and under 45 yeurs 
of age. This leaves about 20,000,000 men of military age. 
bill submitted to the committee by the War Department exempts 


all except those between the ages of 19 and 25, so it will be | 


seen that the conscription plan would apply to about 6,000,000 
out of a total population of more than 100,000,000. What an 
absurdity to claim that this system bears on all alike! But 


even when we get down to the 6,000,000 who are liable it is not | 


proposed to place the burden on all equally. It is proposed to 
use only about one-sixth of that number. At this point 
result is to be determined by chance, but not finally. 
low who has the gambler’s luck may nevertheless turn out loser, 
because somebody is to determine who out of the six will be 
required to serve. No man can tell in advance who in his com- 
munity will have to go. No Member in this House, when the 
bill is passed, can give definite answers to his constituents as 
to its meaning in hundreds of specific cases that are likely to be 
presented to each Member. But the confusion and uncertainty 
will disturb almost every home and fireside in this broad land. 
The most shocking provision in the entire proposal is that 
that contemplates drafting schoolboys under 21, and it has been 
said in the public press and reasserted on this floor as coming 
from those in authority, that it is the intention of the depart- 
ment to take the first increment of 500,000 from the schoolboys. 
No wonder it has been easy to manufacture sentiment in support 


the | 
Mm . i 
The fel- 
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of this proposal when it exempts four out of every five, and 


when it is contemplated that the system will be so handled 
that schoolboys of the country will be the first to serve! John 


Temple Graves, the gifted correspondent, known throughout the | 


country, and whose word none will doubt, says that the chair- 
man of the War College told him, if the original bill passed, it 
was intended that the first increment of 500,000 should be com- 
posed of boys under 20. This statement has been published and 
quoted broadly on the floor of the House and never denied. It 
would seem there would be scarcely anybody left for the pres- 
ent at least to express any formidable resentment at the ballot 
box. The impression seems to have been that this plan would 
commend itself to Congress because those to be drafted have 
no vote. If the majority of the Military Committee can accom- 


plish nothing else, they deserve and will receive the sincere | 


thanks of fair-minded people for securing the abandonment of 
the arbitrary and unjust scheme to have the heaviest burden of 
this war placed on the schoolboys of the country. 

It is estimated by those in position to know that there are 
more than 1,000,000 men in this country who have had valuable 
military training in the colleges of the country, or from service 
in the State militia, or in the Regular Army, and who are not 
now in the regular service. Probably a large majority of them 
are over the age of 25, so under the bill proposed by the War 


<0, 


| 


College their services can not be obtained through the conscrip- 


tion system. 


Would there be anything unscientific in a plan | 


that would utilize these men in preference to the untrained | 


schoolboys of the country? 


answer this. 
conscript the schoolboys of the country to fight on foreign soil 
or across the sea in a war in the inauguration of which they are 
allowed neither voice nor vote. 

A member of the Committee on Military Affairs told us in this 
debate that when the representatives of the War College first 
appeared before that committee they stated it was only desired 
to raise an army of 1,000,000 men; but when it was pointed 
out that under existing laws the Regular Army and National 
Guard couid be recruited approximately to that number, they 
“ame back next day admitting that the committee was correct 
in their construction of the law, but answered that they had de- 
cided it was necessary to raise an army of a million and a half, 
500,000 of whom should be gotten under the conscription plan, 
They had asked for an appropriation of $3,000,000,000 based on 
an army of 1,000,000 men, and when they changed to 1,500,000 
they did not change the amount of the appropriation to be 
carried in the bill. I guess this is to be accounted for by the 
fact that we are going so fast with expenditures that a dis- 


crepancy of one or two billions of dollars hardly attracts atten- | 


tion. 


among the officers of the Regular Army. 


Let some of the adherents of the | 
conscription plan who talk incessantly of training and efficiency | 
For my part, I will never vote for any plan to | 


provided that the eight Army officers of the War Department | 
who are to remain in Washington be raised from $6,000 to | 


$9,300 each but contained no provision for an increase of the | 


pay of the privates to be conscripted, who under existing laws 


are to receive only $15 per month, though they may be sent to 
die in the trenches. 
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The majority of the Committee on Military Affairs have ren- 
dered a great service in rejecting the plan of the War College 
to destroy territorial identity in enlistment. Even Germany 
is not so autocratic or obsessed with the spirit of militarism as 
to adopt such a system. It takes a boy and separates him from 
friends and kindred and those associated by sectional ties and 
sends him to fight and die among strangers. 


When young men 
from the same State serve together they find in one another 
companionships that soften the hardships of the servic The 
young man who is sick has a friend or a relative to administer 


to his needs, and if death be his lot there will be some survivor 
to tell the loved ones back home of his fortitude and 
and bear to them his parting message to hand down as an it 
spiration from generation to generation. 

It is going far enough in this free country to enforce jinvol 
untary servitude even in case of necessity. It too much 
ask any man of democratic ideals and purposes to support such 
a plan in the absence of such necessity. 


courage 


Is 


We are told that we must follow the example of Great Britain 
and profit by her mistakes. But Great Britain, with her very 
existence imperilled, with Germans dropping bombs on helpless 
women and children in her cities, and the boom of German guns 
being heard on her shores, did not resort to conscription until 
5,000,000 men had volunteered. Canada, with a population of 
only about 8,000,000, a loyal subject to the mother country, 
raised 400,000 volunteers to fight in the cause and has refused 
to adopt conscription. Australia and New Zealand have about 


100,000 soldiers in the field and have 
the volunteer system. 
mitted to the people 


not thought of abandoning 
In Australia a conscription measure sub- 
was overwhelmingly voted 


by referendum 


down. Not a conscript to-day fights in the cause to which we 
are pledged. Such is the policy of Great Britain, a monarchy, 
with millions of her volunteers offering and losing their lives 
in the trenches, with her cities under constant bombardment, 
and with the war at her doors, with her very existence hanging 
in the balance. Yet we in the most democratic government on 


earth, with no invading force on our shores and separated by 
the great from the of contlict, are told that we 
must resort to conscription at the very beginning. 

Will not such a policy, so at variance with our history and 
so suddenly set up, create the impression th . 
being forced into the war against their will? 

The supporters of conscription, unable to witlista 


oceull secne 


our peopl 


nd the argu- 


ments against them, resort invariably to the assertion that the 
President wants it, and seek to substitute a eulogy of him for 
a defense of their plan. I shall not be influenced by such 
fallacious argument. I deem it my duty under the oath T have 
taken to vote my honest convictions on the real merits of the 
question. I am at all times ready to accord to the counsel of 
the President as the head of the Nation and the leader of my 


party the consideration it should command. I recognize that 
legislative work compromises are sometimes indi 


ih 
spensable to the 


passage of beneficent legislation, and when it is proper to «do 
so IT um ready always to vield something of my individual 
views. But there are times when the issues involved are so 


vast and vital that each Representative owes it to the country 


to cast his vote in accordance with his own convictions, guided 
by his own judgment. Such, as I view it, are the issues in th 
bill. I favor the volunteer system proposed by the Comiuuitt 
on Military Affairs, but if we are to adopt the conscription 
method I will not stultify myself by making an exception the 


confessed purpose of which is to gratify the ambition of one 


Keep Business Going for Our Country’s Sake, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HENRY I 


OF ODO, 


HON. EMERSON, 
House or REepPRES"NTATIVES, 
Thursday, May 17, 1917. 


Mr. Speaker, under the leave 


IN THE 


Mr. EMERSON, 


eranted to 


| ; ‘ s : 
eee ‘ , ‘ , | me to extend my remarks in the Recorp I inelude report of an 
The conscription plan furnishes a fertile field for promotion | : ee - I i 


The War College plan | 


editorial from John Wanamaker’s advertisement published in 
the New York Post April 21. 
The report is as follows: 
{Report of editorial from John Wanamaker ulvertisement | i 
in New York Post Apr. 21.] 
KEEP BUSINESS GOING FOR OUR COUNTRY S SAKE 
Our country prosperous can pay our war costs a th ome 4 e 


enough left over to aid our allies 
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Our 
through fear or false economy, will be hard pressed to keep food on the 
table and clothing on the back. 











country unprosperous, with business halting, money hoarded 


” 


‘Keep business going” is a pariotic slogan. Keep money in cir- 
culation, Keep employment for everybody. Keep wages good. Keep 
on making money that we may have money to spend for war sacrifices. 

The worst thing that could happen to the world these days weuld be 
ne business depression in our United States. 

War in itself does not cause business depression. 

‘The billions of dollars of money to be expended in war preparations 
will be put into circulation in our own country, and this in itself will 
create new wealth for use in the world struggle for humanity. 

The one thing that might halt business now is an unpatriotic psycho- 
logical feeling of panic and a false idea of patriotic economy. 

PATRIOTIC ECONOMY, 

Patriotic economy means the elimination of waste and extravagance, 
It means the conservation of our food products, our natural wealth, 
our health, our energies, our labor, our vcr, lives. It means putting 
more efficiency In everything we do so tuat each unit of money, energy, 
and intelligence may accomplish the ucmost. 

Patriotic economy does not mean the lowering of America’s standard 
of living, which would make us less efficient physically and mentally, 
nationally and individually, and would kill the spirit and the will to 
do the truly self-sacrificing things to be done. 

Cities and communities must go on with their civic improvements, 
Road building and public works must proceed. Railroads must renew 
their equipment. Factories must be kept going to their full capacity. 
Labor must be employed. Homes must be kept up. Merchandise must 
be produced, distributed, and used. War duties and war expenditures 
must be in addition to peace duties and peace expenditures. The more 
we do the more we can do. The more money we sper‘ the more we 
will have in our pockets to spend. Money creates money. 

In a word, the natural sane life of the country must proceed as 
though we were not at war, in order that we may have the necessary 
prosperity to promote the war to a quick and successful conclusion. 

President Wilson sounds the keynote in this sentence: “ It is evident 
to every thinking man that our industries, on the farm, in the ship- 
yards, & the mines, in the factories, must be made more prolific and 
more efficient.” 

Our industries can be made more prolific only if the people buy and 
use the merchandise produced by our industries. Manufacturing slack- 
ens when business slackens. Manufacturing grows in a prolific way 
when business grows. And business can grow and remain healthful 
only when the people buy and keep money in circulation. 

BUSINESS 18 GOING STRONG. 

Business is going—in the East, the West, the North, the South. 
The country is prosperous. Last month’s increase in business was 
very large. Banks may wait in their operations until the Government 
bonds are assimilated. People may pause temporarily in their outfitting 
to arrange to meet the new conditions. But the unloosing of billions of 
dollars wil! unloose a flow of prosperity absolutely necessary to sustain 
the world’s burden. 

GOVERNMENTS SET THE PACE IN THEIR EXPENDITURES. 

Individuals must not lag behind. Seven billions of dollars to pay is 
only $70 per capita in the United States. Yet seven billions of dollars 
put into work at 6 pa cent—a fair estimate of the producing power of 
money—will create four hundred and twenty millions of new wealth. 

The income tax we pay will not be a tax on prosperity, but a spur 
to prosperity. Every dollar the individual pays out will come back to 
him with interest in the general prosperity of the people. 

Keep business going—for our country’s sake. War can not be waged 
and won without the sinews of war. 








Senior Serviee Corps. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


JOHN 


OF 


TON. Q. TILSON, 


CONNECTICUT, 
In roe Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, May 17, 1917. 


Mr. TILSON. Mr, Speaker, the net result of all the legisla- 
tion we have been called into extra session to enact is to lay 
heavy burdens upon the people. The Army-increase bill places 
the burden of fighting the war upon the younger men. The 
$7,000,000,000 bond bill properly places upon posterity a por- 
tion of the burden of paying for the war. The $2,000,000,000 
revenue bill now being considered levies upon those now living 
tax burdens that are grievous to be borne. The poor who are 
not affected directly by the imposition of taxes or are not of 
the sex or age to become soldiers nevertheless are burdened by 
the increase in the cost of living caused by the war. The burden 
of everyone has grown heavier, and the end is not yet. 

In order to sustain the weight of the burdens thus imposed it 
is necessary to carefully conserve every possible resource. The 
most important of all our resources is man power. The young 
men are needed for the battle line. The older men are just as 
necessary to provide money, food, and material. Too little atten- 
tion has been given to conserving the power of these older men. 

It is a well-known fact that the most efficient and productive 
years of the life of a business or professional man are after he 
passes 45. To lose unnecessarily a single year of a life of 
ripened efficiency is an economic crime. One has only to look at 
the death notices of a newspaper to have brought home to him 
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the distressing fact that too many men are dropping out be- 
tween 45 and 65. It ought not to be so. A man who reaches 
45 in a fair degree of bodily health should be good for 25 years 
more at least, barring accident, if he takes only reasonable ce: 
of himself. 

It was thinking along this line in connection with the grea} 
demand being made upon the manhood of the country on 
account of the war that brought the great football authority 
Walter Camp, to a consideration of this subject. As is wel] 
known, Walter Camp is not only the father and one of thy 
natural guardians of football, but he is also a man of large husi- 
ness affairs, with a wide knowledge of business men. By re:son 
of his close relationship to Yale University athletics he hus 
observed at close range the physical development and perfection 
of youthful manhood. He has seen the same men grow older. 
many of them slowly or rapidly neutralizing or reversing tly 
process of their development. In his association with other busi- 
ness or professional men of approximately his own age he has 
had abundant opportunity to observe their physical conditi: 
and too often premature decay. 

As the war in Europe progressed and it became more and more 
apparent that there was grave danger of our becoming involved 
in it, Mr. Camp came to the conclusion that it would be a work 
well worth while to set about the task of attempting to lengthen 
and strengthen the effective years of mature men. All his life 
he had made a study of physical training and the handling of 
men. He believed the time would eome when the physical 
condition of our more mature manhood would call for the intr 
duction in government and civil life of a definite plan for mecting 
this problem. As his initial contribution to the working out of 
the problem he established in my home city, New Haven, an 
experimental school, giving it the name of the Senior Service 
Corps. It is based upon a number of fundamental propositions. 
Here are a few of them: 

This country can ill afford to lose any of its most effective 
executives, either in the Government or among the manufac- 
turing, transportation, and commercial interests, who are now, 
from a sense of publie duty, offering their services to the Goyern- 
ment in this emergency. 

A large proportion of our most valuable men “behind th 
lines” at this time are 45 years of age or older. This is thi 
climacteric with men as with women. These men upon whom the 
Government depends should be made fit and kept at the maximum 
of their efficiency. 

It is unsvientific and economically wasteful to treat men o! 
45 and over in the same way as men of military age. That is 
the réason why so many of the various attempts at misplaced 
enthusiasm are breaking down. ‘There is a still more serious 
side to it. In many places men of 45 to 65 have been sent out 
on wild “hikes” of 10 miles or so with men of 25 to 35. Some 
of these older men have dropped out permanently injured. 

Men of 45 and over are loyal and eager to be of service, 
whether they be men of large affairs or not. 

A scientific conservation of this energy and a definite plan to 
bring it up and keep it at the highest point of efficiency is as 
necessary in this emergency as the development and training of 
troops, the production of food supplies, or the manufacture 
of ships and munitions, and should be carried along at the sam 
time. 

Upon the physical condition and fitness of such men depends 
the efficiency of every department of our Government, as well 
as the net value, over a continued period of time of those leaders 
in civil life who have so generously placed themselves and their 
energies in the service of the Government. 

If some of these men sacrifice what has been their sole salva- 
tion against the health inroads of the last two years of com 
mercial strain by still further giving up their relaxation and 
physical exercise, they will last scarcely six months. 

The human machine is like any other machine, except that 
with the man physical exercise and relaxation is the lubricant. 

If we run a machine faster or more hours, we must give if 
more oil; and if we make added calls upon the man, we surely 
ean not expect to give him less physical exercise and relaxation 
if he is to last. 

For this reason the Government should be deeply concerned in 
bringing about some method of conserving the energies and health 
of men over 45. The time was ripe for an experiment of this 
kind, and Mr. Camp’s senior service corps was a success from 
the beginning. Over 100 men have been handled through a care- 


fully prepared and considered course of training, which has in 
no way interfered with their business or professional pursuits. 
A list of the men upon whom this experiment has been tricd 
demonstrates conclusively its scope, for in this squad of over 
100 subjects the ages varied from 45 to 73, heights from 5 feet 
4 inches to 6 feet 4 inches, and the weights from 116 pounds to 
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265 pounds, Without exception the men have become what the 
trainer calls “ fit ’’; in other words, added to their physical well 
being, have performed all their tasks more easily, have reduced 
their waist measurements while increasing their chest measure- 
ments, are so much more erect in their bearing that their families 
and friends comment freely upon it, and, finally, while they are 
signed up for 90 days they now say they will keep it up in- 
definitely, even should peace be declared to-morrow. 

Among those who have engaged and are now trying out this 
interesting experiment are such prominent leaders of New 
Haven as ex-President Taft; Col. I. M. Ullman, president cham- 


ber of commerce; Prof. Henry W. Farnam, of Yale University ; | 


Dean Frederick S. Jones, of Yale University; Henry B. Sargent, 
president of Sargent & Co.; ex-Mayor Fred B. Farnsworth; ex- 
Judge Livingston W. Cleaveland, and others. Secretary of War 
Baker has given it his unqualified approval as a means of put- 
ting in physical condition men past the military age. The 
General Electric Co. has applied for 100 of the books of instruc- 
tion to start a squad there, and there are many other applica- 
tions. It is being daily brought home to many communities 
that there must be some distinction between men under and 
over military age as to the method of training and drill, and this 
has been thoroughly recognized by the war departments of every 
country. 

Mr. Camp contributes the result of a method already thor- 
oughly tested and recommends that our Government take up this 
matter and correlate the many efforts, some well directed and 
others partially wasted, alcng one definite and tried-out line, upon 
which, as in a laboratory, a scientific test has been applied. The 
detail of this method is herewith appended: 

First. The name. (For upon this depends the cumulative 
effect of united work throughout the country and the general 
recognition of a system, as such.) 

The Senior Service Corps describes the organization as com- 
posed of men: 

1. Above military age. 

2. Who wish to be of service and will give time. 

8. Who will act as a body not merely as individuals. 

Second. The qualification. 

1. Over 45 years of age. 

2. Citizenship in United States of America. 

38. Simple physical examination. 

4. Willingness to devote an hour a day three days a week. 

Third. The organization. 

Must include among other officers: 

1, A surgeon or physician to watch the condition of men. 

2. A leader to direct the work. 

Fourth. The detail of the work. 

1. Ten to fifteen minutes’ setting up drill or gymnastic work. 

2. Forty-five to fifty minutes’ outdoor work. 

Of the former no part is severe, the results being accomplished 
by bringing gradually into play the forgotten or partially atro- 
phied muscles, the strengthening of the muscles that produce an 
erect carriage, the increase of the resistive forces of the body, 
the opening up and deepening of the chest, the strengthening 
of the heart’s action, the overcoming of the dropping of the ab- 
dominal viscera and the renewal of the response of the whole 
muscular system to wil! control. 

The outdoor work is especially designed to supplement all 
this by giving plenty of fresh air for the increased lung capacity 
and the toning up of the heart action through walking, and the 
relief to the work of the kidneys by inducing moderate action 
of the skin. As the time is limited it is not possible to increase 
very materially the distance to be covered in a walk or march. 
The work can be increased through two satisfactory means, 
namely, a moderate amount of hill climbing and the carrying 
of weights. The latter is very simply arranged for and at slight 
expense, 
stages of the work a 3-foot long. 1 inch in diameter, iron bar to 
carry. Such a bar weighs 8 pounds—a little less than a service 
rifle. Perspiration is easily induced by means of this hill climb- 
ing and carrying of weights; and, if desired, a man of 45 in good 
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This is accomplished by giving each man in the later | 


condition can carry two of these bars all the way, while a man 
' 


of greater age or in poorer condition can carry one bar only part 
way and then transfer it to another man of the same grade. 

Fifth. The mental attitude. 

This is of very vital importance, and has been made a distinct 
part of the system through the distribution to every man of the 
corps of cards. 

It was found that the men came back for more of these cards 
whenever they were distributed, as other members of their 
families wished them in order to follow out the same regimen. 

SUMMARY. 


In summing up it should be said that this work is group patri- 
otism of the highest kind, and is found far more effective than 


j to 
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that of the individual. It is true that any one man could go 


through all these exercises and marching and earrying of 
weights. But it is a matter of common knowledge that, no 


matter how determined a single individual might be to keep it 
up, no man ever does by himself. The more groups there are 
carrying on such work the more the enthusiasm and high spirit 
of service increases, Finally, the force of the example of ma- 
ture men following determinedly such a course of training is of 
incalculable value in developing the patriotism of the entire 
community, old and young alike, until the spirit of service 
and loyalty reaches an ideal height. 

In a long letter giving, at my request, the details of his experi- 
ment, Mr. Camp closes with the following: 

It may seem to go beyond the unique and trespass upon the extraor 
dinary when I presume to make the following suggestion, but it would 
take but a single hour of the time of these gentlemen and would con 
vince them how they themselves may better stand the strain of the 
trying days that are coming upon them. The suggestion is as follows: 

Permit me to come to Washington and let me have as my football 
squad for one hour of a prearranged day—from 8 to 9 o’ecluck a. m 
President Wilson, Secretary Lansing. Secretary McAdoo, Secretary 
Baker, Attorney General Gregory, Postmaster General Burleson, Sect 
tary Daniels, Secretary Lane, Secretary ftlouston, Secretary Redfir 


d, 
and Secretary Wilson. 


I will promise not to “scrimmage’’ them, but to take them through 
the hour’s work. They will not make “ touchdowns,” but will shoulder 
again the burdens of state with renewed vigor. What tbey do they 
can ther ask any man of 45 and over to do. It is not as nazardous as 
testing a submarine or an aeroplanc, but it might prove as great a 
gain for our country in the long run. 

Yours, very truly, WALTER CAMP 

In further extension of my remarks there are inserted the 


very brief constitution and by-laws, with a list of charter mein- 
bers, of the Senior Service Corps and sample cards ef instruec- 
tion and helpful suggestiens, 
The matter inserted is as follows: 
SENIOR 


CON 


SERVICE Cores, 


STITUTION 
Article I. 
NAME. 
The organization shall be known as the Senior Service Corps of New 
ilaven. 
Article II 
OBJECT. 

The object of its formation is to provide that citizens whose age i 
beyond that of active military service or not by law subject to millti 
duty, but who desire to be of aid to their Government, may be mi: 
as physically fit as possible. 

In order to accomplish this, these gentlemen have 





bound themselves 


together and agree to follow a certain designated course of training for 
that purpose. 
Article IIT. 
MEMBERSTIIYP, 
The membership of this organization shall be limited to citizens of 


the United States of America over 45 years of age. 


Kach member must sometime within a month previous to application 

have passed a physical examination. 
Article IV. 
APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP. 

Any citizen desiring to join the organization shall send to the se 
|} tary an application for membership in writing 1id application to 
| submitted to the membership committes 

Article V. 
OBLIGATION OF MEMBEI 
Each member agrees to accept the rules of the 
Article VI. 
Vi IE} 
This organization shall be governed entir I ts « nr 
irticle VII 
1A} t 

The management of this organization shall be entrusted ( 
tive committee, consisting of thre rmemibe and the pre it (ex 
officio). They shall be elected for a term of 90 da \ incies in 
office may be filled by the executive committee 

Article Vili, 
PECIAL ME} ( 

A special meeting may be called he ritten reqnue of anv 10 
members, provided that a notice be t » every member at lea 10 
days before the date assigned for such meeting 

Article IX 
REPRESENTATION AT MEETINGS. 

At all meetings each member shall be entitled ¢ n one vote 

voting by proxy shall be allowed. 
Article X. 
AMENDMENT 

No addition, alteration, or amendment shall be 1 le to thi 

| stitution at any meeting, except by a two-third ote of those p 
At least five days’ notice of any such proposed ct 0 must be 

the secretary, of which due notice shall at or be nt t 
} members. 
| By-Laws. 

Irticle I 

The officers of this organization shall be a p 1 ‘ I t 
a secretary, a treasurer, a surgeon, and the following nittes 
Executive committee, finance committee, publicit I I i 
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ship committee. They 


by a majority 


shall hold office for 90 days and shall be elected 
vole of all members present at first meeting. 
Artiele II, 
DUTIES OF OFFICERS, 

Section 1, The president shall preside at all meetings of the organiza- 
tion and of the executive comimittee, appoint all subcommittees, audit 
and approve all bills, and order meetings of the executive committee or 
organizations whenever in his judgment he may deem it necessary. 

Src, 2. The secretary shall keep the minutes of the organization and 
of the executive committee, and shall conduct the correspondence, and 

hall have charge of and be responsible for all books and papers except 
those of the treasurer, 

Sec, 3. The treasurer shall collect and have charge of all moneys be- 
longing to the organization, shall pay all bills when properly approved, 
and submit a report thereof to the organization every 30 days, or when 
ever cailed upon to do so. 

Sec. 4. All bills shall be presented by the president and shall be 
audited by him; in case of approval, he shall affix his signature and 
date of approval. After such approval the treasurer shall be authorized 
to pay by check. 

Sec. 5. The surgeon shall have oversight over the physical condition 
of all the members so far as the amount and quality of the work are 
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When you rob the trolley company of a nickel by walking you add a 


| dime to your deposit of health. 


You'll never get the gout from walking. 

Sleep woos the physically tired man, she flouts the mentally exhansted 

The best record in golf is the record she has made of restored h 
to the middle aged. 

Tennis up to the thirties, but golf after forty. 

Nature never punished a man for getting his legs tired. 
punished many for getting their nerves exhausted. 

Two hours of outdoor exercise by the master never yet made }h 
overcritical of the cook. 

Don’t ask the beart to pump extra blood to the brain all day 
then to an overloaded stomach all night. 

Tight shoes have sent many a man to bed with a cold. 

Leg weariness never yet produced brain fag. 

Loose clothes, loose gloves, easy shoes snell comfort and healt! 

No wise athlete stands still after exercise without putting 


Shi 


| thing over him. 


concerned and shall have final authority in discontinuing the work of | 


any member, 


Articte III, 


The utive committee shall entire control of the general 


detail of the work, 


exer assume 


Article IV. 


SecTrion 1, All members shall be subject to the orders of the officers. 
Sec. 2, Members shall not absent themselves from roll call without 
sending excuse. 
Sec. 3. Members shall be ready for roll call at the Yale gymnasium 
at 8 o’clock a. m. Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays. 
ROSTER OF 


CHARTER MEMBERS. 


G. B. Adams, F. M. Adler, C. M. Andrews, F. Atwater, C. M. Bake- 
well, A. H. Barclay, G. S. Barnum, C. J Barr, G. J. Bassett, T. G. Ben- 
nett, C. Bigelow, C. Blakeslee, T. R. Blakeslee, H. Bottomley, J. J. 


5 
Brennan, F. 


W. Brown, F. B. Bunneli, G. F. Burgess, W. Camp, L. J. 
Carmalt, J. B. Carrington, M. KE. Chattield, L. W. Cleaveland, €. C. 
Coleman, P. F. Connelly, R. N. Corwin, A. W. Crosby, L. M. Daggett, 


Cc. B. Doolittle, W. S. Eames, W. F. Ettis, C. C. Elwell, L. H English, 
H. W. Farnam, F. B. Farnsworth, B. Fenn, F. Ferrari, E. B. Field, C. C. 
Ford, M. W. Frank, I. Freedman, J. 'T. Gill, A. H. Goodenough, J. P. 
Geodhari, E. A. Harriman, W. T. Hart, G. F. Healey, H. B. Hedrick, 
J. FE. Heyke, F. G. Hotchkiss, L. C. Hull, E. B. Hunn, J. D. Jackson, 
J. C. J hnson, D. W. Johnston, F. S. Jones, M. J. Keane, C. F. Kent, 
A. Keogh, B. La Farge, F. R. Langdale, G. H. Langzettel, L. T. Law, 
Hi. Lee, F. L. Leighton, T. C. Lewis, C. A. Magill, W. E. Malley, L. D. 
Mann, A. H. Mattoon, G. 8S. McLaren, A. K. Merritt, H. R. Miles, J. H. 


Parish, 8 
H. Rapaport, E. P. Root, G. A. 


G. Pease, S. Z. Poli, P. Pond, W. W. Porter, G. G. Powning, 
Root, L. Sanderson, R. L. Sanderson, 


F. R. Sargent, H. B. Sargent, G. D. Seymour, R. L. Smith, E. H. Sneath, 
R. Steinert, G. C. Stock, L. Storrs, E. 8S. Swift, William Howard Taft, 
Cc. B. Tiley, G. L. Tooker, R. Trowbridge, J. B. Tuttle, I. M. Ullman, 
I. M. Ullman, A’ L. Underwood, W. A. Warner, 8. G. Weed, L. 8S. 
Welch, H. White, A. B. Woodford, W. A. Wright. 
GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS FOR TRAINING. 

Clothing: All wear what you would ordinarily wear for walking. 
No tight collars, however. 

Shoes and stockings: Wear those you are accustomed to. Do not 
put on extra thick ones just because you are going to train. With the 


moderate amount of walking in the first week there is eall 
for any ¢hange in footwear. 

Smoking: Don’t smoke anything till after your morning's walk. 

Water: Drink all you like half an hour before breakfast 
drinking with meals. Drink half an hour before any meal 
hours after. 

Dating: Eat as you are accustomed to, but 
rich foods. 

Alcohol in any form: Preferably 
cocktails. 

Rub down: 


or so no 


but 


gradually cut down on 


none, but at any rate cut out all 


If convenient, a shower and rub down, but this is not 


necessary. If a man goes direct to work after walking, he should keep 
a dry undershirt at the office and a rough bath towel. Rub down on 


return and put on the dry undershirt. 
four or five minutes. 

Keep a pair of dry socks and an extra pair of shoes at the office and 
put on the dry socks and shoes when you come in. 

Blister: If you should get a blister, put a corn plaster or bunion 
plaster over it with the opening over the blister and fasten it firmly 
with two strips of surgeon's plaster over the ends but not covering 
the opening. 


This will not occupy more than 


SPECIAL SUGGESTIONS ON HOW TO BE FIT. 


Drink without eating and eat without drinking. 

live glasses of water a day, none with meals, will make you free of 
the doctors. 

Warm feet and a cool head need no physician. 

A bath, cold if you please, hot if you must, with a good rab, starts 
the day right. 

If you will save your smoke till after luncheon, you'll never have 
smoker’s heart. 

Wearing the same weight underclothing the year around will save 
you a lot of colds. 

Dress cool when you walk and warm when you ride. 

Your nose, not your mouth, was given you to breathe through. 

Clean skin, clean socks, clean underwear every day. 

Don’t sit still with wet feet. Walk until you have a chance to change. 

Never let a day pass without covering 4 miles on foot. 

See how high you can hold your head and how deeply you can breathe 
whenever you are out of doors. 
Hot water quick is the best thing for a sprain. 
Short shoes and shoes that don’t fit cost a lot in the long run. 
Getting mad makes black marks on the health. 
Envy, jealousy, and wrath will ruin any digestion. 


no | 
or two | 


Open windows don’t make half as many colds as closed ones 

Too many drinks at the nineteenth hole undo all the good of 
other 18. 

The best way to use the Sunday 
your vest while you 
home and read it. 

Blood pressure does not come to the men who walk a lot 
doors; instead it looks for those who sit and eat a lot indoor 

Many a man finds too late that his motor car has cost him 
in health and legs than it has in tires and gasoline. 

A four or five mile walk daily makes your credit at the b: 
health mount up steadily. 

Nature won't stand for overdrafts any more than your bank. 

The men who chase the golf ball don’t have to pursue the docto 

You never saw a dog fill his mouth with food and then take a . 
to wash it down. 


is to 
wind 


supplement 
walk an hour against the 


stick it une 
and then 


i 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 

Ten corps dont’s: Dont shirk, don’t talk, don’t worry, don't ex; 
don’t knock, don’t kick, don’t quit, don’t loaf, don’t lag, and don't 1 

You can be: Prompt, alert, quiet, determined, steady, helpful, u 
selfish, considcrate, gracious, observant, brave, and clean. 

You can own: A clean body, a clean mind, fresh air, and good \ 

You can’t be taxed on: Cleanliness, perspiration, walking, and 
breathing. 

You ean do without: Profanity, obseenitv. anger, and envy. 

You don’t need money to be: Happy, healthy, hopeful, and hearty 

You can be master of: Self-control, self-respect, self-belief, and 
restraint, 

HELPFUL SUGGESTIONS. 

Vacillation and doubt are poison to the nerves. 

Two men in an eight-oared shell may be able to go faster thar 
other six, but they never win the race that way. 

Don't disgrace the untform. 

‘Byes in the boat’ is as good a maxim at drill as in a shell. 

Success comes from service. 

The leader may be no better man than you, but some one must 
the orders and set the pace. 

Don’t make excuses, Make good. 

Stand straight, think straight, march straight, and the rest will t: 
care of itself. 

Worry makes cowards. 

If you feel tired, remember so does the other man. 

Fear is the forerunner of illness, 

Coordination in the individual means cooperation in the squad. 

Happiness comes from health, not from money. 

In a squad it is the job of each individual to make himself fit, for 
is his example that helps the.-rest. 

After a hearty meal stand up straight for 15 minutes. 

Cooperation with others is the life of a squad. 

When drinking a glass of water stand erect and take a full br« 
first, then drink with chest out and hips back and head up. 

Your squad is only as good as the poorer ones. Don’t be 
those. 

Whenever you walk, stand up with chin in, hips back, and chest ot 


one 


and think how tall you are. 


The success of any drill depends upon the concentration of each man 
of the squad. ° 

If you have a stake in life it is worth playing the game for all there 
is in it. 

Drill is a mental as well as a physical discipline. 

Courage and concentration will conquer most abstacles. 

The man who gets things is the one who pulls up his belt a hol 
tighter and goes out after them. 

Work will take your mind off most of your ills. 

The hurry of haif a squad never brought the whole troop home. | 

Two things are essential to a‘clean skin; one is bathing and a rub 
down, but the other is still more important, and that is perspiration. 

Washing out the impurities from within through the pores of the 
skin takes the undue load of work off the kidneys. 

An army must have legs and a good stomach quite as much as arn 
and ammunition. 

Preparedness is nine-tenths physical strength and endurance. 

Food, water, and oxygen are the fuel for running the human machine. 

Obesity comes from overloading the stomach and underworking the 
body. 

a said, “You must earn your living by the sweat of your 
brow,” and if you earn that living in some other way you must get the 
sweat or she will make you pay. 

If you take more food than the digestion can handle you not only 
tire the stomach but the whole system. 

Nine-tenths of “ the blues ” come from a bad liver and lack of outdoor 
exercise. 

Full, deep breathing, drinking plenty of water, and keeping the skin 
active will fee most people out of the doctors’ hands. 

Sample letter sent in response to numerous inquiries: 

SeNror SeERvVicw Corps, 
New Haven, Conn., ———— ———-, 1917. 

I most heartily appreciate your interest and cooperation, and IT am 
glad to give you the information you ask. The course of training will 
take about 90 days and will not materially interfere with the business 
of the candidates, 
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r : s outlined is to put in operation the system at one point, 
on een, ane as soon as possible thereafter to make distribution of 
schedules of the work to other points. If you will organize at once a 
ocal committee and send the names of the committee and its secretary 
and surgeon to me, your section will be placed upon a list to receive as 
arly as possible the detail of the method, which will be a reasonable 
course of training, leading with eareful graduations to physical fitness. 
Each section or division will be expected to choose its own leaders, we 
from here furnishing detail of the work only, all organization plans to be 
ef ocal men. . 4 
, Oe aes action is essential in order to expedite the work of dis- 
tributing the details as to the course of training. As soon as you send 
the names of the committee your secretary will be put upon the list to 
receive the forms. Meantime you will not need to delay the work of 


enrollment and the collection of the following data : 
Ce ee ee < 
ABP cc ° a iiiicetisctbensinccicisitnt fe aiciincitnscsienainndtttinabeesediapes - 
Birthplace ~~-----------~-~------~--~~-~~--------~-~+------ _ 
Citisenship ..........._ 20... ee on eon conwe - 
Physical condition...--.-..-.---~-~~-..-~~----~.---------- 
AddresS -----~--------~--------~---~--~ ~~~ ---- ++ -- ~~ - +--+ 
OS eee estan ee tattes ase rdarceanatpepenaroaan ais atebreaeianiinitaitt o 
Telephone -------~--~------.-... ane earta en ae cal ter ire OE a 





Statement of Amos Pinchot Before Senate Finanee 
Committee. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM GORDON, 


OF OHIO, 
In THe Hovst or RepreseNTATIVES, 
Thursday, May 17, 1917. 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include the statement of 


Amos Pinchot before the Senate Finance Committee on May 15, | 


1917, representing the American Committee on War Finance. 
The statement is as follows: 


STAIS MENT OF AMOS PINCHOT BEFORE THE 
ON MAY 15, 1917, REPRESENTING THE 
FINANCE. 


Senator Simmons and gentlemen, I represent the American Committee 
on War Finance. Our object is to get you gentlemen to have this war 
paid for as it goes along largely by a tax on surplus incomes. 

This committee is, as you know, a recent organization. 
just before war was deelared. We issued a declaration of principles 
and a pledge, advertised a little in the newspapers, and wrete letters to 
some prominent people. In a few days we got together a group, in- 
cluding lawyers, editors, writers, civic and business men’s associations, 
labor and farm organizations and leaders, a governor of the Federal 


SENATE FINANCE COMMITTEE 
AMERICAN COMMITTEE ON WAR 


It was formed | 
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Reserve Board bank, the chairman of the New York Civil Service Com- | 


mission, and so on. 


To-day, I think I am well within the facts when I 
say, that the 


organizations, which have already passed resolutions 


indersing our plan and offering coeperation and support, contain several | 


million people. 


Since our committee was formed, we have had each day an enormous 
mail, letters from prominent people and people less prominent, from 
all over the country. They have expressed their belief that the war 
can not be either justly or efficiently carried on unless people who do 
not fight but have plenty cf money are made to realize their responsi- 
bility and forced to give to the Government the use of their wealth, at 
least to the extent of a heavy tax on large incomes. 

_ We have had little organization ; the main work of the committee has 
been conducted from my office at 60 Broadway, New York City. Our 
funds have been very limited, as we have found, strange as it may ap 
pear, that most rich people are not enthusiastic about backing a project 
that means heavier taxation on themselves. Yet we have had an over 
whelming response and, if we have another month to work in, I be- 
lieve we will get, to indorse our demand upon you gentlemen for equitable 
financing of this war, all the labor and farm organizations in the coun- 
try, three-tourths of the civic and business associations; in fact, the 
demand for a pay-as-you go war, financed by the people who can do so 
without great sacrifice, will become not merely what it is now, a broad 
national demand, but a literally universal one. The people, Mr. Chair- 
man, are solidly behind the movement. 

In the last few days we have had resolutions from business, political, 
and labor organizations, composed of some 500,000 people of good 
Standing. I refer particularly to the resolutions of the four railroad 
brotherhoods passed on Saturday afternoon, and to those of the city 
council of Cleveland, Ohio, and to a large number of scattered industrial 
unions that have sent us the record of their indorsement. 
tase = hairman, I want to protest quite vigorously against some of the 
aaa axation contained in the Ways and Means Committee bill. The 
tae eal of the United States are not in a position to be further 
thei “ten should not be further taxed, and they can not be without 
Commune ng dissatisfied with the Government, and especially with this 


Let me show you what I mean. In 1914 I had made for me by 


atisticians In New York and Washington a comparison between the 

people and the cost of living from 1900 to 1914. 
time incomes—I mean by this wages, salaries, the 
The cost of 
food, fuei, clothing, rent, and household utensils, 
In other words, from 
eak of the war, the average man’s income was cer- | of the business man with drummers upon the road. 


nheomes of ordinary 
io —_ in that 
™ ngs of small 27 

living, figured oat te teed da clothing, rent. ahd. house 


had gone up in the same years about 40 
1900 up to the outbreak 5 ten 
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tainly increasing: 














but, notwithstanding this fact, he was tually grew- 
ing poorer. He received more money r his wor r from his business 
or for his services, but with that money he could buy less of the neces 
saries of life. 

This, Mr. Chairman, is not a matter of speculation. 1 a matter 
of mathematical certainty. Not long ago I was talking with the 
general counsel of one of our very large industrial corporations I 
told him about my investigation of wages and the cost of living, and 
asked him what he thought about it. He told me that he had just 
completed a survey of wages and cost of living among his thousands 
of employees for the last 10 years. He said the result of his survey 
was precisely the same as the one my statisticians had arrived at 
He said that his employees, though they did not realize it themsels 


on account of getting a fatter pay envelope, had grown steadily pooret 
in purchasing power and were still growing poorer. 

Since the war this situation has grown acute. The cost of living 
has gone up much faster than ever before. No doubt it will go on 
going up. Since the war the average man’s expense account has still 
more rapidly outstripped his earning power. Increases in wages and 
small incomes have been insignificant compared to the rise in prices. 


That f8 why our committee protests against the House bill, which 
intends to raise a thousand millions of dollars this year from taxes 
taken out of the pocket of the consumer. I will refer you later to 


figures which prove in detail what I have said generally. 

Mr. Chairman, something is happening in the United States 
can not help having a serious influence upon the country. While 
country is getting rich, the people are getting poor. The average 
American is steadily losing his purchasing power. In other words, 
wealth is being concentrated in the hands of a comparatively few rich 
people. In other words again, the great genius and energy of the 
Nation has not during the last few years, benefited the average citizen. 
We have had a class as opposed to a popular prosperity. 

We have got to face this. You have got to face it. You ought to 
face it now, when you are making up your budget to raise money to 
carry on the war. The people of the United States have become in- 
formed on this subject, and they know what they are up against. They 
want you as their representatives to help them out. 

The revenue bill which you are considering does not seem to me to 
be a measure representing the necessities of the situation. There is no 
reason for burdening the consumer, who is already overburdened. It 
is estimated that the income tax in Great Britain will yield at least 
$1,000,000,000, which is about $750,000,000 more than it yielded before 
the war. In the year ending March 31. 1916, the huge sum of £205,- 
033,000 was raised by income taxes. Your bil! only intends to raise 
$532,000,000 in new income taxes. It is estimated that the British 
excess-profits tax will yield $700,000,000 this year. You only tntend 
to raise $200,000.000 in that way. The population of Great Britain 
is about 46,000,000; its total wealth, including Ireland, is about 
$85,000,000,000. Our population is 100,000,000 and our total wealth 


that 
the 


is estimated from $187,000,000,000 to $230,000,000,000. Certainly it 
seems as if we ought to be able to raise as much by an income tax. 
when we are strong and unexhausted, as England can in the third 


year of the war. 
It is true that England does not tax her largest incomes adequately, 
although through the profits tax and income tax together the percentage 


is far higher than anything contemplated in the House bill But Eng 
land distinguishes between earned and unearned incomes and taxes 
the latter very heavily. She also taxes medium incomes much more 
than the House bill provides, which I think is unwise. 


It seems to me that the House bill is undemocratic, unjust to the 
poor, and unbusinesslike. It bears on the wrong man, discourages the 
people who must fight the war, and it throws barbed wire into the busi 
ness machine and taxes it at the wrong end. If Great Britain can 
raise $1,000,000,000 from ineomes without disturbing business, the 
United States ought to be able to raise $1,500,000,000 or $2,.000,000,000 
in that way without disturbing business. If Great Britain can put on 
an $700,000,000 excess-profits tax without disturbing business, we ought 
to be able to put on a $1,400,000,000 excess-profits tax without disturb- 


ing business. What is the matter with American business that it 
should be disturbed so much more easily than British business by in 
come and profits taxes? And, on the other hand, why should we im 
pose on American business an unscientific and haphazard horizontal 


increase in the raw materials that industry uses? 
Mr. Craupe Kitrcntn, chairman of the Ways and Means Committes 
confessed that he would vote for the revenue bill with his eyes sl 


and that the horizontal increase of 10 per cent on imports already p 


ing a tariff tax and on all articles now on the free list was unsciet 
tifie and indefensible. 

Before the revenue bill becomes a law there should be ability enough 
in the House and the Senate to make it scientific and defensible, for 
it will have to be defended on the stump by those who impose this ta 
in their effort to secure reelection from those upon whon ts | den 
falls. 

Evidently the Ways and Means Committee underestimates the patri 
ism of the business men of the country in considering them unwilling 
to pay heavy income taxes. It is true the protests have been most 
bitter at the unscientific tinkering with present productive enterprises 
especially in this horizontal increase of tariff rates, including taxes on 
raw materials. But in my opinion the patriotic business men of the 
country are willing to contribute heavily from profits and incomes as 
long as his productive energies are allowed to function properly Ile 
is willing to be milked if you don't kill the cow 

Take the single item of a 10 per cent tax on hides, now on the free 
list. Shoe manufacturers contend that this will produce a compara 
tively small revenue for the Government, while enabling the Beef Trus 
to raise their prices on hides automatically 10 per cent; and that the 
export shoe business will be breught to an end, thus crippling an enter 
prise which would preduce large revenues directly to the Government 
threugh taxes on incomes and excess profits. At the other end of the 
line the consumer, who is already paying in the neighborhood of 100 


per cent more for shoes, must add not only the 10 per cent increase on 
hides but an additional increment of taxation for ever) handling 
between the manufacturer and the consumer. 

The 3 per cent increase in freight rates again automatically 


stage ol 


ma ke 


readjustment of all business contracts necessary, and by the time the 
| jnerease reaches the consumer it will have multiplied itself everal 
times, thus making a horizontal raising of the cost of living, already 
mountain high. Again, a 10 per cent tax on passenger rates will, ¢ f 
course, be felt by the man who has to travel for business or chooses to 
do so for pleasure; but it means a tremendous increa in the expenses 
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The same thing is true in the increase in postal rates. To increase 
the cost of sending letters one-third, when everyone knows that the 


2-cent postage on letters already more than pays the cost of distribution, 
tends again to decrease production. 

It is to be hoped that the House, through independent action, or if 
the Ilouse should weakly consent to pass the compromise measure 
because it received a unanimous report from the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, that the Senate will lift the burden of taxation from consumption 
and place it upon large incomes and profits. 

A curious plexus of circumstances lies immediately before us, Mr. 
Chairman. The public is going to be subjected to conscription. We 
are going to confiscate the lives of our young men for this war, and 
at the same time that this confiscation goes on the public is going to be 
pinched by poverty, probably by hunger, in the near future. We are up 
against a very serious crisis, that demands extraordinarily careful and 
wise action. 

The poor man who goes to the front is not going to be happy or easy 
in his mind if he realizes that the rich man, who is too old to fight or 
in a position so important that he will not be asked to fight, is only 
going to make a mighty small and insignificant sacrifice. Mr, Chairman, 
it is more for a man to give his life than it is to give all his money, 
capital as well as interest. It is more for a man with a family to give 
$40 from his $3,000 income than it is for a man with a million dollars 
“a year to give all of that million dollars and some of his capital to boot. 
Why? Because when the $3,000 a year man gives some of his income 
he gives the meat and bread, the shoes and clothes of his children, the 
coal and rent, his wife’s dress, the movie show, and the little luxury 
that makes life a little less hard on him and those he loves. But the 
millionaire does not have to give those things, not even if you split his 
fortune in two. Mr. Reavis put it well debating the bill in the House 
last week. He said: 

“You are taking a great deal, so far as actual dollars and cents are 
concerned, but in the proportionate sacrifice that the men who pay it will 
make, you are taking a great deal more from the married man with $2,000 
who has a family to support than you are from the $10,000,000 man. 

“The man with an income of $2,000 whom you tax has to pay this tax 
from the very necessities of life, while the man with the income of 
$10,000,000 is paying that income out of funds that he can use only in 
the way of investment. The relative sacrifice is not to be compared.” 

Mr. Chairman, I think that we are inclined to underestimate the 
determination of the people to have this war justly financed. I also 
think you overestimate the opposition that a real income and a real 
excess-profits tax would develop on the part of rich people. Rich people 
will soon realize, if they haven't already, that we are in war, and that 
war is neither a tea party nor a directors’ meeting. They will see men 
and boys go to the front to die, and they will be ashamed of ever having 
had a thought or a wish to oppose giving every cent they can raise to 
back up those men and boys, ‘They will see women and children starving 
in the next year and men, too. And they will have to go the whole 
way in giving their money to fight war abroad and suffering at home. 
They should and must be taxed to pay for the war simply because they 
have maney and can part with a lot of it without acute physical or 
mental suffering. God knows the sacrifice of those of us who have 
money wili be trivial enough when compared with that of the vast ma- 
jority of the public who will do the fighting, make the supplies, raise the 
food, and be the Nation’s backbone until the war is over and afterwards. 
They are ‘the people that this bill should consider; they are the people 
that this Government in all its branches should represent; they are 
the people, in fact, who maintain the Government; and we must remem- 
ber that they do not maintain it for the purpose of being governed by 
it, but in order to govern themselves through it. 

Lastly, Mr. Chairman, I would tike to call your attention to the fact 
that extreme poverty caused by the war, joining with the additional 
rise in the cost of living which this bill will bring about, will precipi- 
tate a situation where the proceeds from taxation on the consumer may 
seriously disappoint you. The House bill may not raise a thousand 
millions or anything like it. People won't spend money unless they 
have it. They won't spend it to buy things at prohibitive prices. But 
you can always tax the people who have money. Their ineomes are a 


sure and safe source of war revenue. England has learned this. We 
will learn it. Why not learn it now? 
The fact is that we have been rather extravagant here in America. 


Our people have maintained, apparently for social or ornamental pur- 
poses, a very large number of multimillionaires. This past year, ac- 
cording to tax returns, there were twice as many people with an 
income of over a million dollars a year as there were the year before. 

Two per cent of the people in the United States own 65 per cent of 
the wealth. But of those who will fight in this war probably much 
less than one in a hundred will be men of means. For less than one- 
half of 1 per cent of our people have, up to date, been rich enough to 
pay an income tax. If our wealthy classes are to make a substantial 
contribution, it must be through paying very large income and profit 
taxes, 


WAR, PRICES AND INCOMES. 


Index figures published in the April Review of the United States 
tureau of LAbor Statistics indicate that even in the field of organized 
labor there has not been a large raise in wages compared to the raise 
in the cost of living. The Review says: 

“The index numbers appear in the following table, where it will be 
seen that, while wage rates have increased materially and hours of 
labor have slightly decreased since 1907, the retail prices of food have 
advanced to a much greater extent, especially in 1916, thus reducing 
the purchasing power of wages.” 

In the general field of organized labor between 1912 and 1917 an 
estimate that wages had increased 18 per cent would be an extravagant 
one. I have found no estimate as high as that. The Review of Labor 
Statistics for April, 1917, says that wages increased nine points from 
1912 to 1916, while retail food prices went up 20 points. As to the 
incomes of professional people—teachers, clerks, shopkeepers, farmers, 
ete., I could not get any broad or definite statistics: there are 
none, But from such as there are, and from talking with them, it 
seems pretty evident that there has been a fairly small increase in their 
incomes in the last few years. Since I have been working on the Com- 
mittee on War Finance we have had numberless letters from teachers, 
professors in universities, and men and women in salaried positions, 
small-business men, stating that they have practically had no increase 
in income during the last few years and that being taxed to pay for 
the war will be a very serious hardship. 

Let us look at the other side of the shield and see how the cost of 
living has gone up. 


War conditions and war prices have already placed the average 


American in a financial position where he can not decently be asked 
to pay for the war. 
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The New York Times Annalist of April 23, 1917, publishes a 
showing ‘index numbers” of the increase in the cost of living 
last two years. It explains the table as follows: “The Annalist 
number shows the fluctuations in the average wholesale price 
food commodities selected and arranged to represent a. theo; 
family’s food budget.’’ Here are the figures: 

For April 24, 1915, index number is 154. 

For April 22, 1916, index number is 166, 

For April 21, 1917, index number is 270. 

In other words, the 25 most common and necessary articles ; 
use have almost doubled in price in the last two years. 

Dun’s index figures show similar price increases, as follows: 

Between April 1, 1914, and April 1, 1917, dairy and garden pre 
increased 84 per cent; meat, 46 per cent; clothing, 49 per cent: ; 
69 per cent; and foodstuffs, 105 per cent. 

A few days ago the Old Dutch Market Co. (Inec.), of Wasi 
D. C., which operates a large string of stores, selling meats 
goods, eggs, vegetables, etc., published a comparison of prices i; 
1914, and April, 1917. It deals in all with 60 table necessari: 
average increase on all items listed is 85.32 per cent during that 

As a _ corollary to this we have the report issued on April 
the food committee appointed by the Commissioners of the Dis 


Columbia. ‘Interesting figures were obtained,” says the cor 
“from the proprietors of some of the smaller stores, whose | 
with the poorer people. They show clearly that the poor ha 


compelled to resort to the strictest economy in order to provi 
on account of high prices. Their purchases are of the chea; 
sible articles and in smaller quantities than heretofore. The 
ordinary cuts of meat in this class of stores seems to have beer 
tinued, and the meat now purchased consists of hog livers, hog 
neck bones, hog faces, etc.’”’ 

Following the food riots in New York, Miss Helen M. Todd 
pointed to make an investigation of the effect on school ch 
the high cost of food. She reported last week that in the po 
tricts diet has been so cut down that the children’s schola: 
suffered materially through malnutrition, and that public-school 1 
complain that the children are unable to maintain their grades 

The Review of the United States Bureau of Labor Stati 
April, 1917, tells the same story. In the four years from Feb: 
1913, to February 15, 1917, flour increased in price 69 per « 
61 per cent, potatoes 224 per cent. A 16-ounce loaf of bread 
February 15, 1914, $0.055; on February 15, 1915, $0. 
February 15, 1916, $0.062, and on February 15, 1917, $0.071. 
to-day is 10 cents a loaf. As this goes to press wheat is $3 : 
in the western markets, 

As to coal, the Black Diamond Magazine and the Coal Trad: 
show that the average retail price of anthracite range coal 
York was $5 a ton in January, 1915, and $8.75 a ton in Janua: 
Soft coal at the mines was from $0.80 to $1.65 a ton in Decem 
and from $4.75 to $6.50 a ton in January, 1917; this in the 
yearly increasing output. 

Take one particular item—shoes. I could give you quit: 
statistics on shoes. I will quote from the Shoe Retailer, th 
periodical of the shoe trade. Its issue of March 24 contains 
posium on the subject from leading manufacturers through: 
country. I will hand in a copy of excerpts from it. Mr. Jani 
ard, of the great retail store of New York, says, “A staple s! 
we sold at $3.95 two years ago sells to-day for $6.50.” Mr. | 
said that the increase in price within the next year would 
greater and would begin to climb at once. He said that kid 
sold a year ago for 32 cents a foot now sells at 80 cents. 

Where, then, has the Nation’s prosperity gone since the 
began—into whose pockets? And, above all, where may we 
accumulations of wealth which may now be taxed to pay for 
with the least hardship or injustice to the public? 

The following figures, selected almost at random from the 2: 
of industrial corporations that have profited by war times ma) 
the answers to the above questions. They may also indicate 
nomie conditions which lie below the fact, reported by Prof. | 
the University of Wisconsin, that 2 per cent of the people of th 
States own 65 per cent of the country’s total wealth. 

Net profits of American industrial corporations. 
{Figures shown are the net profits earned for the stockholidi 
deducting cost of materials, labor, depreciation, overhead, 
and all other charges. All figures are official, having been ta 
the companies’ annual reports.] 











Corporations. 1916 1915 1914 | 

Amoarinnt Catt 00, cic occesesvccces $7, 962, 982 | $5,029,273 | $2,916,339 | ¢ 
American Smelting & Refining Co.| 23, 252,248 | 14,402,732 | 9,271,565 
American Hide & Leather Co..... 1, 643, 266 959, 974 | 
American Beet Sugar Co.........-. 2,445,189 | 1,424,654 | 
American Locomotive Co.......-. | 10, 769, 429 |! 1, 491, 980 | 
American Steel Foundries Co..... 3, 418, 057 1 219, 574 | 
American Woolen Co...........-. 5, 863,819 | 4,080,865 | 2, 2 | 
American Writing Paper Co...... 2,524,378 | 1 126,956 | 1 108,310 | 
OS fe eer 20, 109,000 | 11,000,000 | 7,509, 908 t 
ee ee | 2,939, 790 ,671,762 | 294,159 
Baldwin Locomotive Co.........- 5, 982, 517 , 827, 816 350, 230 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation. .... | 43,593,968 | 17,762,813 | 5,590,020 
Barrett Co. (American Coal Prod- | 

SR Pa cis onevnceksoareuvenss | 4,247,858 2, 482, 236 1, 280, 476 b 
Brows Shoe Co... ..0.ccccece apcevl ko @ee ter 240, 322 495,89) 
Central Leather Co..............- | 15,489,201 | 5,626,897 | 4,876,924 { 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.........! 2,201, 171 1 334,611 | 1995,968| 
Crucible Steel Co.........---..+-- 13, 223,655 | 3,073, 750 | 4,015,039] 4 
Cuban-American Sugar Co......- 8, 235,113 | 5,594,048 | 2,705,723 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours Powder | | 

Gin ahddndceSdaewicutesestiseccss 82,107,693 | 57, 257,308 4,831,793 { 
General Chemical Co............-. 12, 286,826 | 5,958,746 | 2,857,898 
Hercules Powder Co.............- 16,658,873 | 4,886,102 | 1,247,255 J 
International Agricultural Cor- | | 

ESS OT es | 1,279,832 | 1160,022]. 4,908 | 
International Nickel Co.......... 11, 748, 279 5, 598, 072 4, 792, 665 
Lackawanna Steel Co............- | 12, 218, 234 2,409,108 |! 1, 652, 444 2, 
Morris & Co. (packers). .......... | 3,832,213 | 2,321,415 | 2,205,672 1 
National Enameling & Stamping i 

C6... dadck eile’ er se SUES 2,417,803 | 913, 742 548, 756 


1 Deficit. 
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Concerning the inerea 


S till to be ex 





in the Shoe Retailer contained the tf 
A Pennsylvania manufacturer wri 
“The increase in cost of our line wi n r cent 
| beyond our prices for spring, and at that tl t be 
the case later on, as tl » figures ars 
ese materia re ¢ t t > 


| into the market for mor 
| advance our selling pric« 


Vet profits of American industrial corporations- Continued. 
| 
Corporations. |} 1916 | i195 | IM | 13 
' | | 
ale ——___—_—. ' 
York Air Brake Co.......... $8, 214, 962 | $1,343,285 | $641, 046 
odge Corporation ....... 21, 974, 263 9,720,475 | 6, 664, 839 7, 
} seahy HUMEE (vc oocekcanaeed 4, 564, 068 858, 160 416, 551 1,1! 
} y Steel Spring Co.......... 3,710, 805 1, 363, 229 374, 454 1, 121, 666 
i ie Iron & Steel Co........- 14, 789, 163 | 3,515,819 | 1,028,748 | 3, 101,300 
S ffield Iron & Steel Co....} 1.912.624 | 622, 388 490, 139 678. 466 
¢ Sipe coed | 20,465,000 | 14,087,500 | 9,450, 000 9, 259, 000 
eres (GUN Orc: be cgdovoeeacesa <> | 13,898,861 | 6,393,327 | 6,185,974] 6,663, 123 
U1 States Steel Corporation . ./271, 531,730 | 75,833,883 | 23,495, 763 81, 21¢ , 985 
Ur { States Cast Iron Pipe Co..} 1,308,641 | 1381, 387 | 2 59, 868 _ 564,427 
ited PRUE Cle cadena nese secon 11,943,151 | 5,900,522} 2,264,911 | 5,315, 631 
Ur { States Industrial Alcohol | | 
Cae. cine teat 3 boaia | 4,884,587 | 2,172,013 653, 264 €52, 358 | 
i States Smelting, Refining, | | 
Bi PMO: adic tncetansins one 8,898,464 | 6,592,324 | 2,285,641 | , 585, 583 
W ghouse Air-Brake Co. ..... 9,396,103 | 1,575,889 | 3,482,904} 5,255,259 
We yuse Electric & Manu- 
rit 9,666,789 2,000,744 | 4,058, 309 , 164, 032 
| 4,913,873 | 2,463,732°|9 1,511,523 1, 364, 245 





* Deficit. #15 months. 


119 months. 


Taking 24 of the principal companies listed above and comparing 
ir earnings in 1914 and 1916, we find in these two years an increase 


) per cent, and these increases may be expected to continue. For 
{1 nee, the steel corporations’ last quarter’s earnings, just published, 
would indicate that; for, if the percentage is maintained for the whole 
year, the net sum applicable to dividends for 1917 should be 
$450,000,000. 

Comparing the increased earnings and the increased stock values 
of two of these corporations, we get a still more concrete idea of the 
increased wealth which offers the country a ready source of war taxa- 
tion 

United States Steel Corporation. 








about | 
| 


Tr a aan tan ieee ciel alin Midi $25, 496, 768 | 
TO CN sa cece camesnonsotaneeenencncacaonaton 271, 531, 730 
a aaiaciaictcescttlaticcccticeitnisniniecinintles thea catia ities satan 248, 034, 962 | 

AY ge market value of outsanding stock in 1914... 682, 648, 282 | 
A ge market value of outstanding stock in 1916____-_ 961, 181, 378 | 
I ee ites ilies Beihai: sisal ls iia sci: a | 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation, | 

Net earnings, 1914__ ilies nine ecb beneicinnceie ia cnc absent $5, 590, 020 | 
TRC COMIN. MNase ntsinncincsins siinirseececiniemneceeangnendleaeaninideneicna.. Sg Maa ae } 
ar iis wipes dacs cteaseiac epnsuatmaneabrishlacebcsancatada 38, 003, 948 | 

A ige market value of outstanding stock in 1914____-- _1T, 536, 690 | 
Average market value of outstanding stock in 1916__----. 106, 112, 130 | 


Increase , 075, 440 


RAILROADS. 

Shareholders of railroads have also improved their position 
tors since the war began 

In 1913 the net operating revenue ran approximately from $275 a 
mile in January to $300 a mile in December. In 1916 the net operat- 
ing loge ran. approximately from $337 a mile in January to $550 in 
ctober. 

The net revenue for railroads earning over a million dollars annually 
for the six months ending: January 1, 1917, was practically $700,000,000, 
which is the largest profit in the history of American railroading, 

COST OF SHOES. 

Under the heading ‘“ Serious situation in children’s shoes,’ the Shoe 
Retailer, the leading periodical of the shoe trade, runs in its issue of 
March 24, 1917, a symposium of the subject from leading manufac- 
turers throughout the country. 

A Pennsylvania producer writes : 

“In other words, to give a practicai illustration, we will take the 
misses’ run of sizes; we soid, a year ago, misses’ Goodyear welt shoes 
at $1.85. That shoe last season, that is, six months later, was ad- 
vanced to $2.25 and is now $2.50. We had a cheaper grade in a welt 
that we sold at $1.60; that shoe was advanced last season to $1.80, 
and in December to $2, and is now $2.25. In other words, our better 
shoe was formerly sold by the retailer at $2.50 and now sells at $3.50, 
an advance of $1 a pair. The cheaper shoe was sold in some instances 
by the retailer as low as $2, but more generally at $2.25; that shoe 
now sells at $3, so there is an advance to the consumer of from 75 
cents to $1 a pair. 

“On McKay shoes there is about the same advance. Our $1.50 
McKay shoe, which was the price a year ago, has been advanced at 
various intervals until now the price is $2.25. Last season the price 
was $2. Our cheaper grade of shoes, the one we sold for $1.20, we 
are selling to-day at $1.75, an advance of 55 cents per pair. 

“On the growing girls’ sizes, the advance is a little more than it is 
on the misses’. On the children’s it is a little less, and on the 5-8 or 
small children’s it is still less. 

“We have made no radical changes in the use of materials, While 
we used a large quantity of composition soles, they have not been in 
all cases satisfactory. Of course, we are using a very large amount of 
horn-fiber counters and inner soles and various compositions are also 
used in the heels.” 

_A New Bngland manufacturer of children’s 
shoes writes, as follows: 


cheap and medium-priced 


‘We think if retailers have been buying misses’ and children’s shoes | 


that have been satistactory from a point of service it would be much 
paying the advance, and’ charging their customers in proportion to the 
advance over the cost, Thi: we realize is going to be a great hardship 
fort parents. wits four or five children, because it means an advance of 
i Y $1.50 @ pair over what they used to pay for the same grade of 
Shoes. But at the same time there have been, and are being made to- 
ale & great many misses and children’s shoes that never should be 
allowed to be sold, because tke people who buy them do not understand 


what to ex of their sere: ‘ 
cee nee fim sereice by sinrgly looking at them. 


skin either in 
money away, beceuse 


where parents buy shoes for children made from sheep- 
the top or vamp they are practically throwing so much 
the sheepskin will not give service.” 






time ago. As sovun ast 
and there 
considerably. 
From Obio a manufacturer writes: 





“In regard to our selling plans and id r fa ‘ i 
ur salesmen are on their territories with inst to { 
regular customers first, not to permit any of th N it 
distribute the fall shoes from June t Lug i 

| informed that we feel the prices, while hig! 
before the season advances many weeks 

On another page of the same number of t I 

| this item: 

\ i ARE IIGIL PRICE 

‘Babies wear two kinds of shoes First, moceasins and ) 

} not intended for wear when a baby is learning to walk, how Next 
the turn cack. The latter costs so much to make that a cack wl 
formerly retailed at $1.25 must now sell for $2.50 to § rh al 
$4.50 soft sole, of kid, patent, or lambskin, now wholesales at $6 t s 
a dozen pairs.” 

The following relative prices of this time and a ir ago were p 
cured to-day from James Coward, of James C, Coward, the great retail 
store of New York City: 

“Men’s and women’s strong ‘viceable shoes that sold for $6 a 
year ago retail now at $8.50, although we make them ourselv: anid 
sell at small retailer’s profit. 

*“A stable shoe that we sold at $5.95 two ago ls to-da 
$6.50.” 

Mr. Coward said that the increases in prices within the next 
would be even greater, and would begin to climb steadily at once 

Among interesting ‘ side-light facts Mr. Coward gave were tl! 

There are orders in this country now for 10,000,000 pairs of shoes to 
Europe. 

It takes four cows to upholster one limousine. 

Kid skin that sold a year ago at 32 cents a foot n rt Sé its, 
and it requires 5 feet to make one pair of men’ h 

The Roosevelt Resolution. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

T ¥ Y Y ‘ ‘ y rt” 
HON. DAVID A. HOLLINGSWORTH, 

Or OHIO, 


as inyes- | 


| kaleidoscopic in its changing from day to day. 


Ix tue House or Representatives, 
Saturday, May 12, 1917. 


Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, the burden of half 
that has been said to-day on this “ Roosevelt resolution ” seems 
to be centered on keeping the record of Members consistent with 
their past voting. This does not trouble me in the least. We 
may as well cease to expect consistency in its ordinary sense on 
the great questions involved in the present world’s upheaval, 
The jewel of 


| consistency, to my mind, is simply acting in good faith all the 


time according to existing facts and an honest conviction of 
right and duty when called upon to act any particular 
subject. 

The President himself has set us an illuminating example of 
this kind. No one doubts his honesty; no one doubts his lofty 
ideals. And yet what a zigzag course of thought this Nation has 
followed since American volunteers in Mexico were ruthlessly 
shot down like dogs, and are still unavenged and the Govern 
ment without an apology therefor, to our present condition of 
uncertainty, where, under other terms of the bill, we have aban- 
doned the time-honored volunteer system of America and pro- 
pose to raise an army of a half million by arbitrary conscription, 
and foree them, willing or unwilling, to join in the trench fight- 


on 


ling of far-away Europe to avenge wrongs not solely directed 


tter for them and their customers to continue buying the same lines, | 


The conse- | 


against own beloved land and people. 
reflection for red-blooded Americans. 

And if this resolution be adopted to-day, judging from the 
many changes of mind and purpose on vital questions of public 
policy on the part of our honored President, it is quite within 
the range of possibility, and it would be perfectly consistent 
with his broad statesmanlike methods for him to again change 
his attitude on the subject of conscription without requiring 


It is a humiliating 


our 
pul 


the citizen, willing and anxious to volunteer in defense of his 
country, to wait for the iron hand of conscription to be laid 


upon him. 
Evidently there has been a marked change in public senti- 
ment on this subject; evidently, Judging from the tenor of a 


number of patriotic speeches made here to-day by Members 
who have heretofore supported the conscriptive system, but 
now propose to vote for this resolution, there has been an 


is admittedly unique and excep- 


awakening in this House. Ii 
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tional, but Roosevelt himself is an exception. Outside of official 
position he is far and away the biggest figure in American 
life to-day. Radical conscription leaders are getting their 
eyes open and are beginning to look with toleration upon the 
proposal to send Col. Roosevelt to Europe backed by an army 
of American volunteers, real soldiers, none under the age of 


25 years, and all anxious and willing to follow him as an 
ideal leader. No one suggests a conscript army for this expedi- 
tion. Everyone realizes that it is a work for men, not for 


civic slackers or army shirks. 

And yet, strange inconsistency, under other provisions of 
this bill conscription is to become the future permanent policy 
of the Republic. Nothing but a presidential veto can now 
prevent this basic change in our governmental policy. It has 
the O. K. stamp of the General Staff, and nothing short of : 
miracle, such as brought a change of heart to Saul of Tarsus, 
can be expected to divert the present head of the War Depart- 
ment from his purpose. 

And suggestions against carrying out this resolution, if 
adopted, have been made on the floor of the House by one of 
the ablest leaders on the Democratic side, Mr. FirzGeraxp, of 
New York, who expresses a hope that the President will 
ignore the Roosevelt resolution entirely and go on with con- 
scription, overriding not only the expressed will of Congress, 
if it shall adopt it, but the plain wishes of the plain people of 
America, who hope yet to avert the destruction of their 
cherished ideals of government by the abandonment on the 
part of their officials, high and low, of all militaristic leanings. 

I have more faith in President Wilson than to think of him 
trying thus to usurp the powers of Congress and the people, 
although, led by the General Staff of the Army and by a 
civilian Secretary of War, his changing attitude on military 
questions since his reelection on the plea that he kept us out 
of war has been most strange and remarkable. I believe he 
wishes, in good faith, to stand with the plain people, and it is 
possible if this resolution be adopted he will heed the warning 
as a danger signal to stop, look, and listen as though approach- 
ing a dangerous railroad crossing, and thus save the Republic 
from disaster and government of, by, and for the people from 
perishing from the earth. 

But, whether so or not, I feel it to be my duty, from every 
angle of reasoning, to vote for this resolution. It will preserve 
the volunteer system from total abandonment. It will keep 
before the American people the distinction between a volunteer 
and a conscript army; yea, more, when the war closes and the 
armies of the Republic face disbandment, the superiority of the 
former over the latter will have been so emphasized by achieve- 
ments under Col. Roosevelt that in the calm which follows war 
conditions there may be ready acquiescence in a safe, sane, 
and sensible return to the traditions and ideals of the Republic, 
from which I fear we are now dangerously drifting. 

I shall vote for the resolution because I believe in the right 
of every citizen of proper age and health to volunteer in defense 
of his country, without being compelled to submit to the hap- 
hazard chance of being drafted with unwilling shirks and 
slackers. 

I shall vote for it because I believe Col. Roosevelt to be the 
one incomparable character among the big men of the Nation, 
who unselfishly offers his services to the country in a war for 
which he is in no wise responsible by acts of commission or 
omission on his part. 

I shall vote for him because he is 48 man among men, a leader 
of leaders, one whom neither slackers nor shirks can deceive. 
He knows men, and in s.ccepting volunteers knows how to win- 
now the chaff from the grain, separate the thoroughbred from 
the cob. A slacker at home will be a shirk in the Army; like 
an unruly horse, you can force him to the trough but you can 
not make him drink. Roosevelt has no use for such men in or 
out of the Army. 

On the other hand, a willing citizen, alert at home to all the 
duties of good citizenship, will, if permitted to volunteer in 
defense of his country, carry with him all his manly, self-respect- 
ing attributes, and in the Army will take pride in being at his 
post of duty all the time without slacking or shirking. Such 
is the ideal soldier of Col. Roosevelt. Very little training is 
needed for such men; instinctively they seem to know what 
is expected of them, and if this resolution be adopted and Col. 
Roosevelt’s wishes be respected, I predict the people will cease 
complaining of the slowness of Congress and the War Depart- 
ment and the Roosevelt volunteer divisions will be on the firing 
line fighting, like intelligent American volunteer soldiers always 
do, long before the red-tape drafting machinery gets started, 
and, in my judgment, the war will be over before any drafted 
man ever gets to see a German in arms. 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, I am for Col, Roosevelt and a volunteer 


army. 
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Increase of Military Establishment by Allowing (o!, 
Roosevelt to Raise Four Divisions, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 
HON. ALBERT H.VESTAL. 
OF INDIANA, 
In tur Hovse or Representatives, 
Saturday, May 12, 1917. 


Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Speaker, the first great national cha) 
who lifted his voice for preparedness in this country was 
dore Roosevelt. To-day everyone admits if the Nation 
heeded the warning sounded by him we would find ourselves 
much better position to wage a successful war. But, b 
war with a powerful nation, we ought to act, and act as q 
as possible, in a manner best calculated to produce results 
dicate our rights upon the high seas, and prove to the world 
American citizens must be protected in their lives and pro; 
everywhere. 

When the President spoke to this body at the beginni 
this session of Congress and told us how American propert; 
been destroyed by the Imperial German Government 
ruthless submarine warfare, how American ships, no 1 
what the kind or character or what the destination or mis 
were sunk without warning, destroying the lives of An 
citizens, men, women, and children; when he depicted to us 
he had striven, by diplomacy, to avoid war and failed 
when he asked this Congress to declare that a state of w: 
isted, the great majority of the people of this country s: 
us, “ Stand by the President,” and we did. 

Then again, when we began to raise an army to mak 
our declaration, the President insisted that we should d 
the traditional policy of our country in the raising of an 
the volunteer system, and inaugurate a new system cal 
selective draft, and the people again said, “ Stand by the |’ 
dent,” and many Members, against their better judgment, 
to give the President what he desired. 

Then the President insisted that we appropriate billi 
dollars, not only to equip and finance our own Army, but 
we must have enough to loan our allies what they need 
people again said, “ Stand by the President,” and we did. 

Like patriotic citizens we have stood by the President and 
tained him in every proposition he has proposed. But to- 
this very hour, the American people are asking us to star 
the Republie and to vote to permit Col. Roosevelt to go t 
front with the brave men who have enlisted under him, and | 
one propose to support the wishes of the American people 

And why should not Col. Roosevelt be permitted to go? \\'! 
the opposition pin their protest to the flimsy argument t! 
shows favoritism? Or do they say it will interfere wit! 
system of a selective draft? What the United States ne 
an army of fighting men. A month has elapsed since we sol 
declared that a state of war existed between this count: 
Germany, yet Germany pursues her course of almost unit! 
rupted submarine warfare, sinking ships at a greater rate 
they can be built, and making declarations, at least, thi! 
battle lines are invincible, regardless of the fierce assaults | 
against them by the French and English. 

While we have been trying in every conceivable way t 
volunteers for the National Guard and the Regular Ary, 
in New York, without extensive advertising, without the : 
recruiting officers, Col. Roosevelt, because of his well-k 
red-blooded Americanism, his personal magnetism, and lis 
daunted courage, has recruited an army of more than 200.' 
men, equipped and financed without a dollar’s expense to 
Government, and is ready at a moment’s notice to lead 01 
with that army of volumteers to the battle fields of Fran 
fight alongside the descendants of the immortal Lafayctt 
the rights of American citizens, 

Furthermore, there is not a single man signed with © 
Roosevelt and accepted but who is without the age of the d 
and every man so signed and accepted having an annual i: 
of from $2,500 to $50,000. 

Do you charge favoritism in permitting an ex-Presidecni 
the United States to recruit an army of 200,000 such men, 4 
and finance them, and go to the front to give his life, if need 
for his country? z 

I believe that upon these great questions this body is ' 
from politics; I believe that every Member acts only for 
best interests of his country as he sees it. God forbid tla! 
should cast a vote upon any proposition in this great cr 
except for the good of my country. 
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_ NS —- ae aa eT a — (a — 
My judgment is that no single act of this Congress would | Sees into effect, the | ‘ 
create the enthusiasm or arouse American patriotism as much | YS 28Y" Ce" a for owt 
as would a resolution permitting Col. Roosevelt to lead his } sented in prot s : ! be . 
yolunteer army to France. Don Seitz, chair : 
To have such a force on the battle front of France, with Old “ty v te” atkins eco 4 
Glory entwined with the French and English flags, led by a” | tested vigor ake, odie Sat es , 
ex-President of the greatest Republic God ever let live, would | week Pheir ur i t of vie to v 
iot only encourage the men who have been fighting for more a eee c tan port 
than two years in the trenches, but would strike terror to the 4 p rtion of this i it dust ic | | 
r . . . . . | 3 ' 
heart of the Kaiser himself, and would, in my opinion, hast increase not a i iy ‘ 
the end of this terrible conflict. ry in vote 3 ‘ 
It is the wish of the American people this hour. Sl! e, as | cok ESS1O bees 
heir Representatives, execute the will of the people, or bow to | ' 
the demand of the Executive? $$ — 
We are all patriotic, but some gentlemen have argued tha : 
Ve =. J ms , er Ae gape Resolutions Adopted By the Westchester County 
sentiment plays no part in the success of armies in the field. | p a _ ( 1 Saf 
* : . ‘ ? *- sy yrs « , 4 
In my judgment, sentiment plays an important part and has Commission of General Safety. 
layed an important part in every successful war that has been 
wage d on either continent. ; EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
We need some sentiment to-day. We are engaged in a war | 
th a nation 3,000 miles away. We are not being invaded at | 
n é ‘ ay aed } , a ’ ' cm + 
home. To protect our standing as a Na ion, to \V indicate our I] () N ° J A \I Ie Ne) \\ ° I] | 5 | iy 1) ’ 
rights, to protect our property and the lives of our citizens upol 1 SEN ee 
the high seas, it will become necessary to transport troops acre nN 4 
the ocean. Nothing, as I have said before, can or will awaken IN Pitl [1 USE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
the American people to a sense of their patriotic duty so much 7 ats . 
; to have an ex-President of these United States lead a volun. | ON : 
teer force on the battle field. Mr. HUSTED Mir. Sy lee i | ( ul ‘ 
We need encouragement at home as much as the French and , to extend ny remarks in the Rees | inelude resolut adopted 
English need encouragement on the battle front [ am satis at 2 meeting of the exe ive mw ee e} @1 
= ; West 
fied that this motion to recommit will pass and the Senate ; County Commission of Cen 1 Safety held Mond M ; 
amendment be put back in the bill, and when it is I feel sure | The resolutions are as follo 
the President of the United States is big enough and patriotic | At a meeting of the exec : : ae the! Weatel ‘ ; 
enough to listen to the voice of the American peopie, through | Commission of Gene] “afety held M May 7, the \ 
the Congress of the United States, and permit Col. Roosevelt eee and re ae me 
ae ’ . : | vhereas i \ i ( y = 
to lead a division to France. If he does not heed the wishes | F "nteins - ' pee 
of the American people he will receive their condemnatio! | throug t ‘ © ¢ CASE ood ply 1 
| to get all rilal wereag 7 
what the exigencies of the med 
7" . "i ¢ t } S een d ‘ 
rhe Revenue Bill. teat cid gag aa crated 5y 
- - land on ee nt o th st of nal . 
wormed . . tC ro i overproductic i ‘ vel , 
EXTENSION Ok REMARKS } prices ent ing heavy | ind 
Whereas it res ed that su itior need ur 
OF to cope wit! ! hat ; | . 
' prices h d : 
T {\ wn > ( 17 | eres nee Pee ee ! y, and it 1 
HON. MEDILL McCORMICK, | _ iatecrar'tat the farmer: win extend their planting to the highes 
om ly th lranes I mit pr 
OF ILLINOIS, | the crops raised ot Phe 
| Resolved, Th i l d } 
In tne Howser or Representatives. Ppt sug paddler . pe ns 
comm ‘ t ife a rpora l i I os 1} \ 
Thursday, May 17, 1917 | apo. all : cn a ( Wi ‘ ( 
Us + { fs ‘ i. } a d that the h | ‘ I d he ¢ 
Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. Speaker, under the leave unted to | With the request tha ¥ ; 
ne - . = ° . } establish mi I Y price | ¢ i it 
me to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include the following: | ™ eaadeaartinaas oh ] 
' CHicaGo, May 16, 191 } pu hased by the G i f the United Stat m 
lo Hon, MEDILL McCormick : } late production in_ thi { tt 
: made up it by the ‘ our ¢ ‘ 
In reading the ConGRESSIONAL Recorp of yesterday I noticed that in | en; oe vith bs t “Ag oP ¥ 
your speech on the revenue bill you say that none of the Chicago papers | © Resolved. That copie ; . ae te F 
has protested to you against the increase in second-class postal rates or lent and tl S Members e Cor : ae : 
have expressed ¢ ini . wom if Ss “peas a Se ~, | cent ana the em) of Cong ned vas | 
I ed an opinion that even if they were imposed they would | @)gsinir be appointed munitt 
be unbe arable, . ; t} a sf t aii h c : : ; 
2 - 1@ administration, t o! ‘ fT 
t personally appeared before the Senate Finance Committee yester- | tions de it with this nin hte 
day and protested against this proposed unjust and inequitable taxation , — 7 
I showed that the Chicago Herald, for instance, under the provisions of | aa ae a 
the bill would pay thousands of dollars in new taxes to the United | we ‘ » 
a aaeeel Government, The increase in first-class postage would cost us Gross Sales of Manufactures. 
between $4,000 and $5,000; on postal cards, over $1,000; on draft 
notes, checks, etc., $3,500; on insurance, over $100; the 3 per cent } 
increase on freight bills, nearly $2,000; the 5 per cent on electricity « TENSION QO] tT \ kN 
ete., $500; and the tax on telephone and telegraph messages, 500, | EXTE! IQ: EF REMARIS 
we = pay, in addition, 10 per cent more for all imp ed mate 
rials, 1@ paper in which we wrap the Herald is up 300 pe eent . : ’ s 
rhe sisal rope with which we tie the bundles 90 per cent. ¢ icals I () N ; B I \ J A\ \| | N ly | () ( ’ if i 
sed in various processes from 25 to 430 per cent. ? 
| 5 ] V A 


rhe proposed increase of 15 per cent in railroad charges also wo 


be borne by us. 





VN 1 N I 


j Ol r’ } 


IN 








, On top of this terrific increase in manufacturing cost the proposed PIE or REPRESENTATIVES 
increase in second-class postal rates would add a burden of $15: WwW, | f : 
without taking into consideration the possibility that if the po rates | Phu uM ner 
are advanced other transportation compani¢ 3 might follow i My | . waHeTP ] } ! 
paper bill for this year will be $400,00% in excess of last vear ¢ Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Speaker i has bee ' 
pret 7. as duty on white print paper is imposed that will 1 | profits of large industi Institutions : 
another § ,000, approximately. s true the Chics yapers | rriminately ion ni t 
recently raised thelr pen roe x ae o t me ie “ cag ; P pers bh criminate ly varions Members « he | 
of practically every city of any importance in America, with t! ‘ |! of abnormal profits, some witho { 
oe of New York, but this increase barely takes care of the t | Speaker, are to leyislat 0 
ao been under in the ‘ast two years. ‘To-day advertis is | act w ith that same « ‘ a4 
I think with your experience in the newspaper busine . 1 n affects the country that we we lel ¢ 
easily see that the postal burden sought to be imposed will be the st | that might pertain to a bu ¢ 
straw on many a camel's back. And do not forget that t ile i, for et iT To ast a vote | t 
instance, has contracts with 56,000 mail subscribers who have pa ‘ad in : ps } "1 
advance, and the price we received was based on a 1-c: : a FS to cou try would he ! ‘ 
We must supply these customers with the papers, [If the proposed rate ' the proposed revenue act } oo ; ; " 
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one provision that puts a tax upon the gross net sales of auto- | Employed at home offices - a 1, 028 

mobile and other manufacturing companies. The profits of the | Total in Detroit plant receiving $5 a day or 

Ford Motor Go., of Detroit, Mich., has been cited here as reason | more ‘ — tale 27. 002 

for such a tax, as I believe they are conceded to be the most | Employed ‘at 74 branch plants _ — 14, 855 
uccessful automobile manufacturing concern in the worl. | Total employees (all plants) : pita 49, 870 
So, Mr. Speaker, I have taken the time to investigate their | Total employees receiving $5 a day or more- 36, 626 

last annual statement, and, for the information of the House, I | All employees are on eight-hour basis. 


aim printing it as a part of my remarks. It will be observed 
that while they made a profit of $59,994,118.01 for the year 
ending July 31, 1916, that that profit was made on a sale price 
15 per cent greater than the price of their car for the current 


vear. The statement shows that they reduced by this action | 
their profits $40,000,000, which they gave to the purchasers of 
their cars this year. Now, with prices of all material going up, 


I sce by statements from De troit also that since the declaration 
of war sales have fallen off 25 to 35 per cent. Considering these 
facts, how can any sane man expect them to show large profits 
for the coming year, if any profit, unless they cut the wages of 
their employees? All know that Henry Ford was the pioneer 
in the advance of wages to labor and the reduction of the hours 
of day labor; that Mr. Ford spent hundreds of thousands of 
doliars in an effort to put a stop to this slaughter in Europe; 
that he now will be called upon to pay millions of dollars to 
the Government to sustain this war, and I am told he is willing 
to and is not protesting; but, Mr. Speaker, there are 
others to be considered. You surely do not desire to close a 
single plant on account of unjust tax legislation; and if, as I 
believe, the Ford motor plant will be crippled, then what would 
be the fate of the balance of automobile manufacturers or other 
manufacturers that this tax would apply to? I think we can 
not afford to adopt a policy of a tax on the gross sales of manu- 
factures of any kind instead of net profits. There will be few 
who in these war times will show any net profits whatever, 
and we would therefore legislate them into bankruptcy instead 
of more properly taxing the actual existing dollar wealth of the 
country. It a wrong system of taxation and I think inde- 
fensible in peace or war. 


do so 


is 





ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE Forp Motor Co. ror THE FiscaL YEAR 
ENDING JuLy 31, 1916. 
Ford balance sheet, July 31, 1916. 
ASSETS, 
Gash on hand and in banks_ SY ee aR 652, 550, T71. 92 
Michigan municipal bonds, at cost-____.__.-_--~-~ 1, 259, 029. 01 
Pica I iii ii ae sessed edd 8, 292, 778. 41 
Merchandise inventory, at cost_ oS ee A 31, 895, 434. 69 
a ve icine cicticnenat tek eimeariass 9, 200. GO 
Sa A si Se an i recGnre eee 434, 055. 19 
aT ca ie eg Birt ans clans Reali ok 5, 232, 156. 10 
Buildings and building aN se ps 17, 293, 293. 40 
I Ni ohapectpce nsec basen eceannaenrenes 3, 868, 261. 02 
PTansend Genre ena FA er ees 431, 249, 37 
Machinery and power plant__...____-_________ 8, 896, 342. 31 
Tools ieee i ee ee 1, 690, 688. 5-4 
Patterns or lia a sri allan aah eee 170, 619. 77 
Patents ai ae as aed Rtas ae a 64, 339. 85 
132, 088, 219. 58 
LIABILITIES. 
Accounts payable, not due___.................. $7, 680, 866. 17 
CTE Ns Sein act sct caeneaabin 1, 519, 296. 40 
De OT UII icin issasscsicssiparsssitncenscaiceamneiienieaiinace 847, 953. 68 | 
OT I na 338, 268. 86 
A.ceraell. CIO ib ec dt di cekineseettieaneaeen 1, 175, O70. 72 
Sm ig i ii i ea 2, 248, 087. 00 
Reserve for depreciation of fixed assets________ 4, 195, 935. 48 
Reserve for depreciation of patents___.___.----- 64, 339. 85 
Fire insurance reserve___._.__..________- — 57, 493. 89 
OIE iis a iis Bi ee ee ee ee 111, 960, 907. 53 


2, 000, 000. 00 


219. 58 


Capital stock lideiscalialact 





132, OSS, 


[Being the renort as expressed by the Detroit News, Aug. 51. 1916, 
commenting upon the annual statement of the Ford Motor Co., for 
the fiscal year ending July 31, 1916.] 


Most of the profit earned by the Ford Motor Co. goes back 
into the business to create more jobs for another army of men. 
Forty-nine thousand eight hundred and seventy are employed; 
36,626 of them are on the company’s profit-sharing basis, receiv- 








| the technical 





ing $5 a day or more. 
SOME STARTLING FORD FACTS. 

Total business done sys cv cess inchs scam ce can el ny GO gm 

Profit for the year____- ae fl 

Cash on hand and in banks pats pecevene giles 00577102 

Materials en hand ‘ $31, S05, 434. 69 

Number of ears made in Detroit, 1915-16 =I 508, 000 | 

Employed at home plant..................... 34, 489 | 


| most profitable way to do business, 


Henry Ford said: “If you expect a man to give you his time 
and energy, you must fix his wages so he will have no financia| 
worries. It pays. Our profits this year, after giving our em- 
ployees a big share in them, show that to pay good wages is t! 


” 


After a three-hour talk with Mr. Ford one comes away 


Witl 
the conclusion that he has two great objects in life: To give 


employment to the greatest possible army of men in works of 
peace at the highest wages paid in the world, so they may live 
in comfort and peace; and to do all in his power to induce the 
military armies of the world to stop killing each other and 
bringing suffering on themselves and those dependent on the 

“The bigger our business gets, the easier it is to run,” said 
Mr. Ford. 

The price of the touring car was reduced $80 on August 
which, on the basis of last year’s output, would reduce the com- 
pany’s profit $40,000,000 this year. 

In that regard Treasurer Klingensmith said: ‘The present 
year we expect to make not an equivalent amount of profit to 
last year, but a substantial amount because of efficiency; that 
efficiency is due to an honest day’s work for an honest day’s 
wages.” 

HOW THE 

The marvelous growth of the Ford company’s cash balance 


CASH PILB GREW. 


during the past four years (1912 to 1916) is shown as follows 
1912 cash on hand and in banks__.............._._ $6, 400, 100 
1913 cash on hand and in banks. --..-._-...._.__ 13, 205, 710 
1914 cash on hand and in banks__..-__-___.-.._..- 27, 441, 468 
1915 cash on hand and: in banks._._........_........... 43, 788, 151 
1936 cash on hand and tn baiiks...._...............< 52, 550, 771 
Besides that, their materials on hand were increased in the 


ron 


same time from $6,629,533 to $31,895,434, and their 
in buildings grew from $2,596,115 to $17,293,293. 

The net gsin in these three items alone over four years ago is 
$86,113,750—that where the Ford Co. had $15,625,748 in 
eash, in materials, and in buildings in 1912, it has $101,739,49S 
in the three items now, 

The largest contract ever made by the company was recent!: 
signed for $34 000,000 worth of rubber tires; being one-half o 
the company’s three-year supply. It was signed by Edsel For 
secretary oi the company, and was perhaps the largest contrac! 
ever signed by a young man of 22 years. 

Henry Ford plans to open at the plant a school for boys from 
14 to 18 years old; they will be given the training boys get at 
schools, will be taught mechanical work on light 
parts, and will be paid for what they do as well, also having 
time for the regular studies they get at public schools. 

If a man can show the company how to save 10 cents on a cai 
it means a saving of over $50,000 a year to the company and 
places the man where he will not have to worry the rest of his 
life. Suggestions for improvements on the car are valued as 
highly as suggestions for saving money. 

The Ford Motor Co. made a profit of $59,994,118 in the fiscal 
year ending July 31, or over $1,000,000 a week—and paid its 
workmen the highest wages known in the industrial world. 

If the company had sold 46 more cars its profits would hay 
just passed the $60,000,000 mark. As it was it manufactured 
over 508,000 automobiles, and did a gross business of $206.,- 

867,347.46. 

Seventy-four per cent of the 49,870 employees of the Ford Co 
working eight hours a day, shared in the great profits whic: 
they helped to make, and left this enormous balance for th 
company. 


“The recompense for sloing good is the fact that you are able 


investmen 


is, 


to do more,” declared Henry Ford, in reviewing the stateme! 
of the year’s business. 
“We have had a wonderful year and it will enable us to g1\ 


employment to a steadily increasing number of men, It’s ou 
reward for treating our men right and for sharing our profits 
with them. 

“When we announced our profit-sharing pian there were hun- 
dreds of manufacturers who said it couldn’t be done. They de- 
clared it wouldn’t work. They assailed it from all angles. Ou 
statement shows whether it has worked or not. It shows that 
we have made a profit of about $60,000,000 and at the same time 
have paid our men the very highest industrial wages. 

“About 74 per cent of our workers enjoy the advantages of 
the plan. The remainder are mostly beginners who work on 
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w i 
fixed rates cording to skill, and who receive the benefits of | 3,713 
the advanced rate after the expiration of six mont] ’ 52 
PROFIT-SHARING EMPLOYEES IN FACTORY, 101 pie acters 
‘ es . . 7 HO a) 
The number of shopmen participating in the profit-sharing { verte ; 
plan of the Ford Co. is shown by the following table, taken "ee ae , 
from the books of the company: Che Ford Motor Co., of Manchest OOU 
7 . Ha = : , shop men at rates ranging from 30 t 
Employees and rate of pay. and 80 oftice employees on salary. 
91 Sis. “a 2 ee = = -- oan ah wate aici ea ae een anid einen $5. 00 The Ford Motor Co., of Paris and B e% 
O07 eae, an bat Rida aia apna 5.25 | about 100 men. 
59” oe ‘ =< 2 = aiiiocis cramtmanie cere tle be The Ford Motor Co., of Canada (Ltd.). « |? 
206 Cn FS eR Pa EI ae em .~ 5.75] tory and the branches 2,515 shop men and 490 
1 Oe oa x eaiete caccuiende aus cae oaks = Scammer bed G. 00 | rates are from 30 cents to 75 cents an hour 
124 Sr ee > oe ee, Sa a a a i 6. 2 IMMENSE CASH RESERVE 
142 Cs ie a a am Sa ae _.. 6.50 
ay ae eee en . BS aici ake Z _ 6.75 The financial statement of the Ford Motor | 
a ee dee ae een _ 7.00 alone, is a marvelous financial statement, | | e 
i eee oe. are : ae oe, | WR CO statemen s of other years it produc 
1 ek as 7 ee ee ie <a ee | stagger the intellect. 
, oe. , _ See a 7 30 In 1912 the cash balance was $6,400,000, Tn 1913 it 1 
14 (special) ae Pisa a Bien he ae 5. 00 | to $13,225,710. The follow ing year saw this increased to S27 
7 (special) Es - 6. 00 | 441,468, and in 191% there foilowed another ady ance vhich } 
OFFICE EMPLOYEES. | the balance at $43,788,151. Finally the 1916 figures, s! 
‘ ; ; | cash on hand and in banks to the total of $52,550,771. But 1 
The profit-sharing plan extends to the office as well as the | impressive, even, than the figures of the eash balan re thos 
hop, and the following table shows the scale of daily wages, | of the total assets of the company for the same years, 1912. 1916 
rol the books of the company. In 1912 the total assets of the company were $20 S$15.785 In 
Number of employees and daily rate salary. |} 1913 they were $35,033,919. In 1914 they grew to S61,682,257 
Ind (exceeding $200 month). increasing in 1915 to S$S8,535,840, and in 1916 they stood at the 
15 gies a3 eae se $7. 00 | tremendous sum of $132,088,219. 
! wee sasai 7 6. 75 With regards to dividends, the company paid GO per cent 
3 : Tn Te ie Bo a 6.50 | its capitalization of $2,000,000, or $1,200,000, leaving over S58 
11 eikumlecetiie iain ce ea ce cet sine deat scnanton shi 6. 25 | 500,000 to reinvest for the growth of the company This is Mi 
4 Ne Bea ae ee ee - . 6.00) Ford's policy at the present, and it is understood that othe 
0) ixbaroaan oe ‘ a 5 , eS ae 5. 75 | stockholders cheerfully accede to his plan. 
Se ee ae eee ee Sa ee oy ow WOULD EMPLOY MORE Mk 
EO toxic abeparent ‘ iiabinccs sh li at Berane 5 nici eal eectpabiadatenchaeemcsizd,” ‘naam 
159 Bei ae =o ie Bi MED ue TiN a la ae 5. 00 | “My ambition,” declares Mr. Ford, “is to eniplo 
Re — e Sale A ad cere SEE 4 88 | MEN; to Spread the benefits of this industrial system to the 
1g ae = Seah Ost eh ae . 4. 32 est possible number; to help them build up their lives and their 
19 ee a z nO ¥ 3.84 homes, To do this we are puttil ce the erentest ] re fi our 
( is . =f 7 8. 44 | profits back into the business.” 
LAO a: ; cata i ae : , . $04 | Despite the tremendous record of the last 12 months ther no 
‘iL dome ini sa oe Pa ta il i 72 | feeling in the offices of the Ford Motor Co. that the limit « 
4 a ne ee achievement is close at hand. On the contrary, plan l 
i ; : : / ; 1.60 | Stages art being developed for an increase in capacity, for an 


improvement in the product, and for the refinement of the ore 
zation. 


NOT YET IN PROFIT SHARING, 


The wages paid those in the factorv who do not vet share in 
I , 2 


: c c . : 7 ‘ aia a “The bigger the business is the easier j Hs decl: i Mr 
the profit-sharing plan are also set forth in a similar table. This Ford i ie en a : e +] Viel 
ist incl eee pe Por se ord in discussing the intentions of the company. \\ it 
list includes beginners, nessenger boys, and others: 1 : ‘ seat ienat Sin whol 
: . closely knit organization, fired by the right spirit, thers 
Number of employces and rate per hour. vhich is impracticable 
aan --------------- --- - - $0. 26 “ Believing that we have the organization and the s| ‘ 
(he) ---- -- - --- +) are going ahead steadily. We are preparing to turn fr 
re. ~=------~--------- --- -~--------------- -- S| retail method of handling cars to the wholesale plan. We plat 
ity , . - ' } 
: v ------------ ---------- --- --- - >| to ship cars to our 74 branches, where they 1 ln Ost f 
+ ee ----- -- ---- --- -------- 245 in wholesale lots to dealers, 
gs ----- --------- - ---- ~ o4 “In this connection it is not out of place 
? > . . . , 
y a cn cm --- - ---=- - = 61 | introducing a new phase in the work of organization b 
. or eiea — -- ------- --- - -6S | this time. A corps of men will visit each of the 74 bn 
o> | ons . ° ' 
“Seana - - - fo | They will instruct the branch managers and their corp 
EMPLOYERS IN 74 BRANCH PLANTS. } ers in Ford policies. They will teach them that the 
To complete the list of Ford employees the number of men Ford plant is its car, and that the ideal of every 1 


employed in the various branches are listed in the same manner | to make that car good. 
is those of the home plant. | “No matter how engrossed we may ly ib 
rhe number and the wages paid each follow : | will never forget to build character, spirit 


Number of employees and daily wage salai NEW BLAST FURNACES AT ONCE. 

TOL (over $175 a month). Mr. Ford confirmed the report that work will begin upon : 

$7.00 | new blast furnaces which the company is to crect in the 
6.75 | diate future, 
6.50 | Julian Kenendy, the foremost designer of blast furnaces 
6.25 | country, has been retained by the Ford Co. to design and 
6.00 | intend the construction of two furnaces on the company’s River 
5. 73 Rouge property, west of Detroit. The drawings are now unde 
5. 50 | way, and construction work will begin as soon as they are coi 
5.20 pleted. One hundred and thirty-four acres of ground will be 


5. 00 | necessary to accommodate the furnaces, docks, coke ove re 
4.88 | buildings of the plant which will furnish all the iron used 


50 | company’s products. The loading docks will be 2,400 fe 
4.322 | and the furnaces will have a combined capacity of 1,000 tons a 


) 
day. The total cost of the entire works is estimated at 53,000,000 

In an endeavor to warn the public against real estate recite 
lators the company announces that only 500 men will be em- 
ployed in this plant. The nature of the work, together with the 
fact that only the most modern or Inbor-saving machine is to 
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hb | ) | y for a large number of work- 


EW BUILDING AT HIGHLAND PARK, 
Highland Park plant the company has constructed 
Wit the last six months one 6-story building, costing $900,000, 
\ 1 2 floor space of 910,000 square feet, and three buildings 
o story high, 1.200 feet long, and 75 feet wide. The capacity 
‘ i© foundry h also doubled, making possible the pro- 
duction of 800 tons of castings a day. 
Phere is under construction at the present time additions to 

1 main buildings which will cost approximately $2,500,000. | 
Upon the drawing board there are plans for another addition 
costing approximately $2,000,000 and containing 2,000,000 square 
feet of floor space, also an addition to the power house costing, 
with the engines, approximately $1,000,000. The cost of the 


new machinery and equipment at the Highland Park plant alone 
in excess of $6,000,000, 

Che new buildings and their equipment will be utilized not 
obly in the production of cars for the coming season, which 
number is estimated at 650,000, but in the manufacture of the 
l-ton truck announced some time ago by Mr. Ford. Mr. Klingen- 
smnith, vice president of the company, stated that the truck 
would sell for less than $500 and would be put on the market 
about the first of the year. 


is 


TRAINING SCILOOL FOR BOYS. 


Not the least of the company’s plans for the coming year is 
the one which includes a training school for boys—a_ school 
for the boys who have never had a chance, It will be opened in 
the plant at Highland Park and its object will be to make skilled 
workmen of the lads who outgrow their occupations and are 
thrown on the world without a trade. 

Fifteen hundred boys, between the ages of 14 and 18 years, 
will be enrolled when the first term opens, and after the new 
departure is in full operation it is hoped that 2,000 pupils will 
graduate every year. 

The course will consist of two hours in the schoolroom and 
five in mechanical training, and for every hour spent at the 
bench or the machine the boy will be paid for his labor. It is 
part of Mr. Ford’s plan to make the boy see, by utilizing his 
products, that the work of skilled hands commands a high 
value. 

“The trouble with most manual-training schools, or technical 
schools,” said Mr. Ford, in discussing his plan, “is that the 
boy never gets into the heart of his work, because he knows 
that in the end it is not used. The products of his hands have 
no real market value after they are finished, the boy knows it, 
and consequently he loses the mgst valuable part of the lesson. 

“IT want to take these boys, teach them to make small parts, 
instruct them in the operation of machines, and while doing it 
give them a sense of responsibility by utilizing their product. 
I want them to be able to see a definite purpose in their labor, 

“'They can not, of course, do heavy work. But there are 
numberiess operations which they are capable of performing 
that will give them skill and fit them for jobs which will bring 
them the wages of an artisan. 

“We do not intend to overlook their school work. Some of 
them will probably need to be taught to read and write and 
spell. Wherever we find that this is necessary we will give 
them such a course. Those who are ready will be given courses 
in mathematics and drawing, specially chosen with the idea 
of assisting them in their work.” 

The plan has been discussed with the heads of Detroit’s public- 
school system and with other edueators. It meets with their 
approval and commendation. The boys it will reach are, for the 
most part, the ones the public schools lose entirely. 

Competent instructors will be employed in all branches of 
work taught, both in the sechoolroom and the technical-training 
shops. The course will be varied in each case with particular 
attention to the capabilities of the student. Individual instrue- 
tion will be one of its strongest points and no boy will leave 
the school with a knowledge of merely one or two mechanical 
operations. The benchwork is to be diversified in such a man- 
ner that every student will receive general training. 

The school is to be incorporated under the name of “The 
Henry Ford Trade School.” It will become an integral part 
of the activities of the Ford Motor Co. and will be watched with 
the keenest interest by the heads of the concern. Both Mr. 
Ford and his associates expect great things from it. 

“TI hope,” said Mr. Ford, “that the future heads of our de- 
partments may come from this school. We like to develop our 
own stars, you know. We have found it is the only successful 
way. We promote men from the ranks, as the roll of the 
managers of this concern will show. We hope to be able to do 
that with these boys. There will be no limit to the success 
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which they attain if they are capable and energetic. We will 
try to bring out the best that is in them. 
“Tt’s going to be worth-while work and I shall wateh it with 
great interest.” 
THE REDUCED PRICE OF THE CAR. 
The recent reduction in the price of the Ford car is a step 
of which Mr. Ford and his associates are very proud. It is one 


which, on the value of last year’s production, would mean a loss 
in revenue of $40,000,000. But this is a subject to which neither 
Mr. Ford nor Mr. Klingensmith devoted more than passing :t- 
tention in discussing the future of the company. To them it 
seemed to be of minor importance when compared with the fart 
that they had been able to bring all ends of their endeavors 
to a point where the price of the product could be lowered more 
than 15 per cent. 

‘We may not make an amount equivalent to this year’s profits 
in the next 12 months,” declared Mr. Klingensmith, “but we 
will certainly make a substantial amount. Our profits are going 
back into the car. We are refining our methods of production, 
as the erection of the blast furnaces and the increase in foundry 
facilities will show. We are perfecting our organization to a 
still higher degree than the one attained. When we have done 
these things we will have increased efficiency and when we in- 
crease efficiency we make for a greater production at a 
cost, and consequently we can supply a better product. 

“The cut in prices assures us of new territory. Every time 
the price of an automobile is lowered, it is placed in reach of 
a certain class which was never before able to enjoy the iad- 
vantages of a car and a totally new field is opened. 

“Spirit and organization are the great factors in our suc- 
cess. Every man in our employ knows that we are willing and 
anxious to recognize merit. Every man knows that if he can 
study out a method of improving the product and reducing the 
cost of operations he is sure of appreciation, 

“The best proof of that fact lies in the record of advance- 
ment made by men who have stayed with us, studied the product 
and the methods of production, not to speak of the thousands 
who are drawing an honest day’s wage for an honest day’s work. 

“ Besides Mr. C. H. Wills we have four men with us who began 
work with Mr. Ford when he was building his first car on Mack 
Avenue. They are John Wandersee, Edward Martin, Frank 
Kulick, and August Degner, all in good positions. 

DEVELOP OWN STARS. 

“We never have brought a man in from the outside to take 
over important work who proved to be a star. Now we develop 
our own stars. We have not hired an outside man for our 
offices now for three years. We have advanced the men in line. 
We could do it, because every man in our office employ is ex- 
pected to be able to fill the place just above him.” 

In the opinion of Mr. Klingensmith, the basis of the Ford 
Motor Co.’s great growth and prosperity rests on the foundation 
of organization and service, and these in turn he believes to be 
the result of the Ford profit-sharing plan. 

“We have nearly 50,000 men at work making and marketing 
this car,” he said. ‘This does not include the thousands em- 
ployed by other concerns who furnish us with material. These 
thousands of employees are working, calculating, planning for 
one thing, namely, the improvement of their product and the 
simplification of the work of production. We have their loyalty 
and their good will. This means that we have among these 
50,000 the brains of many thousand working to make our product 
better all the time, It’s a tremendous power. It’s the power 
which has made the Ford Motor Co.” 


less 


Authorizing the President to Organize Four Divisieus of 
Infantry. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. JOUN BURNETT, 


Li 
OF ALABAMA, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 
Saturday, May 12, 1917. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, gentlemen in this debate 
have repeatedly characterized this resolution as a Roosevelt 
resolution. That is not true. The name of Roosevelt does not 
appear in it at all. It reads as follows: 


The President is further authorized to raise and maintain by volun- 
tary enlistment, to organize, and equip not to exceed four Infantry 
divisions, the officers of which shall be selected in the manner provided 
by paragraph 3 of section 1 of this act, 











Paragraph 3 m1 referred to authorizes the President 


to appoint the officers. So what is there in this resolution to 
cause men to go into a frenzy either for or against Roosevelt? 
It merely gives the President authority to raise 100,000 men 
by the volunteer system and to appoint such officers as he may 
: Only this and nothing more. He is ucither com- 
the divisions nor to appoint any particular man 


of secti 


see proper. 
pelled to ral 
as an officer. 

Mr. Speaker, I am for the resolv‘ion because it permits 
volunteering and is right in line with my insistence ever since 
this bill was presented. Tfany gentlemen who raved for the 
draft system are now just os frantic for this. In that 


se 


somer- 


sault they have made an abject surrender of their position in | 


favor of the draft. There is no escape from that conclusion. 


One day they spoke and voted for the draft; to-day they are | 


voting to permit volunteering. 

But, Mr. Speaker, these are the same kind of acrobatics that 

e witnessed while this bill was before the House two weeks 
ago. We then had the ludicrous exhibition of gentlemen one 
aav being loud for the volunteer system and the next clamoring 
foy the draft. Some even made speeches on both sides within 
two duys. 

I voted then to permit volunteering, and I am now going to 
consistently do the same, 

I believed then that I was 
from that position, 

The attitude of my able friend and colleague from Alabama 
[Mr. Dent] is very different from my own. 

When this resolution was before the House two weeks ago, 
offered as an amendment to this bill, it was defeated by 170 to 
106. 
and that put it in conference. 

Chairman Dent and the other House conferees properly re- 

rded the action of the House instructions to them and 
forced the Senate conferees to recede. As fair and honest men 
they could not do otherwise. My colleague, Mr. Dent, and other 
members of the conference committee who voted for the volun 
teer system have been twitted on this floor with inconsistently 
changing their positions. 
for the reasons I have just shown. They could have done noth- 
ing else and been true to the instructions of this House, and I 
resent any such charge against them. 

God never made a braver, truer man 
and colleague from Alabama, Mr. DENT. 

I saw him stand in this fight for what he thought was right 
when weaker men, who had promised to stand by him, were 
deserting him by the score. 


‘ight, and I have not run away 


as 


than my good friend 


I saw him stand for the volunteer system when mass meetings 
and boards of trade in his own district we nnbarding him 
with telegrams and resolutions urging him to abandon what he 
believed to be right and just. 

I saw him when his lifelong friends and supporters back home 
were urging him to stand by the President, even by violating his 
sworn obligation to do his duty. But he stood like some moun 
tain peak, steady and unshaken, while the winds of calumny 
und abuse were howling about his devoted head. 

The cause of his people will always be safe in the hands of a 
min like that, and to-day even those in his district who thought 
him wrong have cause to be prouder of him than ever before. 

Mr. Speaker, the hardest thing that I now have to face 
cast my vote on this resolution against the views of a 


° ) 
re ov 


is to 


nan like 


Mr. Dent. During this debate I have almost been shaken from 
my purpose to vote for this resolution on account of my love 
for this noble son of Alabama I have faltered “ ‘twixt love and 
duty,” and with a sad heart I am forced to dissent from his 


views now. 

While, as I have said, his duty as a conferee was to stand 
the instructions of the House, my path of duty is clear to 
lor volunteers, just as I have done before. 

I have no special regard for Roosevelt, but I do care for the 
principle for which I have fought, and which is now about to 
Win. 

Gentlemen have prated about sending untrained men to die 
foreign soil. Under this resolution we do not send them 
but only authorize the President to permit them to volunteer 


on 


to go. 
They will not go into the trenches untrained men. That 
great French chieftain, Marshal Jeffre, to-day the honored 


guest of this Nation, said only a few days ago that such a 
force as he desired could be quickly organized in this country, 
and that with a month or two of preliminary trainil 


io 
in 


here can 


be sent to their great training camps in France, and with four 
there just behind the trenches could be made 
soldiers to be found on the battle lines. 


months’ training 
the best fighting 


The Senate inserted it as an amendment to the House bill, | 


As to these conferees that is not true, | 
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]1 inspir ournge and 


believes that such a foree woul 

in the hearts of the soldiers of the 

the armed hosts arrayed us. 
Gentlemen, let them go. I want to se 

quickly, and such an expec 


e ¢ : hope 
allies and strike terror to 


against 


n and won 
ition of f 1 


ithat Sit\ 

the lives of thousands of America’s brav: 

Let no political expediency stand in the way 

President Wilson, in his speech at the Red Cross de tion 
this very day. said in reference to our going into t Wal 

We have gone in with no special grievance of r own, beca . 
have always said that we were the friends and servan f mankind 

Strange words! No grievance of our own, but snerificing 
billions of treasure and thousands of lives in a war as servants 
of mankind. I thought we had a grievance against Germany 


of our own, and so stated in my speech on the w 
when I urged that the grievance was our ow 
should be alone to avenge that grievance 


ar resolut 


that our war 


nm, 


n and 


sut sinee the President has made that declnration there is 
greater reason why those should be permitted to volunteer who 
think it America’s duty to enter this war as “friends and 


servants of mankind.” 
When the draft was up for discussion, Memb« 


- on s flo 
declared with vehemenve that the selection would be a bade 
of honor and not of disgrace. It was then shown by the gentle 
man from Missouri [Mr. Rupey] that ve ements for re 
cruits to the Regular Ariny and Nationn! Guard ere being 
posted over this city. urging yor men ) Nuntes iid 
escape the odium of conscription. 

The following appears in the Washington eal 
now! Avoid being conscripted!" This is the ery of recrui 





officers for every branch of the service to-diy. 


“T should think the young men of Washington ou 


d to 
join the service bevore the y had to and gain cor erably eye 
prestige.” said Lieut. L. E. Morgan, in charge of the Nav 
cruiting station at 06 Ninth Street NW. to-day 

This right under the shadow of the White H ( wi of t 
War Department and presumably with the as t of that ce 


partment. 
Right under the shadow of the Dome of the Canitol, 


gentlemen were two weeks ago proclaiming tl iries of the 
selective draft 

Surely, gentlemen, we ought to let tl re t pa ind 
get more volunteers when the Arm of ! e even now 
; casting slurs at those who will go under the Cr e drift 
Exempting Mining Claimants and Desert-Land Entrymen 


From Assessment Work During the Present War. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN &E ) 


ALII 


. RAKI 


ORNIA, 


R, 


4 


OF C 


In tHe Hovuse or Representatives, 





Wednesday. Vay 16 1917. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, under the lens inted me te 
extend my remarks in the Recorp IT 4 “e to stat hat on 
April 18, 1917, I introduced H. R. 3331, 9 bill for the protection 
of the owners of mining claims and of « ert-l | ; 
enter the military or naval servi if t [ 
time of war. The hill ‘ ! : 

A (H. R. 2821) for the protection t! 
! j ~ f t 1 

Be it ey ted, etc., That t! pr t of ti 1 ¢ % rR 
vised Statutes of ti United tate whic "eau t t on enc ' 
claim located t t Lot ( of May 1N72 j ! patent 
been issued t refor, not le than £100 4 th of tal } ‘ 
or improvement nade during each year, all not annlyv to 
parts of claim ¢ 1 or held by officers or listed ft Arm 
Navy Marin (oOo Organi ad Mil f 1 . 

April 1, 1917, to and including the tert , 

or til six mont! ifter uch own ‘ t ( 
ervie or until six mont! ifter deat t / 

Phat the claimant of ich ! in « » of it 
benefits of this act, shall file or 1 ‘ 

the loeation notice or certifica i I ! 

and after the date of this act, or w n x mont 

into the rvice, a notice of hi ter t 

States and of his desire to hold said mining 

Sec. 2. That no desert-land entry mad r 
of the act of March 3. 1877, as amended by t MI 
by an officer or enlisted man in t \rm Na M ’ 
ganized Militia the United States s \ 17 
ject to contest or cancellation for i t 
of $1 per acre per year in improvements u ( t 
the reclamation thereof, so long as said entryman ot ” in 








2 


a 


i 


interest is gaged in the military service of the United States, and 
the time within which such entryman or claimant is required to make 
such expencitures and effect reclamation of the land sball include four 
years, exclusive of the time of bis actual service in the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, or Organized Militia of the United States: Provided, 


That each such entryman or claimant shall, within six months after 
the passage of this act, or within six months after he is mustered into 
the service, file in the local land office of the district wherein his 
claim is situate a notice of his muster into the service of the United 
States and of his desire to hold said desert claim under this act. 

Similar legislation in regard to mining claims was passed 
during the Spanish-American War for the years 1893-94, and 
worked very successfully. Mr. J. W. Phillips, a mining engi- 
neer of Lewiston, Cal., of wide experience in mining matters, 
under date of April 17, 1917, writes me as follows: 

Owing to the state of war existing between this country and Ger- 
many and the necessity of devoting our unrestricted efforts to bring 
it tc an early termination, I believe it will be to the best interest of 
our country if an act is passed exempting quartz and placer locators 
from the performance of annual assessment work required by section 
2344, chapter 6, Title 32, Revised Statutes, You will recall that this 
was done during the Spanish-American War for the years 1893-94, and 
worked very successfully. There are many young men prospecting for 
gold who will join the military service of the country, and they should 
be protected. 

Mr. Wright S. Curless, of Blocksburg, Cal., a man of experi- 
ence in mining matters, writes, among other things, as follows: 

They (the mining claimants) would like to have something done to 
protect their mines and water rights from persons who would try to 
jump their claims. 

This applies to the time they are in the service of the United 
States in the Army or Navy. 

Mr. Fletcher McN. Hamilton, State mineralogist of California, 
telegraphs me under date of May 4, 1917, as follows: 

I heartily indorse your measure providing for the exemption of the 
payment of annual labor on mining claims and desert entries by those 
who enter the military or naval service of the United States in the 
time of war. 

Mr. Hamilton is in close touch with the®general needs and 
conditions of the mineral interests of the West. 

Hon. Crittenden Hampton, of Sonora, Tuolumne County, Cal., 
under date of May 8, 1917, writes me as follows: 

Would like to see an act passed to relieve during the war prospectors 
and quartz and placer claimants on unpatented lands of the United 
States from doing assessment or annual work, That work does not 
bring any Federal aid to our country, and is for the purpose of showing 
good faith and not playing dog in the manger with mineral claims, 
This would release a lot of labor needful to the Nation. Also an en- 
listed man need have no apprehension while away serving his country 
that $100 worth of work would go toward other employment, and the 
claims could wait, without injury to our country. ‘Then the pros- 
pectors could work in the mine producing chrome, fron, and other neces- 
saries for general purposes. I think this will be an act that would 
meet with hearty approval by the committee at Washington on mining 
industries. 

Mr. Hampton is an experienced mining man, as well as an 
attorney of wide experience. 

In addition to relieving mining claimants on unpatented loca- 
tions, the bill has for its purpose the relief of entrymen on desert- 
land entries of the expenditure of $1 per acre who are like situ- 
ated as mine locators. 

There are about 20,000 desert-land entries now pending for 
which patent has not been issued, and upon which final proof 
has not been made, and which require expenditure of $1 per 
acre per annum in improvements on the land. There are many 
mining claims upon which the law requires expenditure of 
$100 per annum; they run into the thousands. 

There will be a large percentage of these mining claimants and 
desert-land entrymen who will enter the services of the United 
States either in the Army or Navy, or Marine Corps, or Organ- 
ized Militia. Their rights should be protected while they are 
thus in the service of the Government. It can be of no possible 
disadvantage to the Government to thus protect them, but will 
be the saving of large sums of money which under present need 
‘an be better expended. 

The bill GH. R. 3331) was submitted to Hon. Franklin K. 
Lane, Secretary of the Interior, for consideration and report by 
the Hon. Scorr Ferris, chairman of the Committee on the Public 
Lands, and thereafter on May 11, 1917, Mr. Lane made favorable 
report thereon, recommending that the bill be enacted, which 
report is as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, May 11, 1917. 
Hon. Scotr Ferris, | 
Chairman Committee on the Public Lands, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. Ferris: H. R. 3331 was referred by you under date of 
April 21, 1917 tor consideration and report. 

The bill would exempt unpatented locations held by officers and en- 
listed men of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, or Organized Militia of 
the United States from the requirement of section 2324, Revised Stat- 
utes, that not less than $100 worth of labor shall be performed or im- 
provements made during each year in order to prevent a relocation of 
the land by others ; and desert-:and entries made or held by such officers 
or enlisted men from the requirements of the act of March 3, 1877, 


as amended by act of March 3, 1891 (26 Stat., 1095), that the entry- 


eee 





man shall expend the sum of $1 per acre per year in improvements o; 
the land, or to effect the reclamation thereof, such exemptions to bey 
April 1, 1917, and to continue to and including the termination of + 
existing war, or until six months after the claimant is mustered ont 
the service, or after his death in the service. .« order to ve enrnyy 
to the exemption, the mineral claimant must file In the office where } 
location certificate is of record a notice of his muster into the seryj 
and of his desire to hold the claim, and the desect-land ciaimant ); 
file a similar notice in the iocal land office. 

Exemption from residence and cultivation required under the h 
stead laws is given to homestead claimants enlisted in the Army. N 
or Marine Corps of the United States during any war in which 
United States is engaged by the act of June 16, 1898 (30 Stat. 47 
and similar protection should be afforded such mining and desert 
claimants. No rights of third persons will be affected adversety 
will any of the requirements of the laws necessary to be made 
order to secure patent to the public lands be waived by making the p 
posed exemptions. The bill is genera! in its terms and would ap; 
to claimants of the character desired wherever situated, inc:uding 
Territory of Alaska. I favor such legislation and accordingly ri 
mend that the bill be enacted, : 

Cordially, yours, 
FRANKLIN K, LANE, Secreta 

The bill was likewise referred to the Hon. David IF’. Hous 
Secretary of Agriculture, who on May 27, 1917, mace favora| 
report thereon, which report is as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 27, 191 
Hon. Scorr Ferris, 
Chairman Committee on the Public Lands, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR Mr. Ferris: Receipt is acknowledged of a copy of thé 
(H. R. 3381) for the protection of the owners of mining claim 
of desert-land entrymen who enter the military or naval service of 
United States in time of war, with request that your committee be 
such suggestions as this department may desire to make. 

The bill proposes, in substance, that the annual labor now req 
upon mining locations need not be performed by such locators 
April 1, 1917, during the period of the war, or until six months ; 
such owner or claimant is mustered out of the service, or until! 
months after his death in the service. Section 2 provides that «dk 
land entries shall not be canceled because of failure to make or exp 
the sum of $1 per acre per year in improvements of such claims, 1 
failure to reclaim the lands so long as the claimant is engaged in 1 
tary service for the United States. 

Because of the rough, broken surface of the national forests, 
few desert-land entries are located within the forest bounda 
Desert-land entries can not be made within a national forest aft« 
lands are once withdrawn for national-forest purposes. 

The act of June 4, 1897 (30 Stat., 11), authorizes prospecting, |: 
ing, and developing of mineral resources within the national for 
The mining laws require that before a location can be made a min 
discovery shall exist. Those laws also require that $100 worth of 
opment work shall be performed or improvements made during « 
year. If bona fide mineral locations have been made and the locat 
or owners are called from their usual work to perform military du 
for the Government, it is believed that they deouia not forfeit 1! 
locations. The administration of the mining laws, however, is a n 
which comes under the jurisdiction of the Secretary of the Int: 
While this department has no objection to the passage of the bill, 
suggested that your committee may desire to obtain the views ot 
Secretary of the Interior. 

Very truly, yours, D. F. Hovuston,.Secreta 


This bill should be enacted at an early date, so as to re! 
the men who are mining claimants or desert-land entrymen 1 
any anxiety or worry when they tender their services to 
rovernment in these war times, so that their rights wil! 
guarded and protected while they are in the service of 1 
country. 

I am convinced that this legislation is fundamentally 
and that it will be passed expeditiously. 





Increase of the Military Establishment. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE F. LEA, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, May 12, 1917. 


Mr. LEA of California. Mr. Speaker, the question | 
sented to-day is not whether or not our country shall a\ 
itself of the services of Mr. Roosevelt. It is my judgment (! 
it should. Mr. Roosevelt is a strong character in our cou! 
and in the world. He has those human magnetic qualities 1! 
inspire and attract loyal adherence and support. No one \ 
question his enthusiasm or his courage, and it seems to me t 
those qualities should be capitalized for the use of our coun 
in the approaching time of conflict. 

Roosevelt has a rank that entitles him to appointment to 
command in the Regular Army. He is qualified for appoi! 
ment into the National Guard of the State of New York, who 
governor has declared his wiilingness to appoint him to a! 
position in that body. The way for him to serve his countr: 
is open. Personally I believe those in charge of our militar) 








—_—_ 


affairs should welcome his services, sut I believe that they 
should do so according to the same rules by which other men 
secure appointments to Army positions of leadership, honor, 


and responsibility. We should not be asked to repudiate the 
-vetem of selective draft we have so recently provided, create 
listinetions in our Army among those who shall serve with 


a] sacrifice, and make the same service more honorable in 


Pque 
ju 


one than in another. 


Recently the Military Committee reported in favor of sing 
army by a velunteer system and to authorize the President, 


case that f 
conscription. 


niled, to raise the remainder of the army ret 


The plan reported by the committee, after ex- 





ustive consideration, was rejected by an overwhelming vote, 

d this House adopted a uniform plan of selective conscription. 

It was determined that if we established both a volunteer sys- 
em and a draft system for raising an army, we would provide 
‘ honor for the volunteer and a less honor, x sti fret, 
the man drafted. One of the greatest things th: vid 
vor of the system we established is that alt who are ected 


all go to war with equal honor. 
To-day it is proposed to break down the wholesome uniformity 
that system for raising an army. It is proposed to make di 


tinctions between those who shall serve the tlag of our country 
th equal sacrifice. It is proposed to make a special class or 
ste by permitting special volunteers for only four divisions 
| thus giving them an honor that shall be denied to all who 


ill be conscripted to serve in the great spe “e 
now about to raise. These four divisions, consisting of about 
80,000 men, are not suggested on account of the S0,000 but on 
unt of the one who it is proposed shall lead them. In fact, 
thing is urged as to the fitness or prowess of the 80,000 pro 
posed volunteers, whose names are yet unknown. All favorin 
| proposition have directed their discussion to the one man 
ho shall lead the 80,000. The proposed army would have more 
than 3,000 officers. Those officers are not to be selected by train- 
ing and tests such as are required of our other officers in order 
the men whom they are to command shall have the protec- 
tion of their training and proven skill. But nothing is heard 
f the qualifications of these thousands of officers or the likeli- 
md of their harmonious cooperation with the rest of the 
tarmy we are to raise. 
At the present time we have a seasonet 
om which sufficient numbers could be immediately mbled 
d shortly dispatehed to Europe, led by a general like Pershing, 
to carry the banner of our country through the streets of Paris, 
at an early date to the trenches of France. They can be 
ared to go sooner than any other division can possibly be so 
I should be sent, that the heart of 
can follow them to France, so that we can bear our 
share and play a man’s part in this war. Other soldiers 
to follow them should go when prepared but not before. 
rhe President is the Commander in Chief of our Army. A 
regularly constituted War Department has long been established 
to direct, organize, and control that Army. The leadership 
d responsibility of conducting the war must be in the War 
Department. It is well known that the proposal of to-day does 
not have the approval of the Army Staff. The particular selec 
on and appointment of the officers of our Army should be left 
to the executive department to whieh that function 


‘lal army we al 
l 


I army of trained men, 


pre} 
pre] 
America 
full 


mared, believe some so 


belongs. 


Ours is the legislative function to raise and maintain mies, 
i@ selections and assignment of those in command throughout 


e history of this country, with unbroken precedent, have been 


C to the executive department of the Government. I might 
fer, you might differ, from the General Staff as to whom 


ould be appointed ; but, as for me, I believe it to be my duty to 

ive that executive function to those upon whom the re 

onsibility rests according to the unbroken history of our coun 
ry and the laws of the land. It me unwise that at 
the very beginning of this mighty undertaking we should seek 
to impose upon those upon whom the responsibility for its con 
cauct rests, arrangements and administrative plans not of their 
‘approval, and which constitute an infringement of their powers 
and responsibilities, 


seems to 


We have long delayed in passing this bill and providing for 
‘he very army that is necessary to protect, defend, and advance 
the cause of this country. Daily our allies in Europe grapple 
in a life and death struggle fighting for what is now our cause. 
Only yesterday we read the Macedonian cry of Marshal Joffre, 
appealing in behalf of our sister Republic, France, “Come over 
and help us.” If some of these days that cry should become 


more insistent, if the wearied arms of our allies should fail, 
and an inereasing responsibility of this war should fall upon us, 
if Germany should by any possibility become master of the sea, 
and we should hear her guns and torpedoes thundering at our 
gates, who can then justify sending this bill again back to eon- 
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ference for 











further debat ine el ined roa furthe . 
ponement of the ti when hall hay ' * and ure 
efficient army with which to cops ith our ene . Even thi 
day I understand the President SW ‘ ' 
the hope that the conference ‘ re} ‘ di 
ately adopted and declaring that a as 
hour, may jeopardize the interesis of on 

I propose to vote against recommit \ 
further debate and delay In so doing I ad 
not casting any retiection or in the least de 
dore Roosevelt. Only to-day we are told 
of the most prominent of our public men ! 

United States Ar ap t Members « 

offered Lo do t at, ons of Member of th il 

to do that, and I believe that course is j 

glorious, and reflects just as much credit as any 1 d \ 
by offering to be a general to lead an arr y. [ « 

that the willing servi of Thee Roose : 
cep d i this great « { for tl od « ( 

my judgment he would be pr r a 

more glorious service by offering ‘ e in \1 

as it has been provided by law, instead of king us 

vate army and to destroy the h our 

tion; to create odious distinctions and honors of differs 

grees among those who serye our coul \ equal lo 

and equal sacrifice. 

As this debate has proceeded, I hav | ened ) her 
of men of high intelligence and comm s of unqu ned 
patriotism and unquestioned Republic: . Who are t 
recomimitting this bill. In votin vith them aga wl 
Ssuppé eed to be or e¢laimed to be the interest « 3 2 
Republican, I am doing what res too, belis est ( he 
country. On this measure I take a ple ur ( M 
KAHN, that Republican who faithfully, tenaciously, and In 
liantly, through days and weeks, h credit to | ‘ 
with honor to my own State, has led the fight for tl 
which calls our country at the beginning of tl to adey 
modern system of selecting our Ar in accore ‘ ! ‘ 
Wisdom gained from the history and sad expr 
three yeurs. 


Increase of the Military Establishment, 
EXTENSION OF 


AD 


RESLARKS 


HON. ILPH J. SABATH, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In roe House or Representatives 
Salurday, May 12, 1917 

Mr. SABBATH. Mr. Speaker, there are ma pre 
this conference report that to my mind are manife unf: | 
of which I do not approve, and wish that they could be ¢ 
nated, but that is now impossible. However, I all no 
cize the House conferees, believing that they have d ein 
duty in trying to comply with the views expressel | Lhe 

sut I realize the position they were placed in « nany of th 


provisions, and, taking everything into consideration, I 
the opinion that they have done fairly well it 
of the objectionable provisio! 
bill by the Senate. 
The objection is raised to the conferen 


pair 





‘report I 


conferees have forced the Senate to recede on the so- wal 
“volunteers division” amendment In that they have carried 
out the expression of the House. tut some of the Members ley 
were loudest in de manding the elimination of the voluntes 
fem and who favored and sueceeded in having the House ace 
the universal draft or service plan, are now found to be 1 
objectors, and ery out that the conferees should have dise 
the House and agreed to that political Senate amendment | 
excuses for the change of front they are making are rid 
If they were right before, they are wrong now, and if the 
right now they could not have been right befor To me 
inconeeivable how some of these gentlemen can and do 
front. I have voted for the draft because all our milit 
perts advised and pleaded for that plan, and I shall 
their recommendations now. ‘This is no time to play yp. 
This is no time for personal publicity and advertising. We a 
at war, and it is high time that some of you professed putriof 
should realize that faet. 

You, on the Republican side, charge that polities is responsible 
for the refusal of sending Col. Roosevelt to France, If polities 





ed 
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has been injected into this, it has been by yeu. Everyone must 
realize that sending twenty or forty or even eighty thousand 
untrained men will not help. What is needed by the allies is an 
ammunition supply for their guns and not targets for the 
enemy’s guns, 

The amendment eliminated on the part of the conferees: 

The President is further authorized to raise and maintain by volun- 
tary enlistment, to organize, and equip, not to excecd four Infantry 
divisions, the officers of which shall be selected in the manner provided 
by paragraph 3 of section 1 of this act: Provided, That the organization 
of said force shall be the same as that of the corresponding organiza- 
tion of the Revular Army: And provided further, That there shall be 
no enlistment 1 said force of men under 25 years of age at time of 
enlisting: And provided further, That no such yolunteer force shall be 
accepted in any unit smaller than a division. 

This gives the President the authority to raise four Infantry 
divisions, but there is nothing to indicate that Col. Roosevelt 
is to be made the chief of that division, and I feel that he could 
not expect to be appointed and intrusted with a responsibility 
involving thousands of lives, considering that he has not had any 
experience in the present-day military operations. 

Furthermore, I do not know, and, in fact, no one can tell what 
effect his going may have upon the present harmonious coopera- 
tion that exists in the Army to-day. What would be his posi- 
tion if he were subjected to all rules and regulations of the com- 
bined forces?- Would he not, with his strong will, try to domi- 
neer the Staff, which is just now progressing so splendidly, and 
thereby disorganize that body? I am afraid. 

Now, as to the fact that 200,000 have volunteered to enlist 
and go to France under his command, and that their services 
would be lost otherwise, is to be, indeed, deplored. If they 
think more of one man than they do of their country, I am 
forced to doubt their sincerity and patriotism. 

If Col. Roosevelt were a man of vast military experience and 
knowledge and was willing to cooperate and not dominate, he, 
no doubt, could render the cause valuable service. 

The letter of Mr. Joseph Leiter, the president of the Army 
League, sent to Col. Roosevelt, expresses the views of a ma- 
jority of honest, sincere, and well-meaning American citizens 
who have the interests of our country at heart. 

My Dewar Cou. Roosevett: Your letter of May 8 resigning your office 
in this organization, in reply to mine of May 2, I have received. The 
executive council at its next meeting will take action upon it. While 
you seem to think my letter indefinite, you have grasped the_ point 
which I wanted to convey—I am opposed to the Harding amendment. 

The charge that I am using the Army League to the detriment of 
the Army and the country is personal. ‘To this charge let me reply as 
an individual. Because I do not agree with you, you can see nothing 
in my attitude but the betrayal of a trust. Do you think that you alone 
can think correctly? Did the Almighty constitute you the sole arbiter 
of what is right or wrong? Has no one else the right to an opinion? 
I can imagine such a state of affairs in Germany alone. 5% 

Do you think that you are the most competent person In the United 
States to head the first expeditionary force sent to Europe? . 

Candidly, do you think you have had sufficient military experience to 
in any way qualify you for this position? 

Why not leave the business to competent people who have been 
trained to it instead of injecting yourself into the situation without 
the desire of any of the authorities who must be responsible for the 
success or failure of the conduct of the war. 

I thought at first that your intentions were inspired by patriotism. 
IT am now constrained to believe that your own schemes of political 
and personal aggrandizement lie at the bottom of your agitation. 

The early disasters of the Civil War came from those who had re- 
ceived military rank as the result of possessing the political influence 
to put them in commands for which they were not fitted. Let us hope 
that in this war this can be avoided. Do your part to this end Make 
a sacrifice of P= personal ambitions on the altar of efficiency, and as 
an act of real patriotism put an end to the political storm which has 
been caused by the Harding amendment. 


Very truly, yours, Josern Lerrer, President. 


I repeat, do not play politics or try to secure political pub- 
licity and advantage at the expense of our country. 

Our concern first, last, and all the time shall be our country 
and not that of a party or individval, no matter who he may be. 





The Revenue Bill. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 
HON. JOHN M. ROSE, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In true House or REPRESENTATIVES. 


Tuesday, May 15, 1917. 


Mr. ROSE. Mr. Speaker, it has been freely admitted that the 
present bill is full of inequalities, and it is but fair to say that 
its sponsors admit that it can be defended only upon the ground 
that “we need the money.” The members of the Ways and 
Means Committee applied themselyes to a very difficult task, 
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and since they were obliged to frame a measure without ¢] 
formality of public hearings, our criticism should be tempere | 
with mercy. In any event it is a measure which should not | 
acted upon hastily and without due consideration, as the pass: 
of any bill relating to the levying of heavy additional burci 
upon the people should be carefully scrutinized, so as to pr 
erly divide the burdens upon a basis which will result in j 
to all concerned, The exemptions as recommended by the 
mittee seem to me unduly burdensome to the laboring man ; 
should be raised materially, as the price of foodstuffs and 
necessaries of life now exceed the earning power of many 
our unskilled workmen, and since it seems to be conceded | 
taxes should be levied upon the class best able to pay, I sub 
that we are departing from that rule in the light of exist 
conditions, 

My judgment is that the poorer classes, upon whom the ¢ 
est burdens fall in times of war, should be relieved in a ¢ 
measure from contributing to the enormous fund necessa) 
meet the extraordinary conditions aroused by a state of 
I trust that before the revenue bill is enacted into law 
amendments will be adopted which will prevent the cont 
tion of any industry, a condition now so much feared by n 
opponents of the present measure. I can not expect th 
revenue bill can be framed which will not work a har 
upon some industries or certain classes of individuals, bu 
shall do well to carefully and thoughtfully consider « 
phase of a bill of so great an importance. 

I am in receipt of a number of complaints from the pul 
ers of newspapers, and as a sample I desire to quote the fo 
ing from the Altoona Tribune Co., publishers of the Alt 
Tribune, Altoona, Pa.: 


ALTOONA, PA., May 1}, 1 
IIon. JouNn M, Ross, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: The postal, section in the war-revenue bill as relati: 
newspapers, with which you are no doubt familiar, will, if enact: 
a law, be a great burden to all newspapers, and we therefore ask 
when the bill comes before your body for action that you will use 
influence and vote toward the defeat of the bill in its present fo 

As you are no doubt well aware, newspapers are at present bur 
beyond all reason, and it would be an injustice to increase this bu 
by enacting this legislation. 

We thank you for the many past favors and trust you will co 
with our request in this particular instance and do what you 
toward the defeat of said bill. We remain, 

Very courteously, yours, 
THE ALTOONA TRIBUNE Co., 
A. D, Houck, 

Also the following from the Grit Publishing Co., of Willi 
port, Pa.: 

WILLIAMSPORT, PA., May 1}, 1 
Hon. JOuUN M. Rose, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Rose: Believing you desire to vote on any meas 
full possession of all information relating to the subject matter, 
desire to call your attention to the proposed second-class mail 
as they affect newspapers of general circulation, including Grit 

Under the present rate of 1 cent a pound Grit is paying $40,’ 
year in second-class postage. As a war tax Grit could pay $4! 
a year more; that is a rate of 2 cents a pound. Grit would be u: 
however, to pay a higher rate, whatever the plan or system, 
would practically confiscate this paper’s business. 

Only the urgency of the prospect compels this company to as! 
to give consideration to newspapers of general circulation, of l 
Grit is one, and which bind the country together in common tli 
and action at a time when education and diffusion of intelligen: 
so vital to the welfare of the Nation, 

Very truly, yours, 


Dietrick LAMADE, 
President and General Manag 





The Proposed Tax On Automobiles, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CHARLES A. NICHOLS, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
In tne House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, May 18, 1917. 

Mr. NICHOLS of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, under the | 
granted me to extend my remarks I submit for the consi 
tion of Members of the House statements made by represe! 
tives of automobile manufacturers before the Finance Commi 
of the Senate. In view of the fact that no opportunity was ¢! 
representatives of this great industry to present testimony to 
Ways and Means Committee, I feel justified in asking the 1 
bership of the. House to peruse the following statements bet: 
voting to cripple one of the greatest of American manufactur! 
interests. 
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STATEMENT OF Mr, ALFRED REEVES. that make profits, and would, of course, entail a \ 
Mr. Chairman, automobile manufacturers, without exception, ; ua great many others. 
desire to pay their full fair share of the Government’s expense, | Profits have been small per unit, because the trade depe 
and they ask to be taxed fully and in proportion to ail other in-| on volume. An average of 12 per cent is much lower t! si 
dustries. |} most other industries. 
They do, however, consider it unfair to subject them to dou- | Overland made 10 per cent on $80,000,000 
ble taxation or to any form of taxation that may make for | Hupmobile made 1.1 per cent on $10,000,000 
monopoly by the elimination of scores of companies that can Chandler made 11.4 per cent on $12,860,000 
not afford to carry the proposed burden, Winton made 4.4 per cent on $9,156,000 
12 MAKERS PRODUCE 80 PER CENT AND 438 MAKERS 20 PER CENT OF CARS, | Chalmers made 2.1 per cent on $18,500,000 
There are 450 listed automobile manufacturers in the United Packard made 11 per cent on $35,000,000 
States (Automobile Trade Director, April, 1917), of which 12{ %#Xen made 8 per cent on $15,000,000, 
makers produce 80 per cent and 488 makers 20 per cent of the | _. it is worth noting that these are all prominent cy 
whole. The 12 have been prosperous, while the bulk of the Phe Winton ¢ 0. is next to the oldest in this counts 
others are able to exist only in good times. Prosperity in the been in business for 20 years, yet it mac Hiv a little « 
motor-car trade is due to increasing volume, and the reverse # per cent. In 1915, on more than $5,000,000, it made ot 
ecurs when the volume shrinks. little over 3 per cent, while in 1914 on $3,821,000 es if 
It is the prosperity of a few of the very big companies which | * little more than 6 per cent. The records of all companies 
makes it appear that every one is prosperous in the motor-car available and will show figures of a similar character 
trade and that it can stand the special tax It can be readily seen from this low margin of profits o1 
In truth, the making and marketing of motor cars is an indus- | Yelume of sales how confiscatory would be the prop 
try of many hazards. Purchases of supplies have to be made , CeNE Fax 
ore than a year ahead, and in the assembling of a car the DUSTRY WwW SUI ALI 
ilure to be supplied with one or two parts has been known The moter-car industry is suffering from the war bit 
to hold up production for weeks, showing any number of cancellations and a general slowi! 
Last vear the trade was the best that the industry ever eo of demands. If added to this general slowing down ther 
oyed, but with the declaration of war the volume of sales has | 5 per cent tax the future of the industry is certainly menaced 
heen seriously affected. The automobile business is one of big The Pierce Co. reports 40 orders In t month for PRUSSE 
inits. and profits come only with volume. cars and 76 cancellations 
This industry has been obliged to increase its cost for labor Mercer cut production schedule from 1.250 cars to S00 
25 per cent and material a great deal more, as indicated in the Iludson reduced from 30,000 to 20.000, 
appended list of recent increases : . Overland’s cancellations reduced shipping orders from 30.000 
: Per cent to 16500 enrs 
el SS aoe os A Si ha tall a . a.) From 12 denlers Packard, since April lo has hed e«anes { 
Winkie ee sig x oe Boel _ Cee ee ce ae 65 | of 199 passenger cars and 33 trucks 
Aluminum castings a aes a owen a wees 50 | Cadillae reports that 42 per cent of dealer have « ‘ 
Leather ~.------------------ Ree een ee en 30 | orders of $1,207,000 worth of cars 
stampings. -— enweeeoe = SOS wo wre wewe iv 
Sheet steel YY Taras es SA eae 65 Scores of other companies report similar conditio 
lungsten steel a ii a ole ee pietasietiaakaeai 100 
feei tubing ~ -- sic evens latin atid drab ch ade tieeta taht elahlakcaren Sis r. a ;| DIFFICULTIES Of \ PALI MA 
ee ae ie ee Seer tes pyieety S “ 75 | The 5 per cent tax can not generally be passed with any 
By the increased volume of sales, these material and labor | oor ig the bait ep hecause os _— facie ibility of advancing 
costs have been overcome to some degree, although last year eee rare een o ae gsr ere 
1: : ‘ . 4 temipt it, it will decrense demu I ad, of oul the Volt 
almost all makers were obliged to increase their list prices ID & | puciness on which profits depen 
cool market. To attempt any increase now, however, with 2 | i ; ceeree a =e ; oe 
7 . . : . | Very. fe bhihuiacturers if obliced To pay this tux wWwoutle 
falling market, would be certain to seriously curtail sales and | Mp gees ; iodine thie Sey : ya 
nroduction. > wHy Chins Lo pray unde t we iC Prontes tan waive thi l 
; proits remaitiinge, i any, would be less than S per cent on thei 


NINE HUNDRED AND FIFTEEN THOUSAND WAGE EARNERS. 


Although not generaiiy known, because of the giant strides 


of 10 or 15 of the bigger companies, the automobile industry | 


colnprises approximately 450 manufacturers of motor 
located in 32 States, 825 makers of parts and accessories, located 
in almost every State of the Union, besides 25,924 dealers and 
23,686 garages throughout the country, all depending on 
products of the motor-car manufacturers. 
employ 145,000 men. 
each of the others 
earners, 


ears, 





Figuring an average of only 300 men for 


gives 135,000, or vn total of 280,000 wage 


Body, parts, material, accessory, and supply plants employ | 


o~ 


090,000, The 25,724 automobile dealers, with an average of only 
6 employees, indicates 150,000. 


The 23,686 garages, with 3 people each, is 75,000, while there 


are approximately 50,000 employees in the 12,171 machine shops 


and not less than 10,000 employees in the 2,500 supply houses. 
These figures show 66,443 concerns or plants directly or indi- 
rectly associated with the industry, employing 915,000 wage 
earners, with total dependents of almost 3,000,000, These figures 
are considered very conservative. 

EXPORT TRADE LOST THIS YEAR. 

Another very serious fact that faces the automobile industry 
is the falling off of exports, these exports amounting last year 
to 61,941 passenger cars and 18,903 trucks, with a total valua- 
tion of $96,000,000. Because of embargoes, shipping conditions, 
and other reasons exports have already largely fallen off, and 
for 1917 will no doubt be less than half the previous year. 

PROFITS OF MAKERS SMALL ON VOLUME, 

Few of the 450 manufacturers are, we believe, averaging to 
exceed 12 per cent on their turnover. The 5 per cent tax would, 
therefore, take five-twelfths of their profits (assuming the tax 
can hot be passed on to the consumer), which would equal five- 
twelfths of the profits of the trade as a whole. It would be 


equivalent to a tax of 41.5 per cent on the profits of companies 


the | 
Fourteen companies | 


13 ; : 

|} investinents. Th many cases it would eutail a substantial lo 

| Such condition weuld curtail sales and produ tion and de- 
| crease any excess profit which the Government might ordinarily 


rece ive 


t DRED \ LIGHTEE A OMOBLLE MANI Ac d k FAI! 
} FROM BUSI I \ 
| There can probably be no greater indication of the difficu 
thin to note the faihives that have strewn the path of 
past five years. The business has been extremely hazardous 
and the difficulties of many have been overshadowed by the 
glittering successes of a few great concerns whose organizations 
and facilities were such that they would have made probab 
las great a success in any other line. The mortality has bee 
greater than in any other industry of which we have record 
The official records of the Automobile Trade Directory give 
the names and addresses of TIS companies that failed or went 
out of business since 1912, and of this number, 155 car tnanu 
facturers failed during the past two vears 


Motor Age, February 8, 1917, prints 
that is, cars made by companies that have gone out of busine 
The Puritan Machine Co. has blue prints and parts of 105 coim- 
punies that have ceased inaking motor cars. 


a list of 241 orphan eat 


MANY PROMINENT NAME \MON® FAILURE 


Not all of 
such names as Alco, 
making after losing 


for in the list we fined 
Locomotive Co. e 


Pope, Herreschoff 


these companies were small, 
which the American 
aul million dollars ; 


Sey 


i; Thomas, Brush, Maxwell-Briscoe, Stoddard-Dayton, Stevens- 

Duryea, Owen, Acme, Knox, Columbus, Columbia, Cleveland, 
Garford, Elmore, Welch, Writ, Midland, Parry, U. S. Me: , 
Rainier, Republic, Sterling, Warren, Yale, Cutting, Americ 


Bergdoll, and others equally well known 
We believe that not more than one-half of out rene 
} manufacturers are breaking even, and certainly ve fe 1 


thie turnove 


jimaking in excess of 10 per cent on 
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MANY INVESTORS IN MOTOR COMPANIES. 
Stockholders in some instances have had very substantial re- 
turns from their investments in motor-car companies, while in 


many other cases the returns have been little or nothing. Some 
companies now have from 1,500 to 5,000 stockholders, while 


one company—the Harroun Motors, of Wayne, Mich.—has been 
getting under way for a year and has more than 15,000 stock- 
holders awaiting the results of a business which is just now 
beginning to produce cars. The average holding is 18 shares 
of $10 par value stock. 

The automobile industry is anxious to supply its share of 
revenue to the Government, and feels that with a fair chance to 
do business and to keep its industry stable it can supply a 
substantial amount. If the volume of trade falls off, however, 
this result will be disappointing. 
or 

During the past year, excluding Tord, 80 per cent, or four- 
fifths, of all new cars were sold to people who already owned 
cars and traded them in. If any effort is made to impose a 
5 per cent tax on them they will largely keep their old cars 
instead of replacing them with new, and thus prevent the in- 
dustry producing any great revenue for the Government. 

While some makers may try to add such a tax to the con- 
sumer price, the makers generally agree that on the falling 
market such an attempt would curtail buying to the detriment 
of the trade as a whole. With materials bought and schedule 
of cars under way, a congestion of the market might result. 

POSSIBILITY OF INCREASING MONOPOLY FOR BIG COMPANIES. 

If one or two of the big makers decided to absorb this tax 
themselves the result would be an increasing monopoly for 
them and certain failure for many of the smaller ones. 

MOTOR CARS IN GENERAL 

it is estimated that more than 40 per cent of the cars reg- 

istered in this country are owned by farmers, who have been 
the biggest buyers of cars for the past two years. 

State records showed 3,541,788 cars and trucks registered in 
the United States on January 1, 1917. There is 1 motor car 
for every 13 people in lowa and Nebraska, 1 for every 19 people 
in Arizona and Montana, and 1 for every 22 people in Texas, 
New York State and Pennsylvania have only 1 for every 37 
people. (Reprint from Automobile, Mar. 15, 1917.) 

ADVERTISING THE AUTOMOBILE. 

The advertising expense of motor-car makers based on the 
volume of business is about the same as in other lines of 
manufactured and trade-marked articles. The Hudson Co.’s 
advertising expense last year was 1.8 per cent on the volume 
of their sales; the Studebaker Co. spent only nine-tenths of 1 
per cent, while the Maxwell spent 2 per cent for advertising 
and Overland 3 per cent. Printers’ Ink of May 10, 1917, says 
the average for 40 advertisers of various lines was 44 per cent. 

CARS ARE MADE EVERYWHERE, 

So many cars are produced in Michigan and Indiana that 
statements made indicate the belief that only those States are 
interested in motor-car manufacture. 

While the great majority of the cars are put together or 
assembled in Michigan, Wisconsin, Ohio, Indiana, New York, 
and Illinois, the parts for these cars are made in a score of 
States throughout the country. 

There are automobile factories in 32 States. (The Automobile, 
Mar. 15, 1917.) There are 825 makers of parts and acces- 
sories dealing directly and more than 1,100 other companies 
dealing indirectly with the trade to supply the needs of car 
makers, ond these companies are from almost every State in the 
country. 

The Chilton Trade Directory lists 465 articles sold to auto- 
mobile makers, including leather, cotton, lumber, steel, copper, 
paint, glass, rubber, brass, and parts (complete), ranging from 
air gauges, ammeters, and axles to windshields, wrenches, and 
wheels, 

POSITION OF 


FOUR OUT FIVE SALES WITH A 


TRADE, 


USE, 


MANUFACTURERS OF PARTS AND ACCESSORIES. 

Parts and accessory manufacturers call attention to the fact 
that any great falling off in the industry, curtailing production 
and with possible failures, would leave them with many articles 
manufactured for a special purpose but unavailable for general 
use. Parts like axles, steering gears, frames, and bodies are 
designed especially for certain cars and are of little use for other 
ears of different design and weights. 

DEALERS AND GARAGES EVERYWHERE, 


Even after motor cars are sold they must be rehandled by 
25,000 or more dealers in every city and hamlet. stored by 
23,000 garage owners, and repaired when necessary by 12,000 
machine shops, 
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THE DEALER’S POSITION AND RISK. 

The dealer’s position in connection with this tax warrants 
careful consideration. He maintains salesrooms, under lease 
with certain fixed expenses all dependent on the sale of certain 
types of motor car. If a dealer can not obtain cars from his 
own company, he suffers a loss, because most other lines 
represented in his own city and he is left with nothing to sel], 

Reports show that not more than half of the motor-car dealers 
are making more than a living. The dealer buys his cars at 
to 25 per cent from the list price (on 60 per cent of the enrs jt 
is 18 per cent or less) and out of that margin he is obliged to 
pay rent, commissions to salesmen, heat, light, and power, fur- 
nish a certain amount of free service on all cars sold. and he- 
cause of his using gasoline and having his cars driven by demon- 
strators he is obliged to pay high rates for fire and liabilit 
insurance. 

To make sales dealers are obliged to take in the second-} 
ears of their customers, which are invariably sold at cost 
in many cases at a loss. In general, it may be said that th 
average dealer has to make two sales to get one profit, becay 
with the exception of Fords, four out of five sales of new « 
involve the trading of an old car. 


1D 


UNFAIR TO TAX CARS IN HANDS OF DEALERS. 


Jecause of the trade practice of buying motor cars in advai 
the plan to apply the tax on cars held by other than manufic- 
turers at time the law becomes effective would ental a sever 
hardship upon the dealers, 

It is customary for dealers to take cars from the manuf; 
turers during the winter for selling during the spring month: 
Dealers now have millions of dollars worth of new and second- 
hand cars on hand; they have accepted contracts from sub 
dealers for future delivery and retail buyers at published price 
and payment of the tax would mean substantial losses. If a: 
attempt is made to change the retail buyers’ orders, it will resul: 
in many cancellations. The second-hand cars in the hands of th 
dealers have been taken in at their full worth, and in most cas« 
will be sold without profit. To tax these used cars when car 
in the hands of users are not taxed is wholly unfair, and \ 
certainly result in large losses to the dealers, 

In selling to customers the dealer has to overcome the preju- 
dice which the former has in connection with the general taxin: 
of automobiles, involving as it does in some States a car tux, : 
driver’s license tax, a wheel tax. a personal tax, and in some 
cases, as in the District of Columbia, a double registration 
required by the District and by the adjacent States. 

Then, too, in some States, as in North Carolina, $500 
be paid for a license to sell any make of motor car in the St 

MOTOR TRUCKS NOT A LUXURY, 

It seems very unfair to class motor trucks in the bill 
luxury. *assenger cars have almost entirely ceased to bi 
luxury, while motor trucks never were. Truck makers are s 
plying a vehicle for the transportation of goods that is aid 
the railroads and helping to keep down the cost of almost ev: 
thing that is used by the American family. 

The 300,000 commercial cars now in use in the country ¢ 
an annual service of 4,500,000,000 ton-miles. At the ave) 
railroad freight rate of seven-tenths of a cent per ton-mile 
is worth $31,500,000, and at the rate of 20 cents per toni 
for haulage by wagon road is worth $900,000,000 a year. 

Certainly the motor truck has no place under any hei 
that carries with it the idea of luxury. On the contrary 
truck is to be considered a great and growing necessity in « 
industrial, military, and commercial life. 

People will not freely buy automobiles in war times or U 
heavy tax conditions, and the greatest kind of economy must 
practiced and energetic business metiivds followed to maint: 
a fair selling average this year. 

If makers have to begin curtailing output to any substan! 
extent it will mean increased manufacturing cost. Reduct 
of output does not correspondingly save overhead, which, 1 
to material, is the largest element entering into the im: 
facture of cars and trucks. 

Automobile manufacturers are proud of the advancement 
their industry, and the service of the motor car has sup) 
and added to the facilities for the transportation of men 
materials. 

The automobile makers asked to be recorded in their des 
to cooperate with the Government needs in every way. The) 
simply ask to be treated like all other industries, and in t! 
long run believe such treatment will furnish greater finance! 
and greater industrial support to the Government, and with <0 
even chance of maintaining themselves under the very try!'s 
conditions which beset all lines of endeavor in this cris:s. 


; 


= 








Our effort has been to give in a most concise form a state- 
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ment of the position of the industry, and we are ready to supply | 


further information and details regarding any of the state- 
ments made herein. 
STATEMENT OF DR. B. C. THE CROW-ELKHART ( 


Dr. Crow. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
have thought it wise to give you a concrete statement oi 
individual concern, which of course is embarrassing to me. 

We have been manufacturing automobiles for eight years in 
the State of Indiana, at Elkhart, and did not make much 
progress until last year for the reason that overhead expense 
was too great, and our volume was too small. 
ever, we turned out approximately 3,000 cars 
money. In view of the advancing cost of all 
with which everybody is familiar, we found 
this year that we were not making any money on our cars. Our 
net profit last year per car was $49.89, but after the first of 
ihe year we found we were not making any money at all. We 
were compelled to advance the price of that car $50. We sold 
the car last year at $795 and this year for $845, and the advance 
as taken care of the advance in materials up to the presént 
time. but if material continues to advance we will have to in- 
crease the price of the car again or quit, even if this tax is not 
imposed If this tax is imposed, our commercial life, I beiieve, 
is limited. 

We are employing now about 500 people. We have approxi- 
mately 500 dealers, big, little, and all kinds, scattered throughout 
the United States. But we do not believe, in view of the fact 
that we have recently raised the price of our car, that we can 
add this tax to the price of the car when we sell it to the 
distributor or dealer, and we know beyond any doubt that we 
can not absorb it and live. We are too familiar with our costs, 
and so forth, to try to fool ourselves in regard to that. 

Then, if we approximate our output at 3.000 cars at the 
selling price, after the 20 per cent is taken out which is about 
what we give our dealers, it would leave a tax of $31.50, approxi- 
mately, to be paid by us or by the consumer, and we do not 
think we can possibly pass it on, and we know that we can not 
«bsorb it ourselves. That would amount to $94,000, and that is 
324 per cent of our capitalization. In three years, if we could 
live that long, we would be done; we would be down and out 
absolutely, because the tax we would pay. as I say, would be 
one-third of our entire capitalization of $250,000. 

Senator McCumser. Let me ask a question to elucidate 
what you are saying. Is it not absolutely true in the automobile 
business that there are a large number of manufacturers of 
medium-priced cars which are in intense competition with cars 
selling just a little lower, and on those medium-priced cars the 
companies are not making more than 5 per cent, and if they 
uttempt to raise them they destroy their sales entirely and lose 
them to the lower-priced cars, even though the lower class of 
car may be making 100 per cent, like Ford? 

Dr. Crow. That is_quite true, absolutely true. 
looked that point. Fo am glad you called it to my attention. 
That is very true. If we lower the price, we go broke; if we 
raise the price, we can not sell the car and will go broke; so it 
looks like we are up against a stone wall. 

STATEMENT OF MR. THOMAS HENDERSON, OF THE 

Mr. Henperson. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am here to 
represent the 400 or more makers who make 20 per cent of 
all the cars made in the United States, and I was asked to come 
here and make this presentation because of the fact that the 
Winton Co, is one of the oldest, perhaps the first company, that 
was advertising and selling from a standard model, automobiles 
in the United States. We have had some experience, if we do not 
have much money. 

We had, to begin with, to hew the car out of the whole, to 
forge the gears on the anvil and turn them upon the lathe, and to 
forge our own axles and everything else, to make even our own 
electrical apparatus as best we could, and Cevelop that and 
everything else about it, because there was no one to go to; and 
yet we managed to live on and build up a business for over 
<0 years, and in that time we made some money. We made 
enough money to build up quite a sizeable business, but none of 
us got rich out of it. Some years we made no money, some years 
we lost money; but taking one year with another, especially 
when competition was not so keen. we managed to come out 
on the right side of the ledger. But with all our economical 


CROW, OF ‘0, 


we 


an 


sorts of material, 
about the first of 


I had over- 


WINTON CO 


management, that the whole trade knows and has looked to 
and commented on, the fact that Mr. Winton, myself. and our 
treasurer, Mr. Brown, worked there for very small salaries in 
that company—and we worked, and worked all the time in the 
management of the company—perhaps accounts for the slight 
Success we have had. We have no high-priced man around there. 


Last year, how- | 
and made a little | 
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our efforts we to-day can not afford to pay 5 per ¢ 
on our product and come out whole at all, 


I have the figures on 


that. Just the main facts of the ¢ 
were taken by the public accountants in Cleveland, whose 1 
ports will show exactly this: 

In 1914 our whole business was $381,000, and we made 6 
cent. In 1915 we had about $5,000,000 and made 28 per ec 
You will notice, then, that the price of material and the 
labor was going up very fast. We made a slight increase in 


price of our car, and in 1916 we turned out $9,000,000 worth of 


| business, the largest business we ever did in our history, but 


ee A 


the net profit on that large business was just 42% per cent. We 
have to turn out quite a large number of cars and sell them at 
the full price before we break even. During the years that we 
did not make money, they were years that for some one 


reason 
or another we did not get enough cars together or did not sell 
enough. We made money on every car we sold, but we did not 
make enough to pay overhead and to come out on the right side 


oft the ledger at the end of the year. 

Our condition is the reason why I have consented to ma 
this personal revelation of the condition of this old company, 
of which I am so proud, and to tell you the sad fact that, with 
all our experience, we are not making any more money than that, 
where many people who came into the business after all the 
detail of it was developed and who had the genius to go ahead 
and finance it in a big way and work rapidly to large production, 
have made these fabulous millions. We were the people who 
laid the foundation this business for them. Mr. Haynes, 
who is present, started out the very year we started, and began 
buiness in the same way. When, with all our vast experience, 
we were not able to see any better than that, I want to tell you 
that we know there are hundreds of companies that can not 
make up this increase in the form of 5 per cent tax on all their 
output and live, for the reason thut those who are better situ 


of 


ated—those who have made these great successes and whose 
balance sheets show milliens of cash and surplus—ean go on 
the market, “We will absorb that tax, nnd we do not need to 


raise our price,’ but all these other companies will be forced 
to add that tax. sy so doing they will have that many 
sales, ang any sales made will go to the larger and more wealthy 


less 


companies, and the smaller ones will be the sufferers. We are 
here to make this revelation and to plead for those which are 
worse off than ourselves. 

STATEMENT Ob MR A. B C, IARDY, OF THE CHEVROLET MOTOR CO, 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, I do not believe that the com- 
mittees of Congress understand how dependent a business the 
nutomobile business is. Each man can use his own figures if 
he knows they ure right. I have no plea to make for the 
Chevrolet Co. Those things which we can do we will work out 
in the most patriotic way. The company wil! do what it has to 


do. We hope that it will be asked to do it in the same way that 


all other lines of business will be asked, and will go the li 
We shall be in at the finish: but there is this element in this d 
I will have to use our own figures for illustration. 

The product which we build is priced at $550.) That pric 
made upon the basis of estimates made 18 months ago. Into 
the frame of the automobile enters what is called frame stee! 
Ours will be a lower class of stock than that contained in the 
higher-priced cars. It takes 120 pounds of metal, including the 


waste in cutting and fabricating. Eighteen months ago that 
metal stood us $1.35 per hundred pounds, To-day the most 
favorable contract we can get is $5.15 to $5.25. It will take 250 


pounds of thin sheet metal, of a very high grade, to make what 
you see on the outside of the body, the fenders, the running- 
board shields, and the hood of the motor car. In the costs we 
figured upon this car 18 months ago the average price of that 
metal was $2.75 per hundred pounds. We would be very glad 
to get a more favorable contract to-day than $8.15 per hundred 
pounds. The cheap stuff that is under the body of the car, in 
the muffler, and things that do not have to show but simply 
have to hold something, is the ordinary black stovepipe iron. 
Eighteen months ago $1.75 per hundred pounds was a good, 
high price on that metal. A contract made 90 days ago called 
for $5.75 per hundred pounds on that same material. There are 
131 pounds of cheap malleable iron in a cheap car sold at $550 
that cost us $3.90 per hundred pounds 18 months ago, and it is 
now $6.70, and July 1 it must go far, far, above that. There 
are 350 pounds of ordinary gray iron castings involved in the 
motor in that particular car, and it does not differ in that very 
much from other cars of like or better class. That is based on 
standard northern pig iron, which 18 months ago was selling 
for $13.35 a ton. An exceedingly favorable contract made four 
months ago is $43 a ton, The average amount of lumber that 
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goes into a cheap car is not great It will figure $16 on cars 
made six months ago. After all, it is an item. Throwing in 
the materials used in loading these cars and all, the average 
price of that lumber 14 months ago was $27.50 a thousand, and 
it is now from $42 to $47.50. Cotton fabrics inside of the tire, 
in a cheap tire, in the top, in the so-called imitation leather, 
and similar places, has raised in price over 100 per cent. 

These are simply indications that these automobile people, 
not us—do not think of us in the matter at all—have absorbed 
and absorbed and absorbed, and have not raised their prices— 
and why? ‘They are trying to hold this industry alive, try- 
ing to have it not react upon the sales and thus stop these 
plants. I believe that we have fairly well bought our materials 
by buying 12 or 14 or 16 months ahead, if possible. We make 
our motor; we make our transmission; we make our axles; 
we make our universal joints and many other parts, and we 
have considered ourselves as manufacturers. I will swear on 
the stand that 70 per cent of the money value in a cheap car, 
such as a $550 ear, is completely finished and fabricated in 
other men’s plants, and they are all specialists. When you get 
back and figure on that question, really they are absolutely 
dependent upon getting their material wrapped up and on the 
market. The automobile business is only the stopping place 
to wrap the material into a package that the public will take 
away and pay their money for 

When I started off the other day we had received within 
the past three days 700 cancellations becanse of this threatened 
condition Our profit in January, February, and March, on 
$11,000,000 worth of business, was far less than 8 per cent, 
and the books are open to you and the statements ready. If 
on that volume of business nothing more than that can be 
realized, I do not know what the situation is with the smatler 
concerns who can not command their merchandise. We have 
come to a point where we can not absorb any more. We have 
got to get a little more money for the product, anyway. If a 
tux is to be tied on top of all that we have now got to bear, we 
must come out and ask for a double raise. The raise we were 
compelled to make recently has already stopped sales with us, 
and this tax will paralyze this industry. Behind that cheap car 
that I have been telling you about are 135 different concerns 
who have invested their money and their talent. They are 
specialists. We have been telling them to “go ahead; we will 
get an outlet for you” They have strained their resources, 
and we know it, and we feel a moral responsibility about it. 
We have engaged more machinery that is coming in a little 
at a time. The condition is certainly very serious. We ask 
you, gentlemen, to give it most careful consideration before 
you apply this large tax to our business, 

STATEMENT OF MR, ELWOOD HAYNES, OF THE HAYNES AUTOMOBILE Co, 

Mr. Haywes. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, Mr. Henderson 
and I started into the automobile business at a very early date, 
and it has now been about 24 years since we commenced to 
build the first car. I will say in regard to the industry that 
it has not been a bed of roses by any manner of means. Those 
who started earlier perhaps had a harder time than those who 
came in later years, because, as Mr. Henderson has already ex- 
plained, we had to make nearly everything that went into the 
construction of the car. 

For 20 years in our business I think we declared one 6 per 
cent dividend, and we felt as though we could hardly afford 
to do that. I must admit that within the last two or three 
years we have done pretty well. We have made more money 
in that period than ever before, but considering the busi- 
ness as a whole it has not been more remunersative than any 
other legitimate business up to the present time. I think the 
public is making a mistake and I think the committee is making 
2 mistake when they put the automobile into a class along 


with things that are of no utility at all—for instance, with 
chewing gum and moving pictures. If there is an accident of 
any kind to a train, you get your automobile down there and 


if there is a wreck you bring those people home and take care 
of them. If somebody is sick in your family you call for your 
physician and he has an automobile and is able to get to you 
quickly. Suburban residences have become possible for people 
who formerly lived in congested parts of the large cities and 
who are now enabled to live in the suburbs because of the 
automobile, even where they are within or without the reach 
of the trolley lines, 

I do not want to take your valuable time further than this, 
but I can assure you that so far as our own company is con- 
cerned, the business has not been at all remunerative. It has 


been a menace to everything that we had for 15 or 20 years, 
and with the exception of the last 2 or 3 years it has not paid 
We have done well in the last 2 or 8 years, but 


us at all, 
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our business for the month of March this year was about 20 
per cent greater than it was in April. That is an alarming 
condition, for the reason that usually April deliveries are yery 
much better than March. This was on account of the war itsel? 
not the war tax. It caused people to hesitate to purchase. Thy. 
people do not know what may happen, and they hesitate to pyy 
an automobile under those conditions. Of course, this contmitt, 

and nobody else is responsible for that, but it is a serious eon. 
dition that we in the business have to face. 


FREDERICK I. BARROWS, OF THE LEXINGTON-How, 
CO., LEXINGTON, IND. 

Mr. Barrows. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am going to 
speak about three things I conceive to be important in t}; 
situation as regards our car. It has been manufactured sino 
1908, and up to 1914 the net results of all those labors ha 
been a loss of $180,000, for the reason that no automoh 
concern can live until it is doing a business of at least » 
million dollars a year. I think that even a genius like Ford 
could not make an automobile business a success unless he (i: 
a million dollars of business a year, unless they were in some 
subsidiary manufacturing business that brought in the reveny 
some other way. Our business has to be big. We can not sel] 
merely a dollar’s worth of automobile. We must sell something 
like $500 or $1,000 or $2,000 worth of automobile. 

It seems to me the levying of this tax will disorganize the 
business. It will ruin some people who are not appearing here 
to-day as automobile men. It will prevent us from doing our 
share, which we are truly anxious to do in this war. It will 
not bring the revenue that you gentlemen desire and that the 
people expect. We are perfectly ready to do our share. I thi: 
the automobile people were among the first to tender their sery- 
fces in any way they could help, and they are just as re: 
to-day to do their full duty. We are ready to pay our ful! 
share of taxation. We will not whimper on the proposition 
paying our full share of taxation, but we want to be in with 
the other fellows, and incidentally the thing that stumps « 
business will not make it possible for us to pay our taxes, 

You may say that the fire insurance man can add his t: 

We can not, because when we add anything more how are you 
going to get a market? If you will say in your bill that we may 
add this tax to the cost of the automobiles, it will be all right 
if you will then say they shall buy them. If you would say 
that we might be for this proposition, but as it stands we hive 
836 distributing districts in the United States, and we have got 
a stop order from each and every one of them since this proj 
sition has been under discussion. I do not know what did it. 
I do not know whether the weather did it or the talk of « 
ditions did it, but I know it was done. I know that we have 
been way, way behind in our orders. I know we are now ri 
up, and we reduced our schedule for the coming month from 
650 to 400, and we are one of the little fellows 

We did what you might think was a big business last month 
of $403,000, but that is a little thing in the automobile busires- 
because on that amount of business you,can just hardly 
by. If we were to make 10 per cent on that, we would be so 
tickled that I don’t know what we would be willing to (o 
We would be willing to pay some big taxes, I assure you. \ 
have never seen anything like 10 per cent on our turnover si! 
1908. We are getting better and stronger. We are gettit: 
ward the point where we have volume, and when you get 
ume you can do something, We are merely assemblers. A |: 
of companies are closely associated with us. They depend 
us, and while we have a capital of only $500,000, we hav: 
contract, on positive, definite orders, the most of which 
started to be performed, $5,000.000 worth of material. I \ 
der how in the world a $500,000 company is going to buy 
millions worth of material, with the market going down |! 
automobiles and people saying, “I guess the Government © 
not went us to use automobiles because it is not patriotic to | 
them.” I do not believe the Congress of the United States 
tell the people that this necessity for health and for busin 
purposes is in the same class with whisky. I do not a, 
what I like whisky—I would not say—but I will say this. 

I do not think that we are on a par with that. Here is a b Sle 
ness where there are 250 or 300 men who are putting tozet! 
the stuff that 5,000 men are building in different parts of | 
country. Down in Mississippi they saw up the wood for our 
frames; other parts are made in Pennsylvania and some ©! 
them in Connecticut. We buy a lot of stuff there. There ar 
450 different classes of material go into our little automobile, 
and if we are shy one of them—bingo, we can not ship! 

My main business is not to talk, but I do know how to svt 
this stuff together and get it matched up, and to turn this stu! f 
over to the extent of the amount of our capital stock of $500,000 
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t onee a month, and if we could make 5 per cent during Lhe following table 
coming year on what I can turnover, I would be tickled } with a tax rate of one-q' er o t or h 
ith. “I do not know much about selling, but I do know | a circulation ef 1,000, and 
hen they telegraph us frem all over the eountry to hold | average annual mail bs . 
eir orders until they know what is happening that it | setiing At $6 per year and r 
sa very serious condition for us to handle. scribers. 
» CHAIRMAN. Perhaps a lot of people have decided to stop weed ssedbiclagpiaileciiiiaiets 
» qutomobiles and are going to get Fords. 6 | = , 
| 


Barrows. That might be so. If the Senate wants us to 
mething else besides make automobiles, and let them ride 
eelbarrows, just let us know. We do not want to stand 
on any proposition of that kind. 
eu the first news of this war came we telegraphed a posi- 
tive offer of our to this Government. If you think 
tex is not high enough, we are not standing back on that, but 
' » want to be treated as other manufacturers, and we 
t you to recognize this product of ours as a necessity, a use- 
ing, and not a harmful thing. 
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Payment of Seeond-Class Postage Aeceording to Rate of 
Subseription Price and Number of Copies Circulated 
Through the Mails. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


ALBERT 


OF 


ION. JOHNSON, 

WASHINGTON, 

In tue House or Representatives. 
Saturday, May 19, 1917. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
Ey. Ee 


Mr. Speaker, during consider- 
4280, a bill to provide revenue to defray war 


. e 
on of 


unfair, I have in connection with a number of my colleagues 
prepared a bill which seeks to place on an absolutely fair basis 
all c.reulation of second-class matter through the mails. The 
system is based on the collection per annual average circula- 
tion and the price per annum of the publication, and is so ar- 
ranged that small dailies and weeklies with limited circula- 


tions pay a small sum in addition to the 1 cent per pound for | 


the privilege of mail circulation. Large papers pay in propor- 
tion to their large circulations, and in proportion to their sub- 
scription price. All papers pay the present rate of 1 cent per 
pound, and the “ free-in-county ” privilege left to those 
papers now enjoying it. 

The rates I have suggested begin at one-fourth of a cent for 
papers selling at 50 cents a year and having a circulation of 
less than 20,000. Such a paper, with 1,000 subscribers, pays a 
tax of $1.25. If it has 100,000 subscribers it pays $1,000, 
the rate having increased when the paper passed 20,000 mailed 
subscriptions. 

\ SI paper 


is 


war 


with 1,000 subscribers would 


: pay $5 war tax, 
With 10,000 subscribers that paper would pay $50, and with 


-,.000 mail subseribers $200; or, if it should reach 100,000 sub- 
scribers, it would pay 32,000. 
If the Saturday Evening Post, selling for $1.50 per year, has 


cent-a-pound rate now prevailing. This is not an exorbitant 
x and yet it is enough. The seale fixes permanently the over- 

eu charge that a newspaper at a certain price must pay 
ching a certain circulation, 

The 


scT 


] 
1 
h on 
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bers, if all are sent through the mails, would pay $425 and 
1 cent per pound. 
The Calvert Gazette, pubiished in Prinee Frederick County, 
. has 500 subscribers at $1 per year. It would have its ci) 
culation in county free, pay 1 cent a pound for papers sent 
outside the county, and would pay $2.50 war tax. Should this 
paper reach 1,000 copies it would pay $5. 
‘he Iron Age, published at $5 a year, is reported to have 
\1,924 subseribers, 
$ 150, and the regular pound rate of 1 cent. 

Comfort, with 1,276,800 subscribers, at 25 cents each, would 
pay 1 eent per annual subscription, or $12,768, and the pound 
rate in addition, 

Che plan if carried out will produce an enormous sum in reve- 
hue, remove all complaint of undercharge in second-class mail 
laatter, and will give the newspapers an opportunity to help 
finance the war in exact proportion to their circulation and abil- 
ity to pay a war tax, 


Mi 





ses, which bill carries a zone system of second-class post- | 
e rates, which system is thought by many publishers to be | 


(00,000 subscribers, it would pay $80,000 in addition to the | 


Weekly Globe-Democrat, of St. Louis, with 85,000 sub- 


It would pay 2 cents for each subscriber, or | 





14 cents........ 
ee 2 wecce | 
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S cents... } 
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10 COMES... een } t 
ent | | 1s 
i2-cents........-. | \ 
In order not to discourage the securing of subscriptions but 
three divisions providing different charges for a number of sub- 


scribers are made. 


The first fixes one rate for all papers circulated through the 
mails up to 20.000. The second makes a rate for all papers up 
to 100,000. The third rate is for papers in excess of 100.000 


The largest rate is applied to every mail and does 
not permit the first 20,000 to be at a lower rate than the other 
subscriptions which have placed the paper in the 20,000 subs« 
tion class. 


subscription 


rin- 

















The machinery for setting up this plan of taxation is already 
in operation. Newspapers now have to certify to the true circu- 
lation. They can be asked to divide the circulation into mail 
circulation and other circulation. 

The plan is incorporated in a bill which I am introducing 
The bill is as follows: 

A bill providing a graduated rate for ps rent of 1 

on newspaper and perioaical ordin to rate rf ! ript 

and number of copies circulated through the mail 

Be it enacted, etc., Thft on and after June 1, 1917, the rate of po 
on all mail matter of the second cla hall be, in addition to t 
rate of 1 cent for each pound or fraction thereof, as foll 

For newspaper maga nd other periodica who 1 ' 
price is 50 cents or less per year, and whose ci ition thr 1 
mails is less than 20,000 copies per issue, one-fourth of 1 cent for « i 
annual su ription circulated through the mail 

For newspapers, Magazines, al er p i w 
price is 50 cents or less per year, ej ! } 
mails is more than 20,000 copies but in 100,000 I 
one-half of 1 cent for each annual 1 ption circula I i 
mails 

For newspapers, magazines, and other p 
pri is 50 cents or per year, and whos t I 
mails is more than 100,000 copies per i 1e, 1 cent for « h 
scription circulated through the mail 

For newspapers, magazines, and other periodica wi 
price is more than 5O cents, but | than $1.01 ; 
circulation through the mails ts | than 20.000 copies per 
half of 1 cent for each annual subscription circulated t! igh ' 

For newspapers, magazines, and other periodic: bh i ri i 
price is more than 50 cents, but than $1.01 ! 
circulation through the mails is more tl 20,000 pie ' 
less than 100,000 copies per issu ] t for « h n 

| circulated through the mai 

For newspapers, magazine lo period n 
pri is more than 50 cents but s than $1.01 per 

ulation through the mai ha 100,000 p 

nts for each annual subs I | through L 

Fer newspapers, Magazines, ther periodical | n 
price is more than $1 but les $2.01 per year a ho reul 
tion through the mails is less than 20,000 copies per issu L cent for 
each annual subscription circulated through the mai 

For newspapers, magazines, and other periodicals hos p : 
price is mort than $1 but less than $2.01 per year 1 whe I 
tion through the mails is more than 20,000 copies but less than 100,000 
copies per issue, 2 cents for each annual subscription cir ited thre i 

| the mails. 

For newspapers, magazines, and other periodicals whose p n 
price is more than $1 but less than $2.01 per year, and w 
tion through the mails is more than 100,000 copies per issu t 
for each annual subscription circulated through the ma 

For newspapers, magazines, and other periodicals whos 1 rir rn 
price is more than $2 but less than $3.01 per year, and whe 
tion threugh the mails is less than 20,000 copies per issue, 1 
each annual subscription circulated through the mails. 

For newspapers, magazines, and other periodicals who ription 
price is more than $2 but less than $3.01 per year, and whose circula 
tion through the mails is more than 20,000 but less than 100,000 copies 
per issue, 3 cents for each annual subscription circulated through the 


mails, 
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For newspapers, magazines, and other periodicals whose subscription 
pi is more than $2 hut less than $3.01 per year, and whose circula- 
tion through the mails is more than 100,000 copies per issue, 6 cents 
for each annual subscription circulated through the mails. 

Tor newspapers, magazines, and other periodicals whose subscription 
price is more than $3 but Jess than $4.01 per year, and whose circula- 
tion through the mails is less than 20,000 copies per issue, 2 cents for 
each annual subscription circulated through the mails. 

For newsnaners, magazines, and other periodicals whose subscription 
price is more than $3 but less than $4.01 per year, and whose circula- 
tion through the mails is more than 20,000 copies but less than 100,000 
oe _ issue, 4 cents for each annual subscription circulated through 
the mnalls, 

For newspapers, magazines, and other periodicals whose subscription 
price is more than $3 but less than $4.01 per year, and whose circula- 
tion through the mails is more than 100,000 copies per issue, 8 cents 
for each annual subscription circulated through the mails. 

I’or newspapers, magazines, and other periodicals whose subscription 
price is more than $4 but less than $5.01 per year, and whose circula- 
tion through the mails is less than 20,000 copies per issue, 24 cents for 
each annual subscription circulated through the mails. 

lor newspapers, magazines, and other periodicals whose subscription 
price is more than $4 but less than $5.01 per year, and whose circula- 
tion through the mails is more than 20,000 but less than 100,000 copies 
pee Seem, 5 cents for each annual subscription circulated through the 
mails, 

For newspapers, magazines, and other periodicals whose subscription 
price is more than $4 but less than $5.01 per year, and whose circula- 
tion through the mails is more than 100,000 copies per issue, 10 cents for 
each annual subscription circulated through the mails. 

For newspapers, magazines, and other periodicals whose subscription 
price is more than $5 but less than $6.01 per year, and whose circula- 
tion through the mails is less than 20,000 copies per issue, 3 cents for 
each annual subscription circulated through the mails. 

For newspapers, magazines, and other periodicals whose subscription 
price is more than $5 but less than $6.01 per year, and whese circula- 
tion through the mails is more than 20,000 copies but less than 100,000 
copies per issue, 6 cents for each annual subscription circulated through 
the mails. 

For newspapers, magazines, and other periodicals whose subscription 
price is more than $5 but less than $6.01 per year, and whese circula- 
tion through the mails is more than 100,000 copies per issue, 12 cents for 
each annual subscription circulated through the mails. 

For newspapers, magazines, and other periodicals whose subscription 
srice is more than $6 per year, and whose circulation through the mails 
is less than 20,000 copies per issue, 5 cents for each annual subscription 
circulated through the mails. 

For newspapers, magazines, and other periodicals whose subscription 
rice is more than $6 per year, and whose circulation through the mails 
ts more than 20,000 copies per year, 10 cents for each annual subscrip- 
tion circulated through the mails. 

Sec. 2. That the additional pestnne charge provided for’ in section 1 
hereof shall be due and payable quarterly, on the Ist days of Septem- 
ber, December, March, and June, and shall be collected by the postmaster 
of the office at which such newspaper, magazine, or other periodicai is 
presented for mailing under the provisions of the general law. 

Sec. 3. That the Postmaster General be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to promulgate such rules and regulations as may be neces- 
sary for the proper computation of charges as provided in section 1 
hereof, and for the collection thereof. 
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Drunkenness in Russia Said to Be Growing—British Work- 
ers Must Drink Beer, Says Food Chief. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. JACOB KE. MEEKER, 
OF MISSOURI, 
In tue Hovse or Represen‘ratives, 
Saturday, May 19, 1917. 


Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me to ex- 
tend niy remarks in the Recorp I wish to insert, first, the follow- 
ing article taken from the New York Tribune of Thursday, May 
17, 1917, in regard to the reported increase of drunkenness in 
Russia: 
DRUNKENNESS IN RUSSIA SAID TO BE GROWING—SECRET DISTILLERIES 
ARE MAKING GREAT QUANTITIES OF VODKA. 

PETROGRAD, May 2. 

Prohibition of traffic in vodka, which went into effect at the begin- 
ning of the war, while reducing to a minimum the percentage of drunk- 
enness in cities throughout the Empire, has met with less flatterin 


; re- 
sults in the villages, according to reports recently received. In these 
rural communities secret distilleries have sprung up and a “new 
scourge’’ has taken the place of the vedka of other days. This is 


especially true of Siberian villages, says Ryetch. A Siberi 

is quoted to the effect that the peasants, instead of bringing cork te the 
towns to sell, are engaged in buying the small stocks remaining in such 
towns for sale to secret distilleries of vodka at fancy prices, sometimes 
paying as high as 14 cents a pound. 

“This communication,” contimues Ryetch, “is confirmed by the 
Siberian press. Nearly every village now has its own distillery.” Con- 
sumption of this homemade product is increasing the number of hoolli- 
gans in the villages and the latter are suffering in consequence. And 
this evil is not confined to Siberia. In the middle Provinces the same 
conditions exist.” The Tambovsky Zemsky Vestnik says of these 
Provinces: ** Homemade vodka is consumed in enormous quantities, in 
spite of its high cost. The peasants have plenty of money, and, with 
few distractions in the villages, drinking is on the increase.” The 
latter article concludes with the significant observation: “ Perhaps those 
who are afraid of an educated peasant are secretly condoning this 
drunkenness.” 
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The advocates of governmental prohibition of the distil] 
of alcoholic liquors if they be sincere in their desire to mini; 
drunkenness should ask themselves this very practical ques; 
“What sort of a spy system will be necessary to prevent 
distillation of spirits should legal prohibition become a f;: 
The second item I insert is from the New York Herald o: 
day, May 18, 1917, headed “ British workers must drink | 
This interview is given by Mr. Kennedy Jones, director o{ 
economy of Great Britain, and is submitted for what 
worth from a man of such intimate knowledge of condii 
there: 


BRITISH WORKERS 
SCIENTIFIC FACT,” 


MUST DRINK BEER, SAYS FOOD CHIEF—"“A PRAC1 
HE DECLARES, DEFENDING USE OF CEREALS 
LonpoN, May 1, 1 

Influential representations have been made to the ministry « 
that the continuation of brewing in Great Britain is likely to n 
more difficult to get increased export of cereals from America. Kk 
Jones, director of food economy, gave the Associated Press 
thoritative statement in regard to the restrictions already imp: 
brewing and the complexities of the problem. He said: 

“We quite realize that misapprehension may exist in the | 
States regarding our beer consumption. That is only natura 
are daily receiving letters from numbers in this country who « 
that they are absolved from the necessity of saving bread becaus: 
people drink beer and who demand that, as a first step in food e 
all brewing should cease. 

“As things stand no more barley will be malted in this country 
a small quantity for use as coloring matter. ‘The last barley was 
in February. Wherefore the only question is, Would there be 
valuable saving in food by mixing the malt which exists with #1 
making it into bread rather than by using it for the brewing 
A strong body of scientific opinion holds that beer has its foo! 
Apart from that it is a fact that only a small percentage of : 
not more than 5 per cent—can be mixed with flour in bread maki 
produces a sticky and unpalatable loaf. 

“Whether the brewing of beer shall be stopped at once : 
barley already maited used for mixing with flour is a question of | 
and hinges on the point whether the malt in bread or in beer wil! 
the most efficient prosecution of the war. Unlike America, 
been for centuries a part of the daily diet of our working class: 
first duty and the first effort of those responsible for the orde: 
public affairs is to secure a maximum output of work for the | 
tion of the war from all workers. A great number of men eng 1 
very heavy manual labor—as_ for example, men working at 
naces—must drink considerable malty liquid. This is not only 
tical fact, it is a scientific fact. The bulk of these men are 
habit of taking that liquid in the form of beer. The questior 
whether cold tea would be better for them, but what woul! 
effect on the output of work by suddenly cutting off their supply « r 

“It it be found advisable to stop beer altogether—upon whic! nt 
there is a considerable difference of opinion—it would be simple 
sense to allow the workers time to adapt themselves to the « ge 
gradually, by a gradual reduction of the supply, rather than by 
ing or stopping the brewing of beer at once. Also it is well t 
mind that if the worker is not deriving part of his energy, as 
his habit, from beer, he may require more bread, so that pr: 
no actual saving of bread could be effected. 

‘* Moreover, we may well take a leaf out of Germany’s book 
matter. That country—which again is unlike the United State 
beer is part of its normal diet—is in the matter of food now 
cally organized with a view to supplying its workers with a 1 
of energy for the prosecution of the war. South Germany is sti 
ing 35 per cent of its prewar quantity of beer against our 274 | 
vet no one would suggest that the food situation in Germany 
been serious for the last 12 months. 

* Of course there may arrive the point at which it is consider: 
sary on review ot all the circumstances, to stop a!! brewing. | 
this point is reached, and in view of the drastic restrictions al! 

osed, it is scarcely fair to let the impression get abroad that 
jlind to the considerations involved or determined to conti: 
drinking regardless of its effect upon the war. It should ly 
understood that because of its relation to daily life and the o 
munitions beer occupies a very different status in this country : 
pared with its relation to the life of the American people.” 


) 





The Revenue Bill. 
EXTENSION OF-REMARKS 
OF 
HON. GEORGE W. EDMOND)>. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 
Saturday, May 19, 1917. 


Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Speaker, there is nothing more | 
dislike of the taxpayer than the annoyance occasioned | 
multiplicity oY taxes now in operation by municipal, Stat: 
National Government, and it is now proposed by this bill, ki 
as the war-revenue bill, to add to the burden. 

The taxpayer does not object to paying his fair share | 
necessary funds for the operations of the Government, !) 
does object to being placed under the necessity of pre}: - 
many reports and to collecting and returning numerous | 
from different channels, entailing annoyances and exp« 
which bring him no return and consumes his time and atte! 
which should be in the natural course of business applied t 
customary employment. 











_— 


In the bill proposed to us the committee has failed to recog- 
nize the unfairness of enlarging the different lines of taxation, 
particularly when they have in the lines of taxation already 
established the means of collecting sufficient funds for all the 
necessary portion of the increase of the public debt it should be 
considered proper to be raised at this time. These channels of 
income are how well established .ad workable, and an increase 
in the amount will not increase the collection expenses appreci- 
ably, which is of considerable :dvantage to the Government, 

nd certainly will save the taxpayer the expense of the nnu- 
merous Government employees necessary for the collection of 
ihe taxes proposed. 

Anv tax on what are now public necessities, such as are con- 
tained in several of the sections and which are passed on to the 
consumer as a tax, will be unpopular; they will continuously 
call to his attention the imposition of the tax and cause doubt 
in his mind as to how much he is really paying; he would far 
rather pay once or twice a lump sum and be relieved of the re- 
counting made necessary by the numerous smaller sums. 

Again, if these taxes are not passed on to the consumer as a 
direct charge, the absorption of them by the various activities 
they will pass through will lead to an increase in prices which, 
of course, will be liberal enough to cover all expenses. For 
instance, if the freight rate on a certain commodity should he 
$1.25 to a given point the tax would be 3.75 cents, the middle 
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~ ww?’ 
| the willful and intentional disregard and persistent violation of the 
principles of international law for safeguarding of persons and prop 
erty by the Imperial Germen Government when he in his recent 
message : “‘ The world must be made safe for democracy its peace must 
be planted upon the trusted foundations of political liberty.” The 
maintenance of this doctrine requires that the rights pe ns, prop 
erty, and lawful commerce shall be upheld and free from piratical 
menace We most earnestly indorse his courageous and patrioti 1 
for the preservation of American rights, both on land and nd the 
safeguarding of political liberty, and his determination to «ks 1 the 
lives and property of American citizens at home and abroad and } 
all invasion of the same, whether by foreign or domestic foe 
We congratulate the National Congress on its prompt. liberal, and 
generous action in complying with the requests of the President t 
all necessary legislation and appropriations to prepare this « nt 
with both means and men and other resources to defend it again 
the attack which has been made on it without provocation or justi 
cation, and we pledge both the President and Congress our whole 
hearted cooperation and assistance in all measures required to sustain 
the Nation in the hour of its peril and prosecuting the defense ot 
our citizens, our property, and our rights to a victorious t nation, 
in order that American rights, life, property, and honor shall be pre- 
served while engaged in lawful pursuits, and shall not be menaced or 
jeopardized at home or abroad. That Americans now are as loyal 
as to the cause of liberty as they were in 1776 and in 1861, and : 
determined that the principles then established by the sacrifice of life, 
property, and treasure “shall not perish from the earth,” but shall 
live and be spread to all the peoples of the world, and we most 


man would, of course, not advance his price to the consumer the | 


exact sum but would raise his price an even amount, say, at 


least 5 cents or possibly 10 cents. The effect of taxes of this 
character would be to raise the cost of living, already high 


enough. 

The burden placed on the corporations to collect these taxes, 
such as on eleetric lights, telephones, and advertising charges, 
and so forth, will result in reducing their earning capacity, 
and consequently the amount now paid as a corporation tax, 
these companies send out thousands of small bills annually to 
each of which the additional charge will have to be made. 

It is undoubtedly unfair to the first-class mail that it should 
pay any inerease of rate, and it is just as unfair to the service 
that the Government should continue to carry the second-class 
mail at such an enormous loss. 
system could be evolved by making a pound charge for postage 
based upon the number of pieces in a pound, as the great cost 
of carrying this mail is in the actual delivery. 

For the present, and until a thorough 4nvestigation can be 
made, I would advocate an increase per pound of at least 1 or 2 
cents on the second-class matter, such increase to include all 
matter, excluding none for any reason whatever. 


ardently command the President in his patriotic stand for the presei 


vation of these great American principles and his determination for 
their extension to other nations, the inspiration for a greater and 
better civilization. 

Second. We most cordially indorse the patriotic and untiring efforts 


of Gov. James P. Goodrich to prepare Indiana for the performance of 
the full measure of her duty in the great conflict in which the Nation 
has now entered and pledge him our faithful cooperation in successfully 
consummating the great work he has undertaken in order that Indiana 
shall do in this as it has always done when the life of the Nation 
was in jeopardy or its honor and dignity assaulted We believe it 
to be the duty of every loyal citizen of the State to assist him in 
every necessary and essential way to equip our State, it can 
efficiently discharge every responsibility devolving upon it, whether by 
means, men, or other essentials, to the end that it can and may 
continue to occupy the position to which it has always been entitled 
in the sisterhood of States, in sustaining the Nations honor and de- 
fending the lives and property of ihe people, and thereby contributing 
its full measure to the upbuilding of broader and more enduring 


sO 


Ol a 


| civilization. 


A fairer system than the zone | 


As drawn by the committee, the bill does not meet with my | 


approval, I feel that the circumstances do not justify the con- 
tinued annoyance to the taxpayers, as proposed in its numerous 
items, and I trust the House will return it to have it redrawn 
on larger and more liberal lines. 


— 


Resolutions Adopted by the Knox County Bar Association. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OSCAR 


OF 


I 

ae 
INDIANA, 
In tue Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 


BLAND, 


Saturday, May 19, 1917. 
Mr. BLAND. 


a CT 


Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to | 


extend my remarks in the Recorp I include a resolution adopted | 
by the Knox County Bar Association in reference to the war | 


v ith the Imperial German Government. 
Che resolution is as follows: 
Mr. President, your committee heretofore appointed to prepare and 


submit resolutions expressing the attitude of the Knox County Bar 
Association in reference to the war which the Imperial German Govern- 


Third. We further believe it to be the duty of the members of this bar 
to look after and care for the business, without compensation, of any 
members of the bar who may respond to their country’s call to do 
battle for it, and we recommend this be done in order that all such 
will be assured their business will not suffer because of their absence, 


Respectfully submitted. 


W. A. CULLOP. 
J. P. L. Weems. 
James W. EMISON. 


Business as Usual—Prosperity Ahead—War to Aid Business. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD W. AUSTIN, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
In tue Houst or Representatives, 


Vondau, May 21, 1917. 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Speaker, I believe at this period in our 
history it will be rendering a service to the country to give 
publicity through the medium of the CoNGRESSIONAL ReEcorp to 
the interesting and valuable opinions of Messrs. J. Ogden Ar- 
mour, of Chicago; Frank A. Vanderlip, of New York, and N. T. 
Folwell, of Philadelphia, on some of the questions affecting the 
interest of the American people. The high positions these gen- 
tlemen hold in the business world, the eminent success they have 
achieved, entitle them to be heard, and their wise advice the 


thoughtful consideration of those who are seeking light and are 
anxious to advance and promote the public good. 


Mr. Armour is at the head of the greatest business plant of 


ot 


the kind in the world. Mr. Vanderlip represents the leading 

| bank in the richest country in all the world. Mr. Folwell is 
president of the leading manufacturing club in the United 
States. 


ment has begun against the Government of the United States of Amer- | 


ica by denying it the unmolested right to use the high seas for trans- 
portation of persons and property, by sinking our ships engaged in 
lawful pursuits, destroying the lives of our citizens and their proper- 
ties without provocation or justification, calls upon every loyal Ameri- 
can citizen to avenge the wrong, resent the uncalled-for attack, and 
defend at all hazard and with every resource at our command the lives 
and property of our people, their rights, the honor and dignity of our 
Nation. The attack made is a challenge to our patriotism, a deadly 
Therefore be it 


Stroke at our liberties : 

Resolved— 

First. That we hereby declare our unwavering belief in the whole- 
come doctrine announced by President Wilson in his masterly presenta- 
oe of our grievances and the unprovoked assaults on our national 
rights, the uncalied-for attack upon and destruction of American lives 

on the high seas, the common highway of all the world, 


and property 


No better or more useful information has been presented in 
either branch of Congress to the American people than is carried 
in the following statements: 


‘BUSINESS AS USUAL 
{By Mr. Armour.|} 
Cureaco, Mey 1 

Continuation of the prosperity of the country, in spite of tt ir, 
without any temporary depression, will follow the adoption of I . 
ness-as-usual”’ prograin. ; 

This is the opinion of J. Ogden Armour, Chicago meat packer and 
member of the advisory committee of the Council for Nath I) 
fense. eee ree 

“The prompt adoption by the American peopie of the ‘ business-as- 
usual’ idea is going to enable this Nation to p “cute war without ex- 





periencing a temporary depression such as England and France have 
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recently recovered from,’ Mr. Armour said, discussing the economic 
condition of the country. 

‘Modern war,” he said, “ requires the expenditure of huge sums of 
money. It means maximum employment and high wages for all work- 
ers. Other conditions peculiar to this war make it certain the Nation 
will enjoy a period of business and industrial activity the like of which 
has never been seen. This is assured, whether the war last several 
months or several years.” 

Speaking of the possibility that overcaution might result from war- 
economy suggestions, Mr. Armour said: 

* Conditions are such that the people will soon see there is no occa- 
sion for them to become alarmed. They will have more money to spend 
ihan before. ‘Lhey will not find the things they want disappearing from 
the market. 

“There is an abnormal demand for everything the workers of this 
country can grow or manufacture. There is work at high wages for 
every man and woman who wants work.” 

Of the billions to be lent to the allies, Mr. Armour said: 

‘It is a misnomer to call it a loan to our allies. We sre primarily 
extending them credit. Instead of sending billions of dollars out of 
the country, the transaction means that billions of dollars will actually 
be freed for circulation in this country, through purchases of our 
products. 

“In this connection remember the Government of the United States 
is a buyer for war purposes. The dollars of Uncle Sam have already 
begun to pour forth to stores, factories, and farms, to pay for the ex- 
pense of mobilizing, drilling, equipping, and feeding the Army and Navy. 

“Under civilian boards created by the President, this Nation is going 
ahead, fortified against delay and mistakes through the intelligent ap- 
plication of lessons learned in England and in France. This applies to 
industry as well as war. 

“There is abundant evidence that we are profiting from the experi- 
ence of Europe. Our President and his advisers will prevent such an 
industrial hitch as preceded the prosperous business conditions now 
prevailing in the British Isles -<nd In France. 

“1 consider the present the most auspicious period, from the stand- 
point of national prosperity, in my memory. ‘There is not one good rea- 
son why the business of this country should not proceed in its normal 
course, There is not one reason why people should fear for the future 
or should permit themselves to be swayed from the certainty that they 
are on a sound financial basis. 

“The per capita wealth of Americans is greater than ever before— 
greater than ihat of any nation at any time in the past or present. 
Our national wealth 1s past the wildest dreams of a few years back. 

‘Labor is satisfactorily employed and at record wages. Every day 
the war lasts will find a greater demand for the labor and the brains 
of the wage and salary earners of the United States, Certainty of 
work and certainty of wages are the prime faciors of prosperity. They 
make prosperity certain. 

* Whether the war ends to-morrow or whether it lasts indefinitely, 
this much is certain: The United States, having possession of approxi- 
mately 40 per cent of the world’s supply of gold, the greatest natural 
resources and geographical isolation, is certain to suffer less than any 
other nation in the war or in the whole world. . 

“The Nation has been advised to economize on food. Economy 
means the intelligent use without waste. It does not call for self- 
denial Economy was recommended to stop the waste of the $700,- 
000,000 worth of food which goes into the garbage pail each year. 

“ Patriotism should not seize upon parsimonious economy. There 
is no need for persons to cease purchasing. There is need only for the 
elimination of extravagances and waste. There is no reason for cur- 
tailment of the use of things ordinarily needed. There is need that 
everything be put to use. 

“As patriots, it is our duty to stop the wastage of food. As patriots, 
it is equally important we do not stop the ordinary purchasing on 
which business and industry of the country are founded. Hysterical 
economy is as much a menace to the Nation as is prodigal waste. 

“If I were asked to give a message to the American people it would 
be: Be strong in your faith that nature will reward the efforts being 
made to produce big crops, and cooperate with our President, Woodrow 
Wilson, in his efforts to keep the Nation composed and so organized as 
most efficiently to prosecute war. 

‘Be confident and live your normal lives as far as possible. Make 
business proceed as usual.” 


_—— 


* PROSPERITY AHEAD.” 
[By Mr, Vanderlip.] 
New Yorx, May 18. 


Different business but better business during the war is predicted by 
Frank A. Vanderlip, barker and member of the labor committee of the 
Council of National Defense’s advisory commission. 

Mr. Vanderlip said the war will call for readjustments, but not for 
diminution in volume of business; that times will be better than ever 
before, and that the people should be getting ready for top-speed produc- 
tion that will utilize every energy. 

“The sooner the public gets over the idea that we want ‘ business as 
usual,’ or can have ‘business as usual’ during this great war the 
better for all,” he said. ‘*‘ We want to stop all unnecessary work and 
unnecessary expenditures short off and concentrate on the immense 
volume of work which has to be done. Business men should get rid of 
any foolish fears that economy will bring on a general paralysis of 
industry or trade. 

“There is no danger of not having work for everybody; the trouble 
is that there is more work in sight than can possibly be done, and the 
question is whether we shall cut off luxuries or necessities. It is 
absurd under these conditions to talk of the danger of unemployment 
and to urge what they do not actually need in order to keep labor 
from unemployment or to maintain business as usual. 

* Tlow is labor to be had to make uniforms unless it is released from 
making other clothes; how are looms to be had for blankets unless 
released from something else ; how is steel to be had for ships, tin cans, 
and agricultural implements unless other consumption is curtailed; 
how are women to be had for offices unless released elsewhere? And, 
finally, how are we to put $7,000,000,000 or $8,000,000,000 of purchas- 
ing power at the disposal of the Government unless we curtail our 
individual expenditures? 

“The country should immediately awake to the fact that it has-a 
great task in hand, and that it can not carry on a war like this with 
one hand and continue to do all the business it did before with the 
other. 

“Most of the argument against economy assumes that the people 
who econemize will hoard their money, That, of course, would be 











foolish, but if they lend their savings to the Government it w 
its way directly back into circulation in providing for the Gove 
needs. 

“These bond issues will necessitate more taxation in the futur 
in the past, but the person who practices self-denial now in « 
buy a bond not only aids the Government, but provides an « 
future taxation on this account. The individual who takes his 
of the bonds will pay in his taxes into his own pocket. 

“* Every community should be closely organized for subscript 
these loans. Once the habit of saving to buy a bond is estat, 
will not be abandoned when the war is over, but a million new s; 
of wealth will be developed to help on the development of indust 
the progress of society in the future. Parents should buy fo: 
children, and empioyers should join hands with their employees 
name of a commen patriotism ard to bring an end to the wor 
great war.” 

“ WAR LO AID BUSINESS.” 
[By Mr. Folwell.] 
PHILADELPHIA, Mu 


Booming business in all lines of industry in this country for th: 
five years, regardless of the war against Germany, is predicted 
than T. Folwell, head of the firm of Folwell Bros. & Co, (h 
president of the Manufacturers’ Club. 

Mr. Folwell declared yesterday that expenditure in this cou: 
huge sums to be lent to our allies in the war for democracy will : 
possible for the general advance in wages to keep pace with in 
costs. Despite the high cost of living, he expressed the opinion th 
entire country is entering into the most prosperous period in it 
history. 

“Even a campaign of economy that is carried too far and t! 
duces people temporarily to postpone buying can have no materia 
upon business in this country,” said Mr. Folwell. ‘ With $7,000, 
to be spent in this country, every working person will get his 
share of it, and it is not the nature of Americans to hoard need}: 

DEALERS BUYING STOCK, 


“The best brains of the country’s big retail business houses r 
this. They have foreseen a demand that wiil be absolutely \ 
precedent, and they are now in the markets of the world laying 
plies to meet it. 

“Dress goods, to cite but one commodity, are costing to-da\ 
100 per cent more than they did before the war. Goods Dei: 
now for retailing in the fall are 25 per cent higher than the : 
now being disposed of over the counters of retail stores. 

* But in spite of this cond:tion, in the face of rising costs of 
and a national campaign of economy, people are buying as fr 
ever. If in some few lines there has been a slight let-up it is 1 
to worry about. At the worst it is a temporary condition du 
fact that the people have become cautious and in some instances | 
carrying the campaign against extravagance too far. 

‘‘America to-day is in for the greatest industrial boom in her h 
There is no line of industry that will not be strengthened by t! 
petus of an expenditure of $7,000,000,000 in the country. Fv 
sums loaned to foreign nations out of this war fund must be »; 
here, and every dollar of it means increased prosperity for America 

WORK FOR EVERYONE. 


“T am of the opinion that wage increases as a whole have ke} 
fairly well with advances in other lines, so that the working m 
woman to-day have more to spend than ever before. But cons 
the population as a whole, the most important feature of the sit 
that is confronting us is that it promises to eliminate nonemployn 

“ There is to-day work for everyone who wants to work. Asa \ 
we are called on to make the greatest effort in our history, and 
be imperative for ali to work. This can not mean anything ) 
business, bigger business than ever before in our history. 

“Even farm labor, which has been receiving rather low pay, 
get better wages as a result of the campaign for more food. Pri « 
now at a point where it will be necessary for the farmer to spe! 
in wages for his labor. I believe every class of workers in the 
will benefit through the increased prosperity that is certain to 
within the next few years.” 





Letter From the Hydraulic Pressed Steel Co., of Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HENRY I. EMERSON 
OF OHIO, 


In tue Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, May 18, 1917. 


Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted | 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include a letter fro! 
Hydraulic Pressed Steel Co., of Cleveland, Ohio. 

The letter is as follows: 

THE HyDRAULIC PRESSED STEEL CoO 
Cleveland, Ohio, May 1°, 
Mr. H. I. EMERSON, 
Representative from Ohio, Washington, D. C. 

Drar Sir: Here is a letter similar to the one I forwarded | 
week from another one of our largest customers, a concern \ 
investment of approximately $10,000,000 in their business : 

May 14, 
The HypratLic PRESSED STEEt Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. ' 

GENTLEMEN: Please hold up until further notice all shipmen 
frames to us. It is necessary for us to issue these instructions © 
uneertain conditions throughout the country brought on by the bev 











—_— 


The demand for automobiles has falien off 


burdens and conscriptions. 
and must there 


and it is necessary for us to hold up our production, 
fore pass the word along to you ie 4 

We ask that you discontinue shipments of our produ at once 
this holdup to take immediate effect, and no further shipments 
made without our permission, 

Yours, very truly, 

I personally am afraid that a 5 per cent tax on new automobile pro- 
ductions will kill the that lays the golden eggs. The Govern 
ment might receive a larger income from automobile taxation if they 
wonld tax each automobile owner 1 or 2 per cent of a fair value of 
his var, and such a tax would not have the disastrous effect upon au 
tomobile production that the contemplated 5 per cent tax has already 
shown in the industry. 


’ 


o se 
goose 


I can give you the names of 25 different automobile companies in 
confidence, if you wish them, whose production has fallen off in the 
last two months to an alarming degree. 

lease do your utmost to help defeat the 5 per cent tax law as at 
present drawn. 

Very truly, yours, 
THE LypRAULIC PRESSED STEEL COMPAN 
Per R, D. Mock, Treasurer and Assistant See I 
Income-Tax Rates, 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 
r “Ev T Y > ravray 
HON. EDMUND PLATT, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In tur Hovse or Represenvrarives, 
May 22, 1917. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, it is clear that there are a good 

many Members of this great legislative body who ought to go 


back into the fourth grade of the public schools 


aud learn a 
little elementary arithmetic. On Thursday last 2 


26 Members of 


this House voted, in Committee of the Whole, for the Keating 
amendment to “conscript” all incomes above $150,000. The 
idea was not original with the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 


1 


KEATING]. He got this brilliant scheme from Amos Pinchot 
who like himself was opposed to the war, opposed to an adequate 
plan for raising an army to prosecute it, and is opposed to 
rational, workable plan for financing it. Take this wondcerf 
plan to your boy or girl in the fourth grade and have it figured 
out for you how it would work, let us say, with an income of 
$1,000,000 returned for the calendar year 1917. If you start 
with a tax of 85 per cent on this income and collect $850,000 
from it in June, 1918, what will be the income return of this 
individual for the calendar year 1918, the net income that is 
taxable, bearing in mind that under the law all taxes paid, 
State or National, are deducted? Any fourth-grade schoolboy 
can tell you offhand, but it does not seem to have occurred to the 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Keatina], or to the astute gentle- 
meu who voted with him, that you would have only $150,000 
left on which a tax would be paid in June, 1919. What would be 
the effect of this brilliant financing on the revenues of the United 
States when the income-tax bills were due in June, 1919% You 
have stepped your millionaire’s income way down into a lower 
class where you can tax it only at a much lower percentage. 
Simple enough to a fourth-class schoolboy ; but would it not be a 
good idea to have the names of the Members of this Tlouse who 
voted for this great idea taken down and preserved on an honor 
roll for downright stupidity ? 

And what shall we say of the Lenroot amendment, ar- 
dently and eloquently advocated by the able and astute gentle- 
man from Wisconsin and by other able and astute gentlemen? 
Will that stand the test of the fourth-grade schoolboy? It is 
not so crassly stupid as the Keating amendment. It sounded 
very plausible indeed in the arguments presented, but it will be 
remembered that they were chiefly sentimental—* the rich man 
can afford to pay,” and so forth. It was, in fact, so plausible 
that it carried a majority of the Members then present, and 
even for a time swept the chairman of the great Committee on 
Ways and Means, the eloquent gentleman from North Carolina, 
off his feet. He went so far as to say that he believed it ought 
to be adopted, but afterwards, to his credit, he saw the meaning 
of it and pulled himself together in time to vote against it. The 
Lenroot amendment raises the rates on the highest incomes to 
65 per cent. With the progressive exemptions it will work out 
Somewhat lower on whole incomes than that; so let us take it 
at 60 per cent and ask our fourth-grade youngster to apply it to 
an income of $1,000,000 and see how it works out over a period 
of two years. Sixty per cent of this income would be $600,000— 
quite a neat sum for the internal revenue—payable in June, 
1918; but what of the next year? The net income returnable 
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for the calendar year 1918 would be but 


is taxable at a much lower rate 
lower class, and your revenues for 


$400,000, which again 


it steps down into a 
1919 from big incomes would 


because 


be so much reduced that you would be forced to find some new 
sources of taxation to make up the losses. That being true 
how can anybody vote for the Lenroot amendment who under- 
| Stands it? Did the gentleman from Wisconsin understand how 
it would work himself? I have carefully read his speech and 
| have read the speeches of the other astute gentlemen—lawye1 

' most of them—who advocated its adoption, and I have foun! 
no indication that they knew anything about what they were 
talking about. Their speeches were almost wholly sentimental 
with a few interjected guesses as to the revenue that could | 

raised by the 25 per cent increases of the supertaxes proj} 


| Ay 


arently not one of them looked ahead to the year after ne 
Now it ought to be obvious that there is a point beyond wl 
you can not push income tax rates if you desire a steady reve- 


nue from this important source year after year, and if you want 











an increasing revenue you should put the rates low enough for 
the first year so that you can increase them the next year. 
That is what England did. It is not a matter of sentiment 
nor of any tenderness for the man with the big income, but a 
mutter of cold, calculating Common sense and science, Just e 
actly what the right figure is for the highest surtax T will not 
undertake to say, but I think that few students of taxatie 
would put it above 30 to start with. The rate in England to 
day in the highest surtax is 41} per cent, which amou 
to only about 354 per cent, when all allowances are NH 
for exemptions, on the largest incomes, and th has | 
reached only after several advances from year to year. If we 
are going to make this bill at all rational and conserve our in- 
comes so that we ean get as much or more for them another 
year, we must defeat the Lenroot amendment, and we probably 
ought to cut down somewhat the highest surtaxes in the bill 
The bill itself goes to the limit of safety and probably beyond if, 
unless we are sure that the war is going to last only one yea! 

Now, Mr. Chairman, so far as I can find out, this brilliant ic 
of ‘“conscripting”’ incomes originated from an article in 
New Republic of February 24, by Prof. O. M. W. Sprague, ¢ 
Harvard, whose specialty is banking. He wrote one of 
best monographs in the series of publieations issued under the 
auspices of the National Monetary Commi m. “ The Hist 
of Crises,” and is the author of many other studies in bat 
and finance. But none ef those radicals who caught the words 
‘conscripling incomes” from the title of his article in the 
New Republic seem to have read the article in full or to have 
grasped the idea he was driving at. His whole thesis v 
directed to the development of the idea of holding down war 
prices by taking away from the people as much as possible of 
their purchasing power, and by financing the war with the 
revenue so ral ed instead of financing it D\ 1} bor Lhe 
idvecated a tax of 10 per cent on all incomes above $1,200 i 
do ) ( that in the Lenroot amendment or in the Weat 
ainendment Then he advocated, besides the increasing 
taxes, certain taxes on consumption, including tux of 25 cen 
i gullon on gasoline. I do not see that in the Kenting am 
ment or in the Lenroot amendment. Vrof. Sprague did 
undertake to work out his progressive surtsx¢ lich 3 
in conscripting ” all incomes above $100,000 ove 1 series of 
years, but he probably saw some of the difficulties, for he mer 
tions the fact that great changes would have to be made in the 
administrative atures, and he suggests that the ‘ ii f 
be paid monthly instead of yearly—but Wi hiefl - 
the purpose of taking steadily froin the peo, their purel 
power, so that “ war prosperits ould not cause tl ti 
high prices for things not really need i 
genious and interesting, but I doul ‘ \ 
undertake seri y te rry out its id it the beginnis of 
awar. The whole thing was predicated on the theory tl } | 
issues create inflation by increasing the purchasing powe 
the people a theory which he Cen to admit at tim 
wholly sound—while taxation reduces purchasing powe! 

Mr. Chairman, I have not gone into the effect which tl 
‘conscripting ” of incomes would have on the business develo} 
ment of the country, but everybody who has given any atten! 
to the study of finance and economies knows that if you 
your income tax rates so high as to stop reinvestment and tl 
taking of business risks you will stop the development of 
dustries. I have not undertaken to show that income retur: 
would steadily be reduced if you put the rates too high, |! 
everybody knows that they would be reduced, and that with 
out any effort to conceal any returns, because many large fn 
comes depend upon individual effort, which would certainty ! 
diminished when the incentive for it was taken away. The 2 








ich else that might be said—with regard, for instance, to the 


support of the charities and educational institutions of the 
intr but I think I have said enough to show clearly that 
Lenroot amendment should be eliminated from the bill. 
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the greatest problem | 
States has ever had 


Mr. HULL of Tennessee. 
ith which the Government 


Mr. Speaker 
of the | 


nited 


fo deal confronts it now. It is the tremendous task of devising 
1} oundest and most effective methods of financing the present 
world war—financing not only our own Government but in sub- 


tnntial measure several of the leading Governments of Europe | 
jointly prosecuting the war with us. A war, of course, mfy be 
financed by either or all of three m (1) by taxation, (2) 


} 
ethods 


by borrowing, and (3) by issuing paper money. For the present, 


at least, it is deemed wise to consider only the first two methods. | 
The facts, conditions, and questions constituting material factors } 
to be considered in formulating a broad and comprehensive policy | 
of war finance are entirely too numerous to be referred to in the | 
course of a short discussion of this subject. It is a conspicuous 
nd outstanding fact, however, that the tremendous burden | 
the United States is shouldering and the vast range of Gperd- | 
tions and activities it is undertaking, both in a financial and | 
military way—burdens and undertakings far beyond the | 
dreams of even the last generation, and on a seale so colossal 
2s not to admit of comparison as to scope and extent with | 
milar operations by this Government in the past—will find us 


without tried or established precedents and will tax the wisdom | 
nnd judgment of our ablest and financiers. We at |} 
t will have to embark on un fiscal we will 
have to conceive and adopt many new policies which have been 
hut little tested by past experiences ; we will have to launch many | 
new movements in finance, commerce, and industry in the course | 
"and following the war in our efforts to promote the general 
welfare. Great opportunities for constructive thought and 
action in every important line will be offered. I have the firm 
helief and the unwavering confidence, however, that the people 
of this generation, like the people of former generations, when 
confronted with a grave crisis, will rise to the occasion and meet 
eyery responsibility of citizenship, every problem of government, 
und every requirement of duty in whatsoever line engaged. 
Perhaps no two persons will agree on all the important phases 
a suitable system of war finance. Probably no individual, 
therefore, will be correct in all his views, In the course of the | 
efforts of Congress and the executive department to ascertain | 
and apply the fundamentals of finance, each person should have 
respect for the views of others. To determine the relative | 
simount of money to be raised for war purposes by taxation and | 
by bonds is the first question that arises. The second question 
now confronting Congress is how best to impose the amount of 
taxes deemed necessary to be laid at this time. With reference 
to the first question, I think no fixed rule can be applied to differ- 
it countries or permanently to any one country, for the reason 
at many different conditions and considerations exist in each 
nstance and in connection with each war that might arise. 
lhe magnitude, as well as the probable duration of the war, 
important factors; the probable cost of the war both to the 
nne Government and the foreign Governments which it is help- 
ing to finance and the extent of its aid to them are necessary to 
cousider; our general business and economic conditions and 
prospects, both national and international, should receive con- 
sideration ; the amount of our prewar indebtedness and taxation, 
country’s resources, and our consequent ability to raise 
oney from bonds and taxes is still another factor. The ques- 
tion of inflation also arises. At the outbreak of the European 
var the countries engaging in it held investments in foreign 
countries to the extent of about $30,000,000,000; Great Britain 
alone held about twenty billions of such securities. These im- 
inense foreign holdings placed such Governments as those of 


statesmen 


jes -hartered seas; 


¢ 
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England and France in a strong position to maintain their in- 
ternational exchange rates and, by converting these securities, 
te float epormous amounts of bonds and otherwise negotiate 
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loans to much greater advantage than they otherwise could yy 
sibly have hoped to do. Business conditions in these old coy 
tries were fixed and long established, with the result that 
hazards and uncertainties of new developments of natural ; 
other resources did not exist. Furthermore, they had large 
cumulations of surplus profits and earnings. The United Staj. 
on the other hand, being newer and more undeveloped 
country, constantly requires more or less new capital for 
development and expansion of its financial, industrial, and « 
mercial affairs. Besides, its diversified businesses require 
use of a large portion of surplus profits and earnings. 

The United States Government is issuing or preparing to j 
from time to time bonds and Treasury certificates aggregati 
$7,000,000,000. I think this step is justifiable and sound, } 
issues are always necessary at the outbreak of a war, be 
money is needed quickly and in large amounts. The wis | 
the proposed loan of $3,000,000,000 to the allies is unassa 
Every citizen having surplus profits or earnings in amounts | 
or small is under the highest obligation of patriotism a 
to contribute to the success of the present and future bond 
posals, who enlist as soldiers are expected to off 
hazard their lives, while those who purchase bonds are 
requested to make a profitable loan of their money. The n 
have more than $5,000,000,000 of deposits in savings bank: 
$100,000,000 in postal savings banks. The great ma jorit 
them have surpluses in banks subjeet to check. The bank 
the country have a loaning power of ever $10,000,000.000 
present. Comparing our present ability to float loans with 
amount of bonds floated during the Civil War, this count 


Those 


well able to handle a loan of at least $30,000,000,000, 

When all taxes and existing money rates are considered 
ferms of this loan are slightly below the money marke 
there will undoubtedly be an appreciation of the values of b 
now floated after the conclusion of the war. European | 
ernments generally impose reasonable taxes on their bond | 
believe it will later be deemed better policy to place a fair 
rate upon our Government bonds. I realize that at present 
fear of investors of possible high war taxation might const 
an impediment to the sale of taxed bonds. When the propo 


$7,000,000,000 bonds are floated the country will have u 
than $20,000,000,000 of property exempt from all taxation. T! 
includes near four billions of State, county, and municipal } 
It has been demonstrated that the purchasers of bonds, tax f 
avoid in a measure their full share of tax contributions to 
Government, because the lower rate of interest does not mai 
up. The country will soon reach a stage at which it w 
deemed good fiscal policy to impose probably a fixed and | 
rate of taxation on all bonds. ‘This, of course, should be d 
gradually in order not to upset or dislocate bonds security « ) 
ditions. It would be preferable for the States to adopt uni! | 
tax rates with respect to their bonds. If, however, they s! 
fail to take this course, but should continue annually to t 
over to the investing public tens and hundreds of million 
tax-free bonds, the Federal Government may feel itself f 
again to grapple with the doubtful legal question as to its 
to tax the bonds of the States and their subdivisions. I sul 
ted some remarks April 17 on the bond question. 
There has been discussion as to when the bonds issued 
fray the expenses of the war should be paid off. Some pers 
suggest a short period; others 20 or 30 years. It would 
that the best interests of the country would require the wi 
out of this bonded indebtedness as rapidly and at a dat 
early as the undertaking could be accomplished without 
levies unduly burdensome or oppressive. JI think, thers 
that the period within which such indebtedness can bi 
would depend both on the amount contracted and the abilil 
the people to pay taxes to meet it. The serial bond met 


| which would require a fixed percentage of our bonded inde) 


ness to be paid off annually, could best be adopted afi: 
war and when the aggregate amount of indebtedness is 
tained. The sinking-fund method, unless the law contains > 
very mandatory provisions, often results in delay and post) 
ment of the payment of public indebtedness. 

What amount of taxes should the Government impose fo! 
purposes at the present stage? ‘There is some difference 
opinion among our ablest business men and financiers o 
point. A consensus of view is, however, that as large an amou! 
as can be levied without materially injuring or seriously Jia 
capping any important phase of our commercial, financial, ab 
business affairs would be justifiable. This, rather than 
trary figures, should be the criterion. If all taxation in (i 
country were judiciously and equitably imposed, the coun! 
could bear even a larger tax burden than that carried in th 
pending revenue bill. Unfortunately, our State and local t 


systems are in many respects inequitable. 
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The proposed levy of $1,800,000,000 is in existing circumstances 
the maximum levy that should be made, in my judgment, formed 
after some investigation and deliberation. 
nigh. A large tax levy at present touching most classes of im- 
portant business will both help and hurt the bond flotations now 
and hereafter proposed by the Government. Unless the tax levy 
<hould be made too great its ultimate effect will be materially 
io strengthen the power and ability of the Government to float 
its loans on satisfactory terms. England has raised a larger 
proportion of her war expenses from taxation than any other 
country, about 26 per cent, while France has thus raised less 
than 20 per cent, and Canads 16% per cent. The fact that Eng- 
land was spending almost as much on her navy prior to the war 
as since, whereas the United States is required to make immense 
expenditures on the Navy for the first time, is important to keep 
in mind. The tax levies for preparedness contained in the 
revenue meusures of September 8, 1916, and March 38, 1917, esti- 
mated to aggregate $425,000,000, and which have not yet been 
paid, are practically a part of our actual war levy now under 
consideration, 

{ append to my remarks an analysis and statement of the en- 
tire policy of England in financing the present war. Unfor- 
tunately, I have not the space to insert similar statements rela- 
tive to the war finances of France and Germany, which [ have 
before me. 

\fter the recent declaration of war by Congress I expressed 
ihe earnest hope that the Ways and Means Committee would 
feel justified in devoting at least a month, and preferably six 
in the careful investigation, study, and preparation of a 
revenue bill of the magnitude of $1,800,000,000. In view the 
fact that we may be entering a somewhat long war, too much 
careful investigation and consideration of the principles of sound 
taxation and all phases of each item proposed to be taxed and 
the formulation of an equitable and comprehensive initial reve- 
ue measure can not well be given. This is the one war measure 
that we need not rush. With a basis of taxation thus estab- 
lished on lines broad and sound, one story after another of taxa- 
tion could be added, if necessary, as the war progresses and our 
revenue needs increased without disturbance of or 
economie conditions and without the necessity of constantly re- 
vdjusting or patching up our tax structure, 

When future tax bills of importance and magnitude are to be 
prepared I shall favor reasonably brief hearings, net so much 
for those who have axes to grind in the way of seeking release 
as for persons who are high authorities on taxation and alse 
persons who have a wide and practical knowledge of business 
conditions and can furnish unbiased business facts which would 


weeks, 
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business 


ehable the committee to measure and apply rates fairly sand 
equitably 

Another subject which T desire most strongly to cmphasize 
t this preliminary stage is that of economy—sane, practical 
economy—not only on the part of the citizenship of the country 


but in every department, bureau, and division of the edera!, 
State, and local Governments. There has been a considerable 
conomy ery going out over the country during the past few 
weeks for the benefit of the individual citizen, but IT have de 


tected but slight signs or symptoms of economy in connection 
with the ordinary expenditures of the Federal Government. I 
the Government should the example to the citiz 
Congress should do its part; the different departmental he: 
should do their part. A systematic effort on the part of each 
branch should be to locate and restrict all expenditures 
hormal and internal purposes which are not actually necessary 
until the conelusion of the war. The Government is net in a 
sood attitude to urge reasonable economy on the people until 
it first shows its good faith and intention by doing what every 
intelligent person knows can be done—curbing and restricting 
substantial amounts of present and proposed expenditures not 
urgent and not immediately related to the war. 

While commissions, councils, and different kinds joint 
organizations are being created and utilized for important pur- 
poses in connection with the war, I think a most important joint 
commission would be a commission on appropriations and ex- 
penditures to serve during the war and which could comprise 
suitable Members of the House and Senate, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and any other suitable officials in the executive de 
partment. 

Another consideration in the enactinent of tax and other legi 
lation affecting our economic conditions relates to the encournge- 
ment of our foreign commerce. It would be diflicuit to under- 
estimate the importance to our internal growth and development 
in the future of a large foreign trade. Our international com- 
merce has risen to near $8,000,000.000. It should receive such 
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legitimate consideration to the extent that revenue and similar 
legislation affects it as will aid in increasing and extending it 
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It is probably a little | 


22% 


each year in the future. We should continue to sell far more 
than we buy. Such course on the part of a great producing 
country like the United States, together with the immense in- 
ternational credit this country will maintain, will place it in 
a wonderfully strong position during the trying period that 
will follow the war, as well as during the war. 

The amount of revenue proposed in the pending 
$1,800,000,000, which added to our Federal revenues provide: 
for by existing laws wggregated near $3,000,000,000 raised snd 
proposed to be raised by taxation for normal and war expendi 
tures. This sum added to the tax revenues of the 
counties, and municipalities aggregates more than $4.500,000,000 
of taxes now annually imposed or about to be imposed upon t 
American people for combined war and peace purposes 


measure 


State 


The first problem confronting the committee in its work of 
framing this measure was to determine upon what lines oer 
principles of taxation the new levy should be made. The com 
wittee wisely, in my judginent, decided that the chief portion 


of the new taxes should come off of wealth, luxuries, and pleas 
ure. I am in the heartiest accord with these general princi 
ples which the cominittee adopted for its guidance, as I am with 
the committee in this general course of policy it has consistent! 


pursued. I[t is not my purpose to discuss the various items 
contained in the bill, because elaborate discussion of them | 
already been had. I feel constrained, however, to express mm 


individual disapproval of two or three fundamental features of 
this omnibus revenue measure, I with to 
the views of my colleagues, realizing nlso thu exists 
for differences of opinion with respect phase of 
every item in the bill My chief concern has beer 
measure drafted along the most equitable lines 
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We 


and now hear constant complaint about high taxation. IT have 
long been impressed with a faet which T can not here empha 
size too strougly—the fact that the real and chief ground of 
complaint against past and present tax laws is not due to high 
taxation but to inequitable taxation. Lt unhesitatingly usser! 
that if our Federal, State, and local tax laws were theroughtly 
equitable we would searcely hear a murmur against excessive 
taxation. This is the chief ground of criticism IL feel that 1 
should offer with respect to two or three items in the bill befor: 
the House, 

The income tax is the greatest engine of fiscal power which this 
country or England or any other first-class commercinl country 
has in time of emergency. ts elasticity (abundant revenue 
producing enpacity make it the backbone of any country’s S 
tem of taxation in time of war. This tax offers the | 
source of revenue the country las It is with some prid ! 

I contemplate the fact that this tax in which T have take: 
keen personel interest during i 10 S “ars” incumbe CV here is 
now ready to bring to the Iederal Treasury billion doll: 
annually, apd more when necessary, for the prosecution of the 
war against Germeny. brrankly, | have seriously doubted t 
policy of this Government in its preliminary war-tax levy un 
dertouking to make the hiche pertux rates at beyvor ’ 
10) per cent Thev have heretofore been around 15 pet 
The present House provision would jump them to more t] ( 
per cent. No COURTS has ever tested the re nu ( ‘ 
such tn enormous jump in these top rates at one | ‘ 
three possible effects of such action which ean not | 
casted may result. One effect would be to greiat 
top-tax vield the second vert The English Governme 
raised its inceome-tax rates three times Incee the outhb ‘ 
ihe war. The present rates in the effects ! 
11} per cent normal tax on tl iower | evryne beh vy ( 
supertax on the higher incon Her rate mm ince! ( 
$10,000, up to and including the middle class of inco 
much higher than those 1 proposed in our bil Ir ke ! 
ing income taxation in this country to if highest stat 0 f 
cieney I think it would have been much wiser to have : l 
some of the rates more gras wally wt course Wi hi the reve ( 
needs of a somewhat protracted war would make entirely 
end justifiable. IL should deeply regret to see a tax which yp 
sesses SO muy superior qualities as such crippled or | 
broken down by rash, inconsiderate action The question of 

| allowing deductions of income taxes paid the previou 
arises when the rates are made real hig! We should t 

| extreme high rates exhaust our biggest and most elast 

| of revenue at the very beginning of the war. 

When the normal tax on individuals and corporat 
at a low rate, a slightly graduated tax ¢ corporation ! 
stock in other corporations was deemed justifiable 
of the superior business advantages sari herefro ‘I 
provision was intended to relate chietly to heldit col ! 
Now that it is proposed to raise this rate to 4 per cent 
can not justify the double taxation of corporal to the « ft 
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of the dividends derived from stock held in other corporations, 
especially those which are not holding companies. I there- 
fore deplore the action of the House thus far in declining to 


relieve such dividends of double taxation in certain cases at 
least. This constitutes a gross anf grievous inequity which 


should have no place in a law carrying high rates of taxes, and 
which can not be justified on any ground of sound or equitable 
taxation. It is my individual judgment that the exemptions 
should at present have been fixed at $1,500 for single persons 
and $2,000 for married persons. During this era of high prices 
and still higher cost of living the person who earns a small 
income of from $1,000 to $2,000 is obliged to expend nine-tenths 
or all of it on an average for the maintenance of his family 
and schooling of his children. Furthermore, it would be much 
wiser to impose certain war taxes on such subjects as tea, 
and sugar, every dollar of which would go into the 
Treasury, than to undertake to embrace small salaries and 
wages in the income-tax law at this stage. However, since the 
House has lowered these exemptions to $1,000 and $2,000 it is 
inanifest that the provisions of the income-tax law providing 
for collection at the source should be stricken out except as to 
nonresidents and corporate interests, and provisions for infor- 
mation at the source substituted. Under the existing pro- 
visions the law has two alleged normal taxes, and has collec- 
tion at the source applicable to less than 400,000 taxpayers 
to the exclusion of perhaps 2,000,000 of the smaller taxpayers, 
I do not know any good or logical ground on which to justify 
these provisions; I can only express my earnest hostility to 
them in their present form. When the original income-tax law 
was enacted it was deemed wise to insert the provision for 
collection at the source solely from the administrative stand- 
point of the Government. Without any concern or purpose on 
the part of Congress this provision of law put into operation 
certain individual contracts existing between corporations and 
their bondholders under the terms of which the corporation 
agreed to pay for the bondholders any taxes they might be 
required to retain out of interest due the bondholders and pay 
to the Government. 

In my judgment, if the income-tax provisions of the pending 
measure should be modified and made equitable as I have here- 
tofore suggested, and a further provision should be inserted 
which would only require the corporations to withhold such 
tax on a normal rate of 2 per cent, leaving the bondholders to 
take care of the remainder, we could, without any undue burden 
or serious complaint from any individual or corporation, im- 
pose a normal tax rate of either 5 per cent or 6 per cent on 
both. This would contemplate the allowance of abatements to 
the small individual taxpayers so as to reduce the rate of tax, 
Before leaving the subject of the income tax I desire to ex- 
press the opinion that the large and other substantial income- 
tax payers have resorted to much less evasion thus far than 
those subject to any other Jaw in any other country during its 
early stages. 

I recently took some official figures which showed the aggre- 
gate amount of taxes a select number of corporations pay to 
the Federal Government, the States, counties, and municipali- 
ties, and computed the percentage which these taxes bore to the 
total annual net income of such corporations. I found that this 
percentage ranged from 2.01 to 4.79—a very small burden. A 
normal tax of 6 per cent on a corporation with a capital of 
$100,000, which earns 8 per cent thereon, would umount to less 
than one-half of 1 per cent on its capital and would leave a net 
income of more than 74 per cent to the corporation. These 
figures but emphasize my statement heretofore made to the 
effect that thoroughly equitable taxation is most important 
and will always produce a much greater revenue yield with far 
less complaint. With the new high rates several important 
amendments should be male to the income-tax law. 

During last summer when the preparedness program was be- 
ing adopted I procured and carefully examined all the excess 
profits tax laws then in operation. The conclusion was clear 
that a prewar standard of profits provided for in a manner 
similar to the provisions in virtually all the European laws 
should be adopted in any law Congress might enact. In March 
last the Committee on Ways and Means, however, reported to 
the House a measure containing the so-called “ capital in- 
vested ” basis, which bill became a law on March 3. I earnestly 
opposed this particular provision in the bill, notwithstanding I 
had for many months strongly favored an excess profits tax law 
carrying stiff rates. I have constantly antagonized this “ capital 
invested’ provision, upon the unshaken belief that because of 
its inequitable and unworkable nature the law will be the 
source of general complaint and irritation and will probably 
fall short of the revenue yield predicted for it. The normal or 
peace profits of individuals and corporations can be properly 
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and justly dealt with by a graduated income tax. The immen 
profits of sn abnormal character derived almost directly fr 
the war can well bear a substantial portion of our war e 
penses in return. By every rule of equitable and sound tix. 
ation, therefore, the Government should easily derive $500.(1\ 
000 or $600,000,000 of these excess war profits through ¢) 
agency of an equitable excess profits law. An immense port 

of the large corporations in this country are so organized ; 
capitalized as not to earn much, if any, in excess of 8 per « 

The proposed method places a premium on corporations | 
ing watered stock and to the same extent a penalty on t 
honestly capitalized. I could cite several pages of inst: 
revealing the inequitable provisions of this “ capital-inves; 
provision. In my opinion it would be impossible to adminis 
with any accuracy or fairness all the provisions defining “ . 
tal invested.” The net profits of corporations subject to 
income tax for the year 1916 were about $8,100,000,000, 
the average net profits of such corporations for the pix 
period of three years could not have exceeded one-half 
amount. <A prewar standard of profits similar to that contai 
in the European laws; with suitable modifications to app! 
business conditions in the United States, would afford the | 
for an equitable law which, in my judgment, would raise 
substantially larger amount of revenue with far less coinp 
or criticism. Corporate business conditions in the United Stat 
the methods of organization and capitalization, are in many | 
spects exceedingly intricate and complicated, while those 
Canada are simplified very greatly in comparison. Thi 
called “ capital-invested ” basis might operate one way 
and a very different way here. Canada only derived $12,500 (00 
from her law last year and only estimates $20,000,000 fo: 
present fiscal year. 

I trust that before it becomes a law this feature of our } 
nue bill may be radically improved. Why should not ind 
uals be included? 

The proposed increase of the estate-tax rates marks the third 
increase since the enactment of the estate-tax liw on Sept 
ber 8, 1916. Virtually one-half of the amount of property }) 
ing annually by death comprises estates of less than $50,000 
The estate-tax law. therefore, originally contemplated a 
applicable only to the larger estates passing by death. U: 
the present and proposed rates and classifications the est: 
tax will not yield a revenue greater than thé estate tax of 
England during peace times. The English rates and classi! 
rations, however, are applied differently and with a vii 
getting larger revenue. The States, more than 40 of which 1 
have inheritance-tax laws, have been deriving a little in excess 
of $30,000,000 from this source. Some of the States inipose 
rates as high as 40 per cent on collaterals. The argum 
often advanced that the inheritance tax should belong to | 
States is reaily not applicable in time of war and not whi 
applicable in time of peace. The total tax revenues of thi 
States for the year 1913, not including counties and mit 
palities, were $307,000,000, whereas the Federal Government 
must now levy near $3,000,000,000 annually. The present fel- 
eral estate tax could, in my opinion, be extended and iad 
more comprehensive in its application to certain estates which 
may now escape it, and a system of rates and classifications 
and exemptions devised and prescribed which would enable i 
to yield $200,000,000 annually without injury or injustice to «ny 
person, This should continue until the chief war burdens hiv 
been met. In the meantime the States could continue to ‘vail 
themselves of even an increased revenue from this source. A) 
amendment of the present law more clearly defining the st: 
of curtesy and dower should be considered. 

With respect to the different gross-receipts taxes carried in ¢! 
revenue bill I have not sufficient knowledge of the facts per- 
taining to the expenses and the gross income of each class 0! 
business affected to offer an intelligent opinion. A gross-rece|| 
tax is the easiest tax administered that can probably be impose. 
It is extremely difficult and practically impossible, however, tv 
apply a fixed rate to the gross receipts of business generally, 
because of the gross inequities and hardships that would result. 
The cost of production or expenses of one class of business 111) 
constitute 90 per cent of the gross receipts, whereas the cost ©! 
production or expenses of another will be 30 per cent, and § 
on. Some businesses have several turnovers during the year 
and others oniy one or two, The conclasion is clear that a st’ 
stantial gross-receipts tax can not with any practicabilit y be 
imposed on business generally withoat careful discrimination &> 
to rates. The States have wrestled with this problem for mah) 
years, and the final outcome has been that about 30 States 
impose a gross-receipts tax in some form on public utilities. ‘I he 
taxation of this class of business is naturally more feasible 
because of the extensive information which public-utility conl- 
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qissions supervising them gather and furnish the State legis- 
jatures for guidance. The costs of operation and other neces- 
sary expenditures common to most public utilities have such a 
fixed ratio to their receipts or earnings as to make a tax levy 
reasonably fair. 1t is not contended, however, that even these 
cross-receipts taxes of the States are entirely equitable. I be- 
lieve only Delaware and Louisiana undertake to impose a gross- 
receipts tax on business generally, and their rates are exceed- 
ingly small, the Delaware rate being a fraction of 1 per cent. 

| feel constrained to record my most earnest opposition to the 
provision of the revenue bill which imposes horizontal rates of 
10 per cent on both dutiable imports and those not dutiable. I 
regard this dragnet method of levying taxes as grossly un- 
scientific, unsound, and unjustifiable even in time of war. This 
method is unprecedented, with the exception of the Canadian 
act imposing similar rates of 74 per cent. Immediately after the 
war broke out even the high-protective tariff countries proceeded 
to remove many import duties and to create large free lists. 
Canada derived only $2,000,000 from the imposition of the flat 
73 per cent rate on her dutiable imports ; she derived $19,000,000 
from a like rate on her free imports. 

On September 17, 1914, Germany suspended the customs duties 
on a large list of articles, including virtually all foodstuffs. On 
March 18, 1915, another German proclamation was issued sus- 
pending the customs duties on a large number of other articles. 
Austria-Hungary, France, Italy, Switzerland, and other countries 
hastened to take similar action. 

The economic results of the proposed haphazard and flat tax 
of 10 per cent on both our dutiable and free imports will neces- 
sarily be disconcerting and productive of much injury. It will 
have the effect of jacking up our present plane of costs of 
production much higher than the present sound but already 
too high basis. Business conditions generally will be badly dis- 
arranged and confused under the operation of this provision. 
The high cost of living affords general complaint; price fixing is 
being urged ; professed opposition to a consumption tax is loud. 
yet this customs proposal would do the unprecedented thing of 
taxing all foodstuffs coming through the customhouses 10 per 
cent; it wowd tax all raw materials which we do not even 
produce in this country 10 per cent; and so on through the long 
list of hitherto free imports, including coal and the necessities 
of life. The inevitable result would be to raise prices to a still 
higher and more artificial plane. I can see no consistency nor 
sound policy in trying to raise the prices of foodstuffs and all 
other articles of general use and universal consumption by levy- 
ing this import tax and at the same time endeavoring to put into 
operation a price-fixing system in this country. Surely the judg- 
ment and experience of all the first-class commercial countries 
during the war as to this policy should be given weight by Con- 
gress in dealing with this subject. To analyze the effect of these 
proposed customs rates on the immense number of articles im- 
ported into this country would show many startling developments 
in a commercial way. From an economic standpoint this 10 per 
cent flat increase even for war purposes is almost monstrous. 

In conclusion, it is my opinion that in the circumstances the 
Committee on Ways and Means did the best it could in the prepa- 
ration of this bill, considering, too, the brief time consumed. 
The committee was practically unanimous in the general policy 
to be pursued. Each member, perhaps, was grievously disap- 
pointed at the inclusion or exclusion of certain items or subjects 
of taxation. The logic, in the present parliamentary situation, 
is that the membership of the House should, in my judgment, 
Support the bill in the form in which it is found when a final 
vote is reached, with the paramount object of affording reve- 
nues as speedily as possible for the prosecution and maintenance 
of the present war. Desirable amendments will probably be 
made at future stages of the bill on its way to finai enactment 
into law. 

I have felt justified in offering objections to certain fea‘ures 
at this time, not with a view of antagonizing the final passage of 
the bill through the House but in the hope that at a later stage, 
and, if necessary, at a later session of Congress, the defects com- 
plained of may be remedied. It is useless now to speculate or 
Suggest as to substitute provisions for some of the tax items in 
the bill most complained of. The fact that many of us believe 
that the ineome and excess profits measures could be so amended 
and adjusted as to secure in a more equitable way a much greater 
amount of revenue than is now proposed, and that a limited 
number of select customhouse articles such as silk, rubber, coffee, 
tea, and sugar, along with a substantial excise tax on sugar, 
and readjusted estate tax rates, would have made it possible to 
dispense with the flat 10 per cent tariff tax and some of the more 
objectionable internal taxes is not now necessary to discuss. It 
will be found 
allowing the deduction 


in any event to consider a provision dis- 
of income taxes paid during the preced- 
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ing year in accordance with the English practice and also the 
true theory of the tax. It wil! doubtless be found desirable also 
to insert in the estate tax law a provision that the same estate 
passing more than once within a given number of years shall 
not, at least, be subject to the full tax the second time, now that 
the rates are materially But 1 
further, 


raised. shall not 
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GREAT BRITAIN’S MEASURES FOR FINANCING THE Wark 
[Commercial Attaché Pierce C. Williams, Apr. 12.] 

There are three ways of financing the war: (1) By taxation; (2) by 
borrowing; (3) by issuing paper money. All these methods have been 
employed by Great Britain during the present war, and in view of the 
importance of proper war finance to the United States at this time it 
may be of value to show what proportion of the total cost of the war 
Great Britain has been able to pay by taxation; what taxes have been 


the most productive; how, when, and at what rate of interest loans 
have been raised to pay the remainder of the cost. 
First, as to taxation: In the last peace year, namely, the fiscal year 


ended March 31, 1914, the revenue of the British Government amounted 
to £198,242,000, derived chiefly from the following sources: Customs, 
£35.450,000, or 18 per cent; excise, £39,590,000, or 20 per cent; estate, 
etc., duties, £27,359,000, or 14 per cent; property and income tax, 
£47,249,000, or 24 per cent. 

CHARACTER OF DUTIES AND TAXES BEFORE THE WAR. 

Prior to the war import duties in the United Kingdom were collected 
on the following articles: Tobacco, tea, rum, brandy and other spirits, 
wines, currents, raisins, coffee, cocoa, chocolate, etc., sugar, glucose, 
etc., motor spirit (gasoline), and a few other articles. 

Excise duties were collected on spirits and beer. In addition, there 
were some license duties and some unimportant taxes on railway profits 
and patent medicines. 

The estate duty is an inheritance tax collected out of the estates of 
deceased persons. 

The stamp tax applies to deeds, receipts, drafts, bills of exchange, 
contract notes, etc. 

The property and income tax, until April, 1914, was levied on the 
following basis: Earned income, where the total income did not ex- 
ceed £2,000 per annum, at 9d. in the pound; where the total income 
was between £2,000 and £3,000 per annum, at 1s. in the pound; un- 
earned incomes, at 14d. in the pound. A supertax was levied on 
incomes of £5,000 a year of 6d. per pound on amounts by which incomes 
exceeded £3,000. An abatement of the tax on £10 of income for each 
child living and under 16 years of age was allowed in the case of in- 
comes under £500 per annum. 

INCOME-TAX PROVISIONS IN 1914 BUDGET 


By the finance act of 1914 (the regular budget passed by Parliament 
prior to the breaking out of the war), the general rate of income tax was 
fixed at 1s. 3d., but for incomes between £160 and £300 it was Is. and 
for those between £300 and £500 it was 1s. 2d. If the total income 
did not exceed £2,500, the rate on the earned part of such income was: 
9d., if the total income did not exceed £1,000; 104d., if the total income 
did not exceed £1,500; 1s., if the total income did not 
1s. 2d., if the total income did not exceed £2,500. 

The relief in respect to children under 16 years of age was an abate- 
ment of tax on £20 of income for each such child. A supertax was 
levied on incomes above £3,000 at the following rates: For the first £5060 
of the excess above £2,500, 5d. in the pound; for the next £1,000 of 
the excess above £2,500, 7d. in the pound ; for the next £1,000, 9d. in the 
pound ; for the next £1,900, 11d. in the pound; for the next £1,000, 134. 
in the pound ; for the next £1,000, 15d. in the pound ; for the remainder, 
16d. in the pound 

The first war budget was introduced in November, 1914; the income 
and supertaxes mentioned above were doubled and the duties on beer and 
tea increased. 

FISCAL CONDITIONS AFTER EIGHT MONTHS OF WAR-—SECOND WAR BUDGE 

By the end of March 31, 1915, England had been at war eight nronths 
and the expenditure had increased £360,000,000, bringing the total fo 


exceed £2,000; 


all purposes up to £498,359,980. The total revenue raised during the 
year ended March 31, 1915, was £226,694,000, an increase of £28,452,000 
over the preceding year of peace. In other words, 46 per cent of the 
total cost was paid out of revenue. This increase was distributed as fol 
lows: Customs, £3,212,000; excise, 2,723,000; estate, ete., duties, 
£1,023,000 ; income tax, £22,150,000. It will be observed that the income 
and property tax was responsible for 75 per cent of the entire increa 

The remarkable buoyancy of this tax has been demonstrated all through 


the war. 

When, on May 1, 1915, the budget was presented to 
Commons by Mr. Lloyd-George, then Chancellor of the 
was based on 6 months more of warfare or, at the outside 
12 months. Mr. Lloyd-George proposed no new taxes. 

The second war budget was introduced by Mr. McKenna, Mr. Lloyd 
George’s successor, in September, 1915. The income tax and supertax 
were again increased, a tax of 50 per cent was imposed on war profits, 
and many indirect duties were imposed. 


the House of 
Exchequer 
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SOURCES OF REVENUE DURING FISCAL YEAR 1916. 
When the time came to add up the bill for the 12 montis ended 
March 31, 1916, it was found that the war had cost £1,559,158,577 
The amount paid out of revenne was £336,766,824, or 22 per cent of 


the total cost. The bulk of the increase in revenue, as compared with 


the preceding year, came from the following taxes: Property and 
income tax, including supertax, increase ef £58,921,000; customs, in 
crease of £20,944,000; excise, increase of £15,897,000; estate, etc., 
duties, increase of £2,653,000. Here again one sees the income tax 
standing for more than one-half of the total increase in revenue 


Customs duties and excise together represented only 36 per cent of th 
increase. ‘The excess profits duty, which at the beginning was fixed 
at 50 per cent, brought in during this year only £140,000. It really 
did not get into full swing until the succeeding year. 

In spite of the enormous increase in revenue, only one-fifth of 
cost of the second year of war could be defrayed from taxation 

During the year ended March 31, 1916, the income tax stood at 
2s. to 3s. Gd. in the pound and the supertax at 2s. 10d. on incomes of 
from £8,000 to £9,000; 3s. 2d. on incomes from £9,000 to £10,000; and 
3s. 6d. on all exceeding £10,000 per annum. 
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TAX RATES INCREASED. 

With the introduction of the war budget for the year commencing 
April 1, 1916, the taxes were further increased. The income tax was 
revised so that earned incomes up to £500 were to pay 2s, 3d. in the 
pound; those between £500 and £1,000 were to pay 6d. in the 
pound; and the tax was to be carried up by successive stages, the 
maximum being 5s. in the pound (or 25 per cent) for all earned in- 
comes of £2,500 per annum. The supertax remained unchanged. 

Excise taxes were increased as follows: Sugar, from 9s, 4d. to 14s. 
per hundredweight; cocoa, from 14d. to 44d. per pound; coffee and 
chicory, from 3d. to 44d. per pound; tea, to 1s. per pound. 

The excess profits tax was increased from 50 per cent to 60 per cent 
and the Government now takes all profits in excess of 20 per cent over 
normal gains made by “ controlled establishments.’’ 

Other taxes were levied on amusements, railway tickets, 
mineral waters and cider, motor cars, and motorcycles. 


SECOND FULL YEAR UNDER WAR CONDITIONS, 


a 
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matches, 


The second year under war conditions ended on March 31,1917. The 
cost had mounted steadily during the year, reaching the sum of 
£2,198,112,710 and exceeding the budget estimate by £240,000,000. The 


revenue amounted to £573,427,582, an increase of £71,000,000 over the 
estimate, 

The increase in revenue over the year ended March 31, 1916, was 
£236,660,758, the principal sources showing the following changes: 
Excess-profits duty, increase of £139,920,000; property and income tax, 
Including supertax, increase of £76,713,000; customs, increase of 
£10,955,000 ; excise, decrease of £4,830,000. In other words, 60 per 
cent of the increase came from the new excess-profits duty, which had 
not really got under way during the previous year, and over 32 per cent 
of the increase came from the income tax. Less than 5 per cent of the 
increase came from customs, and the excise revenue actually de- 
creased, indicating that the tax was bearing so heavily on the articles 
affected that people reduced their consumption of them. Although 
the revenue collected was two and one-half times that collected in the 
last normal peace year, it paid for only one-fourth the cost of the way. 


MONEY RAISED BY BORROWING, 


To sum up: The total cost of the war from August 4, 1914, to March 
31, 1917, was £4,277,006,538, of which £1,081,953,150, or about one- 
fourth, was paid from taxes. The remainder was obtained by_bor- 
rowing, the net amount so obtained each year being as follows: Eight 
months ended March 31, 1915, £404,991,800; year ended March 381, 
1916, £1,164,515,607 ; year ended March 31, 1917, £1,625,545,981 ; total, 
£3,195,053,388. 

The record of the 
March 31, 1915—-Treasury 


borrowing is as follows: Eight months ended 
bills, £64,150,000; 3 per cent exchequer 
bonds, 1920, £47,700,000; 34 per cent war loan, 1925-1928, £296,000,- 
000; tota! (disregarding credit balances), £407,850,000. The 34 per 
cent loan was the first internal war loan and was issued in November, 
1914, at 95. ‘t therefore yielded 4.10 per cent. 

Year ended March 31, 1916—Treasury bills, £488,818,000; 34 per 
cent war loan, 1925-1928 (see above), £35,798,000; 43 per cent war 
loan, 1925-1945, 586,639,000 ; American loan, £50,820,000; 5 per cent 
excise bonds, 1926, £153,689,000; other debt, £10,250,000; ways and 
means advances, £19,896,000 ; total, £1,345,910,064. (Note: £160,427,- 
623 repaid to the Bank of England.) ‘The 43 per cent internal war 
loan offered in June, 1915, was issued at par. ‘The previous 34 per 
cent loan was accepted in exchange for this loan, 

Year ended March $1, 1917—Five per cent exchequer bonds, 1919, 
£31,255,000; 5 per cent exchequer bonds, 1920, £83,038,000; 5 per cent 
exchequer bonds, 1921, £62,495,000; 6 per cent exchequer bonds, 1920, 
£160,951,000; war-expenditure certificates, £23,561,000; war-savings 
certificates, £72,750,000 ; other debt, £313,290,000 ; 4 per cent war loan, 
1929-1942. and 5 per cent war loan, 1929-1947 (up to Mar. 10, 1917), 
£780,376,000 ; temporary advances, £197,630,000; total (disregarding 
credit balances), £1,725,346,000. The third internal war loan, issued 
in January, 1917, was a tremendous success. Altogether there were 
8,000,000 subscribers. This loan was issued in two portions. One 
bore interest at 4 per cent, with an issue price of par, known as the 
**income tax compounded’; this portion was free of British taxation. 
The other portion bore interest at 5 per cent, was issued at 95, and 
these bonds were subject to tax. It is of interest to note that out of 
the vast total subscribed only a little more than £22,000,000 calied for 
the tax exemption. 


EXPANSION OF BANK CREDIT, 


The effect of this borrowing is reflected in the expansion of bank 
credit. The statement of the Bank of England on April 4, 1917, as 
compared with April 8, 1914, gives one evidence of this inflation. Here 
are the figures: 


Liabilities : Apr. 8, 1914. Apr. 4, 1917. 
I lk oc fihans cnt to pebtneaaesale £29, 471,000 £38, 900, 000 
Government deposits__.____-.-_--.- 19, 630, 000 50, 123, 000 
Other deposits...................... 42,330,000 128, 966; 060 

Assets: 

Reserve notes and coin... ----.-..--- 25, 000, 000 34, 234, 000 


es ee eee 
Government securities____...---.-.-- 
Geer CHa tine ie dpe .- 438,500,000 123, 307, 000 
Proportion of reserve to liabilities, per cent— 40.3 19.12 
A combined statement of the 28 joint-stock banks of the United 
Kingdom on June 30, 1916, shows the following increases as compared 
with June 30, 1914 (a month before war broke out) ;: ; 
Liabi.ities: 
Depemte= ses 
Assets: 


36, 000, 000 
11, 151, 000 


54, 690, 000 
39, 444, 000 


£206, 163, 000 


Cash in hand and in the 72, 611, 000 

Investments — 177, 629, 000 
__ his enormous expansion in bank credit is responsible for part of the 
<0 per cent increase in prices of commodities, 


ISSUE OF CURRENCY NOTES. 


It was said at the beginning of this report that Great Britain has 
financea part of the cost of the war by the issuance of paper currency, 
The Baak of England can not issue notes except against gold, but the 
issue of sanrents notes may be increased without restriction. When 
war broke out, in order to meet the demand for small currency, the 
Government issued £10 and 10s. notes, and these are payable on 
demand in gold at the Bank of England. The issue of these notes has 
been increased at the rate of about £1,000,000 per week since war began. 
‘The increase in note circulation during the war is shown by the follow- 
ing statement: 
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June 30,1914. Apr. 4,1 
Bank of England notes___..___________ _. £29,000,000 £38, 901 
Currency notes (gold cover, £28,500,000)__ 130, 497 


Notes .of private and joint-stock banks____ 


16, 000, 000 34, 


oo 





45, 000, 000 


Total 203, 397 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. GEORGE EDMUND FOsSs. 
OF ILLINOIS, 
Ix tHe House or Representatives, 
Monday, May 21, 1917. 


Mr. FOSS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit for the consi: 
tion of the Members of Congress the following letter and 
morial on war finance, signed by the professors of Northwest 
University, one of the great educational institutions of 
country, located at Evanston, Ill, in my congressional dist 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, 
COLLEGR OF LIBERAL ARTS, 
Evanston, Ill., May 17, 191, 





Congressman GEORGE EpMUND Foss, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: Under date of April 17 I sent you Northwestern's 
tribution to the memorial of American Economists to Congress rez 
ing war finance. I desire again to urge upon you, as our Repres 
tive, the importance of Congress adhering to the program of taxa 
as the chief reliance for financing the war. I am particularly in 
pathy with the broadening of the income tax and of the democ: 
consequence which will follow from it. I think Congress s! | 
scrutinize very carefully the opinions of and the reasoning emp | 
by business interests, which seek to diminish the importance of taxat 

The relation between borrowing and price inflation is unmistak 
and the deferment of taxation is wasteful and inequitable. ‘The 
sources of taxation which are available are excess profits, incomes, ; 
inheritances. These should be fully utilized, and the taxes im) 
upon them made to conform to the fundamental principles of equa 
in taxation, and to the economic consequences which will result 
direct taxation in the form of licenses, customs duties, etc., should 
be utilized further than is absolutely necessary. The consequence 
regressive, and the burdens fall heaviest upon those least able to 
them. Direct taxation should be the norm, which all taxation 
proaches, 

I sincerely hope that the “ conscription” agitation will not be } 
as a device for sidetracking taxation in favor of loans. No single : 
row program of direct taxation should be allowed to defeat the 
proposition. Taxation is wise, may be made just, and is the 
logical method for financing a large portion of the cost of the wat 
will bring the necessary savings as no other scheme will. Engl: 
experience has demonstrated this fact, and the moment the othv 
ligerent nations realize the impossibility of assessing a huge indeu 
they will appreciate this fact, too. 

Business interests are making the claim that heavy taxation 
“kill the goose that lays the golden egg.’’ To the economist tli 
no basis for this opinion. Heavy taxation in England has not hai 
effect and there is no reason for believing that America’s ex): 
would be different. 

I sincerely hope that you will be active in urging upon Congr- 
wisdom of using taxation rather than loans as the main relian 
that you will use your influence to keep Congress from being stau 
by the baseless claims of certain business interests. 

Very truly, yours, 


<= une eo = 


has 


Horace SE 


AMERICAN ECONOMISTS TO CONGRESS REGARDING 
FINANCE, 

We, the undersigned, teachers of political economy, public 
and political science in American universities and colleges, resp 
urge upon Congress to adopt the policy of taxation rather than (| 
bond issues as the principal means of financing the expenditu 
our own country in the war on which it has embarked. 

The taxation policy is practicable. It will prevent the pr 
flation which must result from large bond issues. It is demani: 
social justice. It will increase the efficiency of the Nation in t! 
duct of the war. ‘fi 

The argument in support of these statements is briefly as foll: 


THE TAXATION PLAN IS PRACTICABLE, 


MEMORIAL OF 


The taxation policy is practicable, because the current income | 
people in any case must pay the war expenditures. The choi 
tween bond issues and taxation is merely a choice whether the 
ment shali take income with a promise to repay those who furn 
or take income without such promise. The actual arms, munition- 
other equipment and supplies for use in the war, except to the + 
extent that they have been stored up in the past, must be pro 
now, during the war itself, not after the war, and moreover Hil\- 
produced by our own people. The policy of borrowing withi! 
country itself does not shift any part of the Nation’s burden 0! 
expenditures from the present to the future. All it does is to ! 
possible a different distribution of the burden among individuals \ 
social classes, to permit repayment to certain persons, who have 
tributed income rT. the war, by other persons after the war. I 

eople can support the -~ar at all, they can do it on a cash } 
Decrewing creates nothing. Except by borrowing abroad, whicl 


can not do, we can get nothing which we do not ourselves produce. 

It may 
limited amount of bonds, pending the collection of increased taxes, 
beyond these, which might well be made repayable within a year, 
necessity for bonds exists. 


be necessary for a month or two at the outset to eee a 








mos 





TAXATION PREVENTS PRICE INFLATION, 


The taxation policy and no other will enable the country to escape 


¢he enormous evils of further inflation. The present high level of | 


prices in Europe anc America is primarily due to the war bonds and 
the paper money issued abroad. If the United States joins on a huge 
ile in this policy of borrowing, prices are bound to become far higher 

Price inflation is harmful even in times of peace. During a war it 
is disastrous. It increases the cost of conducting the war. It post- 
nones vietory and thus adds to the war's toll of lives as well as to its 
money expenditures. By every bond issue the Government enhances 
the prices it must pay, and thus creates the need of more bonds. The 
policy works against itself. 

Moreover, inflation of prices works injustice between different classes 
of society. The burden rests chiefly upon wage earners and salary 

eivers, whose pay never rises as fast as prices, and upon those who 

eive fixed or contraetual incomes. The hardship which millions of 

people are already suffering from the increased cost of living will 

he made many fold greater if the Government issues billions of dollars 
of bonds to finance the war. 

The manner in which bond issues inflate prices may be briefly ex 
plained. The bond policy increases the amount of bank credit, which 
is equivalent in effect to an increase in the currency. 

for example, if the Government takes $1,000 from a man in taxes 
his credit or purchasing power is lessened to the same extent as the 
Government’s is increased. On the other hand, if the Government 
borrows $1,000 from him, the quantity of purchasing power in exist 
enee is greatly increased. He now has a bond worth $1,000 on which 
he can and very often will borrow at the bank. Say he borrows $800; 
to lend him $800 the bank does not have to give up 800 actual dollars. 
Instead, it gives him a deposit account of $800 and, inasmuch as most 
of those who present checks do not ask for actual cash, but have their 
checks credited to their deposit accounts, the bank can keep this $S00 
in checks floating by setting aside, say, only $200 of actual cash. 
In other words, this bond-issue transaction has resulted in increasing 
the Government’s credit by $1,000, in decreasing the man’s credit by 
only $200 and in decreasing the bank’s money by only $200; that is, 
there has been a net increase of credit currency (checking deposit 
accounts) of $600, in contrast with no net increase if taxes had been 
adopted instead of bonds. 

If the man had given up his money in taxes, he would have ceased 
to compete with the Government and other buyers of commodities and 
labor to the extent of $1,000; but when the Government gives him a 
bond for his payment, he is still enabled to compete to the extent of 
$800. The purchasing a of society as a whole has increased by 
$600. This inevitably forces up prices. 

The above illustrates the result of a bond issue that is taken by the 
public. As a matter of fact, if bonds are issued, a large part of them 
will be taken by banks. It is“likely that the Federal reserve banks 
will buy these bonds wholesale by giving the Government checking 
accounts te the extent of the bonds. This causes immediate inflation 
to the full amount of the checking accounts thus created; that is, 
inflation to 100 per cent instead of to 60 per cent of the bond issue, 
as outlined in the illustration above. 

As the Government draws checks on these bank accounts to meet 
its requirements, the banks will try to recoup themselves by retailing 
the bonds to the public. To the extent that they succeed the bonds get 
bonds get into the hands of the ultimate investor with the resulting 
inflation already described. In so far as the banks are unsuccessful 
in this distribution, they are almost certain to issue bank notes on 
the basis of bonds left in their hands, and these notes will cause infla- 
tion even worse than that due to the checking accounts of the public 
based on bond collateral. 


JUSTICE DEMANDS THE TAX POLICY. 


The policy of taxation for war expenditures is demanded by justice. 
Apart from the injustice arising from price inflation, the policy of 
paying for the war by bond issues gives property a preference over 
life; it deals unjustly as between citizen and citizen. The question of 
taxation versus bonds is not merely one of economics, it is one of 
morals, of right against wrong. 

This war is a great social enterprise. The American people have 
undertaken it as a people. The future welfare of the country as 4 
whole is involved; the future welfare of every citizen is involved. It 


is the duty, therefore, of every citizen to share in war's burdens to his | 


utmost. For some the duty is to fight; for others to furnish money. 
For all the duty is without limit of amount. The citizen who con 
tributes even his entire income, beyond what is necessary to subsistence 
itself, does less than the citizen who contributes himself to the Nation. 


The man who goes to the front can not be paid back the life or the | 


limb he may lose. The man who stays at home should contribute_his 


Just share of the money cost without expectation of repayment. That | 


the soldier or sailor who gives himself to his country should, if he be 


so fortunate as to return, be taxed to pay interest and repay principal | 


to him who has contributed the lesser thing—money—is a crying in- 
justice. If conscription of men is just and right, conscription of in 
come is the more so; conscription of both is just and right when the 
Nation’s life and honor are at stake. 


TAXATION WILL INCREASE WAR EFFICIENCY. 


The policy of taxation for war expenditures will increase the efficiency 
of the Nation in the war. Its effect in keeping down the cost of the 
war has already been pointed out. Its effect on the spirit of the people 
is Still more important. The general recognition of the justice of re 
boris everyone, according to his ability, to share the burdens of war. 

i o 
borrowing will tend to drive them apart, to array class against class 
i soldiers and sailors will fight loyally in any case, but their spirit 
we | be the more indomitable if they feel that every man who stays at 
Ament is serving the country to the utmost with his substance. An 
op ca in which every citizen without discrimination is called upon 
he, and to give all that he can, all that his powers permit, will be a 

‘ted America, and as united America is bound to be victorious. 


SUGGESTED FORMS OF TAXATION. 


we ee —eene into gonee, concerning which opinions may differ, 
enc at among the tax measures t | > or the war 
Deriod the following should be included : ’ > repeated: Se the was 


(1) A tax which will take substantially all of special war profits 
lowering of the present income-tax exemption. 


(2) A material 
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bind the people together; the sense of injustice in the policy of | 


9 


3) A drastic increase in tl rates of ft! i tay vith 
progression in rates as incor eco or age ae 
(4) High consumption taxes on luxuri 
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The War-Kevenue Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


‘ 


OF ORLAILOMA 
In toe House or Representatives. 
Tuesday. Vay eae 1917. 


Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, the fairest, most just. and 
most easily defended provision of this bill is the income-tax 
provision, A tax on incomes needs no defense. The just tax is 
levied on one’s ability to pay. The income tax is a tax on excess 
eacnings. It is a tax on the amount a citizen makes over and 
above the exemptions provided in the bill. I heartily favor this 
form of taxation. ; 
I voted for the Sherley amendment to increase the tax from 
1 to 2 per cent on incomes between $5,000 and $7,500. This in- 
crease would have been in addition to that levied under existing 
law. I voted for the Lenroot amendments raising the rate from 
8 to 10 per cent upon incomes in excess of $40,000 up to $60,000, 
and raising the other rates in the bill by 25 per cent. I voted 
against the amendment seeking te raise the exemption from 
$1,000 to $1,500 on unmarried men and from $2,000 to $2,500 on 
married men. If an unmarried man has an income of $1,500 he 
would pay only 2 per cent on the $500, or the amount in excess 
of $1,000, which would be a tax of $10. It will be remembered 
that this is a war measure, and I have no patience with an un- 
married man making $1,500 per year who is not willing to eon- 
tribute $10 of that amount to the support of the Government 
which guarantees protection to him Nor do I have sympathy 
with the head of a family, husband or wife, who earns $2,500 
per year and who is unwilling to economize and give 2 per cent 
of the $500 in excess of $2,000, or a tax of $10. 
I voted against the confiscation of the larger incomes, because 
I agree with the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Hr] that 
while more money might be raised the first year in this way, E 
| believe it would have a tendency to cause the very wealthy to 
protect themselves by investing their money in stocks or bonds 
or less hazardous business ventures. This would result in their 
| making less money and the Government, therefore, would derive 

less from that kind of an income tax than from the one we have 

adopted. The suggestion has been made that business men 
| would not withdraw capital from these large business enter- 
prises for two reasons: First, that it would be to their interest 
| to keep their business going in the hope that the war would soon 
| 
| 


end and that the tax then would be reduced; and second, that 
they would exert themselves to make as large profits as possible 
| and turn them over to the Government out of pure patriotism. 
Two answers occur to me for the first suggestion. One is that 
| business men can not foresee how long the present war is likely 
to last and how long the present revenue bill or one exacting 
more taxes will continue. This would discourage their con- 
tinuance in business and have a tendency to make business men 
with large capital seek less hazardous investments with smaller 
and safer returns. The other answer is that business men would 
not develop and build up a new business from which tncomes 
could be derived taxable under the provisions of this bill. 
Answering the suggestion that patriotism would cause the 
| larger investors to continue in business for the purpose of earn- 
| ing incomes to give the Government, permit me to say that I 
have yet to hear of a single case where any citizen of this Re 
public, however public spirited, gave to the Government his 
check for a single cent of taxes in excess of the amount re 
quired by law; or, if he went in person to pay his taxes did not 
wait for the exact change to be handed to hii 
I earnestly believe in the income-tax provisions of tl bill. 
It has been stated that we will derive $1,050,000,000 by meats 
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of the income tax under them and other income-tax provisions 
under existing law. This amount will be materially increased 
because of the amendments added to the bill hereinabove re- 
ferred to. I do not favor and did not vote for the retroactive 


provision in the bill. In my judgment, it is not scientific and 
is not justified. I believe all taxes should be prospective and 


not retroactive. It permits a citizen to figure with some de- 
gree of certainty upon investments. It would be as fair to 
collect double the amount of income tax for the past year as 
it is to collect one-third of the amount as provided in this bill, 
and I do not see any reason why it is not as fair to go back 
over a period of three years—or, for that matter, over any num- 
ber of years—as it is to go back over the past year, The com- 
mittee reporting the bill does not attempt to justify it for any 
reason, except that this is a war measure and the Government 
needs the money, About $110,000,000 will be collected by this 
provision. Inasmuch as last year’s exemptions were $3,000 for 
un unmarried man and $4,000 for the head of a family, there is 
not the same criticism against it as we would have if the exemp- 
tions were lower, and a vote for it can much more easily be 
defended than for some of the other provisions in the bill. It 
at least complies with the sound principle of taxation by placing 
the burden upon people who are able to bear it. 

The next division in the bill deals with the excess-profits tax. 
In addition to the 8 per cent collected, after exempting 8 per 
cent, a tax of 8 per cent additional is levied, so that under the 
present bill and existing law 16 per cent of the excess profits 
are gathered in by the taxgatherer. This tax may be defended 
on the ground that it is an easy way to get the money, but let 
me invite your attention to the fact that the taxgatherer has 
already been to this class of citizens under the income-tax pro- 
visions of this bill, under which all incomes over $1,000 per 
year are taxed. Now, a person with a few shares of stock may 
derive but a small income from it, much less than $1,000. Al- 
though exempt from the payment of an income tax, he is re- 
quired under this provision to contribute taxes to the Govern- 
ment. 

The next division in the bill deals with the tax on beverages. 
I do not have any difficulty in deciding for the provisions 
under this heading. I voted against striking them from the 
bill. To strike them from the bill would not give us prohibi- 
tion. I favor prohibition, local, state, and national, and will 
vote for it at every opportunity. I do not believe we should 
continue the whisky traffic because of the revenue derived from 
it, but if I can not get prohibition I am willing to tax dis- 
tilled spirits to the point of confiscation. If I can not get to 
vote for straight prohibition and whisky is permitted to be sold 
under the law and men are permitted to squander money be- 
longing to their families, I am willing that part of this money 
should fall into the hands of the internal-revenue collector 
rather than into the pockets of the saloon keeper. 

I do not have much difficulty with the next division of the bill 
dealing with the tax on cigars, tobacco, and cigarettes. Their 
use could be avoided. They have always been a source of 
revenue, and when our country is in peril I do not have any 
objection to an additional tax being collected on them. 

My difficulties increase when we come to the fifth division of 
the bill, containing the provisions for a tax on facilities fur- 
nished by public util‘ties, and I take this occasion to invite 
attention to some of the objections. I am opposed to a tax of 
3 per cent on transportation by rail or water; to the 10 per 
cent tax on transportation by express companies; to the tax of 
10 per cent upon passenger fares; to the tax of 5 per cent on 
amount paid for electric power for domestic uses; to the 5 per 
eent tax on telephone service of subscribers; to the tax of 5 
per cent for each dispatch or message or conversation over any 
telegraph or telephone line, where a charge of 15 cents or more 
is imposed. I am also opposed to the insurance taxes provided 
for under this division. All these taxes, of course, will be paid 
by the individual citizens paying for the service or facilities 
rendered. 

Under the first division in the bill an income tax is pro- 
vided for, with an exemption of $1,000 to a single person and 
$2,000 to the head of a family. Under the second division, if 
any investments are made, no matter how small, a tax is levied 
upon the dividends in excess of 8 per cent, although the holder 
of the stock may have an annual income much less than the 
$1,000 exempt; and it makes no difference how poor a person 
is, he is taxed under the several provisions of the excess profits 
section. My contention is that the tax is unjust if the person 
paying it is poor; and if he is wealthy, he has already paid 
twice by means of the income tax and the excess profits tax. I 
do not see how any of these provisions can be justified in prin- 
ciple. Certainly the only excuse that can be offered is that the 
money is needed to pay the expenses of the war. Instead of 
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collecting money in this way and in various other wars | 

vided in the bill I would prefer to lower the exemption in 1 
income-tax division, beginning at first with a small per cent : 

gradually raising the amount, so that a much larger s},) 
might be collected. 

Division 5 of this bill provides for a tax on manufactures. 
cluding automobiles, musical instruments, and a large nuy 
of similar items, as well as drugs and medicines. Some of {| 
products I regard as luxuries and the same objections do 
lie against a tax on them as to others. I do not see how 
are going to defend all of these provisions of the bill. 1 
inconsistent to say that the poor man should be exempt $1. 
from the income tax if single or $2,000 if the head of a fan 
and tax all the medicines 5 per cent that he buys. 

The provisions under division 7 are equaiiy as inconsist 
I do not believe a man with a family earning an income wi 
$2,000 per year when he takes his wife and children to a )) 
of amusement should be required to pay 1 cent extra for e 
10-cent ticket of admission, or a maximum of 5 cents at m 
expensive places of amusement. 

Division 8 deals with war stamp taxes. All of them are 
noying, and I do not favor any of them. I want to particu): 
call attention to the stamps required to be placed on notes to | 
amount of 2 cents on each $100 when made, or when the time | 
payment is extended. Of course the borrower pays this to 
He ought to be exempt, and I am opposed to the provision, | 
-ause it is not only unjust to tax the poor and not tax accordi: 
to one’s ability to pay but it is annoying as well. 

I do not have any objection to the tax collected under ( 
sion 9. I think the amount collected is small and reasona| 
and as a war tax it is entirely justified. It provides for a tax 
on estates and meets with my hearty approval. I think it would 
be better for this country if a larger per cent were collected 
from the largest estates. It would have a tendency to reiis- 
tribute fortunes in our Nation. I shall be glad to support 
amendments giving even larger amounts of these estates to the 
Government, particularly in time of war. 

The tax collector under division 10 secures 10 per cent ad 
yalorem on all goods imported, in addition to existing duties. 
These duties can only be defended as a war measure. There 
should be a provision added to it providing that such duties 
should not continue longer than a stated period, say two ye:rs 
from the end of the fiscal year after the close of the war, 01 
otherwise they will not be repealed for a generation. 

I do not favor the tax upon coffee and tea provided in sec- 
tion 1001 of this bill. It is a tax upon the breakfast table of 
every poor man in the country. We exempted the poor under 
the income-tax provision, and the same thing should be done 
under every provision of this or any other revenue bill. 

Division 12 of the bill attempts to collect a revenue throuch 
the Postal Service. I believe the Postal Service should be s«/t- 
sustaining, and do not think it should be a means through which 
excess revenues should be derived. I think the question otf 
postal rates should be carefully considered by the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads, charged with the duty of investi- 
gating the entire service, and that each part of the service 
should pay its fair proportionate share. I do not believe that a 
penalty should be placed upon the distribution of education:! 
matter, although I would be perfectly willing to vote an 
crease in postal rates up to the amount the Government speiis 
for carrying that part of magazines and periodicals devoted to 
advertising. I do not believe that our Government is calle! 
upon to transport advertising matter from which publishers | 
rive large amounts at a loss and that this burden should 
borne by the people. I am opposed to the increase of let! 
postage to 8 cents. I do not think the washerwoman should 
compelled to place a 3-cent stamp upon a letter she sens 
her boy in the Army unless it costs the Government this amo 
to carry it. I feel that the proper committee should tli 
oughly investigate this subject, and that no excess rev 
should be derived from the Postal Service, but that the reven 
secured in this manner should all be used to lessen instead 
increase rates, increase the number of rural routes, and ¢ 
the people additional mail facilities. 

In this connection, I think it is only fair to say that I have 
had a single protest from any newspaper published in my 
trict, but every one, without exception, is loyally, enthusi:- 
cally and patriotically supporting the administration in its eflo. 
to carry on this war to a successful conclusion and is willins | 
make all necessary sacrifices. 

The press of the country is daily carrying through its column 
information free which would cost the Government thousanis 
of dollars if paid for as advertising matter and which the peop” 
depend upon. Column after column, with attractive headline 


is published upon every conceivable subject, including reguli- 
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tions with reference to registration for enlistment in the Army, | The Herald-Dispaich records h f efulness and 

the sale of liberty loan bonds, for the conservation of food | the effect of that, to me, disastrous | r he tho 

supplies, the stimulation of agriculture, and innumerable other | of people with whom it is in touch rhese people. Mr. Speake 

questions of the very deepest interest to the people of the Na- | are typical Americans, native born for { ss tlie on ate 7 pit 

tion. The subscription for and circulation of newspapers should | with a high average of intelligence. and ; her ot 

he encouraged in every possible way. | patriotism and fighting blood from ancestors who fought thy 
The answer in each instance, when a motion is made to strike | Indians from thelr new homes vond the Alleghenies a 

out any of these provisions, is not that they are defensible, | fought with Washington to establish this gr Republ | 

not that they are justified, but that the Government needs the |} with Grant to maintain it, and with Lee for ; lem 

money in order to properly carry on the war. In argument the sovereignty in which many of them so devoutly } 

Ways and Means Committee always asks what substitute is | time that they cheerfully offered 1 p their lives and theit 

offered to supply the deficiency, and insists that the Government | possessions that it might prevail. Such people are neith 

needs to raise $1,800,000,000 by this bill. In the first place, let | ardly nor unpatriotic, but they are jealous of their right 

me say no sufficient reason has been assigned why this amount and outspoken in their beliefs. They can not be led nor + ( 

should be raised, although I subscribe to the theory that a large | against their hearts and their judgements and thei 


part of the expenses of this war should be borne by the present 
eeneration. 

It must be remembered that food prices are exceptionally 
high; that larger taxes are being assessed, and that additional 
burdens are being placed upon the people. At the same time 
families may be called upon to give some of their members to 
Army service, thus lessening their productive capacity. If, how- 


ever, we agree that the full amount should be raised, as stated | 


before, I would lower the exemptions and collect a larger part 
through the income tax. 3y doing so I would place the burden 
upon people able to bear it, lessen the expense of collecting it, 
snd relieve the country from many annoyances. 

We have engaged in a great war. We must all make sacri- 
fices and endure hardships. We can not write a revenue bill 
satisfactory to all. This bill no doubt contains many compro- 
mises of opinion of members of the Ways and Means Committee 
and will contain many provisions to which all Members do not 
agree, but it will represent the best thought and judgment of 
the combined membership of both branches of Congress. 

I voted for the resolution declaring that a state of war ex- 
isted between the United States and Germany. I voted for the 
$7,000,000,000 bond issue with which to. finance the war. I 
voted for the Army bill, and, while I do not agree with all the 
provisions of this bill, I am going to vote for it, because it pro 
vides for the raising of necessary revenue to carry this war to a 
successful conclusion. 





Here Lies a Big Mistake. 
EXTENSION OF REMAPKS 


WARRY CG. WOODYARD. 


( ‘ 
OF WEST 


HON, 
VIRGINIA, 
In tne Howse or Representatives. 


Wednesday, May 28, 1917. 


Mr. WOODYARD. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include a leading edi 
torial from the Huntington (W. Va.) Herald-Dispatch, not 


only one of the biggest and best daily newspapers in the district 
which I have the honor to represent but one of the largest and 
best newspapers published in the State of West Virginia. Its 
policy is of such high, idealistic, independent, and outspoken 
character, and it is edited throughout with such superior ability 
and sound judgment as to enable it to wield a widespread influ- 
ence in its extensive field, and to enjoy the mora 
and material prosperity which are bound to follow on the heels 
of such conscientious and commendable journalistic conduct. 
I make this explanation that my colleagues inaghis Llouse and 
others who may read the Recorp may know tfie high standing 
of the Herald-Dispatch in West Virginia, and that great impor- 


satisfaction 


tance is to be attached to whatever it may say, especially as to} 


conditions of public sentiment in West Virginia and to what 


ever other affairs there which may occasion observation and 
comment from it. 

And I wish to add a few observations and comments of my 
own on this editorial, which I shall append to my remarks. The | 


inspiration of this able article was the frustration by the Presi- | 
dent of the emphatically recorded wishes of the Congress that | 
¥ . . 

Col. Roosevelt should be sent to France at the head of a volun- | 


teer command, which he offered to raise at once, or in a com- 
mission slightly lower than the highest command. The action 
of the President was a dampening disappointment to the martial 
Spirit of the country, decidedly discouraging to it, and at a time 
when it appeared greatly to need bolstering up, and the in- 
jection of vigor and enthusiasm into our people over the plans 
and purposes of this war in which we are engaged. 


of mine to express—I feel sure that the Herald-D tel 
accurately and conservatively reflected their thoughts and fee 
ings. I will say. further, that I believe from investig | 
have made that practically the sume condition exists genet 
throughout the State among what I may term the rani 7 
; file of our citizens. I also believe, from what various Mele 
of Congress have told me as to their own constituents, th 
much the same condition covers a far greatei en of 1 ‘ 

try at large than is good for this enter] e of por 

our Government has entered 

What is to be done in the fuce of a condition of this kin 
[ do not pretend to say, nor have T any suggestion to mal 
That something should be done is plainly obvious to othes 
people as it is to me, It would seem to eall for aetion upon 
the part of an expert psychologist, or a commission or ad- 
visory committee of psychologists. It is the duty of the Gov- 
ernment to arouse the people, to stir them up, to martial « 
thusiasm, but it is plain that it can not be done by blunt! 
going against their wishes and desires, withholding conti 
; dences from them, and autoecratieally crushing their sentiment 
as expressed by their Representatives in the National 
gress. And that was what was done by a stroke of the pen 
fand a few classic samples of pure,-limpid, and una loved 
english. 

Mr. Speaker, it is not the Roosevelt mistake, which sti nu- 
lated the clear thinking and able writing of the editor of the 
Huntington Herald-Dispatch, that is the inieresting part of 
i the editorial in question to me. It is the outspoken, correlated 
observations accompanying it. It is the fact, too, that up till 
this time here is a powerful and influential newspaper in my 
district and in my State which has stood squarely by the 
President in everything he has asked for and done since the 
declaration of war. Never once has it indicated in its at 
i tude toward the President and the war that it was and is a 
Republican journal, When war eame all indications we 
that politics had been brushed aside and patriotism wes the 
cuiding star of the editorial bark. fo some who disagreed 
With its position upon several questions its treatment « | 
views seemed intolerant and impatient but, in the main 
I am glad to say. On the issue of volunteerism v 
scription it was vigorous and plausible in its advoesn 
method of raising an army, and it ¢riticized iny positio 
advocate of the volunteer method frequent! reefru } 
I may say, legitimately and with fairness 

In the circumstances, then, what it now says strikes i 
peculiar interest as decidedly important if that is the 
of the mind of the people in its locality, what, nay we ‘ 
the plain people elsewhere thinking of ? If thers Hy le 
spread dormancy of publie sentime it is plain that the Ge 
ernment should know it and proceed accore \ ‘ 

If this thing is general, or if prevails in spo the Ty 
should know it—Congress should know it. There should 
hiding this condition of affairs, if exists to anv considerable 
extent, from the President of the United States. Anv ad er 
of his who should withhold from the President knowledge o 
a condition if it prevails anywhere is recreanut in | 

| the very point of high treason. 

It is because I believe that such a lethargic, d itere 
dormant condition should be known by P ! 
officials generally wherever it exist th it 
spected under the rays of “pitiless publicit ! 
created the opportunity to spread the fol ‘ 
the pages of the Recorp: 

HERE LIES A BIG 

In making the rebuff to Col. Roosevelt 
of personal heraldry in which vindict 
President Wilson committed a grave crrot rl t 


Knowing these people as well as I 
among them, and I love and revere them be youd at poor words 


: 
do—I was born and re: 


less there are, some good technical reasons to be u in h 
an expedition as that which Col, Io f 
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But in weighing the good results to be derived from such a course 
against the worst that could possibly come of it the case is over- 
whelmingly in favor of the colonei’s plan, 

President Wilson and many more of the leading men at Washington 
do not seem to realize that there is something lacking—a vital some- 
thing, an indispensable something—without which we will be able to 
eut but a slothful and sorry figure in the war. It is a fact, though 
President Wilson and his advisers may not know it, that the people 
are not interested in the war. That is to say, they do not feel that it 
is their war. They look upon it either as something removed from 
them or as something unwelcome obtruded across their way of life. 
To say it briefly and bluntly, the war is unpopular. There may be 
enthusiasm in Washington, where the glamour of uniforms and pre- 
science of fat jobs to come permeate their atmosphere, and the Presi- 
dent may be deceived by this enthusiasm. But that condition, if it 
exist, as it probably does, is local to Washington and to the few other 
centers where similar conditions prevail. It does not exist in the 
smaller cities nor in the towns and rural communities where the masses 
of the producing people of the Nation live. 

Demonstrations of patriotic fervor are practically unknown outside 
the larger cities, where pageants have been spread for distinguished 
visitors from abroad. The people elsewhere are for the most part 
calmly loyal, and, as a rule, uncomplaining. But there is no en- 
thusiasm. There were but two things that could have kindled in the 
hearts of the people the spark of patriotic fervor and enthusiasm, One 
of these was the creation of a volunteer army under Roosevelt. This 
possibility has been dispelled by presidential proclamation, ‘The other 
remains. It is remote, and could come only after horrors of which we 
dare not even dream—an armed invasion of American soil by German 
enemies, 

Next to an armed invasion the leadership of Roosevelt would have 
inspired the greatest degree of popular interest and enthusiasm. Next 
to an armed invasion it was the only thing at all calculated to arouse 
the spirit of the people. 

Mr. Wilson and his cabinets, advisory and otherwise, will soon find 
the truth of what is here stated. There is a remarkable coldness 
toward the liberty bonds. This is not because the people as a rule 
do not know what the bonds are, nor that they do not know the bonds 
to be a good investment. It is because they have no feeling of personal 
interest in the war; because the war is not popular with them. They 
didn’t want it, and now that it is here they look upon it not wit 
patriotic fervor or enthusiasm, but with indifference or resentment. 

The slap at Col. Roosevelt, however thoroughly it may have been 
justified from the standpoint of the military technician, will tend fur- 
ther to repress the noble rage of American patriotism. 

If Mr. Wilson had reversed himself on this proposition, even at_the 
expense of personal prejudice, and in defiance of the Army Staff if 
necessary, the country to-day would have been singing a far different 
tune. It would, we confess, have placed a popular figure in the lime- 
light. It would have centered a large measure of public interest upon 
the personality of Theodore Roosevelt. But Wilson himself would 
have been looked upon as a broad-minded statesman, capable of doing 
a magnanimous act even to an acknowledged political foe, and the 
whole Nation would have felt that the grim spirit of war had been 
glorified by generous compact between two of the country’s greatest 
leaders ; that it is not the administration’s war, not a war that is being 
conducted by a Democratic President, but the people’s war, conducted 
upon a high and righteous plane far above the level of the littleness 
of partisan politics. 

No matter how Mr. Wilson may feel about it; no matter how sincere 
or intelligently conceived his motives, many —e7 already indifferent 
to the war, have had their indifference embittered, and it is going to be 
henceforth much harder to rally the force of public opinion and secure 
the cooperation of all the elements of American citizenship than it 
would have been if this mistake had not been made. 

The thrill of genuine enthusiasm is lacking. It is needed, how badly 
the next few weeks will tell. The President missed the only opportunity 
that has presented for obtaining that thrill. 

There was a widespread and persistent sentiment in favor of send- 
ing Col. Roosevelt to France. This sentiment was spontaneous. It was 
not sectional, nor was it political. It was intelligent and determined. 
It had weighed the possible objections that might be interposed, and 
had dismissed them as insufficient to bar the magnificent adventure. 
There must be some keen appeal to the imagination of the people, some- 
thing to enlist their admiration, something of the pomp and circum- 
stance and glory of war as it used to be to sustain a nation such as 
ours. or it wil’ not lend itself in full efficiency to the support of any 
war that does not thrust armed and bloodthirsty enemies through the 
very gates of our country to slay our people and burn our homes. The 
Roosevelt expedition was rich in possibilities for the creation of this 
sentiment. 

It is a mistake—a costly one. But in charity we bury it, for our own 
part, and wili continue to urge the people to support the Government, 
=a only as a patriotic duty but as a necessity which involves our very 
existence, 
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DAVID A. 


Or 


HOLLINGSWORTH, 


OHIO, 


HON. 


In tue Hovse or Representatives, 
Wednesday, May 23, 1917. 


Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, at the dose of 2 


week's debate on this bill by leaders on both sides of the House 
I believe it would be rendering a service to the country to in- 
clude under leave to print in the ConcresstonAr Recorp the fol- 
lowing remarkable editorial in this morning’s Washington Post, 
the leading independent journal of the Capital, from which so 
many Members draw inspiration; 
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KILL THE TAX BILL. 

The tax bill framed by the House is an unnecessary load upon ft 
people, who are suffering from extortionate food prices and the sho 
of disorganized business resulting from the entry of the United Sta: 
into the war. 7 j 

It is unnecessary to raise $1,800,000,000 by taxes during this ver 
It is unnecessary to violate the Constitution by trying to pass an 
post facto law. It is unnecessary to frighten industry by the prosy. 
of crushing taxes, just at the time when industry must gather stren t 
for the greatest expansion in its history if it is to help win the war. 

It is utterly unnecessary to tax foodstuffs that are already oy 
taxed by unregulated and unhung food pirates. ; 

If the United States were hard pressed by its creditors and its cred 
were in danger, there would be a necessity for heavy taxes. But t!} 
creditors of the United States are not asking for the small amount tha 
may be due them. On the contrary, they are willing to buy more of thi 
Government’s bonds. The credit of the United States is higher tha: 
that of any other nation in the world. Its own people are ready | 
lend it billions of money on long time and at lower interest than j 
paid by any other government 

Instead of taxing the people unnecessarily at this time Congress should 
raise money by long-time bonds. With this threat of ruinous taxation 
out of the way the liberty bonds would go like hot cakes. <A big blund: 
was made when the taxation bill was rushed into the House before th: 
bonds were sold. Individuals and industries are frightened out of the 
wits. They will not buy bonds when they fear they may have to pa 
excessive taxes. They are wondering whether they will be able to 1 
main in business. That is not the spirit that Congress should cultivat, 
among the people. It should reassure them that the Government 
financial burden will be distributed over a series of years; that no dis 
criminating taxes will be levied ; and that no section or industry is to |) 
penalized or favored for any reason whatever. 

The taxation bill in the House is a wet blanket upon Secretary M. 
Adoo’s campaign for the sale of the liberty bonds. As soon as possibl: 
the Senate should make known to the country that this bill will neve 
pass. Then the people will take heart again. Wheels will begin to 
turn and plans will be made to expand industry to meet the needs of the 
Government for fighting the war. Then the bonds will be bought up b) 
rich and poor. 

Let the Senate give the country to understand that the war is to be 
fought for all time, the end being the triumph of our democracy agains! 
the strongest assault that could be made against it. Let the people 
know that the immense cost of the war will be borne by those receiving 
the benefit of victory, as well as by those who endure the burden ani 
shed the blood needful for victory. As the benefit will run to posterity, 
let posterity pay part of the cost. It can not pay in blood, but it can 
pay part of the money cost. And since the greater and more populous 
and richer United States will be better able to pay its share, posterity 
will still be under a deep debt to the patriots of this day who pay more 
than money for victory. 

This Nation can not fight this war out of current revenues increased 
by taxation. It must go into debt. The sooner this fact is understood 
the better. The debt should be apportioned to the taxpayers over ai 
least 30 years. Fifty years would be better, since the taxpayers 50) 
years hence will be enjoying far greater benefits than those of the imme 
diate future, who will inherit the blood tax as well as the money tax 


The Daylight-Savying Plan as a War Measure. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM P. BORLAND, 


OF MISSOURI, 


In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, May 23, 1917. 


Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp I include the following data: 
Tur DAYLIGHT-SAVING PLAN AS A WAR MEASURE, 


L 


The daylight-saving plan was adopted as a war measure by 
Creat Britain, Germany, France, Italy, Austria, Holland, Den- 
mark, Norway, Sweden, Portugal, Australia, and Iceland. 

he year 1916 was the first year of operation of the plan in 
al( but the last two countries, which adopted the plan this year. 

A committee of the House of Commons which made a pre- 
liminary study of the question in 1908 and 1909 reported favor- 
ably a daylight saving bill, stating the results would be: 

“To promote the greater use of daylight for recreative pur- 
poses. 

“To lessen the use of houses licensed for the sale of intoxi- 
eating liquors. 

“To facilitate the training of the territorial force. 

“To benefit the physique, general health, and welfare of all 
classes of the community. 

“To reduce the industrial, commercial, and domestic expendi- 
ture on artificial light. 

“That the object of the bill, which is desirable and would 
benefit the community, can not be attained without legislation. 

“And that an alteration of the clock of one hour in April and 
a similar alteration of one hour in September is the best mode 
of attaining the object of the bill.” 
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II. 
REASONS WHY DAYLIGHT SAVING WAS ADOPTED AS A WAR MEASURE. 
(A) Economy: 
forth. 


In consumption of coal, oil, gas, light, | 


wae =O 


ENGLAND. 

1. The savings in the use of artificial light and fuel to produce 
this in England were estimated as $2,500,000 for the summer 
months alone. (Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 
vol. 82, no. 39, p. 304.) 

2, Mr. Hanbury Thomas, of the Seffield United Gas Co., 
suggested that a general estimate for the whole country can 
be arrived at from the figures of actual saving in coal given 
in the replies from those undertakings who use coal and no 
other fuel on the following plan: The amount of coal stated by 


The 
Las 


such undertaking—28 in number—to have been saved as a 
direct result of summer time works out in the aggregate at 
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1.449 per cent of the total annual quantity carbonized by them. | 


The total quantity of coal used by all gas undertakings in the 
United Kingdom in 1915 was, in round figures, 18,000,000 tons. 
Reckoning 1.449 per cent of those figures, therefore, the saving 
in coal affected by gas undertakings in the United Kingdom as 
a result of the 44 months of summer time may be put at about 
260,000 tons. 

Further, applying the same percentage to the total annual 
sum spent by consumers on gas—reckoned on the total annual 
sales of gas undertakings at 3 shillings per 1,000 cubic 
ihe saving in expenditures to consumers works out at 
£475,000. 

These estimates can not of course be regarded as anything 
but conjectural, but they represent the best that can be done with 
the figures and are not perhaps very far wide of the mark. 

(Report summer-time committee, England, February, 
page 12.) 


leet—- 


about 


1917, 


3. The parliamentary committee heard from over SO munici- | 


pal electrical light undertakings, from 50 to 60 private com- 
panies, and from 11 electric power companies. 
The estimates of the reduction in consumption of electric light 


vary very widely, from 1.25 per cent, in one case, to 55 per cent. 


The returns of the power companies give a mean reduction of | 


20 per cent for lighting purposes. 

Thirty-eight private companies furnished figures giving an 
estimate of reduction varying from 10 to 41 per cent, the mean 
for the 38 being 23 per cent. 


-—— 





Sixty-four municipal undertakings give a mean reduction of | 


18.3 per cent in units used for lighting. 
(Report summer-time committee, England, February, 
page 10.) 


1917, 


4. According to E. Houghton Fry, secretary of commiitee 
for regulation of petroleum supplies the economy affected 


by the daylight-saving act in consumption of illuminating oils in | 


England was 2} per cent of the consumption for the year; that is, 
about 11,500 tons. 

This seems to be a very modest proportion, but it should be remem 
bered that 11,500 tons represent two journeys by an oil tanker, which 
would occupy approximately four months, and this saving therefore 
can by no means be regarded as negligible. In fact, owing to the short 
age that is at present being experienced in these vessels the result is a 
very welcome one, 

5. The following data are taken from the report, association 
of chamber of commerce, United Kingdom, on the summer-time 
act of 1916. These statements are significant in view of the 
Jarge amount of daylight which England ordinarily has. 

All the chambers report that the operation of the act has re- 
sulted in a considerable saving in artificial light. The saving 
has been somewhat reduced by the fact that overtime has been 
worked in all centers, while the lighting restriction has probably 
increased it. Notwithstanding these factors the chambers are of 


the opinion that there has been considerable saving. In a few 
cases figures have been given as follows: > 
Belfast: Resulted in very appreciable saving of artificial 


light. 
lighting authorities, 
by 54 per cent than in the same months of 1915, while 
tricity there was a saving of 2 per cent. 

Blackburn: Decrease in gas consumption in Blackburn 
per cent, as compared with similar period in previous years. 
This is equal to a saving in coal of 1,710 tons. mption of 
electricity decreased by 20 per cent, or 25 per cent in the case of 
large shops. 

Edinburgh: Saving in city of Edinburgh considerably ex- 
ceeded £16,000. 

The following savings are given: 

(a) Large printing establishment, working all night, 
cent. 

(b) Large hotel, 9 per cent. 

(c) Another large hotel, 6 per cent. 


8.19 


Consu 


154 per 
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This has been proved by decreased revenue of municipal- 


In Belfast the consumption of gas was less 
in elec- | 


(d) Consumption of gas reduced by 8 per eet equal 
to over £6,000, 

(e) Electric light used, decrease | > per ce thoug = % 
some extent may have been due to police reg 

Manchester: The act did result in a s i | 
tion of gas ia Manchester. The decrease between 6 p nel 


1 a. m. amounted to 134,000,000 cul 





j ~ |” 
on the annual consumption, or equiy ilent 11.044) tons of onl 
In residential districts the electric light used was ce 
about 15 per cent on a previous year 

Newport: Saving estimated at from 15 to 25 per « 

Nottingham: The saving is put at 10 to 15 per cent 

Oldham: Returns by corporation showed goo ot 
quantity of gas and electricity used. 

Portstuouth: The saving is put at 25 per cent 

6. Mr. Herbert Samuel in the House of Commons M 
1916, said: 

The Government would not have dreamt of favor 
of inviting the Llouse to consider it unitess it had 
was essentially advantageous for war purposes 

The question of our coal supply is one which ivi 
cern. 

We are casting about in every direction for n 
supplies, and when a proposal is made wl w ’ 1 
convinced, would lead to a large econ i many ! 

| thousands of tons of coal in the course of a year, ¥ in ! 
that as a matter of indifference. 

7. The question was first brought to notice by the expert con 
mittee appointed to advise the Government on the dispo of 
the coal output. 

This central committee for the disposal of Coal unanimously 
passed a resolution urging the Government to adopt the day 
light saving plan in order to conserve the coal resources of the 
nation. 

8. The board of trade found if necessary to urge upon ail gas 
and electric light companies a reduction in their consumption 
of coal. 

9. The railway executive committee managing the ra 
on behalf of the Government favored the proposal (Pau 
tary Debates, House of Commons, May 8, 1916, p. 345.) 

FRANCE, 
[From summary, report of M. Maliavalle (Deputy) on behalf “ ¢ 
sion de l’'Enseignment et des Beaux Arts” on bill for renewal of 


mer time in 1917 and subsequent years. | 

1. The committee record two sets of estimates of the total say 
ing in coal for the whole country as follows: 

(1) The total quantity of coal consumed by gas undertakings 
in France annually being put at 5,000,000 tons and by elect: 
undertakings at 2,000,000—7,000,000 tons in all—an economy o 
10 per cent on this amount—which the committee think it fair 


take as result of summer time—gives about 60,000 tons over one 
month, 200,000 tons over three and one-half months leneth of 
summer-time period in France in 1916—360,000 tons over six 
months, 410,000 tons over seven mouths, 

Ifal5 per cent economy is reckoned the saving are estinutted 


t hires 


at about S7,500 tons over one month, 306,000 tons over 


and one-half months, 525,000 tons over six months, 612.000 tor 
over seven months. 

Reckoning a mean between these two calculations, the 
over six months is put at $42 500 tons and over seven 
511,000 tons, representing a saving in cost (est | 
750,000) and 51,000,000 (£2,030,000), respectivel) ( 
moyens qui pourraient approcher davantage de la vérite 

® The director of inventions affecting the national 4 
after studying figures of output of ¢ during e nel 
ceding and following the introduction 
restoration of normal time, concluded that the 

| gaslight might be put at 1 kilogram— somewhat « r | 
per person, or 1 ton for each 1,000 yx 

There are said to be 18,000,000 persons Ino Frances vise 
par le gaz,” so that the eco f « Ai 

amount to 18,000 tons per month, or more OOO OOO 
the whole year. 

The figure for electricity undertakings is estimated Oo oon 
siving a total of 300,000 tons—30,000,000 f1 r £1.190.00 
for gas and electricity combined. Half tl) dimount 
saved for the summer-time period. 

3. At the Calais Docks there was an i ( 
capacity of 250 tons each day of sumun 

t. At Marseille it was found possible t 
quantity of goods estimated at br nh 12.004 ‘ 
from July to Sept miber =-{ pp 1} 
tonnage unloaded. 

The municipal gas wor at Berl «le 
May and June. 1916, of OS WP cul 
fact that 18,000 new gas inet 
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six months of 1916, and the records from January to April 
showed an increase of 2,400,000 cubic meters output of gas as 
compared with 1915. 

The other countries of Europe are investigating the results of 
last year’s operation of the daylight-saving plan. (Report Eng- 
lish Commission, p. 17.) 





IIT. 
DAYLIGHT SAVING AS A WAR MBASURE IN THE UNITED STATES. 
(A) THE FOOD PROBLEM, 

1. This country is facing a very serious food problem the 
solution ef which, in part at least, lies in increased, intensive 
cultivation of the soil. All agricultural operations must cease at 
sunset, 

2. The daylight-saving plan offers opportunity to over 20,- 
000,000 workers engaged in trade, transportation, and other 
pursuits outside the field of agriculture for an extra hour of 
daylight after their workday is over for work on the land. 

Prof. Y. N. Carver, Harvard University, and former ‘Chief 
of the Rural Organization Service of the United States Govern- 
ment, Says: 

It woull be a great help to the movement for the increase of the pro- 
duction of food if workingmen had an extra hour of daylight in the 
evening for work in their gardens. An hour’s work a —"f in a garden, 
if wisely directed, will produce an amazing amount of food. 

I believe this to be of the utmost importance. Unless something un- 
foreseen happens, the world is going to experience the greatest food 
shortage within the next year that it has known since the Napoleonic 
wars. The chances are that there will be many hungry people in our 
large cities before another winter is over, not because there is not 
enough work for them to do, not because money wages will not be ‘high, 
but because food will be hard to get at any price. Anything which will 
enable workingmen to produce a part of their own food is, therefore, of 
the utmost importance. 

3. The national emergency food-garden commission is inspir- 
ing and aiding the planting of 1,000,000 food gardens in cities, 
towns, and villages. The product of these gardens will supply 
food yalued at $250,000,000. (See American Forestry, April, 
1917.) Daylight saving will give tremendous impetus te this 
movement through the additional daylight hour it offers workers 
and others. 

(B) CONSERVATION OF COAL AND OTHER MATERIAL RESOURCES. 

1. There is no doubt but what this country will achieve the 
savings that the European nations have experienced. 

(a) Robert L. Brunet, of the Rhode Island committee on 
public safety, estimated that Providence will save $60,000 yearly 
in lighting and fuel, and ‘the country would save $40;000,000 
annually. 

(b) The special committee of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce estimates that the country would save $100,000,000 annu- 
ally in the use of artificial light, on tasis of plan for operation 
entire year. 

(c) Cleveland saved $200,000 during the first six months’ oper- 
ation of the plan. 

(C) INCREASED EFFICIENCY OF WORKD®RS. 


1. In the summer a cool hour of the morning will be sub- 
stituted for a warm one of the afternoon. The strength of the 
workers will thereby be better conserved. 

2. There will be less danger from accident. 

(a) Artificial light will not be necessary at the end of the 
workday. 

(b) It is a well-known fact that industrial accidents occur 
most frequently in the late afternoon, the time when fatigue is 
great and efficiency low. An hour of this period will be shifted 
to the morning period. 

The executive council of the American Federation of Labor 
recently passed cay! he nie resolution : 


Resolved by the executive council of the American Federation of 
Labor, That we urge the inauguration of a ** daylight-saving”’ project 
tor the conservation of time and opportunity for great leisure and 
open-air exercise for the masses of the people, and we insist that in 
order that the change may be beneficial it must have its general appli- 
cation throughout the United States. We will gratefully receive from 
and actively give to any groups the fullest support in the attainment 
of the “‘ daylight-saving ” project so long as it shall be utilized for the 
purpose herein declared. 

It is the sincere hope that the movement ‘to inaugurate the “daylight 
saving” may be entirely successful and it will be our pleasure to con- 
tribate whatever may be in our power to that end. 


(D) HEALTH, 


Workers will be able to spend more time outdoors after the 
workday is over, owing to the additional hour of daylight. 

(n) More work in gardens. 

(b) Better use of recreational facilities. 

(c) Lessened eyestrain for workers due to use of artificial 
light. 

(d) Inerease in health of workers and their families. 

(e) The “rush” hour will come during daylight and lessen 
the risk of accident. 
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W. T. Sedgwick, professor of public health, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, and member Advisory Board, Hygienic 
Laboratory, United States Public Health Service, says: 


I am strongly in favor of the daylight-saving movement both for 
reasons of thrift and economy and because of its importance for the 
public health. 

By increasing the period of sleep in darkness, it would tend to pro- 
mote rest and diminish fatigue, since that sleep is best which falls in 
darkness and quietness. And by increasing by an hour a day the day- 
light time available for play and pleasure it weuld tend to promote 
outdoor life and exercise, both greatly needed in our increasingly seden- 
tary modern life. 


The adoption of the daylight-saving plan is being urged as 
& war measure by the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, representing over 800 trade and commercial bodies, 
Many other associations are urging immediate action. 

The advisory commission to the National Council of Defense 
passed a resolution indorsing the plan. 

Action on the plan as a war measure is urged by Massachu- 
setts Committee on Public Safety, Maine Committee on Public 
Safety, Vermont Committee on Public Safety, New Hampshire 
Committee on Public Safety, Rhode Island Committee on Public 
Safety, and Connecticut Committee on Public Safety. 

Many cities, towns, organizations, and individuals through- 
out the country are urging immediate action. 


The Army Bill. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON.HALVOR STEENERSON, 
OF MINNESOTA, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 
Wednesday, May 28, 1917. 


Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, now that the Army bill, 
containing selective conscription, has finally passed, we shall 
have the two systems, volunteer and conscription—draft—in 
full operation, side by side. In the Navy and in the Marine 
Corps the volunteer system prevails exclusively. In the 
National Guard and Regular Army the volunteer system pre- 
vails, except that if the required number is not obtained the 
draft will be applied to fill these organizations up to the re- 
quired strength. There does not seem to be any question of 
principle involved, but only one of expediency. Most people 
now concede that there is a universal obligation to render mili- 
tary service resting upon all able-bodied men when the country’s 
vital needs require it. But they are not agreed upon the wisdom 
or expediency of resorting to this extreme measure before the 
necessity for doing so has appeared. Many of us believed thit 
we should first give those willing to go a chance to do so, and 
that under the volunteer system we could get all the men re- 
quired and more than we could use. After the bill passed the 
House and was pending in the Senate, I received a letter from 
the editor of The Record, Mr. L. Benshoof, of Detroit, Minn., 
inquiring as to my reasons for my votes and attitude on the 
main provisions of the bill, to which I replied, in substance, 
as follows: 

In order to understand the questions presented in the con- 
sideration of the Army bill it should be recalled that under 
existing law the President is authorized to increase our mili- 
tary forces to about 1,000,000 men, first, by utilizing the vol- 
unteer enlistment system, and, second, by draft if necessary. 
The bill proposed by the War Department contemplated raising, 
first, half a million, and then such additional forces as to bring 
the total strength up to about 2,000,000 men by selective con- 
scription. It was not a question of universal liability to military 
service at all. The bill presented by the War Department pre- 
posed to select from the male citizens of the country every per- 
son between the ages of 19 and 25 years, and then exempt cer- 


| 
| tain members of that class physically defective or who had 
MORALS, AND SOOIAL WELFARE. 


religious scruples against war, and so forth. The male popula- 
tion ‘between the ages of 19 and 25 years is estimated at 
7,000,000, 42 per cent of which would be exempt from one cause 
or another, so there would remain about 4,000,000 between the 
uges mentioned from whom to select the additional forces of 
1,000;000 men. 

That the burden of raising this army should fall exclusively 
upon the young men between the ages of 19 and 25 years seemed 
unfair. Why a young man of the age of 19 or 20, who can not 
vote, should be compelled to serve in the Army at $15 per month 








— 


when those of 26 or over should be exempted and privileged 


to enjoy their earnings of four or five times that of the con- | tion. 


script Was hever explained. Universal military service has al- 


ways been understood to embrace al able-bodied men of mili- | 


tary age. While we recognize the right of conscription as a 
last resort, it has never in this or any other English-speaking 
country been considered the best method of raising an army. 
Every war in which we have ever engaged, from the Revolu- 
tionary War to the present time, has been fought by volunteers. 
The 5,000,000 or more men raised by England, now in the field, 
are volunteers, and it was only when necessity seemed to re- 
quire that conscription should be resorted to that it was adopted 
to raise the additional forces now in training. Canada, Austra- 
lia. and New Zealand have raised their forces by the volunteer 
system. The Army bill, while in Committee of the Whole, was 
<o amended as to raise the age of conscripts so as to embrace 
all between the ages of 21 and 40 years and the pay of the en- 
listed man was raised from $15 to $30 per month. After these 
amendments had been agreed to, although I believed that by the 
volunteer system we could have raised the forces more quickly 
and gotten better men, I yielded my judgment to the judgment 
of the majority and voted for the bill. 

The arguments for conscription in preference to the volun- 
teer system are based upon theory and not upon experience, 
Let us hope that it will be a success; but I believed, and now 
believe, that it would have been safer and wiser to have followed 
the light of experience of the past. In spite of the military 
critics, the wars we have waged in the past brought us victory 
and glory, and the mistakes they point out were not due to the 
volunteer system but to sending men into action before they 
were trained and disciplined in the arts of war. Had they 
been drafted men their failure would probably have been worse. 
That, at least, is the opinion of Gen. SHERwoop, a Representative 
from Ohio in this Congress, who rose from a private to a 
brigadier general in the Civil War, and who fought in 43 battles 
of that war, and who had command of both volunteers and 
drafted men. Here are extracts from his very able speech on 
this subject, delivered in this House April 26, 1917, to wit: 

“Mr. SHerwoop. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman who has just 
taken his seat says that the volunteer system was a fuaiiure 
during the Civil War. I deny it. History proves that that is 
not I claim that the conscript system during the war was 
a failure, and I am going to prove it before I take my seat. I 
have here an official report that will be presented for the first 
time on this floor of the draft riots throughout this country 
during the Civil War. And I am going to print it in the Recorp 
for the benefit of the “conscript fathers” on this floor [ap- 
plause] and throw some enlightenment on this question. 

“The advocates of conscription seem to lose sight of the fact 
that the vital question of the hour not what the most 
equitable way to raise an army, but the vital question is what 
is the best and speediest way to raise the most reliable and 
efficient army. There is no doubt the volunteer always is and 
always has been and always will be a better soldier than the 
so-called slacker. [Applause.] Another grave mistake the devo- 
tees of conscription make, and that is that conscription takes 
the rich and the poor all alike. As the family is the unit of 
society, let us see. I have recently been reading a very valuable 
pamphlet by Prof. George Nasmyth, a noted writer on-sociology, 
author of a book on social progress, and another valuable book 
‘A Study of Force as a Factor in Human Relations.’ This pamph- 
let deals with the question of universal military training or 
conscription, whichever you may call it. The argument for uni- 
versal military service is that it treats the rich and the poor 
alike. This argument is not sound. Let me quote from Prof. 
Nasmyth a paragraph that goes to the root of the whole question : 

“ Does universal military service involve equal sacrifice on the part 
of rich and poor alike? If both are killed, of course_both have made 
the last great sacrifice. But for the families of the twd men the differ- 
ence is very great. For the family of the poor man the loss of the bread 
winner means that the widow must go out to work; that the children 
must be deprived of an opportunity for education. For the rich man, 
on the contrary, no such sacrifice on the part of his family is 
His wife is not compelled to go out and work; his children are not dé 
prived of the opportunity of receiving a liberal education. 

“To that poor woman and her children life is a burden without 
hope. 

“As all our wars have been successful, all fought by volunteers, 
I am for the volunteer system for raising a patriotic and effec- 
tive army. As forcing unwilling men into the Army, even to 
fight for the life of the Republic, resulted in riots and rebellion 
and bloodshed, and was a conceded failure in our greatest anil 
longest enduring war, I am opposed to conscription now. The 
Statement, so often repeated on this floor, that the volunteer 
system is a failure rests solely upon the assertions of those 
who have had no experience in war and who have presented no 
argument to sustain their statements. When I state that the 
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draft system has always proved a disastrous failure in this 
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involved. | 


country I do not propose to rest the atement on mere ‘ 
Iam going to prove it 

* During our great Civil War, hich is fo on both sice 
almost exclusively by volunteers, we had in ti rinies of the 
Union from 1861 to 1865, 2,212,742 soldi Of this number, 
notwithstanding the drafts, covering a period line two 
years, less than 62,000 drafted men ever got vy at 
the front. | Applause. ] The talk heard n oor 
that an unwilling soldier, forced 
will and against his convictions, will make as ryvier ‘ 
valuable a soldier as a volunteer, who offers his 
eause of an all-prevailing sense of duty to his « 
country’s cause, is not only absurd but, absolute! ( 
During my four years’ service in the Civil War IT was 
sick and never off duty, hence I was always at the { 
observation. [Applause.] I was a member of three regiment 
and had as much experience, I believe, with both voluntee: 
and drafted men as any ex-soldier now living During 1 


Atlanta campaign of 110 days, every day under fire, I has 
sent to my regiment 72 drafted men from northwestern Oliio, | 
of that 72 men only 2 proved of any value, only 2 out of the 7 
[Laughter.} And you can not find a surviving soldier of th 
Civil War to-day in any part of the United States who will 
mit that he was forced inte the Army as a drafted man. 

“T could give you more proofs of the failure of conscript 
the time that tried men’s souls, and women’s 
rhese are memories of trial and travail burnt 
indelibly as long as life and memory shall last.” 

There is a moral and psychological foundation for 
much play to the will and individual choice as possible. 

Modern war is not only a struggle on the battle field, but a con 
test of all the industrial, intellectual, and economic forces of 
nation. The efforts of those on the farm, in the factory, forest, 
or mine, the chemist in his laboratory, the scientist in his stud 
are all as necessary as those of the soldiers in the field, but if 
the task of the soldier that involves a direct risk of human lift 
It has always been customary when extremely dangerous tas! 
confront, either in peace or war, to call for volunteers. No o 
desires to bear the responsibility for the death of a fellow hun 
being if it can be avoided. 

When it was desired to block the channel of Santiago Bay 
as to bottle up Cervera’s fleet by sinking the collier Merrima 
right under the Spanish guns, it seemed to be a task involving 
certain death of those engaged, and they called for voluntee 
and Hobson and his heroic comrades came forth. 

When Sir Ernest Shackleton and his crew of 52 were maro« 
last year on Elephant Island, facing starvation in GO days wi 
word for help could be sent in an open boat across the Antarcti: 
Sea SOO miles, he called for volunteers, and every man offered 
himself, although the chance of life to be as 1 in 100 
He chose five of the best sailormen to go with him, and he added 
in telling the story, “ it was a sort of selective draft, you know. 
The successful rescue of the explorers touched the heart of the 
world and will be an incentive to heroic effort in time to come 
The idea of compulsion takes away the glory and ineentive to 
such effort, both in peace and war. Let us hope, therefore, that 
when the new system of selective draft is put into effect we can 
overlook this aspect of the case, and that all the patriotic young 
men registered and fit for service will offer themsel\ 
so that all chosen can truly be called volunteers, to fight and to 
die, if need be, for our country’s cause and that “ government of 
the people, by the people, and for the people shall 
from the earth.’ 
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The Revenue Bill—Is It a Legislative Joke ?—Taxing Busi- 
ness Out of Business—Why Not Go After Money Where It 
Is Instead of Looking For It Where It Won't Be?—Can 
We Never Be Consistent? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM J. CAI 


WISCONSIN, 


) 
L 


a’ 
OF 
REPRESENTATIVES, 

1917. 

Mr. CARY. Mr. Speaker, the first session of the Sixty-fifth 
Congress is making history every day. Beautiful history ' If 
the epoch we are living in were not so deeply serious, i the 
issues confronting us were not so ghasily and tragic, one might 
almost be tempted as the days go by and one proposition after 
another is introduced tle absurd than the — 
preceding it— I repeat issue were not tragic one 
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might almost be tempted to remark in the language of vaude- 
ville, “it is to laugh!” 

But the days for laughter or even smiles are over and we 
will soon be confronted by a situation that will compel even the 
most frivolous to pause in his frivolity. Grave events in the 
history of mankind are impending, and while we are wasting 
precious time, splitting hairs over trivialities the mills of God 
are grinding, and— 

Tho’ the mills of God grind slowly, 
.°t they grind exceeding small; 


Tho’ with patience He stands waiting, 
Witk exactness grinds He all. 


There is a heavy, heavy responsibility resting on us all in 
these days, and the sooner we get away from the dreary, fool- 
ish vagaries that are filling each idle hour we spend and awake 
to 1 realization of what we are up against, the better it will be 
for the country; aye, the world; the better for our constituents, 
and I am of the opinion that it will also be better for our rela- 
tively unimportant selves. 

The various distinguished members of the Ways and Means 
Committee have finished apologizing for the revenue Dill, va- 
rious other Members have been offering all kinds of amend- 
ments, and still other Members have introduced propositions 
for the raising of more revenue and the conservation of our 
resources, 

In the meantime, judging by the reports in the press the big 
loan is being subscribed to in a manner just about as leisurely 
as the manner in which Congress is passing war measures, and 
all kinds of publicity campaigns are being suggested to make 
the people cough up for the Liberty Loan. 

The optimistic members of the Ways and Means Committee 
have figured out almost to a penny what a lot of money the bill 
is going to produce, but if the various sections are examined 
carefully and their ultimate effect on business considered, I am 
afraid a time of disappointment is at hand, and there will be a 
deficit in many cases where a revenue is expected. 

A learned judge once said, “ The power to tax is the power to 
destroy,” and I am very much inclined to believe that in the 
process of taxation we are proposing we are going to tax a lot 
of our industries out of business and kill the goose that lays the 
golden egg. It is not my intention to go into a detailed analysis 
of the bill, or the various amendments and other propositions. 
What is the use? We will patch up some kind of a bill and the 
Senate will pull it to pieces. snip some corners from our patches, 
add a few choice patches of their own, and then it will go to con- 
ference and after a weary wait a bill will be passed and the 
public will have to put up or shut up. 

And in cases where the revenue promises and probably would 
produce a substantial revenue there have already been intro- 
duced in both Houses of Congress measures and resolutions that 
would lop off a goodly part of the possible revenue. 

Several propositions are now pending in Congress which give 
the President certain extraordinary powers—powers that never 
before in the history of mankind were conferred upon the head 
of a nation by the legislative body thereof. I very much doubt 
the constitutionality of the proposed legislation, but. as we all 
know, in war times right gives way to might. Among the 
powers to be given the President by this proposed legislation is 
that of either prohibiting entirely, or at least partially, the use 
of any cereals for the manufacture of malt or spirituous liquors, 
In other words, as a war measure, he can declare the whole 
country “bone dry” without the consent of the individual 
States or of the people living in these States. Every thinking 
man will understand at a glance the absurdity of such a propo- 
sition, and I have sufficient faith in the common sense of Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson not to believe that he would exercise such 
power even if the prohibitionists in-and out of Congress should 
succeed In giving him such power. Outside of some insignificant 
local successes our prohibition friends have not been very suc- 
cessful of recent dates, 

Congress, through the Committee on Rules, and also through 
the Committee on the Judiciary, has halted the prohibition 
amendment to the Constitution; and the Committee on Ways 
and Means, in fornmulating a bill by means of which it is hoped 
to raise a large part of the cost of the war in which we are now 
engaged, has almost doubled the tax now paid on malt and 
alcoholic liquors. And in doing so the committee felt that it 
would have the patriotic cooperation of the American brewers 
and distillers. Instead of protesting against any increase in 
the Federal taxes now paid by the distillers, they themselves 
made the suggestion that during the war their taxes should be 
doubled. I have before me a letter written by the president of 
the Distillers’ Securities Corporation, of New York, dated May 


2, 1917, in which he says: 
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On behalf of the Distillers’ Securities Corporation I desire to sub 
mit the following facts, which have been collated after very carefy! 
investigation. These facts are submitted for the purpose of enabling 
the Congress of the United States to determine what tax should durin 
the continuance of the war be levied upon spirits, alcohol, and whisky 
all embraced in the general term ‘ distilled spirits." This is the firs: 
time that this company has undertaken to present its views in conn: 
tion with the pending tax question. No committee and no attorn: 
and no agent and no person has had any authority to speak for th 
company or to present its views. We do not know that any such re; 
resentation has been made, but in order to clear the atmosphere y 
make this statement so that our views shall not be confused with ay 
ideas or arguments heretofore presented. 

This company owns or controls distilleries located in Kentucky 
Indiana, Iilinois, Maryland, and elsewhere. ‘The capacity of its di. 
tilleries is nearly 50 per cent of the total grain distillery capacity © 
the United States. As it is the duty of everyone in the United Stat: 
to render every possible service to our Government, we are prepar: 
and anxious to contribute our share’ In accordance with this detern 
nation we, on February 7, 1917, tendered to the Government the use . 
all our distillery facilities for war purposes 

The present internal-reveaue tax is $1.10 per proof gallon on ; 
distilled spirits used for beverage purposes. The total tax collect 
from this source during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, wa 
$148 565,963.45. 

We are in favor of increasing garing the period that the pres 
war continues the tax from $110 to $2.20 per proof gallon, TT) 
increase of $1.10 per proof gallon over the present tax will, upon th 
basis of last year’s withdrawals, yield to the Government during 1¢! 
present fiscal year $148,565,963.45 :n excess of the revenue deri, 
from this industry during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, or 
total of $293,131.926.90. 

Now, this may be regarded as a very patriotic and genero) 
offer. I am not aware that the brewers have made a simi] 
offer to the Government, but I do know, as the Representative, | 
part, of a city wherein the brewing business is one of the chi 
industries, that the brewers have not protested against the tix 
on beer being raised from $1.50 to $2.50 a barrel, as I underst:: 
is the intention of the Committee on Ways and Means. TT! 
increase of $1.25 a barrel will give to the Government the su: 
of $500,000,000 at least, including the increase revenue from (| 
tilled spirits. Now, half a billion dollars annually is a su 
that is beyond the comprehension of the average professio: 
prohibitionist, and it is nearly one-third of the amount we mus 
raise annually by taxation for the prosecution of the war. Ar 
the prohibitionists willing to guarantee to raise this sum by some 
other way of taxation if the President should comply with th« 
wishes and prohibit the manufacture of distilled and malt bey- 
erages during the period of the war? I admit that as long : 
this manufacture is going on men will drink, and if the manuf: 
ture is stopped some of them, even professional prohibitionists 
will manufacture whisky or some alcoholic product under th 
name—will make it themselves and not pay one cent to 
Government. 

Let me remind my friends the professional prohibitionisi 
that the prohibition of the manufacture of alcohol—and as lo 
as alcohol is produced alcoholic liquors will be consumed—wo1 
nullify all of our preparations for war and would make t¢! 
country as helpless as a newborn baby. No smokeless pow 
can be made without alcohol, and every time one of our big gu 
speaks at least 50 pounds of alcohol are destroyed. This f: 
alone shows the absurdity of the demand of the prohibitionist 
Of course, they will say that it is not the intention to stop ¢! 
manufacture of alcohol for industrial or scientific purposes. © 
course not; but, as far as Tam concerned, I would not have a | 
fessional prohibitionist about any plant manufacturing alcolw’. 

Our prohibition friends favor the suggestion to give the Pre- 
dent the power to prohibit the use of cereals for the manuf: 
ture of spirituous and malt liquors on two grounds. One is thut 
thereby alcohol would be kept from our soldiers in the field «1 
the other is that thereby a possible shortage of breadstuffs in t! 
country may be averted. That sounds all right, but it is 1 
By a ukase of the late Czar the Russian soldier may have be 
deprived of his vodka, although I believe that their oflicers s| 
get more than they can carry comfortably and safely; but 
all know that Tommy Atkins get his drink of something decided!) 
stronger than water, and a French soidier without his wi! 
would be like a German soldier without his beer or an Americ 
soldier without his gun. Now, there is no immediate dans 
that our boys will come in contact with the compulsory sol: 
Russians, but they are very apt to come in contact with the En: 
lish and the French, and, like true comrades, they will * driu 
from the same canteen.” Even if we grant the absurd clai! 
that prohibition is necessary for the protection of our soldie! 
why should the people be affected thereby who are not soldier 
Even if we raise an army of 2,000,000 men, it would contain ™ 
2 per cent of the population of the country, and why should 
per cent be deprived of something they have been accustomed | 
in order to prevent 2 per cent from getting it? That part of ¢! 
question is not only absurd but ridiculous. Now, as to a possil) 
shortage of breadstuffs in this country. Some of our prohibitic 


friends are not only sincere and conscientious, but they stat 
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their case in an admir: 
if those who differ with them. One of these men 
\. Howard, of Rochester, N. Y., who tour 
eainst the saloon and in favor of prohibition, under the auspices 
fan organization known as the International Burea 


Ir. 
now lectur 


is on 


* > ae 
t f : rrr) 
ror hetorm 


i am afraid that much of the good Mr. Howard can do is lost 
reason of the company he keeps in his lecture tour 
I have read with much interest the speech he deliveres ere 
Washington on April 15, in which he advoeated very ear- 
estly prohibition as a war measure. Of course he quoted sta- 
by the ton, but, unfortunately for his argument, his 
-ratisties were all exaggerated and wrong. For instan Mr 
Howard said that 110,000,000 bushels of grain were used annu- 
in the production of whisky and beer; that this quantity 


and 140,.000.000 gal- 


rrain made 2,000,000,000 gallons of beer 








of whisky: and that if this grain had been, ere d into 
and baked into bread, it would have furnished a loaf of 
| every day in the year for 15,000,000 families If Mr. 
| ‘d, in the interest of truth, had consulted the official re- 
rts of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, and if he ki 
between 40 and 60 per cent of all the grain used by the 
lier and the brewer is returned to the farmer—especially to 
the dairy farmer—in the shape of the most nutritious feed for 
‘ e. he might have modified his statements. No let us 
have the correct statistics on the materials used for 4d illed 
nirits, based on the report of the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. For the year 1916 the amount of ‘ain used 

el of the following: 

Bb i 
( Hoa 42 
} 1G. ¢ 

t 7 Z 2 30, 588 
W) i3 
‘ =~ aa . ‘ 
Ot i i! SS2 

estimated ield of 4.6 yould ¢ 1s ‘ i, S4 iO 

used in distillation “ 192 232 

Vith an estimated yield of .75 f ting in 114, 5 110 
Of the 39,688,952 bushels o rain used in distilling, at a low 
lation, over 30 per cent, or over 15,000,000 bu S are 
‘ved in the shape of valuable feed for cattle ( | 
i916 was an abnormal one in the distilling industr: he 

il preduction of spirits was over 249,000,000 Of 

er $4,000,000 gallons were used in the making i 
min this country and 37,000,000 gallons were exported 

‘¢ in making ammunition abroad. The total am t of ¢ 

1915 used in distillation was only 14,259,842 bushe In 
1914 the figures were 21,515,699 bushels. 

Ni for the brewers. They used in the same ye for 
bre ng 48,000,000 bushels of barley, 15,000,000 bushels of « } 
grits, and 2,000,000 bushels of rice. Total 65,000,000 bushel 
Of this quantity, 57,142,657 bushels were recovered for utiliza- 
tion as dairy feed and horse rations. This leaves but a loss 
of a little less than 8.000.000 bushels of grain in the brewi 
business, and the financial loss is more than made up by the 
value of the cattle feed which is far greater than that of the 
raw grain. Now, compare these official figures with those of 


Mr, Norton, and it will be seen that Mr. Norron, in the in 
terest of prohibition, and I presume in the interest of truth, 
exaggerates to the tune of eighty seven and one-h; iNion 


bushels, 


Brewers and distillers used together 104.688.9352 bushels 





i ol 
rain, Of these 57,.142.657 bushels were recovered by the 
brewers and ahout 15,000,000 bushels by the distiller not ac 
counting for the grain used for the manufacture of alcohol for 
the ammunition makers. This makes a total of 72,142,657 


bushels recovered at a greater value and a combine 
tion of 32,546,295 bushels of grain by the brewers an 
Mr. Norton, however, claims the consumption of 
bushels of grain by the brewing and distilling interests 
does not appear to be worried at all by the little discrepancy 
eighty-seven and one-half millions. And so it is with all 
statistics our prohibition friends bring forward to bolster 
their case. 

The brewers used but 1.382 per cent of the 


I 
l¢ 
110,000,000 
and 
of 
the 
up 
ot 


total grain crop 
1916, and the distillers only about eight-tenths of 1 per cent, 
making no allowance whatever for the grain recovered as feed. 

Now, consider what grain is principally used by the brewers 
and then figure out the correctness of the claim of the pro- 
hibitionists that the grain used by the brewers and distillers 
would furnish bread for 15,000,000 people for a whole year. 
not a 
barley. 
United 


Of the 65,000,000 bushels of grain used by the brewers 
single kernel was wheat, but 
Who has ever heard of barley 
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the resolution I introduced on 





append to my remarks: 
Joint resoitution to prevent the | it te pl 
put « War 

Resolved, ete That the following measure i 
possibility of private profit being made out of wa 

First. A graduated income tax levied Congre pol al 
incomes above $5,000, which shall amount to ription 4 
in excess of $100,000 a year. 

Second. Immediate cor riptior y the Government « ra 
telegraphs, telephone and the operatis he " 


e without 


private pi 
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Third. Immediate conscription by the Government of all natural re- 
sources, including mines and oil aells, and their operation under the 
Bureau of Mines without profit. 

Fourth. The Government shall deal with the workers in 
scripted industry through the organizations formed by the 
with due safeguards fur the right of unorganized workers. 
protect both the Government and the workers. 

Fifth. Immediate conscription and operation by the Government of 
all food storage warehouses for the service of the American people, and 
the gassing of a law making speculation in food supplies an act of 
treason under the Articles of War. 
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The War-Revenue Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
LOUIS C. CRAMTON, 
OF MICHIGAN, 
In tne Hovse or RepreseNTATIVES, 


HON. 


Wednesday, May 23, 1917. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, while the revenue bill, which 
has to-day passed the House, was pending in Committee of the 
Whole, I moved to strike out section 502, because of its imper- 
fections. In my remarks at that time, on page 2618 of the 
Recorp of May 19, I pointed out those imperfections. Since then 
I have given the matter further consideration, and suggest to 
those in charge of the measure the following amendment, which, 
I believe, will correct the defects, obviate endless controversy 
in the operation of section 502, recognize in the law itself the 
exemption which the courts will assure State or local govern- 
ments, and avoid exempting many public officers from the tax 
when the circumstances are such that they should not be 
exempted. 

The following is the suggested amendment: 

Strike out— 

Sec. 502. That no tax shall be imposed under section 500 upon any 
payment received for services rendered to officers or employees of the 
United States, or of any State or political subdivision thereof, in the 
course of their official business. 

And insert in lieu thereof the following: 

Sec. 502. That no tax shall be imposed under section 500 upon any 
payment received for services rendered to the United States, or to any 
State or political subdivision thereof, or to officers or employees of the 
United States, or of any State or political subdivision thereof, in the 
course of their official business: Provided, That such exemption from tax 
upon payments for such services rendered to such officers or employees 
shall only be allowed in the event there is presented by such officer or 
employee, at the time of such payment, a certificate issued by the Federal, 
State, or local government, as the case may be, of which he is an officer or 
employee, identifying bim as such and certifying that the service in 
question as required in the discharge of his official duties and that the 
expense thereof is to be borne by such Federal, State, or local govern- 
ment. 





The Revenue Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. WALDOW, 
OF EW YORK, 


In toe House or REepresENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, May 23, 1917. 


Mr. WALDOW. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, I realize the 
fact that this revenue bill, which provides for raising the vast 
sum of over $2,000,000,000 of revenue, is a war measure, and war 
demands a sacrifice or it should demand a sacrifice from every 
individual who has had the protection and all the privileges of 
a free country, and I feel certain that every American is ready 
to perform his part and is ready to accept his share of this 
sacrifice and will cheerfully bear his just portion of this burden 
necessary for the operations of the Government. No patriotic 
man is unwilling to contribute to the Government and contribute 
generously. But to do so he must have something to contribute. 
Tax his business to the verge of bankruptcy, demand contribu- 
tion from industries that border on confiscation, and nothing 
but destruction can follow, and destruction of business and of 
industry means destruction of sources of Government incomes. 
We should insist at this time upon the reestablishment of a re- 
spectable protective tariff, which will not only be invaluable 
after the war, but would immediately produce hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars for the war treasury. This bill will produce lit- 
tie, if any, immediate revenue. 
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Our Nation's experience in the past reveals the fact thy 
taxes levied upon the people in times of war are not alwiy 
repealed in times of peace. In fact, an extra war tax of abo) 
a hundred million dollars was raised for the purpose of carr 
ing on the Spanish-American War, and while some items in t}; 
bill were repealed there was very little decrease in the amoy 
of revenue collected several years after peace had been 
clared. In view of this fact, I believe we want to use our vy 
best methods and our very best judgment in spreading this ¢: 
in such a way so if necessity arises we will not be called up 
to repeal many of its provisions. 

My personal regard for all of the members of the Ways a 
Means Committee is the very highest. I admire and saci 
their ability. I am certain of their integrity and I do not 
lieve there is a single member of that powerful committee y 
would attempt to support or ask his follow colleagues to s 
port and pass this bill unless he himself felt certain tha 
was a fair and wise measure and would spread this taxation 
a just and equitable manner throughout our Nation. 

Having this deep personal regard for the members of |! 
committee, I regret my inability to support this bill in 
present form, I have many reasons which seem to justify | 
position for casti.* my vote against this bill. When we « 
sider the sluggish, uncertain business conditions which pri 
in almost every section of thts country, these same conditi 
having been brought about largely by the lack of man pov 
and a sufficient amount of help not being available in the ) 
few years, not only in our large cities with their many la: 
and various manufacturing industries; when you take 
consideration our intention to add to this shortage of 1 
power by raising an army of a million men, and added 
that million men an immense amount of labor needed to | 
vide for all of the necessities of that immense army, we n 
not wonder at our business men being at sea, particularly w! 
the general impression that prevails throughout this Natio 
an opinion that the Government is going to conscript and se 
all available and necessary labor for various enterprises | 
are needed for the carrying on of this war. 

What I have said about the shortage of man power in « 
manufacturing industries is also true in regard to the agri 
tural districts; in fact, the farmer is in more trouble than 1! 
manufacturer. There is no doubt in my mind but what 
farmer is anxious and ready to plant every available inch 
ground on his farm, but he has many handicaps to contend 
He is confronted with a nation-wide shortage of seed, and ov 
to the unusual short and poor crops of last year many farme: 
find themselves without sufficient funds to purchase the 
available seeds at the high price asked for this seed. Adi 
to this is a question, in his mind, will he have sufficient li 
to harvest a large crop if he has the good fortune to sow a larg 
tract of land. 

Now, gentlemen, considering from a business viewpoint 1! 
feeling of depression and uncertainty which prevails througli 
our land, I believe it unwise to attempt to raise this vast amou 
of revenue by taxation at this time. This war is not foug 
merely for present-day peace but for a peace which will ext: 
for the years throughout to come. I am in favor of this gene 
tion paying for this war, and we can do so. I know that (| 


} 


various departments have asked for a revenue bill that will 
raise $2,200,000,000 to prepare this country for carrying on t! 
war, but it is only proper and just to allow the people an op): 


tunity to prepare to pay for it. Part of this vast sum can be iu 
should be raised by bonds. I desire to give the individual 
opportunity to familiarize himself with this new condition 
affairs that has suddenly been thrust upon us. I want him | 
have an opportunity to readjust his former mode of living «1 
his former way of thinking and spending. I want to give tly 
business man an opportunity to complete some of his contra: 
entered upon under conditions of peace. I want him to pay his 
share of this burden, and I know he is ready to do so, Right 
now, Mr. Speaker, I want to commend and congratulate many 
the big business men of my district for their patriotism, many ©! 
them having expressed a willingness; yes, even a desire to giv 
the United States all of their profits during the period of tli's 
war, but they protest, and they are justified in protesting agains 
the enactment of laws that will confiscate and bankrupt tlie! 
and I am certain if this bill in its present form becomes a law | 
will decrease instead of increasing revenues in many of 
provisions. 

There is no question in my inind that it will demoraiize man) 
manufacturing industries and be the means of bankruptihs 
many of them, causing a loss of revenue from manufacturin- 
plants who under a fair moderate tax would be able to pay al! 
excess profits tax, and many of their officers and other workmen 
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would pay an income tax. If this bill becomes a law, it will be 
the means of closing many manufactcries and forcing many men 
out of employment. You will not only lose an immense amount 
of revenue but will inflict a hardship and an injustice upon the 
workingman in every phase of his life. This is also true of our 


farmers, who will be unable to find markets for their products | 


if vou destroy and demoralize business in general. I believe the 
section containing the retroactive tax unconstitutional. I 
believe taxing the gross receipts of any industry not only unjust 
but in this case discriminating. Many of the articles you pro- 
nose to tax are taxed four or five times before reaching th 
sumer. In fact, the passage of this bill will do more toward 
increasing the high cost of living with*less chance of carning a 
living than any other one thing I know of. 
After reading this bill, section after section, item by item, and 
a long careful study of every individual item, I most 
heartily agree with your chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee in his statement ‘ that he will have to close his eyes 
voting for certain sections of it,” and also agree with him 
that the best excuse he can find fer presenting fis bill in its 
»resent form for our consideration is the excuse, * We need the 
money.” I do not believe we need it bad enough at this time to 
sidetrack all fairness and justice. I do not believe it to 
single out individual industries and impose and duplicate over 
nd over again a tax that can not fail to destroy and ruin by 


IS 


e con- 


fter 


’ ¢ 
just 


virtue of its immense burden any industry so taxed. I can not 
imagine this Congress passing a law so truly un-Ainerican. I 
ill not have to close ny eyes in yoting against it. 


Message of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America to All Christian People of the Nation. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


FE 


HON. JACOB E. 


OF MISSOURI, 


MEEKER, 


In THe Hovse or Represenratives, 
ioe: 


Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
inarks I wish to insert herewith a part of a message of 
ederal Council of the Churches of Christ in America to all 
the Christian people of the Nation. This message was drafted 
at 2 special session of the council held at Washington May 7. 
[t should be read, pondered, and heeded by every man, woman, 
and child in our Nation. The message is as follows: 


Friday, May 25, 


_ We enter the war without haste or passion, not for private or na- 
tional gain, with no hatred or bitterness against those with whom we 
contend, 


No man can foresee the issue of the struggle. It will call for all the 


strength and heroism of which the Nation is capable. What is the 
miss.on of the church in this hour of crisis and danger? It is to bring 
all that is done or planned in the Nation's name to the test of the 


mind of Christ. 

That mind upon one point we do not all interpret alike. With sin 
cere conviction some of us believe that it is forbidden the disciple of 
Christ to engage in war under any circumstances. Most of us believe 
that the love of all men which Christ enjoins demands that we defend 
with ail the power given us the sacred rights of humanity. But we 
are all as one in loyalty to our country and in steadfast and whole- 
hearted devotion to her service. 
dere members of the Church of Christ the hour lays upon us spe 

Yo purge our own hearts clean of arrogance and unselfishness. 

To steady and inspire the Nation. 

To keep ever before the eyes of ourselves and of our allies the ends 
for which we fight. 

To hold our own Nation true to its professed aims of justice, liberty, 
and brotherhood. os 
To testify to our fellow Christians in every land, most of all to those 
from whom tor the time we are estranged, our consciousness of unbroken 
unity in Christ, 

To unite in the fellowship of service multitudes who love their 
enemies and are ready to join with them in rebuilding the waste places 
AS soon as pen shall come. 

‘To be diligent in works of relief and mercy, not forgetting 
a of the spirit, to which as Christians we are especially 

>, 

To keep alive the spirit of prayer, that in these times of strain and 
sorrow, men may be sustained by the consciousness of the presence and 
power of God. 

To hearten those who go to the front, and to comfort their loved 
ones at bome. 

To care for the welfare of our young men in the Army 
coer aaey may be fortified in character and made strong to r 

To be vigilant against every attempt to arouse the spirit of vengeance 
and unjust suspicion toward those of foreign birth or sympathies 


ean protect the rights of conscience against every attempt to invade 


ial 


those 
com- 


and Navy 
sist temp 
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To maintain our Christian institutions and a 
| the soul of our Nation ma, be nourished and renewed 
worship and service of Almighty God 
To guard the gains of cducation and of si prog and econot 
freedom, won at so great a t, and to make full use of the occasion to 


set them still further forward, even by and through t 
To keep the open mind and the forward look, that the lessons learned 
in war may not be forgotten when comes that t 1d sucred pe for 
which we pray. 
| Avove all, to call men everywhere to new obedience to the w our 
Father, God, who in Christ has given Himself in f i 
for the redemption of the world, and who invited \ Ilim 
His ministry of reconciliation. 
To such service we would summon our fellow Ct 
name. In this spirit we would dedicate ourselves and | that we i 
to the Nation's cause this hope 


With 
ler 





men of good will 
and ] olated 


( i 
kingdom of the w 
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War-Revenue 


HON. WIELLIAM W. HASTINGS, 


OF OKLAILOMA 


In tue House or Representatives, 


NW edn 


Mr. Speaker, [T am submitting here 
patriotic editorial taken from the ‘Times-Democrat, a 
paper published at Muskogee, Okla., in my district, 
that everyone should do something in this emergency 
of the Government 


sdau, May 1014 


The 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HASTINGS. vith 


| ] i 
| alaily 
ndvocating 
in Support 
ing that a successful 


and recogniz war can not 





be conducted without the payment of special taxes. The editeo 
rial is entitled “ Pay your war tax and don’t whine,” and i 
follows: 
PAY YOUR WA \X AND 
The Times-Democrat does not like to hear oppo 
industry or that on proposed war 
It may be a hardship on some ind \ { 
This is war! 
And war means sacrifices 
Your sacrifice may come in the form of a tax - 
If so, pay it and don’t whine Certainly no ma unwilling to make 
Some saet It mav l tru that me ind t! indiv unl 
may have to pay more in proportion than othe ut what if you do 
The man who gets killed on the tiring line pays n than the ma 
who does not get killed yet what would happen if there should 
objection from one division of soldiers to going to a dangerous point 
because some other division was not ordered to an equally dangerous 
position ? 
Every man must be a soldier in this war, whether he is on the batt! 
| ficlds or manning an indust: Thi ; no time to shirk or cavil 
| President Wilson, Congress, and the Council of National Defense are 
| doing what seems to be est to protect the citizens of thi eountry. 
| They may make some mistakes, but that is neither for you nor I to say 
| when duty calls and the command is given. If we do not follow intelli 
} gently and willingly what must the inevitable result be? It is proposed 
} that newspapers bear their share in the war by paying increased posta 
|} rates. There is no way to pass this tax along to the reader 
Whatever that tax is. the Times-Democrat is going to pay it, just 
long as its revenues sre enough to make the payment, and it going t 
be the first money paid. And if this war situation should demand 
and the tax is doubled, still this newspaper proposes to | without a 
word. 
lor this is war 
The Revenue Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. JAMES A. FREAR, 


OF WISCONSIN 
In rue Louse or Representatives, 
Friday, May 25, 1917. 
Mr. FREAR. Mr. Speaker, this revenue bill, according to 
estimates, will raise $1,S00,000,000. or about one-third of the 
estimated expenditures for Government purposes to June 30, 


1918. Financial authorities in the House say the Nation’s credit 
will be injured and bonds at present interest rates will become a 
drug on the market unless this proportion of our expenditure 
| ean be raised by direct tax. That is based on the 
| of our own and all other Governments 7 tax is to carry on 
he bill to 


past experience 


the war in which we are now engaged comes 
unanimously supported by every member of the committee, 26 
in number, and I can not agree with those who say that they 
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will vote against the only revenue bill because of some items or 
provisions it contains. 

Men honestly disagreed on the resolution committing our 
country to enter the European war. <A casualty list of over 
40,000,000 men and a mortality loss of 7,000,000 through battle 
and sickness is only one chapter taken from the most frightful 
conflict of all history—a war in which at one time it seemed pos- 
sible this country might eventually become the agency in bring- 
ing about an honorable and lasting peace for the world. We 
are now engaged in that war with every Government resource 
and every citizen pledged to its winning. Again, men honestly 
differed not as to the size of our Army but over the question 
of volunteers or conscription alone for an army of 1,000,000 men. 
Congress decided against the volunteer system in favor of con- 
scription, and that is now the law. On the $7,000,000,000 appro- 
priation for war purposes we unanimously agreed to expend 
that amount of money. With this record of legislation cover- 
ing the war and armies and money pledged to the war, I can 
not understand how any man will vote against the only revenue 
bill before us with which to meet these obligations, imperfect 
though the bill may be. 

I have voted for many specific and I believe worthy amend- 
ments which were defeated. However, it must be remembered 
that every owner of a shop, office, farm, or home must pay taxes 
on his property whether he be prosperous or not, and that thou- 
sands of fathers and mothers would give down to the last dollar 
if thereby a safe return could be secured for some member of 
their family called to the front, even though the service is vol- 
untary. “All our resources” have been pledged by the Presi- 
dent, and that means every man and every dollar. War means 
sacrifice, and when we say certain ones shall fight our battles 
we also say that every dollar, if need be, will be given to main- 
tain our armies at the front. I wish this bill could be changed 
in some particulars, but it is the only revenue bill before us, 
has the unanimous support of the committee, and if the motion 
to recommit for needed amendmeuts fails, I shall vote for the 
bill. 

Mr. Speaker, pursuant to the leave to print I attach hereto 
resolutions adopted by the public-defense organizations of my 
home county, wherein is set forth in patriotic terms the loyal 
support of that people to the successful prosecution of the war, 
and I am sure the resolutions speak the sentiments of all the 
people of the State which I have the honor in part to represent: 


Whereas the greater part of the civilized world is now engaged in the 
throes of war in which all of the devices of destruction which have 
been produced by modern inventive genius and scientific research 
are being employed ; and 

Whereas our Government and our peors, rather than to resort to arms, 
have long and patiently suffered inc!znities, including the murder of 
eur citizens, ruthlessly imposed upoi us by the German autocratic 
and military government in its endeavor to extend its power over 
peoples enjoying representative government; and 

Whereas said German Government and its allies, acting under its domi- 
nating influence, have, during almost three years, stubbornly refused 
to respect the appeals of neutrals to observe the laws of nations 
and have ruthlessly destroyed the property and lives of neutrals, 
including those of this Nation, and have carried on their barbarous 
acts to such an extent that we, as a self-respecting and liberty-loving 
people, could no longer endure the same, and by reason thereof our 
President and Congress have, in obedience to the conscience and will 
of our people, been obliged to declare that a state of war exists be- 
tween the United States and Germany; and 
hereas the war into which we have been drawn evidently is to be a 
final test of whether or not the people of the various nations may 
set up and maintain fer themselves governments of the people. for 
the people, and by the people, which governments shall derive their 
just powers from the consent of the governed, or whether they shal! 
be obliged to submit to the dictates and commands of an autocratic 
and military government, at the head of which sits a monarch with 
an inherited crown and with inherited authority to drive his subjects 
into war for the purpose of extending his sceptral power over other 
realms; and 

Whereas our President, by proclamation, has appealed to all our citi- 
zens to meet the ultimate tests of democracy, and to prove to the 
world that a government by the peopie is worthy to exist: Now, 
therefore, be it 
Resolved by the citizens of St. Croiz County in public assembly, That 

we respond to the President’s appeal, as becomes free men, who love our 
institutions and hope for the happiness and general welfare of future 
generations ; that we recognize the principle of universal responsibility 
and therefore assume our fall share of the burdens to secure the future 
peace and tranquillity of the world; 

Resolved further, That there be, and is hereby, organized the St. Croix 
Council of Defense, the aims and purposes of which are as follows: 

‘To assist and cooperate with the Government of the United States and 
the government of the State of Wisconsin, and with all civil and military 
officers and agents thereof for the purpose of securing to the public the 
safety and aiding in the prosecution of the present war; to do all acts 
necessary and proper for the protection of life and property; to aid 
in securing the most efficient development and application of the agri- 
cultural, industrial, military, and civil resources one country and each 
community thereof to the end that the same may strengthen the defense 
of the Nation and aid in the successful prosecution of the war; to de- 
velop among all of the people of the county and among the various lines 
of industry therein a spirit of mutual cooperation and helpfulness, so 
that all will contribute of their time and talents in aiding in any line of 
industry as far as such aid is needed; to foster and inspire patriotism 
and loyalty ; to promote the maximum production of food products; to 
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give aid and comfort to those dependent upon men of this country who 
are serving, or may hereafter be calied to serve, in the military and nava| 
forces of the State and Nation; and generally to do from time to tim: 
what shall be necessary to protect and promote the interests and welfa: 

of our beloved country, the United States of America; 

Resolved further, That the direction and management of the affairs 
and purposes of this council shall be vested in a general committee of 12 
citizens of the county, who shall meet and organize at the earliest | 
sible date and elect from their own members a president, vice president 
and an executive committee of five, and also elect a secretary and tre: 
urer, and such other officers as necessity may require. Said general co) 
mittee shall also have power to appoint such subcommittees from citizer 
of the county as may be necessary for carrying on the work of this cour 
cil, and the organization of each municipality in the county, and may 
prescribe the power and duties of such subcommittees. 

Resolved further, That we urge our people to bear constantly in mi: 
that our Nation, together with its allies, is now engaved in a war, t! 
final issues of which shali determine whether might or right shall ru 
Before the strife is ended we may be called upon to endure hards| 
and make sacrifices greater than we now realize, and possibly great 
than any Nation has ever known before. Whatever of trial or sacrifi 
awaits us we must stand as a united people, upholdtng every branch 
government and aiding each other in the discharge of every duty. 
face the trials ahead of us with a firm resolve to do our full, pat: 
duty, upholding our President and ready for any sacrifice. 

We therefore call upon all people of this county, without regard 
political affiliations or religious faith, to indorse the principle: 
which this council of defense is organized and to consider themselv: 
active members thereof, and to contribute of their time, talent, and 
stance in furtherance of its objects and purposes as may be requt 
of them from time to time by the executive committee, 

Respectfully submitted. 

N. O. VARNUM 
W. T. Doar. 

J. G. BAKULA, 
L. KE. NELSON. 
PAUL SALSCHE!Di 


An Indefensible Abuse. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM E. COX, 


OF INDIANA, 
Ix rut House or RepresENTATIVES, 
Friday, May 25, 1917. 


Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, under the leave granted to mi 
extend my remarks in the Recorp-I include the following 
torial from the Muncie Evening Press: 

AN INDEFENSIBLE ABUSE. 


The flat second-class pestal rate of 1 cent per pound, regard): 
the cost of the service to the Government, both actual and com; 
tive, is absolutely dishonest, and the newspapers which are obje: 
to the zone system of postal-rate revision or are attempting to 
petuate the fiat second-class rate in any form are engaged in a cor 
both unpatriotic and unjus'. 

The flat second-class postage rate—1 cent per pound, whether 
local delivery, local delivery plus a rail haul, or local delivery pi 
much longer rai: haul, all of which must be paid for by the Gov: 
ment in proportion to the railway mileage, is a discriminator) 
which subsidizes the metropolitan paper and magazine against the | 
paper. It is a practice which, if engaged in by a common carrier, we 
be prosecuted by the Government as a criminal example of discrin 
tion. The existence of such a discriminatory flat rate, and the 
in Congress to continue it either in whole or in part, is evidence 
undue influence over Congress and public opinion by the big paper: 
magazines, and of the use of that power for selfish purposes. 

The second-class postage rate is 1 cent a pound. The local n 
paper delivered thrcugh any office having rural or city delivers 
charged 1 cent per pound for the distribution of the paper by the : 
carriers ef the office or by box or window delivery. City carriers 
not permitted to distribute dailies in the city of origin at the seco: 
class rate. For instance, they may distribute a Chicago or Indiana; 
paper to Muncie addresses, mailed at Indianapolis at 1 cent per po 
but they may not distribute a Muncie paper, mailed at the Muncie ot! 
at that rate. 

A daily paper mailed at Chicago is hauled from the Chicago offi: 
the railway station, hauled by rail nearly 200 miles from Chicago 
Muncie, a service for which the Government must pay at a weight a 
mileage rate, hauled from the station in Muncie to the local post of 
and from the Muncie office distributed over the city or rural routes 
out in local post-office boxes for the same price per pound charge: 
ocal paper delivered at the Muncie office for local distribution, w'' 
this discrimination against the local paper, that it is not permitted 
mail a paper to any Muncie address at the second-class rate. ‘This lat 
rule may be necessary to prevent papers from using the post office | 
local delivery, but if such delivery be denied the local paper at | 
second-class rate, it should be denied the outside paper. Yet the m: 
radical step in the direction of a fair second-class postal rate is 
proposal in House resolution 4280 that a 2-cent flat rate shall aj) 
to all papers within the first and second zone. This would not end 1! 
abuse whereby Chicago and Indianapolis papers are subsidized out 
the Government Treasury 1n competition with the local publication:. 
It would only intensify the discrimination againet the local papers. 

Why. should the Government utilize the postal rates in an effort 
crush out the local papers as compared with the metropolitan papers 
and magazines, as it has been doing for years? Is it explained by t! 
space given some of the statesmen who fight in the trenches for the: 
abuses—and this inciudes most of those who are always posing !" 
the limelight as the people's special friends at Washington and ar 
always getting free reading notices in the magazines, the agricultur: 
periodicals, and in the metropolitan press? 











Not as a war measure but as a measure of common honesty the dis- 
criminating flat postage rate whereby the Government pours $80,000,000 
per year mito the coffers of great publishing interests in payment for 
personal and political press-agency work, thus enabling them to com- 
pete unfairly with the :ocal newspapers of the country, should be termi- 
pated, and if it be not terminated the local papers should get together 
and retire the politicians who stand in the way. These great magazines 


and papers compete directly with the local papers, In national adver- 
tising they sell their circulation in the territory to which they get 


cuch easy access by the subsidy route in unfair competition with the 
Jocal publisher. They put their publications out below white-paper 
cost to the detriment of local publishing interests. Thus Congress 
contributes to the centralization process in trade, industry, and even 
in public opinion, which fs one of the most dangerous tendencies in 
\merican life. They help kill the local distributing centers, und coupled 
with an inequitable parcel-post rate established in the interests of the 
mail-order concerns they build up the already swollen financial and 
commercia! influence of the big centers of a. And they do 
this by taking money out of the people’s pockets and putting it in the 
po kets of the publisbers who, in exchange for this graft, portray them 
people's friends and humanity’s apostles, 








For Free Speech—Petition to Congress Opposing the 
Espionage Bill. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HENRY 


or 


HON. I. EMERSON, 


OHIO, 
In toe House or REepreseNnrATIVES, 
Thursday, May 24, 1917. 

Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp by inserting a copy of the petition that has been 
sent me to-day, signed by nearly 5,000 citizens of the State of 
Ohio, opposing the espionage bill and in favor of free speech. 
I believe this expresses the sentiment of a large majority of the 
people of the United States: 


BOR FREE SPEECH—PETITION TO CONGRESS 


BILL. 
To the Congress of the United States: 

Your petitioners earnestly and respectfully ask the Congress not to 
pass any censorship act that shall extend beyond the military and naval 
news of vaiue to the enemy. 

The whole country is engaged in the war and the whole country should 
be permitted to know the truth about the war. 

It is always dangerous in a republic to withhold from the people full 
knowledge of their affairs or to deprive the press of the right freely to 
express public opinion. 

The censorship provision of the espionage bill now pending in Con 
gress is an assault upon the very foundation of our free institutions— 


OPPOSING THE ESPIONAGE 


freedom of thought and speech. 
It is un American, because it tends to put in full effect for the first 
time in the life of this Republic regulations for the suppression of news 


and free public discussion, a suppression practiced only under monarchies 
and autocracies, 

It undemocratic, in that it violates the principle enunciated by 
Thomas Jefferson, author of the Declaration of Independence, who d¢ 
lared that government without laws would be better than government 
without a free press. 

It is unrepublican, in that it violates the principle of Abraham Lin 
coln, who said that it was better that public officials should be criticized 
unjustly than that they should not be criticized at all. 

It is unpatriotic, in that it violates the spirit if not the letter of our 
Constitution, which provides that ‘“ Congress shall make no law 
* * * abridging the freedom of speech or of the press." 

We therefore urge that Congress sh:.1l take no step to withhold from 

the people that full information of the progress and conduct of the war 
which is necessary for their proper enlightenment or to deny to the 
people their fundamental American liberties of free speech, free publi 
cation, and a free expression of opinion. 
_ Concealment of military plans and operations during their execution 
is always necessary ; but concealment of the result of those overations, 
of failures or reverses or past mistakes, or of incompetence or dis 
honesty is inexcusable in a republic, where the people govern and must 
know the truth in order to govern wisely and well. 


The Conscription of Men and of Wealth. 
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HON. ROYAL 


OF 


C. JOHNSON, 
SOUTH DAKOTA, 


In tue House or Representatives. 


Saturday, May 26, 1917. 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the war- 
revenue bill by inserting an article recently written by Otto H. 
Kahn. of New York, and published in the New York Times of 
May 21, 1917. 
' I do not desire to insert this article because I agree with Mr. 
Kahn’s arguments or conclusions, but many of my constituents 
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do agree with him, and I believe that as his parlicular revenue 
plan has not yet been presented to Congress, it should be broug! t 


to the attention of this body. The article is as follows: 


THE CONSCRIPTION OF MEN 


AND OF WEALTH 
[By Otto H. Kahn.] 

{This article was written before the recommendations of the Wavs 
and Means Committee of the House of Representatives were reported. ] 

In a time of patriotic exaitation and of universal obligation and 
readiness to make great sacrifices to bring a most just and righteous wa 
to a successful conclusion, the voice of sober argument and matter 0° ta 
considerations is — to grate upon the ears of ‘he peopl That voice 
is all the less likely to be popular when the arguments it puts forth 


may easily lend themselves to the interpretation of being actuated | 
solicitous care for selfish interests. 
The writer is fully aware that by publishing the following observa 


tions he is exposing himself tc that interpretation and to criticism of 
and attack upon his motives; yet, seeing that certain measures now 
under consideration threaten to take shape in a way which, from his 


practical business experience and after mature deliberation, he is bound 
to regard as faulty and as, indeed, harmful to the country, he belies 
it to be right and proper to contribute his views to the public discu 
of the subject for whatever they may be worth. 

I can only hope, then, that in what 1 am going to say I shall be 
given credit for endeavoring to speak conscientiously and to the best 
of my knowledge and judgment from the pcint of view of the welfare 
of the entire country and not of the welfare merely of the well-to-do. 
I shall address myself to the practical aspect and to a few phases 
only of the question and shall net attempt to enter into the economic 
theories and the broader and deeper considerations involved. 


ion 


I shall assume in my argument that what Congress is seeking to 
accomplish is to impose taxes soundly, effectively, and scientifically, 
with the desire to disturb the country’s trade and commerce as little 
as possible and to avoid as much as may be the evils of financial dis 


location. I shall assume that it is not the purpose and intent of Con- 
gress, under the guise of the necessities of the war situation. to em 


brace the doctrines of socialism. Our present economic system, our 
present method of wealth distribution may or may not stand in need 
of change; the fact remains that Congress has no mandate to effect a 
fundamental change. The consequence of such a change would be so 
immensely far-reaching that no Government has the right to sanction 
steps to bring it abeut until the subject has been fully discussed be- 
fore the people in all its bearings and the people have pronoun ‘ed 
judgment through a presidential or other election. 


I will first state what in my opinion ought not to be done 


(1) I take it that not many words need be used to expose the fallacy 
of the argument, heard even in the halls of Congre ‘If men are to 
be conscripted, wealth also must be conscripted.” 

Men will be conscripted to the extent that it is wise and just and 
needful. So, and no other, should wealth and the country’s resources 
in general be conscripted. 

And are not the children of the well-to-do conscripted equally with 
the children of the poor? Indeed, the proportion of the sons of the 
well-to-do on the actual fighting line is bound to be a predominating 
one, because vast numbers of wage workers in the industries and on 
the farms wil. necessarily have to be retained at their accustomed vova 
tions in order to maintain the output of our factories and farms 

(2) There appears to prevail among not a few people the strange 
delusion that America’s entrance into the war was fomented by 
moneyed men, in part, at least, from the motive and for the purpose 
of gain. Were there any such men no public condemnation of them 
could oe too severe, no punishment would be dequate, I am abso 
lutely certain that no sachs hideous snd dastardly calculation found 
jodgment in the brain ot any American. rich or poor. 

Moreover, is it not perfectly manifest that any rich man tn his sensea 
must bave known that his selfish interest was best promoted by the 
continuance of the conditions of the last three years in which America 
furnished funds and supplies to Europe at huge profits, while our 
entering the war was bound to dil those profits very largely— 
indeed, to entirely eliminate some of them—to interfere with business 
activity in many lines and to compel the ‘tmposition of heavy taxes 
on wealth? It is to the credit of our rich men that, though fully rea 
ing the extent of the monetary loss and sacrifices which war between 
this country and Germaby must necessarily bring to them, there were 
but very few of them who supported the peace-at-any-price party or 
favored the avoidance of America entering into the war when it had 
become plain that our participation in that war could not be a 
with honor and with a due regard for our duty to our own co 
or io the cause of right and liberty throughout the world. 

Ye‘, somehow, the pacifists seem to have singled out the ri 
mainly responsible for the war. It may be due, consclously o1 n 
consciously, to a resulting feeling of resentment that the proposal to 
confiscate during the war all incomes beyond a certain figure ts actively 
promoted by leading pacifists—a proposal based upon ignorance of, or 


disregard for, the laws of economics, teachings of history, and practical 
considerations. If any such scheme were to be adopted, the conse- 
quences to the country at large would be far more serious than to the 
victims of the proposed confiscation, 

Capital would go into hiding. It might even take wing to other 


countries, for instance to the country at cur very door, Canada, w 
there is no Federal income tax at all and hardly any State income tax. 
It would certainiy cease flowing into constructive use and would instead 
confine itself largely to municipal, State. and Federal tax-exempt 
securities. Enterprise would be seriously hampered and in 
respects brought to a standstill entirely. Many thousands of workmen 


ere 


ROMme 


would be thrown out of employment. Many businesses and shops 
would close. 
There would ensue, as a natural consequence and without any con- 


scious determination, a Nation-wide strike of constructive activity and 
enterprise in commerce and finance, because men will not look upon it 


as a “ square deal” if they are to take all the risk and responsibility, 
all the hard work and ceaseless strain and care of business effort, while 
the Government would ueedlessly take from them an unduly large 


share of the fruit of their labor, let alone all of it except 
fixed sum. 

I say “ needlessly ” because were it really needed business men would 
willingly sacrifice their entire income for the country’s cause, They 


ap arbitrarily 


would work for patriotism, without any recompense whatever, just as 
bard and harder than they do for gain or for ambition, if the occasioa 
required it, 








ane 


tut of course everyone knows that nothing 
such drastic taxation is required in this country. 

It is absolutely right to proclaim and to enforce by legislation that no 
man, as far as it Is possible to prevent it, shall make money out of a@ 
war in which his country is engaged, but there fs all the difference in 
the world between this just and moral doctrine and between the unjust 
and immoral doctrine that no man must be permitted to have more than 
an arbitrarily fixed income during a war. 

If $100,000 or any fixed sum is the limit of what may be permissibie 
income during war time, why not by and by a lesser sum? If the prin- 
ciple is once admitted, where will its application stop, even in time of 
peace’ Why is not the proposed plan, or anything in the nature of 
that plan, simply ticense for the unsuccessful to despoil the successful ? 
History shows more than one instance of where this road inevitably 
leads when once entered upon. 

And who are our successful men? The vast majority of them are 
self-made men who started at the bottom of the ladder. It is trite to 
say that inequatity of endowment. and therefore inequality of results 
in human beings, as weli as in inanimate things, is a law of nature. 
The capacity for creating, organizing. leading, etc., in short, the posses- 
sion of those qualities of brain and disposition which beget success, is 
rare. It is in the interest of the community, while carefully guarding 
and festering the rights. the opportunities, and the well-being of all of 
its members, to give liberal incentives to men possessing those gifts to 
put them to active and iniensive use. It is hardly open to douwot that, 
generally speaking, the work of able men, engaged in serious and legiti- 
mate business «I am not speaking of gamblers and parasites), while 
naturally benefiting them benefits the community a great deal more. 

The income ot hospitals, institutions of learning and of art, and many 
other altruistic enterprises depends jargely upon the voluntary taxation, 
aggregating a great many millions annually, to which those men tn 
America who have attained financial success have always willingly sub- 
mitted themselves—more so, probably, than in any other country. Why 
is to take care of all of those institutions if extreme taxation compels 
the rich to cease their contributions? 

(3) The arguments above set forth apply equally to the proposal of 
levying an income tax rising to an excessively high level, as, for instance, 
the suggested tax of 50 per cent on incomes over $500,000. There, 
pgain, the test should be whether so radica! a tax is wise and required 
by the necessities of the country. 

The nations in Europe have been fighting for nearly three years and 
have been upder an infinitely greater financial strain than our country 
is or will be, yet none of these nations bas resorted to extreme taxation 
of income. Even in Great Britain, whose financial! burden ts the heaviest 
of all, whose debt is many times the total of ours and who has loaned 
about $5.000,000,000 to her allies, the income tax on maximum incomes 
is to-day no more than approximately 40 per cent. In the last budget, 
introduced a couple of weeks ago, the British chancellor of the exchequer 
declined to consider an increase in the income-tax rate, because of the 
damaging effect which such increase would have on the country’s busi- 
ness. 

In France and Germany the burden laid on incomes is much lower 
than tp England. In Canada, where war loans have been raised equiva- 
lent on the basis of comparative population to what would be more 
than $10,000,000,000 for America, no Federal income tax exists at all. 

1 doubt whether this laiter fact is generally known in this country 
and whether its significance is receiving the measure of serious consid- 
eration which it deserves. I understand that it is the deliberate policy 
of the Dominion Government not to impose an income tax, in order to 
attract capital to Canada, There can be little question that if our 
income taxation is fixed at unduly and unnecessarily high rates, while 
Canada has no or only a very moderate income tax, men of enterprise 
will seek that country and there will be a large outfiow to it of capital— 
a development which can not be without effect upon our own pros- 
perity, resources, and economic power. 

The financial dislocation, the discouragement, and the apprehension 
caused by unduly heavy taxation of incomes will not only act as a drag 
op enterprise and constructive activity, but it will make it exceedingly 
difficult. if not :mpossibie, for corporations to sell securities and thus to 
obtain funds to conduct their business—especially also as investors 
wii! bo fearful that nigh rates of taxation once established will not 
only be reduced to normal leveis, even when the present emergency is 
passed. 

Extravagance, log-rolling, the unwise and inefficient expenditure of 
money by governmental bodies are among the besetting sins of democ- 
racy; the formula once found, the machinery once employed for the 
raising. of huge revenues, are apt to make the way of wasteful govern- 
mental spending all too temntingly easy. It must not be forgotten 
that taxation must necessarily by that much diminish the surplus in- 
come fund of the individual and that both theoretically and actually 
the spending of money by the Government can not and does not have 
the same effect upon the country’s prosperity and enterprise as pro- 
ductive use of his surplus funds by the individual. 

The sentimental, and thereby the ectual, effect of extreme taxation 
will not be confined to the relatively small number of people in posses- 
sion of very ‘arge incomes. fhe disturbance and fear caused by the 
contemplation of an excessively high ratio of taxation, even when 
applied to a relatively few, is bound to spread to those also of more 
moderate incomes. Cap!tal is proverbially timid It will not take 
risks, except in the expectation of commensurate reward, and if it sees 
the danger of its reward being unduly infringed upon by taxation, it 
will anticipate that menace by withdrawing from the field of construc- 
tive investment to the greatest extent possible and find means to avoid 
the extreme rigor of taxation. 

So much is this the case that I incline to the belief that a maximum 
taxation of, say, 333 per cent would produce as great a revenue as a 
maximum taxation of 50 per cent, if not a greater one. 

The flood of securities which would be coming for sale in order to 
escape extreme income taxation would create a grave condition of 
demoralization in the investment markets of the country, with the re- 
sulting inevitable effect upon the country's general business. 

(4) The tax recent'y enacted by Congress imposing a burden of 8 
per cent on business profits over and above 8 per cent on the capital 
employed, regardless of whether such profits have any relation to war 
conditions or not, is unscientific and unsound (Incidentally it is a 
strange provision of that law that it applies only to copartnerships and 
corporations, while an individual engaged in business, however profit- 
able, is not taxed.) The law should be repealed, or rather modified, 
instead of the rate being augmented as is proposed. 

It is unquestionably right and in accordance with both good morals 
and good economics to prevent, as far as possible, the enrichment of 
business and business men through the calamity of war. But the 
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recently enacted and now contemplated so-called excess profits tax does 
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not accomplish that. It taxes not merely the exceptional profit, i, « 

the war profit. It lays a burden not on business due to war, but on :; 

business. It does this at a time when it is more than ever necessary 
that energy, enterprise, efficiency, the commercial and financial braj; 
and work power of the Nation be stimulated to their utmost in ord 

to make good, so far as possible, the waste and destruction which govs 
with war. Any scheme of taxation which imposes an unnecessary 
burden upon commercial enterprise and thereby handicaps the Natio, 
in its business activities—especially in world competition with other 
nations—is unsound and bound to be gravely detrimental, both to th, 
business man and still more to the wageworker; in fact, to every 
element of the population. 5 

It is worth noting that England, the conduct of whose finance 
based upon the experience of many generations as the leading fina: ia) 
pee, has always been a model for other nations to follow, |< 
mposed an excess profits tax on business during the war merely to | 
extent that such profits are attributable to the war, f. e., to the exten: 
that they exceed the profits of norma! years. 

In principle, direct taxation of business activities should be avoids! 
as much as possible. Apart from a war-profit excess tax, business 
profits should be taxed in the main not throngh an impost on busin 
itself, but through the income tax on the individual beneficiaries. (x, 
should be taken lest the wealthy man least entitled to preferen 
consideration, 1. e., he who neither works nor takes business risk: 
business responsibilities, be favored as against the man who puts 
brains, his capacities, and his money to constructive use in acti 
business. 

(5) It seems to me so manifest as to hardly require argument t} 

a retroactive income tax, such as has been suggested, is wrong bot); 
in morals and in economics. 

If the foregoing reasoning is correct, these conclusions would 
to follow: 

1. There ought to be a substantial and progressive increase in 
rate of income taxation during the war, together with a lowering « 
the existing limit of income-tax exemption. 1 believe that in pract 
the best result would be obtained if the maximum rate of taxat 
were not to exceed, say, 334 per cent, certainly for the first year of 
war. A higher rate would not, in my opinion, yield a higher aggre: 
of revenue to the Government, while at the same time, if only 
sentimental reasons, and even though only applied to very lar; 
incomes, it would be apt to cause financial dislocation and retard bu 
nese activity and enterprise. 

It would seem advisable that such portion of a person’s income as is 
devoted to charitable purposes should he, if not entirely free from 
come tax, at least subject to a reduced tax only, so as to counte: 
the tendency which experience has shown to follow in the wake of hx 
taxation, of greatly diminishing charitable contributions. 

2. There ought to be an excess profit tax, which might well he ai 
higher rate than the present 8 per cent, or even the proposed 16 
cent, but it should only be applicable to the extent that business pr: 
exceed the profits of, say. a five-year average period before the \ 
and thus may justly be held to be attributable to war conditions. 
offset which might be fixed at, say, 10 per cent per annum ought to 
aeawes on all new capital invested in business since the beginning o! 
the war. 

3. There are very numerous forms of taxes—stamp taxes. etc., su 
as, for instance, a 2-cent tax on checks—which, while they woul! 
mainly fall on the well to do, would be in no way burdensome 40! 
would prodace a very large aggregate of revenue. What seems to 
in principle a very sensible tax has been suggested, namely, a tas 
sales (i. e., each single sale) of all kinds of merchandise, except 
foodstuffs and probably raw material, of 1 cent for each dollar 
greater part thereof, exempting sales of less than, say, $5. ‘This t 
which should be paid by the purchaser, would produce a very 
revenue. It would be more widely distributed than almost any ot! 
form of taxation and would be felt but very little. It would be « 
and cheaply collected and would begin to accrue much sooner than | 
other taxes, 

4. I am not convinced that the total amount which needs to be 
or which, as a matter of fact, can be spent in the course of the 
requires so huge a sum to he raised by taxation as our legislator 
pear to contemplate. ‘The policy of raising a large portion of 
expenditures by taxation is wise and sound. But to be iconoclast 
applying that policy, to make that portion so large as to chill the 
and lame the enterprise of the country, is neither good polities noi 
economics. The present has its rights as well as the future. > 
fices should be reasonably averaged. - ; 

5. In determining upon the scheme and detail of taxation it sh 
be borne in mind that the intent of taxation {s not punitive; b 
is it to apply practica! socialism ander the guise of war finance. ( 
gress might well ponder the advice recently cabled here by one o! 
leading financial writers in England: * You should go slow in 
tax plans. Too violent a financial dislocation would be caused ut 
taxation is most judiciously and scientifically apportioned.” The ( 
to place the financia! burden incident te war preponderantly upon 
wealthy is just and right, but even in doing things from entirgly pra 
worthy motives it is well to remember the old French saying that \ 
is apt to be more dangerous than vice, because it is not subject | 
restraint of conscience 
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OF 
HON. EDMUND PLATT, 


OF NEW YORE, 


In tue House or Representatives, 
Friday, May 25, 1917. 


Mr. PLATT. Mr. Speaker, I find since the passage of | 
revenue bill that many people do not understand the way ine 
taxes work out—they seem te be confused by the fact that 
payment for taxation on the income of the current year Is [P 
next year. They seem to think of an income as a fixed amoul', 
susceptible of a fairly stable assessment, like real estate, 00: 


Pr 
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ble each year at a fixed rate. But an income is a fluctuating | State res sury with no expense exce] , 
— , ' s shee th Seukiiesdine 3 a or “ofite | + reasury yepartment res ig fror \ £ oO I this 
unt, and under our law it includ a for individuals, protits WORM ‘hetedsititte an tocreat a % pad 
sales of land, on speculation of any kind, or from business. | mental anthorities in th t | i t 
an’s income one year may be twice what it was the year be- ee and transmissior rvi t ( 
cis : Fated : : less contemplated already in order ¢ table 
dependent upon his activities or his success in those ae- | income to or the aeieeeinatien act ton : 
ies, In determining net income, of course, all taxes paid | ete Therefore when these boards have ' 
deducted. Certainly the Government could not fairly tax | that the: ee are entitled te 1 
I . - . . 20 per cent, or whatever oth sur 
et income a sum it had already subtracted from that income. - —, ii ihe -" _ aa ae ; 
@ vou tax an income of $100,000 50 per cent, ta'l.ing half of | revenue, to be paid over to the G 
re is only $50,000 left, and the next payment will be on | with thei period! il earnings rep Mt 
ts 2 > b nning ¢ 1 large a uisition ¢ ! } ’ 
<50.000, and, because of the graduation of rates, at a lower rate of a temporary rs ine time 6 
say, at 30 per cent. Now, 30 per cent of $50,000 is $15,000, | begin raising the current f1 : 
and dangerous decrease of revenue. The third year, sup- | tion fund WI all such bon — 
; : ; rind ile these compat will do t o ( 
‘ returns from business or investments to remain constant, | »), ae aoe one bay t | lanecad th ‘ 
$15,000 of tax subtracted from $100,000 will leave $85,000 expense If wii! cost them no 1 to 
<ation, and the revenues will be partly restored, but this | $2.00 than it does to 1 it for oe » Se t im | ) 
a -— .“ ° cents ft t adore to sel or wf t Or 
verv unscientific and unsatisfactory way to raise revenue, t : rht at $2 t : 2 t } > 
ng up and down without any relation to actual needs, to | per te The G nment 2 t n i 
nothing of the certainty that the high initial rate would if partments of the er eal gs t ‘ 
. . 7" as it does now for oti pulp 4 | 
‘age effort, cut off reinvestment, and lower returns. ‘The dal ¢ th _ anna reports ti oun 
© way is to start with rates not above 25 per cent, raise | the prop percentage of the gt earnil Or i nobod 
ithe next year to about 334 per cent, at which you will | 24s been — to dodge taxes and tl 8 0. no ( 
a fairly constant flow of revenue and without discourag- | fVp°tse To toe aa See “ en Seas : 
ffort—$25,000 from $100,000 leaves $75,000, and 334 per | realized. but if such a law passed Ap he 1 ’ 
eent of that is again $25,000, which subtracted from $100,000 succeed ng month's will bring in such mount as the ¢ i has 
. » op pe . oo, PSs a : 4 : Crile tions it called for. 
again $79,000. If effort has been stimulated inst ad of Fourth. The law should provide that the P , 
ne retarded, an increase to 40 per cent might be justified | operations at such time in the future as in I judg onge 
third year, but that would be about the limit of safety as ee eee or may decrease —_ per ntage, and of irse at tha time 
. . e . e the boards and commissions vib charg of rate making vO | ee 
pread over a whole income, though perhaps not quite the limit fs it that ee ion Sahn come coniaatiiiatia oxrtell trai - rtat capwine re 
of the highest surtax. proportionately decreased, 
. Mr. Tumulty, in the vast demands upon your time. rf f us have 
i a right to expect to divert your ention ever t | it of hat 
" a some might expect as courteou the fore give tl as much or a ittle 
The War-Revenne Bill. thought as you think it is worth. If there is a grain of good sense 
ae in it, in your judgment, get it to he larter If vou don't so find 
. it throw it into the waste basket and ferget the whole busine but the 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS merit of it i in absolute equality on the commerce ¢ t} whole ) try 
according to the prosperity enjoyed by the different ‘ of peop 
OF Its immediate results, its automatic self-collecting characte and, 
again, from the very nature of it, nobody objects to ise t is not 
Y T ; y 7 1h y {(Q@ {a direct payment and accompanied by an inquisitori pro s is 
HH 0 N . \\ | L L I A M W . H A s { [ N G s | really the cause of more criticism than the amount of mong he indi 
OF OKLAHOMA | vidual would actually pay, and it relieves the objection so 1 people 
Pe ayaa have to buying and licking revenue amy nd } g¢ tl on all 
‘ . : ala 7 >. : ads sorts of contracts, papers, etc. 
In toe House or RepresenrAtTIvEs, Sincerely, yours, CN, Haswe 


Wednesday, May 28, 1917. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, on April 6, immediately upon 
the convening of the present session of Congress and upon the 
passage of the resolution declaring that a state of war existed 
th Germany, recognizing that a very large amount of revenue 

n addition to that heretofore collected would be necessary to 
y the expenses of this war, ex-Gov. Haskell, of Oklahoma, 
te a letter submitting his views as to how the additional 
evenue should be raised, a copy of which I am herewith sub- 
mitting for the consideration of Congress and the country. It 
sus follows: 
APRIL 6, 


1917. 


Mr. TUMULTY, 
secretary to the President, Washington, D. C. 

Duar Sir: The recent address of the President to Congress was such 
4S to win the enthusiastic support of many who had heretofore been 
passive only, I was especially pleased at the distinction drawn between 
the mass of the German people on the one hand and the governing 

ement of the German Empire on the other, and I congratulate our 

ntry on the patriotic, @emocratic sentiment of our President 

he conditions require enlarging the revenues of the Government, and 

rely express a thought to you, although I presume that it has or 
t will receive consideration by those in authority; but our Govy- 
nt must have a much larger revenue, and I submit that a per 


se levy on the gross earnings of all the interstate transportation 


transmission companies—as large as Government necessities may 
ire; no matter how large—is worthy of consideration as being the 


to this important end from every standpoint. 
It would be equitable, as your income would be @erived from 
inmerce of the country, and the items of commerce the most 
would be the items paying the greater share of the revenue, and 

‘em of transportation or transmission could possibly avoid its | 
] hate share of every other similar item. There would be 1 tax 
ers When the corporation or individual buys his railroad ticket 

I his freight bill, or express bill, or his sleeping-car fare, or f 

im or long-distance telephone communication he wot 
le to the Government. Such a tax would be absolutely « 
| ‘rtiion and would fall heaviest, of course. on the most active ite: 
merce stimulated by abnormal prosperity and profits. 
ond. Tt would be automatic in that it would collect 






it 


he necessity of the Government creating and maintaining a vast 
ot skilled accountants and collectors not only to make th: 

ons from those who honestly report their obligations to the 

ent but to search for those who evade payment The Goverr 





ad be at practically no expense at all, as all this class of ré pol 9 
eady made at short intervals to some Government department 
“ission for other governmental purposes. 





It would simply require, 


b : = an act of Congress making 
repor 7 
such report be accompanied with a 

‘ ent due to the Government, and t 





. the levy, that when this periodical 
is made by such transportation or transmission company that 
check covering the established per 
hus find its way into the 


United 


To the Women of St. Louis. 
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Mr. IGOR. Mr. Speaker, I wish to insert I ’, 
under the permission granted, an editorial fro e3 ; 
Post Dispatch ol May 9, 1917, eontalbing i I i 
address by the Rev. John A. MecClorey, 5. J I 
Universitv. The editorial is as follows: 

O THI WOMEN OF § LO 

In a talk to Catholic mother t the Convent ¢ I 
Father John A. McClorey, 8. J., of St. Louis Ur 
appeal to mothers t prove their d tion to tl 
their sons to war The addre t tl ' 
the pulses of patriotism; it presents V ! that ‘ 
loving sacrifi which every Ame! 1 
country. Mor ae ae n xamp I quence, ¢ l 
in thought, apt and forceful in expre I In <« { t it ht 
have wid distribution, Father Me¢ re I } ent t t 
part-of hi ld relating to t luty | oO AY l 
mothe to th i’ t-Dispatch for pu at 

DULCE ET DE M EST Pt PATRIA MORI. 

‘Now is 1 hour of testing. A crisis 1s at hand in 3 
Peace has gone War is here. Your souls must chang wit! $ 
chang for better or for worse. Middiing virtue which can get ! 

) < iged in time of peace can not rvive in t e of wa It m 

| either expand into heroism or sink into baseness The alternative 
presents itself to many of you now. It i n ins n Iternat 
fr ht with the grand possibility of patriotic self-sact It ‘A 
f ompelling alternative, carrying with it the other possibility of 
failure to rise to the oc You have th ! Wi ) 
worthy of the women of the lution and Civil W who ¢ 

ns, husbands, brothers, ane | t the 
tears, broken-hearted yet grand-heat i, g man 
proud of ining a soldier? 

“The women of Europe ure gazing at yo Ww met re p to 
their heroic proportions? Their patriot Terir en a 
splendor to your eyes. Will you radiat to er ke splendor? 


you 


The answer to this question rests with 
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It has become a truism that the blood of martyrs must moisten the 
roots of Faith before fruit can glow upon the tree of Religion. Is not 
the same true of the blood of soldiers, of the roots of a nation and the 
fruit of a genuine national greatness? The blood at the root gives the 
zlow to the fruit. Suffering and greatness have seldom, if ever, been 
mutually dissevered either in the individual or the State. 

‘ror instance, will not our imperfect sense of nationality be made 
perfect by tke trials of this war? Will not doubtful loyalty be made to 
blush, repent, and transform itself radiantly? 

“In religion, martyrdom is not a slaughter but a triumph. In the 
State, patriotism unto the shedding of blood is not a calamity but an 
apotheosis. The mother of the seven Machabee martyrs urged them to 
encounter death for their palms. Will any of our mothers hold back 
their sons from glory? 

* Let tenderness yield to magnanimity. You are a mother. But so 
is Columbia, and she has rights to the son as well as you. She has 
been in labor with us all that we might see the light of liberty; and 
what pangs! Do we owe her no return? We have been living on the 
fat of her land; some of us proscribed from our own land beyond the 
sea. Shall we bave received without being willing to give? 

** Besides, a dead backer of his country is a greater comfort to his 
mother than a live slacker. The one is a glorious memory for her, the 
other an inglorious reality. 

* And what is there in the average life of a man, with its ‘ to-morrow 
and to-morrow and to-morrow creeping in its petty pace from day to 
day, often full of sound and fury signifying nothing ’—what is there 
that should make a mother prefer it for her son to the splendor of a 
youthful military death for country? On the one hand she sees only 
a career of lacor, amusement, trouble, grief, perhaps wrongdoing, end- 
ing in decrepit old age; op the other hand an heroic oblation upon which 
‘the gods themselves throw incense.’ b 

“Were this a war of conquest, you well might hesitate; but it is a 
war of honor and seif-defense. We have a right to course the seas. 
To maintain that right we ought to be willing to die. A barrier has 
been raised to obstruct us We shall break through it, or at least_be 
broken in the attempt. Our honor requires this much of us. Our 
fellow countrymen have been sunk; they cry to us for reparation from 
the deep. More of them will run the same risk; they ask Columbia 
to clear a path. And are we so secure at home from foreign aggres- 
sion? Germany is by no means a conquered nation. We may soon 
become one at her hands, if we sleep on. She has held England, France, 
and Russia for nearly three years. Let us not exaggerate the impor- 
tance of the jJate allied successes. And the submarine! And the pos- 
sible defection of Russia; at least her disorganized condition! And 
Germany’s united persistency! We must take the initiative now or 
probably rue our negligence later. If England had waked up in time, 
prospects would be better. Let us learn from her that safety lies in 
immediate action. 

*We are paying a debt of gratitude to France, the land _ of Lafayette. 
We are fighting to restore heroic Belgium and Poland. We may hope 
that Ireland will profit by our arms. Ina word, the lessening of human 
suffering, the restoration and conservation of smaller States, the course 
of popular governments, our own rights, honor, and safety are the mo- 
tives of our entrance into the war. For this we have the solemn state- 
ment of our President. His word lends weight to the personal views of 
the case which we may have entertained. He has issued the call to 
arms. His authority is from God. We are safe in obeying. We are 
in the wrong if we do not. The President is weighted with a terrific 
responsibility ; let us lessen its pressure by our loyalty. He prefers 
loyalty even to success. Your church urges you, your archbishops en- 
courage you, your own serse of honor urges you. 

“Do not say, ‘War is terrible.’ Lost honor is worse. Do not say, 
*Hlow can we fight if we can not eat?’ For the President has prom- 
ised to whip food robbers into line. These ghouls who follow in the 
wake of war to plunder the brave will feel the iron hand of govern- 
ment. Therefore give your sons. Nineteen hundred years ago One 
died for you. When He marched to the battle field of Calvary, His 
mother, though broken hearted, did not say, ‘Stay with me.’ Your son 
goes to-day, probably to die for his country. Can you summon enough 
courage to say, *Go’?” 








Training Camp for Colored Officers. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. MURRAY HULBERT, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In tue House or RepresENntATIVvEs, 
Saturday, May 26, 1917. 


Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp I insert the following corre- 
spondence in regard to training camps for colored officers: 

Hovse OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., May 8, 1917. 
IIon. NEwTon D. BAKER, 
Secretary of War, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: My understanding is that— 

(a) Fourteen training camps are to be opened on May 14, to provide 
officers for the Army to be organized under the selective-draft bill now 
pending in conference. 

(b) No officers are to be commissioned unless they receive training in 
one of these 14 camps. 

(c) The Wer Department has stated that it is impracticable to admit 
negroes to the 14 established camps. 

tepresenting a constituency nearly one-third of whose population 
are members of the Negro race, to whom the right of franchise is not 
denied, may I inquire: 

(1) Whether the negro is expected to furnish his proportionate quota 
fin this Army? 

(2) Whether recognition will not be given to the principle that com- 
petent and Intelligent negroes should have the opportunity to lead 
troops of their own race? 

One thousand negro college students and graduates have already 
pledged themselves to enter such a training camp immediately. 
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In addition, men in the medical profession desire to qualify for 
ice in the Medical Corps, and there are other competent men read 
qualify for other specialized corps provided for. 

When your attention was called to H. R. 17183, introduced in tly 
Congress, to prevent the enlistment of negroes in the military se: 
of the United States, you expressed yourself with respect there 
part as follows: 

“Any such bill would receive the disapproval and adverse recomn 
tion of this department. 

“Those who ere familiar with the history of our country, fro: 
armies organized by George Washington in the American Revo 
down to the present day, know that brave and often conspic 
gallant service has been rendered by the colored troops. In th: 
recent instance, at Carrizal, in Mexico, these colored troops con: 
themselves with the greatest intrepidity and reflected nothing but | 
upon the uniform they wore.” 

I submit that the records of negro officers and troops warrant t! 
vision for negro officers to lead negro troops, and beg to inquire wh 
some provision can not be made for their reception at one of 1 
training camps already provided for, or, if that be impractica 
you will not by order establish an additional training camp for « 
citizens who desire to obtain commissions in the Officers’ Reserve « 

Very truly, yours, 
Mcrray Her 
War DEPARTMENT, 
Tue ADJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Washington, May 15, | 
Hon. Murray HvLBERT, 
House of Representatives: 

The question of the organization of training camps for negro 
dates for the Officers’ Reserve Corps is now under consideration, 

The number ard location of these camps will be announced as s 
decision is reached, 

H. P. McCain 
The Adjutant Ge 


War DEPARTMENT. 
THE ADJUTANT GENERAL’S OF: 
(Memorandum.) 

The following letter to the Chief of Staff Departments of th: 
gives a brief outline of the provisions made for training cam; 
colored citizens: 

“1. You are advised that training camps for colored citizens \ 
established at Fort Des Moines, Iowa, under section 54, national. 
act, and the regulations prescribed for present training camps, 
as modified herein and hereafter. The camp is under the cont 
the department commander, Central Department, who will prepar 
conduct the same. The total attendance will be 1,250, of whem 
will be noncommissioned officérs of colored regiments of the kh: 
Army, to be sent on detached-service status, and 1,000 citizens, . 
enlisted under section 54, national-defense act, for three months | 


ning June 18, with agreement to accept appointment tende: 
members of National Guard, whose status will be as in the ¢: 


National Guardsmen now in training camps. 

“2. The contingents of citizens and National Guardsmen fro 
various departments is as follows: Northeastern Department 
Eastern Department, 240; Southeastern Department, 430; Cent | 
partment, 195; Southern Department, 75 plus contingent from Tw 
fourth Infantry, 84, and Tenth Cavalry, 57; Western Department 

3. As far as consistent with the character of applicants, it is 
that men selected shall be not less than 30 years of age. Local 
bution as between various States and cities and between citiz: 
National Guardsmen is left to the discretion of department co 
ers. From all applicants department commanders will select th: 
tingent so that definite notice to proceed to the training cam) 
be given the selected men not later than June 9. The training 
will be ready to receive the noncommissioned officers of the i 
Army June 5, and all others June 15. The course of instructio: 
June 18.” 

In addition to the contingents mentioned above S84 men wil! 
from the Twenty-fifth Infantry in Hawaii and 25 men from 1) 

Ce alry in the Philippines. 

Applications should be 
departments as follows: 
Eastern Department, 


addressed to 
Northeastern 
Governors Island, 


the commanding gen 
Department, Boston 
N. Y.; Southeastern | 


ment, Charleston, 8. C.; Southern Department, Fort Sam I! 
Tex.; Central Department, Chicago, Ill.; Western Departmen: > 


Francisco, Cal. 

The contingent from each department will be as follows 
eastern, 40; Eastern, 240; Southeastern, 430; Central, 195; > 
75; Western, 20. The remaining 250 will be noncommission! 
from regiments as indicated above. 








BH. PP: McCali 
The Adjutant G 
May 23, 1917. 
War-Revenue Measure. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
; Y 4 . rod 
HON. 8. D. FESS, 
OF OHIO, 
In tne Hovsr or Representatives, 
Saturday, May 26, 1917. 
Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, this measure clearly reves 


crisis before us as viewed by the commiitee. It contail- 
tures condemned by everybody, defended by nobody, !)\) 
manded, we are told, by the exigencies of a war that mu- 
ended in the shortest possible time, with the lesast possibl: 
of life and treasure. 








ST 


The proponents of this measure remind us that we have con- 

ccripted the young men, the figwer of the present generation, 
ond we must not hesitate to place the necessary burden upon 
the business of the country. 
“~his statement has much foree. There is not a Member in 
»o House who will withhold his indorsement of that principle. 
rut effectiveness at the front must depend largely upon the 
rectiveness at home. The danger confronting us is that in our 
attempt to provide the revenue we may dry up our resources 
py laws that will prevent raising money. — We must guard 
ovqinst that sort of law that so greatly penalizes weaith that it 
eoqses to produce. John Marshall made a famous statement 
when he said, “The power to tax is the power to destroy.” 
While that has become a truism, we do not seem here to regard 
it with much foree. 

in this bill we propose to place a 5 per cent tax on gross sales 
of a long list of articles. This proposal is based on the propo- 
sition that the business is not only profitable but can afford a 
5 per cent tax. s 

The most patent fact in this proposal is that only the large 
pusiness ean survive it, which probably would make up 10 per 
cont of the business if all businesses are considered, while the 
99 per cent which are small businesses may be absorbed by the 
row large concerns. This possibility of itself is dangerous. This 
sendeney to concentrate into the hands of a few the business of 
ony particular line is to be avoided if possible. 

\ tax too high will not only destroy business but will defeat 
revenue as well. That danger lurks in this proposed measure. 
No eross-sales tax should be levied without allowing at least an 
exemption of a small profit before the tax is to be applied. 

This bill has one very dangerous feature in it, not defensible 
on any principle of taxation. I refer to the retroactive feature 
in which is added one-third of the income tax of last year. The 
unscientific character of the mensure is revealed by the ccom- 
mitiee’s explanation of the adoption of this un-American princi- 
ple. We were told that when the bill was finished it was found 
that the estimates fell short $110,000,000 required by the Treas- 
ury Department. Not knowing what else to do, the committee 
decided to go back to last year and lay an additional tax of 
me-third or 334 per cent of last year’s income. 

It is not the amount of this burden that I object to, but it is 
the vitally dangerous precedent proposed. If we can go back one 
year, Why not two, or five? So far as the principle is concerned, 
retroaction is not limited to a 12-month period. If we can go 
back to apply it to incomes, why not to all other sources or 
forms of taxation? 

Mr. Speaker, this step is so dangerous that I am sure it will go 
out of the bill; if not by vote of this body, it will at the other 
end of the Capitol. The frightful possible consequences under 
the strain of war are seen in this sort of proposals. We attempt 
to justify acts wholly unjustifiable, and offer a defense for our 
defenseless positions in the cry of war. 

Another most dangerous item of this bill, vital to our national 
thought, is the proposal to sectionalize our reading matter by 
the proposed zone system. 

I agree with the committee that magazines should be required 
to pay more postage to cover an equitable charge for the vast 
advertising matter that goes through the mails. No one will 
hesitate to make that change if proposed upon an equitable and 
practical basis. 

If we could separate the reading from the advertising matter 
so that we could pro rate the cost and compel profitable adver- 
tising to pay its share of transportation, I should gladly support 
it. But I am seriously opposed to applying the zone basis to our 
reading matter. It is our present system to which we owe our 
sreat national periodicals, which while edited in one place cir- 
culate throughout the entire Union. The greatest gingle value 
of this feature is the nationalization of our people. It is the 
Sure proof against a dangerous provincialism inevitable if we 
adopt a zone system which makes a piece of mail matter cost 
eight times in one section what it costs in another. The simple 
result will be a restrictive circulation and a hurtful loss of a 
sreat nationalizing force among our people. 

Upon the present basis our publishing houses have made 
their contracts, some of them extending two or three years 
ahead. Here we now propose by the vote of this House to 
ignore all contractual rights and wipe out of existence hun- 
dreds of publishing houses, built up under the laws now exist- 
ing, without the slightest regard for obligations authorized. 

The very threat of this legislation has already forced many 
receiverships, I just received the following letter from a dis- 
tinguished judge of my own district which explains itself. Con- 
tinuing, the judge said: 


This afternoo 
Publishing house, 


1 
j 
e 


n I appointed a receiver of a heretofore prosperous 
vase their petition for a receiver largely upon 


who 
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the threatened increase of the postal rates, which wil! practically ex- 





haust any profits they have heretofore made. Publishers have been 
greatly burdened by the increase in the cost of white paper until the 
burden has almost reached the breaking point with many meritorious 
publications, and if Congress, in addition to those, imposed a greatly 


increased postal rate it will mean the ruin of many 


publications that 
have heretofore been able to bear the burden of the increased cost ef 
the raw materials. Magazines are dependent upon their advertising 
for their support, the comparatively small income that is derived from 
circulation being imsignificant in comparison to the income from adver 
tisements, and if the burden of the circulation is increased the narrow 
margins of profits in many publications will be entirely wiped out. The 
big magazines no doubt can bear this burden, but those having a con 
paratively small subscription price can not bear tit A great mar 
people seem to think that because second-class mail matter does not i 
pay for itself and the expense of it is carried by the surplus derived 
from first-class mail matter that if the rate for the tirst-class mail 
increased that for second-class should be increased also, but the burden 
of first-class mail matter is more widely distributed and will be of less 
consequence than that borne by the publications Thi ! has many 
publications that will suffer immeasurably from a burdensome crease 
in this postal rate. Trusting that you will realize the seriousness of 


this matter and be able to check it in a measure, I am, 
Yours, very truty, 

FRANK 

irom 


W. GEICE 
Scores of letters have come to my desk men 
willing to share the burdens of the war. 

One of the largest publishing houses of the country is located at 
Springfield, in my own district, a city of 60,000 people, one-tenth 
of whom are in one way of another connected with the firm I 
have been urged to place before the Congress the effects of this 
proposed legislation on this firm alone. I am told that it 
simply impossible to meet the requirements of this proposed 
legislation. This firm offers the Government for the period of 
the war its entire profits. I know the people of this firm, and 
when they say to me that they would be willing to give the 
Government their profits entire, but pray that the business be 
not destroyed, I know it is the spirit of patriotism, such as will 
compel a father and mother to give their sons, 

It is no answer to ridicule this offer by saying, “ ; they 
offer their profits, but we offer our sons,” because many bust- 
ness people also offer their sons in addition to their profit. 

Their ability to support the Government will not be increased 
by a destruction of property. Every sane man knows it itt 
be destroyed so far as revenue is concerned if legislation creat- 
ing an additional expenditure of over three-fourths of a billion 


who are 


Oh, ves 


dollars a year is enacted. Such legislation will defeat its pro 
posed ends. 

While we propose to exempt certain classes of publications 
not run for profit, we do inelude hundreds of periodicals pri- 


vately edited, and some of them privately owned but rendering 
most valuable service. I have a letter from of the coun- 
try’s best editors in the educational field, in which he says: 

I hesitate to trouble you in these days when we are all worn out with 
troubles of so many kinds. Permit me to say, however, that I do hope 
you can do something to have tne propesed increase in postal rate 


one 


so 


modified as to omit educational journals.: I need not say to you that 
with the price of paper as it is at present, and with the increased cost of 
everything that enters into the make-up of an educational journal, 
practically all the profits have been used up. A number of educa 
tional journals have been compelled to stop publication. I am going 





to do everything in my power to continue the publication of this journa 


whatever happens It is on its sixty-sixth year, and has never missed 
a monthly issue since it began. It does seem to me that something 
ought to be done to make some distinction between small educational 
papers and the big magazines which carry millions of llars’ worth 
of advertising. If seeond-class rates has to be increased, n not 
something be done to relieve the situation with educational journa 

whose revenues are limited even under the best condition lL am 


sure that you will do all you can to help in this. 








I have another letter from the managing editor of one of t 
greatest religious publications in the country, but, unhap} 
nee included by the wording of this bill in the exempted classe 
The editor, who happe to be a personal friend of mine, 
who would not write me unless he felt it a serious matter, cot 
tinues as follows: 

I feel it necess to trouble you with a communication in regard to 
the proposed increase of postage on periodicals. Our own pape we lel 
be wiped out of existence by it. The Christian Endeavor World is t! 
international organ of Christian Endeavor socicties, having a cot 
stituency in this country of nearly 3,000,000, It is not run for pro! 
and during the past 10 years we have been barely able to pay our ex 
penses, never having a surplus, and usually having a very large deficit 


cost of 
to meet 


The increased 
$25,000 a year, 


to us an additional ol 


increased the price of the pap 


paper mens 
which we have 


expense 


all it will stand, and perhaps more than it will stand. On top of thi 
comes the proposal of an increase in postage that will, we fear, make 
it necessary for our paper to cease publication. 

The proposed advance in postai rates for periodicals, coming at t! 
juncture, will certainly defeat its own ents, destroying in many « 
the source of postal revenues, so that the great loss to ge al inte 
gence and to the promotion of religious and pl nthropi 
be brought about without any profit to the ¢ ern! 

Very respectfully, 
AM R. WEL! 

To destroy this character of publication is little short of 
wicked. . ~ 

I have urged the committee to accept an amendment which 
would exempt this character of journal. I offered uch an 

















amendment, but it was modified in such a way I fear it will not 
exempt such valuable publications, 

Mr. Speaker, I can not believe that the country will indorse 
such proposed legislation, notwithstanding the arguments of the 
committee. 1 would prefer to place the burdens upon the excess 
profits basis. England took two or three years preceding the 
war to average the profits of business. Then on that average 
as a basis she levied at first 50 per cent of the excess profits 
above the average. In 1916 she raised it to 60 per cent. This 
year she raised it to 80 per cent. 

This tax has not greatly disturbed business in England be- 
cause normal profits were first assured. 

That would seem to me to be a sane proposal. But we here 
propose to lay the tax on sales whether profitable or not. We 
have no assurance whatever against business disintegration. 

I voted to increase the rates on incomes for the reason that 
if we do not go too high we will secure needed revenue and will 
not seriously disturb business. However, there is danger that 
we may defeat our ends by too high rate. That period is not 
reached in this bill on incomes, in my opinion at least. 

All will agree the customs tax is unscientific, but this admin- 
istration will not allow itself to be embarrassed by a tariff dis- 
cussion. The Underwood bill must not be in any form modified. 

Millions of revenue could be raised by tariff duties if it were 
not for the Democratic opposition to protective duties. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall vote to recommit this bill to the Ways 
and Means Committee. It ought to be rewritten and brought 
back here with the retroactive feature omitted, the gross-sales 
tax feature eliminated, the postal provisions rewritten, and the 
customs tax made scientific, as well as many items omitted 
should be inserted. 

If the House refuses to recommit the bill, and it is presented 
with those features in it, I am left to the alternative of either 
voting for it or against a bill to raise revenue to prosecute the 
war, since all such measures must originate in this House. Of 
course I can not vote against prosecuting the war, and in case 
the House refuses to recommit I will have no other recourse 
than to join members of the committee, and with them shut my 
eyes and swallow the dose. But when I do it I am quite sure it 
is done only to satisfy the constitutional requirements, so that 
the Senate may take it, rewrite and draft it, and send it back 
to us in a form that we may all support. 

This is one of the very greatest dangers of our times. Under 
the pressure of war we will be asked to do unheard-of things. 
The Congress must beware of that danger. We must not be car- 
ried off our feet by an intolerant as well as unthinking press 
demanding enactment of laws without due consideration. We 
will best render public service when every measure proposed is 
scanned under the light of constitutional sanction. The fashion 
now is to ignore the powers of the Constitution to accept the 
laws of necessity. This will face us constantly, and I here warn 
my colleagues and the country of this danger. The highest type 
of a statesman is not ratifying mere Executive orders or grant- 
ing departmental requests, but it lies in a deliberate considera- 
tion of every measure here proposed, from whatever source, so 
as to conserve the future as well as provide for the immediate 
present. 


Age Limits in the Army Plan. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. MARVIN JONES, 
OF TEXAS. 
In tHe House or Representatives, 
Saturday, May 26, 1917. 


Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Speaker, if we are to have the 
system of selective drafting I do not believe the minimum and 
maximum age limits should be 19 and 25 years. It is neither 
right nor just to place the entire burden of facing fire upon 
the young men of this country. It may be fair as between the 
young men who were born in those fatal years, 1892 to 1898, 
inasmuch as it summons all of them as liable to the eall to 
the colors. But is it fair to them? It takes the man who is 
24 and leaves the man who is 26, though they are both young 
men, The age limits as designated take in a body a vast num- 


ber of young men who are in the prime and bloom of life and 
exempts the others, when there are many strong men of all ages 
who should assume their fair share of the duties of citizenship. 

I am persuaded that if this method is used men should be 
chosen at all ages, ranging from the average time when men 
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enter the business world to the average time when they be: 
to slow up in their activity. I therefore favor the selection 
cover the ages 21 to 45 instead of 19 to 25. 

Young men form an essential part of the productive fore 
this country—different phases of work from the older perh: 
but essential, nevertheless. There are few industries, whet! 
the factory, the field, or the farm, that do not use men of }) 
tically all active ages, each doing a particular line of work. 
is estimated that there are some 20,000,000 men in this cou: 
between 21 and 45 years of age. If such is true, only abo: 
in 20 would be necessary to constitute an army of 1,000.1) 
men. Scattered over these ages the industries would noi 
severely crippled, nor would any particular line of produc! 
force be depleted. Whereas if any particular ages are ta 
out in a body, some portions of the work would suffer. 1] 
army making a charge in the old-fashioned way lost 1 m: 

20 scattered over its entire front. the ranks could close 
more or less perfect order; but if the entire loss were sust: 
at one place the lines would be broken and confusion 
result. Likewise where men of different ages are doing diffe 
lines of work in the same industry a distributed loss woul! 
materially cripple, but otherwise where you take them out 
body having certain parts of the work accomplished. 

If selection we must have, I believe some fair method sl 
be devised, such as that by which our jurors are selected 
that a man would have his even chance to go or to stay. ‘I 
no one could complain. Any other process would give ris 
favoritism and consequent dissatisfaction and complaint. ! 
if everyone is placed upon an equal basis, no one can compilai 

I do not believe young men should fight the battles of all 1 
but that all men should have a part in the honors and 
burdens, share and share alike. From 19 to 25 is just as 
portant as any other period of a man’s life. It is the begin 
the formative period. In the crucial make-up of these ter 
times there is no place for a slacker or quitter. If we are ¢ 
to preach democracy, let us live it and enforce it. 





The Revenue Bill. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. HENRY W. WATSON, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tHe Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, May 26, 1917. 


Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, the mem» 
the Ways and Means Committee were constrained in « 
short period to prepare the most critical bill of all legi- 
to meet the exigency of the times. 

It is only natural that the citizens of our country, 
century of international peace, should be disturbed, yet 
realize that the United States is now at war with onc 
strongest nations of the world, and that our people will |) 
scripted to fill the foreign trenches in order to mainiai 
principles of our Government. 

The American people do not realize the seriousness of tli 
nor are they imbued with the meaning of war. They hiv: 
reflected on the revenue required to meet its expenses, 
responsibility, the taxes to be levied—potent questions 
now confront them. 

It is impossible to frame a revenue bill to meet the ap) 
of all men in their various professional, commercial, and 
trial pursuits. 

Taxes should be distributed in equal proportion, rela! 
the wealth of each individual, and no person exempted 
indigent. 

Patriotism is as pronounced in the cabin as it is 
palace. Every wage earner will do his part and pay his sh 
the taxes to preserve the tradition of his home and the ! 
of his country as truly and patriotically as the one who 
ploys him, but I do not believe that the United States + 
place an additional burden upon their sources of inform 

I am therefore not in accord with the postal rates report 
this bill. They should be amended in order that newspa)) 
time of war may be transmitted through the mails to th 
scribers in whatever part of the United States or its Terri': 
they may be domiciled without increased postage. 

It is the duty of a government to assist rather than to rc! 
the distribution of news to its subjects wherever they may 

The President of the United States publishes the State pre 
mations through the newspapers, and they in turn impart U 
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to the public—in many cases the only source of information | 


open for many of our people. 

The newspaper arouses patriotism in the hearts of those where 
{t is dormant and imparts to the world thoughts of a higher and 
a nobler condition for mankind. 

Publishing houses should be taxed in harmony with all of the 
‘ndustries of our country but not be compelled to pay excessive 
{oll where others do not. A cheap postal rate effectuates spread- 
ing of knowledge to the people, strengthening their intellectual 
energy, enlightening those beyond the realms of news, and 
inifies the policies of the Government. 





The War-Revenue Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARISS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM W. HASTINGS, 


OF OKLAHOMA, 
In tne House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, May 23, 1917. 


Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, I want to invite attention to 
the following editorial from the Phoenix, a daily paper published 
at Muskogee, Okla., in my district. It is entitled “A discred- 
itable spectacle,” and criticizes in a highly patriotic manner 
the persons, companies, and corporations attempting to evade 
payment of their pro rata share of the expenses of this war, 
It strongly advocates the payment of a large part of these 
expenses by taxation’ rather than leaving them to be paid by 
posterity. I commend the editorial to the country, and par- 
ticularly to the newspaper fraternity in Washington. It is as 
follows: 

A DISCREDITABLE SPECTACLE. 


While we have reasons so many and so great for being proud of our 
country, one exhibition at Washington fills us all with shame and anger. 

This is the descent upon the National Capital of a horde of interests 
and individuals, all bent upon having themselves partially or wholly 
exempted from the provisions of the new tax law. 

There is as fierce a struggle to avoid paying the cost of the war as 
there is on the battle field to win it. 

And the very men who have been howling for months about the 
need of preparedness and who sent telegrams to Senators and Repre- 
sentatives to vote billions for the war are now vociferously and 
angrily and threateningly demanding that the people shall pay the bill. 

It is like nothing so much as the bad old days when a new tariff act 
was in preparation and dozens of lobbies were pulling this way and 
that to secure special exemptions on special increases of duties for the 
financial advantages of this or that greedy interest. 

The main lines of the financial policy that ought to be pursued, that 
must be followed if we are not to disgrace ourselves, are as simple and 
plain as they could well be. We should give to the war unstintedly 
whatever sum is needed. 

To spare now would be to lose incalculably later. We should, as far 
as possible, pay these costs as we go. 

The “ posterity " argument is a mean and mercenary lie. Posterity will 
have its own charges to meet, aad we have no right to pledge the prop- 
erty of those who can not speak for themselves beyond a reasonable limit. 

The bulk of the money should be raised from taxes on incomes above 
f reasonable minimum and upon all profits of business in excess of a 
certain rate on capital already invested, as represented by securities 
already issued. 

Then the balance should be distributed as widely as pos 
activities and the whole body of the people. 

This is substantially what has been proposed. 

Let the whiners, those who seek exemption at the cost of their neigh- 
bors, be treated as if they were military deserters. 

For that, in effect, is what they are. 


ible over all 





Revenue Bill—Rates of Postage on Newspapers and 
Periodicals—A New Plan. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALVOR STEENERSON. 
MINNESOTA, 


OF 


In tue House or Representatives, 


Monday, May 28, 1917. 


, Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, during the debate on the 
revenue bill I said that I had a plan to adjust postage rates 
= hewspapers and periodicals on circulation. Since then I 
lave prepared a new bill on this subject, which is as follows: 
That the rates of postage on news 3 riodicals 

> rates stage spapers and other periodicals ad- 
wee to the mail as second-class matter shall hereafter be as follows: 
- B. mail circulation not exceeding 20,000 copies, 1} cents per 
pound; on all mail circulation of more than 20,000 and not exceeding 


jostoss copies, 2 cents per pound; on all mail circulation of more than 
aan and not exceeding 200,000 copies, 24 cents per pound; on all 
ail circulation of more than 200,000 and not exceeding 300,000 copies, 
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© cents per pound: on all mail rm ion of more than 00.000 ' 
not exceeding 400,000 copies, 34 cents } . mil 6 oe eee 
tion of more than 400,000 and not ex 500.000 % nna. 4 f 
per pound; on all mail circulation of mor in 5oO 0 I 1 ! 
ceeding 600,000 copies, 44 cents r pound cad a 
more than 600,000 and not exceeding 700,000 ple ) : : as 
on all mail circulation of more than 700,000 and 1 ot ¢ om . Se 0.006 
copies, 53 cents per pound; and on all mail cire 1 of m han 
800,000 copies, 6 cents per pound: 2) ded, Tha 
daily newspapers, when the same are deposited in a r-carric : 
for delivery by its carriers, shall be the sami ad I 
Provided further, That nothing herei: 1 af t ; 
free circulation and existing rates on id 
the county of pub:ication. 
: “Sec. 2. That hereafter advertising catalogue ned 1 
tions shall be classified as third-class mail matter and 
such.” 

My plan, while it contemplates a flat rate to ey 30 
the country and thus overcomes the objections to ¢] ! 
adjusts the rates of postage to cost of service ey more 
closely than any zone rate yet proposed, and is much more e: 
administered. The circulation of every paper is known and 
proposed rate can readily be ascertained. It is free fro 
crimination, for everyone is charged the same rate for the 
amount of circulation. It is based upon the wholesale princi 
reversed. The wholesale plan is to charge less per unit when 
quantity sold is large; that is, where business is done for p1 
But where business is done either at a loss or without profit 


this rule is properly reversed. lis 
been doing this second-class mail business at a loss. No one 
claims anything else. The Hughes commission found it cost 


54 cents per pound. I contend that since those figures were 
not now exceed 


gathered the cost has gone down and that it does 
When I propose to carry every newspaper and periodical 


The Government is sand 


4 cents. 
of a circulation less than 20,000 copies for 14 cents per pound:] 
propose to charge the large paper the same rate on its 
20,000 copies. Seeing this work is done at a loss, no one should 
complain if we limit him to the same quantity. The paper with 
small circulation is the Which, as a rule, is carried the 
shortest distance, and the paper with the largest circulation, hav- 
ing subscribers in every city, county, village, and hamlet in 
land, is carried the farthest. I submit, therefore, that these 
rates will be adjusted more closely to cost of set 
zone system yet proposed. 

The paper with a mail circulation of 800,000 copies ean not 
complain that 6 cents is more than it costs, 
whole shipment they only will pay an average of 
does not exceed the actual cost of the service. 

It is the purpose of this plan to reduce the loss on this elass of 
mail to a minimum, or make it self-sustaining, and to place the 
increased rates on the shoulders that can bear them. , 
or magazine with less than 20,000 circulation can not command 
very remunerative advertising rates, and really earns no exces- 
sive profit. When you get up to 100,000 circulation we find 
prosperity more general. Where circulation reaches the hun- 
dreds of thousands or million mark, the business is very profit 


first 


one 


viee than any 


because on their 
‘ 


oy cent 5 hie 


The pruiper 





able. The usual advertising rates are one-half cent per agate 
line per thousand circulation, which, for a paper like the Sat 
day Evening Post, with a circulation of over a million, ru up 


over $6,000 per page. 

There can be no argument in favor of the Gov 
ing such a paper at a loss. It is a profitable institution, and 
can afford to pay its way. The objection to the rates adopted 





the other day came mostly from the West and central port 

of the country, because the people there would have to | 
higher subscription price under the zone plan. Under ! ! 
the postage remains the same to every part of the count 


The total revenue that will be raised under the plan | be 
about $36,000,000, or more t 
proposed zone rates. 

Catalogues are now carried in the 


han the estimated increase under the 


first and second zones, 150 


miles, for 5 cents first pound and 1 cent per pound for ec 
additional pound. For a 5-pound catalogue this is 1.8 cet per 
pound. If they are sent in a 20-pound package to one address, it 


1 


will be only 24 cents, or 1% cents per pound. It is less than the 


rates provided for in the House bill. \fter March 1 next thes 
will be 14 cents first zone, 2 cents second zone, and so forth 
Why should we carry catalogues for a less rate than 
papers? The one is wholly devoted to advertising the 
chant’s goods who lives at a distance, the other advert 
home merchant’s goods. 
Is there any reason why there should be a disci 
against the newspaper and in favor of the mail-order ¢ ? 
Even supposing it to be the policy of this Government t 
the mail-order trust, yet should not a periodical wl ee 9 
news and intelligence, in addition to advert mat t 
least given the sam rates as the purely advertising catalogue? 
My bill proposes to put catalogues back into third-cla vail, 
where they belong and where they pay L « for eve 2 





_ 


ounces, or a rate of 8 cents per pound. This will bring a gross 
additional postal revenue of at least $12,000,000 and a net profit 
of about $5,000,000, making a total increased revenue of $41,000,- 
000, or nearly sufficient to pay the cost of the service. 

The rates proposed are tentative only, but the principle upon 
which this sliding scale of rates is based is fair. 


Table showing vates per pound of postage proposed on mail circulations 
indicated. 
Cents. 
Benctets ornias q 13 
100.000__ 2 
£00,000 
300,000 
10 O00 
HOO 00) 
G00 O00 
T00,000 
800,000 ___ 
awd ail over 


T p to 20,000 
20.000 to 
1OG.000 to 
200.000 to 
wo) to 
400,000 to 
DOO O00 to 
GOO,000 to 
700.000 to 
800,000 


Chih 


Statement of circulation and postage with respect to the following 


publi cations, 


| ¥re- 
| quency of 
issue. 


Postage 
paid dur 
ing fiscal 
year 1916. 


iP 

| Cireula 
tion by 
raail. 


Total 
cireula- 
tion 


Name of publication. 


Christian Herald 
Collier’s Weekly .. 842,126 | 729,032 | 189,548.40 
Literary Digest 448, 816 278.891 ; 92,731.27 
» 1, 825, 205 747.228 | 383,356. 70 
Country Gentleman. ... 319, 085 181,338 | 50,095.00 
Youth's Companion 401, O87 401,087 | 40,306.63 
Ladies’ Home Journal 1, 543,048 976,478 | 159,448.95 
American Mazazine 420, 896 363,497 | 36,785. 96 
The Delineator . 817, 480 444, 833 52, 534. 85 
Everybody's 506, 744 358,344 | 34,938.56 
Farm Journal ! 1,036,602 000,059 { 38,001.86 
389, 773 264, 744 37,328.99 
559, 513 304, 129 25, 851.01 
416, 553 347,549 | 28,777.07 
599, 929 388, 393 23,303.63 
572,044 468, 864 31, 085. 71 
223, 162 209, 617 22, 722.46 
100, 000 67,572 8,426.39 

| 1,023,939 760,422 | 100, 147. 55 
125, 039 105, 686 12, 481. 53 
11,924 10, 194 11,214.02 

17, 863 15,288 13, 752. 38 
--——__—--—- ea 


‘ime lLeocncenencs Hace eae 


302,889 | 302,000 $40,175.02 


Metropolitan . .... 

Modern Priscilla... 

Mother’s Magazine 

American Review of Reviews.......- |. . do 
Scribner's. ... 

Woman’s Home Companion 

World’s Work pibce aaa 

Iron Age ‘ 

Engineering Record 


Speech of Representative James L, Slayden at the Annual 
Meeting eof the American Aeademy of Political and 
Social Science at Philadelphia, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JEFF: MecLEMORE, 


In rue Horst or Representatives. 


Monday, May 28, 1917. 


Mr. McLEMORE. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to 
me to extend my remarks in the Recorp I inchude a speech by 
Representative James L. SLaxpen at the annual meeting of the 
American Academy of Political and Soeial Science, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., April 20, 1917. 

The speech is as follows: 
DISARMAMENT AND INTERNATIONAL COURTS 

PEACE, 

Four, five, or possibly six years ago I read a great speech by 
the member of the House of Commons for the division of Car- 
narvon, Wales. It was an eloquent plea for arbitration and the 
settlement of international disputes by the method of courts, 
and a specially strong and convincing argument for an agreed 
reduction of national armaments. That great democrat and 
advocate of peace is now the premier of the British Empire. 
His wonderful speech in London on the 12th shows that he 
holds the same views still. I shall refer to them later. 

I am not one of that class of pacifists which believes it pos- 
sible entirely to prevent war, at least not just yet, and refuses 
to discuss it except from the point of view of its absolute and 
immediate ending. But I do believe that it is possible, by 
arrangements between governments that now thoroughly appre- 
ciate the cost of wars and are beginning to understand their 
stupidity and futility, to make them comparatively harmless. 


PRDREQUISITES TO A DURABLE 
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PULL THE FANGS. 
Out in the Southwest I once knew a man who called himself a 
snake merchant. His chief article of trade was that dangerous 
and repulsive reptile, the rattlesnake. He would handle his 


; merchandise in a way that made the onlooker shiver; but he 


knew what they did not—that he had made the snakes harmles 
by pulling their fangs. Now, that is precisely what I would like 
to do to aggressive and belligerent governments that covet the 
lands and sovereignties of other nations. I would pull their 
fangs by taking away from them nearly all the military forces 
that foolish and confiding people have put at the command of 
kings. Ambitious monarchs can be made comparatively har 
less by reducing the size of armies so much that they will ce 
to be anything more than a police force. Then they will ser 
a useful purpose at home and cease to be a menace abroad, 
One soldier to each 1,000 people in any country is eno 
to keep internal peace in a just government, and if gov: 
ments are not just the sooner they are overturned the better, 
But if one soldier to each 1,000 is not enough, two surely wil! 


i be, and international agreement should prevent any goye: 


ment from going beyond that. 


HOW IT WOULD HAVE FARED WITH BELGIUM. 


Suppose the federated German Empire had only controlled an 
army of 75,000 men in 1914, or, taking the larger figure I have 
suggested, 150,000; would there have been an invasion of Bel- 
gium, whose chief offense was that she lay in the highway he- 
tween Berlin and Paris? Would Liege, Louvain, Dinant, Ypres, 
and Rheims now be in ruins and their priceless treasures of 
books, pictures, and architecture forever lost to the world? 
Armies of the size I suggest could not have done all that mis- 
chief, yet they would be large enough to keep the criminal 
classes under control, while utterly unable to thwart democracy’s 
right to break the shackles of oppression, which is always im- 
posed from above by the aid of the autocrat’s military arm, 

Thomas Jefferson, who lived in a less democratic era thin 
ours, believed, and declared his belief, that revolutions were 
necessary once in a generation if the people were not to lose 
their blood-bought liberties. We may not think them neces- 
sary as often as Jefferson suggested, but we will all agree, I 
assume, that the opportunity to assert the right to liberty 
and independence should not be denied by a huge army at the 
command of an autocrat. The way to peace, to a just and 
durable peace is through democracy, and it is necessary to peace 
and democracy that the preponderance of power should never 
be taken from the people and given to the soldier. My faith iu 
the people and in their supremacy in the domain of government 
las been greatly strengthened by recent events in Russia. 

GRATITUDE 


TO NICHOLAS, THE CZAR. 


Russia and the world may well spare Nicholas Romanoff 
from the field of political activity, but justice to his memory 
compels the admission that during his reign he did one thing 
for which he is entitled to the gratitude of the whole world, 
which we now know may be drawn into disaster by the macii- 
nations of a few men. 

Whether the inspiration of an aroused conscience or tlic 
difficulty of financing military projects caused it we may never 
know, but the great epochal fact remains that governments 
began the serious consideration of reducing armaments on his 
motion. It is one of three or four good and statesmanlike dees 
of an otherwise commonplace and inglorious reign. The his- 
torian of the future may in charity emphasize this great reform 
that Nicholas proposed and give only passing attention 
pogroms, Siberian exiles, and other things that damn tlie 
political administration of Russia. If I may be permitted 
indulgence in slang I will say that when Nicholas, the lis 
of the autocrats of the house of Romaneff, ealled the 
Hague conference to disarm the nations in the interest of pe: 
he “started something.” 


WILL GOVERNMENTS CONSENT? 


lit 


Can we ever get the consent of governments to a general (i 
armament? I believe so; and I furthermore believe that never 
in the history of the world has there been such an opportunity 
for this greatest of all reforms as we will see at the close of t! 
war in Europe. 

The cost of modern war will plead for it and will finally com- 
pel it. Great Britain is now spending $10,000,000 more ec! 
day in the prosecution of war than the Army of the United 
States cost in any one of the 24 years from 1875 down to anil 
including 1899. 

The belligerert powers of Europe are spending more moncy 
each day than the average annual cost of the whole Goverh- 
ment of the United States between 1800 and 1861. 














In 1865 the total cost of our Government, outside the Post 
Office Department, was $1,295,099,290, and the cost per capita 
in that most expensive year of the Civil War was $37.27. 

Last year, when we were at peace with everybody but Pancho 
Villa, and, perhaps, on oceasions, with Carranza, our taxes per 
capita were hearly $15. 

Contrast that with the $4.43 per head paid during Cleveland’s 
administration for all expenses outside the Post Office Depart- 
ment and contrast it with the $85 per head you will have to pay 
for the next year and charge the increased cost to war and 
excessive preparation for war. 

We in America may stand such burdens a few years more, 
but Europe can not. All these vast sums, both in Europe and 
America, must come out of the sweat and toil of the man who 
works. But even that long-suffering class is beginning to think 
and assert its rights; even the patient, long-suffering mujik 
has revolted at last. 

A little while ago an officer of the United States Navy of 
high rank, a frank and capable man, who was testifying before 
the Committee on Naval Affairs of the House of Representa- 
tives, said that if the policy of competition in armaments con- 
tinued it could only have one of two endings—bankruptcy or 
war. 

Mr. HEeNstey, of Missouri, on another occasion asked Capt. 
McKean, of the Navy, what would be the consequence if two in- 
dividuals “became apprehensive of each other and began to 
arm themselves,” to which the naval officer replied that it would 
lead “to the hospital or the cemetery.” 

Mr. HENSLEY then asked him if the same thing would not 
happen to nations uyder like circumstances. Capt. McKean re- 
plied that society would compel disarmament in the case of 
individuals and that the society of nations might do the same 
thing as to particular nations under such circumstances. 

Another naval officer of high rank said that it was the policy 
of our Government to be either the first or second naval power 
in the world. I think he really meant that that was the poliey 
our naval officers wanted. When reminded of the fact that 
other nations might object to our being the first or second naval 
power of the world his reply was, ‘ We have the power and the 
money to protect ourselves, and I think we could do it.” 

What, let me ask you, will become of the rights of small na- 
tions under such a policy? Is it not a return to the rule of the 
tooth and claw, and can there be any just peace under such 
conditions, any hope for the small country, however just and 
peaceful, which has not the money and power? 

REPUDIATION A POSSIBILITY. 

Already there is talk of repudiation in Europe, but not, of 
course, by officials of the contending powers, for they are still 
trying to borrow, but by students of the world-wide madness, 
who realize that there is a limit to the burdens that men can 


bear. That outcome would be hard on those who have put 
their earnings into the notes of Russia, Germany, Austria, 


France, Italy, and the United Kingdom, but in the long run it 
might not be bad for the mass of men. If excessive armaments 
and war credits should both be abolished it will lead to a long 
period of peace. Some people believe that it is this threat of 
repudiation hanging over them that has caused the owners of 
such securities to demand that the taxpayers of the United 
States shall underwrite the war loans of belligerent Europe. 
BIG ARMIES DO NOT INSURE PEACE, 

The theory that huge military preparation assures peace ex- 
ploded in 1914. At that time Russia, Germany, and Austria had 
the greatest armies in the world, and they were the first countries 
to enter the war. I don’t understand, in view of what has 
happened, how any man can keep a straight face and make that 
argument. Nations are like the men who compose them. Given 
a hostile feeling and weapons and they will use the weapons. 
It is perfectly clear that if we are to have a lasting and just 
peace after the great war the insane policy of competitive arm- 
ing must be abandoned. I believe that must have been the 
President’s thought when he used the phrase “ peace without 
victory ” in his speech to the Senate in January. The President 
knows, as every thoughtful person must know, that if either side 
in the European war should win an overwhelming military vic- 
tory its faith in the efficacy of arms in the settlement of inter- 
national disputes will be renewed and strengthened, and that it 
would not agree to the policy of reduced armaments. If neither 
side should have such a victory, the folly and futility of war 
will be plain to the dullest mind. Its very horrors and incon- 


clusiveness would illuminate the argument and hasten the sub- 
stitution of the court and board of arbitration for the sword. 
COURTS AND ARBITRATION WILL FOLLOW. 
I am convinced that if we can persuade, or compel, Govern- 
ments to reduce their military and naval establishments every 
other step in the plan for a just and lasting peace will follow 
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20 | 
easily and naturally. Heads of Governments who are 1 
clined to quiet reasoning when they command great fleets 1 
armies would then take a different view. The setti for wat 
is complete when two heads of quarrelsome govern fs: heavy 
ily armed, but if either realizes that while his army tl 
of its size in the world it is still not large enough te overrun 
and destroy a neighbor, he will incline to talk setth 
differences some other way. 
Abolish overgrown armies and navies and thers 
be an opening for the Council of Conciliation, the Cou 
Judicial Settlement of International Disputes, and the I 1 


of Arbitration. If we can take away from the heads ot 
ments, from the heads of all governments, the power to 
war, or to make conditions that compel war, and take 
far away that they will forget that they ever had any conn 
tion with such things, the people will do the rest. The people, 
I believe, may be relied on not to condemn themselves to de 
struction. They will not put themselves into the hell of Ve 
dun or Gallipoli. 
From this you may surmise that I am pleading for den 
racy, and so I am, for I believe that democracy spells peace 
If the Republie of Russia really has been set up on a firm 
foundation, if the people of that country are to have a real 
voice in disposing of their own lives and fortunes, the * Dx 


that walks like a man” will cease to be a menace to Europe 


Already the republicans of Russia have spoken a syimpatti 
word to the Poles in whom a century of oppression las het 
stifled the hope of independence. Tor the first time sities ‘ 
Grand Duchy of Finland fell victim to the rapacity 


Romanoffs, there is a sympathetic feeling in 
what is being done in Petrograd. 


lelsingle 


I do not sympathize with the suggestion that the Ru 
should not try for a republic, that they are not vet ripe fer su 
complete freedom. It may be that all the people in the 


are not yet sufficiently advanced for self-government, but 
advanced beyond the need of despotism; all are entit { 


have a try at free, representative | 1) 


yoverbhinentl tt ot 


have democracy with occasional disorder than autec 
unremitting oppression, 
EVIL CONSEQUENCES OF WA 

The wars that are begotten by huge military preparatio: 
put all sorts of financial and social burdens on the poopt 
Modern wars, these huge scientific, mechanical wars, mean | 
ruptey to nations that engage in them. They postpone indet 
nitely projects for the social betterment of the people i! 
mean inferior houses for the family, less vigorous «¢ 1" 
thus passing on their miseries to the innocent unborn, iifer 
schools, undernourishing for women and children «anil the 
physically less fit men who have not been sent to the trenety 
They mean increasing contributions from the earrings of lib 
to meet interest charges and to prepare for other wai 
ambitious monarchs look forward to. ‘They engendet 
between peoples that holds back civilization and prey 
other calamities, for be it remembered that “wars st 
wars do breed.” They break friendly relations betwe 
bors in a country like ours, where the citizens are con 
from all branches of the human family. 

If we would not disturb the peace of the worl ith 
dissension, we must be tolerant and patient Ciood Annies 
citizens who were “Saxon and Norman and Dane,” "le 
Celt, or Frank, each with a lingering inter in and atte 
for the country of his origin live side by side our Rep 
Their diverse origin makes it more diflicult to keep the peace 
than among an absolutely homogeneous people. The situation 
calls for a wide tolerance for great wisdom and patience 

Suspicion of the loyalty of a citizen just because he was bern 


in Germany, or is the son of a man who was born in Germany 
is unworthy the great Republic and grossly unjust in nearly 
every case. sv unjust suspicions and persecution men of spirit 
who are loyal may be made rebellious in time. All citizens hav 
a right to be judged by their previous conduct and charact 
Suspicion, sensationalism, and intolerance are the worst feats 

of the war psychology and we have it now in 
form. 

In the American Revolution of 1776 there were many carnest 
supporters of the Colonies who were born in Great Brita 
Many sons of Englishmen, Scotchmen, and Irishmen whose rv 
tives in the old country wore the uniform of King George 
lowed Washington from the beginning in Massachusetts to 
ending at Yorktown. We have monuments to the 
von Steuben, Kosciusko, and Lafayette, all in one small square 
in Washington. I do not doubt for a moment that in the war 
with Germany many German-born men and their sons will 
ally and effectively support the American Republic, and they 
ought not to be insulted by unjust suspicion or worried by the 
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unthinking who show their patriotism in violence. Let us try 
to protect them from a suspicion that is so frequently insulting, 
and from the nagging and annoyance that espionage bills and 
such un-American legislation will make possible. 

We must live with these people after the war and it will con- 
tribute to the cause of internal and external peace if we will 
remember their embarrassing situation and treat them as Amer- 
( hould be treated. 

May 1 in closing quote two or three sentences from the great 
speech made in London a few days ago by the great little Welsh- 
man, now the real head of the British Government? Take these 
words of David Lloyd-George home with you: 


Il am the last man in the world to say that the succor which is given 
from America is not in itself something to rejoice at greatly. But | 
also say that I can see more in the knowledge that America is going to 
win a right to sit at a conference table when the terms of peace are dis- 
cussed, That conference will settle the destiny of nations and the 
course of human life for God knows how many ages. It would have 
been a tragedy, a tragedy for mankind, if America had not been heard 
there and with all her influence and her power. 

1 can see peace, not a peace to be a beginning of war, not a peace 
which will be an endless preparation for strife and bloodshed, but a 
real peace, Furope has always lived under the menace of the sword. 
When this war began two-thirds of Europe was under autocratic rule. 
Now it is the other way about, and democracy means peace. 

Many strange things have happened in this war—aye, and stranger 
things will come and are coming rapidly. Six weeks ago Russia was an 
autocracy; she now 1s one of the most advanced democracies in the 
world. 

‘To-day we are waging the most devastating war the world has ever 
seen. To-morrow, to-morrow, not perhaps distant to-morrows, war 
may be abolished forever from the category of human crimes. 





The War-Revenue Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


C. BASCOM SLEMP, 


OF VIRGINIA, 


HON. 


In tHe House or Representatives, 
Tuesday, May 22, 1917. 


Mr. SLEMP. Mr. Speaker, the bill before the House, known 
as the revenue bill, proposes to raise the sum of $1,800,000,000 
by direct taxation. It is the purpose of a law already passed 
to raise and expend $2,000,000,000 additional through a bona 
issue. The amount to be raised through taxation for carrying 
on the war is therefore about equal to the amount to be raised 
through the sale of bonds. In other words, if we pass this bill 
we, ourselves, pay cash for one half the expense of the war and 
borrow the other half, which latter half will be paid by poster- 
ity. It seems to me that this imposes too great a burden on 
those living to-day. 

The war in which we are engaged is more in the interest of 
future generations than in the interest of those now living. 
President Wilson laid down the doctrine that we were fighting 
for the right of the people of all nations to control their own 
Governments anc to make the world “safe for democracy ” for 
all time, which obviously relates to the future more than to the 
present. There is no way to make any scientific or sure state- 
ment on the portion that shoula be paid by those living to-day 
and the portion to be borne by future generations, but the 
action of other nations may be some guide. 

England, a nation of financiers, has raised through taxation 
only 25 per cent of her war expenditures; France, that has fully 
preserved her national credit, has raised by taxation only 22 
per cent of her war expenditures; and Germany only 16 per 
cent of her war expenditures, as against our proposal to raise 
50 per cent of our war expenditures through taxation. 

I have no fixed percentage in my mind as the proper propor- 
tion. I should prefer to be governed by the principle that no 
industry should be destroyed by this taxation bill, that the 
production of articles necessary for the allies should not be cur- 
tailed by the effect of the bill, and that the purchasing power 
of the public for bonds should not be so impaired that we 
could not secure through the sale of bonds the money neces- 
sary for the allies and for ourselves. I should think, also, that 
we should be governed by the attitude that this war is a war 
for all mankind, for the peace of the world now and hereafter, 
and therefore that we should not be too sensitive as to the 
attitude of future generations as to the bonds we propose to 
issue. Our boys will shed their blood and lose their lives now. 
This will be compensation to some extent to the descendants 
of those living in the future for any possible error of judg- 
ment by the present generation, 
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Now, I favor the income tax and the excess profits pro- 
visions, though I would vote for a graduated excess profits tax 
similar to the provisions of the income tax. I shall vote against 
any retroactive taxation features, I shall vote for an amend- 
ment providing for the rates in second-class matter to be based 
on the advertising as opposed to the educational matter they 
contain. I shall vote against the advertising feature in the 
bill. It is discriminatory, I shall vote to modify the soft- 
drink item as confiscatory to small producers. I shall vote ¢. 
readjust the tariff provisions and for a committee to report on 
a revision of the entire subject by December next. The pro- 
visions in the bill are unscientific. Suddenly to impose a 10 
per cent horizontal duty on articles now on the free list, many 
of which are noncompetitive and which enter largely into 
manufactures for export, to say nothing of its effect on food 
stuffs, would be revolutionary in, and detrimental to business. 
probably impairing and disarranging contracts already made. 

I think it would be better policy if we raise not more than 
$1,250,000,000 through taxation, which is about 334 per cent of 
the estimated expenditures for the first year of the war, which 
is 7 per cent in excess of England’s rate. Apparently this 
amount can be raised without seriously disturbing business in 
this country, and in my judgment, as shown by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mappen], this is more than is needed 
this time by the Government from the source of taxation. 





Revenue to Defray War Expenses. 
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HON. TOM D. McKEOWN, 
OF OKLAHOMA, 
In tue House or Representatives, 
Wednesday, May 238, 1917. 


Mr. McCKEOWN. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, to raise revye- 
nue in an equitable manner to maintain Government in time of 
peace is a gigantic task rarely ever accomplished by legisia- 
tive bodies. To equitably distribute the burden of taxation to 
defray the expenses of this war upon a 50 per cent basis is 
almost a superhuman task. If we knew that this would be the 
only revenue measure to defray war expenses the solution would 
be easier, but as men of common sense we must anticipate that 
this measure is but one of several to follow. We would like to 
believe that it would be the only one, but we are face to face 
with cold facts and not theories. 

I feel that incomes and excess profits should bear their share 
of this taxation, and the tax should be sufficiently large to pre- 
clude the making of excessive profits out of this war. I would 
not go beyond the point where industries would become unable 
to increase the wages of their employees and keep up the efli- 
ciency of their plants. To go beyond that place would work a 
great hardship upon the men who labor in the industries of the 
country. During the war the prices of necessities will be high 
and a corresponding increase in wages should follow. 

The inheritance tax in times of war should be greatly in- 
creased, and when we shall return to pursuits of peace t 
inheritance tax should remain upon the statute books of t! 
Nation and provide for a rate of 98 per cent of the amount by 
which such net estate exceeds $25,000,000. The amount of taxa- 
tion received would be a small part of the benefit derived from 
such legislation. The real benefit would be the prevention of 
multimillionaires from entailing their great fortunes upon their 
descendants. The accumulation of enormous wealth in tlic 
hands of a few, no matter how legitimate the accumulation 
may be, is a great detriment to the welfare of a people who 
have a democratic form of government. Peoples who have 
such form of government must necessarily act through repr« 
sentatives in parliaments or congresses. If enormous wealth 
should accumulate in the hands of a few selfish persons, then 
these persons could, if they desired, use the influence and 
power incident to their fortunes in securing legislation in their 
favor, while the less fortunate, though more numerous, would 
often find themselves discriminated against. Every nation 
owes ‘itself the duty to preserve its own life. 

The money to defray the necessary expenses of this war 
should be raised as fast as the same shall be needed, but exces- 
sive sums over present needs should not be raised and collected 
to lay idle until the day they can be spent. Such a practice wil! 
encourage extravagance. While every department charged with 
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the duty to ¢ raised by this bill should exert 
every ¢ rey to r to a successful termination. vet 
there ought net to le ich haste as to cause waste. We are 
urging the conservation of food and the raw products of field 


t the evil day will not come when if our 
children shall usk for bre id we shall he coll lled to vive them 
a It not ulmiss to urge that the depurtments t 
to spend this money should see to it that this tax money shall 
not be wasted, and that the United States Government should 
receive a dollar in value for every dollar expended, 

I hope that not a dollar of this tax money shall ever reach 


and mine, to the end 


stone. Is nat ure 


the pocket of aby man or wolnan disloyal to the flag of this 
country. P ‘ 
I hope that not a dollar of the revenue raised by this bill 


shall be paid to any employee of this Government who sought 
his position or holds the sume new for the purpose of evading 
service under the draft bill. 

draft age in the employ of the United States Government 
would seek to evade service for his country because of his em 
pleyment is not worthy of employment by this Government, and 


who 


the sooner such kind, if there be such, are driven out of che em- 
ployment of the Government the better it will be for the service 


‘here are several provisions in the bill that [am not wholly 
in accord with, but we are confronted with the question of ho 
to raise the amount of money requested to carry on the wat 
For myself, I would not increase the first-class postage rate 
On second-class mail IT would increase the rate on the basis of 
the 


W 


the amount of advertising compared to umount of news 
matter carried. Purely advertising schemes should pay the 
full cost of transportation and distribution. In other werds 
the person who sends purely advertising matter through the 
1 should pay the full cost, just as the billposter hus to pay 
full cost to erect his boards and procure his license, 

Only a last resort to raise the revenue required should war- 
rant the tax upon freight, express, light, heat. and telephone 
pills. The emergency alone can justify the tariff increase 

Protest has come from every industry mentioned in the bill, 


and i 


by the number of protests entered against the many provisions 


of this bill he would reach the conclusion that it was at a low 
ebb; however, in my opinion the protests are not evidence of 
a lack of patriotism, but have their origin in the fear or be- 


lief that the particular business is being taxed inequitabis 
and that other business is not paying its just share, and for the 
further reason that many of the people do not understand the 
pressing needs of the Government nor the necessity to stoy 
thinking of self and give their country and its destiny some 


serious consideration 
it .s urged that the automobile is a necessity and for th: n- 


on the industry should not bear the heavy burden pla upon 
luxuries. It is true that the automobile has come to be neces 
aty in many instances, but it is still a semiluxury, a the 
ho use them and those who manufacture them ure to pay a 
reasonable tax. It the ownership of the automobile was con 
fined to those who are really able to purchase them, there would 


be more debts paid to local creditors and less necessities of life 


purchased upon time. 


It is suggested by some who favor national prohibition thi 


no war tax shculd be levied upon liquor in this measure on 
ground that it is inconsistent with their policy. This is a rev 

12 measure and taxes everything that could be discovered by 

astute committee. I am not in favor of letting the chance 
pass to double the tax on liquor, on the theory that I 1 h 
in opportunity to vote it out at an early date. IT am un 
to tax legitimate industries and omit the tax on liquor on ; 
count of some sentimental reason. 

The exemptions under the income-tax chapter should h 
heen sealed according to the number of dependents cared for by 
i person liable to taxation. In other words, the nfrried man 
vho has five children to support and educate should have a 
creater exemption than the married man who has on to pro 

for his wife. The single person who has no one dependen 
pon him should not have the same exemption that the ule 


i Who has a mother or sisters to support. 

The bill is not perfect, but there never can be a perfect me: 
ure written by men. The press of the country tified 
in its assault upon the Ways and Means Committee concerning 
this revenne bill. One day it lashes Congress on account of al 
leged delay, and when the committee in order to expedite busi- 
hess did not sit for six months to hear every man who had an 
idea as to how it ought to be drawn, the next day we are re 
minded that the Ways and Means Committee and the House 


iS not 
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tepresentatives hastened to report and press the bill in such a 
haste that, it will necessitate the Senate to rewrite the bill. 
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It is possible that the disclosure upor ! f the House 
by members of the committee and cther M - of the House 
that the United States Government is over SS0,000,000 
annually on second-class rates, while cert tluential 
papers and periodicais were receiviny les from 
their advertising spuce, had something , i hculous 
inconsistencies. 

No Member who listened to the able speech of t t! n 
from Tilinois [Mr. Rainey] upon the subject of s« | til 
rates cun bring himself to believe that present 1 
should continue. We should take immediate ste] Bt 
the wheat from the chaff. 

One can not at this time prophesy in what the b 
finully become a law, and IT hope that up { 1} 
that it will require only sufficient tax to 1 | ry ex 
penditures for the present, to the end that the eX 
profits and inheritance tax, ether with e \ 
luxuries and semiluxuries, shall be sufli t t tux 
directly any of the necessities of life. 

Every member of the Ways and Means Committee s i 
pressed the [louse with his sincerity in- pre the me 
ure, and the gentleman from North Carolina {A INITCHIN 
demonstriuted bevend peradventure his worndle ul | lersh i 
piloting the bill thus far, with the assistance of the al men 
of the committee on both sides of the He ‘ 

No citizen can feel that he has been si ed by b 0 
looked by this bill. It reaches every in ! th i 
the lund. It is a monument to the sag y ability of the 
counnittee in this partic t 

Although containing provi that T am opposed to, yet I 
shall vote for the measure, be Lust I « j rt enriou 
refuse to support at ure to raise reve t« I on the war 
for the renson ulone that all of the prov IS >not tmeet 1 
YP rsonal upproval l Lhe ogoe Trint thre Ale it ! will necept 
the bill with the saine patriotic feel) tht tes the Co 
gress in its pussage. 

Grain Used in Mannufaeture of Beer, ete. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. L. C. DYER, 
OF MISSOURI, 
In tue House or Representatives, 
Monday. May 1917 

Mr. DYER Mr. Sy el iat er te f the 7 
pide co ernine ‘ ec'e t\ f Conse! t 
in the: nu ture beer, ana so forth, | be t t ter. 
tion of the Members of the House to the fol! | 
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It en pre nt ! I I 
ment at Washi 1, that ¢ ! t y]} of 
count used 32.430.973 bush boil I ) 
prot ts, 2.564.000 sl 3 of ‘ tot TOLDOG.4 
of als. 

They returned n ! t t to f 
24.676.920 bust making t I t | 
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food products 
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proposed law it will still be permissible to ship barley 
here it 1s only used for making beer. Why discriminate 
against us in favor of the foreign brewer? 

The brewers in 1916 paid revenue to the amount of $87,950,000, 
which is equal to about $1.90 per bushel for the grain used. 

‘The revenue collected by the Federal Government alone on alcoholic 
stimulants for the year 1916 amounted to approximately $250,000,000. 
If the increase proposed by the Ways and Means Committee of the 
Iiouse is made effective, this amount will be increased to from 
$400,000,000 to $450.000,000, 

Nationa’ prohibition wil, wipe out at least 75 per cent of approxi- 
mately $1,300,000.000 tnvested in the liquor industry. 

The workers employed in the industry will lose approximately 
$450,000,000 in wages a year. 

The Cummins amendment to the esplonage bill as presented to the 
Senate on May iv would permit the manufacture of wine, which 
Senator PMELAN says, according to press reports, is not intoxicating. 
The lightest wines contain double the amount of cleohol as the 
average beer Consequently under the proposed law the rich would 
still get their wine, while the poor man would be deprived of his 
beer 

The experience of every Government in Europe proves the necessity 
of beer or other alcoholic stimulants for our Army and Navy, and it 
remains to be seen whether our men can get along without them. 

Scarcity and short crops are not altogether responsible for high 
prices. Stop speculation in food products and there will be plenty 


for all and at reasonabie prices. 

Many millions are invested in what is known as the “ English 
Brewing Syndicates,” located in many of our big cities. These 
Englishmen invested ‘heir millions relying on the justice of our 
Government to protect them in their property rights. 

There has been no thought in their country of confiscation of any 
branch of the liquor traffic without compensation. Should our Govy- 
ernment be any less moral than the English Government? 

We rail against the Prussian autocracy, but the property rights of 
the poorest peasant of Prussia are sacred against the encroachment of 
even the Kaiser himself; and the same is true as regards every civil- 
ized country on the globe but our own. 

Property values in each of the large cities will depreciate to the ex- 
tent of many millions. 

In St. Louis alone over 10,000 people are employed in the manufacture 
of alcoholic beverages ; 5,000 more are engaged in the retailing of same. 

The majority of these men are married and have families to support, 
and have worked at their calling too long and are too old to do other 
work which would yield them a wage sufficient to support themselves 
and families 

There are about 3,000 properties in St. Louis alone leased for sa- 
loons and restaurants, which would be closed in the event of prohibition. 

These stupendous losses would absolutely demoralize financial con- 
ditions in the larger cities and upset the fiscal system of many of the 
State governments and make it necessary to revise their tax system 
from top to bottom. 

Missouri, in spite of the immense revenue collected from the liquor 
industry, is practically bankrupt. What will she do if she loses these 
revenues? Would you expect her to help the Federal Government un- 
der such conditions? 

The tmmense quantities of alcoholic stimulants consumed by the 
people of the United States prove absolutely that the vast majority of 
our fel.ow citizens are not in favor of prohibition, and if you will 
take the trouble to add up the total majority for prohibition in the 
States whicb have voted dry you will find these majorities to be very 
smail indeed. 

Since starting this letter this evening's Post-Dispatch has come to 
hand, and I attach hereto a clipping from same, giving the views of 
Kennedy Jones, director of food economy of England. They are evi- 
dently approaching the question from a sane and thoughtful stand- 
point, and will refuse to be stampeded into denying their working peo- 
ple their beer at the behest of the fanatics of their country. 

The most powerful man in Britain—Lloyd-George, who is a prohibi- 
tionist—has been unable to induce the British people to surrender 
their personal liberty, which they prize more highly than life itself, 
for the doubtful benetits of prohibition ; and if the masses of our coun- 
try are wise they will follow dheir example, ovrovided they are allowed 
a voice in the matter. 

I trust that, in the spirit of justice and fair play and for the sake of 
the thousands of yout fellow citizens in Missouri interested in the 
liquor traffic, you will give this question, which is of national impor- 
tance, the consideration it deserves and vote against any measure seek- 
ing to deprive the people of their personal Hberty and thousands of 
your fellow citizens their property rights. 
r Yours, very truly, H. R. WinwiaMs, 
Manager the Independent Breweries Co. 


The War-Revenue Bill. 
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P. KINKAID, 


NEBRASKA, 
In tne Hovse or Representatives, 
Tuesday, May 22, 1917. 


Mr. KINKAID. Mr. Speaker, now that the war-revenue bill 
has passed the House, and that I have voted for it and, in the 
main, supported it as to amendments, I feel free to cffer a few 
observations as to the policy involved, which might have been 
regarded as dilatory or obstructive when the bill was under 
consideration. 

The question may be asked, Why were these suggestions not 
made when the bill was in the House? My answer is that what 
I am about to say is intended for consideration when providing 
war revenues at future sessions rather than this one, I mean 
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that the proportion of cash required to be raised by the pendi: 
revenue bill as passed by the House to the amount of jv 
issued shall not be taken as a binding criterion for the any 
of cash in proportion to bonds provided for at the next or 
other future sessions. As it is uncertain how long the war \ 
last, what I propose is essentially tentative. 

I am in favor of the pay-as-you-go policy as far as it es 
made to prove truly economic and wise. bui we must not fo; 
that there are limits to which we can safely go in tuxing } 
ductive industries. To go beyond the proper limit weuld bh 
kill the goose that lays the golden egg. It seems plain to me { 
our financiering should be so conducted as to perimnit ey 
industry to continue to thrive and at the same time not to oy.) 
burden any individual or business concern when relief may | 
afforded by the sale of bonds. Neither should we overload « 
selves at the start, for the reason that we do not know how |); 
the war will last or can not now estimate the limit of expendit 
that will be required. We must remember, too, that insteai| 
lending to us, as might be the case in normal times, the «|! 
nations are borrowing from us. The United States has 
nation from which to borrow; it must borrow from its o\ 
citizens, 

New, it is plain that with the vast accumulation of we: 
of recent years we can pay more cash right at the start of | 
war, after having enjoyed such a long period of peace 
plenty, than will be the case a year hence, when money | 
been drained from the country and when, by reason of the wit 
drawal of hundreds of thousands of our best manhood to eng 
in the world conflict, our accumulations will have decreased 
And this untoward tendency must become essentially accel: 
ated as the war shall continue and the number of men to |x 
with production shall decrease. 

I regard it as too Spartanlike for this generation to conti 
to carry half the expense of the war in cash as the war 
ceeds. It is illogical that prosperity and adversity can | 
arms so successfully as mutually to thrive. 

It has been suggested that it is unfair and inequitable to 
place the burden of the war on the next generation, but 1 
limit the burden merely to the present and to the next gener: 
tion? The principles for which we are fighting are to be endur 
ing and the victory to be achieved must be lasting. Why is 
not equitable to distribute the burden over several generatio 
Dependent on the duration of the war and the magnitude of | 
expenditures, from 20 to 50 years would not be an unreasona)! 
period over which to extend the time of payment. 

It should not be lost sight of that we are not only carrying 
our own expenses but we are financing several allied nati: 
As I have pointed out, all our borrowing must be from our « 
citizens. Not only that but we are to prevent famine by s 
coring the starving, and thus we double and quadruple the | 
of production at a time when all labor resources will be gre:' 
diminished. 

On its face it is absurd as a physical and an economic pre) 
sition that when we are in the throes of war we should ft: 
raise three or four times as much money as we raise annu 
in time of peace. It is like saying that a man with his ha 
tied shall reap extraordinary harvests from half-tilled fi: 
When the Nation is placed at the greatest disadvantage 
called on to yield more than any other nation has ever |! 
asked to contribute. No other nation in the world has « 
undertaken such a Herculean task; no other country has « 
been so altruistic. 

We are in the war and victory must be achieved, and to | 
end we must not overburden ourselves at the beginning of 
struggle. We must conserve our strength for the greater | 
sible tests of the future, for we do not know what may be « 
acted of us. Why not provide revenues from the same }° 
of view that would guide the individual in providing for |: 
self? For instance, the farm-loan act provides for loans 
the maximum time of 40 years, which renders it practicabl: 
hold and secure a home in cases where the pay-as-you-go ))! 
or short-period loans, would make this desirable end } 
hibitive. 

So, Mr. Speaker, if the war indebtedness be made to exie! 
over a long period the prodigious burden will be lightened 
much that citizens need hardly be conscious of the weight t! 
carry, and, in fact, they would forget it except when remin 
by the redemption of war bonds from time to time. ‘The facil’! 
with which indebtedness extended over a long period of yes 
could be met would be aided by the natural increase of popu: 
tion and wealth makers, their accumulations thus diminishi»s 
the rate to be paid by each individual. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe in a high rate of taxes on surplus 
wealth and on war profits, thus preventing persons of small 
means from being deprived from the necessaries and the com- 
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forts of life. If the producers and wage earners are over-} The resolutions are follows 
londed now there may be serious business depression, which, | Whereas a joint meeting was held on the 21 ha ad se 1917 
ith increased cost of living and the many depressing circum- Shoshone, Idaho, by and between t d county mmissioners 
stances accompanying a state of war, will tend toward dis- | ear eee” a aie ek Sea a a for oe pe 
ouragement in the very hour when the valiant spirit of Amer- devising ways and means for pi it 166 ; 
1 has dared to accept the great task which may ex: ts | in the arrigatloe cultivation, and \ ! f { 
st supreme power to endure and to prevail. oe 2 aa ~ Sonvins — soit Pee 
— fro aid county and after a full and 
. . . ; subject it was the sense of 1 meeti t 1 
How Every Man May Serve. grave danger fa now threatening not only t 
eatin County but also the croy ‘ ver southern Id 
fact that there are not suffi nt farm labore { 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS proper handling of the crops in question; that f 
the farmers of this county are at t pi t ti ! f 
OF lack of help, and that as soon as irrigation season ge ! 
7 Y mn Y . + ur it will be tterly imp for many of the 
HON. BURTON L. FRENGCG, | wichone saaitiongl net thet owing tothe scarcity a 
: their wages have been rapidly increasing, and many i 
OF IDAHO, ers are taking advantage of the a lute necessity « 
a aaiaie vn = eas . ene much in e: of tl ‘ 
In tue House or Representatives, are justified in paying for such help, and that there , 
demand for still further increase in said wage that b f 
Tucsday, May 29, 1917. said conditions there is a feeling of unrest on 1. 
laborer for fear tl} 1i@ may pot be obtcining as 
Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to some other farme n another part of the community i 
extend my remarks by printing in the Rercorp resolutions eee Oe ae ae it is Scone m= occurrence f 
adopted by the Lewiston (Idaho) Commercial Club, entitled noes nattad that e can obtain at least as much, if nét 
“How Every Man May Serve.” some one else. 
HOW EVERY MAN MAY SERVE The hea rious result of the above condition is that ti 
tantia arn who nave a ol aera c ir 1 
The existence of the United States is at stake. Responsibility for | ante “kai upon such uncertain ; that they dare t vo f 
the conduct of the war rests mainly on the President In war the| alone the line of additional food production, and that althou { 
President is not only the Chief Executive; he is, under the Constitu farmers of this community have loyally answered President W n’s 
tion, the Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy. To advise bim and Gov. Alexander's call in using their utmost endeavor to h 
in war he has a General Staff, composed of the ablest and most experi a large food production during the war, their energies along 
enced military and naval experts, organized like the general staffs of all line will prove a detriment rather than a benefit unle 30 ' ’ 
the warring nations. The President and the General Staff must not is taken to relieve the scarcity of farm labor in this et 
only organize and direct the energies of the people in war, but in this It was also the sense of said meeting that steps should b n 
war they must coordinate our efforts with those of our allies in all the by the Federal Government to aid the farming vicinit e t} 
novel, complex, and intricate business of a struggle that involves the try, and especially the irrigated section of southern Idaho in pro 
whole world. The marvelous military efficiency of our chief adversary, curing men to work on the farms, and. although no recommendation 
Germany, is due to the rigid direction of the affairs of the nation in was definitely made, two plans were suggested at said meeting, one 
war by the Emperor and the general staff, and the whole-hearted being that a draft of the idle men of the country be maid 
acceptance of that direction by the German people. laborers, to be organized and under the direction of the 1 
Men who desire to serve our country must adjust their minds to a authorities, and that their wages should be fixed at some reasonal 
situation that is new and strange to us all. The ways and habits of fizure: that anyone so drafted who refused to so work sho ; 
democracy must be abandoned for a time in order that democracy may be drafted into the Army and sent to the front T! econd 
not perish. Our own history, the experience of other nations, and our gestion was that a sufficient number of Chinese be imported 
native good sense and patriotism alike dictate that the President and country te supply the temporary shortage of help during the } 1 
the staff be given immediately powers adequate to their responsibilities, of the war - , 
For a time our accustomed rights and privileges as citizens and free- It was the further sense of the meeting that the farm-labor ! 
men must be subordinated to tne duties and obligations of citizenship. ditions of the country are gradually growing w nd will 
War is a servitude that of our free will we accept temporarily to escape tinue to grow wot as more and mot nen jo the Army nd 
a more lasting and terrible slavery. nless relief is given along these tines, it will be impossible for tl 
We hold it to be the first duty of every citizen at this time to support = aa ie ennaaem tdabe - perform the full amount of 
promptly and uncomplainingly such measures as the President and the along the lines of food supply that they might otherwise be } 
S advise are necessary to the safety of the country and the effective to produce : Wherefore be it — 
conduct of the war; to forego criticism and contention; to notice | ar aa Roi siete in Con s be requested 1 
blunders and mistakes only for the purpose of repairing or correcting Resolved, Phat ee ee ne ee oe oe aes eas Gon Oh 
them; to stand ready to serve, without reservation or condition, where | ®2y action which, In thelr judgment, —e ee oes - gi 
the Government may direct and not where the citizen himself would | imterest for the purpose of pros aon eee ee én” aia 
choose; to seek earnestly to understand the supreme necessity of | borers for southern Idaho, and that the g ar, caciiaiamaiaeale ‘demas ; 
organization; to adapt himself to the general plan; and to find his | Officials of Idaho be ed oe ane 
place and fit himself into the general organization, waiving his personal that ee oe ee tical, be sa er oe rr 
rights and private opinions for the public good. Resolved, That a copy ¢1 al cage pe gpetniemay Rha Angina 
During this initial period, while the Nation is striving for compre- | t's and Represe ntatives sn CONE! ae ee) ; 
hension of the task before it and for organization and unity, each man | Stte of Idaho. Se ced. one a inti 
may test his ioyalty and measure his patriotism by his willingness to LSEAL. | By J. W. La Clerk ; 
support such measures as the President recommends, whole-heartedly @ Wan] cacti. evened 
to obey the Government, to serve where he is directed, and to refrain B P al Ss amner ( “4 
from every comment, criticism, or suggestion which is not definitely y — ee : " 


and beyond question helpful and constructive. 

This is a war of whole nations. By our entrance into it we have 
become a nation of soldiers. The prime virtues of the citizen now are 
the virtues of soldiers, promptness, obedience, fortitude, and unfaltering 
loyalty. The first need of the Nation .s organization and the first 
essential in preparation is preparedness of the spirit. By accepting 
these plain and simple principles and by helping his neighbors to accept 
and understand them every man may render to his country the service 
that is immediately necessary. 

LEWISTON COMMERCIAL Crus. 

LEWISTON, IDAHO, May 22, 1917. 

Resolutions Adopted By the Board of County Commissioners | 


of Lineoln County, Idaho. 


~ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. BURTON L. FRENCH, 
OF IDAHO, 
In tue House or Represenvatives, 
Tuesday, May 29, 1917. 


Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
printing in the Recorp a copy of resolutions adopted at a 
meeting held on the 21st day of May, 1917, at Shoshone, Idaho, 
by the Board of County Commissioners of Lincoln County, 
Idaho, and the war production committee of said county. 


, resolutions are not extensive but indicate a serious problem 
confronting the farmers of the Northwest. 


United States Did Not Seek War. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


W. A 


SSE I 


HON. RICHAI USTIN, 


oO: 
) 
(dD 

Oo! NNES 


Is « 
REPRESE? 


House o1 rATIVES, 


Tuesday, 


IN Tr 


May 29, 1917. 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Speaker, the Associated Press on the 
2th instant carried a brief account of a remarkable speech 
delivered by Judge E, H. Gary at the annual meeting of e 
American Iron and Steel Institute in New York City, May 25 
I think I am rendering a public service by having this speech 
published in full in the Concressionar Recorp. It is full of 
wisdom, of good advice, of true patriotism, of fairness to those 


charged with the prosecution of the war and responsible for 
legislation. Our case against Germany—owr reasons for enter 
ing the world war—could not be better stated. 
This splendid speech of Judge Gary’ oes well in h 
the recent war address delivered to the Ameri Cor 
President Wilson. The speech is as follows: 
Unitep States Dip Nor St Wa 
The people of the United States constitute a peace-\ g 
Nution. They abhor war and would go, have gone, grea izths 
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to avoid it. They are considerate, reasonable, and forbearing. 
They are not envious of their national neighbors. They neither 
seek nor desire anything that belongs to any other country. 
they had an advantage over other nations in any department of 
human endeavor they would not unjustly profit by it. ‘Their 
ambition is to cultivate good will and friendship and their hope 
is to avoid enmities. Their consistent purpose and effort have 
been to occupy an independent position amongst nations, unen- 
tangled and uncomplicated with alliances or associations that 
might interrupt the policy of aiding and never antagonizing 
others. 

These observations are based on history. The record has been 
written and can not be changed by any who may impugn the 
motives or conduct of our people. Such a citizenship when 
driven to self-defense by a barbarous despotism is apt to be 
the most terrible, even though civilized and human, in its com- 
bativeness. This country is largely made up of men and 
women who come here to live in peace and tranquillity, or the 
descendents of such; they wish to progress and prosper as the 
result of privileges which the exclusion of war always permits. 
The great majority, if not the total, of our inhabitants appre- 
ciate what our Republic, with its protective institutions and 
manifold opportunities, means to every citizen, and with noble 
impulses they will in every emergency rally around and follow 
the Stars and Stripes, their emblem of honor, of liberty, and of 
justice. 

We did not desire, we persistently and consistently sought to 
avoid, trouble with Germany and her allies. We had always 
been the true friends of the Teutons until the ruling powers, for 
reasons not comprehended by us, forced us into the position of 
self-defense. We believed, as indeed it was admitted by the 
invaders, that they were reckless, lawless, and cruel in their 
treatment of their neutral and unoffending neighbors, but as a 
Nation we refrained from interference or even criticism. As 
human beings we suffered intensely as we learned of the out- 
rages perpetrated upon the innocent victims of force and bru- 
tality; and still our Nation, not for lack of sympathy but 
rather on legal grounds, stood aloof. We were neither indif- 
ferent nor selfish, but our President, after full and careful con- 
sideration of all the facts and the construction of the rules of 
international law as determined by the best legai talent, decided 
he was obligated to remain silent and inactive. For one, I think 
his conclusions were warranted. 

Even after the central powers trespassed upon the well-estab- 
lished rights of the persons and property of individual Ameri- 
can citizens our Government was patient and unmoved to action, 
accepting the excuses and promises of the aggressors. As a 
Nation we exercised more restraint than any large and power- 
ful people ever before practiced under provocation so great. 
Our Chief Executive indulged the hope for long and weary and 
suffering days that our entry into the pending war might be 
avoided. The wish was father to the thought, and this senti- 
ment filled the minds of the majority of the people of the 
United States. 

At last war was forced upon us. The President was com- 
pelled to conclude that we were intentionally attacked, that the 
honor and integrity of our country could no longer be main- 
tained unless the gage of battle was accepted; and in this deci- 
sion he was supported by the whole country. His clear, power- 
ful, convincing, and eloquent statement of the case and impeach- 
ment of the enemy will stand out in history as one of the 
greatest official declarations and also as fully justified by the 
existing facts and circumstances. 

A COLOSSAL UNDERTAKING. 

But we have entered upon a colossal undertaking, justified 
only by the necessities of the case and on the highest moral 
grounds. It is doubtful if any of us fully realizes the strength 
of the enemy, even though we know his grim determination. 
His numbers, his preparedness, resources, devices, creative 
ability, methods, protective barriers, means of rapid mobiliza- 
tion and transfer of troops and supplies are further advanced 
in effectiveness than any other army or armies have ever been. 
This concentration and perfection of the utilities of military 
strength should not be underrated. Years of steady, active, 
and studious, though secret, effort have brought about the 
creation of a giant, powerful, remorseless, conscienceless; and 
up to the present this kind of a government, armed to this 
extent, seems to have an abiding conviction that it can overcome 
all opposition and sooner or later pursue a war of aggression 
and conquest. 

RIGHT MAKES MIGHT VERSUS MIGHT MAKES RIGHT. 

And yet the allies possess an element of strength not ap- 
preciated—if it could under any circumstances be understood— 
by those who are in control of the armies of the central powers. 
The allies are contending that right makes might; their enemies 
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that might makes right. We are of the opinion that we pos; 
a weapon that must prove all powerful. With this 
foundation and inspiration of our armies, they are better ; 
to utilize all the forces at their command. It will require tj 


als 


| Skill, numbers, sacrifices, and large sums of money; but not} 


that we do not possess in abundance. For the reason that 
are right and the enemy is wrong, we shall probably see «0; 
nations of strength and importance, now neutral in attit 
join the allies if the war shall be protracted. Some or a 
the South and Central American Republics, China, Ss 
Scandinavia, Holland, and Switzerland ought to come in 
probably will before the central powers are allowed to s: 
plish what they attempt. These countries could not afford 
permit their people to become subject to the dominance 
nation which considers force as the only consideration 
aggression and expansion. 

With the unprecedented and increasing wealth and the 
resources of the United States she is able to assist mate: 
in providing the financial necessities for equipping multit 
of soldiers from other countries; and, if necessary, all | 
must be mobilized in the defense of a common and right 
cause. And as to equipment, the brains of the allies, our: 
included, will in time be sufficient to match and overmatc! 
best talent that is possessed by our adversaries after many \: 
of constant thought and study. Among other things it is 
ceivable that if the allies had the best and most effective t 
of aircraft, outnumbering those of the other side five or 
to one, they could obtain and hold control of the air and in 
way destroy the productive works, transports of troops 
supplies, storage warehouses, and other facilities for offen 
and defensive warfare of the enemy, and thus materially 
crease the advantage now held by reason of numbers and 1 
sources. We may be sure our experts are giving due consi: 
tion to all the possibilities for improved machines and met}hivils 


WHAT WE ARE FIGHTING FOR, 


What are we fighting for? This question is asked and 
swered, in one form or another, by millions of people. [I vive 
an answer that seems to me to underlie all others: We 
fighting to firmly establish and permanently maintain a b: 
whereby every international question in dispute must be 
termined in accordance with the principles of justice. 

To bring this about, other questions which are obvious | 
be determined; but if the above-mentioned basis is secured, 
everything else necessary will have been or will be disposed « 

ALL SHOULD BE WILLING TO SACRIFICE, 

The task which confronts the country is not confined to tle 
Army and Navy, although they will be entitled to the larger p.rt 
of the credit and glory if we succeed. They offer their bodies as 
a sacrifice, and they must have the undivided, unqualified si)- 
port of all outside their ranks. The time, money, and prayers 
of all civilians must be given for the soldiers. They bear t! 
brunt; they are the shield for our safety. All of us are fighting 
in self-defense. This is our land and the flag is ours. The «i 
ministrators of the country, from President Wilson down, : 
no more interested than each of us. Life would not be wo 
living if our flag were to be permanently furled; if our coun! 
were subjugated by an alien enemy, especially such a one as 
now defend ourselves against. 

The pecuniary burdens to be imposed upon us will be | 
great. We knew in advance such would be the case. We 1! 
pay the enormous cost of mobilizing, equipping, supplying, :nd 
moving our own armies, and we must advance money and }) 
vide supplies to our allies in accordance with their necessities 
and our resources. We could not decline if we were dispo- 
for they are now fighting our battles and we are, with | 
under the whole burden. We must never falter nor retrac 
steps. Wherever or whenever the end is we must press forward 
with all our strength, might, minds, and souls. The more \ 
ously we proceed within the limits of intelligence the sv 
will the end be reached. 

EQUITABLE DISTRIBUTION OF TAX BURDENS. 

Some of us are complaining or criticizing because of the ' 
mous taxes that are likely to be imposed. We are apt to 
sider ourselves as opposed by the legislative or executiv 
partments of the Government, as if they were partisans. > 
ing to punish or at least unfairly treat the private indivi: 
We do ourselves an injustice by harboring such thoughts. 
ean rightfully claim that the burden of taxation be equit: 
distributed ; that all the people, after exempting the necess!'\\s 
of life, shall be compelled to contribute; and that there s):'!! 
be no waste or extravagance in making expenditures. If } > 
sible taxes ought-to be so levied and distributed as to 4\ 
clogging the channels of business prosperity. All this we 5 
properly demand. Equitable distribution is fair and reasonal)'®, 
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and it makes all pecuniarily interested in the subject, including 
both the collection and the expenditure of the taxes levied. Less 
than this would tend to create classes—the worst thing for any 
country. 

Now is the time to unite the whole country in a common 
eause. The soldiers are on a leve: as they ought to be. All 
others should be on a level. Classes should be obliterated and 

iso politics, localities, and religious differences during war 
times at least. Opportunity should be open to all; governmental 
burdens should be borne by all. With such an administration 
of governmental affairs we should be satisfied, however severe 
the drafts which are made upon us or upon the larger interests 
which we represent. 


I lately spent a few days in Washington, and it was my | 
privilege to meet a number of men who in legislative halls or | 


executive departments are serving their country; and it is cer- 
ain that ali are actuated by the motive to fairly represent and 
protect the best interests of the country and all the people. In- 
dividuals are not influenced by politics. There are and will be 


‘differences of opinion concerning the various questions pre- 


sented, as a matter of course, but these will be adjusted and the 
legislation finally passed will represent an honest endeayor to 
do what is proper. 


GOVERNMENT IS COOPERATING WITH BUSINESS. 


You have heard some criticism concerning the conduct of 
the Government’s business affairs. It has been said that con- 
fusion or at least lack of system or cooperation sometimes ap- 
pears; but it must be remembered that there has been suddenly 


thrust upon the Government officials an enormous amount of | 


business, extraordinary in volume and character, and the 
strength and capacity of all are taxed to the utmost and often 
beyond physical endurance. Besides, rules of law or of depart- 
ments established to fit other conditions sometimes appear and 
prevent the exercise of judgment which would bring better re- 
sults if more latitude were permitted. Officials in Washington 
are entitled to credit and praise for their management under 
existing circumstances, and so far I believe there is no just 
ground for severe criticism. 

And then there is a disposition on the part of Government 
officials to cooperate with the business men in promoting the 
welfare of the country. This is what all of us have desired and 


advocated, and now we will probably have as much opportunity | 
in this direction as we have ever desired. Just what will be | 


the resuit in all the ramifications of the business involved re- 
mains to be seen. To the extent that the directors of this ‘n- 
statute have been personally connected with these matters they 
have been well satisfied, except perhaps as to some of the prices 
in question. 

Mr. B. M. Baruch, chairman committee on raw materials, 
minerals, and metals of the advisory commission of the Counsel 
of National Defense, writing for himself and the Secretary 
of War, and also representing the Secretary of the Navy, re- 
quested your president to act as chairman and to appoint other 





a 
2% 
ment requires for its purposes, and the stotistices are in the pos- 
session of the secretary of this institute. 

The Secretary of the Navy submitted a program for 1917 for 
plates, structural shapes, and bars needed for ships, and after 
considerable negotiation contracts were closed in behalf of the 
producers on the basis of $2.90 for plates and $2.50 for strue- 
tural shapes and bars. We were of the opinion that in view of 
present costs and other conditions we should receive larger 
prices, but in the spirit I have referred to the proposition « 
the Government was accepted. As costs of production are : 
vancing on account of increases in wages, taxes, prices of ce 
tain raw materials, and so forth, it is expected the Governmen 
will be willing to increase its purchasing prices accordingly. 

IRON AND STEEL FRATERNITY PATRIOTIC. 

The iron and steel fraternity, represented by this institute, 
will be actuated by the highest conception of patriotic duty with 
respect to the requirements of the Government. We will chee1 
fully bear our full share of the load which must be carried until 
there is realized a complete triumph over the hosts of ager 
sive, desperate, and inhuman autocracy. Personal interes 
will yield to the necessities of the country we love. 


— 


Free Speech and Free Press. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
EDWARD E. BROWNE, 


OF WISCONSIN, 


HON. 


In tHe House or Representatives, 
Thursday, May 31, 1917. 


Mr. BROWNE. Mr. Speaker, I am a firm believer in freedom 
of speech and of the press. Free speech and freedom of the press 
are essential to democracy. I am opposed to section 4 of this 


| bill, because I believe it to be an unjustitiable assault upon the 


rights and integrity of the press and the American people. 
Freedom of speech and of the presa was realized after years 
of valiant fighting. In England King James denied the right 
of freedom of speech even in the Parliament. The American 


| Colonies were denied freedom of speech, which was one of their 


members of a committee on steel and steel products to cooperate | 
with the Government; whereupon the matter was brought be- | 


fore the directors of this institute, and such a committee was 
designated, consisting of the following: 

Elbert H. Gary (chairman), James A. Farrell (vice chair- 
man), James A. Burden, E. A. S. Clarke, Alva C. Dinkey, Willis 
L. King, Charles M. Schwab, and John A. Topping. 

The general committee has appointed subcommittees as fol- 
lows: 

For ascertaining capacities and supervising allotments of or- 
ders to manufacturers: James A. Farrell, E. A. S. Clarke, J. A. 
Topping, and E. H. Gary, ex officio. 

On alloys: J. A. Farrell, Eb. A. S. Clarke, A. A. Fowler, E. G. 
Grace, E. J. Lavino, and KE. H. Gary, ex officio. ; 

On iron ore, pig iron, and transportation: H. G. Dalten, Frank 
Richards, Harry Coulby, George T. Dyer, W. T. Shepard, A. H. 
Woodward, Leonard Peckitt, Frank Billings, and Amos Mather, 
Secretary. 

On sheet steel: W. S. Horner, Charles Hadley, and Walt 
Carroll. 

On serap iron and steel: Eli Joseph, Samuel Deutsch, Vernon 
Phillips, and Joseph Michaels. 

On pig tin: John Hughes, E. R. Crawford, and Edwin Groves. 

On tin plate: J. I. Andrews, E. R. Crawford, and E. T. Weir. 

On tubular products: James A. Campbell (chairman). Other 
embers to be appointed. Possibly other committees. 

The committees meet regularly and are devoting much time to 
the work involved. 

They have, with other work, been engaged in mobilizing the 
resources of the different producers of steel, such as the Govern- 
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greatest grievances against the English Government. 
RELIGIOUS LIBERTY AND FREEDOM OF SPEECH! GUARANTEED. 
The first amendment to the Constitution of the United States, 
proposed at the first session of the First Congress, on March 4 
1789, reads as follows: 


Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of relis 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof, or abridging the freedom of 
speech or of the press. 

The makers of the Constitution regarded freedom of speech 
and of the press as of such great importance to a free people i 
the maintenance of their freedom that they placed the right of 
freedom of speech and of the press beside the right to worship 
God according to the dictates of conscience. If we give the Pres 
dent of the United States the right to interfere with one « 
these great fundamental rights, what assurance have we th 
some other Congress will not give some other President 
right to interfere with freedom of worship? 





NO PERSON SHOULD BE GIVEN THE POWE ( cf rl I 

No man, in my opinion, is great enough, wis uel i 
enough to say how 100,000,000 fre« people ill penk or rite 
Since I have been a Member of this Congress I have cons t 
voted against every measure that in the slightest ay interfer 
with freedom of speech or of the press, these grent | Ik 
liberty. Under existing law ny man that rit 0 
falsely about another can be p I , impri al, « t 
respond in damages, but the truth can ; ys | 
l ae rense. 

EXECUTIVE NOW HAS SUFFICIENT POWF! 

In times of war the President, by Executive ore 
press news or facts concerning the position of { 
the movement of our fleets. This was repeatedly dor 
the War between the States. In 18385 there was an att | 
exclude abolitionist literature from the 1 Is by the P 
General, but the Postmaster General’s orders were q 
aside as conflicting with the provision of the Constitut 
anteeing freedom of speech and of the press. It ( I 
that war does not suspend the provisions of the Constit In 
times of war freedom of the press is of more importance than in 


times of peace, 
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WREEDOM OF PRESS IN TIMES OF WAR, 

In times of war the powers of the Government are necessarily 
centralized and placed in the hands of a few persons. ‘The Presi- 
dent of the United States has already been given the right to 
conscript or take any male citizen between the ages of 21 and 
31 years of age and send him to the trenches of Europe. The 
President and the Secretary of the Treasury have already been 
given $7,000,000,000 in bonds of the United States to carry on 
the war. The President will soon be given the power to fix 
prices, take over food supplies, warehouses, manufacturing 
plants, and any other business that he may deem necessary to 
successfully carry on the war. Ali the resources of the United 
States are at the disposal of the President. The President can 
personally exercise only a comparatively small number of 
the powers delegated to him. He will, of course, have to dele- 
gate these powers to others and they in turn will have to dele- 
gate these powers to subordinates. The President will do his 
very best to delegate these powers to able, wise, honest, and 
capable men. Human judgment, however, is not infallible, and 
some of these men and their subordinates who are given great 
power may be ineflicient, may not be honest, may not be men of 
sound judgment. Is it wise to place in the hands of any man 
such tremendous powers and then be prevented on penalty of 
severe punishment from discussing or commenting upon his 
policies or his acts? True, President Wilson wrote in his letter 
to Arthur Brisbane, of the New York Evening Journal, “ that 
he does not intend to curb patriotic criticism.” What is patri- 
otic criticism? What facts should be disclosed would always 
be a question of doubt and a great portion of the press of the 
country would not dare to state the facts. The press would be 
intimidated from fear of criminal prosecution by the Govern- 
ment. 

Already the Official Bulletin, a daily publication, is being 
issued, authorized under the Executive order of the President, 
edited by George Creel, chairman of a committee composed of 
the Secretary of State, the Secretary of War, and the Secretary 
of the Navy. Whether it is the intention that this Bulletin 
should take the place, so far as official news is concerned, of our 
great free press, and whether the newspapers of the United 
States will be limited in the publication of the war news and 
matters pertaining to the way the Government is being admin- 
istered te what appears: in this Bulletin, published by the 
Executive order of the President, we have not yet been informed. 
We can only infer when we consider this new venture of the 
Government in the newspaper business in connection with the 
proposed bill, which limits and circumscribes the freedom of the 
press. 


CENSORSHIP A WEAPON OF AUTOCRACY, 

It has been truthfully said, “ The cure for the weakness of 
democracy is more democracy.” <A republic flourishes on criti- 
cism, while a monarchy withers. President Wilson has said, 
“We are in this war to make the world safe for democracy.” 
Press censorship under provost guard is the ancient and highly 
prized weapon of autocracy. If this bill should become a law, 
place holders and bureaucrats will determine what is and what 
is not a crime in this country. This is a people’s Government. 
The people are furnishing the men and the money and making 
the sacrifices that must be made to wage a successful war. ‘The 
people have a right to know in every detail what their servants, 
what those in authority, are doing. If a tramsport carrying 
troops acress the Atlantic is sunk, if a campaign is suecessful 
or unsuccessful, the people should know it. Any attempt to 
prevent criticism in the public press on the momentous issues 
at stake can not but result disastrously. 

Public opinion is always the greatest safeguard to a nation 
in a crisis. A sound public opinion can not be formed unless 
the people have access to the facts as they exist. If any gov- 
ernment acts upon facts that have been molded or shaped by 
those in power, its judgment is worthless. Inefficiency and 
incompetency can hide with complacency behind censorship 
laws. There can be no harm in the public having the right to 
criticize military operations that are a failure, or officials who 
have made mistakes, for it is threugh honest and just criticism 
that mistakes are remedied and frequently turned to victories. 

ENGLAND'S MISTAKE. 

Are we to profit by the mistakes ef England? Lerd North- 
cliffe, one of the ablest EXnglish statesmen, has deneunced the 
censorship law ef England, and says: 


It has been a grave mischief maker, it has delayed 
ered up disasters, shielded incompetent ileaders, an 
defeats on the battle field. 


Lord Beresford declares: 


The censorship of the s has concealed from the peaple of England 
the extent of eir pping losses and has ‘kept the nation fram 
—— food economy, and is wholly responsible for the feed situa- 
tion, 


reparcdness, cov- 
caused England 
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Shall we repeat England's most disastrous blunder? 

British censorship delayed the manufacture of high explo. 
sives many months. Russian censorship concealed the defective 
ammunitions and lack of ammunitions which led to the early 
defeats of Russian and the loss of over 1,000,000 men. It als 
concealed the intrigue of the Czar and his treachery to the 
Russian cause. 

Democratic form of government is based upon the doctrine 
that the combined intellect, wisdom, and honesty of the whole 
people is greater and more trustworthy than that of any one 
individual or coterie of individuals. If this is true in times of 
peace, it is equally true in times of war. If the American 
people are unable to obtain, on account of the censorship of the 
press, the facts, it will be impossible for them to exercise t)ecir 
combined wisdom and good judgment. 

ALIEN AND SE. ' LAWS. 

The alien and sedition laws provided that the Presidont 
could, unrestrained, order out of the country any foreign-born 
person he might consider dangerous, and it was made a criroe. 
punishable by imprisonment, to publish any scandalous or 
malicious criticism of the Government of the United States or 
the Congress or the President of the United States. This was 
not very much more drastic than the law proposed here. The 
alien and sedition laws were passed by the Federalist Party, 
and this party was swept from power forever by the indignant 
people and these tyrannical laws were repealed. 

From the time of the Reformation until the Commonwealth, 
the English press was subject to censorship under direction of 
the Crown. Upon restoration of the Stuarts the old censorship 
was again restored. Steel and Defoe were punished for violating 
the law censoring the press. Until 1729 newspaper reports of 
parliamentary proceedings were unknown. The House of Com- 
mons held that it was a breach of privilege as it tended to make 
members answerable to their constituencies. The real liberty 
of the English press dates from the passage of the Fox Libel 
Act of 1792, which enacted that the decision in all libel suits 
belonged to the jury and not to the judge. This reversed the 
rule which the courts had acted upon for many years. 

If we pass this bill we will strike a blow at a great funda- 
mental right, a right that all freemen believed in even before 
bills of rights or written constitutions were promulgated. 


Memorial Day Address of Gen. Isaac R. Sherwood at 
Arlington National Cemetery May 30, 1917. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. HENRY Z.OSBOR 
OF CALIFORNIA, 
Ix true House or Representarives, 
Thursday, May 81, 1917. 


Mr. OSBORNE. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me to eX- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp I insert the patriotic, poetic, 
and eloquent oration of our distinguished colleague, Gen. IsA.c 
R. SuHerwoop, of Ohio, delivered at the Memorial Day exercises 
at Arlington National Cemetery on May 30, 1917. 

Delivered from the same platform from which the President 
of the United States made his memorable address, this remark- 
able oration, made by a man who may be regarded as a type 
of the highest class of American citizenship, who in his yous 
manhood performed four long years of arduous war-like service. 
choosing for himself the humble station of a private soldier 
and successively advanced by his superior officers by reason © 
his fidelity, intelligence, and courage, grade by grade, to tle 
rank of brigadier general of the United States Army, is we! 
deserving of a public and permanent record. It is an expres: 
sion of high and lofty patriotism. In future years we and ©! 
successors may refer to this oration as one of the many gets 
ef patriotic thought, emanating from a soldier, a patriot nd 
a statesman beloved by his comrades of the Grand Army of t!\ 
Republic, venerated and respected by the people of the coll: 
try, and held in sincere affection and high esteem by al! | 
colleagues of the House of Representative, Gen. Isaac R. 81 
woop, of Ohio. 

MEMORIAL ADDRESS DELIVERED BY GEN, ISAAC R. SHERWOOD IN ARLING: 
CEMETERY, MAY 30, 1917. Nf 

Let me express my deep appreciation of the honor in the ¢: 

to follow our great President in this sacred memorial serv'*°. 


g¢ this 


Especially do I appreciate the gracious privilege of facing 


ro 
~ 44 











nagnificent audience in this beautiful sylvan temple in immortal 

Arlington. 

We are to-day a gr 
most commanding around the world. 
during a century and a quarter of memcrable history 
potency for universal good of a realized democracy. We 
now in the midst of the greatest and most destructive war 
vorld has ever witnessed. What the end will be we do not 
iknow. But as the leading factor of Christian civilization, we 
owe it to ourselves and to those warring millions across the 
steely seas to do our part to lead and light the way to a world- 
wide democracy and a world-wide enduring peace. 

Our own home poet, Justice Wendell Phillips Stafford, of the 
District of Columbia, has given us an inspiration in heroic 
I quote three couplets from his poem of April 29 last: 

Hail, France, whose bloody travail 

Has brought again to birth 


The soul that made the Marseillaise 
The trumpet of the earth! 


Hail to the starry banner 
Above Westminster walls, 

And her anthem, rolled with the prayers of old 
Through the arches of St. Paul's! 


Fight on, free lands, for freedom— 
‘reedom in every blow— 

The freedom we bear they too will share 
Against whose gates we go. 

And every veteran of our great war from 1861 to 1865 will 
hope and pray that our flag, invincible, of the 48 shining stars 
of States, will become the beacon light and hope to all the smug- 
«led souls, yearning for a realized liberty, across the Atlantic. 

It is timely here to quote from that valiant soldier, the most 
eloquent orator of the great Civil War, Col. Robert G. Ingersoll: 

A vision of the future rises. I see a world where thrones have 
crumbled and where kings are dust. I see empires where the aristocracy 
of idleness has perished from the earth. As I look life lengthens, joy 
deepens, love canopies the earth and over all in the great dome shines the 
eternal star of human hope. 

It is the mission of our armies to-day to make the European 
world safe for all peoples struggling for democracy. 

I do not forget that we stand in the sacred presence of Arling- 
ton, the greatest silent city of the heroics on this continent. As 
we look over this spreading sea of graves let us not forget the 
sacrifice, the valor, the all-pervading patriotism that symbolizes 
the glorious mission of Arlington. Silent Arlington, but vocal 
to-day with the alluring songs of a heroic epoch. 

Six years ago the poet of the Grand Army, Kate Brownlee 
Sherwood, dedicated a poem to Arlington. I quote three couplets: 

0), age of voiceless miracies! of sentient thought that brings 

‘The angels of diviner force with healing on their wings! 


And snowy fleets that sail the seas and ships that sail the air, 
Bear witness that the rule of right is coming everywhere. 


Ah, you whose eyes are wet with tears, who move with solemn tread, 
fo crown with flowers of memory your dear remembered dead ; 

Not on the piercing monoliths, nor craven tomb, nor crest, 

But o’er the sea of nameless graves let pity, lingering, rest, 


sat continental Republic, the strongest and 
We have demonstrated 
the 
are 
the 


verse. 


\ pity kin to victory ! lo, grateful millions come 
Like pilgrims to a holy shrine, with choral chant and drum; 
rheir sentinels keep watch and ward from rising sun to sun, 
And guard with reverent care the flag that floats o’er Arlington. 

Everywhere to-day throughout this land Memorial Day is 
celebrated with more sentiment, more pathos, than any day 
since Appomattox. We strew the most fragrant flowers of 
ripened May in Arlington, Not only in Arlington but every- 
Where throughout this broad land to-day are tender hands in the 
pathos of an all-pervading love, strewing the choicest flowers of 
spring over the graves of our hero dead. And yet there are hun- 
dreds of secluded spots in the far-off South where a forward 
soldier fell on the picket line or in the advance who sleeps in an 
uncoflined grave. But even here gentle nature is kindly, and 
in some secluded nook where a brave comrade turned fhe last 
sreen sod with a bayonet over his unshrouded form, the snowy 
inasnolia will diffuse a sweeter balm and the wild passion flower, 
hi ding its sweet tendrils in the waving grasses, will gather 
cars beneath the Stars and shed them in the sunlight. 
Nothing new can be said of the great war that made Arling- 
a possible. History has said its last word. 

But the thought comes to me that there are ideas of that war 
that no orator or prophet of human destiny has ever exploited 
on Memorial Day. I refer to the heroic literature that the war 
7 epired, It is far different in tone and flavor from any other 
he in all history. To illustrate: Ours is the only war in all 
my ory where the men behind the guns, on the march, in camps, 
. around the fires of the bivouac sang patriotic songs of their 
‘wh composition. When the storm burst, the finger of God 
ayopped the plummet into the dead sea of all past endeavors, 
ind with the overflow came new hopes and new ambitions. T he 


senius of the Nation rose above the level plane of prose, into 
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the higher altitudes of 
heroic literature of 
the fact that aside from Linecoin’s G ¢ oO} 
ward Everett Hale’s “A Man Wi thout a Country,” and a 
notable efforts by Henry Ward Beecher : “ 
soll, our war poets have made the «ck 
pression upon the heroic history 
stirring songs, inspired and put into melody by the b | 
behind the guns were sung in chorus of 
gloom of the dark night camps from 
Atlanta and from Atlanta to the Sea, from 
mond and Appomattox, and from Sa 
woods of North Carolina to the f 
Is it not worthy of mention 
elapsed since the war and not one stirring patriotic s of 
national import has been in all e eveniful ye ? 
In a Republic like ours it seems incredible that no poet 
to the world an epic of the creat conflict-—the 
enduring of modern times. And it is still more 
none of the famous antislavery poets of 
contention preceding 
our stirring war songs. 
try where the pairictie 
martial fervor. 
To-day when the 
by the presence of 
a century and beyond 
And I must say if, 
debt of the deepest 
and the Loyal Le 
war songs. Af every 
every post room, 
the Grand 
commandery 
old war 
be worthy 


inspired song. This 
value is our w: 


pM ~1 
of the conilict. ‘I ‘ eart- 
fife and drum t tl 
rocky-face 
Washington to R 
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half century ha 
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that over a 
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Whittier, wrot 


ho War ever CiiCciet 


the war, except 
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song writers were so p 


Nation is 
impend 
to 

cL 
ratitude 


rion 


its profounce depth 


ing aur, we are going bacl ov bali 
find one son; 

It Is true, that 
Grand Ariny 
and ail 


of stirring patrioti 


be< the count 


to the of the it ublic 


1 ' 
KROEePLiie alive ume lilt 


soldiers’ 1 uhion, 
in every and Nati 

Army, and every local and 
of the Loyal Ila have 
songs. Nothing has been written for a half ce: rv te 
of comparison with She 
poet Thomas Buchanan Read. It 
than Lord Tennyson’s Charge of the Light Brigade. e 
with the inspiration suality of Julia 
Howe's Battle Hym: ’ thrill 
tion in all the years 
camp or bivouae or 
plaintive sentimeni 
Ground, written by a private { 
Chickahominy River—Arthur Kettridge, of New Hi: 
No song has been written or sung since 
livened lurid memory with prophecy as the musieal gem John 
Brown's Body, adapted by Col. Fletcher Webster, of lfth 
Massachusetts regiment in 1IS61, son the great ante bellum 
statesman, Daniel Webster. ‘“allying war song was ever 
written equal to We are Coming Father Abraham Three Hundred 
Thousand More, by Stephen J. Adams, Massachusett No 
poet has ever written a poem of equal drama power : 
Whitman’s Bugle Call to Arms, the greatest of the war period. 
No war poet ever wrote a braver poem than Edmund ©, St 
ham wrote in 1862, when the country was looking 
general to command the Army of the Potomac. ‘The t Chive 
Us a Man. Lincoln was deeply impressed with 
read it at a formal meeting of his Cabinet No 
patriot or poet ever wrote a war ode so full of human s 
and genuine soldier spirit as We Have Drunk from 1 
Canteen, by Col. Charles G. Halpine, who commanded 
Brigade of the Army of the Potomac 

Some of the most pathetic 
South. They became current 
knowing their southern origin Among the 1 t he: 
Somebody’s Darling, written by Marie La Costa, of Vir: L. 
is so universal in sentiment that it may we 


for 
and state 
of 
sion we 
idan’ >i 
rida > Licie, 


has more dash ane 


} 
ii ¢ 


and high ethi ! 
1 of the Republic has 
since the war. No song was ever sul il) 
concert hall with the deep pathos and 


of Tenting To-night on 


soldier one lone 
! ‘ ar | 

Lii¢ Wail Labatt ich @li- 
ol 
7 

NO) 
Oo} 
tic 


for a successful 


i! Poet ane 


of the 
North w 


poems 
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in the ithout thie I 
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| ery of all war-cursed peoples. 


vid eloque ice and D I 
are worthy a place in heroic history—The Conquered Banner, b 
Father Ryan, of Mobile, Ala., and Maryland, My Ma 

James R. Randall, of Maryland and Louisiana. 

On Memorial Day in 1867 a patriotic group of splen uth- 
ern women at Columbus, Miss., scattered flowers upon t! ve 
of Confederate and Union soldiers alike. This was the inspi 
tion for one of the finest poetic gems ‘n the 
ism. It is entitled “The Blue and the 
Finch. I quote the last couplet: 


Three other dramatic poems ef fer 


literature of patric? 
by Ir: 


Gray,” 


No more shall the war cry sever 


Or the winding rivers be red 
They banish our anger forever 
When they laurel the graves « 


Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment da) 

Under the roses the Blue, 
Under the lilies the Gray. 
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And what have we been singing since the war? Hundreds of 
frivolous songs, popular for a time, and then forgotten. Not one 
with a moral worth a bar of soap or a bar of music; not one 
with the tone and flavor of an enduring patriotic sentiment ; 
not one that lived a year in public favor; not one worth sing- 
ing now. Let me mention a few: 

Japtain Jinks and the Horse Marines. 

There'll be a Hot Time in the Old Town To-nicht. 

How Dry I Am. 

Hail! Hail! The Gang’s All Here. 

O, You Beautiful Doll. 

Don’t Make Those Goo-Goo Eyes at Me. 

When I Walk with Billy. 

Not only must we go back a half century to find an inspiration 
for heroic deeds in the poetic literature of patriotism, but a 
hundred years to find its most thrilling and commanding expres- 
sion. I refer to the Star-Spangled Banner, written by Francis 
Scott Key, a local lawyer of Frederick, Md., in 1814. The music 
is from Anacreon in Heaven, written by John Stafford Smith, 
of London, England, in 1772, first sung in a Baltimore tavern by 
Ferdinand Durang, a Scotch actor. 

It was poems like these lyrics of war that gave hope and 
courage to the boys in the trenches and around the flickering 
lights of the bivouac fires, when grief and anguish sat speechless 
around every northern and southern fireside. 

There never was a war like our great four years’ war, and 
there never will be another. There never was a war that pro- 
duced the tone and flavor and quality of its literature. There 
never was a war where the people, the men and women at home 
and behind the army, were so fierce and aglow with fervent and 
all-pervading patriotism. There never was a war where so 
many war songs were inspired and where so many soldiers 
voiced in song the inspiration of the war poets. 

It is Mazzini, the greatest of Italian patriots, who says: 

The angel of martyrdom and the angel of victory are brothers. The 
one looks up from earth and the other looks down from heaven, and it 
is only from epovh to epoch that their glance meets between earth and 
heaven, that creation is embellished with a new life and a people arises 
evangelist or prophet from the cradle or the tomb. 

Was not this a grander epoch for us and for all humanity 
when the war clouds lifted above the last crimson battle field 
and the angel of peace came forth in robes of white to greet the 
angel of martyrdom and the angel of victory? 

A great historic poem is now due. Some near-by day, let us 
hope and pray, some prescient genius of America will arise and 
sing of this, the most memorable struggle for national unity 
of all the ages, linking Vicksburg and Gettysburg, Atlanta and 
Chickamauga, Nashville and Appomattox into a grand epic. 

This beautiful flag that floats over Arlington to-day and 
streams in triumph and glory over a hundred millions of people 
has a desperate history. A half century ago nearly half its stars 
were shot out of the blue canton and its tattered folds were drip- 
ping and crimsoned with the best blood of the Nation; but when 
the struggle ended the angel of peace sat crowned in light above 
its bronze-tipped pinion and liberty had thrown aside ber crown 
of thorns and stood radiant and beautiful beside her. 

Triumphant, immortal Arlington, vocal to-day with the songs 
of patriotism and fragrant with the most gracious floral tributes 
of loving hearts! We are here to pay reverent and grateful 
homage to the gallant soldiers and wisely imbued statesmen 
who a half century ago in the battle front and councils, sage 
and prophetic, made possible the greatest Republic around the 
world. 








Tuternational Confederation. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. M. CLYDE KELLY, 
Or. PENNSYLVANIA, 
Ix tue House or Representatives, 
Friday, June 1, 1917. 


Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, yesterday I re- 
ceived a letter from the secretary of the late Dr. J. Leonard 
Levy, of Pittsburgh, who was for many years pastor of the 
Rodef Shalom Congregation of. that city. With the letter was 
inclosed one written by Dr. Levy some days before his death 
and addressed to myself, The letter was as follows: 

The Hon. M. Ciype K&iry, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr, Ketty: Inclosed you will find an article by the Hon. 
David Lubin, on a subject ees interesting and timely. Will you 
oblige me and present this for publication in the CongressionaL Recorp 
so that it may be issued as a public document? 
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You probably know of Mr. Lubin and his work, and you therefora 
realize how interesting such a subject as an International Confedoerg. 
tion, coming from his pen, is likely to prove to many millions of »)), 
fellow citizens. I am entirely innocent of the method of procedure ;,,) 


id 


I shall thank you to add such introductory words as may be necessa, 
to put the article in such form as shall secure for it the right t, 
printed as a public document. As soon as you have received leay; 
print, I shall feel greatly obliged to you if you will drop me a |i», 
that I may apprise Mr. Lubin of your courteous action. 

Very truly, yours, J. LBONARD Levy. 

Mr. Speaker, within a few days after that letter was writicy. 
the entire Pittsburgh community, which knew and loved Ix)j)})j 
Levy, was shocked by the announcement of his death from pjey. 
monia after an illness of but a few days. 

It is with sadness that I carry out his request and print jin 
the ConcrEssIoNAL Recorp this article on the subject closes; 4), 
the heart of this gifted, sympathetic champion of universs| 
brotherhood and lasting peace. I was fortunate in having })\s 
friendship. To know him was to understand why he was love 
with an intensity of affection seldom accorded to any : 
Many times I have heard him earnestly pleading the cause of 
the humble and distressed. Many times I have seen him civ 
generously of his time and means for the uplift of the helpless 
and downtrodden, 

Dr. Levy had a strength of character, a broadness of vision, 9 
power of eloquent expression which made him a power not only 
in his local field but throughout the Nation. Besides his re- 
ligious duties he was a lecturer, an author, a linguist, 2 civic 
champion, and a world traveler. 

In two continents Dr. Levy worked and prayed and hoped for 
the freedom of humanity. He abhorred war with its cruelty and 
waste and horrors, and he cherished peace with all the power 
of his great heart and soul. 

But when Ameriea entered the war for democracy, this cham- 
pion of freedom showed his patriotism, true and undivided. He 
flung himself into the needed welfare work for America at war, 
and he gave himself unsparingly, prodigally. While cherishing 
peace, he cherished democracy and justice more. More than he 
hated war he hated the autocracy which makes lasting peace 
impossible. And he gave himself a martyr to the cause of 
America and world freedom. 

In his death Jewry bas been bereft of a magnificent leader, 
America has lost an exemplary citizen, and the world has lost a 
brilliant champion of the rights of humanity. 

It is significant of the life of this devoted, unselfish friend of 
man, regardless of race or nation or creed, that his last request, 
perhaps, was for the publication in the ConaressionaL Recorp 
of a plan for the world-wide brotherhood for which he labored 
faithfully, but whose fruition he could not live to see. 

The article by David Lubin is as follows: 


AN INTERNATIONAL CONFEDERATION-—-PERMANENT PEACE UNDER A 
CONSTITUTION, 


RoME, ITALY, February 1}, 191). 


y 
be 
to 
so 


Dr. J. Leonarp Levy, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

DEAR Sir: Your communication of December 13, in which you 
me for an article on the peace question has been received. Your request 
is, no doubt, prompted by our conversations on the subject during my 
summer vacation last year. 

First of all, I am reminded of the fact that some nine years aco | 
attended an international peace conference held in London. At one 
of the sessions I was introduced to two charming people, prominent 
peace advocates of Boston. It was in the early days of the Interna- 
tional Institute of Agriculture, and I wished them to see in the inst! 
tute and in the idea it stood for the nucleus of an international 
economic parltiament, the germ whence a future world peace confeder 
tion might arise. 

During the intervals of the session we talked over these maticrs. 
and in evening we met again. My friends suggested that | should 
accompany them on a visit to the noted pacifist, Mr. William Stead, fo 
which I gladly assented. This led to an exchange of views on the 
means likely to insure an enduring world peace. ar 

I will now endeavor to set forth the substance of this and of simiar 
conversations and correspondence which I have had from time to tim, 
and I will do so in the form of a dialogue. I believe this form will 
best lend itself to the presentation I wish to make. With this expla- 
nation as a preliminary, I will my paper by introducing tle 
speakers: Smith, an advocate of disarmament; Jones, an oppouent, 
and White, a critic. : 

Jonrs, Am I to understand, Mr. Smith, that your proposed disarma- 
ment is to bring about permanent peace? 

SmituH, Yes; disarmament and the peace tribunal. 

Jonns. How would you bring this disarmament about? What shou!! 
be the mode of prscemne’ : 

Smit. It is largely a matter of education. We peace advocates °' 
the United States, for instance, have a strong propaganda under Ww) 
for the disarmament of the United States, to begin with. Peace advo 
cates are doing the same kind of work in ether countries, and ‘so, 10 
the course of time, there will be a sufficient number of nations wot 
over to form a preponderating world force in favor of an internation 
treaty for world disarmament. 

Jones. Primarily, though, you start by an endeavor to disarm [his 
country. Can you get that done? he 

Smirn. We are very hopeful; in fact, up to the beginning of ne 
——_ European war we had made considerable headway in [4 
rection. 


Jones. Yes; I know you had. But is it not pee that in propor: 
way 


tion as this propaganda was making greater hea here than in otiert 
countries you were to that extent weakening the United States and 
strengthening those other countries? 
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SitH. There could be but one answer to that question, an affirma- 
tive, were it not so patent that the rest of the world was as anxiously 
seeking peace aS was the United States, for witness the eagerness of 
ibe nations to burry their adhe ence to The Hague Peace Tribunal. 

“Jones. Yes; the adherence ys prompt enough. But that answers 
nothing, for right upon the heels of this adherence were they not arm- 
ing and drilling on a greater scale than ever before in the history of 
the world? Does it not therefore follow that this disarmament propa- 
canda is trapracticable, in fact, mischievous? 
©'suitH. What plan would you then propose? 

Jones. I have no plan; I do not think that any scheme for perma- 
nent Internationa! peace is practicable, 

Wuitre. I am inclined ‘to believe that such a conclusion is too dog- 
matic. We see that there is progressive development in human affairs, 
so why should there not be progress on the lines of international peace 
elations? 

. scseea Am I to understand, then, that you favor the disarmament 

-ogram of Mr. Smith? 

Wire. By nc means; I believe with you that the disarmament pro- 
gram is impracticable and mischievous. It seems to me that its main 
defect consists in mistaking an effect for a cause. It takes armament to 
pe a cause instead of taking it as an effect. I think that the first 
pr 1ctical step should be the formation by the democracies of the world 
of an international confederation, a confederation for the maintenance 
of permanent internati -nal peace. 

Smiru. This seems to me tike straining at a gnat and swallowing a 
camel. Would it not be more practicable to attain the end in view by 
disarmament rather than by attempting the formation of an interna- 
tional confederation ? 

Wrirp. Well, let us see. At first glance it would seem that arma- 
ments are the cause of the war and that disarmament, by removing the 
eause, would result in peace. But is this the case? Is not armament 
an effect rather than a cause, an effect of a state of mind? But 
what mind, whose mind? Clearly the mind of governments, for have 
not governments minds? Do not these minds run through the whole 
gamut of political qualities? Do not the forms of government vary 
from a pure democracy, when the mind of the government is formed 
and directed by the collective will of the people, down to the extremes 
of autocracy, When its mind is the will of the individual at the head 
of the state? 

In a democracy the government is formed and direeted by the 
people; in an autocracy the autecrat claims to be sovereign. And what 
is an autocratic sovereign? The dictionary tells us that a sovereign 
is one who exercises supreme authority, absolute control. He is the 
supreme power in the state; the original, absolute, and universal 
power by which all persons and things in a state are controlled and 
determined. He exercises supreme jurisdiction and power, he claims 
to be subject to nene. 

Jones. Subject to none? Do you mean to say that there are no 
qualifications; that he exercises supreme authority, absolute control; 
that he is subject to no one? Are these not the qualities whieh we 
attribute to God? 

Vuire. Yes; and more: for while God is all powerful for good, 
this autocratic sovereign is, besides, all powerful for evil. This as- 
sumption of omnipotence is graphically imaged in the Bible when it 
ironically places in the mouth of such a sowereign the words: “I will 
exalt my throne above the stars of God. I will ascend above the 
heights ef the clouds; I will be like the Most High.’ Now, what con- 
certed effort for disarmament can there be between powers of this kind 
and democracies? Are they not essentially incongruous and incom- 
patible? Can such fundamentally incongruous forces be lastingly 
welded under treaties for disarmament ? 

SMITH. Why not, pray? 

Wuite. Well, let us see; let us first take up the stand of autocracy. 
Here are a few quotations from weil-known authors which I have noted 
down. Apply them to past and present day experiences; then judge 
whether there be ground for my statement. 

The first is from Hegel: ‘‘ Not only must the State be obeyed; it 
must be venerated as a Ged.” ‘‘ Success insured by might is the meas- 
ure of right.” 

Treitschke says + “‘ Weak nations have no right to existence, and must 
be absorbed by powerful natiens.” “ The essence of a State is power. 
Nothing exists or cam exist which is superior to the State.” 
oc Again, Adoltphus Lassen declares: “The State ean do no wrong.” 

The observance of treaties is not a matter of duty but of advantage.” 

And von Bernhardi says. “ Love God abeve all things, and * thy 
neighbor as thyseit.. This law can claim no significance for the rela- 
tions of one country to another.” ‘ There never has been, and never 
will be, universal rights of men.” 

Annston Chamberlain says: ‘“ Militarism is the indispensable instru- 
ment of German culture; it builds its brightest hopes of supremacy on 
the extermination of others.” 

And Nietzsche says: ‘‘ Morality is a symptom of decadenee.” 
4s necessary to the State as slavery is to society.” 
of right.” 
violence,” 

How radicaily different the words of Scripture: 

“Woe unto them that decree unrighteous deerees and that write 
érievousness which they have prescribed.” 

Thus saitn the Lord: Keep ye judgment, and do justice.” 

_ And the work of righteousness shall be peace; and the effect of 
righteousness, quietness, and assurance forever.” 

Now let us take up the stand of democracy. The President aptly 
a forth this stand in his speech of January 23 to the Senate, when he 

c Inviolable security of life, of worship, and of industrial and social 
development should be guaranteed to all peoples.” 
ts The equality of nations upon which peace must be founded, if it 
s to last, must be an equality of rights; the guaranties exchanged 
pov} either recognize or imply a difference between big nations and 
mall, between these that are werful and those that are weak.” 

“Governments derive all their just powers from the consent of the 
governed,” 
dione, teae See that conciliatory efforts fer permanent peace through 
p Pe npn between such incongruous and incompatible factors as 
gerous" tn ae and autocracies must not alone be futile but highly dan- 
ean he a democracies, It seems that a elearly marked dividing line 
one baal Fawn between these two factors, between democracies on the 
strength ay autocracies on the other. The day for measuring 
ate fom e day for lining up. forces has come, and the first practical 
ten ard permanent international peace will be taken whenever the 

ocracies shall make a united effort toward that end. 


** Waris 
** Might is the source 
“There is no right other than that of theft, usurpation, and 
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Jones. What you have just said, Mr. White, reminds me of the fol- 
lowing Scripture text: 

“And before Him shail be gathered al! nations. and He shall sepa- 
rate them one from another us a shepherd divideth his eep from 
the goats. j 

“And He shall sect the sheep on the right hand but the goats on 
the left.” 

Wuiter. Yes: that is it; the democracies on the one har ind ) 


autocracies on the other 


SuitH. But what should be the mode of procedure? llay you 2 
plan? 

Wutre. No; at present nothing more definite than what is be 
bruught out by our diseussion—a confederation of tl lemocracies 
I would, however, suggest that we continue and see whether the lo 
of the case does not point to such a confederation as the most prac 
tical means of securing and maintaining permanent international peace 

SuitH. I believe we should all be pleased to have you proceed 

Wuitr. As I see it now, | would say that the first thing to be don 
will be to issue a call for an international convention of the democra 
cies for the purpose of drawing up a constitution for an international 
confederation. This constitution should be on simple and elemental lines, 
with limited powers, all for the purpose of maintaining permanent 
international peace. When the constitution thus drawn up all have 
been ratified by the nations concerned, delegates would he ¢ ignated 
who would proceed to the place of meeting to begin their labo s an 
intermational body. 

Jones. What would be the powers and functions of the delezates? 

Write. Their powers would be specified and timited by the con 
stitution. ‘Their functions could be of threefold character—legislative 
executive, and juridical. 

Smiru. Why an international constitution? Do you not mean a 
treaty? 

Wuitr. No; I do not mean a treaty: I mean a constituti: for a 
constitution would provide for a permanent international nly fo 
international action. Moreover, a constitution voted on by the opl« 


and ratified by the Government of an 
binding than a treaiy. 

JonES. Are we to understand that 
would stand for disarmament? 

Wuitre. No; not for disarmament. On the contrary, there would be 
a normal average armament, which the adhering natious would be r 
quired to keep up, and under certain conditions this normal would be 
increased. 

Jones, What 


adhering vation would be more 


this international confederation 


would this inerease be for? Would it 
of defense against members of te confederation? 
Wuitr. As a rule, no. The increase would be for protection against 
militantly aggressive nations outside of the confederation. 
Jones. But supposing the nations cutside the confederation were 
mueh more powerful than the confederated? 


be for purposes 


Waite. In that event it would indicate that the time had not yet 
come for the proposed confederation 

Jones. Supposing we grant ihat a sufficient number of nations are 
ready to adhere; among them, on the one hand, Great Britain with her 
navy and the United States wth its military resources and financial 
strength, and, on the otner hand, countries less eilicient from a mil 
tary standpoint, countries such as the South American Kepublies and 


China. Would not the burdens and the benefits of such a confederation 
be unequally distributed? 

Wuire. As just stated by you, yes sut the case need not stand 
thus. Each of the adhering nations could contribute a just and ade 
quate quota to the total militery strength of the coufederation, partiy 
in money, partly in territorial strategic advantages, partly in man 
power, and partiy in actual aad potential military and industrial re- 
sources. In this manner there could be a systematic, adequate, and just 
contribution by all the nations concerned, 

Let us take China, for instance. Of late years we have heard much 
talk of the “ yellow peril,” seemingly a formidable cry, but one whieh 
deserves qualification, From remote times China bas selected the units 
forming her governing body on wuasifications of learning. “Vhis has 
rendered China by temper and inclination one of the world’s great 
apostles of peace. In fact, China has always been, as it were, a de 
mocracy in the making. But the fact should not be overlooked that 
China possesses the elements that go to muatke military strength of a 
high order, potential strength, which is now <dormant, but whieh 
could be awakened and brought into play She is strong tn man power, 
perhaps stronger than any other nation. This man power alone should 
be sufficient coutribution by China for her share of the military 
strength of the confederation. 


Jones. I am ioclined to agree with what has just been said: indeed, 
it oceurs to me that an additional consideration may be added. The 
present war has made plain that military unpreparedness is a costly 


luxury, doubling, trebling, and quadrupling what the cost of a scientitie 
preparedness would be during times of peace The proposed con 
federation, as [ understand it, is intended to provide a continuo 
tematic, scientific, and efficient mode of adequate military preparation, 
Such preparation would entail very much less expenditure in money 
and effort on the part of each of the units of the confederation thaa 
heretofore, and yet would be much more effective for the purposes of 
any combat which might arise than would be possible otherwis 

Smirn, Would there be any disadvantage in fot being a member? 

Wurrp. Yes; for the confederation would standardize the character 
and degree of armament. It would determine a normal ratio of arma- 
ment for each nation, whether in the confederation or not. When that 
normal would be exceeded the offending country would be subject (o 
eertain penalties to be imposed by the confederation. These penalties 
would be of a restrictive and coercive nature, mainly in the form of 
special duties on imports from the offeading country, special harbor 
dues, special taxes on persons and property, ete. 

The funds thus obtained would be employed to increase the arma- 
ment of the eonfederation up to a fixed relative standard. In other 
words, offending nations outside of the confederation would thus be 
made to contribute to the cost of such forced increase. 

JoNES. Would autocracies be permitted to join the confederation ? 

Write. Yes; indeed, their adherence should be welcomed, for by hav- 
ing its people vote for and its government ratify the international con- 
stitution, by joining the confederation an autocracy would thereby cease 
to be an autocracy in so far as its relations to the other adhering States 
were concerned. : 

Smite. By what means could adherents be made to comply with the 
provisions of the constitution? way 

WuHite. Well, that could be done by requiring each of the adhering 
nations, on joining, to deposit in the treasury of the confederation a 
guaranty for good faith, said guaranty te be in the shape of a negotiable 
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bond for a given amount which would vary according to the rank of the 
nation. Charges of failure to comply with the provisions of the consti- 
tution would be brought before the juridical body of the confederation, 
which would decide on the equities of the case and determine the amount 
of the penalty to be deducted from the bonds held on deposit. Said bonds 
would then be soid in the open market and would begin to bear interest 
from the day on which the verdict would be rendered. 

JONES. But would such countries as the United States, France, or 
Great Britain consent to deposit bonds as a guaranty of their good faith? 
Would not their mere ratification be sufficient ? 

Wuitsr. It appears to me that nations of the standing just named 
would rather insist upon the deposit of bonds in order to bave them serve 
as a guaranty to insure the good faith of all the other adherents. 

Jones. But supposing troubie arose and there was a refusal on the 
part of some adherents to pay, what means would there be for forcing 
payment? 

Wuits. The bonds, in the first place, could be of such a nature, so 
secured by collateral, as to insure their interest and principal, thus ren- 
dering them negotiable the world over at any time, whether before, dur- 
ing, or after a war. ‘Their negotiable character would render them the 
guaranty that they are intended to be. 

SmitH. But why should the labors of such a confederation be con- 
fined to armaments? Why could it not also have under its administra- 
tive board departments like those of a national government? In addi- 
tion to armaments, foreign affairs, war, and the navy, which have 
already been outlined as within the sphere of the labors of the con- 
federation, why could there not also be international departments of 
the treasury, of the post office, of agr}culture, of commerce, of labor, of 
transports? Wou'd there not be room for departments like these to 
deal with the inte: :.ational phases of production and distribution ? 

Waits. I think there would be. For instance, the reduced outlay 
on armaments, rendered possible under the confederation, might permit 
the formation of a federal or international reserve bank under the de- 
partment of the treasury of the confederation. In this case each of 
the adherents could periodically deposit in this bank a sum equivalent 
to a given proportion of the excess amount of its former military and 
war expenditure. The funds of this bank could then be used for mov- 
ing crops, for obviating panics, for regulating international exchanges, 
for constructing toternational canals, for reclaiming waste lands, and 
for other purposes of international public utility. 

The International Institute of Agriculture and the International 
Postal Union are already here, ready to serve the purposes of the con- 
federation, perhaps with added powers and increased duties. Similarly 
departments could be formed to deal with the international phases of 
commerce and of labor, when reciprocal commercial and industrial treaty 
measures could be placed in their hands, while the department of trans- 
ports could be intrusted with the international phases of ocean carriage. 

However, it might be more advantageous to have the confederation 
start its work in a very —— and elementary form, so that its routine 
duties might be more read af mastered. As the work would proceed 
onward, the capacity for additional service and the benefits to be de- 
rived therefrom would become so apparent as to justify expansion, until 
in time its labors woul’ attain a higher and wider efficiency. 

Jones. So, then, with a wave of the hand, as it were, we separate 
the celestial sheep from the plutonic goats, we line up a united democ- 
racy for mortal combat with a disunited autocracy, a democracy united 
under an international constitution, united not merely by the devices 
of war but also by the polite arts of law. This united democracy is 
to set up a normal standard of armament and to give notice to all the 
world to line up to this normal under penalties for disobedience, penal- 
ties so irksome and costiy as to cause autocracy to shrink, shrivel, and 
perish from off the face of the earth. 

But wait. Have we not forgotten something? We talk of sov- 
ereignty as the attribute of autocracy, but is it not also claimed as the 
attribute of democracy? Will — England ratify a constitution 
for a confederation of nations? ill she permit the delegates to the 
legislative ne of the confederation to have the final say as to the 
strength .and disposition of her navy? Shall the powerful American 
Republic be swayed by the delegates of Cuba, of Montenegro, or Peru, 
or Portugal? A glorious ambition surely, but from a practical ap- 
proach it is, alas, but a poetical will-o’-the-wisp, a mirage in the desert. 

Wuirs. It appears to ine, Mr. Jones, that you have overlooked the 
fact that democracies are really autonomous political bodies rather 
then sovereignties. -In a democracy sovereignty is supposed to reside 
in the people, whereas in autocracy it is vested in the head of the 
Government; and this makes all the difference in the world. 

As for the danger that the delegations of the many minor countries 
might sway those of the major countries, I think this could be obviated, 
for the legislative functions of the confederation could be vested in 
two houses, a house of representatives with a plural vote proportionate 
to the importance of the country and a senate with a fixed voted for 
each autonomous power. 

Jones. And now that all arguments against the proposal have seem- 
ingly been overcome, we are presumably ready to put it into operation. 
The millenium is here; we are at the outer gate; there is nothing to 
be done but to knock and enter. But wait a moment, a long moment; 

es, wait an age, perhaps several ages before tke good time will be 
ere. “A place to stand upon, a rest for a fulcrum, a lever long 
enough,” said Archimedes, “ard I will lift the earth.’ And it is just 
as difficult to move the werld of ideas along at a bound as it would 
be to find a lever long encugh to move the earth. Ideas are shot forth 
by the hundred, by the thousand, by the million; and yet this staid, 
old, old, stupid world refuses to change its course. It prefers to keep 
the slow. even tenor of its ways, as a respectable world should, rather 
than to jump forward on the spur of the moment toward a prescribed 
goal, no matter how earnestly it may be argued, coerced, or coaxed 
Oo 0 sO. 

There is Christianity, for instance, with its beneficent character, its 
incessant exhortations, its superhuman efforts, and yet its 2,000 years 
of striving still falls short of the goal, for we are still waiting for 
the kingdom on earth as it is in Heaven. Surely all this should teach 
us to be most modest in putting forth ambitious schemes for the up- 
lifting of the world. 

Smiti. Is there not undue stress in your criticism of Mr. White's 
statement? You tell us that in spite of the millicns of ideas that are 
shot forth, “ this ste'd, old, stupid world refuses to change its course.” 
Is this the case? 1 thiak not; for as we see development is a weaver 
employing ideas as warp and woof in weaving the cloth of progress. 
Now, then, instead of volunteering his presentation as a full-fledged 
plan, it scems to me that Mr. White’s proposal for a confederation of 
the democracies is rather along the liae of a logical outcome, a corollary 
of our discussion. It would therefore follow that our time may be 
well spent in continuing our inquiry. 
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Jones. Well, ¥ must confess that Mr. White's proposed confedera} 
seems reasonable and even logical as an academic proposition : 
read well in essay form. This, however, is one thing; but the 
tion by the nations is quite another. The world has been jogging at: 
these thousands of years without any such confederation, and w 
soberly suppose that it would all of a sudden be willing to have for:,,) 
upon it the thousand and one new and untried problems and precedes,;. 
to which the adoption of this proposal would be sure to give rise. 

SMITH. It seems to me that if your question had been asked in ¢),, 
first half of 1914 the answer would have been a decided “no”: ; 
nations would not have been willing to have these new problems « 
precedents iorced upon them. But can nations give this same ans, 
now, in 1917? I think not, for during this interval has not the wu.) 
had a most nae cbject lesson? 

We talk of the danger of anarchists; we employ skilled detectives ; 
hunt them trom hiding place to hiding place; and when ferreted out yw. 
forthwith clap them into jail. But what of those archanarchists. ; 
nations, who, armed to the teeth, and through their claim of sovereje),+, 
acknowledging no law but their own will, are such an infinitely gres:.. 
menace to the peace, the welfare, the security of the people o: 
whole world? 

As I have told you, I am one among a large number of advocate. o¢ 
peace through disarmament. Our propaganda, as you know, was | 
more in evidence before the war. I confess, however, that the wa; 
has, as we see, thrown into clear relief many new and perplexing 
points important enough to warrant modifications of opinion. 1 would 
therefore feel under obligations to Mr. White if he would resume tho 
thread of the discussion. 

WuitTe, It has been truly pointed out that the proposals for perma. 
nent peace which seemed tenable in 1914 are not tenable in 1917. 1), 
new and startling events which have occurred demand new solutions 
It is obvious to all that the world is no longer what it then was: that 
time has passed never to return. The problems of 1914 are no Jonge 
the problems which confront us in 1917. The world to-day has ba 
object lesson, as plain as a kindergarten lesson, a lesson understood not 
merely by the learned but also by the unlearned. 

The millions of dead, the hundreds of millions who suffer and who 
are to suffer, the destruction of the wealth of nations totaling up to 
hundreds of billions of dollars, all of these and more besides sre the 
bitter fruits, the direct results of uncontrolled, autocratic sovervignty. 
And all this is by :¢ means the end, for the war is still going on. And 
supposing the war were to end tight now, would that restore conditions 
as there were? Let us see. 

Much surprise was manifested when our Congress had its first 
billion-dollar session, and, let us bear in mind, that billion dollars 
was to be expended for the current and peaceful needs of the country 
How will it be with the nations after the war, with nations of muc! 
mere limited financial resource than those of the United States, wit 
nations who will be compelled to provide in their budgets for a |i! 
dollars a year for interest on their war debts before they will b: 
to set aside a single dollar for their current administrative n¢ 
Will they repudiate? That would lead to trouble. Will they pil 
upon tax? That also would lead to trouble, Will the worker 
the peasant rest content to have their unit of wage cut in half or ! 
as the result of taxation and of reduced purchasing power of money’? 

Such forced reductions may have been accepted by the worker an 
the peasant of past destructive wars—of the past when worker and 

easant had no books to study, no papers to read, when they lived in 
ovels and were considered to have no spirit and no soul: when tli 
normal dress of the man was an overall, a sheepskin coat, and wooden 
shoes; when the women wore a one-piece smock dress, went bar 
footed, and with a kerchief on their heads. But that time has gone, 
and gone forever. Schools, books, newspapers, travel, and the general 
freedom of the twentieth century have put an end, a fina! end, t l 
that. 

Who, then, can say that the mere cessation of the war wil! bring 
peace, permanent peace? 

And even if sufficient power could be exerted to force a ret { 
the old régime, how long, under such conditions, could peace be main 
tained? There would then be no more guaranty for peace in thy 
than there bas been in the past. 

It therefore seems to me that the formation of a confederation, som 
thing on the lines we have been discussing, would mark a ney 
would, in fact, make permanent peace possible. 

Jones. I am inclined to admit, Mr. White, that the facts in th 
oT your generalizations, however g:oomy and foreboding they may 

e, in fact, there is warrant for supplementing them. It is easy to 
foresee that the evils you speak of will not merely be confined to the 
theater of war; they will be explosively scattered to the four ends 0! 
the earth in the form of violent trade disturbances, panics, bankruj 
cies, and ruin. Now, it is this phase of the question that is of inter 
to the American people. Limiting your reply to this point | 
moment, [I should like you to tell us, Mr. White, how these cy 
be averted or brushed aside by the formation of the proposed « 
eration. If you can show that it would avert them, I have sure): 
won over. 

SMITH. I concur in what has just been said by Mr. Jones. 

: a Very good. And now let us first consider what is thy 
yin 


might 


basis of financial, commercial, and industrial stability. [> 
credit? Are not the terms of credit, its state of mobility, det 
by confidences? And is not this confidence determined by preseii 
forecasted conditions? At this juncture it is to be noted th 
mind is concentrated upon the current events of the great struse 
going on. Will it not presently be concentrated upon its prot: 
sultant effects? And if the forecast warrant the weakening 0! 
dence, will this not tend to bring about radical and unfavorable «| 
in the terms and in the state of ie of credit? And if it 
about these unfavorable changes, as it is bound to do, will (1) 
gravely endanger the financial, commercial, and industrial sts 
the whole world? fn 
If we are to assent to all this—and how can assent be denied 
it not follow that the first thing to be done to avert the full brunt! 
evils which loom ahead is to stabilize confidence and there!y s! 
credit? And what better means for doing this can be shown [that 
proposed confederation? By banding the democracies togetl 
checkmate autocratic sovereignty, would not the confederation | 
ce? Would it not thereby tend to restore public confidence an: 
nsure the stability of credit? ; 
— It seems to me, Mr. White, that your statements ar 
tenable. ; 
Smits. I am inclined to agree with you, Mr. Jones, although | dlo 
not think that we should narrow the case down to the mere q! os 
of stability of credit, 
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Wuitr. No; we should not: the question is one of much deeper, more 
fay-reaching concern than the stability of credit. It is a question of 
createst importance to the political freedom of the in-lividual and 
ef the Nation. We have to pay too great a price in this century of 
progress for quiet acquiescence in the destructive, reactionary effects 
of the dynamic activity of autocratic sovereignty. As we have seen, the 
eause of the present struggle, as well as of the many struggles of the 
past, can be unerringly traced to the operation of such sovereignty. 
Would it not therefore follow that if its dynamic action on the political 
life of the nations were neutralized, the evil inherent in such sover- 
eignty would be removed? Would this not remove the great spoke in 
the wheel of the progress and peace of the world? And could not this 
be done by a militant confederation of the democracies? 

And this great battle of democracy against autocracy is not new. It 
is as old as the history. of man. It is the age-long strugg!e of law, of 
equity, of freedom, against anarchy, injustice, and slavery. It is the 
index finger pointing the way on the one hand, and the savage, spiked 
clup raised to strike, on the other. It stands for liberty, equality, 
fraternity, as against tyranny, inequality, and enmity. It stands for 
intelligence and light on the one hand, and for ignorance and darkness 
on the other. The first stands for abundance, for a blessing; the second 
stands for deprivation, for a curse. The first stands for numanity, the 
second stands for savagery. And so have these two always stood and 
fought, with the former seemingly the vanquished in many a fight, 


¢he 





Yet, notwithstanding, there has been advance, and the advance has been 
py the former, by democracy, for so it was planned in the Divine 
comedy. 


And peony the combat shall cease, and there shall be but 
ene combatant left, and that combatant shall be Triumphant Democracy, 
and he shall be left free to build up the kingdom on earth as it is in 
heaven, 

Jones. May that day soon come! 

SmMirH. Amen. 

Therefore it is written, 
Sovereign but Thee.” 


“Our Father and our King, we have no 


DAviD LUBIN. 
Rome, February, 1917, 





We're Bound To See It Through. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
EDMUND FOSS, 


ILLINOIS, 





HON. GEORGE 
or 
In tne House or Representatives, 

Friday, June 1, 1917. 


Mr. FOSS. Mr. Speaker, in his eloquent memorial address at 
Arlington our veteran colleague, Gen, Isaac R. SHERWooD, de- 
plored the lack of patriotic songs written in recent years. In 
bis address he is reported to have said: 

_Is It not worthy of mention that over a half century has elapsed 
Since the war and not one stirring patriotic song of national import 
has been written in all those years? 

to-day, when the Nation is stirred to its profoundest depths by the 
presence of war, we are going back a half century and beyond to find 
one song of stirring patriotism. 

In this connection I desire to submit one of exceptional merit 
recently written by a former Member of this House. the Hon. 


Henry Sherman Boutell, who served here for 14 years with | 


great distinction and later was appointed by President Taft as 
our minister to Switzerland, where he rendered faithful and 
honorable service to the United States. 


[First published in Washington Star May 25, 1917.] 
WE'RE BOUND TO SEE IT THROUGH, 
(Recruiting song and mareh, Air: Benny Havens or 
Green. ) 


I. 


Wearing of the 


O fathers, give your sons with pride, 
With joy, O mothers true: 
A hund million voices ask 
_ Your help to see us through. 
Your help to see us through, strong hearts, 
Your help to see us through; 
Our eountry needs your last, best gift; 
Your sons must see us through! ~ 


II. 


O brothers of our blood and laws, 
Our hearts are one with you; 
One hundred million voices shout, 
We're bound to see you through! 
We re bound to see you through, brave kin, 
We're bound to see you through; 
So signal Haig we're on the way, 
We're bound to see him through! 


Ill. 


0 friends who inelped when we were weak, 
Who always have been true, 

Now we're a hundred million strong, 
_ We're going to help you through. 

We re glad to help you through, old friends, 
_We re glad to help _ through ; 

Wire Papa Joffre we'll soon there, 


We're going to help him through! 
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O valiant fighters at the front 
Against the vandal crew, 
A hundred million voices call, 


Our sons will come 
Our sons will come to you, brave boy :. 
Our sons are all for you; 
We've got the money and the will 

To send our sons to you! 

V 

We're fighting freedom’s battle, 

The Old World and the New; 
A hundred million voices ask, 

Who fails to see it through? 
Who fails to see ts through, dear sons, 

Who fails to see it through? 
Let traitor be our name for him 

Who fails to see it through! 

VI. 

Stir up, O God, our ancient faith, 

Our hearts with strength endue >; 
A hundred million voices pray 

Help us to see it through! 
Help us to see it throug), O Lord, 

Help us to see it through; 
Great God of all the unconquered jusf, 

To victory lead us through! 

HENRY SHERMAN Bovurent, 


to you: 


all, 


Wasnineton, D. C., May 21, 1917. 





America! 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GHARLES Il. DILLON, 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA, 
In tne House or Represenratives, 


Friday, June 1, 1917. 


Mr. DILLON. Mr. Speaker, Rollin J. Wells, of Sioux Falis, 
S. Dak., has written many poems of great merit. I present one 


of his recent patriotic poems, which ranks as one of his best. 


AMEnica! 
America! America! The world’s allame to-day, 
And thou art called to do thy part and walk the bloody way: 


So gird thy loins and draw thy sword, march gloriously and brave, 
For where thy starry banner floats no man may be a slave, 


America! America! Thou hast been grandly blest; 
On thee is laid a sacred charge, to be and do the best; 


So let thy every act and deed be singly for the right, — 
And then no foemen can withstand thy legions in the fight. 


rain, 
assuage 


America! America!* Thy blows should fal! like 
Until the fires of strife have ceased, and then the pain, 
Bind us the wounds and purge the hearts of hatred and of strit 
And lift the nations that have warred unto a better life. 


America! America! Thy treasures 
The greatest of thy treasures, still, 
tut goodly, gracious, kindly deeds, 
That peace and charity and love 


are untold ; 
is not thy hoards 

that help mankind to see 

are emblems of the free 
Rollin J. Weils. 
The Daily Argus Leader, of Sioux Falls, 8. Dak., under 
of May 28, 1917, printed this poem at the head of its editorial 
column and made the following comment: 
At the head of the editorial columns to-day 
from the pen of Rollin J. Wells, of this city. This splendid contribu 
tion to the patriotic literature of the year was first published in the 
New York Times on May 16. Since then Mr. Wells has received many 
letters of congratulation. One writer suggests its publication as a 


ise 


of gold; 


date 


we print a fii poem 


poster and another writes for the courtesy of an autograph copy. ln 
the judgment of this newspaper the poem ranks with Mr. Weil best. 

Distribution of Agricultural Products. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
; THN PV { 12 
HON. HENRY A. CLARK, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In rue House or Representatives, 
Friday, June 1, 1917. 

Mr. CLARK of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, for many reason 


it is apparent to me that legislation along the lines of this bill 

is necessary. Its essential features are securing and furnishing 

of seed, supplying labor, prevention of waste, increasing food 

production, dissemination of information, and elimination of 

disease and destruction of pests. All of these are important, 
! but not in the same degree, 
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Without 
secured. 

The committee held several meetings and before it appeared 
men of national reputation, equipped by years of experience, 
and gave to the committee the benefit of their knowledge. I 
particularly refer to the officials and assistants of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. They understand the agricultural condi- 
tions of the country and are qualified to speak with authority. 

From the statements made before the committee and the exer- 
cise of its own judgment this bill was framed. -I rely upon 
some of these statements and this judgment, together with my 
own investigations, in support of this bill in the main. Per- 
sonally I believe something might have been added to it. 

Some facts are beyond controversy. There is a present short- 
age of food products and also a prospective one. Prices have 
increased and are now increasing, and this faster than a corre- 
sponding increase in wages. The farmer needs seed and labor. 
Continued academic discussion will not accomplish much ; action 
is needed. The farms have been stripped of laborers by the 
high wages of munition factories. 

Increased acreage, seed, and labor problems can in large 
measure be solved by county organizations, subdivided into town- 
ship agencies, through which the wants of any locality can be 
ascertained and made known to the county organization, through 
it to the State departments of agriculture or public safety com- 
mittees, and thence placed before the United States Department 
of Agriculture. 

Many of the local wants will be met locally ; the owner of the 
seed and the would-be purchaser can be brought together. An 
organized force of laborers and of farmers who are willing to 
assist one another, constituting a movable squad, can be secured 
in each township. . There must be some directing agency to super- 
vise all this. 

The United States Department of Agriculture seems to me 
the established organization to undertake this work. 

It will take time, intelligence, and money; the laiter this 
House ought to supply, and that liberally. 

As to present prices of food, I quote from the Farmers’ Open 
Forum of April, 1917: 

The New York Times Annalist of April 23, 1917, publishes a table 
showing index numbers of the increase in the cost of living in the last 


two years. It explains the table as follows: The Annalist index number 
shows the fluctuations in the average wholesale price of 25 food com- 


seed and labor increased production can not be 


modities selected and arranged to represent a theoretical family’s food ° 


budget. Here are the figures : 

For April 24, 1915, index number is 154. 

For April 22, 1916, index number is 166. 

Yor April 21, 1917, index number is 270. 

In other words, the 25 most common and necessary articles of family 
use have almost doubled in price in the last two years. 

Dun’s index figures show similar price increases, as follows: 

Between April 1, 1914, and April 1, 1917, dairy and garden products 
increased 84 per cent, meat 46 per cent, clothing 49 per cent, metals 69 
per cent, and foodstuffs 105 per cent. as 

A few days ago the Old Dutch Market (Inc.), of Washington, D. C., 
which operates a large string of stores selling meats, canned goods, 
eggs, vegetables, etc., published a comparison of prices of April, 1914, 
and April, 1917. It deals in all with 60 table necessities. The average 
increase on all items listed is 85.32 per cent during that period. 

As a corollary to this, we have the report issued on April 26 of the 
food committee appointed by the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia. “Interesting figures were obtained,’ says the committee, 
‘‘from the proprietors of some of the smaller stores, whose business is 
with the poorer people. They show clearly that the poor bave been 
compelled to resort to the strictest economy in order to previte food, on 
account of high prices. Their purchases are of the cheapest possible 
articles and in smaller quantities than heretofore. The sale of ordi- 
nary cuts of meat in this class of stores seems to have been discontinued 
and the meat now purchased consists of hog livers, hog kidneys, neck 
bones, hog faces, etc.” 

Following the food riots in New York, Miss Helen M. Todd was 
appointed to make an investigation of the effect on school children of 
the high cost of food. She reported last week that in the poorer dis- 
tricts diet has been so cut down that the children’s scholarship has 


suffered materially through malnutrition, and that public-school 
teachers complain that the children are unable to maintain their 
grades. 

The Review of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics for 


April, 1917, tells the same story. In the four years from February 15, 
1913, to February 15, 1917, flour increased in price 69 per cent, eggs 
61 per cent, potatoes 224 per cent. A 16-ounce loaf of: bread cost on 
February 15, 1914, $0.055; on February 15, 1915, $0.063; on February 
15, 1916, $0.062; and on February 15, 1917, $0.071. Bread to-day is 
10 cents a loaf. As this goes to press wheat is $3 a bushel in the 
western markets. 

As to coal, the Black Diamond Magazine and the Coal Trade Journal 
show that the average retail price of anthracite. range coal in New 
York was $5 a ton in January, 1915, and $8.75 a ton in January, 
1917. Soft coal at the mines was from $0.80 to $1.65 a ton in 
December, 1914, and from $4.75 to $6.50 a ton in January, 1917; 
this in the face of yearly increasing output. 


Everybody is aware of the shortage conditions. No quota- 
tions or citations are needed to prove the fact. We have 
already. made huge appropriations for different objects. Some 
of the money realized out of the contributions to other nations 
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may be intended for the purchase of food, but we have got 
first get the food, and we have to raise it from our own f: 
land. 

The total value of all farm lands in Pennsylvania, by 
census of 1910, was $1,253,274,862; that State ranks twelf{) 
the value of its agricultural products, and the value of { 
lands in the United States was $40,991,449,090. 

In one bill we voted $7,000,000,000 for war measures, app 
mately six times the entire value of all the farm Jans 
Pennsylvania and more than one-sixth of the value of a|| 
farm lands in the United States. Out of these farm Jands 
have got to produce that without which bullets and bayo: 
swords and cannon, munitions and sacrifice are useless, 

There are more uie2 under arms in Europe than there 
men, women, and children in the United States at the | 
break of the Civil War. This force is not a creating })) 
consuming one. They have been taken away from the fie; 
production, and now it is proposed to send more from our «wy, 
country; this can only accentuate the conditions now exi 
of high prices and shortage of food. 

In the passage of this bill we can afford to aid the De; 
ment of Agriculture in a work that must be done, can not jy 
deferred, and in the hope that it will be successfully performed: 
failure means disaster. 


Speech of Hon. Frederick C. Hicks, of Long Island. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


MARTIN B. 


OF 


HON. MADDEN, 


ILLINOIS, 
In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES. 
Friday, June 1, 1917. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to ine 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include a speech of [on 
Freperick C. Hicks, of Long Island, delivered at Port \Wash- 
ington, Long Island, on May 30, 1917. 

The speech is as follows: 

SPEECH OF HON, FREDERICK C, HICKS, OF LONG ISLAND, DELIV! A‘ 
PORT WASHINGTON, LONG ISLAND, ON MAY 30, 1917. 

It is a keen pleasure for me to participate with you in 
the program of the day, and I appreciate to the fullest tly 
courtesy of the invitation and the warmth of your generous 
welcome. 

Those who witnessed at Mineola a few hours ago the inspiring 
review of the Defense Guard of Nassau County must 
been deeply impressed by those splendid bodies of men 
so signally express the spirit, the purpose, and the determina- 
tion ef the times. In Suffolk County and in Queens the sane 
fervent patriotism and unqualified loyalty is made manifest by 
similar organizations, all responding to the Nation’s needs. In 
this crisis let none but Americans be on guard on the ramparts 
of American freedom, with loyalty to country and to flag tlie 
watchword of the hour. 

This public park is dedicated to education, which through all 
the ages has been the impelling force of civilization, the im- 
pregnable bulwark of enlightenment, the very foundation pol 
which rests the mighty structures of free democracies ; tlio se- 
curity for all time for free thought, free speech, and free action. 
We place to-day on this consecrated spot a cannon whicli we 
dedicate to the patriotism of this and future generations 0! our 
boys and girls. May it be a silent reminder to them 0° tlc 
heroic deeds'of our past and instill into their minds and hearts 
and souls the same high conception of self-sacrifice, the sme 
steadfast adherence to duty which inspired their fathers and 
their fathers’ fathers in every trying hour in the history 0! 
the Republic. 

Fifty-two years have passed away since Grant met [4° 
Appomattox. The rejoicings which swept over the north nN 
on the termination of that terrible conflict are now | 
memory. The hatred and bitterness between those wlio \°' 


have 


which 


the blue and those who wore the gray have faded away. ‘!\*! 
of those old heroes of the Grand Army have passed tv (" 
great unknown, Those who surviye live in the conscious |) 
that a grateful people still pay them reverence for their dec: 
a half century.ago. For the old veterans of sixty-one the twi! <!\! 
shadows are lengthening. Soon darkness will fall, and they \'!! 
sleep the eternal sleep, but the record of their bravery ©! 


=: ol 


oO; 
L 














we 


| 


their achievements will forever remain a standard of undaunted 
courage and self-sacrifice for others to emulate. While time has 
obliterated the old animosities and thinned the ranks of the sur- 
vivors of that great struggle, the lesson which they taught, the 
example which they set by their life’s blood, lives on. ‘Their 
work is done; ours has just begun. Their triumph has been 
achieved; ours must be won. We accept the responsibility, old 
fighters of yesterday, and pledge our lives to the trust. Again 
the bugle has soundéd the call that never knows retreat and the 
flag marches onward. It is a call to duty that comes from every 
battle field of the Revolution and from every cemetery where 
sleep the soldiers whose graves number the pages of this coun- 
try’s history. Its voice rises. out of the depths of the sea as 
the waves echo the shouts of the victors in the War of 1812, 
The strident note sounds clear as it comes to us from Gettys- 
burg and Antietam, Atlanta, and the Wilderness. t comes to 
us from the roar of cannon in far-off Manila Bay. It is the 
spirit of America calling to her sons and daughters in this cru- 
cial hour when the destinies of civilization hang in the balance. 

It is an appeal to sacrifice, to manhood, to all that we cher- 
ish and hold most dear in life; a command to duty, demanding 
of everyone, regardless of race or creed or birth or color, full 
and absolute service to his country. Heed the call, O my coun- 
trymen, in this hour of the Nation’s peril. _Respond with all 
your splendid courage, with all your determination, with all 
your faith, and thus will the great Republic go onward bearing 
aloft, undimmed by the clouds of war, the torch of freedom, of 
religious toleration, of representative democracy, and of oppor- 
tunity for our children and the generations yet to come. 

This is no time for the coward, the weakling, or the carping 
critic. Faultfinding and discontent unfortunately will come as 
an incident to the war. When the grumblings of the faint- 
hearted and the criticisms of the “ copperheads ” are heard, then 
is the time of all times for the stout-hearted, courageous men 
and women to demonstrate their patriotism anew by increased 
support of the Government and those charged with the direc- 
tion of its affairs. Then is the time for the strong and fearless 
to say to the weak and timid, “ We will stand by the country 
and the flag no matter what the cost.” Come what may, there 
must be no dillydallying, no halfway measures, no faltering. 
This war was not of our choosing; we committed no act of 
hostility, we broke no treaty, we violated no right. The Im- 
perial German Government was the aggressor and the tress- 
passer, forcing war upon us. However loath we may have been 
to take up arms, we are now equally determined not to lay 
them down until this war ends with victory, complete and abso- 
lute, resting upon our banner. 

“The call to arms has sounded, 
And the echo of the cry 


Is answered by God’s country 
As our soldier boys go by. 


Our flag floats proudly o'er them; 
’Tis the emblem of the free; 

’"Tis the flag our fathers fought for 
On the land and on the sea,” 


America stands forth to-day as a participant in the greatest 
conflict of all history and has thrown her mighty resources in 
the scales against German aggression. For two years and more 
we have been silent witnesses of the terrible war across the 
seas, praying that “ on earth peace, good will toward men ” might 
become an actuality—a precept for the future guidance of na- 
tions. May the sunrise of that day hasten in its coming and in 
the fullness of its righteousness see established a peace so per- 
manent that forevermore mankind will enjoy its blessings. 

In the midst of trials and provocations we have been patient 
and forbearing. We have condoned insults to our flag and 
ignored the ruthiess destruction of the lives and property 
of our citizens; we haye endured the abrogation of our rights 
as a neutral Nation and remained passive when the laws 
of humanity and of nations have been violated. .We appealed 
to justice, to international law, and to the humane instincts 
of civilization, but our appeals were made in vain. Protest 
and remonstrance have been futile. Continued patience and 
forbearance cease to be a virtue when arrogant and despotic 
power demands submission to brute force. Instead they be- 
come a confession of timidity and weakness—evidence that this 
Nation supinely submits to injury and insult. No longer can 
a great self-respecting Nation, conceived in liberty and dedicated 
to the cause of human rights, continue unmindful of the disre- 
gard of those rights and of the principles of law and justice. 

Cherishing our traditions and our ideals, determined to pre- 
Serve all that civilization has acquired in its centuries of ad- 
vancement up through the ages, America draws the sword for 
humanity against despotism. We wage battle for defense of 
our national existence, for the maintenance of our rights, for 
the reestablishment of law .nd order. We join in the conflict 
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to prevent arrogant military power and autocratic political 
creeds from strangling free governments and to step for all 
time the violation of treaties and of national obligations. 
We enter the war not for conquest or territorial aggrandize- 
ment, not for trade expansion or commercial development, not 
for any indemnity or political advantage which peace may bring. 
There is no hatred in our hearts for the German people. Our 
quarrel is not with them, only sympathy that they have been 
misled; vietims ecrushbed.under the iron heel of the Prussian 
military oligarchy. 

To-day representative democracy and military autoeracy are 
in a death struggle on the plains of Hurope. One or the other 
will prevail and become the standard of government for the fu 
ture. The American people take their stand on the side of 
democracy and place their faith in divine Providence, confident 
that the star of destiny will guide the great Republic onward to 
victory and to glory. 

THE FLAG. 

Stars of the early dawning, set in a field of blue; 

— of the sunrise splendor, crimson and White of hue; 
Flag of our fathers’ fathers born on the field of strife 
Phenix of fiery battle risen from human life; 

Given for God and freedom ; sacred, indeed, the trust 

Left by the countless thousands returned to the silent dust 


“ 


Flag of a mighty nation waving aloft unfurled, 
Kissed by the sun of heaven, caressed by the winds o' the world; 
Greater than kingly power, greater than all mankind ; 
Conceived in the need of the hour, inspired by the Master Mind; 
Over the living children, over the laureled grave, 
Streaming on high in the cloudless sky, banner our fathers gave. 


Flag of a new-born era, token of every right 

Wrung from a tyrant power, unawed by a tyrant’s might 
Facing again the menace outflung from a foreign shore, 
Meeting again the challenge as met in the years before ; 

Under thy spangled folds thy children await to give 

All that they have or are that the flag they love shall live.” 





“Shall School Children Beg?” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM P. BORLAND, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In roe House or Representatives. 
Friday, June 1, 1917. 


Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, under unanimous consent given 
me, I desire to call attention to some unfortunate features of 
the school system of the District of Columbia. I think it is 
demoralizing to permit little girls to solicit inoney from strangers. 
It is reprehensible for teachers or other public employees to 
attempt to increase their emoluments at the expense of the 
morals and education of the school children. I insert heres 
rather remarkable circular letter and my answer thereto: 

WasHineton, D. C., May 29, for 
To the parents of the pupils of the Porce School: 
Last year, by the efforts of teachers and pupils, $400 was ra 


the playground fund. Seventy-five dollars was given to the general fund 
and $200 was spent in keeping open our school playground and couch 
ing school for six weeks during the summer. The remaining $150 
kept for current expenses. 

Thirty-one boys and girls, fifth to eighth grades, attended the coach 
ing class; 8 of these were enabled to skip a grade; 3 of the S skipped 
another grade in February, thus saving one year of school i 9 


were able to make up deficiencies, and thus gain promotion; 14 others 
were helped to keep their standing. Doesn't ich work seem worth 
while? 

The work done was of such benefit to the children, and they were so 
eager to do the work, that the teachers feel the same opportunity should 
be open to others this summer. There should be two classes, one for 


the primary grades and one for the intermediate. To do this and 
carry on the playground work $300 is needed, 
Congress has appropriated for some schools, but the demand ‘ss co 


great we feel that we, in our neighborhood, must take care of om 
Will you help? 

Please answer the following: 

1. Do you approve of the children raising the money by their own 
efforts ? 

2. Do you prefer voluntary contributions by the parents’ 

3. If so, how much will you give? 

4. Do you desire to have a parent-teacher association organized 
the Force School? 

tespectfully, yours JANET MCWiLLIAM, Principal 
Juxeé 1, 1917 
Miss JaNeT MceWILLIAM, 
Principal Force Schoot, Washington, D.C, 

My Dear Miss McWittiam: Your circular letter of May 29 brought 
home by the children yesterday calls attention to the efforts which you 
made last year to raise money through the work of the school children 
for certain undefined activities connected with the playgrounds and 
the summer schools. I kept your circular letter because IL wanted to 
answer it more definitely and concisely, 
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I do not approve of the methods which were pursued last year im rais- 
ing money through the efforts of school children, and I trust the plan 
will be abandoned before it is necessary to stop it by positive legisla- 
tion. Nothing of this kind is permitted in the best-regulated schools 
throughout the country. The method is reprehensible, even thes 
the purpose in raising the money is of the very highest order. It is 
degrading and demoralizing to permit little girls to sell tickets except 
to members of their tmmediate family, and it can hardly be recon 
mended even ip the case of boys. During the last year, I have been 
surprised to find that the children were being instructed to sell tickets 
for various moving-pictare shows. The shows were the ordinary 5- 
cent variety and nor educationa! in character, and on the special day 
when part of the proceeds went to the school fund the price of the tickets 
was 10 cents. I have bought these tickets from my children in order 
that thcir reelings might not be hurt by a failure to sell the tickets 
given co them, but I have refused to permit them to sell them or at- 
tempt to sell them to strangers. Mrs. Borland visited one of these 
entertainments and found, as I say, that the show given was the ordl- 
nary 5-cent show of a very inferior character. 

Of course, the children can not be compelled to sell the tickets, and 
no person connected with the school has authority to give the children 
any such instructions, but it is hard to make the child's mind under- 
stand the difference between orders which the teacher has the power 
to give and enforce and such instructions as the teacher is giving 
without authority of law, the compliance with which is within the dis- 
cretion and control of the parents. The child very naturally gets the 
idea that what the teacher asks him to do is compulsory. This is 
another of the many evils connected with the sale of tickets and 
soliciting money in publie schools. 

I also object seriously, in common with a great many other parents 
with whom I have talked, to the excessive number of holidays in the 
lower grades of the Washington schools. EKach time one of these 
picture shows is given there is a holiday or a half holiday. Scheol is 
dismissed also for every circus and every parade of any kind. As 
public displays of various kinds are numerous in Washington, the 
result is that there are more holidays than in any place outside of Old 
Mexico. If there were fewer holidays in the lower grades, there would 
be less need for these summer schools to coach the delinquent 
students. I have found it necessary with my two children to conduct a 
coaching school of my own in order that they might learn with some 
thoroughness arithmetic and the ordinary primary subjects. I often 
wonder what other parents do who do not have the time to devote to 
their children’s education outside of school hours. 

The management of the Washington schools has been so lax in recent 
years as to give little cause for pride, although Congress has endeavored 
by an extremely liberal method of appropriation to provide a way for 
the very best character of public education 

Having expressed my views upon the evil effects of the collection of 
money through the efforts of the children, let me say further that all 
experience demonstrates the evils connected with the unregulated and 
unaudited illegal collection and disbursement of funds for public pur- 
poses. It is very easy under a plausible pretext such as summer schools 
or playgrounds to break down the safeguards of law in public matters. 
No collection of money for public purposes should be made except by 
authority of law and with the safeguards of supervising and auditing 
which must show exactly how much money is received, who is respon- 
sible for it, to whom it is paid out, and for what purposes. Nothing 
could be more lax or more certain to invite suspicion than the colleec- 
tion of money through school children witheut authority of law and 
without proper accounting. 

Let me say further that Congress, through its proper committees, has 
repeatedly considered in the most careful and painstaking manner the 
needs of the public schools of the District and the needs of the play- 
grounds, and has appropriated liberally for this purpose. It must be 
assumed that Congress has given all the money that it felt was needed 
or could be wisely expended for these purposes. To solicit money from 
the individual patrons of the school implies in the strongest possible 
way that Congress has not appropriated properly or sufficiently for the 
purpose, I am very much opposed to any money being expended for 
this purpose without the proper estimate and the publicity which sur- 
rounds a regular appropriation, 

As to the playgrounds, there has unfortunately been a scandal con- 
nected with this very worthy and necessary object. Congress found a 
few years ago that an excessive amount of money was being expended 
in salaries of people who were supposed to teach the children how to 
play. The number of employees who were drawing compensation was 
vastly in excess of the amount that was really spent upon the play- 
grounds, and a very necessary check was put upon the matter by iaw. 
I assume that the plan was then conceived of keeping these employees 
still on the pay roll by requiring the school children to sell tickets and 
otherwise solicit money, If this is the case and if the persons are being 
employed out of these voluntary subscriptions whose employment has 
been diecenshumameces by Congress it indicates one of the many evils 
connected with this practice 

As to the summer schools, the public ought to know that the teachers 
in the Washington schools nyt we by the year, which is the case in 
very few school districts in the United States. The time of the teachers, 
therefore, for 12 months in the year belongs to the public, and if it 
were desirable to hold summer schoois certain teachers should be desig- 
nated by the school director to conduct such schools without extra cost 
to the taxpayers. The teachers in the District of Columbia are paid 
much better than the teachers in the same class throughout the United 
States and have various oe privileges, such as longevity pay, which 
do not exist elsewhere. It is not always true that high pay and ea; 
work gives superior services in public affairs, although, in common with 
most Members of Congress, I am a believer in paying wages which are 
fully up to the best pay elsewhere. 

The management of the Washington schools has been very lax, but so 
many of these petty evils have occurred in the last few years that I very 
much hoped that a change would be made in the personne! of the man- 
agement, but semper = manag the change did not take place. 

To sum up the matter, I consider the collection of money through the 
school children reprehensible in every respect. 
contributions by patrons of the schools unnecessary and indefensible, 
I consider the handling of extra funds by school officials without au- 
thority or the safeguards of law as extremely ectionable. I regard 
the giving of entertainments by the sehool or for the benefit ef its 
teachers to the detriment of school work as an injustice upon the 

trons of the school. I regard the payment of extra compensation to 
eachers, who are already employed by the year, as illegal and unwar- 
ranted. I am quite certain t when publicity is given to this matter 
in Congress and —*, the a of the District a very decided 
ebjection to this method will be ma 

Yours, truly, 


I consider the voluntary 


Wm. P. BorLanp, 
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Address of Hon. W. Frank James, of Michigan. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


BY 


HON. PATRICK H. 


OF MICHIGAN, 
In toe House or ReEpresENTATIVES, 
Priday, June 1, 1917. 


Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, under the leave 
granted to me to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include an 
address by Hon, W. Frank James, of Michigan, delivered «it 
Arlington National Cemetery on Memorial Day, May 30, 1917. 

The address is as follows: 


ADDRESS OF HON. W. FRANK JAMES, OP MICHLIGAN, 


We have gathered here to-day to pay a memorial tribute to 
our brave comrades of 98 who went down in Habana Harbor in 
the Maine, 


KELLEY, 


“He has come back home, asleep, 
With the flag above his face; 
Witb the starry fold to keep 
Guard above his resting place; 
And beneath blve summer skies, 
Where he dreams below the sod, 
But a singt« rosebud lies 
Now between his heart and God!" 


They have gone to join the heroes who fought at Bunker Hill! 

They have gone to elasp the hands of these who suffered at Valley Forge ! 
They have gone to live with those who “cll at Monterey! 

They have gone to meet those who died at Gettysburg! 


This is not a new bereavement, but one which time, the healer of 
even the most severe grief, has softened. These are not new-macde 
graves we garland, for over them all nature has already spread the 
memorials of her love. They have received the benediction of her sun 
shine and her tears, and above them her vines and grasses have spread 
the mantle of immortality. 

Memorial Day is America’s most saered holiday, dedicated to 
the memory of these veterans who were willing to offer up their 
lives upon the battle fie!ds or on the seven seas that their eoun- 
try might live. 

This sacred day of memory is the one day of the three hun- 
dred and sixty-five wpon which the busy, bustling Americans lay 
aside all labor to pay a heartfelt tribute to the “raw recruit 
of 1861,” to those sturdy “ boys * who joined in the glad chorus 
“We are Coming, Father Abraham, Three Hundred Thousand 
Strong,” and also to the “ Rookie of 1898,” who enlisted in th: 
Spanish-American War at the call of another martyred Presi 
dent—William McKinley. 

Of the nearly 3,000,000 soldiers who “tented on the old camp 
grounds” in 1861 there now remains but a corporal’s guard. 
The ranks of the brave boys in blue of 186E who fought so 
gloriously at Mission Ridge, at Chickamauga, at Gettysburg, 
and hundreds of other glorious battlefields are now being 
rapidly thinned by Father Time; 20,000 or more have passed 
over the great divide to answer to the last “roll call” during 
the past year. 

Their marching line is now thinned to color bearers and file leaders: 
It is now only a spectre army of gray-haired men, who once a year on 
Memorial Day keep step to the shrill of the old fife and the taps of 
the muffled war drums. To-day the worn blue line closes up the gap 
made upon it by another year; agrin it is marching to the “ Bivouac 


of the Dead to pay tribute to their old comrades, and beside the worn 
Hine of blue marches the thin line of the gray. 


Those in the robings of glory, 
These in the gloom of defeat, 
All with the battle blood gory, 
In the dusk of eternity meet. 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day, 
Under the laurel the blue, 
Under the willow the gray. 


From the silence of sorrowful hours 
The desolate mourners go, 
Lovingly laden with flowers, 
Alike for the friend and the foc. 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day, 
Under the roses the blue, 
Under the lilies the gray. 


As we attend each suecessive Memorial Day exercises we see 
fewer and fewer of the old familiar faces, and it will only be 
the space of a few short years when we will be called upon to 
attend the last rites of the last hero of the Civil War and hear 
our chaplain repeat these solemn words: “ Earth to earth, ashes 
to ashes, and dust to dust.” 

When the last hero of 1861 has passed to his reward the 
veterans of 1898 will carry the work onward, until they, 
too, pass aver the great divide; but until that time Memorial 
Day will be to us who were lucky or unlucky enough to have 
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taken part in the Spanish-American War a sacred trust, Dbe- 
queathed to us by the immortal heroes of the Civil War. 

My fellow citizens, our duty is not done by simply observing 
Memorial Day, or by building monuments to the memories of our 
departed heroes. You must see to it, you who fought in 1861 
and in 1898 so galiantly for your country, and you who reap 
to-day the harvest of their heroisin, that your influence goes 
abroad for pure morals, and guard as you would your life the 
liberties handed to you. 

The future of America lies in what our citizens make it to- 
day. The entire worid is looking to America; there are no new 
continents. 

Friends, we are still in the “broad field of battle’; we are 
still in the “ bivouac of life.” Whether or not you are a true 
American will be answered by the courage and the sincerity with 
which you defend the institutions and the liberties of your citizen- 
ship. Bare your heads beneath the folds of the flag, ‘ bathed in 
the blood of your fathers and your countrymen.” 

“The beat of the drum and the call of the bugle’ are hushed, 
but to-day this Nation needs the same daring, the same fearless- 
ness, the same courage that inspired the boys in blue in 1861 and 
ISOS. 

If this country is worth living in, it is worth dying for. If 
the time shall ever come when the youth of our Nation are not 
willing to die for their country if need be, then comes the day 
when this Nation shall cease to exist. 

It is better to die for the flag, 
For its red and its white and its blue, 


Than to hang back and shirk and to lag, 
And let the flag sink out of view. 


It is better to give up this life, 
In the heat and thick of the strife, 
Than to live out your days ‘neath a sky 
Where Old Glory shall never more fly. 
—Edward A. Guest. 

T have never been a peace-at-any-price man, and I have always 
believed that the best way to keep out of trouble was to be pre- 
pared. In speeches on Memorial Day at Ironwood and Bessemer, 
Mich., two years ago to-day, I said, in part: 

I believe in peace; I am a man of peace, but am not a peace-at-any- 
price man, Peace is a wonderful thing, It is the very climax of a 
nation's joy. 

There can be no argument over what a glorious thing peace 
is; neither ean there be any argument over the horrors of war. 
3ut there is a vast difference between ‘‘ peace with honor” and 
“ peace-at-any-price.” Peace-at-any-price is the Chinese kind 
of peace, Peace-at-any-price is a temporary physical safety at 
the expense of moral courage to fight. The believers in peace-at- 
any-price would have licked the hand of George the Third: the 
believers in peace-at-any-price would have allowed Jeff Davis 
and his followers to have disrupted the Union. Peace-at-any- 
price is an unfailing sign of national decay. No nation, no mat- 
ter how mighty it may be, can long endure that either refuses to 
protect its citizens or its honor. 

There is no good American patriot who does not believe in 
peace and who will not strive for honorable peace until such a 
time as peace shall cease to be a virtue and become abject cow- 
ardice, 

Instead of forming societies for the advancement of peace we 
need more societies that shall advocate patriotism as a primary 
ideal; yes, patriotism even ahead of peace, 

There is no need for us to waste time in talking about the 
horrors of a war—we all admit their horror. Why not spend 
some time in “discussing the horrors of a war which unpre- 
paredness for war begets.” ? 

Inability of self-defense is a perpetual invitation to assault. 
I do not believe in the militarism of the great powers of Europe, 
but better that even than the abject spectacle of a mighty China 
before a tiny Japan—one prepared and the other clamoring for 
peace-at-any-price. 

I would rather see this great Nation of ours to perish from the 
face of the earth than to have it lose its honor, its manhood, 
or its self-respect. 

In these days that try men’s souls let us pray to God that 
President Wilson shall speak the words befitting each occa- 
sion—speak them firmly and with the assurance that he has 
the sentiments and faith of all patriotic Americans behind him. 

These are no days for British-Americans, German-Americans, 
French-Americans, or any other kind of a hyphenated American. 

We only want the kind of Americans who are proud that 
Old Glory is our standard. As patriotic Americans we stand 
for national honor and for national protection. We stand for 
a united people. We are a humane people; we are a God- 
fearing people; we hate no other nation; we have no envy of 
any other nation; we have no desire for any quarrel with any 
other nation. We only insist upon our divine right to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, 
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Those were my ideas two years ago, and they are my ideas 

; now. Much as we hoped for peace with honor, it was not to be. 


We have been forced into war by a great nation, and it is our 
duty now to do all that we can to bring this war to a suecess- 
ful issue and as quickly as possible. 

I am not one of those who believe that Germany is nearly 
beaten. On the contrary, I am firmly of the opinion that if we 
did not enter the war now the allies would be defeated. We 
have entered the war at this time, in my opinion, not only to 
protect the lives of our people but because we realized that 
if the allies were defeated we would be “easy picking” for 
the central powers. 

We alone of all the nations are financially able to pay an 
indemnity, and the central powers would collect from us bil- 
lions and billions of dollars. 

Let us not deceive ourselves. It is no little “skirmish” for 
which we are preparing, but a war to the death with the 
greatest military nation of all times. Either German militar 
ism must be defeated or else the greatest Republic of all times 
will pay an indemnity that will keep our children and our 
children’s children poor to pay. We will be fortunate, if we 
lose, if we escape paying a large indemnity of land as well 

Let us not deceive ourselves into thinking that while we sare 
raising an army of 1,000,000 men that they will not have to go 
to France to fight. We will be lucky, indeed, if we do not have 
to send 3,000,000 or 4,000,000 men to France. If Russia should 
have civil war or conclude a separate peace, then our lot would 
be harder still. 

Standing on the street corners stating we “ never have been 
licked and never will be” will not win this war. This is no 
“talk fest,” but the greatest war of this or any other time. Let 
us hope that “young America” will wake to the realization 
that this war is a real war before it is too late. 

Standing on the street corner telling how much “ you love 
your country ” is not patriotism. All talk and no aetion is not 
patriotisn;. When a inan says, “I love my country, but [ can 
not fight,” that is not patriotism—that is the ery of the weakling 
and the coward, gut when a man says, “I love my country 
and Iam ready to fight and, if need be, die for it,” that is patri- 
otism. 

No one but a most arrant coward would say that we should 
do our share by merely loaning money to the allies. Were we 
to do that and that alone, we would be just as contemptible as 
the mar who, too cowardly to fight for his country, hired a sub- 
stitute. 

This is a man’s war, and we must do a man’s part. Poor, 
plucky, brave France is bleeding to death. Are we going to 
forget that were it not for France there would be no United 
States? Are we going to forget De Grasse, Rochambeau, ana 
the immortal Lafayette? I can not believe that America is not 
willing to pay the debt of gratitude we owe France. We must 
get men over to France at once, not only for the help they might 
be but because we want to have our allies know that we have 
entered this war not with money alone but with men—tiillions 
of men—as well. 

I want to see the American flag in the trenches in Europe at 
onee, and for that reason I voted for the so-called Roosevelt 
amendment in the selective-draft bill, What more inspiring 
sight to our allies, and what more depressing news to the central 
powers than the news that a former President of the United 
States was on his way with 80,000 to 100,000 men? Whether we 
love “Teddy” or hate him, we must admit that he is ne 
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“slacker,” no “imollyeoddle,” but a fighting man through aid 
through. 
As the little parody on Nipling’s * Tomy Athi runs! 
rEDDY 

Ti Peddy this’ and ieddy that, and Teddy "Ow yer sonl‘ 

But it’s * Way for Mr. Roosevelt!” when the country’s in a hole; 

When the Natton’s in a hole, my friends, and the wal id’s 1 
black, - 

Then it’s * Room for Col. Roosevelt!” for our Teddy's coming ba 
Traitor to his party,” and it’s “ Not the people's choice,” 

But it’s “* Citizen and patriot" when they hear the cannon’s voics 


When they scent the smoke of battle, boys, and need a million mn 
It's * Rah for Gen. Roosevelt!’ and who's the “ traitor” then? 


Some people say, “ Why should we send our boys to tli 
trenches of France?” The answer is easy—our liberty is just 
as much at stake as the liberty of France. We are going to send 
an American Army to France to fight the battles of America 
for the liberty of America, and the democracy of America. I 
better to keep the “ hell” over there—the raping, burning, and 
destruction of all kinds—than to wait until too late, and the 
have the “hell” over here. If our allies with our assistance 
can not defeat the central powers now, of what avail would our 
feeble efforts be a little later? Now is the time to strike, and to 
strike hard. 


| It’s “ 
| 
| 
| 
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Not only are we fighting for liberty, but France and her allies 
are doing the same. The patriotic Viviani well expressed it the 
other day: 

Why do all these people fight? 

They fought to elevate all the peoples of the world toward the ideal 
and toward liberty; they fought to make the world a place in which 
men could breathe freely, and they did not fail. 

I salute the hour of victory, with the pious hope that the spirit of 
Washington will become your spirit. 

Lift your hcads, citizens of America, lift them as high as your flag. 

Seeing that we are at war, we expect absolute loyalty from 
all—-native Americans as well as those adopted Americans who 
swore a solemn oath that they renounced all other lands for 
this land. Being born here does not give one any especial privi- 
lege to be disloyal or treasonable. On the contrary, it only 
makes the act the more outrageous and damnable. Benedict 
Arnold was a native born, but I do not remember any monu- 
ments being erected to his memory. Neither have I heard of 
anyone “ boasting” of the fact that he is a descendant of Bene- 
dict Arnold. Some people do not scem to realize the difference 
between liberty and treason. 

This is not the time to minee words, my friends. 

Every run living in the United States may just as well under- 
stand now as a little later that no matter where he was born 
or from where his ancestors came, that he can not wear the 
American flag on his sleeve and the flag of another country 
across his heart. 

Most of the people here—or their ancestors—-came here to 
avoid oppression or to better their condition. Any time they 
do not like this country, or our policies, they are free to go, 
but so long as they are here we expect from them absolute 
loyalty. We expect them to shed their blood with ours for the 
preservation of these United States, 

America has been compelled to go to war because a great 
nation did not heed our command to cease killing American 
men, women, and children. We were very patient about it; 
many of us would have gone to war long before. 

Now that we have gone to war, we say to every man living 
here: 

“Are you an American citizen or a subject of some foreign 
government? ” 


If against us, ‘ Here’s your 


“ Are you with us or against us?” 
hat; what’s your hurry?” 

You ean not call yourself an American and be against Ameri- 
ean policy and preach and plan and conspire against our well- 
being. 

It is a show-down, and the lines are going to be drawn tighter 


and tighter from now on. You are either with us or against us; 
there is no being “‘ neutral ” in this war. 

Some people seem to think that we ought to be satisfied if 
they are “neutral” in this fight. Why, you can not be neutral 
in a fight between your country and the enemy. 

You are cither with it heart and soul or you are against it--a 
traitor. 

Quit talking and writing rank treason, 
While under Old Glory you stand, 

Or break with us fairly and squarely, 
And Go with your heart in your hand. 

We honor a gallant opponent, 
Respect a conviction sincere, 

But damned be the man with two faces, 
Let him get the blazes out of here! 

As I told a man from Philadelphia the other day who wrote 
me complaining of my vote on increasing the Army: 

It occurs to me, sir, that you do not like this country. You seem 
to want to neither fight for it yourself nor to allow anyone else to fight 
for it. If your own Congressman fs too busy to get you a passport to 
the country that you seem to prefer to this, I will gladly secure the 
same for you. 

We have decided by an overwhelming vote that wherever an 
American goes “lawfully and observing the law, there the flag 
goes with him, and there it must ever go.” 

Of course some native Americans, in whom the blood of their 
forefathers who fought at Bunker Hill, the Alamo, Chickamauga, 
Gettysburg, and Santiago has begun to run so thin that it shows 
a lemon tinge, do not agree with this splendid American policy. 

Neither will some of our adopted Americans, whose only 
patriotic thrills come on pay day, when they are paid off in good 
American money according to the American wage scale, or on 
election day, when they help to swell the majority at some close 
election precinct. 

But, thank God, out of our more than 100,000,000 people there 
are few, very few, of these, else there were no United States. 

It is not only the duty of every American citizen to be loyal 
and patriotic himself but it is his duty to instill the same patriot- 
ism in his children, Let us consider it is just as much our duty 
to teach our children to love their country as it is our duty to 
teach them to love their God. 
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f WE TALK OF THB FLAG, 
i 


“Tell me about the flag,’’ he said, 
As I was putting him to bed, 
“And why men wave their hats and cheer 
Whenever it is drawing near.” 
And so we stopped undressing then 
To talk about the time wheo men 
Were facing cannon shot and shell 
To serve the flag we love so well. 


I told him of the men who died 

In frozen wood and countryside 

Long years ago in battles grim 

To keep a flag like that for him, 

I told him all about the stars, 

The spotless white and crimson bars, 

And what they dreamed of and they sought 
As bitterly they bled and fought. 


“Let no one tell you as you grow 
That nothing to the flag you owe. 
Let no one whisper that it means 
But pleasant days and peaceful scenes, 
And merely calls to mind a land 
Where wealth abounds on every hand, 
Because no more that flag will tly 
When men for it refuse to die. 


“ And it may be,” said I, “ that you 
Must some day serve that banner, too; 
And then if such a day should come 
That sounds again the stirring drum 
And blows once more the martial fife, 
Be not a slave to peaceful life. 
As they were men, you be a man 
And give that flag the best you can. 
-——Edward A. Guest. 


And while we honor those who fought in 1861 and 1898 and 
while we cheer those who are to fight for us now, let us not 
forget that the mother is entitled to all honor and respect as 
well. While her part is a “ silent’ part, it is a very important 
part in the play after all. 

You may boast men’s deeds of glory, you may tell their courage great, 
But to die is easier service than alone to sit and wait; 

And I hail the little mother with the tear-stained face and grave 
Who has given the flag a soldier—she’s the bravest of the brave 


And the banner we are proud of, with its red and blue and white, 
Is = lasting tribute holy to all mothers’ love of right. 


—Edward A. Guest. 


And we owe just as much honor and respect to the wife who 
has to stay home and raise her boys to be manly men like the 
father. Hers is as heroic a part as the part of her “ man” who 
does the fighting: 

r I only pray that while he is away 
You guard and guide him day by day. 
And give me strength to tend his little ones 
Until he comes, 
On land or sea, 
Wherever he may be, 
God biess my man for me, 

Talk about love of country and love of the flag—why, my 
friends, you can no more love your flag or your country too much, 
any more than you can give too much love to the mother who 
bore you. 

No honor for our country can be too deep; no love can be too 
pure; no patriotism can be too true and too steadfast. 

No one who has not enlisted to follow the colors can appreciate 
the love of the soldier for the flag: 

Love of the flag? Well, what do they know of it? 
What do the men of their kind ever know of it, 
Who stand on their legs when the colors go by 
And yelp with the others and never know why? 
What do they know who dodge all the wars 

And don’t know the colors except at bazaars? 

If you want to love the flag with a love beyond all under- 
standing, a love as strong as the love of a mother for her child, 
enlist and march behind it, and then you will know what “ love 
of the flag” means. 

It is said that when the French Army was in full retreat from 
Moscow, and when the French soldiers, frozen by the cold and 
exhausted by hunger, dropped by the hundreds along the way- 
side, they would rise up as Napoleon went by, and cry vut, 
“Long live the Emperor!” and then drop back in the snow as 
their winding sheet. What was it the French soldier cheere« 
as Napoleon passed by? Was it the man who had crossed the 
bridge at Lodi? Was it he who had annihilated the Russians 
at Austerlitz; or was it the man who had crossed the Alps and 
won the lost Battle of Marengo? Ah, no; they cheered because 
they saw in that gray coat and that cocked hat, the visions of 
the vine-covered cottage on the banks of the Seine or the Loire— 
the gray-haired father, the yearning eyes of the mother, the littie 
brothers and sisters, and all the delights of home. 

So to-day when we see the American soldier going by, carrying 
the red, white, and blue of Old Glory we cheer. And what do 
we eheer? Not an aggregation of khaki-clothed men, but we 
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cheer because we see in the Stars and Stripes the vision of a 
reunited country of the Blue and the Gray that knows no 
North or no South; we cheer because we see in that flag the 
vision of a great race formed by the melting of former Germans, 
former Austrians, former British, former French, former Ital- 
jans into one great American race; a race that knows no other 
land than this land; a race that knows no other flag but the 
Stars and Stripes; and a race that knows no other motto than 
* United we stand, divided we fall.” 


Newspaper Censorship. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WILLIAM R. WOOD, 
OF INDIANA, 
In tne House or Representatives, 
Saturday, June 2, 1917. 


_ Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, unanimous consent hay- 
ing been given me to extend my remarks upon the clause sub- 
mitted by the conferees providing for a censorship of the news- 
papers of the country, I desire to say that in ray opinion the real 
purpose of this measure is not so much for the prevention of the 
publication of information that would be of comfort to our 
enemies or detrimental to our own Army as it is to shield the 
inefficiency of those who will be in high places in the conduct of 
the affairs of the Nation during the present crisis. 

As proof of this assertion, I wish to call attention to the 
recent exposure with reference to the Commonwealth Pler 
matter, where a great many Naval Reserves were quartered 
without sufficient accommodation, Also, to the Mongolia trag- 
edy, where two Red Cross nurses were killed. When the news- 
papers of the country called the attention of the public to this 
last affair and insisted that a thorough investigation be made 
as to the real causes leading up to the death of these nurses, 
and that the excuse offered by the Navy ordnance experts that 
certain shells fabricated prior to 1900 were defective would 
not satisfy the American public, the chairman of the committee 
on public information, Mr. George Creel, who it is generally 
understood would have charge of the censorship of all news 
matters if this bill becomes a law, took these newspapers to 
task and intimated, if he did not directly state, that further 
criticism of this character would not be tolerated. 

That the voluntary censorship imposed upon themselves by 
the newspapers is quite sufficient for all necessary protection, 
so far as information useful to the enemy is concerned, has 
been strikingly illustrated by many important events that have 
occurred since this war commenced. A few days ago the 
French commission left this Capital in a special car. Every 
newspaper reporter in the city knew of their going and of the 
time of their arrival in New York. There the individual mem- 
bers of the commission were taken from a public pier to their 
ship, upon which they were to sail to their homes. Yet not 
one word of their departure was published in any newspaper 
in this country, and the first information that the public had 
of their leaving our shores was the news of their safe arrival 
in France. Since their arrival, however, it has become known 
that, through some means or other, the German Government 
was apprised of their departure from our shores, and German 
submarines were placed in the path of their ship. Fortunately 
the wireless apprised those in command of the danger ahead 
of them, and the course of the ship was changed, and the 
danger thus avoided. But this information was not conveyed 
to the German Government by any newspaper ‘publication in 
the United States. Again, our submarine destroyers sailed 
away from this country to the danger zones of Europe, and 
not one word of their departure was mentioned in any paper 
in the United States, and the first intimation that the public 
had of this event came from Great Britain, through whom we 
learned that Germany had been apprised of their coming and 
had sent her submarines out to meet them. But this informa- 
tion was imparted to the enemy by some source other than the 
hewspapers. 

In passing, I want to cali attention to the ridiculous position 
in which some critics have placed themselves with reference to 
this last event. These United States submarine destroyers were 
dispatehed to the danger zones for the purpose of apprehend- 
ing and destroying German submarines. The German sub- 
marines, of the coming of these destroyers, according 
to statements coming from Great Britain, went out to meet 
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them ; and if the reports we receive from Great Britain are true, 
our destroyers, having information of this fact through wireless 
messages, changed their course and evaded these submarines. 
Why did they do this, may well be asked. If their purpose was 
to destroy the German submarines, why did they not take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity and commence doing the work that 
they were sent over to do? 

What this administration needs at this time more than any- 
thing else is to be protected from its own folly. It is con- 
stantly boasting of its desire for the searchlight of publicity, 
yet it is constantly bringing all the influence that it has at its 
command to suppress publicity and to Suppress the truth with 
reference to its many glaring mistakes. 

The people do not want anything made public that will give 
aid to the enemy or which will in the least interfere in the 
proper conduct of the war. Any newspaper that violates this 
sentiment of the people would immediately receive their con- 
demnation, and knowing this sentiment and knowing the con- 
demnation that would follow its violation is a sufficient guaranty 
of the proper conduct of the public press, 

There is no need of this provision in this measure. It is an 
insult to the intelligence of the people and violative of their 
sacred rights. 

The people of the United States want to stand by the adminis- 
tration in this crisis as they have done in every other crisis, but 
they want to do it intelligently. They want to see the path that 
they are called upon to tread. They are furnishing the money 
to pay the bills and they will furnish the lives to be sacrificed 
on our country’s altar, and they have a right to know what fs 
going on. 

If this is a government of the people, for the people, and by 
the people, in order that it may not perish from the earth, we, 
the representatives of the people, should unitedly stand in op- 
position to this attempt at the destruction of one of the funda- 
mental principles on which this Government is founded—free- 
dom of thought, freedom of speech, and freedom of the press. 
Let us not kill our democracy in an attempt to establish a 
democracy for the world. Let us be careful not to tie the stone 
of autocracy to our necks while endeavoring to untie it from the 
necks of the peoples of Europe. 

Let us call a halt in the hysteria of the hour long enough to 
reflect that the lifeblood of every Republic that has preceded 
ours has been sapped by a viper born of the so-called necessities 
of war. If we are wise we will profit by their example and Kill 
this viper in the borning. 


Letters in Regard te a Loan By the United States to 
Mexico. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE HOLDEN TINKHAM. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In tue Hovse or Representatives, 
Friday, June 1, 1917. 


Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include copy of my letter 
to the Hon, Robert Lansing, Secretary of State, dated May 2s, 
1917, and his reply thereto, regarding a loan by the United States 
to Mexico, together with a copy of certain excerpts from the new 
Mexican constitution: 


May 28, 1917. 
Hon. Ropert LANSING, 
Secretary of State, State Department, Washington, D. C. 

My Desr Mr. Secretary: I respectfully request to be informed 
whether it is proposed, or even considered remotely possible, that a loan 
be made to the de jure government of Mexico by the United States 
Government, or by bankers in the United States, with encouragement 
or upon guaranty emanating from the United States Government? 

Members of Congress have learned that a certain amount of discus- 
sion is engaged in in this matter by newspaper men and others; the 
report now current involving a payment of from $50,000,000 to $100,- 
000,00 by the United States to Mexico, or by American bankers to 
Mexico. 

I realize that this is a matter about which the Congress probably 
will not be consulted; yet, although the matter lies wholly within the 
discretion of the executive, it may—-even in these times—be permitted 
that the legislative branch of the Government receive an intimation of 
the policy to be followed and the reasons determining its adoption. 
What is more, I am hopeful that in so important a matter the De- 
partments of State and of the Treasury would entertain the views of 
a Member of Congress, should it appear that there were a basis of 
truth in the report to which I refer, in which case that Member of 
Congress would feel it his clear duty to protest against such a plan. 

The gravity of the situation in Mexico is so great that I am led to 
speak with umreserved frankness and earnestness. I sincerely trust 
that the report Is wholly without basis, as indeed one would expect if 
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one considered only what has been the attitude of the de jure govern- 
ment of Mexico toward the policy of this Government, and what Pres!- 
dent Wilson felt constrained to say to the Mexican ambassador at the 
time of his official reception, April 17, as given by the official Mexican 
organ in the United States The Mexican Review, May, 1917, page 2. 

Did it appear, however, that the Executive was really considering the 
matter, I should deplore the fact most profoundly. Nothing in the exi- 
gencles of the tremendous war in which we have engaged, nor in the 
long and lofty course of our foreign relations can be found as a basis for 
a transaction of this character. We can not forswear our traditions by 
sealing the closest possible bond with a government deliberately dedicated 
to a program that is wholly repugnant to the principles and institu- 
tions of the American peopie. A great Government loan to the Govern- 
ment of Mexico as now constituted, or official assistance, however in- 
formal, to the Mexican Government in securing such a loan from United 
States bankers, would simply mean that the United States had at last 
reconciled tself to indorse a program of social, economic, and religious 
persecution forced upon a neighboring people, which it is unthinkable 
would be proposed or tolerated at home, I can not square with the 
apparently high purposes of the President in this war, nor with the 
histotic program of the Nation, any attempt to consolidate or finance a 
Government cynically frank in the declaration of its purpose to extermi- 
nate the foreign investor, the agricultural landowner, and the Christian 
church of all denominations. All the more is this incredible in view of 
the report that the Department of State has urged certain American 
investors not to waive their rights of appeal to their own Government, 
as insisted upon by the new Mexican constitution, article 27, part 1. 

I append certain excerpts from the new Mexican constitution, which 
I believe amply to illustrate what I have ventured to express in the fore- 
going, and which themselves require no commentary. 

1 realize how little time you can give to these matters, but I venture 
io hope for a reply at your earliest convenience, as I contemplate pub- 
lishing the present correspondence in the CONGRESSIONAL RecorD. 

Yours, very truly, 


Grorce HoLrpen TINKHAM. 


THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Washington, May 29, 1917, 
IIon. Grorce HoLipEN TINKHAM, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. TinkHAM: I am in receipt of your letter of the 28th 
relative to a loan to the Mexican Government, and beg to inform vou 
that the matter has not been a subject of discussion with this depart- 
ment by any representative of the Mexican Government or by any person 
or persons having in contemplation the making of such a loan, 

Very sincerely, yours, 
Rosert LANSING. 
THE MEXICAN CONSTITUTION OF 1917. 


Title 1, chapter 1, article 3. Instruction is free; that given in public 
institutions of learning shall be secular. Primary instruction, whether 
higher or lower, given in private institutions shall likewise be secular. 

No religious corporation nor minister of any religious creed shall 
establish or direct schools of primary instruction. 

Private primary schools may be established only subject to official 
eupervision. 

Primary instruction in public institutions shall be gratuitous, 

Title 1, chapter 1, article 27. The ownership of lands and waters 
comprised within the limits of the national territory is vested origi- 
nally in the nation, which has had, and has, the right to transmit title 
thereof to private persons, thereby constituting private property. 

Private property shall not be expropriated except for reasons of 
public utilities and by means of indemnification. 

The nation shall have at all times the right to impose on private 
property such limitations as the public interest may demand as well as 
the right to regulate the development of natural resources, which are 
susceptible of appropriatien, in order to conserve them and equitably to 
distribute the public wealth. For this purpose necessary measures 
shail be taken to divide large landed estates; to develop small landed 
holdings; to establish new centers of rural population with such lands 
and waters as may be indispensable to them; to encourage agriculture 
and to prevent the destruction of natural resources, and to protect 
property from damage detrimental to society. Settlements, hamlets 
situated on private property, and communes which lack lands or water 
or do not possess them in sufficient quantities for their needs shall have 
the right to be provided with them from the adjoining properties, 
always having due regard for small landed holdings. Wherefore, all 
zrants of iands made up to the present time under the decree of Janu- 
ary 6, 1915, are confirmed. Private property acquired for the said pur- 
poses shall be considered as taken for public utility. 

In the nation is vested direct ownership of all minerals or sub- 
stances which in veins, layers, masses, or beds constitute deposits 
whose nature is different from the components of the land, such as 
minerals from which metals and metaloids used for industrial purposes 
are extracted ; beds of precious stones, rock salt, and salt lakes formed 
directly by marine waters, products derived from the decomposition of 
rocks, when their exploitation requires underground work; phosphates 
which may be used for fertilizers; solid mineral fuels; petroleum and 
all hydrocarbons—solid, liquid, or gaseous, 

In the nation is lUkewise vested the ownership of the waters of 
territorial seas to the extent and in the terms fixed by the law of 
nations: those of lakes and inlets of bays; those of interior lakes of 
natural formation which are directly connected with flowing waters; 
those of principal rivers or tributaries from the points at which there 
is a permanent current of water in their beds to their mouths, whether 
they flow to the sea or cross two or more States; those of intermittent 
streams which traverse two or more States in their main body; the 
waters of rivers, streams, or ravines, when they bound the national 
territory or that of the States; waters extracted from mines; and the 
beds and banks of the lakes and streams hereinbefore mentioned, to 
the extent fixed by law. Any other stream of water not comprised 
within the foregoing enumeration shall be considered as an integral 
part of the private property through which it flows; but the develop- 
ment of the waters when they pass from one laygded property to another 
shall be considered of public utility and shall be subject to the pro- 
visions prescribed by the States. 

In the cases to which the two foregoing ae hs refer, the owner- 
ship of the nation is inalienable and may not be lost by proscription ; 
concessions shall be granted by the Federal Government to private 
parties or civil or commercial corporations organized under the laws 
of Mexico, only on condition that said resources be regularly developed, 
and on the further condition that the legal provisions be observed, 
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Legal eopedkty to acquire puasmtie of lands and waters of the 
nation shall be governed by the following provisions: 

1. Only Mexicans by birth or naturalization and Mexican companies 
have the right to acquire ownership in lands, waters, and their appur- 
tenances, or to obtain concessious to develop mines, waters, or mineral 
fuels in the Republic of Mexico, The nation may grant the same right 
to foreigners, provided they agree before the department of foreign 
affairs to be considered Mexicans in respect to such property, and 
accordingly not to invoke the protection of their Governments in respect 
to the same, under penalty, in case of breach, of forfeiture to the 
nation of property so acquired. Within a zone of 100 kilometers from 
the frontiers and of 50 kilometers from the seacoast no foreigner 
meee under any conditions acquire direct ownership of lands and 
waters. 

2. The religious institutions known as churches, irrespective of creed, 
shall in no case have legal capacity to acquire, hold, or administer reai 
property, or loans made on such real property; all such real property 
or loans as may be at present held by the said religious institutions, 
either on their own behalf or through third parties, shall vest in th: 
nation, and any one shall have the right to denounce property so held. 
Presumptive proof shall be sufficient to declare the denunciation well 
founded. Places of public worship are the property of the nation, as 
represented by the federal government, which shall determine which of 
them may continue to be devoted to their present purposes. Episcopal 
residences, rectories, seminarles, orphan asylumns, or collegiate estab- 
lishments of religious institutions, convents, or any other buildings 
built or designed for the administration, propaganda, or teaching of the 
tenets of any religious creed, shall forthwith vest, as of full right, 
directly in the nation, to be used exclusively for the public services of 
the federation or of the States within their respective jurisdictions, 
All places of public worship which shall later be erected shall be the 
property of the nation. 

8. Public and private charitable institutions for the sick and needy, 
for scientific research, or for the diffusion of knowledge, mutual-aid 
societies or organizations formed for any other lawful purpose shal 
in no case acquire, hold, or administer loans made on real property, 
unless the mortgage terms do not exceed 10 years. In mo case shall 
institutions of this character be under the patronage, direction, admin. 
istration, charge, or supervision of religious corporations or institutions, 
nor of ministers of any religious creed or of their dependents, even 
though eitber the former or the latter shall not be in active service. 

(a) In each State and Territory there shall be fixed the maximum 
area of land which any one individual or legally organized corporation 
may own. 

(b) The excess of the area thus fixed shall be subdivided by the 
owner within the period set by the laws of the respective locality, and 
these subdivisions shall be offered for sale on such conditions as the 
respective governments shall approve, in accordance with the said laws. 

(c) If the owrer shall refuse to make the subdivision, this shall be 
pod tie: out by the local government, by means of expropriation pro- 
ceedings. 

(d) The value of the subdivisions shall be paid in annual amounts 
sufficient to amortize the principal and interest within a period of not 
less than 20 years, during which the person acquiring them may not 
alienate them. ‘The rate of interest shall not exceed 5 per cent pei 
annum. 

(e) The owner shall be bound to receive bonds of a special issue to 
guarantee the payment of the property expropriated. With this end in 
view the Congress shall issue a law authorizing the States to issue 
bonds to meet their agrarian obligations. 

(f) The local laws shall govern the extent of the family patrimony, 
and determine what property shall constitute the same on the basis 
of its inalienability; it shall not be subject to attachment nor to any 
charge whatever, 

All contracts and concessions made by former governments from ani! 
after the year 1876 which shall have resulted in the monopoly of lands, 
waters, and natural resources of the nation by a single individual or 
corporation are declared subject to revision, and the Executive i> 
authorized to declare those null and void which seriously prejudice th: 
public interest. 

Chapter 3, article 33: Of aliens. Aliens are those who do not possess 
the qualifications prescribed by article 30. They shall be entitled t» 
the guaranties granted by chapter 1, title 1, of the present constitu 
tion; but the Executive shall have the exclusive right to expel from 
the Republic forthwith, and without judicial process, any foreiguer 
whose presence he may deem inexpedient. = 

No foreigner shall meddle in any way whatsoever in the politica! 
affairs of the country. ; d 

Title 7, article 180: The law recognizes no judicial personality in 
the religious institutions known as churches. am 

Ministers of religious creeds shall be considered as persons exercisiii- 
a profession, and shall be directly subject to the laws enacted on th 
matter. 

The State legislatures shall have the exclusive power of determinins 
the maximum number of ministers of religious creeds, according to 
the needs of each locality, Only a Mexican by birth may be a minister 
of any religious creed in Mexico, wan 

No ministers of religious creeds shall, either in public or private 
meetings, or in acts of worship or religious propaganda, criticize tl 
fundamenta: laws of the mounts, the authorities in particular, or the 
Government in general; they sha i have no vote, nor be eligible to office, 
nor shall they be entitled to assemble for political purposes. pe 

Before dedicating new temples of worship for public use permission 
shall be obtained from the ceparenent of the interior (Gobernacion) ; 
the opinion of the governor of the respective State shall be previous!) 
heard on the subject. Pint, place of worship shall have a person 
charged with its care and maintenance, who shall be legally responsib!: 
for the faithful performance of the laws on religious observances withi! 
the said place of worship and for all the objects used for purposes ¢! 
worship. ae 

The caretaker of each place of public worship, together with 10 citi- 
zens of the place, shall poy advise the municipal authorities as to 
the person charged with the care of the said place of worship. The 
outgoing minister shall 


in every instance give notice of any change, for 
which purpose he shall be accompanied by the incoming minister and 10 


other citizens of the place. The municipal authorities, under penalty of 
dismissal and fine, not exceeding 1,000 pesos for each breach, shall be 
responsible for the exact performance of this provision ; they shall keep 
a register of the places of worship and another of the caretakers thereot, 
subject to the same penalty as above provided. The grasicipe! au- 
thorities shall likewise give notice to the department of the interior 
through the State government of any permission to open to the public 
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use a new place of worship, as well as of ong change in the caretakers. 
Gifts of personalty may be received in the interior of places of public 
orship. 

ne Under no conditions shall studies carried on in institutions devoted 
to the professional training of ministers of religious creeds be given 
eredit or granted any other dispensation of privilege which shall have 
for its — the accrediting of the said studies in official institu- 
tions. ay authority violating this provision shall be punished crimi- 
nally, and ali such dispensation of privilege be null and void, and 
shall invalidate wholly and entirely the professional degree toward the 
obtaining of which the infraction of this provision may in any way have 
contributed. 

No periodical publication which, either by reason of its program, its 
title, or merely by its general tendencies is of a religious character, shall 
comment upon any political affairs of the nation, nor publish any in- 
formation regarding the acts of the authorities of the country or of pri- 
yate individuals in so far as the latter have to do with public affairs. 

Every kind of political association whose name shall bear any word 
or any indication retating to any religious belief is hereby strictly for- 
bidden. No assemblies of any political character shall be held within 
places of = worship. 

No minister of any religious creed may inherit, either on his own 
behalf er by means of a trustee or otherwise, any real property occupied 
by any association of religious propaganda or religious or charitable 
purposes. Ministers of religious creeds are incapable legally of in- 
heriting by wil' from ministers of the same religious creed or from any 

rivate individual to whom they are not related by blood within the 
ourth degree. 

All real and personal ae pertaining to the clergy or to religious 
institutions shall be governed, in so far as their acquisition by private 
parties is concerned, in conformity with article 27 of this constitution. 

No trial by jury shall ever be granted for the infraction of any of the 
preceding provisions. 


Address of President Wilson Delivered at the Confederate 
Reunion in This City June 5, 1917. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL F. PHELAN, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In tue House or Representatives, 
Wednesday, June 6, 1917. 


Mr. PHELAN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to ex- 
tend my remarks I insert the address of President Wilson de- 
livered at the Confederate reunion in this city June 5, 1917. 
ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT WILSON DELIVERED AT THE CONFEDERATE REUNION 

IN THIS CITY JUNE 5, 1917. 

Mr. Commander, ladies, and gentlemen, I esteem it a very 
great pleasure and a real privilege to extend to the men who 
are attending this reunion the very cordial greetings of the 
Government of the United States. 

I suppose that as you mix with one another you chiefly find 
these to be days of memory, when your thoughts go back and 
recall those days of struggle in which your hearts were strained, 
in which the whole Nation seemed in grapple, and I dare say 
that you are thrilled as you remember the heroic things that 
were then done. You are glad to remember tha: heroic things 
were done on both sides, and that men in those days fought 
in something like the old spirit of chivalric gallantry. There 
are many memories of the Civil War that thrill along the blood 
and make one proud to have been sprung of a race that could 
produce such bravery and constancy; and yet the world does 
not live on memories. The world is constantly making its 
toilsome way forward into new and different days, and I 
believe that one of the things that contributes satisfaction to 
a reunion like this and a welcome like this is that this is also 
& day of oblivion. There are some things that we have thank- 
fully buried, and among them are the great passions of division 
which once threatened to rend this Nation in twain. The 
passion of admiration we still entertain for the heroic figures 
of those old days, but the passion of separation, the passion 
of difference of principle, is gone—gone out of our minds, 
gone out of our hearts; and one of the things that will thrill 
this country as it reads of this reunion is that it will read also 
of a rededication on the part of all of us to the great Nation 
which we serve in common. 

These are days of oblivion as well as of memory, for we are 
forgetting the things that once held us asunder. Not only 
that, but they are days of rejoicing, because we now at last 
see why this great Nation was kept united, for we are begin- 
ning to see the great world purpose which it was meant to 
Serve. Many men I know, particularly of your own genera- 
tion, have wondered at some of the dealings of Providence, but 
the wise heart never questions the dealings of Providence, be- 
cause the great long plan as it unfolds has a majesty about it 
and a definiteness of purpose, an elevation of ideal, which we 
Were incapable of conceiving as we tried to work things out 
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with our own short sight and weak strength. And now that 
we see ourselves part of a Nation united, powerful, great in 
spirit and in purpose, we know the great ends which God in his 
mysterious Providence wrought through our instrumentality, 
because at the heart of the men of the North and of the South 
there was the same love of self-government and of liberty, and 
now we are to be an instrument in the hands of God to see 
liberty is made secure for mankind. At the day of our greatest 
division there was one common passion amongst us, and that 
was the passion for human freedom. We did not know that 
God was working out in his own way the method by which we 
should best serve human freedom—by making this Nation a 
great united, indivisible, indestructible instrument in His 
hands for the accomplishment of these great things. 

As I came along the streets a few minutes ago my heart was 
full of the thought that this is registration day. Will you not 
support me in feeling that there is some significance in this 
coincidence, that this day, when I come to welcome you to the 
National Capital, is a day when men young as you were in 
those old days, when you gathered together to fight, are now 
registering their names as evidence of this great idea, that in 
a democracy the duty to serve and the privilege to serve falls 
upon all alike? There is something very fine, my fellow citi- 
zens, in the spirit of the volunteer, but deeper than the volun- 
teer spirit is the spirit of obligation. There is not a man of us 
who must not hold himself ready to be summoned to the duty 
of supporting the great Government under which we live. No 
really thoughtful and patriotic man is jealous of that obligation. 
No man who really understands the privilege and the dignity 
of being an American citizen quarrels for a moment with the 
idea that the Congress of the United States has the right to call 
upon whom it will to serve the Nation. These solemn lines of 
young men going to-day all over the Union to the places of 
registration ought to be a signal to the world, to those who dare 
flout the dignity and honor and rights of the United States, 
that all her manhood will flock to that standard under which 
we all delight to serve, and that he who challenges the rights 
and principles of the United States challenges the united 
strength and devotion of a Nation. 

There are not many things that one desires about war, my 
fellow citizens, but you have come through war, you know how 
you have been chastened by it, and there comes a time when 
it Is good for a Nation to know that it must sacrifice, if need 
be, everything that it has to vindicate the principles which it 
professes. We have prospered with a sort of heedless and 
irresponsible prosperity. Now we are going to lay all our 
wealth, if necessary, and spend all our blood, if need be, to 
show that we were not accumulating that wealth selfishly but 
were accumulating it for the service of mankind. Men all over 
the world have thought of the United States as a trading and 
money-getting people, whereas we who have lived at home 
know the ideals with which the hearts of this people have 
thrilled; we know the sober convictions which have lain at the 
basis of our life all the time, and we know the power and devo- 
tion which can be spent in heroic wise for the service of those 
ideals that we have treasured. We have been allowed to become 
strong in the providence of God that our strength might be 
used to prove not our selfishness but our greatness; and if 
there is any ground for thankfulness in a day like this, I am 
thankful for the privilege of self-sacrifice, which is the only 
privilege that lends dignity to the human spirit. 

And so it seems to me that we may regard this as a very 
happy day, because a day of reunion, a day of noble memories, 
a day of dedication, a day of the renewal of the spirit which 
has made America great among the peoples of the world. 





The Minnesota Way. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. HAROLD KNUTSON, 
OF MINNESOTA, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 
Wednesday, June 6, 1917. 





Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I desire to incorporate a 
clipping taken from the Bertha (Minn.) Herald of May 31 as 
showing Minnesota’s way of doing things. 

The district which I have the honor to represent has already 
eontributed two full divisions of naval militia to the fighting 
forces of our country—one hailing from the city of Bemidji, the 
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other from the cities of Crosby, Ironton, and Deerwood, which 
their superior officers have assured me are the peers of any 
division received at the navy yard wherein they are at present 
quartered. Aside from this, my district, the sixth Minnesota, 
has furnished its full quota to the Army and Marine, Aviation, 
Medical, and Hospital Corps—and what holds good of the sixth 
district also is true of the entire State. 

Her broad and fertile acres will yield forth their usual bounti- 
ful crops for the sustenance of the human family. Her cream- 
eries will provide the Nation with butter, and her 10,000 lakes 
and streams will supply fish to help solve the serious food prob- 
lem now confronting the world. Her mighty forests will con- 
tribute largely toward the building of the merchant fleet which 
will form an important item in preventing starvation among our 
allies, 

The great North Star State, which made the first tender of 
troops to President Lincoln in the dark and stormy days of °61, 
will live up to her best traditions in the great struggle in 
which we are now engaged. She will give with a lavish hand 
not alone of those who are nearest and dearest to her, but of 
her treasure as well, that the Republic may march on unhin- 
dered toward the glorious destiny that has been decreed shall 
be ours. 

The clipping is as follows: 

{Bertha (Minn.) Herald.] 
LIBERTY LOAN, 
To the Epiror: 

A campaign has been organized for an automobile tour visiting 
every village in Todd County to advertise the liberty loan. A _rep- 
resentative of the Government will accompany the party and ad- 
dresses in the German language and Swedish language, as well as in 
the American language, explaining the liberty loan will be made. A 
band will also accompany the party. The purpose is to arouse the 
people to a realization of the fact that our Government is at war and 
needs the loyal cooperation and assistance of every citizen. 

The good people of the county are respectfully requested and earn- 
estly urged to give an hour of their time to attend these meetings; 
they will not only learn much about the Government bonds, but will 
get valuable information as to the real questions involved in the pres- 
ent war and the necessity of having every loyal citizen contribute his 
full share to bring about its carly termination. ‘The following is the 
itinerary: 

The party will leave Long Prairie Monday morning, June 4, reach 
Burtrum at 10 a. m., Grey Bagle at 11.30 a. m., will stop at Sauk 
Center for luncheon and reach West Union at 3 p. m., Round Prairie 
at 5.30 p- m., and return to Long Prairie for an evening meeting. 

It will leave Long Prairie Tuesday morning, June 5, and bold a 
meeting at Browerville at 10 a. m., Clarissa at 11.30 a. m., Eagle Bend 
at 1 p. m., Bertha at 3 p. m., Hewitt at 5 p. m., and Staples for an 
evening meeting. 

sy order of the committee. 

Wm. E. Ler, Chairman, 

LONG PRAIRIE, MINN, 


Funeral Oration of Judge John F. Philips Over Ex-Senator 
Francis Marion Cockrell. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


ION. JOSEPH J. RUSSELL, 


OF MISSOUR?, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, June 6, 1917. 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous conseut to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting the funeral 
oration of Judge John F. Philips, of Kansas City, Mo., de- 
livered more than a year ago at the funeral of the late Francis 
Marion Cockrell, whe for 30 years and faithfully repre- 
sented Missouri in the United States Senate, where he rendered 
distinguished services for his State and his country. 

Judge Philips was formerly a Member of this House, and 
was a lifetime personal friend of Senator Cockrell. 

My attention was not called to this beautiful and touching 
eulogy upon the life of Senator Cockrell until now, otherwise 
I would have asked this permission at an earlier date. 

The oration is as follows: 

FUNERAL ORATION OF JUDGE JOHN F. PHILIPS OVER EX-SENATOR FRANCIS 
MARION COCKRELL, DELIVERED AT WARRENSBURG, MO,., DECEMBER, 1915, 
Friends, when the telegram came urging my presence here, I 

was at a farmhouse down in Pettis County, where I had just 

arrived, to visit some old-time friends. But how could I refuse 

to deny myself and come here by night to pay tribute to such a 

man and friend as lies pulseless in that casket? 

The last time I saw him was not long ago at Washington 
City, when he almost dragged his feeble body around to render 
me a most gracious and needful service in behalf of a friend. 


ohtle 
way 
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Such was the respect and esteem in which he was held at 9)! 
the departments of the Government that his card immediate], 
admitted him to audience. And the success of the charitab| 
mission in which I was enlisted was largely due to his con- 
mendation of me, and the matter in hand. 

When his and my licenses as attorneys at law were yet ney 
back in 1858, we met as antagonists in a lawsuit in his county. 
Fired with ambition, with the zeal and impetuosity and sel?- 
assertion of a virile young manhood, we grappled like athletes 
as if our lives depended on the one fall. And while I was tho 
victor he displayed the gladiatorial spirit, in knowing how ¢ 
yield gracefully; for he warmly congratulated me. And ther 
began a friendship that in all the coming years lost nothing « 
its sweetness, but .grew in strength. We lived in adjoining 
counties, and term after term of court we met either as «ai- 
versaries or associates in the trial of all manner of cases. I] 
was a foeman worthy of any lawyer’s metal. While he mail 
no pretensions to ornamental oratory he had the eloquence o 
earnestness and the force of logic. He was masterful in tly 
marshaling of facts and analyzing of testimony. And such wi 
the moral power of his character and his influence in the com- 
munity that it required a powerful prize tc break a jury away 
from him. 

When the war clouds overspread us in 1861 he was among tlie 
first in central Missouri to organize a company for the Con- 
federate Army; there our lines diverged, as I followed the o!i 
flag into the Union Army. Our good angel so directed ow 
course that we never converged in hostile array to give oc: 
sion for personal estrangement. 

He was an enthusiast. He displayed the zeal and imp: 
sioned eloquence in calling men to his standard, of Peter 
Hermit in preaching the Crusades. A1.J what a splendid soldi:y 
he was. He was not a severe disciplinarian, but his exam)! 
made every soldier in his command willing to do or die to follo 
his standard. He is said to have always marched on foot 
the head of his infantry column, carrying in one pocket tlie 
New Testament and in another a copy of Hardee’s Tactics: 
and on his broad shoulders he carried his own equipment. Ii 
fought always in the front ranks, and never ordered his men 
to go where he would not lead. It is also said of him that hie 
never knew when he was whipped nor admitted defeat. Whe: 
compelled to retreat it was only a strategem. Days after Gen. 
Lee had surrendered, the news of which had not reached Gen. 
Cockrell in his remote field of action, he was still marching ::( 
the head of his brigade in quest of the enemy. When wounde:! 
he never quit the field so long as he could quench the flow o 
blodd. 

Had promotion stood to merit he should have retired from 
military service a major general instead of a brigadier. 11: 
was so consumed with the ambition to win victories for 1! 
Army he thought not of honors for himself, 

When the flag of the Stars and Bars was furled, he sheath 
his sword, to rust, and turned his face resolutely toward hoi 
and took up with courage and hope the duties of private |i! 
with unreserved allegiance to the Union and the Constitutior 
No man who had served the cause of the Confederacy, contr’! 
uted more than he to close over the chasm the ruthless plous! 
share of civil strife had run through the land, on either side « 
which had sprung up the rankest growth of hate and repris: 
He became the great conservator and pacificator of Misso' 
So considerate and chivalrous was he that in all the superveni: 
years of our intercourse and fraternizing, I never heard | 
utter a word calculated to stir up the tiger that lay dormant i 
the breast of a Union soldier. He was a templar knight, 
whose frontal blazed the words “ Courtesy and chivalry.” 

It was not strange when such a man came out of retireimeu! 
and cast his glove into the political arena for office that |! 
should have proved to be quite invincible. The Confederate sv! 
diers, who knew him, rallied to his standard as they did on |! 
stricken field of Franklin, while the Union men so admired hi 
conservatism and nobility of soul that they, too, supported li! 
in large numbers. When he went to the Senate, just as I © 
tered the House of Representatives, he carried with him in 
the public service of the Nation the same energy, indefatig:!) 
industry, and unapproachable integrity that characterized |: 
former life. 

He presents an apt illustration of what Emerson said: * Tl 
world’s great men have not commonly been great scholars, hl 
its great scholars great men.” 

Be it conceded that Missouri may have sent to the Senate men 
who excelled him in erudition, statesmanship, and in debaic, 
but no one surpassed him in fidelity to his trust, and servicable- 
ness to his constituents. He fastened upon himself the respect 
and confidence of the entire Senate. So thorough and pails- 
taking were his investigations into the merits of every claim 
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and demand submitted to him that his reports, as to the ‘nll 
clusions reached, as a rule, passed nem. con. His retirement 
from the Senate brought regrets from all sides and from every | 
officer and clerk who. knew him, and they all knew him. Such 
as the respect in which he was held by President and Cabinet | 
that after his retirement from the Senate he was assigned to im- | 
ortant work for the Government. So that he died with his | 
harness on as a trusted public servant. 
He was a serious man, rarely indulging in levity or badinage. 
But there was not in his nature an atom of fanaticism. 
ple was he in manner, so gentle in intercourse, and so warm 
salutation that no good man could come in contact with him 
without feeling that he had met a friend. With all of his 
native dignity of character and honors upon his brow, to you 
d me he was simply “ Frank Cockrell.” 
If genius be the faculty of appreciation, he had it. His eye 
as quick to perceive the emergent occasion, and his hand was 
ever ready to grasp opportunity when it knocked at his door. 
No man I ever knew in the profession or in public life worked 
ore intensely and discriminatingly than he. And no fitter 
epitaph could be chiseled on his monument or tomb than the 
words of Longfellow: “ The nobility of labor, the long pedigree 
toil.” How his heart beat with sympathy! No hand of 
want was ever uplifted to him that went away empty if he had 
a dollar in his pocket. And had his means been commensurate 
th his generosity, he would be known as a philanthropist. 
It is most fit that his body should lie in state in this church, 
hose faith he embraced, and at whose altar he worshiped ; 
id how touching it is that the last lingering look at his face | 
should be by the neighbors and friends who knew him so well 
and loved him dearly. These flowers that embower his | 
decorate that pulpit, and garnish these walls with 
beauty are bedewed with the tears of affectionate regard. As | 
[ stand by his bier, in the presence of his unseeing eyes and 
his unspeaking mouth, I can but feel that such a man does not 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


So | 


so 


casket, 


cease to live when he ceases to breathe. These flowers will 
wither and perish. Not so his deeds and virtues. Such a life 
puts in motion waves of influences that can never cease to 
vibrate. His deeds of valor, his honor and truth will never 
lie, They will live on in the soul of the people. The strain 
of his blood and the forces of his character will tell on future 
generations in this community. 

As matter is indestructible, and no atom that floats in the 
air is ever lost; as the seasons come and go only to return; as 
no winter is ever so bleak and drear that the springtime does 
not come again and all nature is ever performing the sacred 
mystery of reproductive growth, it is inconceivable to me that 
these intellects and spirits of ours, that dominate the animal 
and vegetable kingdom and harness the electrical elements and 
subjects them to the will of man, are to vanish into airy noth- 
There is something within us that bids us believe 
in a resurrection morn for the race. 
as Francis Marion Cockrell is a protest against utter annihila- | 


ingness, 


The life of such a man | 


tion and is an eloquent sermon for immortality. I have the 
faith to believe that when the light of the resurrection morn | 
shall flash over the litthe mound above his body in the cemetery 


out yonder, in some form, clothed with celestial habiliments, | °““° 


he will arise to greet its gladness and its glory. 


Correspondence in Regard to Mr. G. H. Thompson and His 
Three Patriotic Sons. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. CHARLES B. TIMBERLAKE, 
OF COLORADO, 
in Tue House or Representatives, 
Wednesday, June 6, 1917. 


Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted, 
T insert in the Recorp the following correspondence between | 
Mr. G. H. Thompson, of Estes Park, Colo., aud myself, and the 
acknowledgment by the President of the service rendered to the 
United States by Mr. Thompson and his three patriotic sons: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D, C., April 27, 1917. 

My Dear Mr. THoMpsoN: I have just read in the Loveland Reporter | 
of your noble and patriotic act in giving three of your sons to the | 
Service of the United States and wish to extend to you my heartiest | 
congratulations for this most unselfish action. 

In the last one-half orate, of nonresistance and almost continuous 
material prosperity, we as a Nation have grown careless and unappre- 


} 
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ciative of our liberty as citizens of the United States: patriotic fiber of >. 
} Our national life has grown flabby. The keen appreciation of personal 
| liberty growing out of and made possible « by national freedom has 
been dulled, but it does my heart good to know that there still 1 sins 
some mothers and fathers who are willing to sacrifice the the 
interests of our wonderful Nation. 
Again, Mr. Thompson, I congratulate you. 
Very sincerely, 
Cl Lb. ‘I 
ESTES PARK, COLO., My 
| Ifon. CiARLES B. TIMBERLAKE, . 
Hiouse of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Mr. TIMBERLAKE: I desire to thank you for your letter « 
“ congratulations,” yet I only did my duty. I did not send my ‘ 
they were of age and settled the matter for themselves, but they koe 
that if I was of their age I should not hesitate for a moment as to 


my duty at a time when our Nation is in need of men. 

There is not a case on record where a member of the 
shirked duty at a time of this kind or where they 
after enlisting. 

We only have three boys, and they are all the children which we have. 
The two older ones are twins, and they are at Mare Island in t iz, 
The younger one would have been with them, but he has made a specialty 
of chemistry at the Denver University, and the Government chemist in 
the Federal service wired his professor to hold all of his students ba 
from enlisting at the present time, for they were needed more as chemist 
than they were at the front and could serve their country better in tha 
way, but he stands ready to go at any time. 

I do not know who gave the matter to the Loveland Reporte: ut I 
have been hearing from it from many sources. 

It seems hard in one way to give all you haye, but 
have three that were ready when the call came. 

I truly hope that this trouble may be settled without an open conilict, 
but if it comes we shall meet it and the victory will be our 

I am glad that the President declared war, even though it has taken 
all we have, and if I had the opportunity of doing so I would gladly 
take his hand and tell him that we stand back of him in this trouble. I 
shall do all I can here at home, and the boys will take their stand at 


Thompsor 


amil 
ail I 


am glad that I 


the front lines. While I say “1” I mean Mrs. Thompson also; we both 
stand together at this time. 

If you have the opportunity of doing so, kindly tell President Wilson 
that we are praying for him daily, 4% at such a time as this he needs 


that help which can only be had from that higher power which rules u 


all as a Christian Nation. We are also praying that Congress may stand 
back of the President and give him the support which, he should have 
by all true Americans. I would a thousand times rather be the super- 
intendent of the Estes Park fish hatchery than to stand where some of 
the Members of Congress stand to-night before the world. 

Again thanking you for your kindness, and remember that we are 
standing back of you through all of this trouble, 

Yours, for our country and flag, 
G. H, THomMrso 


Ilovse OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. ¢ 


'., May 15, 1917. 





My Dear Mr. THompson: I beg to inclose herewith a letter from the 
Secretary to the President, acknowledging receipt of my letter of May 
11, inelosing therewith your letter to me of recent date, relative to the 
enlistment of your three sons in the Army of the United States Think 
ing that this might be gratifying to you it is with pleasure that I lose 
the same. 

Very sincerely, CHARLES B. TIMBERLAKE, 
THs WHite Horse, 
Washington, D. ¢ Vay Li, 
IIon, CHARLES B. TIMBERLAKE, 
House of Representatives, 

My Dear Mr. TIMBERLAKE: The President asks me to a 
the receipt of your letter of May 11 and to thank yeu for 
in letting him see the inclosure frem Mr. G. H. Thompson 

Will you not assure Mr. Thompson that the Pr ! dee] 
ites his patriotic sentiments ant his good will. 

Sincerely, yours, 
a, eee rt 
Seerctary to t / 
Right and Might, the Weapons of Liberty. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. JOHN W. LANGLEY, 
OF KENTUCKY, 
In toe House or Representatives, 
Wednesday, June 6, 1917 
Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, in exercising the ] idee 
| granted me to extend my remarks in the Rreorp [ can t]) 0 
| nothing I could insert that would add greater value to it o1 
tribute more to the edification of its readers than the fo 
editorial which appeared in the Washington Post on regis 
| morning. I have read a great many editorials and other ; 
ticles on the present war and I have heard and read n 
speeches during, this extra session on the same subject, but I 
have not heard or read anything which could be couched ( 


same amount of space which embodies more of the real essence 
of the situation than does this editorial. Its comprehensiveness, 
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its diction, its thorough grasp of historic detail, and its coneise- 
ness of statement are, in my judgment, unsurpassed, and when 
the impartial historian writes the history of this war I predict 
that it will be but an elaboration of this rather remarkable 
epitome of its causes, progress, and results, written by the ver- 
satile and scholarly editer of this great newspaper. 

RIGHT AND MIGHT, THE WEAPONS OF LIBERTY, 


This day will be forever memorable in the history of democracy. It 
celebrates the decision of a mighty Nation devoted to peace to place the 
weapon of death in the hands of every citizen, ff need be, to defend its 
Jiberty. Ten millons of these citizens of military age will enroll their 
hames to-day. This register is a roll of honor at home and an evidence 
to the world that government by the people was not born to perish. 

The armies of Americans about to be organized will be as large as 
necessary. The numbers have not been determined. They will be 
determined partly by the enemy. Germany will share in the decision as 
to the _ and strength of the American forces. }3ut the forces will be 
surcient. ° 

When the United States entered into this war it did not go in as a 
loser. There can be only one result, now that Liberty and Abselutism 
are face to face. Absolutism will die. 

No American should or ean speak in a boastful spirit when he declaves 
from his heart that America wiil win this war. It is not for tie 
glorification of America that the sword is drawn. Americans are not 
dazzled by the glint of hetmets or misled by the pomp and circumstance 
of war. They enter into it because of necessity, and for one purpose 
only. When Absolutism hoes been struck down and Liberty is trium- 
phant, Americans will return to their daily tasks as promptly as they 
now take up the sword. They will not return antil the task is finished. 

The world is in convulsions as a result of Germany’s assault upon 
mankind. Russia and China are rocking with anarchy ; the belligerents 


are bleeding; the neutrals are beginning to starve. Conditions will 
be worse before they are better. The neutrals who escape war will 


suffer even more than they would if they should go to war. But the 
tumult does not mean that tyranny is gaining contrel of humanity. It 
indicates, rather, that mankind is elubbing and hacking and blundering 
toward liberty. Every convulsion is a birth pang of freedom. If man 
were endowed with divine wisdom, he would not need to fall into 
bloody struggles in order to attain his own liberty and concede liberty 
to his neighbor. Beirg what he is, and stirred as he is by the 
unquenchable thirst for freedom, he goes through blood to get it. 
Perhaps more than half of the disorder in Russia and China is due to 
misunderstanding among men who are striving for the same thing and 
who would clasp hands and march all one way if they understood. 

So far as America is concerned, however, the eause of the tumult is 
not obscure; it is nakedly clear. It is the attack made by Germany 
upon the sovereignty, independence, and liberty of America that conm- 
pels America to fight. The world’s confusion does not confuse Amer- 
icans as to the issue, nor does the universal turmoil deter America one 
instant in taking up the sword to set Germany right. Russia and 
China may stagger like drunken men, but America will go forward to 
its goal. Neutrals may fight Germany or not, as their interests dictate, 
but from the hour that Germany struck at America the result of the 
war was foreordained. 

Late or soon, the war will end when the German system crashes into 
= under the blows of a Nation that is armed with both right and 
might. 


“Buy a Liberty Bond.” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 








HON. EVERETT SANDE 


OF INDIANA, 


RS, 


In rune House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, June 6, 1917. 


Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I desire to quote a 
poem entitled “ Buy a Liberty Bond,” written by Mr. William 
K. Hamilton, of Terre Haute, Ind. This poem was artistically 
printed and distributed in that vicinity by the United States 
Trust Co., of Terre Haute, of which Mr. Hamilton is an officer. 
It not only happily illustrates the interest that all the financial 
institutions of that city and the fifth district of Indiana are 
taking in the war loan but typifies the wide-awake spirit of 
the Middle West in regard to the great war in which we are 
engaged. The poem is as follows: 

BUY A “ LIBERTY ” BOND, 


If you want to do your part, 
Buy a bond, 
So they’ll know it’s from the heart, 
‘Cross the pond, 
And they’ll know that as we're in it 
We are bound to fight and win it, 
So you must not lose a minute. 
Buy a bend. 


If you love your native land, 
¥ a bend. 
It will show them where we stand, 
‘Cross. the pond. 
If you are one not fighting fit, 
Or your age lets you out of it, 
You can aoaly your bit.” 
Buy a d. 
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I'or the honor of our land 
Buy a bond, 
So they all will understand 
’Cross the pend. 
Though we may have differed before 
About the European war, 
We're American to the core, 
Buy a bond. 


Men of many kinds and types, 
Buy a bond, 

Will follow the Stars and Stripes 
‘Cross the pond, 

Feeling civilization’s need, 

“ Universal peace guaranteed,” 

They will know no class or creed. 
3uy a bond, 


Dear ‘“ Old Glory ” seems to say 
* Buy a bond, 
And we're bound to win the day 
’Cross the pond. 
Finance the men who follow me 
On the battle fields ’cross the sea, 
To fight for peace and humanity.” 
Buy a bond. 


Don't ferget the debt we owe, 
Buy a bond, 
To the years of long ago 
"Cross the pond. 
Our freedem stopped, could not advance, 
Independence had little chance, 
Until the money came from Trance. 
Buy a bond, 








Food Proeduetion. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 
JOHN E. RAKER, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 


HON. 


In Tue Howse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, June 6, 1917. 


Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me by 
House to extend my remarks on the question of food productio 
I know of no better matter to present to the House and | 
country than the report of the resolutions committee of Ca!i 
nia Practical Farmers, held in San Francisco, May 21 and 22, 
1917. 

This may be considered as the first practical convention of 
farmers held in California, if not in the United States, where 
every delegate had to qualify as a practical operating farmer. 
The result of the labor of this convention is voiced in the set of 
resolutions adopted on above-named date and contains much 
food for thought and censideration. The resolutions above re- 
ferred to and thus adopted read as follows: 


REPORT OF THE RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE OF THE CONVENTION OF €\ 
PORNIA PRACTICAL FARMERS, HELD IN SAN FRANCISCO MAY 21 AND - 


Whereas the United States of America has entered into war witli |! 
or no food reserve; and 

Whereas the President of the United States has issued a patrioti 
peal to farmers of America to speed up food production ; and 

Whereas the limiting elements of increased food production are the | 
separable uncertainties of farming as an occupation, such as too mitch 
or too little rainfall, mdefinite seasons, inferior seed, an uncertain 
supply of labor, poor distribution, lack of emergency money at V 
rates of interest, speculation and exchange practices; and 

Whereas farmers have not been made members of important natio! 
conferences called for the purpose ef preparing for defensive v1 
gressive warfare; and 

Whereas the production of food is the most necessary and importan 
dustry in which mankind may engage: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That we, actual farmers in California in convention ass 

bled, hold ourselves in readiness to assist the President of the Unite! 

States in restoring agriculture te the importance to which it once ! 

so that production will keep pace with the increase in population, : 

toa position which will render impossible the present ser t 


ous short 
of farm products, which he can do by lending the weight of his 4! 
influence to organizations of practical farmers who are seeking to « 

out his desires in solving the food problem. ce 

Resolved, That we recommend. that the emergency now existing 
rants action by the Government of the United States in extending cr 
to farmers at low rates of interest necessary for them to undertak 
creased production, and that in placing such leans, in view of | 
hazardous character of the work undertaken by the farmers, an arrany 
ment be made for extensions in the event of inability, by means of cro!) 
shortage or lower markets, to repay same within one year. 

Resolwed, That we recommend that legislation shall be made effec! 
guaranteeing minimum prices to farmers for their products during | 
war period to justify unusual efforts in production. ; 

Resolved, That we recommend immediate legisiation that will cli” 
nate the hoarding of food products beyond sueh storage as is necessi'y 
to care for the needs of the people between ——. a 

Resolved, That we recommend immediate legislation putting into effect 
a@ pure-seed law modeled, after the pure-food law. 
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were accused of inconsistency, because we have heretofore emphasized 
the value of brewing in farming, and we still emphasize it, because we 
do take a large part, about one-fourth, of the barley that is raised and on 
account of the high price we pay, we advanced the general price that 
the farmer gets for his barley. ye are not minimizing; we are simply 
correcting a willfully exaggerated statement. The facts regarding the 
quantity of grain consumed in brewing and distilling are so readily 
obtainable trom the United States Department of Internal Revenue, to 
which brewers make monthly reports, that the failure to produce them 
points to a deliberate suppression of the truth. [Applause.] — 

As to the necessity of curtailing the use of grain for brewing, we do 
not propose to set up our judgment above that of the authorities of our 
Government. But the most competent authority, the Agricultural De- 
partment, has refused to make a definite statement before it has all the 
facts, and it has now received an appropriation of $25,000,000 for the 
purpose of investigation. It is alse asking to obtain unlimited power to 
control food supplies as may be necessary in any way that the facts 
warrant. None of us object to that, but we do object to having the 
facts prejudged by a self-constituted unefficial body of prohibition en- 
thusiasts who are trying to commit the Government to a premature con- 
clusion and to tie its hands irrevocably. 

In this week’s bulletin of the Health Department occurs a statement 
about the use of grain. The amount of the grain is exaggerated, but 
I will pass that. Speaking of protein there occurs this sentence: “ No 
amount of sophistry can overcome the fact of this absolute waste of 
the essential constituent of food.”’ 

I deny this statement, and I base my denial on the evidence of the 
father of agricultural chemistry——the great Von Liebig—and further on 
the recent researches of Sorensen on this very question of waste. I 
doubt very much that anyone in our board of health weould care to 
contradict so noted a scientist. Sorensen, the great Danish physiologi- 
cal chemist, shows that 100 kilograms of — have an energy value 
of 371,000 calories. He shows that when barley is fed to cattle for 
producing beef for human food there is an ultimate loss of 181,000 
calories, or 49 per cent of the food value. On the other hand, the tood 
values lost from barley used in beer amounts to 144,000 calories, or 
only 39 percent, besides which the ingredients in beer are in the most 
digestible form. 

In other words, the food value of barley used in brewing is not 
thrown away. It is absorbed by the consumer of beer. If he did not 
get _— food value in beer, he would have to replace it with some other 
ood. 


The other reason assigned for the desirability of prohibition in war” 


times is that of promoting efficiency. In this connection the European 
nations at war are often cited as examples for us to follow. I deny 
the constant assertion that Huropean nations are practicing what pro- 
hibitionists preach. In fact, not one European country, neutral or 
belligerent, has ever tried the kind of prohibition that prevails in our 
eountry—which eee places in the same category distilled 
with fermented liquors. All of them make a broad discrimination in 
favor of wine and the nutritious beverage beer as against distilled 
liquor. 

Some countries, like Spain, Portugal, and Italy, which in consumption 
of wine next to France are at the head of the list, but lowest as to 
alcoholism, have no restrictive laws. I doubt if any of you ladies 
or gentlemen on your travels in these countries just named saw any 
drunken men. Other States, like Switzerland and the Scandinavian 
countries, restrict the use of spirite, but encourage the use of beer and 
wine. Beer in Switzerland is tax free. In Dermark and Norway those 
below an alcoholic content are tax free, and the others pay the regu- 
lar tax. 

None of the belligerent nations, even after two and one-half years 
of war, has entirely prohibited brewing. Great Britain during the last 
year (1916) used for brewing 44,000.000 bushels of malt, besides other 
cereals, and tn its Government-controlled canteens beer is sold. It 
permits the manufacture of light teetotal beer coptaining less than 2 
per cent of alcohol, which may be sold after nondrinking hours. 

The French Government encourages the use of beer, and has recently 
remitted the “octroi”’ duties, formerly a large source of revenue. 
As a result there has been a large increase in the consumption of malt 
liquors. The war ministry of France requisitioned 132,000,000 gallons 
of wine for use of its troops in 1916, and has already requisitioned 
200,000,000 of this year’s wine, besides 40,000,000 gallons of the 
Algerian crop, for the same purpose, and has taken over special ware- 
house accommodations for its a. The French Government classes 
beer with wine and cider as hygienic beverages, and issues a daily 
ration to every French soldier of one-third liter (nearly two-thirds of 
a pint) of wine. 

Russia, which upen erder of the council of ministers published on 
December 3, 1914, prohibited the sale of spirits and vod until the 
end of the war, did not ohibit the brewing of beer. It empowered 
local communities to regulate or prohibit its sale. The excise duty on 
beer has been increased (from 1 ruble and 70 copecks per pood of malt 
extract to 6 rubles) and the percentage of alcohol has been ordered re- 
duced from 9 per cent to 3.7 per cent. This new beer of low alcoholic 
content is about the same as American beer: in fact, the average alco- 
holic strength of American is still lower. 

Germany has requisitioned 20 cent of the total output of its 
breweries for the soldiers at the front and in an order issued by the 
army department on January 12, 1916, the central barley purch 
agency has been requested “in order to continue the uninterrup 
supply of beer to the troops in the field, the breweries which supply 
2 7 with beer are to have the preference in receiving their supply 
of barley.” 

In our neighboring Dominion of Canada brewers are permitted to 
brew beer provided it contains not more than 2% per cent of oof 
spirit, and from the United States consular reports just issu the 
manufacture of beer of greater strength is sot interfered with—-—but the 
lrewers may not deliver it to dealers ut only directly to the con- 
aumer. 

In France and ether countries the word alcohol is applied only to 
distilled spirits. Most continental nations in Europe would no more 
class beer as an intoxicant on account of its small percentage of alco- 
hol than they would class coffee as a dangerous drug because of its 
small percentage of caffeine that is in it. 

All of the European armies have their medical advisers. Prohibi- 
tion is difficult to enforce in civil life. It can easily be enforced in 
an army, particularly at the front. 

There have been two and one-half years of war. Certainly if the 
aes of the soldiers could be increased by depriving of 
their wine and beer and spirits, the medical men would have recom- 


mended prohibition long ago. 
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Beer and wine have been used by European nations and t} 
ancestry for over 5,000 years. Whisky, on the other hand, is a oo). 
paratively modern drink. Columbus could not have used it on })) 
ships. If alcohol diluted in wine and beer is as injurious as so man- 
prohibitionists claim, the countries of the civilized world would ; 
populated by degenerate weaklings. The countries at war prove {| 
the virile fighting men have as much courage, as much stamina 
intelligence as was ever shown in any previcus war. {Applause.} 


I will also insert the following extract from the Sacrame){, 
(Cal.) Bee of May 19, 1917, which is well worth reading jus; 
at the present time: , 

CLAMORING FOR A DRY BASIS FOR THE WAR, 


The rabid prohibitionists who clamor that this Nation must go t 
prohibition basis during the continuance of the war, if the war is t 
won, seem to forget that French soldiers are fighting largely on w 
Germany is battling considerably on beer, while England’s soldiers . 
given daily rations of rum. 

And while this is being done the United States is asked to «: 
that while she is sending soldiers into the field as the avowed ¢|) 
pions of human liberty and human rights, against Kaiserism an) j; 
tolerance, she is at the same time to take from each and every 
every vestige of his own personal liberty. 

These prohibitionists are all for prohibition first and patriotis; 
the “also ran ”’ class. 

They are holding up their hands in holy horror at the sight « 
drunken soldiers now and then on the streets of San Francisco gyi 
San Antonio. And they will be shocked more and more by such sights 
as the days go on. 

It is their own fault and the fault of those who were with them in 
abolishing the Army canteen. Fully 85 per cent of the Christian ; 
it is estimated, take alcoholic beverages, at least, occasionally. 

It is not to be expected therefore that simply because a man elects {) 
become a soldier and risks his tife for the flag he loves that he show! 
forever forswear even light wine or beer. He is going to get it some 
where and somehow, and if he does not get it ae and fairly and 
legally in his canteen he is going to take stronger drink on the outside. 

That is human nature and all the prohibitive laws from here to 
hereafter can not unmake or remake or overmake human nature. 

The United States Army, as an army, and the United States Navy as 
well, are composed of comparatively sober men. But when they 
into Presidios in big cities and are treated as though they were little 
children in a reformatory a goodly number of them are apt to break 
loose and go beyond the bounds of sobriety. 

You don’t see sailors from Italian men-of-war or French men-of-war 
or German men-of-war reeling around the streets of cities they visit. 
And why not? 

——s because the sailors of the war vessels of Italy and France, 
instead of being treated as though they were convicts, are encourage 
in the temperate use of light wines and beers, and they remain soler 
throughout the years. 

On the other hand, the American sailor, hounded by Secretary Daniels 
and his fellows in authority, looked upon as a felon if he even takes a 

lass of wine or beer, treated not as a human being at all, gets a shore 
eave from his itentiary ship and it is little wonder if in numerous 
instances he gets drunk. 

There are a great many people that never get drunk who, if treated 
as the American sailor or marine is treated in our Navy, would do 
the very same thing occasionally. 


I will also append a letter from Mr. T. M. Gilmore, the 
president of the National Model License League, which contains 
some yery valuable truths plainly if somewhat frankly ex- 
pressed, and I commend this letter to my prohibitionist friends. 


NATIONAL Mope. License Leacre, 
Louisville, Ky., qune 1, Wl, 


i 


Hon. Wirtiam J. Cary, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 
My Drar Mr. Cary: I appreciate very highly your ietter of 
80th, and I regret that the average Member of Congress does not 
exhibit the moderation and the sanity that is being exhibited by such 
men as yourself. 
It would be just about as easy, in my opinion, to run a dam across 4 


the 


the Atlantic Ocean and change the Gulf and other streams 
prohibit the manufacture and use of alcoholic beverages in 
country. 

Ninety per cent of the people who advocate prohibition are ; 
of alcohol in one form or another, and if national prohibition s d 
be adopted by the General Government it would require an eno 
standing army to suppress illicit manufacture, even in part. 

Without such an army the moonshiner will flourish like tlie ¢ 
aay, tree. 

his Government, in my opinion, could not successfully col’ 
tax of $2 per gallon in the years gone by, and I think it wou 
a difficult matter in the years to come, but if all competition + 
be taken from the moonshiner then we shall see moonshine dist 
erected all along the Hudson River, I imagine, and there will do! 
be found very large plants in cellars along Broadway. 

Robert Peel expressed the limitations of law when he sai’ 
Parliament at one time: “If England makes her tariff too hi: 
smugglers will underbid her.” : 

Human nature is a curious problem, and the more I see of i! 
less I know of it. A man takes offense because I express the ©) 
in a letter to him that the Government should not say to a )[)! 
citizen or to a soldier, “ You shal! not have a glass of beer or a ¢ 
wine or an old-fashioned toddy.” And, then, perhaps, he whisp: 
his nearest neighbor or to himself, “‘As soon as this House ad) 
I am going out and get me a drink.” ; 

I have known a vast number of prohibitionists, but I have not © 
one up to the present time—and I have been trailing for 30 ye' 
who — ae a bottle of good old whisky if I offered it to | 
TO! y wrap up. 

o ting away, however, from the question of the demand for 1). 
being persistent, it would seem to me that the wealthy men ©: '" 
East—the Rockefellers and the like—are playing with fire in ureins 
the confiscation, without compensation, of the hundreds of millio 
that have been invested under the sanction ef law by the distill: 
brewers, and wine men of the country. ; adc, 

This idea of confiscation is becoming popular in this country. | 
= -| is becoming popular in Eurepean countries, and especially 

ussia, 


af 
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If the liquer man’s property can be confiscated without any com- 
pensation on the ground that liquors are believed by many people to | 
he detrimental to the public welfare, then, why not confiscate the | 


tobacco man’s property, and the coca-cola man’s property, and also the 
multimillionaire’s property, the latter on the ground that great for- 
¢yunes are detrimental to the public welfare? 
Thanking you again for your letter, I beg to remain, 
Very truly, yours, 
T. M. GiLMORE, 
President National Model License League. 


In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I think it is about time that all 
who believe in real and effective temperance work should get 
together and stop this everlasting playing at cross-purposes on 
a vital subject. Liquor will be made as long as the sunshine and 
rain ripen the grape and bring the grain to mellow harvest. 


Men will drink of some form of stimulating beverage as long as | goyucht to peaceably withdraw from the Federal compact into 


they have a thirst to quench and a throat to swallow, and the 
wise legislator, the true moralist. is he who leads the tastes of 
man in safe and moderate pathways. 

There is no use repeating the old statement that prohibition 
does not prohibit. Everybody who knows anything knows that 
it does not. Let us therefore take the advice of St. Paul, who 
said, 
that will make our boys and men temperate and moderate not 


“Be ye therefore temperate in all things,” and pass laws | 


| 





only in the using of beverages but in every other function of | 


human life. 
Address of Hon. Frank Clark, of Florida, at Arlington 
National Cemetery on Sunday, June 3, 1917. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
AND DUPRE, 


LOUISIANA, 


€ 
a 
HON. H. GAR 
OF 
In rue House or Represenrarives, 
Wednesday, June 6, 1917. 

Mr. DUPRE. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted I insert in the 
Recorp the address of Hon. FRANK C1iaArK, of Florida, a Member 
of the House of Representatives, delivered at Arlington National 
Cemetery on Sunday, June 3, 1917. 

The address is as follows: 


SS OF NON, FRANK CLARK, OF FLORIDA, AT ARLINGTON NATIONAL CEME- 
TERY ON SUNDAY, JUNE 3, 1917. 


Commander and members of Camp No. 171 of Confederate 





Veterans, laaies, and gentlemen, I esteem this opportunity to | 


address you as the proudest privilege of my life. This is the 
anniversary of the birth of Jefferson Davis, the beloved Presi- 
dent of the Southern Confederacy, and to-morrow will be the 


beginning of what in all human probability will prove to be the | 
list great reunion of the survivors of those who followed the | 
banner of what is sometimes called the “ lost cause.” While it | 
is not the purpose of the veterans of the Southern Confederacy, | 


the Daughters of the Confederacy, or the Sens of the Confed- 
eracy to keep alive any of the animosities which were engen- 
dered during the four years of fratricidal strife, it is our pur- 
pose to preserve for posterity the truth with reference to the 
motives which actuated the soldiers of the Southern Confederacy 
and the principles for which they contended during that stu- 
pendous struggle. The issues which unhappily divided the two 
great sections of our common country for so many years having 
culminated in an appeal to arms in 1861, were settled by the 
Stern arbitrament of war in 1865, and the people of the South 
have no desire to resurrect those issues for further disputation, 
but having in good faith accepted the result, prefer to contem- 
plate in brotherly love the glories of a reunited, happy, and con- 


tented country, while indulging the fervent hope that this great | 


Republie shall forever remain an inestimable blessing to man- 
kind, 

While we love the one country and the one flag, we of the 
South do not need to apologize for the action of the veterans of 
the Southern Confederacy and their comrades of the sixties. 
No true son of the South would apologize, and no brave son of 
the North would respect him if he did. It would serve no good 
purpose at this time to enter into any extended discussion of 
the causes which plunged our country into the War between 
the States in 1861. It is sufficient to say that the country for 
many years had been divided into two schools of political 


\ é > ~> 

wi 
coerce a State. Southern statesmen took the position that the 
States were sovereign; that the Federal Government had no 


power other than such as had been delegated to it by the re- 
spective States in the Constitution; and that any State had the 
right to withdraw from the Federal Union. This discussion 
raged on the hustings, in the press. and in beth Houses of Con- 
gress until, by the elections of 1860. Mr. Lincoln, recognized 
throughout the South as a bitter partisan of the northern idea, 
was elevated to the Chief Magistracy of the Republic Believ- 
ing that the election of Mr. Lincoln and the coming into eon- 


trol of the extreme advocates of absolute power centralized in 
the Federal Government meant the destruction of Stiute 


ereignty, the people of South Carolina shortly af 


SOV 


terwards 





which they had voluntarily enterea. The action of South 


ure 


lina was soon emulated by 10 other southern Commonwealths, 
and these 11 States formed the “ Confederate States of Amer- 
ica.” But these Southern Stutes were not to be allowed -to 
peaceably dissolve their connection with a Government which 
had become odious to them. The governor of South Carolina 
|} demanded of Mr. Lincoln, then President of the United States. 


that Federal troops vacate Forts Moultrie and n 
Charleston Harbor, and in answer to this demand he started a 
steamer, the Star of the West, with lurge reenforcements to 
Maj. Anderson, then in connmand at Sumter. The South Caro 
lina State troops demanded of Maj. Anderson the surrender of 
the fort, and upon his refusal opened fire and soon reduced it, 
and thus the great struggle begun. President Lineoltn immedi- 
ately issued a eall for 75.000 volunteers with which to coerce 
these Southern States, and then the war, destined to be the 
most fearful the world had ever previously Known, was on in 
earnest. 

During the years of discussion of the momentous questions 
which led to the war, in the thick of the heated debates in the 
Senate was the tall, slender form of Jefferson Davis, the peer 
of any man who ever occupied a seat in that historic Chamber. 
It is a strange coincidence that the two tmightiest figures of 
that greatest military drama of the uges—Abraham Lincoln 
and Jefferson Davis—were both born in the State of Kentucky 
and that neither of them entered this contest from his 
State. 

Jefferson Davis, although born in Kentucky, 
to Mississippi at an early age, and his 
linked with the history of his acopted He was edu- 
eated at West Point and served in Army of the 
United States, but when quite a young man became a planter of 
Mississippi, eventually drifting into polities. In 1844 he 
a presidential elector, and shortly thereafter hecame a Rep- 
resentative in from which he resigned in 1846 and 
went into the Mexican War the Mississippi Rifles, 
In his brief career in the Mexican War Jefferson Davis and his 
Mississippi Rifles shed new luster on American arms and ear- 
ried the Stars and Stripes into the very halls of the Montezunias. 
Shortly after his return from Mexico he was appointed United 
States Senator from Mississippi by the governor, and then 


Sumter, i 


native 


was transplanted 
life’s work is closely 


Stute, 
the Regular 


wis 


Congress, 


as colonel of 


elected by the legislature to fill out an unexpired term In this 
great forum he ably and faithfully represented his State, taking 
part in all the great debates and measuring up intellectually 
with the giants who adorned the Senate in that day. 

In 1853 Franklin Pierce, who had beeoine President, eatled 
Mr. Davis into his official family as Secretary of Wat in this 
exalted station he again mexsured up to the duties of the hour 
and left in indelible characters the impress of his genius on 
that great governmental department. Mr. Davis hile Seere 
tary of War not only attended diligently to the routine of the 
department but established improved methods which are stitt 
in use, and at the Cabinet table was regarded as the chief adviser 
of the President. That magnificent structure known as Catia 

| John Bridge was built under his direction and stands to-day 
as a. silent testimonial to his grent abilities; the annex to the 
Canitol Building was constructed under his supervision, and 


thought, each contending for the mastery and each endeavoring | 


to have its construction of the Constitution written into the 
law of the land. 


absolute power was vested in the Federal Government ; that no | 
State had the right to withdraw from the compact of union; | ' 
and that the Federal Government had the right to restrain or | rience and a broad knowledge of 


Northern statesmen contended that supreme | 


unborn millions while gazing with wonder and admiration upon 
that grand Capitol of the greatest Republie on the earth will 
remember that the genius of Jefferson Davis was tl 
force which rounded out and completed the magnificent edifice. 
His great mind was first to conceive the idea of building as a 


. directing 


military necessity a transcontinental railway connecting the 
East with the Pacifie Ocean, and he strongly advocated this, at 
that time, colossal scheme. 

After his brilliant and valuable service as Se Vi 
the people of Mississippi again called on Mr. Pa ‘ 
them in the Senate, and for the second time he teok | ent 
in that great legislative body at the most critical period of tl 
country’s history. Equipped with both military a dl 1 exyn 

| * affairs, he was easily the | r 
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of any inan in that body of exceptionally brilliant and brainy 
men. He plunged at once into the debates, not, as his enemies 
have often charged, with the purpose of disrupting the 
Union, but for the purpose of saving constitutional government 
and preserving the Union. In every speech delivered by Mr. 
Davis on the floor of the Senate he plead for the Union, the 
Union of our fathers, the Union under the Constitution. Even 
in his farewell address, when leaving the Senate forever, he 
spoke with wonderful tenderness and love for the Union of 
the “fathers of the Republic.” On January 20, 1861, the day 
before he took leave of the Senate, in a letter to his devoted 
friend, former President Franklin Pierce, he said, ‘“‘ Mississippi 
not as a choice but of necessity has resolved to enter on the 
trial of secession.” Again in the same letter he said, “ Civil 
war has only horror for me, but whatever circumstances de- 
mand shall be met as a duty,” and so forth. Jefferson Davis 
desired to preserve the Union, but he desired to preserve it as 
it had been established, on a Constitution which recognized 
and respected the sacred sovereignty of the respective States. 
He loved the Union and he loved the flag. He had been 
brought up to love, honor, and revere the starry emblem of the 
Republic, and had followed it across the sandy plains of Mexico, 
offering his life a willing sacrifice upon the altar of his country. 

When the delegates from the 11 Southern States met in con- 
vention to organize the Confederate States of America, all eyes 
were turned toward Jefferson Davis as the one man to safely 
pilot the new government at the beginning of its career, and he 
was chosen as the tirst and, as it proved to be, the last president 
of the Southern Confederacy. No man was ever beset with 
greater difficulties than he encountered during his chief magis- 
tracy of the storm-tossed and battle-rent republic. With no 
army and no navy, with no munition plants, with no manu- 
facturing establishments, with an empty treasury, without 
recognition by any government on earth, with practically all 
our ports blockaded from the very beginning, Jefferson Davis 
and his associates organized a government and for four long 
years held at bay a rich and powerful Government, with un- 
limited supplies, inexhaustible credit, and an army of five or six 
times the strength of the army of the South. My countrymen, 
the world can show no parallel to this amazing achievement, and 
when the last vestige of partisan rancor and sectional hate 
shall have passed away, and the impartial historian of the 
future shall come to record the story of the War between the 
States he wili say that the followers of Lee, Jackson, Stuart, 
and the other immortals of the Confederacy were the bravest 
men and the most unselfish patriots the world has ever known. 

When Robert E. Lee, with the remnants of the proud Army 
of Northern Virginia, surrendered to Grant at Appomattox the 
star of the Southern Confederacy went down in gloom, and the 
“bonnie blue flag’’ was furled forever. Throughout the south- 
land gaunt poverty stalked where wealth had reigned; disaster 
was on every hand; blackened chimneys stood as silent senti- 
nels over the ruins of once happy homes; homeless wanderers 
aimlessly walked through deserted streets; and every home was 
a house of mourning. Amid the wreck and ruin of this black 
night of our despair unscrupulous political adventurers from 
the North swooped down upon our prostrate forms like a horde 
of hungry vultures and soon intrenched themselves in the places 
of power. I need not at this time rehearse the story of how 
these carpetbaggers, with the lately freed and now enfranchised 
negro as their pliant tool, took possession of our State govern- 
ments and conducted their carnivals of crime in every southern 
capital. Our people were disfranchised and helpless, but the 
God of our fathers had not forgotten us, and soon an invisible 
government sprang into being, and in a little while the vultures 
had taken flight, the heel of the negro was lifted from the 
white man’s neck, and the Confederate veteran and his children 
again came into their own. While all the South suffered, Jeffer- 
son Davis, the matchless chieftain of the Confederacy, suffered 
more than all. When Gen. Lee surrendered, Mr. Davis left 
Richmond with his Cabinet and archives of the government 
with the intention of making a stand with the army of Joseph 
BE. Johnston somewhere in North Carolina. He reached Gen. 
Johnston’s headquarters near Greensboro, but after consulta- 
tion with him it was decided best for Johnston to surrender 
to Sherman; and then, realizing that this was the end, Mr. 
Davis decided to try to reach Cuba and then Europe. He felt, 
and his friends felt, that he would be arrested, probably given 
a drumhead court-martial. and summarily executed. He was 


sO 


captured near Irwinsville, Ga., transported to and imprisoned 
in Fortress Monroe. He was incarcerated in this prison and 
kept there for more than two years charged with being impli- 
eated in the murder of President Lincoln and with treason 
against the United States. 
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Happily, the brave and patriotic people of the North, wi: 
they learned of the cruelties inflicted upon Mr. Davis. did 
approve of them, and finally Horace Greeley and other |) 
hearted, broad-minded Americans became surety on his by 
for his appearance in court to answer the charges against |i 
and once more Jefferson Davis was a free man, 

Whether serving his country in the Army of the Un 
States, whether pursuing the peaceful life of a planter on | 
Mississippi plantation, whether contending for the rights 
his people in the Senate of the United States, whether as (| 
Magistrate of a great and noble people, or whether suffe: 
the tortures of incarceration in a prison, Jefferson Davis \ 
always the same gentle, able, brave, and chivalric south, 
gentleman and patriot. He attended the Federal court 
Richmond to answer the charges, and the Federal authorit 
not daring to go to trial, dismissed the charges, and he wate 
forth thoroughly vindicated in the eyes of the world. Si: 
ing in this presence, here at the old home of the immortal J. 
here in sight of the great Capitol of my country, I sole 
declare to you that Jefferson Davis was not a traitor to | 
country, and his enemies did not dare put him on trial f) 
treason, because they knew that it would result in a judicial 
determination by the Supreme Court of the United States that 
no treason had ever stained his garments. 

It has been charged that he and his associates were « 
spirators engaged in a conspiracy against the United States. | 
denounce this charge as utterly false. One of the chief eleimenis 
of conspiracy is secrecy, and the southern leaders proclaimed 
their intentions and purposes from the floor of the House «ni 
Senate, on the hustings, and in the press. Every step was tice 
public, and absolutely nothing was concealed. Let us then hear 
no more of treason, of conspiracy, and of rebellion. Our people 
were loyal to the Constitution as they saw it; they were open in 
all they did; and they engaged in no rebellion. It was a war 
between the States of this Republic, brought about by reason o! 
a difference of opinion as to the rights of the individual Stites, 
which could not be amicably adjusted in the civil forums. 

The issue having, by force of arms, been decided against 
we are now again one people, with one country and one flic. 

The people of the South to-day need give no guaranty of tlicir 
loyalty to “Old Glory.” No foreign war has ever been fough 
in which the blood of the South was not freely spilled on cyery 
battle field. No battle with a foreign foe was ever pitched but 
that the sons of the South were found where “ thickest fel! tle 
red rain of human slaughter,” and the time will never come 
when the descendants of those who “wore the gray” in tl 
sixties will fail to answer the call to defend the flag of! this 
Republic. 

We are to-day confronted with danger from the strongest mili- 
tary power in all the world. United as one beneath the ample 
folds of the Stars and Stripes, the descendants of those \) 
“wore the blue” and those who “wore the gray” in id 
phalanx, will soon move across the mighty Atlantic to meet 
battle array the legions of the Kaiser, the war lord of thie civi- 
lized world. While democracies like ours have been pursuits tlic 
paths of peace, without a thought of war, this migbty monarch 
has been preparing for this awful day. His traps have been svt, 
his nets spread, and everything made ready to appease his ¢ 
tonous appetite by devouring and absorbing and bringing wider 
his dominion the peaceful countries of the world. James \\1i\t- 
comb Riley, in what I shall designate as “ Riley’s Vision of |! 
Spider of Berlin,” describes with great accuracy the present » 
ation. He says: 

I dreamed I was a spider, 
A big, fat, hungry spider, 


A lusty, rusty spider 
With a dozen palsied limbs. 


With a dozen limbs that dangled 

Where three wretched flies were tangled 

And their buzzing wings were strangled 
In the middle of their hymns. 


And I mocked them like a demon, / 
A demoniacal demon, : 
Who delights to be a demon 

For the +*ke of sin alone. 


And with fondly false embraces 

Did I weave my mystic laces 

Round their horror-stricken faces 
Till I strangled every groan. 


And I smiled to see them weeping, 

For to see an insect weeping, 

Sadly, sorrowfuily weeping, 
Fattens every spider's mirth. 


And to see a fly’s heart quaking 
And with anguish ever aching 
Till you see it slowly breaking 

Is the sweetest thing on earth. 
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one hundred and fortieth anniversary of the birth of Old 
Glory. During all these years it has stood for liberty and 
justice. It has been the emblem of religious freedom. It has 
been the symbol of equal opportunity to all men, whether native 
or foreign born. It is the sign of free speech and a free press. 
represents humanity’s hope, for to-day we are engaged in 
the world’s greatest and bitterest struggle. We fought for our 
independence in 1776, and in 1917 we are fighting for the fre¢ 
lom and independence of the whole world’s peoples. 

It is a fight for God, for humanity, and for our country. 
Regardless of the cost, we are going to win this war. Success 
is bound to erown our efforts, for it is a struggle against the 
autoeracies of the world. With justice and right on our side, 
we live in the devout hope of achieving the ends which we seek. 
We are not fighting to obtain either land or treasure. We are | 
not battling for material or commercial gain. We are not seek- 
ing anything for ourselves, but we are seeking the freedom of 
the Seas and the freedom of mankind everywhere. We are 
ooking forward to the day when the peace of the world can be | 
ceemed assured. It can not come and it will not come until 
we have consecrated ourselves to the great work that is before 
us, We must go forward with courage and determination to 
Hight the battle, lining up shoulder to shoulder and standing by 
your President and my President, Woodrow Wilson. Let us 
m these trying times always remember that when he speaks 
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HON. DAVID A. HOLLINGSWORTH, 


OF OHIO 
In tne House or RepreseNTATIvEs. 
Wednesday, June 6, 1917. 

Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, under leave ted 
me to extend my remarks in the Rercorp, I desire to insert a 
modest poem in memory of a modest soldier and states: on 

| this occasion, during the week beginning June 4, 1917 hich, 
judging from the daily press of Washington and the sj 

and remarks already authorized to be printed in the [tic 

of to-day’s proceedings, would seem to be a time of eral 
jubilee for the Southern Confederacy, a final ret f 
southern thought and sentiment at Washington, and of ¥ ri 

tion of control of the Government of the United Stat long 
hoped for and prayed for and schemed for by those who stacked 
their arms at Appomattox after four years of war to destroy 
the Gevernment, and accepted frem this modest soldiel va 
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victor terms of surrender more generous ilan ever given to a| The 1917 River and Harbor War Measure Is Practieail; 


vanquished foe on the field of honor. 

B his great fame as a soldier, he was twice elected 
President of the Republic, and yet we have seen, during the last 
few days, pointed out with illy concealed satisfaction an un- 
finished foundation for a monument to his memory, commenced 
many years ago and in its present neglected condition a dis- 
grace to the Nation, but in sight of which on to-morrow we are 
told his ancient foes are to march as if in triumph amid the 
plaudits of all Washington. 

The poem in tribute to Gen. U, 8. Grant, by Dr. 
Thomas Caiver, was read by the author at the exercises cele- 
brating Grant's birthday at the Metropolitan Methodist EXpisco- 
pal Church, C Street and John Marshall Place, Washington: 


GRANT. 


esides 


following 


When history uplifts her seroll 
Within the beams of Glory’'s blaze, 

Few names are scen upon the roll 
Reflecting fully all the rays: 

The stain of selfish thirst for fame, 


Undue ambition’s fatal blight, 
The itching palms enclouding shame 


Too often dim the golden light, 


But when the shining name appears 

Of one whose strength was truth and worth; 
Who no ambition knew, nor fears, 

Save for the country of his birth; 
Who had no thought of selfish ends, 

But fought to win his country’s fight 
And change her foes to loyal friends— 

Tuat name shows full effulgence bright, 


The youthful soldier's laurels green; 
The citizen’s plain, useful ways; 

The victor’s glad, yet modest mien, 
When honored with a nation’s praise; 

The manly heart that could but feel 
Compassion for a fallen foe; 


The statesman’s patriotic zeal— 

All on his name their glory throw. 
The soldier of immortal fame— 

The grandest chieftain of his day— 


What title can precede his name 
And not due honors take away? 

Oh, may that name throughout all time, 
Desire in youthful! hearts implant 

To emulate, in worth sublime, 
The soldier and the statesman, Grant! 


Correspondence in Regard to the Temperance Question. 
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In ture Hovse or Representatives, 
Wednesday, June 6, 1917. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp I insert the following correspondence: 


Cricago Law AND OrpEeR LEAGUE, 
Chicago, May 29, 1917. 
To the honorable, the JTouse of Representatives, 
Care Hon. JAMES R. MANN, 
Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: I have been interested in the temperance question in 
Chicago since 1873; in one contest in Hyde Park (now a part of Chi- 
cago), against gambling, liquor, or vice for nearly 27 years. In 1906, 
representing the Hyde Park Protective Association, we recommended 
the raising of the license for saloons in the city of Chicago from $500 
to $1,000 a year, Several years ago I recognized that I had made a 
mistake. I believe to-day the city of Chicago, State of Illinois, and the 
United States of America ought not to license the sale of liquor. We 
ought not to take care of the expenses of the city, the State, and the 
Nation by any tax upon that which is doing the harm that intoxicating 
liquor does ; therefore I beg to petition your honorable body and to urge 
the Representatives from the State of Illinois not to increase the tax 
upon intoxicating liquor, but to wipe it out entirely, believing there was 
never such a time in the history of the Nation when this is not onl 
feasible but in every way desirable, and I trust that the House will 
see the wisdom of voting for a **bone-dry”’ Nation, and striking the 
heaviest blow possible at the social evil not cnly as a war measure but 
as a measure of service to every individual in the Nation. 

Yours, very truly, 
ARTHUR BURRAGE FARWELn, 
President. 
Cuicaco LAw AND OrpDER LEAGUE, 
Chicago, May 29, 1917. 
Ilon. James R. Many, 
Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. Mann: if it is possible I would be glad to have you 
arrange that this request shall be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, and if this is dome will you kindly send me a copy. 

Yours, very truly, 
ARTUR BURRAGE FARWELL, 
President, 


the 1917 Short-Session Bill Defeated in the Senate Las: 
Spring.—A few Statistics Concerning Rivers, Many «6: 
Which Are Cared For in This Bill, and an Analysis o 
the Mississippi River Commerce on Which $150,000,000 
Has Been Expended, 
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J A M E S 
OF 
Ix ame House or Represenrartives, 
Vonday, June 11, 1917. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr, Speaker, in response to predictions 
promises of increased river transportation which are now i 
in the war measure, I append a few statistics that approxim: 
indicate the public use of waterways furnished free by the G 
ernment and particularly the Mississippi River, which has | 
discussed to-day in general debate. 

Over $250,000,000 has been spent on several river and « 
projects by the Government in an effort to resuscitate a 
commerce. Deducting floatable timber and sand that float 
half century ago in larger quantities than to-day and do not 
quire expensive waterways, several of these projects ar 
ported to have floated in 1918 approximately as follows: 
Upper Missi ssippl' (average upper Mississippi haul, 26 miles, To 
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WISCONSIN, 


FREAR, 





or less than 7.000 tons average continuous haul) -.--_-_~ 17! 
Lower Mississippi (excluding coal). ..........0......... 20 
SPRIEO CO SOE CONE CON Vina no als ate bah eine went wmnins” oy Ol 
Tennessee (inciudes con ‘Tennessee 78,000 tons coal hauled 

a cl i NS 20 
Tombigbee and Warrior (includes on Warrior 32,000 tons 

coal, Gistance not stated), average... ..............-.... De 
Beamrert. Cama .....ccncsccna sh cepted edb ea alowed sete a aban ies Gi 
a cela sal a 5 
NN 24 
TICROID: SONNEI cae eas wn SZisian de ndlbonaiatas Sitayl oe Gleave ast cliod cesar = 1} 
GES RIE AOU od oncare ns maenindtittinmaeen akin as 5 
I OE oc ciiiscntnteaenione EE EIT, . 1 EO OT TS LORE TE 1 


Aside from soft coal, as near as can be estimated the av 
haul was from 30 to 100 miles on the various rivers. The s+ 
coal is repeatedly recounted. 

THE ABOVE RIVERS GENPALLY RECEIVE 50 PER CENT OF EVERY BL! 

During 1914, 1915, and 1916 approximately one-half o 
entire amount given to all waterways was for these few 
and canal projects. The balance was divided among about 
or more projects, of which 20 genuine waterways disclose: 
traffic as follows: 





10 ocean harbors. Tons. 10 lake harbors. l 
_ an — c. 
New York (estimated)... ...- | 100, 009, 000 Superior-Duluth.........-- 46,8 
Philadelphia. .............. | 26, 267,335 || Chicago-Calumet........... 1 
Boston (estimated)......... | 20,000, 000 | OR ads dc tvaicedienen= ‘ 
LS 6s cat awth en |” RE Wen eee Fy CRIN 4 6 oc wa nccsaceucsece | 
Ps. Sdnceebdstse deve | 17,940,082 it Ashtabula. . ...2...665.5... 1 15 
GOVORNMO sas. Siicccciwes ts | 3,454,089 || Cleveland......5........... 
ee ees | @:662,982 || Baffalo. ..........ccccccce. 
Galveston......... oe ace SE a th a a 2 
San Francisco. .........-.-- | 9,353,539 i Marquette. .... 
Portland, Oreg | 4, 923, 902 Soo Canal........ 
i u 





Approximately 200,000,000 tons of waterway commerce 
handled at the 10 ocenn ports, and, allowing for duplic:! 
one-half that amount at the 10 lake ports. Presumably the : 
merce was carried on the average 200 to 500 miles, cou 
ocean and lake traffic, but, like some other waterway stiti 
no definite figures are available. 

The significance of the comparisons will not be over!o: 
Ten ocean ports handled fifty times the actual commerce 
ried on 10 river projects that annually receive about hal! 
the average waterway bill, and these same rivers floated + 
about 4 per cent of the commerce counted at 10 lake ports 

cost TO THE GOVERNMENT FOR FLOATING COMMERCE. 

The cost to the Government for furnishing a waterway) 
inland commerce per ton is not definitely settled as to me! 
of computation, and only approximate results can be reac! 
because the amount properly chargeable to investment int 
is variously estimated, although annual maintenance is sure 
certain. Excluding floatable timber and sand, usually hau 
short distances, the following estimates have been made on | 
several rivers and canals nected: 


Per 
Ohio River (excluding coal, $40 per ten) _..-.-..-.--------- $5. | 
One. ao CRE ow oe labbdndpnddsiicotwtswon 5. 
Wurrior and Tombigbee.......- ..........----...---------- ie 


Upper Mississippi! ........... 2.2. nnn nnn nen ooo oe ===--- 
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i 
-_— al _ ' — 
Per ton ally dumping fre ‘ to g f 
Tow Mississippi Pine snepenitsentindaind ass _ --------- $35.00 | tables taken from 
r AS a a al — at 20, 00 : " 5 
cuneate ae ee a a mes aes eae as ae 36. 73> the Hurgest river port on ti \lixs 
oe Ee eee eee ia dceiegutbad suited Miu cntake ihia cade bese 40,00 | On the river either nbove « bye S la i 
fuscle Shoals (Tennessee) _.---- ww eenceesoueoe- — ‘ . 10. 00 worthlessness of Army ¢ y 
as Pass Canal ith inset eae me - - Sv. OO } ° » — 4 } } 
eae mt Dae Pe eg a ee further demonstrated, but t Vet 
Lei. i ae TE ey es _..-.......-. 100.00 | at least distantly, relates to tu on , \ 
uscl caer (proposed) a oe oe allowanee for duplications resulting j 
Sandy e sts el cs Sie Pa sa cn crcl oad a ee oi _. 350. 00 | : ee ee re 
Big. CARRey Arn ; : ve serving that the bulk of all freight 1 
It is interesting to note that in round numbers the following | received from the Ohio River. it will be w 
de ; > ac . $ pea sence 1° tla aw « » he » One 7 ns , nae v< 
mate of expenditures per mile have been made by the Gov- | ascertain what we are getting for $150,000.000 
ument on three waterways with a continued loss in commerce: | on the Mississippi, with an annual interes 
Per mile. | $5,000,000, apart from seven toe te 
r Mississippi, 1,000 miles, at-_._--__------------.--. $100, 000 | ,i¢; eee aia ‘ ‘ 
Ohio Rvier to Missouri River, 200 miles, at-_._-..________— 86, 000 Sitts Of ne W; crisp Government currency for « 
nit REY GRPEE CREO, C0 act herve estes plier stichiniim eaters eae 40,000 | tractors, raised in part by direct war-tay asses 
( eS I GN cpr chain ant elite eles shea lr nem cat enn cantnna a 60, 000 | Gor IWNSEND’ IRMATI 
Lower Missouri, 400 miles, at-_..--.-.....- -. ee. 40, OOO Pr i SEN Seen ee A 
; ‘ 
Government canal investments, all indorsed by the Chief of I ho MM 
: ' , Lore resenting the { 
[ngineers, are proportionately wasteful: . : ; - 
Per mil | of commerce IT desire to quote brietty from 
epin Canal. 60 miles, af a el a aa i ot ae $126, 000 Col. C. MebD Townsend Army eng j 
Shoals, 26 mil q _ iil ee ae a a a a ea Om ome me - ar a. Mississippi River Commission. Tneid til thie 
le Shoals, proposed, 26 miles, ohn ee VOU, VUL delivey 1 } ra ha ; ‘ ‘> t 
sapeake & Delaware Canal, proposed, 13 miles, at------ 1, 530, 000 | ©" VE! a vbelore the so90,000.000 ani tl 
. . ; cently held its annual reund-up i | t Hle sis " 
The above river and canal projects are small waterways that eee = FOUnC-Up TD t : I - 
. . a : ° : CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. Sixtyv-fourth Co 
t an insignificant commerce compared with the investment. St Loule f , oe - 
. » » St ouis fo he mist SO y 
Can any condemnation of our wasteful, purposeless waterway | pinus of the trathe pon oe 
nolicy compare with a brief statement of expenditures, past, | their tendencic It ! tt 
t, and prospective? 2,120,000 tons in ISSO, and has es lily d 
aa 2 . ar i = ; in 1914 n contrast it 1 
[ have set forth statistics heretofore offered on this same sub- | \farje. i ‘ outlet. io Lake ‘Supe in 1880 
and here repeated briefly based on an analysis of ‘ com- ttained a n mum of 79,000.00 
erce reports” contained in the Army engineers’ reports. I | New York Harbor exceeds 125,000,000 
sire, however, particularly to discuss the commerce carried | Shipments and receipts of freight at 
1 the Mississippi River and submit statistics taken from the rivers, 1890-19 
engineers’ reports or as otherwise noted. [Compiled from the St. Louis Merchants’ E 
THE MISSISSIPPI COMMERCE. 
About $18,000,000 of Government funds have been dumped Upper | Low 
nto the 200-mile stretch of the Mississippi reaching from the | Year Missi 1 M Ohio 7 , 
1 . . . : : : | ea ae pul 
iouth of the Missouri to the mouth of the Ohio. After spend- | ee i: River, | Bi 
over $86,000 per mile on this part of the river, Senator es ores 
Burton, the greatest waterway authority in the country, says 
we had spent more money on this 200 miles of river than the | ] Tons. | 7 1 
Prussian Government had spent on the entire length of the en Lh ee +r “ m 
River Rhine during all the centuries that have passed. Traffic | 99 1 ow 29) 4 MN) ; ; 
on the Rhine ordinarily reaches 45,000,000 tons annually, or | 1893 54, 230 | 342,785 | 12 £36, 90 j j 
many hundred times the traffic reported on this 200 miles of the | oe 2,19) | 281, 63 ' 
. . . . PePnecvcnneeed v0 S -t i ) 
Mississippi. | 159 510 508969) J ‘1 
All the faith of waterway lobbyists and river enthusiasts | 197 ),225 | 406, 31 
in recent years has been pinned to J. H. Bernhard, the boat Lon ~¢~4b : ' 9. O8 a oS 
builder, who has predicted a rejuvenation of river traffic. Every | i909 ; "| 36.675 | 187.38 1.225 on 53) ) Of ) 
citizen devoutly hopes Bernhard’s prophecy will be realized, but | 1901 158,493 | 7,18 209, 271 | 1 
in a diseussion by Mr, Bernhard, found in the proceedings of | 1%2--------+-- ee y 345 13 On | I i gn 
the American Society of Engineers for 1915, occurs this re- | jo04 15,32) »” 620 8? 585 | } mod ; 
markable statement, that is respectfully dedicated to the horn | 1 0, 295 0) 225,973 | 15,306, 54 
of plenty controlled by Chief Kingman: pe : 550 5 14700 78500 | 18.296.4 
lo-day the Mississippi from St. Louis to its mouth affords a channel | 1908.......... 30, 285 32 9, 855 72, 74 ! si 
which is the best to be found in any stream inthe world * * * and / 1909........... 21, 140 10,179 4S 17,1 7 
see its emptiness. An 8-foot channel is all that the most efficient serv- | 1910 $, 815 11,10) 1s l ) } 
requires. The Government works unremittingly to develop water- | 1911......... 38, 150 1] 17, 639 07 17. O74 { 
Ways only to see the water-borne traflic grow less as the years go by. 5 Miitasenens 24, 330 94) 
Still the average river man will insist the poor condition of the | 1913...... 850 | 20,000 7,284 | 11,470 ! ) 
channels keeps our inland waters idle. ‘This is preposterous; the | 
Rhine could never compare with the Mississippi in its advantages for | POT sal RTE LPS a 
iransportation; its channel 1s narrower and shallower, more change- | iI rom 199; to ‘ i elusive he on lage en und lig 
ble, the current is swifter, and ice is known in the winter over its includes the Illinois, Cumberland, and Tennessee Hive 
entire navigable length, yet in 1913 more than 97,000 vessels passed ? Corrected. 
the Dutch and German frontier on the Rhine. RECEIP 
Further along Bernhurd submits from official reports a state- —_ 
ment of 37,529,153 tons carried on the Rhine in 1918, and it is | Upper | Lower | wis. 
safe to say this did not include sand, gravel, rock, and brush Ye oA ro muri | Rive ee come 
used in river work or automobiles and cattle ferried across the River. | River. | *¥° ' 
river, as reported by our own official Government statistician, . 
Chief Kingman. T T r 7 | I l 
‘ | | ons, ons. ns. / ones. i 1 
Senator Burton and Bernhard agree that you can not get) j., | 128. 96 22 075 | 21.350 | 102,500 | 663. 73 1 969, 208 | 10 
commerce on water by idly wasting money in digging shifting, | 1s0 ; 10.865 | 209, 095 5, OF 63,890 | 592.140 | 10,098. 729 | 10,690 
deeper channels. It takes men with freight to make commerce, | 192....-.---- io | 2167300 | 8000 | 33°490 | 509,405 | 10; 408 00 | 11200 
and they obstinately refuse to ship by water. Yet we are spend- | jgg¢°°°°"""""| gis’ 400 | 219° ” 480 375 | 583,510 | 9,512,919 | 10,096, 42 
Ing $3,000 per mile on this 200 miles in 1915 by virtue of Chief | tsu5_... 78,170 | 239, 690 , 270 35,440 | 508, 830 10,459,544 | 10, 998, 175 
Kingman’s allotment. 189 ---| G1, 160 at oe 1,24 | | os a a I -+ 
; 3600. a caaes 51,45 311, 540 25 9 670 79 |} 1 1) 
AN $80,000,000 ARGUMENT. 1808. we 33,910 | 311,915 790 | 37,13 5,585 | 12,9 13, 469 
Seven hundred and eighty thousand acres of land are to be 1809...-.2---. | 45,41 oe 565 SS | 08, a M4 Ls, 
4 ‘ , G00 } 1,07 14,440 ey 2, Uv A 1, 
reclaimed between Rock Island and Cape Girardeau. When a serrereesh Cor azn | 233° 883 'an0| 377315 | 4627805 | 1774 i 
reclaimed it will be worth from $50 to $150 per acre, according | 1902..........| 38,005 248,905 6,080 54,890 | 41h, 929 Is, 009 i 
to estimates. That is a plum worth striving for, and the Gov- | 1¥3-...-..--.) 32109 W0@ Dee | jostdoy sasazy | 2nawis7h 2 
ment is now being strenuously urged by powerful influences | j4)5°°°°"’ “1 24° 190 | 107°520 | 37580 | 1257 289,850 | 23,915,690 | 24, 205,54) 
to do the job. It beats “ navigation.” ig Seaeee .| 31,140 7) | 2,485 | 160, 2 27, 670 | 27, 20,4 ; ee 
A ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY MILLION INVESTMENT. | ee << > | $305 | 1907405 | 293/180 | 23,577, 922 | 23; 871; 102 


In order that a clear understanding may be had of startling 
conditions on the Mississippi River, where we are now annu- 


1 From 1907 to 1913, inclusive, the tonnage given under the head o: the Olio River 
includes the Illinois, Cumberland, and Tennessee Rivers also, 





APPENDIX: TO THE CON 


Shipments and receipts of freight at St. Louis, etc.—Continucd. 


RECEIPTS—continued. 


Upper | Lower 
Missis- | Missis- 


Mis- 
souri 
River. 


Ohio 
River. 


s Total by 
sippi rail. 


tiver. 


sippi 
River. 


Tons. 
27, 326, 838 
31, 682, 405 
29, 267, 488 
31, 330, 451 

2, 432, 801 


Tons. 
160 | 


Tons. 
67, 395 
54, 450 240 | 
62, 060 499 | 2 
45, 875 910 | 


Tons. 
1900......22..) 26,306 
1910 ‘ 13,390 
Ri iedeo owe 37, 480 
24, 060 


97 7" 
2/, (30 


159, 730 | 251, 5§ 27,075, 248 
75,410 | 143,540 

201, 800 | 301, 

151,580 | 222, 42 5 | 31. 108) 028 


| 
166, 735 211, 125 | | 3%, 221, 676 


. [~ | 
Tons. | Tons. 
11, 275 | 5, 380 ama 


shipments at St. Louis by rail and by water hen 


years given. 


ceinpts and 


the Merchants’ 


[From reports of Exchange, St. Louis.] 


Grand 


rail. total 


Total by 
water. 


Total by | 


Tons. 
10, 783, 589 
se, 505, 733 

, 313,349 


' 
| 
Tons. Tons. |} 
1, 831, 385 
1, 265, 592 | % 240, 141 | 
757, 590 | 24,555, 750 
370, 425 | 33, 141,663 | 39,512,088 
191, 965 | 51,726, 135 51, 918, 100 
369, 295 | 45,939,995 | 47,309, 290 
265, 720 | 51, 476,639 | 51,749,359 
258, 709 54, 350, 851 | 


8, $52, 204 | 


54, 609, 560 


FOUR MILLION WANTED FOR MORB LAND RECLAMATION. 


To show what Missouri and Illinois Members are up against 
quote briefly from proceedings of the Upper Mississippi Drain- 
» Association as reported in the Globe Democrat of November 


The chief topie under discussion was 
aid dn completing levees between Rock Island and Cairo. 
done, according to statements made at the meeting, with $4,000,000. 
It was pointed out that $66,000,000 has been appropriated by the 
Government for work scuth of Cairo and a very small amount for the 
river north of Caire. It was decided to ask the next session of Congress 
to appropriate $1,000,000 a year for this work. 

Sure. But why stop at $1,000,000 or $4,000,000, when the 
lower Mississippi has had more than $60,000,000 and nearer 
$100,000,000 from the Government largely for land reclamation? 
Why not demand that for every dollar spent on the lower river 
reclamation work and every dollar spent on the Missouri River 
reclamation work an equal amount should be spent on the upper 
river? In short, why not throw open the Federal Treasury 
doors and take over every land reclamation and private water- 
power project in the country? If one gets a grab, why not all? 
Incidentally this is the T80,000-acre rec lamation project covered 
by the resolution just offered. 


a plan to obtain Government 
This can be 


Is NOT COL, TOWNSEND'S JUDGMENT SOUND?—IT 


RIVER PROJECTS. WHY NOT? 


CALLS A HALT ON 598 


Again, I quote from Col. Townsend’s remarkable address 
before the river and harbor lobby which was extended in the 
Recorp of December 11, 1915. Therein he says: 

Specifically the writer would not abandon any navigable stream in 
the Mississippi Valley that has been partially improved, but would 
leave 58 of them in their statu quo, confining operations to snagging 
and the maintenance of existing works and would concentrate :appro- 
priations on opening up a channel of the capacity of that existing on 
the lower and middle Mississippi to Chicago and Pittsburgh * * 

If the facilities thus afforded by the Government are utilized, the 
upper Mississippi and the Missouri Rivers should then receive attention. 

Col. Townsend calls a halt on the upper Mississippi and the 
Missouri River improvements until the $100,000,000 Ohio and 
$275,000,000 lower Mississippi projects are finished, and if these 
streams are ever utilized (?) then go on with the remaining 58 
projects, including the Missouri and upper Mississippi. He is 
umply sustained in his demand for a halt on the 58 projects. 


OFFICIAL STATISTICS, 


In order to show how unreliable are statements uttered in 
debate, bocsting the average waterway, I append some striking 
statistics tuken from the Engineers official report of “ com- 
merce” on the upper Mississippi, which show the enormous ex- 
travagance and waste of money on that part of the river. 

Keeping in mind that actual commerce on the river has prob- 
ably decreased 95 per cent during the past few years, during 
which time $28,000,000 of Government funds has been dumped 
into this 600-mile stretch during that period, let us see how the 
Chief of Engineers excuses an allotment in 1917 of over 91,000,- 
000 in addition to the balance on hand and in addition to ap- 


proximately $30,000 per mile already spent on this project. 


YGRES SION AL RECORD. 


Sen es 


——~——e 


Examine his statement of commerce, taken from page 2437 of 
the Chief Engineer's report for 1914. It will not be found e asily 
in the index. 

The report says the quantity of freight carried by all box 


including the rock and brush used in Government work and = 


including logs and lumber floated down the stream, {s as follows 


and then follows a table, of which 772,392 tons hauled 9.445- 


ton-miles, valued at $781,897, is for material used by the Gov rt 
ment in improving the river. 


Upper 


pn River freight statement for 1913. 


| | 
Designation. | short tons. | Ton-miles. 
| 
ati : ae = gl } 
aa 64,489 | 30, 245, 340 | 
Rafted lum! er, Shingles, ete } 13,570 | aoorae! 
Miscellaneous [reight 1, 294, 864 29,310 | 
United States material | 2,392 | 376 


Total 2,145,315 | 56, 320, 373 


| 
} 


1913. 


as froigat traffic, 


Amount. 
Articles. —— 


| Costumary units. 
! 


Valuation. 
Short tons. 


Apples f 3 11, 505 
Automobiles. a] 6, 034 
i | 149, 190 pieces. 981 
656, 644 cubie yards. ! 82, 450 
4.305 tens......... } 4,305 
26,2: 36 tons. —e 26, 2356 


$200, 218 
9, 545, 950 
3,052 
170, 191 
34, 378 
90, 400 
77, 431 
| le 3, 565 ti ons 359, 319 
| 6,539 tons , 666, 600 
268,103 cubic yards. 195, 242 
2,615 WOMB... wonncee 44, 269 
3,056,000 pieces.... 10,575 
58,954 head 5, 218, 730 
8,904,380 feet b.m. 98,2 463, 631 
19,167,689 feet b. m. 30, 408 
17,101 tone. ....... 17, 101 
3,550 bushels. ..... 55 
535 143 cubie yards. 708, 066 
430,173. cubic yards. | 562, 040 
"11,428 tons. 11, 428 | 
622,000 pieces... area 65 
23,501 26, 609 
11,500 bushels. .. 382 | 
21,847 cords , 248 
74,043 COMB. < cwccee 7” 042 


2, 107, 830 
17 ‘ 75 
562, 077 
209, 143 
246, 229 
1, 866 
6, 540, 900 
12, 347 
108, 213 
5, 366, 996 | 


2,145,315 | 32, 705, 137 | 





Referring to the 1913 statement, let us he iefly examin: 
items, which show some remarkable facts. 


ENGINEER’S STATISTICS 
15,315 tons in 1913, so the Chie! 
what? Let us see: 


OF COMMERCE (?). 


reached 2.1 
Tons of 


“ Commerce ” 
Engineers reperts. 


Brush for river construction work 

Gravel dredged from river__ 

Roek for river work___--~~-~- 

Sand dredged from river 

Legs that have floated for 50 years_....._......._.-.~... 
Lumber and wood barged___—- 

Animals ferried across river- wad 

Automobiles ferried across river 


Re icnitiicnnbed 


All could be floated in 2 or 3 feet of water, leaving 170.) 
tons of questionable commerce remaining, which was ha! 
on an average of 26 miles or thereabouts. 

What a legislative travesty when eleven-twelfths of the co 
merce for which $1,000,000 was allotted by the Chief of 1) 
neers is of that character. Who weighed the brush? W 
weighed the logs? Who weighed the rocks, gravel, sand, and 
forth, used in the river work? Where was it earried and 
what purpose? Was it floated 1 mile or 10 miles? Who knows 
Why measure Government material for river work, anyw2) 


A WONDERFUL SYSTEM IN VALUING “ COMMERCE.” 


The Chief of Engineers says that 26,609 tons of horses w: 
carried a mile and a half across the river and their value w: 
$6,540,900, or one-fifth of the total. Other live stock carri: 
across the river, he says, was valued at $5,218,730; and then, 
eap the climax, this report adds that 6,034 tons of automobiles 
ferried across the river were valued at $9,545,950. 

Nearly two-thirds of all the glowing commerce valuations 0!) 
the upper Mississippi, including Government sand, rock, 20 


4 











os 


ernvel, turns out to be animals and automobiles ferried across 
the river. 

Again, how much of the remaining 170,000 tons was repair 
material or Government supplies out of a total 772,000 tons 
reported? How much was duplicated before it could boost a 
million-dollar allotment for the upper river? 


LOSS IN 1915 COMMERCE, 


Last session I inserted in the Recorp a statement of con- 
ditions on the upper Mississippi showing that nine-tenths of the 
inoney how spent on the river is being wasted, according to the 
judgment of pilots and captains of boats on the river. I will 
not repeat that testimony, but for fear it may be construed that 
the analysis of freight on the river above submitted was an 
exceptional year, I offer the commerce statement on page 2623 
of the last Engineer’s Report (1916), wherein the same condition 
exists, excepting that the so-called commerce on this deserted 
river decreased about 15 per cent within three years, while the 
average haul on this 700-mile stretch of river decreased from 
26 miles in 1913 to 18 miles in 1915, or nearly 30 per cent. 

What can more fully disclose the extravagance of our water- 
way pork barrel than this-project, and it is only one of many 
heretofore disclosed. Appended is the 1915 commerce report on 
the upper Mississippi, page 2623, Engineer’s Report (1916). 


Upper Mississippi River freight statemcnt for 1915. 








Designation. Short tons.| Ton-miles. Value. 
tic atic iininben -|— — iceteotee wae 
Rafted [mete Oe TOER . 2. cc cccscscecuscsccces 7,612 , 3,434,700 £108, 809 
Miscellancousfreight ........-cccccccccccceeces |} 1,247,981 | 23,535,175 | 52,226,135 
United States material .......cccccccccccccerss | 628,075 | 6,590,415 | 450, 183 
POI evidds « 6esewccensdcéccsnaeds | 1,883,668 | 33,560,290 | 52,785,118 


— ae - - ee —— L - —E 
There is an increase from 1894 of 115,407 short tons in miscellaneous 
ton-milesincreased 11,489,183 and the value $11,461,077. 


ijreight. The 


Classified freight traffic, 1915. 
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Food-Shortage Warning. 


OF REMARKS 


ION. WILLIAM E 


or 


. MASON, 


ILLINOIS 


In true House or Represenrarives, 
Friday, June 8, 1917. 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 


;} extend my remarks in the Recorp I include an article by William 
Hale Thompson, mayor of Chicago, at Chicago April 26, 1917, on 
the food question. 

The article is as follows: 
FOOD-SHORTAGE WARNING, 
[By William Hale Thompson, mayor of Chicago.] 
CHICAGO, April 19. 








| | { 
{Amount in custom- | Amountin | , Average | : 
Articles. ary units. short tons. Value. hau!, | Ton-miles 
| Mile : 
DOR. < aecunee | 5,219,500 pieces... . 5 £501, 947 | 10.0 $153, 550 
Brush.....ccede 525,429 cubic yards 45, 67! 153, 584 | 27.4 1, 802, 242 
Cement........ 1008 tons. .2...... 1, 60! 7,919 | 8.2 | 13, 102 
Coal. 27 503 tons........ 27, 893 90, 283 | 13. 8 | 384, 104 | 
3, 633 70, 325 7.9 95, 491 
3,324 119, 686 5.95 | 19, 831 
‘“ 7,357 020 6.3 | 46, 600 
| 314,614 cubic yards 471, 070 32, 492 &.1 | 3, 803, 416 
3,186 tons......... 3, 186 3,771 | 4.95 15, 785 
5,297 300 pieces. ... 1, S31 25, 410 287.3 526, 160 
79,805 head........) 39, 968 \, 657 1.4 56, 035 
2,128,000 feet b. m. .! 9, 829 5, 458 20.0 196, 733 | 
| 12,420,696 feet b. m. 18, 624 , 599 | 25.6 | 6,064,888 
-| 102,544 tons....... 102, 544 , 085 | 74.3 7. 619, 296 
’ | 26,276 bushels..... 121 421 | 2.9 1, 212 
ROK i vucenes | 288,325 cubic yards 407, 051 S31 2.8 5, 216, 141 
SOOO. <vasennee 287 127 cubic yards 430,391 | 9, 548 | 4,1 1,775, 618 
alls... s<ceeuae 6,771 tons..... a 6, 771 9, 323 15.3 103, 553 
hingles.....0.. 1,131,000 pieces....| 116 393 1.2 14 
PesINS . <vaanban iets ese en 24, 105 74, 300 1.1 26, 139 
Wheat. ..cscse | 97,405 bushels..... 2, 573 98, 148 3.6 9, 282 
Wood, ,...0cc20 | 20,012 cords....... 31, 418 100,837 | 18.1 567, 690 
Miscellaneous. .| 209,052 tons....... 209, 052 | 22,472,640} 24.5 | 5,133,278 
WON Mb ides va civccecac'e 1, 883, 668 | 52,785, 118 17.8 | 33,560,290 


Analyze this so-called commerce, which is made up of 1,300,000 | 


tons of gravel, rock, and sand, hauled from 4 to 12 miles, and 
ferriage with over 200,000 tons lumped as “ miscellaneous,” 
compared to 71,000 three years before, hauled 24 miles. 

And for that we have already paid out or appropriated $28,- 
000,000 ; and $605,000 balance, uncontracted for and unexpended 


was in the hands of the engineers on March 1 last for this part | 


of the river. 

I have heretofore offered an analysis of official statistics on 
the Missouri, Cumberland, Tennessee, Ohio, and other rivers. 
On no single river can any appreciable commerce be shown 
through improvements, but on the Mississippi and some other 


rivers the commerce has steadily decreased while fabulous | 


amounts have been placed in the rivers. 

_ How any defense of this wasteful practice can be defended 
in this period of unexampled high taxes is beyond comprehen- 
sion. This is the time, if ever, to stop waste, and the best way 
to stop a small part of it is by defeating the pending river and 
harbor bill, which covers items that earry over $30,000,000 re- 
maining in balances unexpended. 


To the People of Chicago: 
In view of the constantly increasing seriousness of the food situation 
I deem it my duty, as your mayor, to call public attention not only 


to 
the present scant supply of foods for domestic consumption, their in 
creasing cost, and diminishing quantity, but also to the more serious 
danger which, to my mind, the future holds, viz, that hunger and starva 
tion will visit the homes of Chicago before the next winter is over 


unless provision is forthwith made against such dire calamity. 

At the city of Aurora, Ill., August 7, 1915. at a public mass mecting, 
in an address which I delivered, among other things I said: 

“In discussing conditions which are essentially local to the United 
States and concern our internal policies, | want it distinctly understood 
that I am not criticizing the foreign war policy of the Vresident. In 
times like these it is the plain duty of every American citizen to support 
his Government as against the government any other country. The 
course of the x.dministration in adopting and advising a course of strict 
neutrality is very commendable, and has the approval of every right- 
thinking American. It is with the utmost respect for the attitude of 
our Chief Executive and a desire to support the foreign war policy of 
the administration that I venture to suggest that we have not gone far 
enough into the middle of the road. This enlightened Nation should 
take a broader ground and a more advanced position than we have as 
yet taken or any other nation has heretofore taken, 

“There have been times in our history when our people have felt 
injured because other governments have extended aid and comfort to the 
enemies of this Republic, although it was clearly within the legal 
rights of the citizens of such other nations to furnish arms and ammu- 
nition for use against us. 

“The occasion of the present war in Europe furnishes us a splendid 
opportunity for a practical application of the Golden Rule to show the 
civilized world that we are willing to.do unto others as we would they 
should do unto us. 


“There is no question in law that our citizens have a right to sell 
munitions of war to any er all the nations engaged in the mighty con- 
flict; but think what the effect of the action would be if our citizens, 


voluntarily, and as a contribution to the peace of the world, should say 





to the war-crazed nations of Europe, * We will sell you. food; we will 
sell you clothing; we wll sell you medicines and hospital supplies; we 
will sell you anything out of our bursting granaries, enormous ware- 
houses, and depots that would tend to relieve human suffering or dis- 
tress, but we will not sell yon death-dealing implements of war with 
which to kill, maim, or wound your fellow human beings. That afti- 
tude, I believe, wouid tend to discourage the dreadful carnage which 
has drenched the soil of Europe with human blood, brought misery and 
agony of mind and body to untold millions, and put the blush of shame 
on the cheek of outraged civilization. 

‘My plea 1s to American citizens in their individual capacitile not 
collectively as the Government—to stop shipments of arms and an 
munitions intended for killing and maiming human beings It matters 
not to me who may for the time being be in the ascendancy in Europe 

} and it matters not to me whether one brand or another of the many 
revolutionary parties in Mexico be the under dog in that fight Th 
are no exceptions to the divine commandment, * Thou shalt not kill.’ 

My words on that occasion were inspired by the n that 
commercial America continued in its policy of furnishing : nunitic 
and implements of war to some of the belligerents in Europe that we 
would ultimately be involved in a war with those count again 
which our death dealing supplies were ed 

We are now in the great war. (Questions and d 
how we got in or why we got in are too late, because of the fact that th 

| Congress of the United States, at the solicitation of t1 Pre ! ha 
formally declared that we are at war with the most formir military 
power of history. That fact alone should impel us to pause for contem 
plation. If America, as is generally believed, has become intoxicated by 
the unprecedented prosperity which the European war has brought to 
us it is now time to get sober. Let us chart our present position and 
lay our course for the immediate future. 


| but these times are not normal. 


Ours isa great country. Speaking approximately, we have 100,000,000 


people, a total wealth of twenty-five hundred billion dollars, and 
$4,000,000,000 in money available for circulation, which equals $40 
for every man, woman, and child in the country. Our crop of grains i 


about five and a half billion bushels per annum 

In normal times there is plenty for all our people and some to spare, 
Since August, 1914, the able-bodied men 
of Europe have been taken out of the ranks of the producers and placed 
under arms, with the result that it has fallen to our lot to furnish 
food not only for millions in arms but largely also to the noncom 
batant population. In this way we have exchanged our foodstuffs for 


money and securities until we now find ourselves as a people very 
wealthy but short of food. Reliable statistics collected by the Govern 
ment and by private agencies show that an alarming shortage how 
exists, and this condition is reflected by the soaring prices in the food 


markets. In 1915, when our granaries were bursting under thelr golden 


load, flour was selling at about $6 per barrel; now those granaries are 
depleted and flour is setling at $14 per barrel. 
found change in the situation. 


There has been a pro 
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ificant to me that on Sunday, April 22, when lake 
opened, there were four and a half million bushels 
of wi ‘ of our elevators in 24 hours for shipment to the 
Atlant i rl. That one day’s shipment from thls market repre- 
the yield in 1916 from 265,000 acres, or 400 square miles. 
Congres t the request of the President, signalized our entry into 
the war by authorizing a bond issue of $7,000,000,000, the greatest 
ammount money ever dedicated at one time to war purposes in the 
history of the world. This first installment of the cost of the war to 
the people of this country may be appreciated when we stop to con 
si’or that it means incurring a debt of $70, with interest, for every 


sented 


min, woman, and child in this country, and the interest alone on it 
will be $245,000.000 per year, or $2.45 per capita! This is the first 
step in a financial way; others will probably follow. 

In the words of the present Speaker of the National House of 
Representatives, an attempt is now being made “to bulldoze Con- 
gress’ into passing the administration bill, under which the young 
manhood of America could be forced or drafted into the Army and 
sent into che trenches on the battle fields of Europe. The proposed 
plan to raise an army of 2.000.000 men in this manner would permit 
the drafting of 10 per cent of the adult male population of the United 


three men amenable to military service, 
in Chicago it would mean that 50,000 of our young men 
be impressed for service The history of conscription or draft 
that it leads to trouble, and it is a drastic measure which should 
never be invoked until the life of the Republic is threatened. I am 
unalterably opposed to a draft for the purpose of forcing our young 
men into the trenches of Europe. 

In all this feverish preparation which has for fts avowed object the 
settlement of the trouble in Europe, there is little or nothing said or 
done about preparing our own country for the problems and situation 
we must meet. American humanity should be no less dear to us than 
European humanity! We have 100,000,000 of our own people right 
here at home, and ft is our sacred duty to safeguard them before we 
go abroad to reseue others. While all patriots agree that the Amer- 
iean flag, American rights, and American citizenship should be re- 
spected the world over, and should be protected by our Government, 
let us not forget that our first and paramount duty {ts to our own 
citizens at their firesides. It is just as important that American 
citizens and their property be safe on our Mexican border as on the 
high seas. 

Those who are most enthusiastic In their desire to recruit an army 
to send to Europe wonder why their efforts have not met with better 


States, out of 
and 


would 


or one 


us 


every 
to 


is 


success. To my mind, the answer is obvious. The American people 
do not believe that their greatest menace lies beyond the Atlantic 
Ocean. It comes from other directions and is perhaps now at our very 
doors. American soldiers have been shot dowu by Mexicans on Amer- 


ican soil; our citizens have been murdered in Mexico, their property 
destroyed, their treaty rights invaded, our women outraged, and our 
flag trampled in the dirt. It is for these reasons that I am now 
raising my voice in opposition to a policy of depleting this country of 
its men, food, and money and exposing us to a situation more dangerous 
and more imminent. 

Hunger will stalk through our fair land and grim want will visit 
the homes of hicago unless Congress puts into effect a policy of con- 
servation under which the exportation of food will be restricted to 
make it eertain that our own people shall not suffer the agonies of 
starvation and from the disease and pestilence which follow in its 
wake. A curb must be put upon our export of foodstuffs, which aow 
seems to be limited only by the capacity of the ships that are carrying 
our food abroad. 

In view of the grave situation which confronts this great industrial 
community of Chicago, and in order to bring it te the attention of our 
people so that we might relieve to some extent the conditions which 
seem to be rushing upea us, I joined in the movement known as the 
municipal garde. brreau, which now has its headquarters in the 
mayer’s office. te encoursge and assist the people of Chicago to pro- 
duce all the feed possible in all available places. The movement has 
become widespread, but is pitiably inadequate, although several thousand 
have taken up the work in an effort to minimize the danger which con- 
fronts us. 

Therefore, | deem it my duty solemnly to urge the people of Chi- 
cago to raise as much foodstuff as possibile in our city. Everyone who 
has a tillanl’ back yard shculd spade it up and plant it without delay. 
Community centers should be organized. Vacant lots and other pieces 
of ground that can not be obtained by citizens themselves may be had 
through the garden bureau operating in the mayor’s office. This bureau 
will render such otner acsistance as it can, but this work should be 
done by the individuals independently wherever practicable on account 
of the shortness of time in which to organize. 

I have issued orders (. all department heads, ward superintendents, 
and other employees of the city of Chicago to cooperate and assist the 
citizens in every way. Each passing day lessens the opportunity to 
provide for the tuture, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
MOSES P. KINKAID, 
OF NEBRASKA, 
In tHe House or RepresENnTATIVES, 
Friday, May 4, 1917. 


Mr. KINKAID. While the United States is making war in 
behalf of the political liberty of foreign nations I can not under- 
stand how the cause will be advanced by tearing down a prin- 
cipal bulwark of free government in our own Republic. 

If it is not the purpose of section 4 of this bill to override 
Article I of the Constitution, I respectfully challenge its spon- 
sors to tell what its object may be. In my judgment, viewed 


HON. 


in the light of the constitutional inhibition, it carries on its face 
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its own condemnation. Absurd as it seems to me, it is ay 
attempt to enact into law that which the Constitution express! y 
forbids. If it does not abridge freedom of speech or the richts 
of the press, it accomplishes nothing; if it does abridge eit}, 
it fails to become a law, because expressly forbidden by 
Constitution, 3 

The first clause of section 4 reads: 

_ Ssc. 4. When the United States is at war, the publishing willful] 
information with respect to the movement, numbers, description 
disposition of any of the armed forces of the United States in naval . 
military operations, or with respect to any of the works intended 
the fortification or defense of any place, which information is useful 
the enemy, is hereby prohibited. 

It seems not to be disputed that the full scope of this clay 
is covered by other sections of the bill; neither is it gainsaid ¢! 
the law on treason fully covers such cases, so the enactment 
this clause would be superfluous. But the second clause, whi: 
completes the sentence, is very objectionable to me and. in 
judgment, very vulnerable. I am frank to say that it is too ne 
and original, as weil as exceptional, for its intended or pecu 
province to have been heretofore provided for, as it has jy 
with the first clause. 

This second clause reads: 


t 


And the President may from time to time, by proclamation, dex 
the character of such above-described information which in his opi: 
is not useful to the enemy, and thereupon it shall be lawful to pu 
the same. , 

These two clauses, comprising one sentence, are in direct 
flict with Article I of the Constitution, which reads: 

Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of reli 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridging the freedo: 
speech or of the press ; or the right of the people peaceably to assem 
and to petition the Government for a redress of grievances. 

Section 4 of the bill is intended to accomplish no other » 
pose than to abridge the freedom of speech and of the press: 
hence its absurdity and futility, because the result musi 
essentially that, if we shall pretend to pass such an act, it \ 
be “no law,” because, as I have pointed out before, expres 
forbidden by the Constitution. 

We observe that the first clause prehibits the publication 
such matter concerning military operations as “is useful to th: 
enemy.” This is very desirable, but, as I have said before, this 
evil is already amply provided against. But the second clause 
to which I earnestly object, prohibits also the publication 
what is “ not useful to the enemy.” Thus the two clauses, t:! 
together, prohibit both what will be useful to the enemy) 
what will not be useful to the enemy; hence, both what will be 
harmful and harmless. Further than this, the two clause 
taken together, prohibit the publishing of anything whatever on 
the subject matter covered. The only justification for maki 
two classes and providing for each separately is contained 
the second clause with reference to publishing what “ will 
be useful” to the enemy in the provision therein that 
President may from time to time, by proclumation, declare | 
character of such above-described information which in 
opinion is not useful to the enemy, and thereupon it shal! 
lawfui to publish the same.” 

Mark you, it will not be lawful to publish what “is not us: 
to the enemy " until the President by proclamation permits ¢ 
to be done. In other words, a citizen shall not orally mention 
nor a newspaper publish in its columns even what would not be 
useful to the enemy unless and until the President by proclan 
tion shall grant permission so to do. 

But it will be observed that, while the making of such 
proclamation is authorized or permitted, it is not obligato: 
it is not required to be made and need not be made at all, 
nevertheless it will not be lawful to publish even what is ! 
useful to the enemy until such license be granted. 

Let it not be forgotten that the “ publishing” which 
hibited includes oral as well as written means of disseminati! 
information. Webster defines “to publish,” “to make pub! 
or known, either by words, writing, or printing, what befo: 

yas private or unknown.” The consequence is that no inili- 
vidual would be allowed even to mention publicly or in private 
conversation what would not be useful to the enemy until per- i 
mission be gained by proclamation duly made, It is every ind 
vidual as well as all the newspapers in the land who woul 
thus be restrained. P 

We have noticed that in the first clause of section 4 the pub : 
cation of what “ will be useful to the enemy ” is unqualified! / 
prohibited. On the other hand, very appropriately, the pub- | 
lishing of what is “ not useful to the enemy” is not expressly 
prohibited, but it is prohibited by implication. The question 
presents itself: If what is not useful to the enemy is to be pro- 
hibited, why not say so in language just as direct as that em- 
ployed in the first clause? Should not the Congress deal fairly 


is 
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with the people in passing penal laws by making the laws ko | 


plain that he who rurs may read? But to be clearly understood 
the second clause reads: 

And the President may from time to time by proclamation declare 
the character of such above-described information which, im his opinion, 
is not useful to the enemy, and thereupon it shall be lawful to publish 
the same, 


It will be observed that it is nowhere expressly stated that 
it shall be unlawful to publish what is not useful to the enemy 
until the proclamation has been made. 3ut the last line states 
“and thereupon it shall be lawful to publish the same,” meaning 
after such proclamation shall have been made. 

For further comment on this phase ef the make-up of the 
second clause I deem it sufficient to quote from a distinguished 
author, when writing of the progress made in freedom of speech 
and press during our Colonial period, at the stage when even 
the laws by which people were to be governed and condemned 
were not made known to the people, and yet the inexorable legal 
requirement then obtained, as it does now, that everyone must 
know the law at his own peril. This author says: 

Even the laws were not at first ——- for general circulation, 
and it seemed to be thought desirable by the magistrates to keep the 
people in ignorance of the precise boundary between that which was 
lawful and that which was prohibited, as more likely to make them 
avoid doubtful actions. 

It goes without saying that such a governmental condition con- 
stituted rank tyranny, which, thanks to the freedom of speech 
and of the press, has been overcome. The people now not only 
read the laws when they are made but participate actively in 
making them by keeping the Congress and legislatures advised 
as to their sentiments and wishes, and in a number of States, 
by the process of the referendum vote, actually become the legis- 
lators themselves. 

In passing it is interesting to note that the first open debate 
in our Senate took place in 1798; previous to this the Members 
having observed the injunction of secrecy. In contrast to the 
Senate the House of Representatives sat with open doors from 
the first, and it is fitting, in view of this fine tradition, that its 
Members of to-day stand loyally for this principle of free speech 
and a free press. 

A wonderful evolution has taken place since the seyenteenth 
century, when the people were kept in ignorance of everything 
that concerned their welfare. The first printers were considered 
vutlaws, and were treated as such, but step by step the rights 
to free speech and a free press have been gained. Many a rec- 
ord of this progress has been printed in blood, but these records 
have taught democracy that the press is a power for good, to be 
fostered and encouraged. 

But it is not for the sake of the press that freedom of the 
word spoken, written, and printed is to be protected ; it is for the 
good of the institution of democracy, for the advancement of 
education, and the dissemination of knowledge. * 

It should not be lost sight of that, contained in this same 
Article I, and coupled with the clauses safeguarding freedom of 
speech and the press, is the clause intended to insure religious 
liberty. The clause reads: 

Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof. 

Tt necessarily follows that if free speech can be abridged by 
legislative enactment the Congress may supplant the faiths we 
have now by new-fangled cults or even decree an established 
religion. 

It must be remembered that this very article safeguarding 
freedom of speech and the press is the first amendment ever 
made to the Constitution of the United States, an amendment 
which testifies to the persistent battle for this privilege univer- 
Sally regarded as essential to the existence and perpetuity of 
free government. 

The States have always guarded this privilege with jealous 
care, as evidenced by their constitutions, a few lines from sev- 
eral of which I shall here quote: 

Maine: Every citizen may freety speak, write, and publish his senti- 
ments on any subject, being responsible for the abuse of this liberty. 

New Hampshire: The liberty of the press is essential to the security 
of freedom in a State; it ought, therefore, to be inviolably preserved. 


Massachusetts: The liberty of the press is essential to the security 
of freedom in a State; it ought not, therefore, to be restrained in this 
Commonwealth. - 

., Connecticut : No law shall ever ‘be passed to curtail or restrain the 
liberty of speech or of the press. 

New York: Every person may freely speak, write, and publish his 
Sentiments on all subjects, being responsible for the abuse of that right ; 
and no law shall be passed to restrain or abridge the liberty of speech 
or of the press. 

Pennsylvania: That the printing press shall be free to every person 
who may undertake to examine the proecedings of the legislature, or 
any branch of the government, and no law shall ever be made to 
restrain the right thereof. 

Nebraska : Every person may freely speak, write, and publish on all 
Bubjects, being responsible for the abuse of that liberty. 
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It ought to be very plain that 


at the exigencies of war should not 
permit us to override the guaranties ef our constitution N 
tional and State. In fact, it is during grent crises that the 
necessity is more likely to arise for invoking constitutional cuar- 
anties. The case of Ex parte Milligan, reported in the Seventy- 
first Wallace, United States Supreme Court Reports, page 2, # 


presents an instance in point. This case involved the question 





of the jurisdiction of a military court during the Civil War to 
try Milligan under circumstances when it was claimed that th 
United States courts possessed exclusive jurisdiction in such 
eases. I shall let it suffice here to quote the words used by t! 
very learned and preeminent jurist, Jeremiah Black, counsel fi 
Milligan, who said: 

It is precisely in time of war and civil commotion that we should 
double the guards upon the Constitution. If the sanitary regulation 
which defend the health of a city are ever to be relaxé it ought cer- 
tainly not to be done when pestilence is abroad. 

When the Mississippi shrinks within its natural channel and creep 
lazily along the bottom the inhabitants of the adjoining shore have no 

| need of a dike to save them from inundation, but when the booming flood 
comes down from above and swells into a volume which rises high above 
the plain on either side, then a crevasse in the levee becomes a most 
serious thing. So in peaceable and quiet times our legal rights are in 
little danger of being overborne, but when the wave of arbitrary pow 
lashes itself into violence and rage and goes surging up against the 
riers which were made to cenfine it, then we need the whole strength of 


an unbroken Constitution to save us from destructicn. 


To abridge the press at this juncture would be to strike down 
one of our strongest weapons for the war. Think what a wonder- 
ful service the newspapers are performing, and gratuitously, in 
advertising for sale the liberty bonds, and every issue of every 
newspaper contains a longer or shorter article tending to incul- 
cate and to solidify loyalty to the Stars and Stripes. 

History proves that the rate of advancement of civilization and 
political liberty has been in proportion to the degree of freedom 
of speech and the press exercised in their behalf: and that with- 
out these principal factors we should not have attained 
mocracy or a republican form of government. 

The crux of the question is whether we shall preserve our in- 
stitutions by firmly maintaining the freedom of speech and the 
press, as safeguarded by both National and State constitutions, 
surrender the same and thereby repudiate government 
people, for the people, and by the people. 
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In tux House or REPRESENTATIVES. 
Friday, June 8, 1917. 


Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. Mr. in compliance 
with permission granted me I insert in the Recorp an address 
delivered at Fullerton, Nebr., on Saturday, May 12, by Hon 
David H. Mercer; I also insert a reference to the program of 


Speaker, 









that day as published in the Nebraska State Journal: 
FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF NEBRASKA STATEHOOD H TORICAL PAGI 
STAGED—180 INDIANS TOOK PART IN FULLERTON ¢ EBL 
FULLERTO NE! Wa 

Ninety historical! and patriotic floats, depicting the prog and his 
tory of Nebraska, were presented in a grand pas nt Saturda Ib 
the Fullerton Band and 180 Indians from the Genoa Indian Sel and 
a real Pawnee scout, John Williamson, of Genoa. The town schools 
and country schools in the entire county, lodges, clubs, churches, and 
pioneers cooperated under the leadership of County Supt. Chioe ©, 
Baldridge, and succeeded in making this the greatest celebration in 
this part of the State. The pageant was followed by a folk dance, flag 
drill, and prairie fire pageant presented by the Fullerton pupils, after 
which a historical program was staged. David H. Mercer, of Omaha, 
delivered the main address on the history and progress of Nebraska. 
The Indian school orchestra of 11 members, under the direction of 
N. 8S. Nelson furnished music. J. H. Kemp gave an address on Nance 
County reminiscences. Mrs. E. B. Penney, one of Nebraska three 
school-teacher heroines, told of the bl ird of 1888 Reminiscences 
of Pawnee Scout John Williamson was read by Mrs. Matson, danghter 
of Mr. Williamson and the first white girl born in Nance County. Su 
S. B. Davis gave an address on “ The Indian of today and yesterd 
and the delegation of the 180 Indian boys and gi n thelr hie r 
forms and their trained orchestra demonstrated the progress of tl 
Indian. Eight primary Indian tots danced the minuet. ‘Twe hur I 
men, women, boys, and girls took part in the pageants and J ran 
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File 113, by Gaboriau, is the most interesting detective 
story I ever read. Events in the lives of Daniel Boone, Kit 
Carson, and our own Buffalo Bill (William Cody) have often 
thrilled me through and through, To read of the deeds of 
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Jolin Paul Jones, Farragut, Dewey, and other heroes of the 
to hasten the blood through my veins a little bit faster, 
while the names of Mollie Pitcher, Nathan Hale, and Joan of 
Are excite my patriotic impulses to greater emotions. The 
inonoplane in the air, the submarine under the sea, and the 
locomotive on land each tell of the genius of man; but most 
wonderful of all is the earth, the planetary system, and man 
himself—all the creation of God Almighty. 

Once upon a time Nebraska was the arm of a great sea—a 
salted sea—and it throbbed with animal life. Mollusks, relative 
to the oyster, were abundant. Shells of large size and great 
beauty decorated the shore line. Bird life was _ prolific—-all 
sizes and hues—some as large as an ostrich, and they could 
fly and swim. Crocodiles of enormous proportions, reptiles, 
big and little; and many of them could fly. Land lizards 100 
feet long and 30 feet tall stalked through the forests. All na- 
ture seemed to live in the superlative degree. In the course of 
time great upheavals of the earth’s surface occurred. Moun- 
tains and valleys were created, and with them came a radical 
change in climate and in animal and vegetable life. The sea 
disappeared, new land formed, and what we now call Ne- 
braska became part of a fresh-water lake over 120,000 square 
miles in area—a lake much larger than the combined areas of 
the Great Lakes of America. A semitropical climate then pre- 
vailed. Large forests of Sequoias—same as the gigantic trees 
of California—lined the shores of this lake and nodded their 
tops to the sun and moon, the tallest ones seeming to woo the 
stars. The fig, the palm, and the magnolia graced the scene, 
while the sassafras, oak, linden, pine, and cottonwood thrived 
in abundance. Eight species of monkeys chattered in the trees, 
and countless herds of horses fed upon the grasses. The ele- 
phant, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, and camel had each a place; 
and a very large animal, part elephant and part rhinoceros, 
with four fierce-looking horns—two over its nose and one over 
each eye—roamed through the forests at will. Wild hogs, in 
size from the raccoon to a small elk, were as plentiful as jack 
rabbits in Nebraska 50 years ago. One and three toed horses, 
otherwise like your Nance County horses, galloped through the 
country. Much of this life disappeared when earthquakes shook 
the earth to its very center and volcanoes belched forth lava 
in places 3,000 feet deep. At this time the plains of Nebrasks 
were lowered many feet, the direction of drainage changed, 
land became mountains, and lakes were converted into land. 
Then followed the glacial period, with enormous glaciers, 
mountainous in proportions, moving a few inches or a few feet 


sea is 


per day, crushing everything before them. Huge icebergs 
floated upon the surface of lakes, and the climate became 
frigid. Our Nebraska lake filled with mud and similar débris, 


and the Missouri, Platte, and other rivers drained the country 
to the ocean. New Rivers, like the Loup, Beaver, and Cedar, 
were formed, and here and there a lake survived. All these 
transformations in Nebraska, or what we now call Nebraska, 
consumed ages of time, and I have only referred to them to show 
you how interesting the study of this State is and that you 
may be encouraged to make further investigations, The potash 
deposits in the lakes of northern Nebraska belong to the story. 

In celebrating the fiftieth anniversary of Nebraska statehood 
we are paying respect to the noble women and men of the nine- 
teenth century who builded better than they knew when they 
settled here, for by so doing they not only converted a wilder- 
ness of prairie into a panorama of gardens, but they trans- 
planted from their various homes to our soil the acme of 
culture and refinement and laid the foundation of statehood so 
substantial and enduring that the Nebraska of to-day is one 
of our foremost Commonwealths in education, morality, agri- 
culture, commerce, and quality of citizenship. While we are 
only 50 years old as a State,, we can boast great antiquity in 
the field of romantic discovery. Goethe said that tradition 
ends with the third generation. That may be true, but an his- 
toric fact lives forever. To establish the historic fact—‘aye, 
there’s the rub.” The native races of northern Asia and the 
Indians of North and South America are classed as of the Mon- 
golian variety of the human race. I have been in China and 
Alaska and the resemblance of the people one to the other is 
very marked. At some time in the misty past Bering Sea was 
land and travel between Asia and America was uninterrupted 
by water. When Columbus observed land in the Atlantic 
Ocean in 1492 he thought he had arrived in India, and hence 
the name “Indian” which he gave to the newly discovered 
inhabitant-——-a name that stuck. Long before Christopher Co- 
lumbus came this way the Western Hemisphere was peopled 
by aboriginals, who gave way to the Indians. Seafaring 
Chinese during the fifth century sailed the Atlantic Ocean and 
touched the shores of North America. Irish monks settled Ice- 
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land in the eighth century and 100 years later the Norsem: 
came. In tlhe year 1000 Norwegians saw the coast of Ney 
foundland and camped upon land now known as Massacl) 
setts and Rhode Island, and Thorwald, an ancestor of Thor 
waldsen, the famous Danish sculptor, was buried on the shor 
of a Massachusetts bay. In 1492 Columbus, a native of Genoy 
Italy, but representing King Ferdinand and Queen Isabella o; 
Spain, landed in Cuba and Haiti and the following year < 
covered Porto Rico. The Cabots came in 1497 and explored i! 
North American coast for hundreds of miles. When the dis 
coveries of Columbus and the Cabots reached Spain the peo) 
throughout the kingdom were enthused to explore the N: 
Eldorado. “The life of a Spanish discoverer,” says Presco) 
“was one long daydream. Illusion after illusion chased 6) 
another, like the bubbles which the child throws off from | 
pipe, as bright, as beautiful, as empty. They lived in a worl 
of enchantment.” Spanish expeditions to the New World fo 
lowed each other in rapid succession. In 1519 Hernani 
Cortez, with 800 men, lands in Mexico, founds Vera Cruz, 1: 
conquers the entire country. In 1539-1543 Fernando de Soi 
and 600 others journey through what are now Florida, \| 
bama, Georgia, Arkansas, and Mississippi, and when near t}\ 
present site of Natchez the intrepid De Soto, discoverer of 1} 
Mississippi River, contracts a fever, dies, and the Father «| 
Waters becomes his tomb. The survivors of this expeditic 
300 in all, finally arrive in Mexico, and, for aught we kino 
some of them may have been the first of the Caucasian race t: 
feast their eyes upon these broad and fertile prairies, becaus 
we learn from history that 80 years before the Pilgrims land! 
at Plymouth Rock, 68 years before Hudson discovered th 
beautiful river which bears his name, 66 years before the fir- 
settlement of Jamestown, Va., and 23 years before Shakespeire 
was born Francisco Vasquez de Coronado, a Spanish cavalic: 
born in Salamanaca, Spain, and in 1540 governor of a provin 
in northern Mexico, gathered unto himself 300 Spaniards ani! 
800 natives and, mounted upon the best horses that gold could 
buy, started in this direction seeking the seven cities oi 
Cibola in the land of Quivira—cities where the streets blaze: 
with the shops of gold and silver smiths, where rare and prv- 
cious stones were abundant and without price, where peop! 
attired themselves in rich raiment and lived a life of luxury. 
Passing through the towns of the Hopi Indians in what is 
now called Arizona and New Mexico Coronado entered the Va 
ley of the Rio Grande. Here he found many Indian villages. hu‘ 
the people were poor. ‘The expedition tarried in this vallc 
during the winter. The seven cities vanished in gloom, for the 
winter was very severe. The Indian villages were destroye | 
and most of the Indians killed. One of the surviving Indian: 
who received the nickname “ Turk” because he wore a turbau 
and otherwise dressed himself to resemble a native of Turkey, 
informed Coronado that he had visited the land of Quivirs, 
that it was all that had been said of it, and that King Tartarr: 
ruled its rich and contented people. In the spring of 1541 1 
quest for gold and splendor was resumed, with Turk serving : 
official guide. After hundreds of miles of travel through waste 
and wilderness the expedition reached the banks of the Arixais 
and halted. Coronado was so discouraged that he divided his 
forces. He and 30 of his bravest companions proceeded nort! 
the rest of the party returning to the Rio Grande. Thus far tli 
had seen vast herds of bison or buffalo, which supplied the 
with food, raiment. and tents, but no Quivira. During the h 
days of July Coronado and his brave band ambled along, «1 
77 days after leaving the Valley of the Rio Grande they crosse\! 
the fortieth degree of latitude, which is the present souther 
boundary of Nebraska, and to quote the late Judge Savage, 0! 
Omaha, “ Here along the Republican River they found Quivir: 
here was Tartarrax, the hoary-headed old ruler of the land, but 
alas for the vanity of human expectations, the only precio! 
metals they saw was a copper plate hanging on the old chict 
breast; there was no musical bells, no gilded eagle, no silver 
dishes, no rosary, no image of the Virgin, no cross, no crow,” 
and I might add that the old king wore fewer clothes than ai 
usually seen on an Hawaiian dancer. The seven cities of Cibol 
went the way of all air castles; Quivira returned to dreamlan 
and Coronado appeased his wrath by hanging Turk to a wild 
plum tree. For 25 days the Coronado party traveled the country) 
between the Republican River and the Loups, giving special «' 
tention to its flora and fauna. They report many Indian villages 
along the way, which leads me to believe that at one time they 
may have dined upon buffalo steak not far from where we 
now stand. Coronado returned to Mexico a disappointed man, 
but he misjudged his discovery, for in reality he had found 
Quivira when he traversed what is now Nebraska, because our 
gold and silver are in the soil and not in mines, as last year we 
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produced more wealth from our soil than was taken from all the 
gold, silver, and diamond mines in the world. One-half our 
people live on farms and the value thereof is almost $3,000,- 
000.000—equal to the present gold supply in America. Last 
vear we received over $8,000,000 for our dairy products, and 
our poultry and eggs brought in as much more. We raised over 
200,000,000 bushels of corn, 70,000,000 bushels of wheat, and the 
same amount of oats. In acreage Nebraska is first in wild 
erasses, second in alfalfa, third in hay, and eighth in sugar 
beets. She stands fourth among the States in the number of 
cattle and hogs and sixth in the number of horses. Verily, this 
is Quivira, and the Coronado dream was true. 

In 1682, 141 years after the Spanish cavalier left this beau- 
tiful country, 150 years after De Soto discovered the Missis- 
sippi River, and only 9 years after Joliet, a fur trader, and 
Marquette, a Jesuit missionary, had paddled their canoes 
down our greatest river to the mouth of the Arkansas, another 
famous explorer, La Salle, appeared upon the Mississippi, and 
he and party floated in their canoes to its mouth. La Salle, like 
the other representatives of France, entered this country by 
way of the St. Lawrence, while the Spaniards came from the 
Mexican frontier or via Cuba. La Salle, in the name of his 
sovereign, Louis XIV, immediately made claim to the vast 
empire drained by the Mississippi and to the west of it, and in 
honor of his king named the new possessions, Louisiana, a 
domain extending westward to the summit of the Rockies. 
Prior to this event Louis XIV had achieved a reputation as a 
“land grabber,” but this La Salle deal made him “ King of the 
craft.” In 1762, France and England being at war, the former 
country ceded Louisiana to Spain, the formal treaty being 
signed by England, France, and Spain in February, 1763. In 
the same treaty France ceded to England Canada and all her 
territory east of the Mississippi, and Spain gave Florida to 
England in exchange for Habana. In 1799 Napoleon Bona- 
parte, who had overthrown the Directory, settled the existing 
differences between the United States and France, and in 1800 
secured from Spain the retransfer of Louisiana to France. 

You will remember that the kings and queens of Europe have 
always been in the real estate business, and at no time have 
they been particular about title or consideration. In fact, the 
awful and inexcusable war now going on is founded upon inor- 
dinate greed for land and commerce. ‘The downfall of all kings 
is about due. Hasten the day. 

In 1808 England was making it uncomfortable for Trance, 
and Napoleon, rather than lose Louisiana to an enemy, sold 
it to the United States for $15,000,000—a bargain price, for we 
gave $5,000,000 for Florida, $7,200,000 for Alaska, and $25,- 
000,000 for the Danish West Indies. The purchase of Alaské 
really represents our gratitude to Russia for the aid she gave 
us during the Civil War, the $7,200,000 just about covering the 
expense of the Russian fleets in Atlantic and Pacific waters. 
Alaska was then considered worthless. She has turned out to 
be priceless. When Napoleon concluded the sale of Louisiana 
to us he said, “I now give England a maritime rival which 
sooner or later will humble her pride.” Prophetic words, for 
the War of 1812 followed, and to-day, without our assistance, 
both England and France would be vanquished instead of vic- 
tors. Thomas Jefferson was President when the Louisiana deal 
was negotiated, and desiring to know something of the land we 
had bought “sight unseen,” he organized the Lewis and Clark 
expedition, and instructed it to navigate the Missouri River 
to its source and hence find a waterway to the Pacific Ocean, 
making excursiens or explorations inland as seemed advisable 
to Lewis and Clark, who were officers in the Regular Army and 
competent surveyors. In July, 1804, this expedition was at the 
mouth of the Platte River, sojourned a few days at Belleview, 
held a council with the Indians at what is now Fort Calhoun, 
and made a pilgrimage almost to Nance County. 

John C. Calhoun, Secretary of War, sent Maj. Long on an ex- 
ploring expedition through this country in 1819. At Belleview 
he made treaties with various Indian tribes, one of which, the 
Pawnee, then numbered 6,000 people. Long ascended the Platte 
to the confluence of the North and South Loups, and most likely 
tramped across a part of what we now call Nance County. In 
1834 Congress declared this part of the west “ Indian country,” 
and made a treaty with the Pawnees that thereafter they should 
reside north of the Platte River, since which time they resided 
in this vicinity until their removal te Oklahoma. In 1842 John 
C. Fremont, then 29 years of age, accompanied by Kit Carson as 
guide, led the first of his five expeditions across the continent, 
little dreaming that some day he would be a major general in 
the United States Army, a United States Senator from the State 
= Caltemnin, and the first nominee of the Republican Party for 
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Nebraska at the Republican national convention at Chieago in 
1888, and in my charge. He was then 75 years of age, but his 
mind was active and he delighted us with what he saw and did 
in this wonderful West long before Nebraska was even dreamed 
of as a State. On this expedition Fremont ascended the Mis- 
souri River from St. Louis, thence up the Big and Little Blue 
until he turned north toward a large island in the Platte to tl 
westward of the present site of the city of Grand Island. The 
Fremont expeditions were all interesting, and each one is a 
story by itself. While he may not have visited this spot in 1842, 
two years afterwards, where Fullerton now stands or very near 
here, a2 real Fourth of July celebration took place, for Mrs 
Elvira G. Platt, who was a participant, writes: 

That a settlement of white men with their wives and children went 
out, accompanied by a school, with banner and song to celebrate the 
day. We of Plum Creek were off early in the morning for a ride to 


the Mather’s farm for breakfast; the picnic ground was Cedar Bluff 
overlooking the Willow (Cedar), where Fullerton now stands IL. M 
Platt read the Declaration of Independence; Long, “America”: an 


oration by James Mather; an original poem and prayer con 
program, 


pleted the 


Thus you see that the seed of patriotism was planted in this 
soil long before Nance County was born, and your magnificent 
parade and pageant to-day shows that the seed still blooms 
most profusely. In the same year the Mormons were driven 
out of Nauvoo, Ill., and they then began those remarkable pilgrim- 
ages to the West, which finally terminated in the Great Salt 
Lake country. For many months over 15,000 of these venture- 
some people dwelled where Fort Atkinson once stood and now 
known as Fort Calhoun, while another large colony was at 
Kanesville (Council Bluffs), lowa. Brigham Young was of this 
settlement. In 1847 the Mormons left their homes along the 
Missouri River and joined other disciples westward, bound to 
the promised land in far-off Utah. 

The Platte Valley was the only natural highway leading from 
the “ Big Muddy” to the great West, and it was thronged with 
Mormons in 1847, followed two years later by an army of ad- 
venturers seeking gold in California. Over 100,000 men and 
women traveled the California or Mormon Trail along the north 
side of the Platte and the Oregon Trail, which extended along 
the other bank of this interesting river. This vicinity was not 
on those beaten paths and only a few stragglers came here. but 
when the gold fever subsided and people sought soil instead of 
mines your immigration began, and, strange to relate, your first 
permanent settlement was made by a Mormon colony of 100 
people in 1857. These people first located in what we now eall 
Platte County, but the land selected being claimed by Leanuer 
Gerard and his friends, they gave up their “ squatter rights” 
and settled near the present site of Genoa, occupied 2,000 acres 
of land, 1,200 of which was cultivated, the entire tract being 
surrounded by ditches and sod fences. This colony, after months 
of deprivation and destitution, began to prosper. Then the 
Pawnees came. For three years these brave, industrious Mor- 
mons “ held on,” but the incessant fighting between the Pawnees 
and quarrelsome Sioux so terrified them that they moved away. 
Had I the time I could describe in detail the expeditions of 
Lieuts. Pike, Warren, and other officers of the United States 
Army, beginning in 1806 and ending in the sixties; the explora- 
tions and commercial ventures of the John Jacob Astor Fur Co. ; 
the romantic careers of Manuel Lisa, Peter Sarpy, and Logan 
Fontenelle; the heroic and self-sacrificing deeds of a host of 
missionaries like Moses Merrill, Samuel Parker, and Father 
Pierre Jean De Smet, all doing their “ bit” in a territory which 
afterwards pecame the State whose fiftieth anniversary we are 
celebrating to-day, for the benefit of civilization and the up- 
building of an ideal Republic. I also regret that I can not refer 
at length to the acts and deeds of that noble band of pioneers 
who came here in the fifties and sixties, for what they did has 
never been excelled here or elsewhere. God bless the pioneers 
ef Nebraska. 

When Congress passed the Kansas-Nebraska act in 1854 and 
President Pierce approved it on May 30 slavery in America was 
given a death blow, the Whig Party as a political organization 
was disrupted, the Republican Party was born, and a Civil War 
was assured. This act made null and void the so-called Missouri 
Compromise of 1820, which had held the North and South from 
each other’s throats for several decades; it killed the presiden- 
tial chances of Stephen A. Dougias, sent his senatorial rival, 
Abraham Lincoln, to the White House, and paved the way for 
the emancipation proclamation, which liberated 4,000,000 slaves. 
This act was productive of more benefits to mankind—indirectly 
rather than directly—than any other piece of legislation given 
to the people by Congress. The Kansas-Nebraska bill passed the 


Senate by 35 to 13 and went through the House of Representa- 
I remember him well, for he was the guest of | tives by 113 to 100, and gave the Territory of Nebraska $51,508 








square miles—an empire, extending from the present southern 
boundary to British possessions on the north and from the Mis- 
souri River to the Rocky Mountains, an empire out of which has 
been carved the two Dakotas, most of Montana, nearly all of 
Wyoming, and a large part of Colorado and Idaho; an empire 
larger than the combined areas of Germany and Japan. 

Francis Burt was our first Territorial governor, and he came 
from South Carolina. He arrived at Belleview October 7, 1554, 
and 11 days later, died. He was succeeded by the secretary of 
the Territory, Thomas Cuming, of Iowa—a change in office 
that made Omaha and not Belleview the metropolis of Nebraska. 
The official headquarters of the Territory remained at Belle- 
view until the legislature convened in Omaha January, 1855, 
when that city was declared to be the capital. There were eight 
counties in the Territory, to wit: Burt, Washington, Dodge, 
Douglas, Cass, Pierce (Otoe), Forney (Nemaha), and Richard- 
son. Napoleon Bonaparte Giddings was the first Territorial Dele- 
gate to Congress. In 1857 the legislature passed a bill moving 
the capital from Omaha, but Gov. Izard vetoed it. On March 5, 
1860, the people voted against statehood by 2,094 yes to 2,372 
no, and those were stormy times. Every family had a politician 
and a row. On April 19, 1864, Abraham Lincoln approved an 
act of Congress enabling the people of Nebraska to form a2 State 
constitution and government, and on June 2, 1866, the vote for 
statehood carried by 100 majority. The campaign was bitterly 
contested and left so many sore spots that they were not healed 
in a generation. The first governor of the State, David Butler, 
was declared elected over J. Sterling Morton by 45 majority, 
and Lorenzo Crounse had 6 majority for the office of supreme 
judge. Thomas Warren Tipton and John Milton Thayer be- 
came our first United States Senators and Turner Martin Mar- 
quette our first Congressman, although he served but two days. 
‘To quote Marquette, “ I ran twice for Congress in one year, was 
elected both times, and served two days and really two nights, 
but I never charged anything for that.” In this hotly contested 
election the vote in Rock Bluff precinct, Cass County, was not 
counted, because the election officials, in violation of the law, 
had not remained in sight of the ballot box from 9 a. m. to 6 
p. m. on election day, hunger having tempted them to dinner 
1 mile away. The vote in this precinct was Democratic 107, 
Republican 49. Those were straight-ticket days. The majority 
in Rock Bluff precinct against the adoption of a State constitu- 
tion was large enough to offset the majority given it in the 
entire State. Had this vote been counted J. Sterling Morton 
and the rest of the Democratic candidates would have been 
elected. Thayer and Tipton would not have gone to the United 
States Senate and the early history of the State would have 
been radically changed. 

In July, 1866, Congress voted statehood to Nebraska, but 
President Andrew Johnson blocked the legislation with a 
pocket veto. On January 9, 1867, statehood won in the United 
States Senate by a vote of 34 to 15, and one week later passed 
the House of Representatives by a vote of 103 to 55. On January 
29 President Johnson vetoed this bill, but Congress passed it 
“over his head” by a vote in the Senate on February 8 of 31 
to 9, and in the House on February 9 by a vote of 120 to 43. 
One of the conditions of statehood was that the word “ white” 
should not remain in the constitution as adopted by the people on 
June 2, 1866. Alvin Saunders, our last Territorial governor, 
summoned the legislature in special session at Omaha February 
20, 1867, and on that date all conditions for statehood prescribed 
by Congress were complied with. 

President Johnson, on March 1, 1867, issued a proclamation 
declaring Nebraska a State. Its star was added to the flag 
July 4, 1867, the thirty-seventh in the constellation. Thus, dur- 
ing a period of 325 years the land now constituting Nebraska 
was claimed by Spain and England in the sixteenth century, 
although the latter country never assumed ownership; by 
France in 1682; ceded to Spain in 1762; receded to France in 
1800; sold to the United States in 1803; attached to the Terri- 
tory of Indiana in 1812; had no government from 1821 to 1854; 
then became a Territory in her own right and arrived at state- 
hood March 1, 1867, just 50 years ago March 1, 1917; and dur- 
ing these 325 years only the flags of Spain, France, and the 
United States floated over our soil. The union jack, so familiar 
to our forebears east of the Mississippi for so many years, was 
never a badge of dominion and authority “in these parts.” I 
have given you the history of Nebraska in a very brief form 
from the time it was “no man’s land” to a period when every- 
body is hungry for any part of it, and, in conclusion, I desire 
to call your attention to a few salient facts that should not be 
overlooked, my only regret being that I can not, for lack of time, 
eover all the interesting history of Nebraska. The subject is too 
large. I have a fund of information relating to Nance County, 
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but I will leave that recital to your distinguished citizen, Hy. 
J. H. Kemp, who, some day, will make history for this Com. 
wealth as its governor, for he, like your very efficient eo); 
superintendent, Miss Chloe Baldridge, is competent for ayy 
service to which either may be called. Miss Baldridge by | 
work to-day has demonstrated beyond cavil that woman his 
place in the sun; that her domain is in the field of man; and {|} 
there should be no limitations in the pursuit of life, liberty, : 
happiness under God’s hegvens because of sex. Miss Baldrid 
our hats are off to you, and the State superintendency of seh 
should be your next goal; and permit me to say in this conne 
tion that the veterans of the Civil War seated upon this pla: 
form remind me that Nebraska, both as a Territory and as 
State, has always been foremost in patriotism and love of cou 
try, and freely gave of her sons and daughters in times ; 
stress. She successfully defended herself against the Indinns: 
her record in the Civil and Spanish Wars is equal to th: 
any State in the Union; and to-day she is offering more than he 
quota of men and women for service in the world war in « 
that our national honor may be preserved and that democracy 
may prevail over autocracy and that liberty and freedom 1 
have an abiding place forever and a day among all the peop! 
the earth. 

Our first newspaper was the Nebraska Palladium, at Belleyi 
November 14, 1854, the issue of this date being No. 16, 1! 
previous 15 numbers having been printed at St. Marys, Iowa 
The Omaha Arrow was printed in the Bugle office at Cou) 

Bluffs, Iowa, until November 28, 1854, when its Omaha iss 

appeared. The Arrow survived until near Christmas, 154, 

while the Palladium died in April, 1855, to be succeeded by the 
Nebraskan, which lived until 1863. At one time the Arrow 

received for services rendered—nature of service not stated 

deed to the second lot on Douglas Street west of Sixteenth, 

facing north, and now part of the land occupied by the great 

Brandeis stores. That lot to-day is worth over $100,000. ‘The 
Nebraskan was founded by Bird B. Chapman, a Delegate i: 

Congress from this State, 1855-1857. The Nebraska City New: 

came from Sidney, Iowa, where its first Nebraska issue was 

up and printed on November 14, 1854, the saine date carried 

by the Palladium in its first issue west of the Missouri River. 

In my opinion, the News of Nebraska City, which survives snd 

shines to-day, is entitled to the honor of being Nebraska's firs} 
newspaper. It is also entitled to the honor of being a first-class . 
newspaper from 1854 to 1917. The Mortons, Thomas ani 
Sterling, E. D. Marnell, J. Stilson Porter, and others mace it 
first class. 

The legislature of 1855 gave the Territory a very drastic pro- 
hibition law, which remained upon the statute books until 55:3, 
when high license came. We have returned to the status o/ 
1855, so far as the flowing bowl is concerned. 

On the suffrage question, we started with the word “ wii! 
in our constitution. We eliminated that to save statehood, 
we refused votes to women by popular vote more than «) 
but the present legislature has broken down a few of the | 
riers in the way of equal suffrage and the remaining ones l 
fall at the next election, for our women have so decided si 
the men are too gallant and sensible to say them nay. 

We secured our first railroad when the great Union Ll’: 
came. On July 1, 1862, Abraham Lincoln signed the U: 
Pacific act and later located the eastern terminus at Council 
Bluffs. The first shovel of dirt was thrown in Omaha, Dece: 

2, 1863, and the first rails laid in that city on July 138, 1s 
The road was finished to the Great Salt Lake May 10, 1s!) 
When cars began running it took 19 hours to go from Omalhi:: 
the present site of Kearney and the fare was $19. By the 
Abraham Lincoln, after whom our State capital was name: 
who had so much to do with our early history, never paid | 
visit. He came west as far as Council Bluffs, were he deli\: 

a speech in Bayliss Park. 

In 1858 the State board of agriculture began as a Terril«! 
organization, the first Territorial fair ‘being held in Nebra 
City in 1859, and the first State fair in the same city in !* 

In 1859 the Nebraska City News, Brownville Adverti> 
Plattsmouth Sentinel, Falls City Broéadaxe, and Omaha Ke} 
lican formed a press association, the forerunner of our pres 
State press association. 

August 29, 1860, the first telegram ever sent to or from ° 
braska went from Brownville to the Associated Press 
America. 

In 1867 we adopted a seal of State. Pupils in our sch 
should study it. Every line has a meaning. In the same ye:! 
on July 29, the capital was moved from Omaha to Lincoln. | 

In 1868 the State Medical Society was organized and in 1869 
came the State Horticultural Society. In 1871 we held 01! 
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frst constitutiona] convention, but the people refused .to ratify | 


{ts work by 641 majority. 
Arbor Day proclamation, the first of its kind in any State. In 
i875 a second constitutional convention, duplicating most of the 
work of the 1871 convention, submitted to the people our present 
constitution, and it was ratified by 24,728 majority. The State 
Bar Association came in 1876 and the State Historical Associa 
tion in 1878, while in 1895, in the face of sneezing opposition 
from hay-fever victims, the golden rod was made our State 
flower; but to my mind one of the most important and beneticent 
acts of our State solons was the establishment of Arbor Day 
in 1885, and making that day a holiday. State after State 
has followed this precedent, and the idea leaped two oceans to 
find a lodgment in many foreign countries. J. Sterling Morton is 
ihe founder and father of Arbor Day, and the legislature recog- 
nized this fact by designating April 22 the anniversary of 
Morton’s birthday, as Arbor Day in Nebraska. For this idea 
Morton will live in the memory of man long after his associates, 


Tu 1874 Gov. R. W. Furnas issued an } 


their children and grandchildren will have passed away; and we | 


owe it to Morton and to posterity that Arbor Day be observed 


as Morton, were he here, would have it observed, by the plant- | 


ing of trees. Each boy and girl in Nebraska should plant a tre¢ 


on this day and each tree should be tagged with the name of the | 


planter and date of planting. 


The free-homestead act was of incalculable benefit, for 


it | 


accelerated settlements in Nebraska; but that act concerns you | 


indirectly, as Nance is the only county in the State where the 
homestead right was not exercised, as your land was sold. 
a homestead, tree-claim, or preemption right was secured here. 
You had squatters, but they were obliged to protect their claims 
by purchase. 

stead act, to take effect January 1, 1868, and Daniel Freeman, 
a Nebraska soldier, obtained claim No, 1. 
near Beatrice 
volume 1 on page 1 of the records of the General Land Office 
at Washington, D. C. Freeman attended a dance at Brownville 
on the night of December 31, 1862, and expected to join his regi- 
ment next day. A Government land office was at Brownville, 
but the officials intended to observe New Year’s Day as a holi- 
day. When Freeman explained his status the land-office offi- 
cials came to his rescue, and, with claim No. 1 in his hand, 


Not | 


DRY 
In Opposition to the Espionage Bill, 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERICK C. 


NEW 


HIiChs, 


OF YORK 


In rue House or Representverives. 


Thursday, May bt. 190%, 


Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, when Gutenberg invented piovail: 
type, nearly five centuries ago, 2 revolution in the dissetaiuntic 
of knowledge was inaugurated. Since that day the discussior 
of public questions through the medium of the press has eradu- 
ally, and in later years with increased rapidity, superseded in a 
large measure the more costly and difficuli 
pamphlets and circulars and the restricted 
meetings. 

In every treatise on government no greater emphasis is laid 
upon any factor which contributes to the maintenance and pe 
petuity of representative democracy than upon the right 
freedom of discussion—comprehending freedom of speech, fre« 
dom of assembly, and freedom of the press. 
his ** Democracy in America,” gave utterance to a truth which 
ean not be denied. “In countries where the doctrine of the 
sovereignty of the people prevails, the censorship of the press 
is not only dangerous but absurd. When the right of 


bution of 


public 


(iIstt 


HVOCTLCY On 


al 


De Toequey ille, it 


every 


| citizen to a share in the government of society is acknowledged, 
On May 20, 1862, Abraham Lincoln approved the free home- 


He selected 160 acres | 
This patent is numbered 1 and is recorded in | 


Freeman returned to the dance shortly after midnight for a | 


Virginia reel. Before sunrise January 1 he left for his regi- 
ment. 

Nebraska has six Congressmen, her representation having 
doubled after the census of 1890. Hon. Dan V. STEPHENS ably 
represents this, the third district, consisting of 18 counties, 

Last, but not least, whence the name “ Nebraska’? In 1 


two brothers, Paul and Pierre Mallet, Frenchmen from New 


“AQ 
fo 


Orleans, came up the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers to what | 


is now Dakota County, and tuey then traveled overland diago 
nally across what is now called Nebraska to Santa Fe. 
they arrived at a very wide river they gave it the French name 
“Platt,” meaning “broad.” Fremont, in 1842, called the same 
river “ Nebraska,” and in 1844 William Wilkins, Secretary of 
War in the Tyler administration, said, “The Platt or Nebraska, 
being the central stream leading into or from the great South 
Pass, would very properly furnish a name for the territory 
which I propose suggesting to be erected into a Territorial gov- 
ernment.” The first bill introduced in Congress named the new 
Territory “ Platt.’ This was in 1851. Subsequently another 
bill was introduced, and when the Territory was legally or- 
sanized it received the name ‘ Nebraska,” thus preserving In- 
dian nomenclature, for Nebraska is a Sioux word meaning 
“broad water ”"—‘ ne” or “ni” meaning “ water ”’—hence Ne- 
braska, “broad water”; Niobrara, “running water”: and 
Niagara, “falling water.” The Sioux Indians and the Mallet 
brothers looked upon the Platte River as broad water, and the 
hames given it had the same meaning. Platt in French 
Nebraska in Sioux. The Platte River wegt by the name of 

‘Nebraska ” for a great many years, but when the Territory 
Was organized and took the name “ Nebraska ” the river had the 
name “ Platte” fastened upon it. 

Who can prophesy the future of Nebraska? Our climate 
of the best, because our range of latitude and longitude, to- 
gether with our elevation above sea level, running from 800 
feet to over a mile in height, makes it so. Our topography 
and climate, with a sufficient annual rainfall and almost con- 
tinuous sunshine, insure bountiful crops. We have more square 


is 


When | 


and | 


miles within our boundaries than can be feund in Belgium, Hol- | 


land, Switzerland, and Serbia combined, and those countries 
have a population of 23,000,000. God certainly smiled upon 
Nebraska, : 


LVY——19 


everyone must be presumed to be able ta choose between the 
various opinions of his contemporaries and to appreciate the 
different facts from which inferences may be drawn. The sov- 
ereignty of the people and the liberty of the press may there- 
fore be regarded as correlative, just as the censorship of the 
press and universal suffrage are two things which are irrecon 
cilably opposed, and which can not be long retained among 
institutions of the same people.” When our forefathers, after 
seven years of war for freedom, promulgated that great charter 
of democracy to * secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and 


our posterity,” they ordained in the first amendment to the 
Constitution that “ Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 


thereof; or abridging the freedom of speech or of the press; 


the right of the people peaceably to assemble and to petition 
the Government for a redress of grievances.” 

In this time of stress and danger, Mr. Speaker, let us harken 
to the mandate of that covenant of human rights; let us hold 


steadfast to the principles embodied in that immortal docu- 
ment. For a century and a quarter the Constitution has been 
equal to every emergency which has confronted the Republic. 
Maintaining our course true to ifs doctrines, we have repelled 
foes from without and upheld its sanctity when secession thun- 


dered within our borders. Under its beneficent provisions 
every citizen has enjoyed the freedom of voice and pen, every 
hamlet the opportunity of assembly, while from forum = and 
pulpit and press has come the expression of public opinion 


emancipated from fear and restraint. 
press are the bulwarks of civil and religious liberty 


Free speech and a free 
the funda 


mentals of all republics. While we are battling to extend the 
blessings of democracy in the Old World, we should not destroys 


the principles of democracy in the New by undermining the ver) 
foundations upon which rest all representative governments 


Freedom of discussion does not mean and can never menn 
unbridled license to speak or print that which will endanges 
the public welfare or violate the rights of others, and any new 
paper that divulges information which would give aid to the 
enemy should be suppressed and its editors punished to the 


full extent of the law. 

When this Nation was ealling forth all the the 
North for the preservation of the Union, President Lincoln wus 
urged, on the ground of extreme military necessity, to set aside 


resources of 


temporarily the constitutional guaranty of free speech. De- 
spite the fact that a considerable portion of the press was 


disloyal, our martyred President even in that time of national 
peril would not consent to violate the mandates of the Consti 
tution. President Wilson, in his memorable war address to 
Congress last April, said, in discussing the spy system of Ge) 
many: “Such designs can be successfully worked out 
under cover, and where no one has the right to usk questions 
They are happily impossible where public opinion cormrnand 
and upon full information concerning the Nation's 
affairs.” 


cet 


insists all 
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The enaetment of such a law as here proposed would be 
without precedent. It would be unwise, unjust, and dangerous. 
It would vitally effect the iiberties of the people, for the press 
is but the agent of the people—the established and convenient 
method for the exchange of faets and opinions. It is not the 
publisher or the editor who would suffer under a rigid censor- 
ship but those who have the right to know and discuss the 
facts of Government and criticize their own public officials. 
The hand of the Government is made infinitely stronger when 
sustained by the enlightened thought of the people, and this 
cooperation can not be given unless the people have knowledge 
of the facts. The Government can not carry on this war suc- 
cessfully without the constant support and sympathy of its 
citizens, and their enthusiasm and assistance can only be 
secured by taking them into the confidence of the Government. 
‘To do otherwise would be tantamount to saying that they can 
not be trusted with knowledge of their own affairs. 

The people are entitled to know what their Government is 
doing. Give them the truth; it is the only way to obtain united 
action. Mystery and concealment engender suspicion and lead 
to discontent and distrust. “ War is not entirely a matter of 
armed force. Public opinion is a factor in victory no less than 
ships and guns, and the creation and stimulation of a healthy, 
arent national sentiment is the kind of fighting that the press 
can do.” The people of the United St2tes intend to stand by the 
administration ta this crisis, but they wont to do it intelligently. 
They co not want published anything that will handicap the 
Government in the proper and successful prosecution of the war 
or which will aid the enemy. 

The press is patriotic and I have such faith in the loyalty of 
the newspapers of America that I am confident they will act as 
their own censors and prohibit the publication of any informa- 
tion which would profit our enemies or jeopardize the national 
welfare. The service being rendered the country by the press 
is inealeulable. They have given effective support to the adminis- 
tration in its war measures; they have placed their columns at 
the disposal of the Government in its appeal for subscriptions 
to the liberty loan and for the dissemination of information 
which will conserve and foster our resourees; they have 
awakened us from a false sense of security and inspired our 
people with the spirit of national obligation. 

The huge appropriations we have placed at the disposal of 
the administration should be expended economically and with 
strict business integrity, but unfortunately war breeds reckiess- 
ness and waste. In its wake stalks greed and avarice, venality 
and corruption. The press of the Nation will perform a great 
service to the country by bringing to the light for public cen- 
sure and condemnation dishonest contracts, ~raft, extravaganee, 
and unfair practices, should they exist, and only a press free 
and independent, aggressive and uncensored, can render such 
Service, 





Registration Results In Milwaukee County—No Slackers In 
Milwaukee—Time to Quit Slandering Leyal Citizens— 
Registration Results In Milwaukee County Prove Kuow- 
Nething Charges False. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


WILLIAM J. 


OF WISCONSIN, 


HON. CARY, 


In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, June 9, 1917. 


Mr. CARY, Mr. Speaker, I regret exceedingly that it is neces- 
sary to call attention to a most detestable and vicious form of 
know-nothingism that has reared its ugly head within the last 
few days. I am somewhat tired of repelling the unwarranted 
eharges of disloyalty that have so frequently been made against 
Americans of German birth or descent, and I would not now go 
into the subject again, but when a Senator from Wisconsin and 
an editor from Milwaukee seek to cast reflections on the State 
I am a eitizen of and the city of my birth; when they attack 
the patriotism of the people I have lived amongst all my life; 
when they spew the vicious venom of malicious spite on my 
friends and neighbors, I think it is high time to call the bluff 
and require the “ill birds that foul their own nest” to furnish 
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a bill of particulars, and I have therefore introduced the f.1. 
lowing resolution: 


Whereas a Builletin, a publication issued daily in the city of Wash 
ton, contained on Thursday, June 7, 1917, the following item: “ L, w 
Nieman, editor of the Milwaukee Journal, and Senator Hustina 
before the President this afternoon evidences of German intrigi 
Wisconsin ’’; and 

Whereas said publication implies grave charges against the peop! 
the State of Wisconsin and reflects upon the fair fame of the > 


and 
Whereas on June 5, 1917, the people of the State of Wisconsin, :; 
especially of the city of Milwaukee, demonstrated their loyalty 
the constr? of their birth or adoption by responding gallantly 
overwhelmingly to the call of the President for the defender 
our flag; and 
Whereas the so-called liberty loan of the United States will be tar 
oversubscribed in the city of Milwaukee and State of Wiscon 
Therefore be it 
Resotved, That the President be requested to communicate to 
House of Representatives such information as he may have in his | 
session relating to the charges implied in the above-mentioned pubiica 
tion, if not incompatible with the public interests. 


“ By their works ye shall know them.” There has.been ; 
of cheap talk all over the country. There have been big p:- 
rades, meetings galore, and speeches a plenty, and there has 
also been a whole lot of superficial twaddle and bombastic bun- 
combe about plots and @@nspiracies in some sections of the 
country, especially Wisconsin, and more especially Milwan! 
County; and now, when the test comes, what do the results 
show? 

Here is the Milwaukee county record: 


Registration results in Milwaukee County. 


Wazds and towns: 
als hag doris pei inns Seth ein deen anaes 1 


RII 2. stscaiitaen dhinhaihiihian dilaliniireniguiinmemnanteintiity Hintionat imap mien cf 
aati cesta ltrs tamig et ie Sasa anna sintiidy eee 
TN xxi. ntndneidaenncnenen an : ies 
nisin cctisnincth mete sis alias wean alitilataddian cna . 
I oni cca dik nam da tin int ainsi angen paiatiain dani ! 
elect oe inl aaa saci lala ain 1 
DN Lia a ces one Sisepce Genie Mn blanca ee wi és 2 
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I ni cissiindtidn tices tthe vaseline aide 
I aaa acetic ssa. thst is dente ap pian etna ine te 
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i cate cncin ancinenmen adi aoinn ak dh ohn Bali iigeitrss eine tain sinha iialelaeraianae 
I INES baie il Aliclss tenn Del witdkinipta duct ; 
i ili Li ici ehacen a thas adamant linea elite manioten — 
ON i aac taille cil ied een innit ndnipisininnbiapmamninn tne 1 
er Lael akc denteaieis ab manarenthiinaie ems 
I crit cicicn did weuind ) 
a iktaecied qeisiv abt dO nated mehinbin nab elieniene HY 
lait animals inh ne wi enema 
Town of Milwaukee__------- . aeaaeenena ; 
I IE Sila kha ke ol hoi ain cee rei me ab Mita wbewe 7 
ri a CU is ihn ditiinta dies esta gis. Sani oo fatale tabiaton 2 1, 034 
I tarts cn tah canisters inanimate a bit 
a as ecesalbtiesineecaonion ae 
Rn a rah at cee. Clk aeee mame 19% 
Whitefish Bay ___---~- Se a a eee ee it 


I sl ene 
Here is the record throughout the State: 
Returns by counties. 





: Whites 
’ ; claiminz . Alien 
Counties. > reg- Aliens. “9 
exemp- ‘ euenuu 
tien istered. 

meine a ie = ae naam = —— 
I icstinn hinwe<hegihes thegilin pang ddineinn 443 756 16 

EE: ii srsnee. contin oh anapnnedethsasei hake 1,449 2,102 533 

hein .5 oaxsiny Tok suaeeA sus ete 1,355 2, 467 126 
IE icin cpenied - \dusdithWainevs oab¥u 915 1,441 213 

FR inn onan pncceciosnssadesmenenss seen s 1,222 2, 208 37 
Buffalo 648 1, 364 20 
Burnett 471 808 33 
Salumet....... 912 1, 546 54 
Chippewa. 1,541 2,776 162 
Ceectcnscss's bi téeethasbeaatessonenns 1, 205 2, 437 94 

dnc SSE ddaccetea wows cad 1, 222 2, 308 81 é 
0 | ES ay pe ery ee 718 1,349 29 
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SNE... Sikes’. Srnnhs base eed sean kes net 355 640 74 

MD cas ise as Cha soy cob len Cot iacaa ete 1,114 1,981 45 
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Returns by counties —Continued. 
- 9 | whites | 
oie, | Whites 
. cl y . 
Countie | oom _ reg: Alien:. ae 
“| istered. . 
tion, 
! . i eos } 
<i snaiabesiit I 
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Forest eoccee “X ol 
Craik: 20 sac eaten 83 24 
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Green Lake.......-.- 30 | 7 
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TrON.....--ccccccccce- oO 3 
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Monroe. ...ceccoscecess o8 | 7 
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Citie ver 30,000: 
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Kk Te aewee } 2,081 2,970 | 1, 437 | 1,504 
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NIN cles Ses dasianranscscoenss |} 21,366 | 38,055 | 8,120 1,227 
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—_—— ~~ = — mel —— - _- — 
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llere is a telegram I received from one of the most promi- 
ul citizens of Milwaukee, a man of reputation and of unim- 
peachable character, whoSe word has always been as good as his 
bond 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., June 6, 1917. 
Congressman WILLIAM J. Cary, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 
poe press for months has been questioning loyalty of Milwaukee 
“astern papers and some ignorant speakers have been especially 
Luusire, 





re. Total registration Milwaukee County last pr 
“ion, 77,691; registration on duty day, 55,969; no arres 
except overen‘husiasm and crowding of booths. Press reports riots in 
New York and trouble at various points all over the United States. 
ew York beats Milwaukee in preparedness parade, waving flags and 
Shouting, but Milwaukee will do more than its share with fighting men 


sidential elec- 
; no trouble, 


mad) to go to the front just as stated in my ‘Times-Picayune (New 
; rleans) interview of April 7. Ask the Associated Press to give equa 
publicity to Milwaukee’s honorable record on June 5 as they have 


eiven to seurrilous statements against us. Liberty loan will be over- 
scribed here, 


Geo. I. RUSSEL. 

] I also insert here a clipping from the New York American of 
une 8, 1917, which is somewhat amusing when you compare 
the charges in the beginning with the results as described to- 
ward the end: 


arenas of an organized plot in the State of Wisconsin to defeat the 
Mil { were laid before President Wilson by L. W. Nieman, editor of a 
; Waukee newspaper. He declared influences were at work to over- 
throw the entire military program of the Nation. 

: The Wisconsin plot, as disclosed by Editor Nieman, included the 
as of pro-German newspapers in carrying on the propaganda against 
bs oratt. He was introduced to President Wiison by Senator LustTiNG. 
tf Wisconsin, and presented for the President's inspection a list of 
charges and evidence to bear them out. 
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WISCONSIN PIGURES LARGE. 

The plot, according to Nieman, went beyond the mere urging of 
men not to register; it is designed to render the United States power- 
less and impotent in the war. 

Agents of the Department of Justice and United States Secret 
Service already are working on the case, it was indicated at the 
Department of Justice, and early arrests are likely 

It was peinted out, however, that in Wisconsin itself the alleged 


plot apparently did not gain much headway, so far as 1 tration was 
i 


concerned, as complete figures for that State received at the War 
Department to-day showed it to have exceeded the census estimate by 
15,000 names, or ¢ per cent. The total State registration was 245,758, 


against an estimate of 229,597. 

Compare these results with the figures from other States 
Compare them especially with some of the States and cities 
that have been the most blatant shouters for war. T am willing 
to stake my reputation for veracity on an unqualified chial- 


lenge that the State of Wisconsin, Milwaukee County, and the 


district I represent will furnish as good a quota of husky, 
patriotic soldiers as any section of the country and will go a 
lot of sections some better. 

We still sing the Star-Spangled Banner out my way; we still 


celebrate the Fourth of July and believe every line of the 
Declaration of Independence, and in spite of all that slanderous 
tongues may say or evil minds imagine the 
sndger State” will give the same good account of themselves 
in 1917 as they did in 1IS6L and in 1898. 


“boys ot the 


Conservation of Our Food Supply. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


ADDISON 


OF IDAHO, 


HON. i. OMITSH, 


In true House or Represenvatrives. 


Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted 
me by the House to extend my remarks on the importance of 
the conservation of our food supply and the necessity of ennet- 
ing legislation to prohibit the use of foodstuffs in the manufae- 
ture of alcoholic liquors, I submit for the information of the 
Members of this House a paper which has been carefully pre- 
pared by Mr. Deets Pickett, research secretary of the board of 
temperance, containipg the opinion of noted authorities in this 
and foreign countries on the injurious effects, both mental and 
physical, upon those who are in the habit of drinking beer: 


Tern CAUSES THE CONSUMPTION OF More ALcouo! THA DOES 
WHISKY Ir HAS No APPRECIABLE Foop VALU! lvys RAVAG UPON 
THE Bopy Are FEARFUI Ir PROPUCES THE Been Patlistinism ™ 
Wuicu Is tHe BLIGHT OF GERMANY It HAS ALWAYS FAILED AS A 


SOLVER OF THE Liquor VPRORLEM Ir CAUSES Mon® DRUNKENNESS 


THAN ANY OTHER SINGLE Liquor. 

The growth of the beer habit is cursing the 
of poisonous liquor. , 

It is estimated that the production of beer in the world in 1913 was 
282,078,000 barreis, which is equivalent to approximately &,750,.000,000 


world with a very flood 


gallons. The immensity of these figures is not intelligible until we 
begin to compare this volume of beer with other large aggregations of 
liquid. 

The world’s production of beer would make a river G feet deep, 16 
feet wide, apd as long as the Mississippi. It would 1 the Panar 
Canal or keep Niagara Falls going for several hours In Scotland 
would fill Loch Lomond, or it would keep the many fountains of th 
city of Paris running six months, 

it required 27,648 breweries to manufacture this flood of liquid re 
freshment, producing on an average 10,200 barrels. The United State 
leads the world in the production of beer, being responsible for slightly 
more than one-fifth of the world’s output. 

HOW BEER CONSUMPTION ITAS Grows 

The period of the greatest increase in th onsumption of liquors 
has corresponded closely with the period of greate growth in the 
use of beer In 1850, when practically no beer was used in America, 
the consumption of spirituous liquors in the United States was 2.24 


galions per capita, and in 1910 this had been reduced to 1.42 gailons 
But the per capita consumption of absolute alcohol bas increased, since 
1850, 37 per cent In other words, the amount of alcohol contributed 
to individual consumption by spirits decreased 35 per cent, but th 
amount contributed by beer increased 1,000 per cent, so that at the end 
of the period the average American was using 37 per cent more of pure 
alcohol than before beer drinking became common in America 
A VICE OF THE CITIES 


The vice of beer drinking is peculiarly a city vice in the United 





States. “ Probably nine-tenths of the beer is consumed by the adult 
male population in urban communities,” said Wresident Ndward A 
Schmidt, of the United States Brewe:s Association, in speaking to t 
convention held in New Orleans Inadvertently, in this statemen 
President Schmidt admitted that nine-tenths of the beer i ypsumed in 
BEER NOT WHAT IT SEEMS TO} 
A great effort is being made in Ameria t t Pp 

convince the people that beer is not an alcohol! 

that whisky and other spirituous tiquors ere, t! t ! 

ate”’ use is harmless, that it has food vali id t e nent 
solution of the drink habit can be found in tl! pl bition ¢ whisky 


and similar drinks and the encouragemecut 
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These statements are not supported by the facts as established by 
the experience of America and Germany, by the medical and chemical 
professions, and py the records of “ keep-veer-probibition ” experiments, 

‘The result of extolling beer as the mightiest enemy of whisky and 
brandy has been that the consumption of the distilled liquors has 
changed very little while to these liquors has been added beer, the use 
of which has led to a great and stili increasing beer alcoholism. The 
brutalizing effect of beer-alcoholism is shown most clearly by the fact 
that in Germany crimes of persona! violence, particularly dangerous 
bodily injuries, occur most frequent!y in Bavaria where there is the 
highest consumpticn of beer,’ said Dr. Ilugo Hoppe, the famous nerve 
specialist of Konigsberg, Germany, and Dr. Charles Gilbert Davis, of 
Chicago, evidently agrees with hin, for he arraigns beer in the follow- 
ing vigorous language: 

“It is my professional opinion, after observation of many years in 
the practice of medicine, that beer 1s doing more harm to humanity tsan 
all other alcoholies, 

“Beer produces disease of the stomach, kidneys, heart, and blood 
vessels, Owing to the diuretic effect of the hops, the alcohol in the 
beer is diverted toward the kidneys, which probably accounts for its 
destructive action on those organs. It eauses a deposit of morbid fat 
in the body, especially around the heart, enlarges that organ, and 
increases the work of the heart and blood vessels, manifested by the 
fatigue and shortness of breath of all beer drinkers. 

“A man can not use beer daily for any great length of time and not 
manifest some physiological deficiency. 

“ Prof. Stengel, in his great work, a translation from Jiigensen, of 
Tiibingen, and Schrétter, of Vienna, draws attention to what he calls 
the ‘beer heart.” He says: ‘ Bavaria, especially Munich, is its home 
par excellence, and the people in that country in every class of society 
fall victims to this form of heart disease.’ 

* Beer deposits fat around the heart, weakens the muscular walls, 
thickens Pre enlarges the ventricles, and, if continued, ultimately cuts 
short the life of the individual. 

“All of this has been proven time and again by the post mortems 
of Bollinger, who has examined and weighed the hearts of many beer 
drinkers. This is a terrible scientific arraignment of beer, but it is 
the truth, and truth is the voice of God.” 

Dr. John M. Dodson, dean of the medical department of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, gave as his opinion that beer is even more deleterious 
to health than the stronger drinks. 

Dr. Struempell, a German physiologist of high standing, does not 
tolerate for a moment the suggestion that beer is less of a social enemy 
than other liquors, for he says: 

* Nothing is more erroneous from the physician's standpoint than to 
think of d-minishing the destructive effects of alcoholism by substituting 
beer for other alcoholic drinks, or that the victims of drink are found 
only in those countries where whisky helps the people of a low grade 
of culture to forget their poverty and misery.” 


THE BEER DRINKER GETS MORE ALCOTFOL. 


The belief that beer should no* come under the condemnation so fre- 
quently meted out to whisky is traceable to the common impression that 
beer drinkers consume much less alcohol than whisky drinkers. But 
those whe believe this overlook the fact that the man who drinks four 
per cent beer usually takes ten times as much as a man who takes 
40 per cent whisky. The United States Internal Revenue Commis- 
sioner, on page.675 of the Statistical Abstract, gives the per capita 
consumption of distilled spirits and beer in 1914 and their respective 
akeoholic contents as follows: 
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It will be seen from this that the per capita consumption of alcohol 
by beer drinkers in 1914 was 40 per cent greater than that by whisky 
drinkers. 

Prof. Kraepelin, of the University of Munich, says that at one ban- 
quet of professional men in Berlin there was consumed during the 
evening, by 4.000 persons, 15,382 bottles of wine, 4,646 pints of beer, 
and 300 bottles of cognac. Prof, Kraepeiin has also stated that 13.000 
persons become victims of alcohol each year in Germany, and that one- 
fifth of all mental disorders are attributable to alevholic liquors. 

Nor must it be thought that the less concentration of alcohol in 
beer makes that beverage less dangerous. During a recent court trial 
in Chicago a medical witness was asked : 

‘* Does the rate or degree of oxidation depend upon the concentration 
ef alcohol?” lle answered: “Not at all on the concentration.” To 
the further question, “‘ Would the stimulant and narcotic action of 48 
drops of alcoho) be greater or less if given in 20 per cent or 55 per 
eent dilution?” “It would be indistingnishable,” he answered, “ just 
aus the nareotie and stimulant effect of the same dose of alcohol is 
indistinguishable whether it is given in the form of whisky or in 
the ferm of beer." 

BEER VALUBELESS AS A FOOD, 


An extensive beer advertising eampaign is under way, desigaed to 
create the impression that it is an article ef food and that it is always 
“pure.” As a matter of fact it has no appreciable food value. The 
statement so often attributed to the famous German chemist, Baron 
Von Liebig, “ Beer is liquid bread,” can net be located in ong of Von 
Liebig’s scientific works, and in Letter VI of his Letters on Chemistry, 
to be found on page 22 of his Complete Works on Chemistry, he says: 

* Beer, wine, and spirits furnish no clements capable of entering 
into the composition of the bleed, muscular fiber, or any part that 
is a vital principle.” 

And he says: 

“ Nine quarts of the best ale contain as much nourishment as would 
lie on the end of a table knife.” 

And still again: 

“If a man drinks daily 8 or 10 quarts of the best Bavarian beer, in 
the course of 12 months he will have taken into his stomach the 
nutritive constituents of a five-pound loaf of bread.” 

I . G. GO. Higley, of the department of chemistry, Ohio Wesleyan 
University, published a very elaborate study of the food value of flour 
and of beer. He found t ratio of proteids in beer to proteid in 
flour as 1 to 80, of earbobydrates as 1 to 61, and of fats 0.0 to 0.28. 
To furnish a hard-working man with the amount of proteid needed 


cach day it would be necessary to give him 108 glasses of beer, costing 
$5.40, as compared to 37.9 ounces of flour, costing 6.8 eents, ‘T, 
supply him with the carbohydrates needed for his daily ration 
would be necessary to give him 52 glasses of beer, costing $2.60, or , 
flour, costing 4.3 cents, 

The same money expended for beer and flour would yiela 94. 
calories in the case of beer, and 2,785.84 calories in the case of floy 
The calorie is the unit of measure of nutritive value. ; 

Prof, Higley made a similar comparison between milk and beer y 
similar conclusions, 


THE “ PHILISTINISM ” OF THE BEER DRINKER, 


Prof. Rudolph Eucken, possibly the greatest philosopher Germany 
has produced, declares that his country must give up beer, wh 
anne the wretched type of beer Philistine with which everyone j 
amiliar.” 

The term “ Philistinism,” as describing the intellectual desolati. 
and brutalization resulting from the beer habit, is now universal, ‘{) 
Scientific American says: 

“The most dangerous classes of ruffians in our large cities are | 
drinkers. Intellectually a stupor amounting almost to paralysis ari 
the reason, changing all the higher faculties into a mere aninialis; 
sensual, selfish, sluggish, varied only with paroxysms of anger, si 
less and brutal,’”’ and it also continues its unflattering remarks 
follows: 

“In appearance the beer drinker may be the picture of heaith, |): 
in reality he is most incapable of resisting disease. A slight injury, 
a severe cold, or a shock to the body or mind will commonly rroy: 
acute diser@se, ending fatally. Compared with other inebriates who 
use different kinds of aJeohol, he is more incurable and more genera||, 
diseased, It is our observation that beer drinking in this country 
en the very lowest kind of inebriety, closely allied to crimina! 
nsanity.” 

Dr. Fiessinger, editor of a Paris medical periodical, declares that 
“ Beer makes people ferocious and beastly.” 

The Pacific Medica: Journal of this country supplements this testi. 
mony: “Of all intoxicating drinks, beer is the most animuiizing; 
beyond all others it qualifies for deliberate and unprovoked crime.” 

‘he fact is generally acknowledged. Said one wife, ‘ When my 
husband drinks whisky, he soon gets stupid; but when he drinks beer, 
he runs after me with a knife.” 

A woman of 45, with an 11-year-old boy, was found by the police, 
near Hoboken, N. J., nearly dead from exposure. There was a hote! 
near by where she might have had shelter, but she refused it because 
there was beer on the premises. This illustrates in a striking way 
the popular recognition of the beastly qualities imparted by constant 
use of beer. 

THE EXPERIENCE OF GERMANY, 


Kraepelin, one of the best known of German scientists, in speaking of 
Munich, says: “ The daily amount of beer there runs from 4 to & 
quarts, and about 40 per cent of these beer drinkers add smal] amounts 
of distilled liquors, and some men drink daily 10, 15, and 20 quarts.” 
This certainly does not indicate that beer tends to create “ temperance ” 
in that Province. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Tilton, in the Survey for February 24, 1917, cails 
attention to the fact that beer has been found to be the chief alcohoii: 
cause of disease in Germany. She says: 

“ Noted investigators of this disease maker were Bauer and Bollinger, 
They found that out of 5,760 autopsies conducted in a series of years in 
the Pathorogical Institute, of Munich, only six women (the more tem 
penne sex) had died of that enlargement of the heart afterwards calle! 
beer heart. But 1 out of every 16 males had died of it. Sendt: 
following up these researches, found that while the general death : 
elsewhere (according to the Gothaer Life Imsurance) was 5.8 [1 
heart disease, in beer-soaked Munich it was 11.9. He also found t 
brewery hands in Munich had an even higher death rate from heart 
disease than did the Munich population In general.” 

Prof. Von Struempell, above quoted, expresses himself at greater 
length, thus: 

“ rn whisky and brandy were the universal evil-doers, the only 
despised drinks as against ‘noble’ wine and ‘harmless’ beer. At 
present we know that in practice the inju.ious effects of beer are at 
name as frequent, if net. indeed, more frequent, than those of distilled 

quor, 

“For although the eee of alcohol (beer 2 to 4 per cent) is not 
especially high, yet this low percentage is counteracted by the great 
quantity drunk; 100 cubie centimeters of beer contain only 8 grams 
pure alcohol, but a liter contains 30 grams. A moderate beer drinker 
who a drinks his 5 liters thus gets every day 150 grams of als 
lute alcohol into his body. Finally, it must be noted that perhaps | 
contains besides aleohol other injurious substances from the hops, 
whose effect is also to be taken into account.” 

Other eminent European scientists and doctors speak as follows: 

Prof. Em!l Kraepelin: “In the production of alcoholism in Germany 
beer undoubtedly plays the chief r6le. It must be conceded that becr 
is capable of producing typical delirium tremens.” ; 

Prof. Gustav von Bunge: “ No other drink (referring to beer) is 50 
insidious. It has been in Germany worse than the whisky pest, becuuse 
more apt te lead to immoderate aes : 

Prof. Mébius, Leipsie: “1 know little of whisky and wine drinkers. 
With us it is beer that ruins the people.” 3 

Dr. Johannes Leonhart, a distinguished scientist: ‘‘ The question «0n- 
cerning alcohol is not whether Smith or Jones believes that he can take 
two or three glasses a day without harm, but how is it possible to 
diminish the immense amount of injury from it that the whole Germau 
people suffer?” 

Prof. Forel in the American Journal of Insanity (1900): 

“One only needs to study in Germany the * beer jokes,” beer convers\- 
tion, and beer literature. They have stifled in young Germany (he 
idealism, the taste for the classics and the finer mental pleasures 
throughout broad parts of the nation and in both sexes, to an extent 
that makes one cry for help. Among the academic youth of Ger 
many the drinking of beer has truly killed ideals and ethics and has p‘v- 
duced an incredible yay a Rae 

Similar opinions are held in other countries where they consume 0"! 
and ‘light liquors.” Sully-Prudhomme is responsible for this s{ate 
ment, whieh hardly jibes with what the brewers tell us: i 

“All in all, my opinion as to alcohoi in all its forms is that it '3 
fitted, thanks to the devastation it brings about in the nervous syste", 
to animalize people in all grades of society and, sooner or later, to a'- 


nihilate the superiority which man has slowly acquired over the anthio- 
poid ape.” 
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And Prof. Nothnagel, of Vienna, says: 

“Jt is a sin to give children wine or beer. It is criminal to teach 
that wine nourishes. The dreadful neurasthenia of our day is due 
just to this early use of alcohol Those who say that alcohol is a poison 
are wholly right.” ; 

A recent testimonial comes from a source that can by no means be 
said to te prejudiced to prohibition. England found soon after the 
outbreak of war that she must curb the ravages of the liquor traffic, so 
the Government put the entire matter into the hands of the British 
Board of Contre:, of which Lord D’Abernon is chairman, In October, 
1916, he made this statement : 

“In London at various periods in the early part of 1916 a total num- 
ber of 903 cases of drunkenness were analyzed, cf whom 566 were men 
and 387 women. Dividing the cases according to cause of drunkenness, 
it was found that 40 per cent had become drunk on beer or stout, 35 
per cent on spirits, excluding rum, 8 per cent on rum, 10 per cent on 
spirits and beer, 4 per cent on other drinks, The remaining 17 per cent 
did not know the nature of their drink. 

WHY BEER IS STUPEFYING, 

Beer derives from hops a_ bitter-tasting, sticky substance which 
forms the active element of the oriental narcotic—hasheesh. This dis- 
covery, eredited to Prof. Reinitzer, of the Polytechnic at Graz, is de- 
clared by other European scientists to account for the “ undoubted 
stupefying effects of beer.” 

Judge Lang, of Zurich, says: “ Brandy makes a man sick, but beer 
makes him stupid"; and Dr. Delbrueck declares that all civilization 
must send for the slogan, “ War on beer.” 

Hasheesh is a narcotic made by the natives of India, Turkey, and 
other countries from the leaves, flowers, and stalks of the hemp plant. 
Long ago it was the custom of eastern despots, when assigning to serv- 
ants the duty of assassination, to imtoxicate them with hasheesh, and 
from the similar sound we are said to derive our word “ assassin.” 
The drug has a peculiar, brutalizing effect. It pulls in the nerves from 
the finger tips to the imner recesses as a cat draws in its claws. The 
victim is left unperceptive, unresponsive, and in time is degraded to the 
level of the grunting hog. 

Hops is very closely related to hemp. Says Prof. Reinitzer, “In the 
female blossom of the Indian plant, as in the female blossom of the hops, 
we find glands holding a narcotic, bitter-tasiing, sticky substance which 
forms the active element of the hasheesh from Indian hemp. This is 
used by the various Mohammedan people of South and West Africa as 
opium elsewhere for narcotic purposes.” 


THE “ PHILISTINISM ” OF THE BEER DRINKER. 


To the hops rather than to alcohol Prof. Reinitzer attributes “ that 
stupefaction which marks the ‘beer Philistine.’"’ He further says, 
“Such an expression as wine or whisky Philistine is inconccivable. 
Beer drinking bas apparently a special action on the nervous system 
which leads to that clumsy, provincial heaviness of mind one can ob- 
serve most strikingly in the beer drinker. Also, the hops contributes to 
the pathological, burning thirst of the beer drinker and to tbe injurious 
effects on the kidneys.” 

The now benighted ones who still imagine that in Europe, and 
especially In Germany, there is no prejadice against the use of “ light 
drinks” may read with very great profit the above expressions from 
eminent Germans. 

American medical opinion is well expressed by Dr. Howard A. Kelly, 
of Johns Hopkins University. Dr. Kelly is one of the most eminent 
surgeons of the United States, and he makes this statement: “I con- 
sider, with eminent German authorities of enormous experience, that 
beer is exceedingly injurious and dangerous as a beverage. It has no 
scientific medical indsrsements of which I know.” 


THE PROGRAM OF MODERATION, 


The brewers and saloon keepers tell us that beer will make Americans 
“ moderate-drinking people.’’ The St. Louis Star has located a saloon ad- 
vertisement in that city which tells how they intend to doit. Here it is: 

“Free! Free Free! To introduce our large beers we will give one 
free to 7s who buys and drinks four bar beers in 10 minutes. Our 
beers hold 40 ounces, or three 5-cent bottles. No glasses are large 
enough to hold one of our beers. The capacity of the human stomach 
is 1 gallon, You can have your capacity filled best at the New Home 
Liquor Store, 1525 Market Street.” 

The former editor of the Northwestern Christian Advocate says that 
recently while sitting beside a police Judge whose court was in session 
he asked that each ene appearing on the charge of drunkenness, or 
assault due to drunkenness, should be questioned as to what he had 
been drinking. Out of 18 cases 15 said they had been drinking beer. 
Three old topers had been using whisky. About half of the beer cases 
involved assault and battery or destruction ef property. 

It is suggested that the next time anyone points to beer drinking in 
Germany as a solution of the liquor problem this quotation from Dr. 
Von Bunge, of the University of Basel, Switzerland, be submitted for 
further discussion : 

“Such horrors as a great modern peintetons: brewery perpetrates 
are unrivaled in the whole world’s history. Men in past centuries 
were made chattel siaves. But the slaves kept their health. Men have 
been killed by thousands, but the children of the murdered remained 


strong. Now they make slaves of them and murder them at the same 
_— They kill them, together with their children and children’s chi! 
en, 


They kill them slowly; they torture them slowly te death.” 
The quotation is from “Alkolvergiftung und Degeneration ” and seems 
to evidence a lack of appreciation of this “ temperance” beverage. 


“ KEEP-BEER-PROHIBITION ” EXPPRIMENTS. 


Mrs. | Tilton, already quoted, discusses thoroughly ‘“ keep-beer-probi- 
bition in her Sarvey article in a most illuminating way : 

In 1830 England decided to woo men, if possible, from drinking 
distilled liquors by allowing beer saloons without license fee. These 
Sprang up like mushrooms, the result being (Delbriick, Alcohol and 

Ygiene, p. 542) that beer consumption rose 25 per cent in the next 
five years, while at the same time —_ consumption rose 8 per cent. 
England found that temperance in drugs was an impossibility, and the 
peor scheme was finally pronounced a fiasco. Early in the history of 
tn bill, Sydney Smith wrote: ‘The new beer bill has begun its opera- 

ons. Everybody is drunk. Those who are not singing are sprawl- 
ing. The someceian gn people are in a beastly state.’ 

A ' riment was also tried in lowa. Im 1855-1858 Iowa was 
under pro jon. In 1858 the law was amended to allow beer and 
ae wines. The great trouble was that the beer saloons would sel! 

isky under the guise of beer, and there seemed no betterment in it. 
(Canadian Sessional Papers, No. 21, p. 255.) 

186 Massachusetts tried a beer experiment between 1870-1873. In 
® Massachusetts was under prohibition. In 1870 the law was 
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amended to allow ales, porter, beer. and cider. Records of the increase 
of drinking in places where <he beer saloons were opened may be found 
in the report of the (Canadian) commissio ners to inquire into the 
workings of the prohibitory law, Ottawa. 1875 Drunkenness and 
crime increased, and everywhere we hear the complaint that the beer 
saloon would sell whisky under the guise of bee In New Bedford 
1872, the year in which beer saloons were ; 


] : opened, the number of crimes 
increased ‘over 68 per cent and cases of drunkenness over 120 per 
cent.” 

Georgia’s recent experience is too well known to need comment. 





Decoration Day Oration by Hon. Ernest Lundeen, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EDWARD C. 


OF KANSAS, 


TLON, LITTLE, 


In rue House or Representatives, 
Saturday, June 9, 1917. 


Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include the Memoria! 
Day oration by Congressman Ernest LUNDEEN, of the Twelfth 
Minnesota Volunteers, at Congressional Cemetery, Washington, 
D. C., on May 30, 1917. 

The oration is as follows: 

Memorial DAY ORATION BY Hon. Ernest LUNDEEN, OF THE TWELFTE 
MINNESOTA VOLUNTEERS, 

Mr. Chairman, comrades, and you, my fellow citizens: Com- 
rade Comstock, of the Grand Army, was chosen to deliver your 
Memorial oration to-day. He was my colleague in the House 
of Representatives—a true American, always on guard with 
lessons of patriotism. To-night he sleeps beneath the stars. | 
am only a soldier of a little war—his supernumerary. A record 
of courage aud loyalty makes fragrant his memory. 

In the midst of world war we pause to honor our heroic 
dead. This day is sacred by the tears of a million mothers— 
hallowed by the sacrifice of unnumbered lives. 

The horizon is red with the fire of conflict. The soldiers of 
the sea add new terrors to the deep. “ The nations’ airy navies ” 
are “grappling in the central blue.’ Man is mad with war. 
Plowshares and pruning hooks are hurriedly beaten inte swords. 
Nation struggles with nation; peoples against peoples; race 
against race—in one seething, reeling caldron of death and de- 
struction. 

Into this great world war we plunge ourselves. Where others 
grow weak and weary we are called on to hold high their stand- 
ards. The Nation is about to be tried and tested as never 
before. 

Our banners have never suffered a final defeat. In the end 
in every war Providence has protected and prepared us for the 
day of victory. And now, as we go forth to new and fiery 
trials, the Nation breathes again the prayer: 

Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 
THE VETERANS OF TO-DAY, 

The finest example of devotion, of self-sacrifice ever given to 
the world was made by you of the Grand Army, the veterans 
of an hundred battle fields. In a lesser but equally loyal way 
the veterans of the Spanish-American War proved up their 
patriotism. In war the Nation had its birth; in war it wa 
preserved and grew greater; in war the pure gold shall be sepu- 
rated from the dross. 

The men who cemented our noble structure of ideals and of 
patriotism into the world’s finest and best temple of liberty 
remain immortals in the halis of time. For them we have 
tears and gratitude—“ the fairest flower of the human heart.” 

Our fathers before us solved every problem confronting them. 
They feared God and loved liberty. To them we turn for ad- 
vice and inspiration to-day. Though they sleep in the narrow 
trenches of death, their spirit lives in the American of to-day 
and of all future years. 

They fought and died that we might be free; that our flag 
might be unspotted and. unstained; that all men underneath 
its folds should bear no chains nor sigh for freedom while a 
single star still shines in the heavens. 


As long as the firmament domes the sky there is one debf 


the Nation can never cancel, and that is the debt we owe our 
defenders. - 

For you, the living, we have cheers and never-ending praise. 
You are the living symbols of patriotism, a guide by day and 
by night in these strenuous times. The fires of liberty will 
never die on the altars of our country while yet one brave soul 
among you remains to biess our land. 
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‘The little bronze button is not so often seen to-day, but it 
still stirs onr hearts. We take off our hats to you, our com- 
rades of the Grand Army, as you pass. No finer sight in all 
the world than your regiments marching to martial music— 
strong, erect, fearless, practical patriots, who took orders only 
from a free Government. 

The American volunteer was the most heroic soldier the 
world has ever known. Their blazing swords were unconquer- 
able, and they were volunteers. Were the world to-day to 
follow in your footsteps there would be no kiiigs, no czars, no 
emperors, but only a sturdy citizenry where every man is a 
citizen king. 

Comrades you are! On earth there is, there can be no 
stronger word from man to man than “comrade.” Once in 
war, now we are comrades in the great army of citizens. We 
dedicate ourselves anew to America in this hour. When for us 
the roll of drums shall come, we stand ready. 

A tide of tender memories is ours to-day, Business halts. The 
American people everywhere pay tribute to the men who saved 
the Republic. Our “deathless dead” are a lesson in patriotism 
for present and future generations. Every forward step they 
trod among thorns and every sigh was “ jeweled with a tear.” 
My friends, our sleeping heroes paid in full the price of prog- 
ress. The last of that great army is now silhouetted against the 
evening sky. One by one they drop out of sight. Soon all will 
sleep beneath the stars “on fame’s eternal camping ground.” 


THE SOLDIER’S PLACE IN HISTORY. 


The soldier holds the foremost place in history. Constitu- 
tions, laws, and forms of government are carried forward on 
the bayonets of patriots, 

Statesmen and Presidents! What are they beside the soldier? 
The soldier’s sword carved liberty out of the mountains of de- 
spair. Many moittoes are abroad in the land to-day. None sur- 
pass “ Our Army, our Navy, and our country forever.” 

WOMEN IN WAR, 


The widow and the orphan is our special charge; they helped 
in an evil day. The splendid women of America never stand 
back in a crisis. They steadied the temple of liberty; they 
march in the front rank of patriotic activity. To-day, again, 
they are called to the colors, to take up many a burden where 
their brothers left them; to bind up the wounds; to cheer the 
lonely; to pray over the fallen. Their touch of tenderness 
brings a smile to the dying and happiness to the weary. They 
are our better angels in every land and in every clime. 

THOSE WHO SLEEP BENEATH THE STARS. 


These hallowed dead who rest about us were men of heart 
as well as brain. It is the heart that marks a man. They 
were men of courage and of good cheer. They marched, and 
as they marched they sang the songs of jubilee. They cheered 
and stormed the battlements. They knew how to die, and no 
one can say they feared to go. 

They battled through the Revolution, through a second war 
with the world’s greatest empire, through the Mexican War to 
Chapultepec. They saved the Union. 

On the anvil of civil strife was hammered out our national 
destiny. In what a heat, in what a fire, was welded our fate. 
Now one evermore before all the world, we stand humble before 
God, equal to our rightful tasks. 

Again and again our ideals were tested in fire. We made 
war in ninety-eight that liberty might be recognized fully and 
completely in the Western Hemisphere. We remembered the 
Maine, as the Grand Army before us remembered America. 

And in all these wars all endured, all suffered privation, plac- 
ing America before all, The blue and the gray are one; the 
Nation stands supreme; the triumph of national unity is com- 
plete. 

Standing here upon sacred ground, in the presence of the 
dead, we feel our limitations keenly. You who died for liberty, 
you who faced death without fear, you who placed the Nation 
first, you who with living deeds gave to the future the best 
motto of to-day—America first—in your presence we renew 
our faith in democracy, we place our trust in God, and pledge 
anew our lives and our fortunes to the land we love. The 
world’s greatest epitaph is yours—‘ He died that the Nation 
might live.” We strew carth’s fairest flowers upon your graves 
and go away, but you are enshrined in our hearts forever. 
“The end of the road is a door to God.” 


THE SPIRIT OF AMERICA, 


The Vikings of old tell the story of a soldier, a color bearer, 
who fought with might and main for home and country until 
sorely wounded, and as he fell he thrust his standard into the 
ground, saying to his comrades, “I may go down, but my coun- 
try’s flag shall never go down!” That, my friends, is the spirit 
of America to-day. 


Whatever our fortunes, whatever our fate 
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may be, our country, even though we go down, shall survive ; 
the terrors of war. It can not be otherwise. On a thousan| 
battle fields the American soldier has gone down, but his com. 
rades, invincible in free America, kept the flag flying in victor 
sun kissed and liberty crowned. a 


A Hundred Thousand Aeroplanes Are Needed From 
America for the Western Front. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. F. H. LAGUARDIA, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In rue House or Representatives, 
Saturday, June 9, 1917. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA, Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me ty) 
extend my remarks in the Recorp I include an article by Fran 
A. Munsey which appeared in the New York Evening Sun of 
June 8, 1917, entitled “A hundred thousand aeroplanes aro 
needed from America for the western front.” This appeal is 
so timely and well founded that I feel it should be brought to 
the knowledge of this Congress and the American people, 

The article is as follows: 


A HUNDRED THOUSAND AEROPLANES ARE NEEDED FROM AMERICA FOR TIit 
WESTERN FRONT—WITH 100,000 MACHINES ADDED TO THEIR OWN 0( 
PUT THE ALLIES CAN DESTROY THE ENEMY AIR SQUADRON, AND WITIOUy 
AEROPLANES GERMANY WOULD BE WITOUT MILITARY EYES—AMERICA 
WAS THE GENIUS AND THE MONEY TO MEET THIS CALL, AND SHOULD 
MEET IT. 


France needs 100,000 parentents from us far more than she needs 
our soldiers at the present time, even as France needs our enginevrs, 
our artisans, our captains of industry, far more than she needs our 
soldiers at the present time. Indeed, France and England are not now 
suffering from a shortage of men on the battle front. In both England 
and France the pinch for men in the industries, in the munition shops, 
in aeroplane factories, in shipyards, in engineering fields, is much 
greater than on the battle front. 

This is the situation to-day; a year from to-day it may be entirely 
different. Then our men may be needed to strengthen the decimate: 
and worn forces of France and England. 

But the men in the trenches and the big guns back of them can no! 
alone win this war. After finding herself forced to the defensive by 
the allies on the western front Germany turned to the submarine, stak- 
ing her hopes of triumph on it. Meanwhile the aeroplane has come i: 
be a bigger factor in the war than the submarine. 

The submarine, our own devilish creation, will be and must be neu 
tralized and eliminated by America. And with 100,000 aeroplanes 
added within the next 12 months to the British and French squadrons 
of aircraft we can crush another of our inventions now doing deaily 
work in the hands of the enemy. 

France and, England combined have in operation on the western 
front approximately 4,000 aeroplanes. Back of the lines they have in 
reserve and ready for the front, and also for training purposes, 
machines to every 2 on the front. The best advices are that Germany's 
numerical strength in aeroplanes is just about equal to that of France 
and England combined, and some reports indicate that Germany has so 
= improved her machines that they are again superior to those of th: 
allies. 

In the early part of the war Germany was immeasurably stronger in 
aeroplanes than France and England. Gradually the latter sv in 
proved this branch of their service that their aircraft were su eric: 
to those of the Germans. Lately the Germans have applied them<ely:s 
with redoubled force to the production of aeroplanes and their high: 
development in speed and other respects. 

The average life of an aeroplane on the front is about two moni! 
This would mean a mortality on the western front alone, in English 
and French aircraft, of 24, machines in a year. Of course not a!! 
this mortality is due to destruction by the enemy. It comes from man) 
causes—breakage, wear and tear, imperfections in material, and fr 
the loss due to the natural hazards of aviation. . 

I have not been able to learn the measure of loss to the aeroplanes 
back of the lines, those used for training, but it must be large, especial!) 
as they are operated by green men. If this back-of-the-lines mortsli') 
were to aggregate, say, 6,000 machines a year, the total mortality 
the present scale of aerial operations would be 30,000 machines. 

While England and France are steadily increasing their output, |! 
are not increasing faster than Germany, so if they are to become strous 
enough to gain control of the air, to subdue or destroy the enemy fler!, 
the allies must have a minimum of three machines, and better, five 
every German aeroplane. 

So, 1f America were to add within the next 12 months 100.0 
aeroplanes to the production of England and France, they would 
equipped to wipe out the German air squadrons, without which Germa 
couldn't hold her own in the trenches. 

And this is something that America can do within the uext year ! 
the western front. We have the genius for organization; we have th: 
trained artisans in our automobile factories and machine shops, and }! 
the Government were to ge at the job with a will, commandeering «'! 
these resources, human and otherwise, necessary to the production « 
100,000 machines within the next 12 months, they could be built 2! 
delivered. 

France and England, I repeat, need these machines more than tl 
need our soldiers on the front just now—need these macuines as th’ 
need our money, our foodstuffs, our munitions, our materials from whi! 
to make munitions and other products that they can not now produ 
for themselves in sufficient quantities. Let us furnish these machine-, 
and furnish the money and the munitions, the foodstuffs, and al] tha 
and in addition drive out the submarine, and we shall have struck ha! 
for the freedom of the world, shall have sent home a blow to Germa! 
that will mean the end of this unspeakably horrible carnage. : 

FRANK A, MUNSEY. 
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Prussia Crushed German Liberty. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM GORDON, 
Or oro, 


Iy tue Howse or Representatives, 
Saturday, June 9, 1917. 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include an article from 
the Louisville Evening Post of June 7 entitled ‘‘ Prussia crushed 
German liberty.” 

The article is as follows: 

Prussia CRUSHED GERMAN LIBERTY—BISMARCK, BUILDER OF THE WAR 
MACHINE, SCORNED “ WHAT IS THE GERMAN FATHERLAND?”’ 


It there still remain among the naturalized citizens of this country 
men whose patriotism is diluted by memories of the River Rhine or the 
Danube, and who find apology for their lukewarmness in what they 
deen are natural sentiments of affections for the Vaterland, let them 
but turn back again the pages of history and read, in the afterlights 
of a half century or more, the story of the struggles of the German 
peop.e for a government of, for, and by the people, and how their own 
hopes and aspirations were crushed by the militaristic blood-and-iron 
policy of the ssian dynasty. Then, perhaps, they will be less inclined 
to minyle their love for their native land with a fancied obligation of 
loyalty or duty to the war lords who are now ae the German 
nation in the furtherance of a ruthless absolutism that is as little in 
harmony with the true spirit of the home-loving German people as 
would be the gladiatorial contests of ancient Rome. And that history 
and all that it implied may be read in the life, letters, and speeches of 
one man—Otto Eduard Leopold von Bismarck, more familiarly known 
as Bismarck, the Lron Chancellor. 

It is not difficult to conceive how the Teuton whose native land, 
or that of his forebears, was within the confines of the original Prus- 
sian Kingdom may be moved to keep alive his hero er of the 
name of Bismarck, as the greatest exemplar of Prussian ideals of 
government, but it is a little hard to understand how the descendants 
in this country of Germans native to the countries outside of Prussia 
that now comprise the German Empire can expend any sympathy for 
the achievements or the fate of the military machine that precipitated 
the present world war and opened the floodgates of peaceful nations to 
a deluge of blood. It was Bismarck that built up that military machine 
and infused it with the spirit of autocracy. And it was Germans them- 
selves who first felt the remorseless force of it. German readers of the 
pages of their own country’s history that record the various stages of 
Bismarck’s career will find much, perhaps, that will command their 
respect for his ability as a diplomat and the great dynamic intellectual 
power of the man, out if they look to him for a basis for their senti- 
ments for the Vaterland, they will be reckoning without their host. 
The Germany of Bismarck was not the Germany of Goethe, of Schiller, 
or Arndt, or the “plain people” of the Vaterland. 


BELIEVED IN “ BLOOD AND IRON.” 


For the non-Prussian German ideals Bismarck had nothing in his 
heart but contempt. He was of the military nation of Prussia, bred 
from his cradle to its traditions of arms and conquest—of might as the 
main reliance of nations—of blood and iron as the most convincing 
arguments for the people ‘To him the present Kaiser owes the estab- 
lishment of the partnership between the Prussian State and God—to 
him he owes that propaganda of hatred of foreign peoples, which evolved 
the doctrine that ‘‘Germany is a nation entirely surrounded by ene- 
mies.” Bismarck was the greatest of the junkers and rejoiced openly 
and avowedly in being one. Away back in the republican days of 1848 
when the German people were struggling to establish a constitutiona 
government and Bismarck. was 2 member of the first Parliament that 
assembled at Frankfurt, he sounded the keynote of his future policy 
and incidentally gave the German people to understand what he thought 
of the Vaterland sentimeut He said: 

“The army has no enthusiasm for the tri-color (the emblem of 
republicanism). In it, as in the rest of our people, will be found no 
longing for national regeneration. The name of Prussia is all sufficient 
for it. The accents of the Prussian national anthem, the strains of the 
Dessau and the Hohenfriedberg March are well known and beloved 
among them; but I have never yet heard a Prussian soldier sing ‘ What 
is the German Fatherland?’ he pation whence this army has sprung 
and of which the army is the truest representative, in the happy and 
accurate words of the president of the first chamber, Rudolf von 
Auerswald, does not need to see the Prussian monarchy melt away in 
the filthy ferment of south German immorality. We are Prussians, 
and Prussians we desire to remain. I know that in these words I utter 
the creed of the Prussian Army, the creed of a majority of my fellow 
countrymen, and { hope to God that we shall continue Prussians when 
this bit of paper that I hold in my hand is forgotten like the withered 
leaf of autumn.” 

And perhaps his hope was a prophecy. With Bismarck the Prussian 
nation and Prussian ideals were all sufficient, they had nothing in com- 
mon with foreign nations or foreign ideals. The only German Empire 
that he would take a hand in molding must be an empire based upon 
Prussian ideals or not «¢ all. In another of his speeches of that early 
formative pericd of imperial history he said : 


“ BY THE GRACE OF GOD.” 


“ Parallels with foreign countries have always something disagreeable. 
7 the revolution the English people were in a very different condition 
rom that of Prussia to-day; after a century of revolution and civil 
Wil it was in a position to give away a crown and add conditions which 

iHiam of Orange accepted. On the other hand, we are in possession of 
a crown whose rights are unlimited, a crown held by the grace of God 
and not by the grace of the people, and which of its own free will has 
| son prey to the people a portion of its rights—an example rare in 

The repudiation by Bismarck of the sentiments expressed in Arndt’s 
famous patriotic song, “Was ist des Deutschen Vaterland?” meant 
much in the day that it 


was uttered. It was the song of the patriots 
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of ’48, who were striving for a united Germany governed, like England, 
by a king and a Parliament o¢ the people, and the burden of the song 
was that not Suabia or Prussia, not Austria or Bavaria was the Father- 
land of Germans, but it was the whole of Germany, wherever the Ger- 
man language was spoken. From this sentiment Bismarck deliberately 
and unequivocally disassociated himself, and he brought about his ears 
a storm of intense indignation and protest. He was referred to as the 
“* Prodigal son of the German Fatherland.” Sut he met this charge with 
his usual imperturbability. 

“T am not a prodigal son,” he said. 
and I have never left it.” 

This idea of molding the German nation upon Prussian models and 
by means of the Prussian Army, was never absent from Bismarck’s far- 
seeing policy, it is the red line that runs clearly through all his states 
manship. Away back in the early sixties, a short time before he made 
his famous * blood-and-iron ” speech, he outlined his policy frankly to 
Disraeli, then leader of the English opposition, at a dinner given by 
the Russian ambassador to the Grand aiken: of Saxe-Weimar, so frankly 
that Disraeli was moved to warn the Saxon envoy, Count Vitzhum, who 
was present, to “ take care of that man; he means what he says On 
this occasion Bismarck said: 

“*I shall soon be compelled to undertake the leadership of the Pru 
sian Government. My first care will be, with or without the help of 
Parliament, to reorganize the army. ‘The king has rightly set himself 
this task, but he can not carry it through with his present councilors. 
When the army has been brought to such a stage as to command respect 
then I shall take the first opportunity to declare war with Austria, burst 
asunder the German confederation, and bring the smaller States into 
subjection, and give Germany a national union under the leadership of 
Prussia.” 

How well he carried out that program history faithfully records. 
He rolled that Prussian military machine over the little unprepared 
German States and gave each of them in turn their dose of blood and 
iron. In due time he turned it against Denmark, on one of his ready- 
made pretexts of war, and grabbed Schleswig-Holstein. To carry out 
this phase of his imperialistic policy he made an active dupe of German 
Austria and a passive one of the then imperial France. When taxed 
with recognizing a “son of the revolution” by his alliance with 
Napoleon III, he waived the criticism aside by saying: 

“Tt is true that we can not make an alliance with France without 
a certain degree of meanness, but very admirable people, even German 
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“My father’s house is Prussia, 


princes, in the Middle Ages, have used sewers to make their escape 
rather than be beaten or throttled.” 
He least obviously—that he did 


wanted it naa understood—at 
not make wars through malice or alliances through friendship. 
all in the Prussian game. 

“T should be glad to fight against Bonaparte till the dogs lick up 
the blood,” he avowed, “ but with no more malice than against Croats, 
Bohemians, and Bamberger fellow countrymen,” the clear inference 
being that if the blood of his countrymen stood in the way of Prus- 
sian domination, it would have to be shed, but “ without malic: 
And it was. 


It was 


EASY TO FIND WAR PRETEXTS. 

He had no compunctions against civil war, with Germans arrayed 
against Germans, if necessary to the game, and one of his “ long suits ” 
was the manufacture of pretexts—good ones that would stand the 
moral tests. He prided himself upon his ability in this department 
of warcraft. At one time when the King of Prussia became involved 
in a dispute with the Elector of Hesse, the King sent the latter a 
peremptory autograph letter, which the elector, in the presence of the 
messenger, threw upon his table without opening. It was an act of 
grave discourtesy, bordering upon lese majesty. Bernstorff, at that 


time the King’s minister, asked Bismarck’s advice upon the matter, 
and Bismarck said: 

“The fact that the elector has thrown a royal letter on the table 
is not a clever casus belli. But if you want war, make me your 


undersecretary and I will engage to provide a German civil 
best quality in a few weeks.” 

Two years after his war with Denmark over Schleswig-Holstein he 
turned his military machine, then in the pink of condition, against 
his German-speaking ally, Austria, and by the bloody battle of Sadowa, 
in 1866, he forever settled the question of which of the two Teutoni 
nations was to be dominant in Germany, and again, by blood and iron, 
fixed deeper the foundations of the Prussian autocracy, which from 
that time on held the destinies of the German nations fast in a grip 
of steel. This war with Austria was Bismarck’s own particular job 
He undertook it deliberately as the only means of assuring Prussian 
ascendancy in Germany. 


war of the 


The time had come, he thought, for a “ show-down”’ on the preten 
sions of Austria, and again he was ready with his pretext—he made 
the Schleswig-Holstein stand duty again for a pretext this time 


was right ready to his hand and under his astute manipulation it fur 


nished forth in a very excellent casus belli. Again he was assisted by 
the tacit support of Napoleon the Little—a gentleman very much aft 

his own imperialistic kidney, but much his inferior in diplomatic astut 
ness. He secured Napoleon's assistance with the assurance that he 


would help him a little later on “to extend the frontiers of France.” 
This war with Austria was the big event of Bismarck’s career—the cu! 
mination, in reality, of the policy foreshadowed in his speeches, that of 
uniting Germany by the power of the Prussian sword rather than by a 
revolution of the people, expressed in parliamentary speeches and con 
stitutional enactments. He now set about the task of building up th: 
new Germany, but first he had that little matter of repaying his ally, 
Napoleon, to attend to. He didn’t like to rest under such obligations, 


But, unfortunately, it occurred to the empire builder that he needed 

those two little Provinces of Alsace and Lorraine in his business. They 
fitted in exactly in one corner of the new empire 
HOW HE REPAID FRANCE. 

He devoted the next four years to organization and preparedness, and 


along about 1870 his machine was again on edge for new business. 
But this time he was a little hard put for a pretext. He was really 
under mary obligations to Napoleon. So he kept on sparring diplo 
matically for an opening, and the fatuity of Napoleon finally furnished 
it for him. The king job in Spain fell vacant, and Bismarck knew the 


psychological moment had come. He backed a Ilobenzollern for the 
place, which, of course, Napoleon opposed. One Hohenzollern in front 
of him was enough; He did not care to put another behind him. Na 


leonized France assumed the grim visage of war, alded and abetted 
by Bismarck’s agents at the French court, and notes and ultimatums 
began to fly back and forth between Berlin and Paris. And the world 
now knows that war might have been avoided had a certain telegram, 
dated at Ems, and written personally by the German Emperor, been 
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sent to Napoleon as it was originally written, couched in pacific terms, 
Put Bismarck, the pretext expert, attended to that. He censored thr: 
Ixmperor’s telegram, cut out the “ soft stuff,’ and sent it through as a 
defiance. A few days later Moltke asked his secretary to hand him 
that famous portfolio that contained the plans for the mobilization of 
the machine “if necessary for defense,’ and, of course, everybody is 
feiniliar with what happened at Sedan and how Bismarck was finally 
able to discharge all his little obligations to Napoleon by relieving him 
of Alsace and Lorraine and a few other things. 

A great man was Bismarck, beyond a doubt, but one is prone to 
wonder whether some of his admirers who still love the Fatherland 
have forgotten that he would not let his Prussian soldiers sing that 
song, “ Was ist des deutschen Vaterland?” 





Collecting Taxes on Liquor is Buying Nickels at 37 Cents 
Each. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES H. RANDALL, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
In tHe House or RepresENTATIVES, 
Thursday, June 7, 1917. 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, under the proposed schedules 
of alcoholic-liquor revenue the United States presents the ridicu- 
lous spectacle of buying its own nickels from the liquor traffic 
ut the rate of $4.49 per dozen, or 37 cents each! It is needless 
to say that I am opposed to the transaction and that every Mem- 
ber of this House, wet or dry, should unite against such finan- 
cial idiocy. There is nothing morally or financially sound in 
drawing revenue from any traffic or institution that brings 
disease, death, debauchery, or any other harm to the people. 
It is repugnant to every moral and financial sense. But if the 
liquor traffic actually paid one single little lonesome tinker’s tin 
tirzy of net revenue that would be both holy and wise compared 
with the criminal folly which we commit in the pending revenue 
bill, for we submit to a national loss of $7.56 in good, clean, 
wholesome money for every polluted, blood-blistered, crime- 
cankered, tear-stained dollar that the traffic covers into the 
Treasury. Let us face the facts and forget custom, habit, preju- 
dice, and politics and do business for the people of these United 
States on a business basis. 

On page 189 of the report of the Commissioner of Internal 
tevenue for 1916 the total amount received from internal reve- 
nue on spirits, including the per gallon tax on fruit, grain, and 
spirits, on distilled wines, the special taxes on retail and whole- 
sale dealers, rectifiers, and manufacturers, and on worms, stills, 
and on every other item of internal revenue connected with the 
wine and spirit trade, is shown to aggregate a total of $158,- 
682,489. On page 46 of the same report the total tax on fer- 
mented liquors, including the barrel tax, brewers’ special tax, 
and special taxes upon retail and wholesale dealers, was $88,- 
771,194. The special report (H. Rept. No. 45, 65th Cong., 1st 
sess.) proposes an additional tax totaling the sum of $151,000,000 
on spirits, fermented liquors, and wines. The future annual 
revenue during the life of present and proposed revenue meas- 
ures, the consumption assumed to remain unchanged, will be, 
therefore, as follows: 


RRECHDIS - SPONDING sci ct a ddtibintnidmnntameled $158, G82, 439 

Receipts from fermented liquors... .....-..-.-.-... 88, 771, 194 

REURASRR DE ORO cidhe cn nthiittntihintnnindAdsiinninbidaimunts 151, 000, 000 
ORDE atelimtic whtniphctintlihindcbbdihiad Aalengttdbbedatalg lies 398, 453, 633 | 


The liquor press and apologists have been mouthing the round 
sum of $500,000,000. I am quite willing to take that as the 
fizure, though with the decreased consumption which will result 
from patriotic abstinence and with the added number of dry 
States it is not probable that actual experience will exceed a 
total of $3800,000,000. But the liquor people have grief enough 
these days, and I am willing to join in tickling their vanity, and 
we will call their total annual contributions to the National Gov- 
ernment an even half billion. 

‘The tangible offsets against this sum make it look like two 
lead nickels. 

1. With the world starving, and with 20,000,000 producers 
called to the trenches in Europe, the liquor traffic withdraws 
107,000,000 bushels from the bread supply. This, by the author- 
ity of the best economists, would make 11,000,000 pounds of 
bread a day, or enough to supply the bread ration to more than 
22,000,000 men. It is equal in nutritive vatue to the entire food 
demands of 7,000,000 people. Let me here introduce calculations, 
made within a month, by men in no wuy personally interested 
in the liquor question except as every patriot is interested in 
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the measures that will contribute to the earliest possible , 
tory for our arms and peace for our country: 


According to the report of the Commissioner of Internal Reveny 
the year ended June 30, 1916 (p. 138), there were used during ; 
year for the production of distilled spirits in the United States th; 
lowing materials: 

32. 069 
3,116 
a ree a ae 4, 4S0) 





ON sexes acini scene bg gated ae ead ld Deaninits sin akao nah peepee 9 
I aii caicehc rtalnes cats evden aetna we iene GS 
PE cc incinninie cenacaceisibniiemneitawanaeee eed gallons_. 152, 142 


Omitting wheat, oats, barley, and “ other materials,” and redu 
corn, rye, malt, and molasses to pounds, we get a total of 3,603,911 
pounds of grain and molasses 

The census for 1900, volume 9, page 602, gives the following fig 
as to materials used in the manufacture of fermented liquors: 


Cassin io aceasta naan i ademaenaatinink mcmama pounds__ 483, 998, 
a ee bushels__ 36, 885 
a OS ea ee ee a 11, 232, 599 
Tals aeneunte: to a tetel ef... ic oc pounds__ 2, 260, 266 : 
These seem to be the latest positive figures available. The mate: 


used in 1916 may be estimated as follows, though there is a p: 
margin of error: The production of fermented iiquors for the year 1:9 
was 38,664,584 barrels. By 1916 it had risen to 58,633,624 bar 
(See Report of Commissioner of Internal Revenue for 1916, p. | 
The production increased 51.6 per cent. Assuming an increase ; 
least 50 per cent in the materials used, we get 3,390,399,219 pound: 

Combining the figures for the manufacture of fermented liquors 41) 
— spirits, we get a total of 6,994,311,135 pounds of grain and 
asses. 

This omits all minor ingredients and says nothing about the 
and glucose used in the production of various other alcoholic beyerae 

In a time of food shortage, when conservation of foodstuffs is an 
portant public question, the 7,000,000,000 pcunds of food mat: 
which are used in these industries form an it:m which is worth 


sidering. 
T. N. CARVER, 
EpMUND E. Day, 
WILLIAM Z. RIPLEY, 
Epwin T. Gay, 
Professors in Department of Economics, Harvard Universi 
IRVING FISHER, 
Professor of Political Economy, Yale Universi! 
We have reviewed the statistics submitted in regard to the 7 
000,000 pounds of foodstuffs used in the manufacture of malt and dis 
liquors in the United States. It is probable that as much as one 
of the total may be necessary for the production of denatured al 
At a low estimate of its calorific or fuc) value the remaining five-si 
would supply the energy requirement of 7,000,000 men for a year. 
WALTER B. CANNON, 
George Higginson Professor of Physiology in Harvard Universi! 
Percy G. STILEs, 
Assistant Professor of Physiology in Harvard Universi 
IRVING FISHER, 
Professor of Political Economy, Yale Universi! 


The liquor interests have spread double-page advertiseni 
blazoning the fact that the percentage of grain consumed is |i 
1 per cent of the total production—an amount so small ss to 
be negligible. This is in marked contrast with their forme 
boasts as great consumers of grain. In the. Year Book of the 
United States Brewers’ Association for the year 1914, page 156 
the following claim is set forth: 

In the course of the fiscal year 1915 grain and other farm prod 
to the value of $113,513,971 were used in the manufacture of liq 
The full significance of this amount can best be appreciated i! 
compare it with the reports of the last United States census on t 
total value of the crops in certain typical States, which show tha! 
exceeded the total combined crop values in the census year of Ve: % 
Maryland, and West Virginia; of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, \ 
Jersey, and Florida; of Louisiana (with its great cotton and 
interests), New Hampshire, and Utah, or of Maine, Connecticut, |) 
ware, Neyada, New Mexico, and Wyoming. 

I venture to suggest that there is not an economist 
would despise as negligible in the present situation the \ 
of the entire agricultural output of any of these several gro 
of States. The patriotic “ plant-the-plot” slogan robs ¢! 
hood of play and age of rest, though their combined efforts 
not approach the food value that the liquor traffic now aii 
that it absorbs in making a narcotic, habit-forming drug 
gives neither strength nor health to any, but brings debauc! ; 
death, and the pinch of hunger to hundreds of thousands of |'s 
users and their dependents. If some one would open up 
acreage equal to that of any of these groups, he would be |i: 
as a national benefactor. But out of their own mouths s 
they be judged. 

The National Wholesale Liquor Dealers’ Association m: 
even larger claims on page 21 of their Antiprohibition Mai 
for 1916, just last year: 


According to the United States Statistical Abstract there 
300,000 farmers raising corn, barley, rye, hops, and fruits that go 
the production of liquor. They receive in prices from the liquor 
terests of the country $200,000,000 annually. Destroy this market ; 
you reduce their purchasing power by $200,000,000 a year. This m« 
a corresponding reduction in the volume of all business—the 0)! 
of the mines, mills, and factories. When you hear a prohibition sp 


4. 


you will imagine that only corn and only a small per cent of that 
used in the production of liquor. 


They do not tell you the whole tru’. 








——— 


They neyer intimated that barley, rye, hops, and fruits go into the 
production of liquor. We are not afraid of the whole truth. The 
brewers and distillers of Peoria alone consume the en‘ire surplus crop 
of Iowa and Illinois. 

The Wholesale Liquor Dealers’ Association say they are not 
afraid of the whole truth. Well, are they brave enough to pub- 
lish the fact that the net grain they destroy is equal to 54 per 
cent of the total food units consumed by the people of the 
United States? Dare they put in the double-page advertise- 
ments that they use more than 10 per cent of the consumption 
of breadstuffs used in this country, or the equal of 13 per cent 
of the wheat we consume, or 25 per cent of the wheat we ex- 
ported during 1916 when the foreign demand was _ unprece- 
dented? They claim to be brave—I dare them—I double dare 
them to print these facts! And that is not the whole truth! 
The liquid narcotic poison which they make out of the grain de- 
stroys the physical tissues, mental acumen, industrial capacity, 
and moral integrity of hundreds of thousands of their customers 
to the untold material and moral loss to the Nation. That is 
truth. They know it is truth. I challenge and dare them to print 
it. They have the money to buy large space in the press, but 
they dare not tell the whole truth therein, in spite of their 
boasted bravery. 

It is set forth that a part of the foodstuffs used by the traffic 
is recovered in the protein in the beer and the feeding of 
brewers’ and distillers’ grain and slops to live stock. The food 
value of the protein in the beer is of most doubtful character. 
To secure that protein the drinker must also ingest alcohol. 
And alcohol is a poison. It paralyzes and impairs physical func- 
tions to a degree that more than offsets any food value that 
would otherwise be derived from the protein. But making full 
allowance for it, and for the stock feed from slops and dried 
grain, the actual loss remains at nearly 8,000,000 pounds of 
bread daily. Calculating conservatively, call it only 7,500,000 
pounds, the annual loss represented, counting the bread at 5 


cents per pound, which is less than present retail cost, is 
$146,000,000. Please set that down as item 1 against the 


$500,000,000 revenue. 

2. We need men as well as money. Possibly we need men the 
more. It might be possible to win a war without money, but 
not without men, The alcoholic liquor traffic destroys some 
men. There have been many wild guesses and some very care- 
ful estimates of the number. But here is an accurate calcula- 
tion, It is neither a guess nor an estimate, but a thoroughly 
scientific conclusion. Mr. Arthur Hunter, the actuary of the 
New York Life Insurance Co. and the president of the Ameri- 
cun Actuarial Association, states that it has been mathemati- 
cally demonstrated that the death rate among moderate drinkers 
is 80 per cent higher than among total abstainers of the same 
class, 

In other words, where 100 total abstainers would die within 
the year, 180 moderate drinkers would die in the same time. 
Let me emphasize the totally impartial and highly scientific 
character of these findings. The actuaries who under Mr. 
Hunter made the exhaustive studies of the causes of death 
were not seeking to establish a theory. They were not “ pro- 
hibitionists” nor “temperance men,” but scientists. They 
sought the causes that hasten death. The purpose was not 
ethical or civic—it was wholly economic. They gathered accu- 
rate data for the more scientific selection of life risks. They 
were men trained and skilled in collecting of facts and in their 
scientific interpretation. 

The total deaths in the United States during 1916 were 1,359, 
000. If one adult in five drinks moderately—taking no account 
of the hard drinkers—then of this number one-fifth, or 270,000, 
were drinkers or the children of drinkers. The excessive death 
rate among children of drinkers is higher than among their 
drinking parents. Apply the actuarial percentage to 270,000 
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and it reveals that the number of deaths due to moderate drink- | 


ing in the United States is 120,000 annually. 
Does $500,000,000 in revenue constitute a fair money equiva- 

lent for the commercial value of 120,000 lives? 

value of a human life is a moot question. 


have set the value to be paid as damages in the cases of acci- | 
dental death under circumstances that permit of the assessment | 


of damages. None have made pe figure less than $5,000. 
Some have set $5,000 as a minfmum, while the maximum 


reaches $25,000 or is without limit. A few days ago there ap- 
peared a news item stating that a girl who lost half her arm 
in a railroad accident was awarded $15,000 damages by the 
Jury. A man whose net earning capacity is $1,000 per year is 
worth $16,666, less depreciation, on’a 6 per cent basis. On an 
assumed productive life of 30 years depreciation would be $555 
annually, leaving the net commercial value of a man earning 
$1,000 net at $16,111. To be safely conservative let us count 


The commercial | 


Not a few States | 
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the net earning power of the average man at $500 per year, 
Then his commercial value on a 6 per cent basis is $8,388, and 
counting his productive life at 30 years. Depreeiation brings 
his value to $8,056. It follows that the 120,000 lost annually 
through moderate drinking represents an extinction of $966,720,- 
QOO in commercial values annually. 

Kindly mark that down as item 2 against 
revenue, 


the SSOO.000 000 


3. The liquor traffic absorbs the energy of labor. On page 21 
of the Antiprohibition Manual for 1916, already quoted, the 
claim is made that the trafliec consumes the products of 300.000 
farmers, If it consumes their prodnets it also consumes the 


time and brawn. At present prices the time of these men cer 
tainly is worth not less than $500 per year. The trifli 
employs laborers, salesmen, managers, brewers, malsters 
such like. Prof. Irving Fisher, the political economist of Yale 
University, places the number of such employees at 289,000, 
That means that a total of 589,000 men were withdrawn from 
the useful arts and industries and their time, skill, and abtlity 
were absorbed to manufacture a harmful poison while the world 
faces starvation. That they labor with ardor and diligence is 
no factor. The thief does that. That they mean well and 
honest does not bear upon the case. The dentist who pulled 
the wrong tooth was honest and well-meaning. It is self-evi- 
dent that a man might better do nothing than to do harm. The 
financial, social, and moral result of the beverage liquor traffic 
is financial, social, and moral harm. Let everything be ad- 
mitted that its friends and supporters claim for the good that 
comes from social, occasional, and temperate drinking, it still 
remains the undisputed and undisputable fact that on the whole 
the traffic works havoe to everything that is precious or worth 


Also 
at 


and 


are 


while in life. Therefore, those engaged in it are worse than 
idle—they are harmfully industrious. The idle axman who 
receives wages is a parasite, living off the industry in which 


he has no share. But economically he is vastly better than an 
honest and industrious axman who fells productive orchards, 
makes kindling wood of mahogany furniture, or otherwise de- 
stroys the comforts or necessities of life. Those who make 
liquor for beverage purposes or who produce the materials from 
which it is made are destructively engaged. The less they do 
the better for society, and the more they accomplish by their 
destructive labors the greater is society’s financial, social, and 
moral ruin. 

Counting the 300,000 farmers at $500 each per year, and the 
289,000 salary and wage earners at $1,000 each per year, the 
aggregate is $500.000,000. Please mark down $5389,000,000 as 
the third count against the $500,000,000 revenu:, 

4. I repeat—we need men. The State of Massachusetts, in 
an official investigation, discovered the fact that the of 
time on account of arrests for drunkenness alone, counting no 
other crime or lemeanor growing out of drink, aggregated 
600,000 days p ar in that State. Remember, this made no 
count of the in ho lay off on account of drunkenness 
who lost their | tion for that reason. It is only the time 
spent in jail, and an official estimate of the time required after 


loss 


getting out to ect with a new job. The population of 
Massachusetts is to that of the United States as 1 to 27. If 
the same ratio holds throughout the Union, the total lo 

would aggregate 52.400.000 days per year: With ho insinua- 


ssachusetts, but in the interest of conservatism, 
at the rest of the Nation experiences but 


tion against M: 
let it be supposed t! 


half as much proportionate loss, the reckoning is the equal 
of 27,000 men for the entire year, representing, at S000, a 
money loss of $13.500,.000. There is beyend question a much 
greater ioss Vi ble man power resulting from liquor-made 


| tramps and idk and from men demoted from positions of 
trust to menia! d poorly paid jobs In the absence of any 
reliable data int will be inade of these lost millions 
And liquor » plays an important part in major crimes. <A 
recent inqu \ h covered every judge and every sheriff in 
several Sti brought an average estimate from these men, 
who are not : t rule probibitionists in the usual use of the 
term, that over 65 per cent of all crime would not be committed 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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but for liquor nered such surveys have been made always 


with similar results. But I am not trying to make a case. I 
am willing Lo ive the liquor business the benefit of ever 

doubt. No would doubt that more than one-thiire 
of crime is a it of the use of drink and the envire: 

the traffic. 

The Supreme Court of the United States the most « ; 
guished judicial body in the world, bound hy the ‘ ut on ol 
that dignified office and the reserve ot their jue icia mu is 
recognize that more than half of the crime of the Nation finds 


its origin in drinl 


7 
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The statistics of — State show a greater amount of crime and 
misery attributable to the use of ardent spirits obtained at these 
liquor saloons than to any other source. (137 U. S., 86.) 

We can not shut out of view the facts within the knowledge of all 
that the public health, the public morals, and the public safety may 
be onenaees by the general use of intoxicating drinks; nor the 
fact established by statistics accessible to everyone that the idleness, 
disorder. pauperism, and crime existing in the country are in some 
degree at least traceable to this evil. (127 U. 8., 205.) 


I presume to say that there is not a supreme court in any 
State of the Union that has not given expression to similar 
sentiments, but I shall quote but one from the North and one 
from the South. The Supreme Court of South Carolina (26 
L. R. A., 358) said: 


We do not suppose there is a more potent factor in keeping up the 
necessity for asylums, penitentiaries, and jails, and in producing 
pauperism and immorality throughout the entire country than liquor, 
and yet it is argued that it is to be placed on the same footing with 
breadstuffs and other ordinary commodities of life. 


The Supreme Court of Indiana (6 Ind., 542) said: 

That its legitimate consequences are disease and destruction to the 
mind and body will also be granted. That it produces from four-fifths 
to nine-tenths of all the me committed is the united testimony of 
those judges, prison , Sheriffs, and others engaged in the ad- 
ministration of the criminal law who have investigated the subject. 
That taxation to meet the expenses of pauperism and crime falls upon 
and is borne by the people follows as a matter of course. That its 
tendency is to destroy the peace, safety, and well-being of the people, 
to secure which the first article in the Bill of Rights declares all free 
governments are instituted, is too obvious to be denied. 

I might continue without end, but the traffic itself admits its 
guilt. Let their witnesses be sworn. Out of their own mouths 
will we judge them. 

The Wholesalers and Retailers’ Review, of San Francisco, 
the leading liquor paper of the Pacific coast, in its issue of 
September, 1907, said: 

Any man who knows the saloon well can honestly say that most of 
them have forfeited their right to live. The model saloon exists chiefly 
in the minds of the editors of liquor journals, in the imaginations of 
a certain type of ministers, and in the mythical stories sometimes re- 
hearsed at saloon men’s camp fires. Unfertunately the average tippling 
house is a place of ill fame, a place of debauchery. With compara- 
tively few exceptions, our saloons are houses of drunken men, pro- 
fanity, and obscenity of the vilest possible type. 

The Wine and Spirit Gazette, of New York, a leading eastern 
liquor paper, said editorially in its issue of August 25, 1902: 

The saloon as conducted is a nuisance and a loafing place for the 
idle and vicious. It is generally on a prominent street and is usually 
run by a sport who cares only for the almighty dollar. From this 
resort the drunken man starts reeling home. At this resort the local 
fights are indulged in. It is a stench in the nostrils of society. 

Charity for its offspring is the warrant for this “soft im- 
peachment” of and sweet-voiced apology for the saloon. 

But even the saloon, its guilty soul calling for the solace of 
confession, in a burst of frankness admits some few of its minor 
offenses. ‘The following first appeared in the advertisement of 
a saloon keeper in Tombstone, Ariz. The State knew it was 
but half the truth, and voted dry. Then a saloon keeper in 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak., printed it, and South Dakota voted dry: 

I am grateful for past favors, and, having supplied my store with 
a line of choice liquors, allow me to inform you that I shall continue 
to make drunkards, paupers, and beggars for the sober, industrious, re- 
spectable part of the community to support. My liquors will excite riot, 
robbery. and bloodshed. ‘They will diminish your comforts, increase 
your expenses, and shorten life. I shall confidently recommend them 
as sure to multiply fatal accidents and incurable diseases. They will 
deprive some of life, others of reason, many of character, and all of 
peace. Thev will make fathers fiends, wives widows, children orphans, 
and all poor. I shail train your sons in infidelity, dissipation, ignor- 
ance, lewdnes*. and every other vice. I will corrupt the ministers of 
religion, obstruct the pape. defile the church, and cause as much 
temporal and eternal death as I can. I shall therefore carry on my 
business with energy and cio my best to diminish the wealth of the 
nation and endanger the safety of the State. As my business flourishes 
in proportion to your sensuality and ignorance, I will do my best to 
pervert moral purity and imicliectual wholesomeness. Should you 
doubt my ability, I refer you to the pawnshops, the poorhouse, the 
police court, the h tal, the penitentiary, and the gallows, where 
you will find many of the best customers have gone. 

Census Bulletin 121, the latest statement available, on page 8, 
shows that the population of the penitentiaries, jails, and work- 
houses on January 1, 1910, was 111,498. There were committed 
during the year 479,787 and there were discharged 454,389, 
showing 25,398 increase for the year. If one-half this annual 
increase has continued during the succeeding six years, it would 
bring the present total prison population to 187,692. If one- 
third of this number is charged to the liquor traffic at an annual 
wage of $500 each, the total is $31,282,000. And there remains 
to be charged a third of the cost of our criminal courts, the 
expense of our constabulary, including sheriffs, policemen, de- 
tectives, and secret-service officers. Criminals are like rats— 


it costs more to catch them than they are worth after they are 
caught. I shall not burden you with the process of finding this 
figure, but put it so low that the most conservative will raise no 
question. I estimate from official figures the total cost of these 
items at $108,000,000 per year, $36,000,000, or one-third, of which 
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would be charged to the traffic. And I call attention to the fa, 

that I have made no calculation for the cost and maintenance 

of penal and reformatory buildings, nor equipment, nor for ¢}).. 
salaries of wardens and other attendants. Let that go in f.» 
good measure. 

Every observer, including the Supreme Court of the Unite. 
States and the liquor interests both hereinbefore quoted, adm): 
that the liquor traffic is responsible for a large proportion 0; 
these items. The last available figures are found in Censy,. 
Bulletins 119 and 120. 

The total population confined in insane and pauper instity- 
tions is 290,974. The largest cost of poverty is not in the alms. 
houses. But again, to be doubly conservative, charge but one- 
third of this number against the traffic, making no count fo; 
other paupers or insane than are confined in institutions, an) 
making no charge for the cost, equipment, or care of the build- 
ings, and only $500 per year for the loss of the productive labor 
and the public expense of that third, which makes a total of $48.- 
495,500 annually. The items under this head: For drunkennes; 
$13,500,000; for crimes, $31,282,000; expenses of criming| 
courts, etc., $36,000,000; for insanity and pauperism, $48,495.. 
500; making a total of $129,377,500. That is item 4 against the 
traffic’s $500,000,000 revenue. 

5. Prof. Aschaffenburg, the German scientist, in exhaustive 
tests found that a single glass of beer or its equivalent, taken 
with each meal, reduced the efficiency of typesetters by from 9 
to 15 per cent. Tests in the Swedish Army, under Staff Sure. 
Mernetsch, developed the fact that the ingestion of 14 ounces 0: 
brandy, or the equivalent of less than one glass of beer, with 
each meal, reduced the accuracy of marksmen by 30 per cent. 
The minister of finance of Russia found that prohibition in- 
creased the output in the mines by over 30 per cent. Manufac- 
turers in this country have estimated, from actual experience, 
from 20 to 30 per cent increase of productivity under prohibi- 
tion. Certainly, to count the lost production occasioned by 
drink at 10 per cent of the total annual national wealth pro- 
duced would be conservative. I think no Member of this House 
would question it. 

Irving Fisher, professor of political economy in Yale, places 
our total national preduction at $40,000,000,000 per year, and 
adds : 


Prohibition, by keeping sober 100,000 or 200,000 men now incapaci- 
tated each day by drunkenness and by increasing the productive power 
of those who, while not drunk, are “slowed down” by alcohol, wou! 
speed u production robably at least 10 per cent (a manufacturer esti 
mates ib rom actual records, 1s over 20 per cent in his factory), whic) 
10 per cent, if applied to the more than half ef our national divi 
dends now p ced in “ wet” territory, would add over $2,000,000 ,000 
to our national dividends. It follows that the more than $2,000,000 ,000 
now spent on alcohol and the more than $2,000,000,000 of national in 
come which prohibition would bring could all be paid in taxes without 
makinz the people one cent poorer. 


Dr. Fisher’s figures show a loss of over $4,000,000,000 on the 
items of saving and increased production. I have no doubt that 
his figures are conservative. He is a conservative scientist of « 
conservative school. But through all of these calculations | 
have discounted even the most conclusive and unquestioned 
figures that I might raise no question of doubt in the minds oi 
those in this House who are most devoted to the interesis of 
the liquor traffic. And I respect their opinions. They lock 
upon the traffic as a legitimate but much-abused business. I 
have sought to meet them on grounds that could not be de 
debatable. Hence I will take but half of the amount named |), 
Prof. Fisher and call this loss only $2,000,000,000. 

Mr. Speaker, I have not covered all even of the import: 
financial items, but will close. Mark down as item 5 the sur 
of $2,000,000,000 against the $500,000,000 paid in revenue by the 
traffic. 

The account then stands: 





PROFIT. 
ey CR en titi eitieernimte $500, 000, 000 
LOSS coe 

bee:  Ticceen: We, Re cian mctoneesiinestinietins ds ttnnetmienicctesaeies 146, 000, 000 
Item 2. Loss of commercial value of 120,000 lives_____- 966, 720, 000 
Item 3. Lost time of 589,000 farmers and wage earners. 539, 000, 000) 
Item 4. Loss through crime and insanity and poverty__. 129, 377, 50" 
Item 5. Loss in production of wealth...........-..-.- 2, 000, 000, O ") 

3, 781, 097, 50U 


Mr. Speaker, this traffic stands ready with willing hands | 
pay a half a billion, more or less, into the Treasury. It is the 
ransom of a life which it confesses and all the wide world know> 
is forfeit. And, sir, this Congress may receive their jinglii- 
gold with equal satisfaction. But as surely as we make the 
unholy bargain the traflic’s wolfish teeth will gnaw from tl 
gaunt loins of this Nation, waxed lean through war, seven poun> 
for every one that it restores. I do not here speak of the ul- 
natural crime of bartering the hearts and souls of our sons aud 
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daughters for the cankered gold. 
tongue of Lucifer himself. I speak in the cold metallic syllables 
of economic sense. The witless heathen who on the Ganges cov- 
ered his black limbs with leeches and ate them when they had 
fattened on his blood was wise. He took back into his body 
all they had taken from it. We fasten on the lank limbs of our 
pody politic the lecherous traffic, and give fawning thanks when 
it returns one drop of poisoned blood from seven it had sucked 
from our wholesome civic veins. 

Gentlemen, we must not, surely we will not, continue this mad 
aud tragic folly. In times of peace we are rich. Now there is 
war. Those who know conditions best say all must want and 
some must starve before we see its end. Till the war is done 
iet this traffic that steals $3,745,097,500 a year stand aside, and 
this Congress “ without fear and with manly hearts” face the 
ets and do brave business for the people. 


let 
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The Men in Gray—The Men From Dixie. 
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Saturday, June 9, 1917. 


Mr. SEARS. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granied to me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include two editorials, one 
appearing in the Evening Star, of Washington, of June 7, 
entitled “The men in gray,” and one appearing in the Wash- 
ington Times of the same date on “The men from Dixie.” 

‘The editorials are as follows: 


THE MEN IN GRAY, 


fo-day’s parade of the Confederate veterans was an inspiring sight 
io all the younger citizens. These men fought bravely and unflag- 
gingly in the cause they espoused for a political principle that they 
helieved to be right. ‘They sacrificed everything for that cause, and 
when the war ended with defeat for them they accepted the verdict 
manfully and with a determination to work for the welfare of the 
whole country through a reunion of the States. 

These men who march to-day, a pitiful remnant of the army in 
gray, were active, vigorous, and tireless over 50 years ago. There was 
no difference in quality between the troops of the North and those 
of the South. They were the same race, the same stock. They fought 
often hand to hand with mutual respect for one another, and yet with 
a determination to conquer. Now they are friends, the men 
two armies, and they often march shoulder to. shoulder in fraternity, 
rejoicing in their reunion, but each cherishing the memories of the 
respective armies of which they were members. 

Year by year the ranks of the veterans grow thinner 2s age claims its 
victims, The survivors of the fighting forces of tbe sixties are now 
but a few thousand and next year the number wil): be smaller, and so 
from year to year the line of those who march will grow shorter until 
in a painfully short time the last of the Confederate soldiers will remain 
alone and he, too, will answer the final muster 

This parade to-day comes appropriately immediately following the 
registration of the younger Americans for service in the greatest of all 
wars, a war that will tax the American resources as it has already 
taxed the resources of the most powerful nations of Europe, a war that 
will call for sacrifices as great, perhaps, as those made by the men who 
march to-day, or even greater. i 
escorted by men in blue and by troops representing the reunited country, 
in the Capital of the Nation whose existence was at stake when their 
war was raging, Is a patriotic inspiration, 


THE MEN FROM 


_To the strains of “ Dixie,” to ‘‘ Maryland, My Maryland,” to all the 
old, old tunes, the veterans of the Confederacy marched to-day in grand 
review. 


Their souls swelled with pride of conquest, the conquest 


DIXIE, 


of love. 


Their steps quickened to heartbeats of gratitude, gratitude that in | 


er they had won, for the country was one country, and that one 
1e1rs, 

_ There was not one of the gray-coated men but would have in the 
Sixties willingly given his life if his cause might have been triumphant ; 
if the forces of Dixie might have marched victorious up the Avenue. 
But now, 50 years afterwards, loving his cause as much as ever, no less 
‘levoted to the stars and bars than in the days gone by, he rejoiced 
that after all the country was not broken, that he was a citizen of 
united States and a part of a united people. 

_ The Capital has never welcomed a parade so tumultuously. One con- 
tinuous cheer rang from the Peace Monument to the White House. ‘The 
rebel yell resounded from the throats of spectators ihrilled by the won- 
derful showing of the veterans. Great roars of applause greeted every 
well-known officer, many of whom rode bareheaded, so continuous was 
the demonstration. 

_ Never before, never again, in all probability, will the veterans of the 
Confederacy march in the Capital, but certainly every one of them will 
remember the wonderful reception that was given them, and. everyene 
who saw them as they marched past wi!l cherish a new sensation of su 
preme emotion and reestablished or renewed affections. 

Old men in gray, you made a noble show. Ilail, and farewell, 
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That is a story to parch the | 
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This procession of veterans in gray, | 
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Mr. DILL. Mr. Speaker, under leav 


my remarks I desire to insert in the Recorp the ; 


idadre f Eloy 
Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the Interior, befor he Tlon 
Club, Washington, D. €., on June 4, 1917. It cons ites th 
best answer to the question, Why do we fight Gernia hich 
I have read. 

The address is as follows: 

“To-morrow is registration day. Ti is the duty ot thei 
legal as well as their patriotic duty, to register if wi { 
class called. There are some who have not clearly 
reason for that call. To these I would speak a word. 

“Why are we fighting Germany? The brief answer is th: 
ours is a war of self-defense. We did net wish to fight G 
many. She made the attack upon us; not on our shor but 
on our ships, our lives, our rights, our future. For two is 
and more we held to a neutrality that made us apologists for 
things which outraged man’s common sense of fair play and 

} humanity. At each new offense—the invasion of Belgium, the 
Belgians, the attacks on Searborough and 


other defenseless towns, the laying of mines in neutral waters, 


the fencing off of the seas—and on and on through the 


j 

oy of civilian 
| inonths 
' 

| 


| we said: *‘ This is war—archaic, uncivilized war, but war! <All 
rules have been thrown away; all nobility; man has come down 
to the primitive brute. And while we can not justify we will 

} not intervene, It is not our war,’ 

| “Then why are we in? Because we could not keep out. The 

| invasion of Belgium, which opened the war, led to the invasior 
of the United States by slow, steady, logical steps. Our syn 
pathies evolved into a conviction of self-interest.- Our love of 
fair play ripened into alarm at our own peril. 

} “We talked in the language and in the spirit of good faith 

| and sincerity, as honest men should talk, until we discovered 
that our talk was construed as cowardice. And Mexico 


called upon to cow us. We talked as men would talk who cared 
alone for peace and the advancement of their own material in- 
terests, until we discovered that we were thought to be a 
of mere money makers, devoid of all character; until, indeed, 
we were told that we could not walk the highways of the world 
without permission of a Prussian soldier; that our ships might 
not sail without wearing a striped uniform of humiliation upon 
a narrow path of national subservience. We talked as men talk 
who hope for honest agreement, not for war, until we found that 
the treaty torn to pieces at Liege was but the 


hiition 


} ‘ 
symbol of a 


pole 
| that made agreements worthless against a purpose that kuew no 
word but success, 
|; “And so we came into this war for ourselyv It is a ir to 
save America; to preserve self-respect; to jusiify our right to 
| live as we have lived, not as some one else wishes us to live 
|} In the name of Freedom we challenge with ships and men, 
} money and an undaunted spirit, that word * Verbote! vhieh 
| Germany has written upon the sea and upon the lane bon 
; America is not the name of so much territoi It is livin 
| spirit, born in travail, grown in the rough school of bitter ex- 
| periences, a living spirit which has purpose and price col 
| science: knows why it wishes to live and to what end 
how it comes to be respected of the world, and hopes to retain 
that respect by living on with the light of Lincoln’s love of man 
as its old and new testament. It is more precious that thi 
America should live than that we Americans should live. And 


| this America, as we now see, has been challenged from the first 
of this war by the strong arm of a power that has no sympathy 
with our purpose and will not hesitate to destroy us if the la 
that we respect, the rights that are to us sacred, or the spiril 
that we have stand across her set will to make this world bow 
before her policies, backed by her organized ond scientific mili- 

| tary system. A world of Christ—a neglected but not a reject ! 

| Christ—has come again face to face with the world of Muhomet, 

| who willed to win by force. 

“With this backgroynd of history and in thi el 

| fight Germany : 

| ‘Because of Belgium—invaded, outraged, enslaved, wever- 

| ished Belgium. We can not forget Liege, Louvain, and Cardin I 
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Mercier. Translated into terms of American history these 
names stand for Bunker Hill, Lexington, and Patrick Henry. 

“ Because of France—invaded, desecrated France, a million of 
whose heroic sons have died to save the land of Lafayette. 
Glorious, golden France, the preserver of the arts, the land of 
noble spirit. The first land to follow our lead into republican 
liberty. 

secause of England—from whom came the laws, traditions, 
standards of life, and inherent love of liberty which we call 
Anglo-Saxon civilization. We defeated her once upon the land 
and once upon the sea. But Australia, New Zealand, Africa, and 
Canada are free because of what we did. And they are with us 
in the fight for the freedom of the seas. 

“Because of Russia—new Russia. She must not be over- 
whelmed now! Not now, surely, when she is just born into 
freedom. Her peasants must have their chance; they must go 
to school te Washington, to Jefferson, and to Lincoln, until they 
know their way about in this new, strange world—of govern- 
ment by the popular will. 

“ Because of other peoples, with their rising hepe that the 
world may be freed from government by the soldier. 

“ We are fighting Germany because she sought to terrorize us 
aud then te fool us. We could not believe that Germany wou'd 
do what she said she would do upon the seas. 

“ We still hear the piteous cries of children coming up out of 
the sea where the Lusitania went down. And Germany has 
never asked forgiveness of the world. 

“ We saw the Sussex sunk, crowded with the sons and daugh- 
ters of neutral nations. 

“We saw ship after ship sent to the bottom—ships of mercy 
bound out of America for the Belgian starving—ships carrying 
the Red Cross and laden with the wounded of all nations— 
ships carrying food and cothing to friendly, harmiess, terror- 
ized’ peoples; ships flying the Stars and Stripes sent to the bot- 
tom hundreds of miles from shore, manned by American sea- 
men, murdered against all law, without warning. 

‘We believed Germany’s promise that she would respect the 
neutral flag and the rights of neutrals, and we held our anger 
and outrage in check. But now we see that she was holding us 
off with fair promises until she could build her huge fleet of 
submarines. For when spring came she blew her promise into 
the air, just as at the beginning she had torn up that ‘serap 
of paper.’ Then we saw clearly that there was but one law for 
Germany—her will to rule. 

“We are fighting Germany because she violated our con- 
fidence. Paid German spies filled our cities. Officials of her 
Government, received as the guests of this Nation, lived with us 
to bribe and terrorize, defying our law and the law of nations. 

“We are fighting Germany beeause while we were yet her 
friends—the only great power that still held hands eff—she sent 
the Zimmermann note, calling te her aid Mexico, our southern 
neighbor, and hoping to lure Japan, our western neighber, into 
war against this Nation of peace. 

“ The Nation that would do these things proclaims the gospel 
that government has no conscience. And this doctrine can not 
live, or else democracy must die! For the nations of the world 
must keep faith. There can be no living for us in a world 
where the State has ne conscience, no reverence for the things 
of the spirit, no respect for international law, no mercy for 
these who fall before its force. What an unordered world! 
Anarchy! The anarchy of rival wolf packs! 

“We are fighting Germany because in this war feudalism: is 
making its last stand against on-coming democracy. We see it 
now. This is a war against an old spirit, an ancient, outworn 
spirit. It is a war against feudalism—the right of the castle 
on the hill to rule the village below. It is a war for democ- 
racy—the right of all to be their own masters. Let Germany 
be feudal if she will. But she must not spread her system over 
a world that has eutgrown it. Feudalism plus scienee, thir- 
teenth century plus twentieth—this is the religion of the mis- 
taken Germany that has linked itself with the Turk—that has, 
too, adopted the method of Mahomet. ‘The State has no ¢on- 
science.” * The State can do no wreng.’ With the spirit of the 
fanatic she believes this gospel and that it is her duty to spread 
it by ferce. With poison ges that makes living a hell, with sub- 
marines that sneak threugh the seas to slyly murder noneom- 
hbatants, with dirigibles that bombard men and women while 
they sleep, with a perfeeted system of terrorization that the 
modern world first heard of when German troops entered 
China—German feudalism is making war upen mankind. Let 
this old spirit of evil have its way and ne man will live in Amer- 
ica without paying toll to it, in manhood and in money. This 
spirit might demand Canada frem a defeated, navyless Eng- 
Jand, and then eur dream of peace on the north weuld be at 


es 


an end. We would live, as France has lived for 40 years—j) 
haunting terror. 

“America speaks for the world in fighting Germany. Mayr) 
on a map those countries which are Germany's allies, and yoy 
will mark but four, running from the Baltic through Ausiriy 
and Bulgaria to Turkey. All the other nations, the whole glo} 
around, are in arms against her or are unable to move. There 
is deep meaning in this. We fight with the world for an hones; 
world, in which nations keep their word, for a world in whic 
nations do not live by swagger or by threat, for a world in whic), 
men think of the ways in which they can conquer the common 
cruelties of nature instead of inventing more horrible cruelties 
to inflict upon the spirit and body of man, for a world in which 
the ambition of the philosophy of a few shall not make miser- 
able all mankind, for a world in which the man is held more 
precious than the machine, the system, or the State.” 


Resolutions Adopted By the Fraternal Order of Eagles 
Recommending the Purehase of $1,000,000 Worth oi 
Liberty Bonds. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


GUY E. CAMPBELL, 
OF PENNSYLVANTA, 

Ix tue House or Representatives, 

Thursday, June 7, 1917. 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, under ile 
leave granted to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include « 
resolution adopted by the Fraternal Order of Eagles recom- 
mending the purchase of $1,000,000 worth of liberty bonds. 

The resolution is as follows: 

(Official circular No. 106.] 
San Bernarpino, Ca., June 1, 191°. 
To all officers and members of the Fraternal Order of Eagles. 


BROTHERS : The executive officers and board of grand trustees met at 
Kansas City, Mo., May 29 and 30. Love of country and protection of 
home are fundamental workings of our fraternity. Our country is to 
day passing through the greatest crisis of its a It is engaged in 
a war “to keep safe the world for democracy.” he underlying rea- 
sons which caused our country to engage in the present great struggle 
find support in every precept of our order. No man who has learned 
even the rudiments of the lessons taught by our fraternity can «do 
aught else than give his ——— support to our country at this time. 

e believe that every gle wants to do his part as an Eagle, 2 
man, and a citizen. The only question is how best can his part be 
done. We can not all go into the trenches and fight fer our country 
and humanity. We can, by worki unitedly together, relieve the bur- 
dens of these who are doing the actual fighting and assist our Govern 
ment in the conservation and production of things which are necessary 
to the prosecution of the war to a successful issue. With this end in 
view, your grand aerie officers adopted the following resolution : 

“The Fraternal Order of Bagles is minently patriotic in its pur- 
poses and foarbinge. Desircus of stimulating its membership to the 
highest ideals of citizenship and loyalty to country, its executive officcrs 
and grand trustees, in meeting assembled, promise and pledge its 
membership of nearly one-half million men to the accomplishment of 
the following objects : 

“1. To subscribe for $1,000,000 of the liberty lean. ; 

“2. To urge our members everywhere tmmediately to register for 
service and in every way to promote the efforts and support the officers 
having charge of enrollment for military service. 

“3. To unite our membership and their families in serving 
Government in its prosecution of a successful war and to lighten the 
burdens of our sons and brothers engaged therein, in order that the 
blessings of liberty, justice, equality, and buman rights may De ¢'- 
joyed by all men everywhere, to the end that true democracy and [ra- 
ternalism may be enthroned in the hearts of men. 

“4. To assume the dues of our members while in service and £u 
antee their benefits during the war. : 

“5. To create a i fund, to be subscribed by our entire mei 
bership, from which shall be paid the premium upon a life-insurance 

licy of $1,000, payable as an additional death benefit to members 
osing their lives in any branch of the military service, and genera!'s 
to recommend to the grand aerie the enactment of such laws as wil! 
generously and patriotically provide for the care of the families o! 
our members who are serving their country.” 

As your grand worthy president, I indorse the foregoing resolution 
and call upon each member of our order to do his part toward the ‘\'!! 
accomplishment of the pled contained therein. Subscribe, individ 
ually and as an aerie, as H lly as you possibly can to the liberty 
leao. Your aerie subscription may be made from the benefit fund. 

We are loyal, true, triotic American citizens. We stand stanch's 
— our country in its war for the preservation of human rights 2!) 

rty. ; 

Secretary will please read this circular at first two meetings of b's 
aerie after receipt of same. 

Yours, fraternally, in L., T., J., and E., 
Rex B. Goopsstt, 
Grend Worthy President. 


J. S. Parry, 
Grand Secretary. 
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A Sad War Monologue. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WALTER M. CHANDLER, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In rue House or Representatives, 
Wednesday, June 6, 1917. 


Mr. CHANDLER of New York. Mr. Speaker, under the 
Jeave granted I insert in the Recorp the following poem written 
by Gen, SHERwoop, our beloved and distinguished colleague, a 
veteran of the Civil: War and chairman of the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions: 

A SAD WAR MONOLOGUE. 

[By Gen. I. R. SHerwoop.] 
It was in the wan war days of '64 
That a young man who served in the Twenty-third Corps 
Concluded to veteran a year or two more; 
And as he had fought some battles before, 
He did not fear danger, at least, he so swore. 
Then he reenlisted in Joe Hooker’s corps. 
*Way down in Georgia, he went to the door 
Of a planter to gorge his stomach some more, 
When a vioodhound jumped at him and ruthlessly tore 
The calf of his teg so that bleeding in gore 
He, ‘imping, went back to the camp of his corps, 
With his leg, as well as his pants, badly tore, 
Which caused him his soldier life to deplor:, 
And to call oack the lingering memories of yore, 
Of the old district school with a girl to adore; 
When he had a sweet time and gathered some lore, 
And at night slept at bome in the old country store, 
Then his aeart, like his leg got awfully sore, 
And he made up his mind to soldier no more. 
Then he picked up his traps, and his body he bore, 
With his haversack filled with rations galore, 
And, while his comrades were in a deep snore, 
He left for the home of his boy days of yore; 
Right home to his ma and the old country store. 
And now his three orphans are sick and heartsore, 
For his same has been borne for years a full score 
As a deserter from Hooker's Old Twentieth Corps! 





The Lakewood (Ohio) Idea—The Public School Industrial 
Preparedness League. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HENRY I. EMERSON, 
OF OHIO, 
In tne House or Representatives, 
Thursday, June 7, 1917. 


Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp by inserting some excellent suggestions made by 
aul J. Bast, of Lakewood, Ohio, as to how the school children 
could be used to help the country in this war: 


THE LAKEWOOD (OHIO) IDEA—THE PUBLIC SCHOOL INDUSTRIAL PREPARED 
NESS LEAGUE, 
The Pp 


ublic schools of the land have been called “the backbone of the 
Nation. If they deserve this title in more than a theoretical sense 
they can now submit themselves to the acid test. They can now prove 
that the great school system of our land is an active and positive force 
in anppienes sin the country’s endeavor to cope with the unusual situa- 
tion in which the land now finds itself. It surely is net asking too 
much of the scheol to call upon it at this time to help bear the burden 
that is placed upen the Nation's shoulders now. Can the schools adapt 
themselves to the mew situation and rise to help meet the industrial 
needs of the hour? Have the authorities vision enough to see the vast 
productive force which is bound up in school buildings, teaching force, 
and the millions of school children which compose our public-school 
system? Can the Government, the chambers of commerce, and the 
Publie be made to see the real significance of the hundreds of thousands 
of school boys and girls at work for the Nation? If this can be done, 
we will have forged a strong link in the chain of national preparedness. 
Young America will thus get a lesson in cooperation which will continue 
into the days of peace following this war. The boys and girls will 
to realize that their destinies are inseparably united with the 
welfare of the State and that the watchword is “ service for service.”’ 
That by serving the city, State, and the Nation they are serving them- 
selves, and that the only pure-gold brand of patriotism is that kind 
which meets the need of the State at the cost of some personal sacrifice. 
Instill the nationalistic spirit into our industrial efforts, educate the 
worker to keep the common good in mind, and this country will ride 
on the crest of the wave to the markets of the world. 
Give our school boys and girls an opportunity to feel that they are 


an integral part of our industrial life, and that upon them rests a re- 
sponsibility which ean only be discharged by unselfish devotion and 
service to the State. We must foster ertée in preduction, both ri 


qratity and quantity, and when we stamp an article “‘ Made in U. S. A.” 
should compare favorably with the best in the world. The earlier in 
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will this 


the child’s life this idea can be ineuleated the more surely 


idea take root and grow. And to do this werk under conditions that 
will not harm the child physically we set him to work in the schoo! 
building, where the shorter working hou will be made up for by having 
a large number engaged in the work. It will be the proper kind of 
initiation to the sterner realities of life, and should the coun ry have 
to make a last-ditch stand its young people will then be | er pre 
pared to step into the industrial life of the Nation and he carry on 
its work. 

The object of the league is to mobilize the school children of the 
country for such industrial work as they can do, and school shops 
and domestic-science rooms and such equipment as the schools posses 
are to be placed at the disposal of the State and the Nation. Boys and 
girls from the ages of 12 to 18 years not otherwise employed could thus 
be employed to serve in the general scheme of national preparednes 
Through this work we can help reduce to a minimum the seriou 
interruption of industrial activities in our national life The work 
was at first meant to be carried on during the summer vacation perlod, 
but there is no reason why the work could not be made a regular par 
of the school work if necessity demanded such a step 

The articles that at first suggest themselves are tents, cots, stretch 
ers, crutehes, splints, first-aid kits, hospital appliances, khaki suits. 
ete. As the work progressed other articles could be added. Parts of 
articles might be made at different places and assembled at a commer 
storehouse. 

The school boards would throw open the necessary building and 


arrange for the services of those who will supervise the work. 
The chamber of commerce will lend its aid in equipping the sho 


with needed machinery and help in the industrial organization of the 
work, 

The work must be carried on more or less on the basis of a smail 
industrial plant, with its executives, office force, and shop force. Boot 


would necessarily have to be kept and a strict account of all incoming 


and outgoing preducts must be had, Costs could be figured as to 
what a saving was being made to the Government, and would be the 
basis of making comparisons with other communities that were doing 
the same work. With the aid of a national sheet which would publish 
facts and figures about the work, a rivalry would spring up to keep 
the cost of production as low as possible. This paper would also di 


seminate new ideas and methods to help stimulate the work 
School-teachers with industrial who understand 
should supervise the industrial establishment These teachers could 
enlist the aid of trained workers, who for a short time would instruct 
the youthful worker in the practical technique of the work. ‘Then for 
every district counting a certain number of schools a Government 
officer would act as inspector, thus putting the official stamp of ap 


sense 


children 


proval on work well done. He would see that the specifications were 
being lived up to and his presence would give an air of authority and 
inspire respect. 

The chamber of commerce of each community should give itself 


whole-heartedly to this work and cooperate with the school board in 
earrying out the plan. If the machinery and equipment is not given 
outright, the chamber should see that funds are raised for the purchase 
of the same. ‘The interest the men and women show and the support 
they give to the cause will impress the young workers The sense of 
father and son and mother and daughter standing shoulder to shoulder 
in a common work would give the community a feeling of solidarity 
that will be the finest asset of which the Nation can boast 

The work in any community would fall into three divisions: 

1. Work in the shop. 

2. Work in the sewing room. 

3. Work in the domestic-science room. 

The articles which could be made in the shop would be limited only 
by the equipment the schools possess and other machines that might 
be installed. With such automatic machinery as we now have much 
may be done. 

The sewing room would not only take care of Red Cross work, but 
also do the sewing necessary to make cots, stretchers, tents, shirts, 
khaki uniforms, ete. Both boys and girls could be employed in this 
work. 

In the domestic-science departments equipped with pressure cookers 
great quantities of vegetables and fruits might be canned. The gather 
ing of such vegetables and fruit woull be done by pupils in private 
automobiles and wagons. Pupils might even heip orchardists and truck 
farmers gather their crops and for compensation be given a share of 
what they pick, which wouid Se turned tnto the canning department 
ef the sehool they represent. ‘The growers, stirred by patriotic im 
pulse, would surely contribute a small share of what they raised for 
such a purpose. Both boys and girls could be employed in this depart- 
ment, 

The women of the community could be a real help and inspiration 
to the girls by supervising and helping in both the sewing and domestic 
science rooms. In fact, the Red Cross work could be more effectively 
earried under such auspices than in any other way. ‘The men in spare 
moments might come around to give the boys a word of encouragement 
and help out wherever they could. Under these conditions the spirit of 
enterprise and work would take hold of a community in a way that 
would be a revelation to its inhabitants. 

For the active shopwork two shifts of four hours each would be 
employed, say. 20 boys to the shift—the shifts to work from 8 a. m. 
till 12 and from 12.30 to 4.30. These shifts could alternate on morning 
and afternoon work every other week. The number that could be 
handled in a shift would, of course, depend upon the kind of work, the 
size of the shop, and the amount of supervision. 

In recognizing the vork of the pupils, school credit should be given 
for the time they spend on this work. Recognition by the Govermnent 
should be accorded by presenting each juvenile worker with an insignia 
to show that be has volunteered for service. This will make him a 
member of the governmental service, in which he will enlist and from 
which he will get his honorable discharge when no longer needed for 
such service. This should be done so that the organization of the work 
could not suffer through too many cbanges in the personnel of these 
working groups. 

But attractive as the plan may appear, nothing definite can be done 
until the chambers of commerve and the school boards can get the ce 
operation of the War and Navy Departments. These departments will 
have to determine what is most needed and in what quantities. This 
information, along with specifications, would be given to a bureau with 
an office in Washington, D. C., which bureau would then get in touch 
with the communities which were undertaking such work. Of course, 
the details of furnishing the raw materials and other questions of or 
ganization must be Jeft for the time when the organizations primarily 
concerned can come to seme kind of an understanding rhe greatest 
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obstacle to be overcome is to convince the governmental authorities that 
this is no trifling movement, but that a great potential force can be set 
in motion if only the proper agencies will cooperate. 

The criticism has been made that articles manufactured by boys and 
girls from 12 to 16 years old would not be high enough in quality to 
ye acceptable. The industrial world has utilized such youthful workers 
in the past before it became illegal to do so, and what the industries 
have done the schools, at least in a measure, can do, but under condi- 
tions that will not impair the child’s health. If we can not under 
roper supervision do in a school what we expect the pupil to do when 
1¢ enters the industrial life, then the sooner we find it out the better. 
If we are not developing a high-grade adaptability in the pupil to meet 
conditions after he leaves school the sooner we face ourselves with that 
shortcoming the better. 

But above all material considerations will this plan build for the 
future. Forgetting self for the time being and enlisting under the 
colors to do some service for the State will give the boy or girl a view- 
point and a vision of civic duty that will leave a lasting impression. 
faving got the idea that his interest as a worker is bound up in the 
interest of all, we shall begin to rally around the standard a unified 
army of workers and producers which will be the best insurance the 
United States can have for the industrial supremacy of the future. Let 
us a that our patriotism will be of a kind that will brush aside our 
prejudices and that will weld us into a coherent industrial unit, Let us 
fashion and shape our work-a-day life so that it will be a living monu- 
ment to the genius and common sense of the people of these United 
States. May the future find us linked to one another in a kindly spirit 
of industrial companionship Let everybody help in the reconstruction 
-who has vision enough to comprehend. 

PAUL J. Bast, 

LAKEWOOpD, O10, May 22, 1917, 





“ Kick Congress, It’s Down,” Says L. Y. Sherman. 
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or 


WILLIAM R. WOOD, 
OF INDIANA, 


In tue Hovust or Representatives, 
Tuesday, June 12, 1917. 


Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted 
to me to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include a copy of 
a letter written by Senator SHERMAN to the editor of the Chi- 
cago Tribune on what this Congress has done and what the 
press and others try to do to Congress. 

The letter is as follows: 

‘Kick Coneress, It’s Down,” Says L. Y. SHarnMAN—WRITES CRITICISM 
OF PRESS, THE PRESIDENT’S POLICY, AND LAWMAKING. 


An editor of the Tribune yesterday received a letter from Senator 
LAWRENCE Y. SHERMAN containing some candid comments on Govern- 
pent, newapepeta, Congress, despotism, the Constitution of the United 
States, ete. 

The letter follows: 


TLON. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. C., June 5, 1917. 


Dear Sin: There is considerable current criticism about superabundant 
talk in Congress. It is quite fashionable now to take it out on Con- 
gress whenever anything happens. One can not blame most critics 
for doing so when it begins at the White House. Whenever anything 
goes wrong, the President shovels it off on to Congress. If Congress 
does not obey his directions, charge it with incompetency. If it does 
obey his directions and calamities result, Jump on Congress for not 
having enough sense to have detected the error while the bill was being 
railroaded through. 

Just now nothing is so fashionable in Washington as a presidential 
dictatorship. Nothing is so needless as an investigation of anything 
the President orders Congress to do. Congress was not intended to be 
a deliberative body, it was designed by the fathers to be a parlia- 
mentary rubber stamp to register either the directions of the Execu- 
tive or precipitately to run to cover every time a clamor stirs in some 
part of the country. 

FROM PILLAR TO POST. 


Between the vocal activities of orators with inflamed throats and 
editors with brain storm, Congress will spend its time jumping from 
pillar to = and keeping its ear glued to Mother Earth listening. It 
is not to be presumed that a Member of Congress has any sense. Pre- 
sumably, appearances are against him, of course. If he had any sense 
he never would have run for Congress. No Representative or Renator 
ought to exercise any independent thought or talk more than 10 minutes 
per session on any given subject. 

Congress convened April 2. Since that time more actual legislation, 
measured by the gravity of the questions involved, the lives of men 
affected, or appropriations made, has been passed than in any other 
like *period in American history. The declaration of war passed. There 
was no undue debate preceding it. It was largely a condition presented 
by the President and uncontroverted by most Members of Congress. 


THE ARMY ACT. 


The army act followed. It contains a conscription provision. It is 
the substance of the law. Whatever may haye been our traditions, our 
history, and our practices in past wars, we turned our backs on it all. 
I do noi wish to discuss this question save to remind my friends that 
we were told all of our former wars were failvres, that the volunteer 
was not a good soldier, it might possib'y be granted he was a patriot, 
-but he could not fight. So, following the President and most of the 
er press, the draft law was passed. It was natural it should 
= e some discussion not only in the [louse but longer in the 
enate. 

Meany editors were intensely provoked at the delay. The President 
could searcely contain his indignation. Certain Regular Army officers 
were vocifcrous, although they are not supposed to attempt to instruct 
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Congress in its purely civil duties. Nearly all of those so vocifero)< 
in their outbursts were mainly desk generals who fight the country’ 
wars in the departments here. There were many good Regular Ary, 
officers who favored conscription, but they did not make themselves «/ 
pone in urging their views, and for whom no criticism is intend 
nere, 

DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION. 

Then came the deficiency appropriation bill with something |i 
$3,500,000,000. The allies came also. The French commission arouse: 
the sympathy and manly impulses of cur countrymen, They are fie, 
ing for their country and their homes, 

Some of the appropriations have gone to France. ‘The British ea; 
through Mr, Balfour and his associates, and while they did not ar 
the sympathy they reached the deliberate judgment of those in ; 
thority, and in addition reached the Public Treasury for many million- 
The Italians arrived. They, too, have been loaned some money, 4 
Russian Government came in. for a liberal check. We seem to 
financing the allies right aiong. We all hope that the Russian ciy 
will not fall upon barren ground and a separate peace follow wi; 
Germany. 

A bond issue of $5,000,000,000 33 per cent bonds and $200,000.00: 
34 per cent certificates was provided for. TFood-control legislation w; 
demanded. The consumer was much in evidence. High prices w: 
oppressing him. ‘There remains out of all the volume of war legistxti, 
but two important measures, the creation of a food dictatorship (\ 
sumably Mr. Hoover) and the revenue bill to lay taxes to meet t} 
tremendous expenditures referred to. 

TAX POWER ALONE REMAINS. 


All the other legislation has been enacted since April 2 last, som 
it, I think, inconsiderately and unwisely. Some of it has been ; 
roaded through under Executive whip and spur. If anything remai: 
to complete the abdication of its powers by Congress, it is the deleg: 
tion of the power of taxation to the Executive or some subordina 
This is the only thing left, as it is conceded Mr. Hoover will be f 
dictator. 

I submit that with appropriations running into billions, with a co: 
scription act that a take every man of fighting age before peace j 
concluded, with a declaration of war preceding it all, that {wo mont! 
of congressional legislation surpasses in parliamentary activity «a: 
other creative period in the bistory of our country. Of course Congress 
has talked se :e. It has had 60 days in which to commit this country 
to war and * »vide for at least 12 months’ supplies to sustain it. It 
has commit: the «ountry further to the greatest war in history. It 
committed us aito t 2 abandonment of American policy and entangle! 
us with the ! ~%s gid rivalries of a thousand years of European co: 
troversy. Thc )» one but the Deity knows. 


NOT CRITICIZING THE WAR. 


I am not criticizing the war. I shall support ft in all reasenable ways 
by my vote here. I submit, however, that Congress in two months has 
done a good deal more than talk. I think it might well have talked 
more and done less and served the country better at last. Still Congress 
is now and has been since April 2 the butt of every agitator on th 
platform and nearly every metropolitan editorial writer. Why not 
nsist that Congress be abolished? Abrogate the Constitution. It {s 
obsolete by nonuse in this administration, anyhow. 

Let us join with the allies who have no written constitution. Png 
land’s constitution is an act of parliament. It is omnipotent. The 
kings veto power has not been exercised for 300 years. If we are 
aping royalty ani loaning our money this way, we have got it wrong 
end foremost. When we bought .nto a bankrupt concern, if stories from 
across the sea are to be credited, we ought to have committed more 
power to Congress instead of having Congress delegate all its powers 
to the President. 

THE PRESS CENSORSHIP, 


When Congress was holding up the press-censorship feature it was 
engaged in a highly laudable pursuit. No Member could talk too much 
on that hated measure. Was not a free press the very corner stone ot 
popular government? We would shed our blood, indeed. as freely as 
eee shed printer’s ink ter the liberty of the press and of free 
speech. 

Don Quixote became a piker alongside of the clamorous outburst 
against the President’s demand to curb the press. I failed in a singiv 
newspaper to notice that Congress was talking too much on that subject. 
For once all the editors, from the metropolis to the crossroads, agrevil 
that Congress was doing its duty. Its Members, too, were astonished 
- a — names in print, and to read that they were the noble apostles 
° erty. 

Now that this danger affecting the fourth estate is passed Congress 
wasting time. It exasperates the editors exceedingly to have th: 
talk about a few billion dollar bonds and appropriations, about fixius 
prices of food, about confiscating everything the farmer, stock raise! 
and market gardener produces. 


ASSAILS FOOD AGITATION, 


“Speed up” is the demand. Fix a maximum price for human noi! 
ishment. Compel a farmer to produce. Compel him to work 24 hours 
a day instead of 16, which he is now working. Compel him to sell 
a certain price. If he refuses, take it away from him, but still mak: 
him produce. What is a farmer anyhow but a rube to raise grub for 
the dwellers in cities to consume? obody needs any consideration bi 
the consumer. Everybody now is patting the ultimate consumer on the 
back. The average consumer whose clamorous voice is heard at tl 
Capitol never produced enough foodstuff to keep his pet poodle in av: 
age canine health. It makes me weary to hear agricultural exper': 
who do not know a goat frem a cow talk about speeding up production 
of foodstuffs. Jt is about as sensible, though, as the vast clamor alo’! 
speeding up Congress. : 

I am ready to turn prophet on one thing. The Members of Congr 
know more about public sentiment than the nembers of the Cabin: 
and the President. Not meaning to be personal, many of them kno\ 
more about it than those who write the criticisms invoking maledictiv' 
on Congress for not running amuck and looking wild eyed every t 
the President says anything. 


ONE AUTHENTIC RECORD. 


For my part, I would vote to abolish the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD, | 
that were all there was to it. At present it is about the only pla 
that a printer puts in cold type the truth about Congress. Without 
the newspapers, which have just escaped through Congress havin« 
Uncle Sam choke them into silence, could print what they please abo\ 
Congress: There would be nothing of record to deny it. The Co 


“ 


GRESSIONAL Recorp serves the useful purpose of actually recordin. 
what happens in Congress, together with keeping dates, roll calls, 
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hours of continual work, and committee responsibility where they can 
be proven. a 

If executive satellites were to be heeded and the President obeyed, 
civil government would end. We would delegate all power to the Prasi- 
dent and an uncensored press. The President would become the sole 
eoverning power, to be regulated only by a free press. The rest cf 
the people could take the chances and Congress could go home. What's 
the use of it, anyhow? If we are to be destroyed, 1 would prefer de- 
struction at the hands of a foreign invader rather than domestic 
usurpation or inability for self-government. 

GIVES OWN STAND. 


I shall vote to continue here the rule of law under the Constitution. 
J shall vest proper war powers in the military and naval authorities 
to use those branches of the public defense, To raise armies, however, 
jis a purely civil congressional power. It is not military. I shall re- 
<erve the right to use my judgment on a civil question as a Member 
of Congress in accordance with my lights. 

If you get tired of reading this letter before you reach the end, con- 
eign it to oblivion or the wastebasket. 1 am writing you of actuai condi 
tions here. If this country is to be preserved, I think Congress is 
about as likely te have a hand in it as any other governmental authorl- 
ties outside of the people of our country. I have had this in my 
system fer some time. If I could have visited Chicago I would have 
talked it out to you at much more length even, if you had survived 
long enough. I am now writing a small portion of it. 

Our revenue bill is noi out of committee. When it gets into the Sen 
ate there is more talking to do. The writer expects to disturb the 
atmosphere and consume some time unless the bill is very materially 
amended. 

Ea a 


Very truly, yours, SHERMAN, 





Floed Contrel. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RILEY J. WILSON, 
OF LOUISIANA, 
In true Howst or Representatives, 


Tucsday, June 12, 1917, 


Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, when this amend- 
ment was under discussion in the Senate the question was 
several times asked as to what provision had been made and 
as to what steps had been taken by the States and other local 
interests affected to meet the provisions of the flood-control law 
in the way of providing the funds required of such interests. 
it was shown that the State of California, threugh its legisla- 
ture, had already authorized the expenditure of $500,000 for 
the present fiscal year, this being the amount required of that 
State in accordance with the estimate made by the War De- 
partment. 

While I have not endeavored to obtain the exact data, except 
as to my own State, I understand that all the local interests 
have made like provisions to meet the terms of this law. 

The flood-control bill was passed by the House of Representa- 
tives on the 17th day of May, 1916. The Legislature of the 
State of Louisiana was then in session, and following the pas- 
sage of that act the following additional bond were 
promptly provided for in that State through its various levee 
boards, viz: 


The Tensas Basin 
Sa a ee ae i 

New Orleans levee district, by act approved July 6, 1916_ 

Red River, Atchafalaya, and Boouf River district, by act 
approved July 16, 1916__ eerie ebeaddiiiin ke sek 

a en Basin levee district, by act approved July &, 
916 SN 

the Louisiana levee cistrict, by act aproved July 5, 
NP iii cect ie i ican lin dain aaitininiineaeaniticanlidinaics : 

Ae Fasin levee district, by act approved July 5, 
916__ ‘ 


issues 


levee district, by act appreved June 19, 


$350, 000 
1, 000, GOO 


a 250, 000 


250, 000 


1, 000, 000 


1, 000, 000 


Making a total additional bond issue of these variou 
leevee districts of_—- ald 5 3, 850, 000 

This speaks well for the wisdom and foresight of the Louis- 
inna General Assembly and for the present State administra- 
tion. The promptness with which the terms of the flood-control 
act were amply met serves to illustrate how necessary was 
this legislation and indicates the intense interest of our people 
in this problem. 

In addition to the funds provided for above under Jaw 
ilready existing, the State of Louisiana pays directly for levee 
construction annually seventeen-twentieths of a mill en the 
assessed valuation of all the property ef the State, which will 
provide an annual revenue of $600,000, or a total during the 
five-year period covered by the flood-contrel act of $3,000,000. 
making a grand total, already authorized and provided for in 
that State, of $6,850,000. 

So, Mr. Speaker, the appropriations authorized under the 
provisions of the flood-control act should not be for one moment 
delayed on the assumption that the local authorities in the 
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Mississippi Valley will in respect fail to discharge the 
burdens placed upon them under the requirements of this law. 
While the weight of taxation will bear heavily throughout that 
section, this is the opportunity 


alin 


Which our people have lon 
sought, and I want to assure this House that while it will be 
a herculean task, they are now meeting, and will in the future 
continue to meet, promptly and gladly every provision and re- 
quirement in this law. 

It must indeed be most gratifying to the country id espe 


cially to the people of the Mississippi Valley States ‘ nd the 


State of California, that the Congress is proceeding inim 
diately to appropriate under the provisions of this law for t} 
all-important work for which it provides, 

Although this is an extra session of the Congress, the wark 


of which is limited to war measures, and while this has not 
been discussed as a war appropriation, yet we all know that 
ho wiser step has been taken toward fundamental prepared- 
ness, for there is no region in the world of like area capable of 
producing in such quantity the raw preducts for food and 
clothing as the alluvial valley of the Mississippi River; neither 
is any waterway on the globe capable of rendering greate 
ice to commerce. 


sery- 





The Preposed Nathan Hale Monument in Washinton. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, AUGUSTINE L 


CONNECTICU 


ONERGAN, 


r, 


ok 


In rue Hocse or Representatives. 


Salurdau, June 


Mr. LONERGAN. Mr. Speaker, on May 5, 1917, 1 in 
in the House of Representatives a bill asking for an apprepria- 
tion of $100,000, or so much thereof as may be needed, to pay for 
the erection on the public grounds in the city of Washington, 
D. C., of a suitable memorial to Nathan Hale, the Revelutionary 
patriot. 

He is a product of Connecticut, 


9 


1917. 


troduced 


having been born at Coventry, 









in that State, June 6, 1755, and I incorporate in my remarks a 
news article and editorials from a few Connecticut newspapers : 
[Article from the Hartford Daily Times of Wednesday, June 6, 1917.) 

Nathan Hale, native of Connecticut, martyr spy of the Revolution 
and Yankee Schootmaster, was born 162 years ago to-day. He has often 
been called Connecticut's noplest son. The schoolhouse in which he 
taught in East Haddam has been preserved to history, chiefly through 
the efferts of former United States Senator Morgan G. Bulkeley, of that 
town, and is the shrine of the Cont ut Society, Sons of the American 
Revolution. Near by it, on the of the Connecticut River, is the 
monument to the memory of Gen. Joseph Spencer, also of Revolutionary 
fame, anil ‘ all are flying every day, rain or shine, the Stars and 
Stripes. 

A cal to the young men of the Revolutionary patriot’s native Stat 
to rally to the colors is made in Hale’s memory by William Howard 
Taft, former President of the United State 
[Editorial from the Hartford Daily Times of Wednesda lune G, 1917.7 

NATHAN HALE—AND OTHER COLLEGIAN 

To-day marks the anniversay of the birth of Nathan Hale—the 
Nathan Hale whose regret was that he had but one life to give fe 
his country. He was a Yale man. 

To-day sees hundreds of other Yale men animated by the same spiri 
which moved Hale to take up arms for his country and for liberty 
They serve their country and liberty giadly and proudly and wel 
To-day also sees some other Yale men of a different kidne The 
epprobrium bestowed upon the Collegiate Antimilitaristic League ought 
not to be visited in too large measure upon Yale. Yale contributes 
only small degree to its pernicious activity. But here in Connecticut 
where, in spite of the institution’s national character, we feel Yale 
particularly our own dear possession, the smallest taint in it tra 
ditionally splendid spirit causes us distress acute and intense. 

The right of the individual to think for himself and to be true to 


himself is one of the principles most valuably taught and most valuat) 
maintained by our institutions of true culture. The consciention 


objector to war is not to be hotly condemned because of a war's popu 
larity. At Yale or elsewhere, he is a serious problem demanding seriou 
and sober condemnation. We can not justly or wisely trample ove: 
him with a preparedness parade or smother him in a burst of bitter 
condemnation born of our exalted devotion to the cause in which we 


him honest. 
m how we shall dea 


believe. Until we know otherwise we must believe 
Such being the case we must take sober thought 


with him, remembering that for our sake we must preserve to hin 
liberty of conscience just as we must prevent him from working det 
ment to the public weal. We must, of course, insist that he heha 
logically. If we discover him selfishly false or actuated by mer 
hysteria or sentimentality we need have no consideration for hin 
We may even, in movements of just indignation, bestow upon him alt 
those penalties of excoriation and discipline of which h tand n 
prima facie desert. ae le 
The young pacifists of Yale and eclisewhere are in a peeotiarly su 
ceptible and impulsive stage of life. They take to odd notion Just ss 
they take to odd fashior r lothing Private we pect most of 
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them who figure in the present mess of being little fools rather than | Coventry, Tolland County, June 6, 1755, a notable tribute was mad: 


lunatics or traitors. 
killing in war. Those of us who are older know we are horrified by the 
thought of killing in war. Also we know that the near 2,000 years 
which have passed since the Divine Apostle of love and justice came 
among us have not brought us to that proper stage of spirituai de- 
velopment where we can werk all the great remedies which must be 
worked for the advancement of man without the horrible thing of killing 
in war. We know that there are things more horrible than killing in 
war. We know that killing in war can stop them. We know, in our 
ignorance, no other way of stopping them. So we go about the horror 
of killing in war. We have no confidence that the tiny group of intel- 
lectually unstable college undergraduates, unwashed opponents of all 
government, and eerie sentimentalists can show us a righteous way 
for its avoidance. We kill or are killed for a faith, for the good of 
those that come after us, to make the world increase in righteousness. 

All that is good in most of us tells us now that we must fight and kill. 
We can not permit that our task shall fail of accomplishment because of 
opposition by the few whose erlightenment differs from ours. ‘To per- 
mit failure would be to abandon conscience. With the “ conscientious ” 
objector we must deal in rigor when he is mendacious, in pity when he 
is hysterical, in understanding when he is sincere, but at all times in 
firmmess and in resolve that he shall not harm the great purpose at 
which we have put our hand, 

It must be with regret that we see the college of Nathan Hale and 
other colleges producing in their undergraduate ranks products of what 
must seem to most of us distorted mentality. When we see preceptors 
whose activity seems to contribute toward this product we must con- 
sider very gravely the wisdom of permitting them to remain at large. 
Prof. William Lyon Phelps, of Yale, may have been done something of 
an injustice. Charges have been made against him which are not lit- 
erally true. But we must remember Prof. Phelps’s avowed attitude, as 
so strikingly voiced in his remarks at the time of Dr. David Starr Jor- 
dan’s visit to New Haven. And with Yale and the rest of the United 
States of America at war we must question whether Prof. William Lyon 
Phelps, as an accredited representative of Yale instruction, does not 
retard the progress of the United States of America and of Yale. 


[Editorial from the Hartford Evening Post of Wednesday, June 6, 1917.) 
NATHAN HALE DAY. 

This is Nathan Hale Day. On June 6, 1755, was born the child to 
become the schoolmaster who declared at the gallows where he was 
executed as a British spy on September 22, 1776, “I only regret that I 
have but one life to lose for my country.” 

It is by no means inappropriate that on this day when we are 
checking up our response to America’s call upon her young men for 
aid in a time of stress similar to that in which Nathan Hale lived and 
died we should pause to give attention to the fact that this is the 
anniversary of his birth. 

Nathan Hale lived a short 21 years and achieved immortality. The 
one hundred and sixty-second anniversary of his birth has inspired ex- 
President Taft, who is an instructor at the institution where Hale was 
graduated, to sound a call to the colors for the patriotic young men of 
lale’s native State: 

“The Prussian autocracy by its ruthless and defiant violation of the 
rights of our citizens upon the high seas left no course open to us as a 
self-respecting Nation but war. Being in, we find ourselves necessarily 
in league with England, France, Italy, and Russia to strike down the 
military autocracies of the world whose continuance in power wiil be 
: constant threat to the future peace of the world,” says the ex- 
’resident. 

“We are thus engaged in a gigantic struggle to make the world safe 
for democracy, as President Wilson says, and to secure a just and 
permanent peace, 

‘Por no higher cause did a nation or a league of nations eyer wage 
war. 

“We hope for speedy success through a collapse of the autocracies 
and the coming into their own of the German, Austrian, and Hungarian 
peoples; but the war may continue. We must win it. We must pre- 
pare. inerefore, for a long, hard struggle. We must lay immediate 
foundations for an army of a million men over and above the projected 
750,000 of the Regular Army and the National Guard. 

“The war must be fought by our young men. They must constitute 

very large part of our armies. To them our great cause must appeal. 
?'n their hearts must love of country prompt to great deeds of courage 
and sacrifice. 

“No other character in our history glows with the inspiring fervor 
for American young men like that of Nathan Hale. During the darkest 
hours of our struggle for independence Hale came forward and ‘re- 
signed his life as a sacrifice to his country’s liberty.’ 

“His last words, ‘I only regret that I have but one life to lose for 
my country,’ should be on the lips of every young man of our country 
to-day. No one knows where his dust lies buried, but his spirit eaks 
‘rom his unknown grave and calls every man to the service of the flag. 

“Hale's last words have: become immortal. Every schoolboy knows 
them. He left another message, little known but timely, for us. »His 
intimate friend and cempanion in arms, Capt. William Hull, urged him 
by every possible argument not to hazard his life oe going into the 
pues S the enemy. Hale listened quietly. When his friend had finished, 
ne SAald : 

“*T am fully sensible of the sopanemenese of discovery and capture in 
such a situation, * * yet I wish to be useful, and every kind of 
Service necessary to the public good becomes honorable by being neces- 
sary. If the exigencies of my country demand a peculiar service, its 
claims to perform that service are imperious.’ 

“Born of his self-reliance and consecration to the service of his 
country, those few words, ‘Il wish to be useful,’ should be taken to 
heart by every young man who is hesitating to-day to join the colors. 

“Military necessity knows nothing of what is labeled dangerous or 
disgraceful. If a thing has to be done in war it has to be done, and 
seme brave and capable soldier has to do it. This young Hale died 
for duty’s sake, for his country’s sake, but he still lives in his buoyant 
and immortal youth.” 

Upon this day of all days it can do no harm for Americans to pause 
for a moment and consider the short career of Nathan Hale, who, by 
on aneennets death, was translated from a mere patriot into a na- 
tiona ero, 


[Editorial from the Rockville Journal of Thursday, June 7, 191 
NATHAN HALE. 


_Yesterday, on the one hundred and sixty-second anniversary of the 
birth of Nathan Hale, Connecticut's noblest son, who was born in 
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They think they are horrified by the thought of William H. Taft, which is printed by permission of the New York < 


Said ex-President Taft : 

“No other character in our history glows with the inspiring fe) 
for American young men like that of Nathan Hale. During the dark. 
hours of our struggle for independence Hale came forward ani 
signed his life as a sacrifice to his country’s liberty.’ 

“His last words, ‘I only regret that I have but one life to lose 
my country,’ should be on the lips of every. young man of our coun; 
to-day. No one knows where his dust lie buried, but his spirit spe: 
from his unknown grave and calis every man to the service of the {| 

“What manner of man was he? e was of medium height, 
built, and of fair coloring. He excelled. in contests of running, 
ing. wrestling, firing at a mark, throwing and playing ball; he w. 
fond of hunting and fishing; he was clever with his hands. It is ; 
Hasetype cA by Stuart that he once said in jest that ‘he could do everyth 
but spin.’ 

* Such accounts as we have of Hale bring before us a handsome, fra: 
and lively fellow of winning naturalness. ile belonged to the epic 
of homespun; he came from sturdy stock; he was country bred ; t! 
is no reason for believing that he was in any way different in app 
ance or breeding from the average country boy brought up on a farm 
God-fearing, hard-working parents 

‘Nathan Hale was born at Coventry, Conn., June 6, 1755, the fo 
son and sixth child of the 12 children of Deacon Richard Hale, ; 
energetic farmer, a man of sturdy character and public spirit. 
both sides the inheritance was of the best old New England stock. 

“IIe was prepared for college by the village minister and ente: 
Yale in 1769 with the class of 1773. It is plain from the evidence 
hand that he was one of the foremost figures in his class. His energ: 
personality, serious-mindedness, skill as an athlete, and his ardent t: 
rerament made him a marked man. 

“After graduation in 1773 he taught school in East Haddam fo: 
few months; leaving there in March, 1774, became a preceptor of 1 
Union Grammar School in New London, where he was teaching w! 
the war broke out. Ardently patriotic, he enlisted and served us | 
lieutenant in a Connecticut regiment throughout the siege of Boston. 

“In March, 1776, he went with his regiment to New York and se: 
there until his untimely end, meanwhile having been commission | 
captain in the Continental Army. In September, 1776, Washington 
called on Hale’s colonel for information of the enemy’s strength «) 
position and the colonel called on Hale. He started on his hazard 
mission about September 12, crossing the Sound at Norwalk. 

“Nothing is known of his experiences in the enemy’s lines. | He 
executed in New York somewhere about Third Avenue and Sixty 
Street on Sunday, September 22, 1776, 141 years ago. 

‘‘Hale’s last words have become immortal. Every schoolboy knows 
them. He left another message little known, but timely for us. [Ii 
intimate friend and companion in arms, Capt. William Hull, urged 
him by every possible argument not to hazard his life by going into the 
lines of the enemy. Hale listened quietly. When his friend had finished 
he said: 

“*T am fully sensible of the consequences of discovery and capture in 
such a situation, * * * yet I wish to be useful, and every kind o! 
service necessary to the public good becomes honorable by being neces 
sary. If the exigencies of my country demand a peculiar service, ils 
claims to perform that service are imperious.’ : 

* Born of his self-reliance and consecration to the service of his coun 
try those few words, “‘I wish to be useful,’”’ should be taken to heart 
every young man who is hesitating to-day to join the colors. Hale «| 
not wait to have this and that question decided for him. He did 1 
ask what Washington’s policy was. He did not consult his family «1: 
friends. He decided for himself. He had enlisted in the service of lis 
country, and anything pertaining to that service he felt was in his d 
work. 

“ Military necessity knows nothing of what is labeled dangerou 
disgraceful. If a thing has to be done in war, it has to be done, a! 
some brave and capable soul has to do it. This young Hale died [0 
duty’s sake, for his country’s sake, but he still lives in his buoyant ani 
immortal youth. 

“From the supreme moment in the orchard on that September mor 
ing Hale passed from an engaging and capable personality into an 
living nero. He calls to all young men to do their part as he did his 
The lesson of his life is not that he was hanged as a spy, but that ! 
saw his duty manfully and stepped bravely forward with no othe 
thought in his heart than to be true to his country and to his God. 

“To drum beat and heart beat 
A soldier marches by; 

There is color in his cheek, 
There is courage in his eye; 
Yet to drum beat and heart beat 
In a moment he must die. 


“Trom fame’s leaf and angel’s leaf, 
From monument and urn, 
The sad of earth, the glad of heaven, 
His tragic fate shall learn, 
And on fame’s leaf and angel’s leaf 
The name of Hale shall burn.” 
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Letters of A. B. Thornhill, President of the Farmers’ E¢"- 
cational and Cooperative Union of the State of Virgini:. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HENRY D. FLOOD, 
OF VIRGINIA, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, June 11, 1917. 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to |? 
permitted to extend my remarks by printing in the Recorp 
letter from Mr. A. B. Thornhill, president of the Farmers’ Edu 
cational and Cooperative Union of the State of Virginia, ans 


HON. 








eee 
un letter addressed to him by the Virginia 
Council of Safety. The Ictters are as follows: 


Farmers’ EDUCATIONAL AND COOPERATIVE UNION OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D. C., June 7, 


- 
niso 


Agricultural 


1917. 
Ilenry D. FLoop, 

House of Representatives. 

Dean Hat: I am handing you herein inclosed copy of a letter of 
which I have the original, delivered to me yesterday by the Virginia 
Agricultural Council of Safety at a meeting held in Richmond, with 
netructions to deliver you a copy. 
~ We have held a conference here in this city to-day of the Farmers’ 
Tnion, in which some 15 States are represented, and before whom Mr. 
lioover appeared last night giving an outline of the method of the 
ediministration in handling the food problem, which is in most respects 
entirely satisfactory to the conference. 

We are being called upon to produce more largely than ever before 
of the food products, and I believe it is the earnest determination of 
every member of our organization to do his best for an increased pro- 
duction of food products, but we are handicapped more seriously than 
probabiy you can imagine by the uncertain and unsatisfactory condi- 
tion of the fertilizer situation. We are also confronted by the dis- 
organized, restless, and unsatisfactory condition of the labor, having 
at least 300,000 of the colored laborers from the South, from the 
rms, within the last year, and we must do intensitied farming if we 
are to meet the obligation imposed upon us by the administration, the 
chief element of which you will readily see is a higher-grade fertilizer 
at 2 more economical cost. 

About a year ago a bill was passed making appropriation and pro- 
yision for the extraction of nitrates from the atmosphere, which would 
give us a 6O per cent ptant food at a greatly reduced cost; in fact, 
it has been developed before the committees in hearings on this sub 
ject, that it would cut the fertilizer bill of the country in half. There 
was also a provision made in the way of an appropriation of $11,- 
000,000 for an armor-plate plant about the same time, and that has 
been established. So far as I am able to learn, practically nothing 
bas been done for the establishment of this nitrate plant. 

The farmers of the country are very much in earnest about this 
matter and are eager to know what we may expect along this line. 
I am writing to ask that you use your best influences with the inter- 
departmental board for immediate action on this matter. I am writing 
to you because I do not feel like taking up your time for a personal 
call now, which I propose to make at a later date, hoping at that time 
to be able to ascertain what the farmers may expect as to when and 
where something will be done, that I may have something to take back 
at that time to the Virginia farmers in the way of definite data as to 
the status of the situation. 

I am glad to be able to say to you that in all of my meetings with 
the farmers over the country I am sure that no other class of citizen- 
ship will prove themselves more patriotic in this great crisis, and I 
have been assuring them that our public men will give their best ener- 
gies to giving them all needed relief in this stress. We have instructed 
a committee to present ourselves before the President, offering our 
utmost efforts of. service to the Government at this crisis. 

With the danger of gambling with the food products removed, and 
a fertilizer of proper grade and at reasonable cost, we promise as farm 
ers to feed the world. 

Yours, sincerely, 


JJon. 











y mee 
Pr, S—I inclose you a copy of the nitrate provision. 


THORNHILL, 


FARMERS’ EDUCATIONAL AND 
COOPERATIVE UNION OF AMERICA, 
Richmond, Va., June 6, 191. 


To the Senators and Members of the House of Representatives in Con- 


avess from the State of Virginia. 

GENTLEMEN’ At a meeting of the Virginia Agricultural Council of 
Safety of the State of Virginia at Richmond to-day Mr. A. B. Thorn 
hill, the president of the Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative Union 
of the State of Virginia, has discussed with us some very important 
phases of the fertilizer needs of the country, and we have been so im- 
pressed that the undersigned most respectfully urge each Senator and 
Member of the House of Representatives from Virginia to aid in every 
possible way they can, that the farmers of the country be relieved as 
far as possible from thefr fertilizer burdens, in the location of the Goy- 
ernment nitrate plant and the selection of a process that will give 
fertilizers of higher grade and at cheaper prices in times of peace and 
at the same time furnish the Government needed nitric acid for explo- 
The provision for a Government nitrate plant that would produce 
materials for explosives and useful in manufacturing fertilizers was 
passed and became a law more than a year ago. 

At the end of the Civil War there was a labor revolution in the 
Southern States Fortunately its solution was found, for the most part 
by the introduction and use of commercial fertilizers, and economists 
cin not now find, in the light of facts since the Civil War. neither can 
they imagine or conjecture just how the economic question of labor 
alter the Civil War for growing crops in the Southern States, especially 
cotton, would have been solved but for fertilizers that started to be 
used in increasing quantities in the early seventies. 

At the present time there is the most serious farm-labor problem 
in the Southern States since the Civil War. Negro farm labor is leav- 
ing the South by thousands and going to railroads and factories in the 
astern and Middle Western States where the labor wage is higher than 
negro labor can earn on farms in the Southern States. Statistics gathered 
by the Colored Citizens’ Virginia Patriotic League of Richmond, Va., 
show that some 309,000 negroes left the South between September 1, 
1916, and May 1, 1917. The Pennsylvania Railroad has brought over 
40,000 colored laborers for employment on its lines from the Nouthern 
States in the last 16 months. Southern negro farm labor is becoming 
seriously disorganized, demoralized, and restless. The solution of this 
serious question of the withdrawal of colored help from southern farms 
's to be found by these farms receiving higher grade, cheaper fertilizers, 
and there is no other solution for it. 

Therefore, if the Government nitrate plant can be located where it 
will in the largest degree serve the fertilizer-using farmers of the 
country. and if a process for producing nitrogen can be selected and the 
farmers can receive aigher grade, cheaper fertilizers compounded of 
nitrogen and phosphorus, then the result will be increased yields 


per acre on farming lands in the South and in the other fertilizer-using 
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sections of the country, and finally a redu n in th h ot 
food = 

The Government has appropriated $11,000,000 to f1 itself 7 
the domination and monopoly of the Armor Vlate Trust. at vir aie 
an armor-plate plant location has been made. We submit to vou that 
it is more necessary to have cheaper fertilize: ind cheay food 
crops than it is to have cheaper armor plate, and it will be far mor 
in the interest of public welfare that the farmers of thi vuntry be 
freed from the Fertilizer Trust than that the Gover nt ~ he Ws : | 
from ithe Armor Plate Trust. 

The real significance in the use of fertilizers i en only when we 
translate its use into terms of labor efficiency, and the h I ! 
use of fertilizers, especially in the South, demonstrates hi ! ‘ 
tilizers instead of more labor is one of the greatest econor ! ‘ 
the present time. 

We believe that you who represent the farmers of Virgin | 
form for Virginia no greater service at the present time than to t 
an interest, as we respectfully urge vou, in the location of the Gover: 
ment nitrate plant and the best process that will most highly serve th 
farming interests of the country with a supply of cheaper and high 
grade fertilizers We have requested Mr. Thornhill to show ¢ h « 
you this statement signed by us, and to leave a copy of the san th 
you. We most respectfully appeal for as immediate action on your 
part as you ean possibly give. 

The magnitude and importance of this subject we ask your 
about can not be, we feel, more forcibly impressed upon Vol tha Tat 
us to remind you that, according to Government crep reports, the total 
fertilizer bill of the country for 1914 amounted to S185.000.000. Or 
this total, $86,395,000 was for nitrogen, $69,005,000 for phosphori 
acid, and $29,600,000 for potash, the total for nitrogen and phosphor 
acid amounting to $155,400,000 Mr. Thornhili has shown us that in 
hearings before the Military and Agricultural Committees of the Louse 
it was stated by authorities upon the subject that if certain plat 
could be carried out in cooperation with the Government fertilizers 
compounded of nitrogen and phosphoric acid could be produced and 
old at one-half what the farmers have een paying for thet li 
such a great result could be accomplished, it would revolutionize agri 
culture in the Southern States, for of the total bill for fertilizers in 
1914 of $185,000,000 the Southern States paid between S$S0,000,000 
and $100,000,000 of this bill. : 

With such a statement of facts as these, we have every confiden¢ 
that vou will make every effort to secure thi esult, 

Yours, truly, 
TESSE M. JONES, Chairman 
B. (. Moorman, Jr., Secretary 
Bens. FF. Purnerss 
B. MORGAN SHEPHERD 
T. O. SANDY 
Mary Cooke Br Mr 
KR. C. STEARNES 
[Public, No, 85—64th Cong., If. R. 12766.] 
“An act for making further ang more effectual provision for th iti 
defense, and for other purpose 

SEC 124. Nitrate supply: The President of tl United States 
hereby authorized and empowered to make, or cause to be made, su 
in igation as in his judgment is necessary to determine the 
cheapest, and most available means for the production of nitrates anid 
other products for munitions of war and useful in the manufactui 
of fertilizers and other useful products by water power or any eth 
power as in his judgment is the best and cheapest to use; and is 
hereby authorized and empowered to designate for the exclusive us 
of the United States, if in his judgment such means is best and cheap 
est, such site or sites, upon any navigable or nonnavigable river 
rivers or upen the publie lands, as in his opinion will be neces ry fi 
earrying out the purposes of this act; and is further authorized to 
construct, maintain, and operate, at or on any site or sit » designated 
dams, locks, improvements to navigation, power houses, and = otiie: 
plants and equipment or other meaps than water power as in his jud 
ment is the best and cheapest, necessazy or convenient for the gener 
tion of electrical or other power and for the production of nitrate 
other products needed for munitions of war and useful in the mar 
ture of fertilizers and other useful products 

The President is authorized to lease, purchase, or acq 
demnation, gift, grant, or devise, such lands and right I 
be necessary for the construction and operation of such plant 
take from any lands of the United States, or to pur ‘ j 
by condemnation materials, minerals, and processes, patented or oth 
wise, necessary for the construction and operation of such plaut 
for the manufacture ef such products. 

The products of such plants shall be used by the President f 
tary and naval purposes to the extent that he may deem nece ! va 
any surplus which he shall determine ix not required sh and 
disposed of by him under such regulations as he 1 preseribe 

The President is hereby authorized and emp red to emp! 
officers, agents, or agencies as may ni liscretion | ne sary 
enable him to carry out the purposes herein specified, and to authoriz 
and require such officers, agents, or agencies to perform any and all 
the duties imposed upon him by the provisions hereof. 


The sum of $20,000,000 is hereby appropriated, out of any moneys i, 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, availabie until expended, t 
g , ! l 


enable the President of the United States to out the 


herein provided for. 
The plant or p'ants previded for under this act 


carry purpos: 


shail be 


construct 


and operated svlely by the Government and not in conjunction ith 
any other industry or enterprise carried on by private capita! 

In order to raise the money appropriated by this act and necessary 
to carry its provisions into effect. the Secretary of the Treasury, upon 
the request of the President of the United States, may issue and 
or use for such purpose or construction hereinabove authorized, any 
the bonds of the United States now available in the Treasury of th 
United States under the act of August 5, 1909; the act of Febru } 
1910; and the act of March 2, 1911, relating to the issue of bonds fo 


the construction of the Panama Canal, to a total amount not to 
$20,000,000 : Proviaed, That any Panama Canal bonds issued and solid 


exceed 


or used under the provisions of this section may be made payable at 
such time after :ssue as the Secretary of the Treasury, in his discretion 
may deem advisuble, and fix, instead of 50 years after date of issue, as 


in sald act of August 5, 1909, not exceeding 50 years 





The Dehydration of Fruits and Vegetables. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


MURRAY HULBER 
OY NEW YORK, 

In rue Hovse or Representatives, 

Monday, June 11, 1917. 


Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Speaker, on May 28, 1917, I brought 
the fact to the attention of this House that, under the authority 
conferred by H. R. 4188, known as the food-survey Dill, the 
Department of Agriculture proposed to use 20 or 30 experts in 
the Lureau of Plant Industry in dehydration, in which connec- 
tion the Bureau of Chemistry would cooperate very closely, and 
an appropriation of $50,000 was authorized for the purpose or 
doing that class of work, 

The New York Globe has been rendering a great patriotic 
service as an agency for the dissemination of information upon 
the subject of pure foods, having secured the able services of 
Alfred W. McCann, who is a recognized authority and a noted 
publicist and writer upon the subject of pure foods. 

The Globe has opened its columns to the discussion of the 
subject of dehydration, and Mr. MeCann has received hundreds 
of letters daily from all parts of the United States, showing the 
widespread interest in this subject. It would take a great many 
columns of the ConaresstonaL Recorp to print all of these 
communications, Which. jrowever, with his permission, I propose 
to submit to the Com >on Agriculture for their information. 

Under leave grunted i:e on June 6, I insert a communication 
received by me, which is typical of the thousands that have been 
addressed to the Globe: 


TLON. 


T, 


20 BoutTu THIRTEENTH 
Mount Vernon, N. Y., 


AVENUE, 
June 6, 1977. 
lion. Murray HULBERT, 

Jiouse of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Drarn Sin: We must have whole-wheat flour and dehydration- 
sulphur drying, which is harmful, but genuine dehydration. Weretofore, 
on account of slowness and cost of transportation, millions of tons of 
good foods have rotted. For the sake of the starving world we must 
have it. Schools are teaching it te the pupils. 

S. M. Wyruir, 


Very truly, yours, 
High-School Teacicr. 


not 


Unlike the necessity for preparedness, the increase of the 


Navy, the reorganization of the Army, the development of aere- | 


nauties, the upbuilding of the merchant marine, and a food 


survey, and the Federal control of food products, I hope that | 
Congress will not be the last to realize the importance and the 


necessity for the development of dehydration as a means of food 
conservation. ‘ 


The Ohio and Missouri Rivers—Enormous Waste fer a 
Delusive Commeree, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


~ 
HON. JAMES A. FREAR, 
OF WISCONSIN. 
In tHe Hovse or Represenratives, 
Tuesday, June 12, 1917. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr, Speaker, for four years I have endeavored 
to expose the farcical river and harbor omnibus bill. Members 
of the House have been importuned by their constituents to vote 
for this bill simply because of some local project in which the 


people of his State are interested. A Member showed me, yes- 
terday, some 20 telegrams from leading political and business 


people of his State, demanding that he vote for the entire bill 


because of one project located within his State. Other Mem- 


bers on the floor have said to me that they must support the | 
bill because of some project in which the people of their dis-' 
That is why the bill | 
is called a “ pork-barrel” ‘bill and that’ is why Congress must; 
get away from the system if we would avoid the criticism | 


trict or State are primarily interested. 


which justly comes from the support of the annual “pork- 
barrel” measure. 


money has been wasted in the past and will be wasted by the 
passage of this bill through unbusinesslike expenditures of 
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public money by Army engineers. Because of matters discussce) 
in general debate I desire to submit statistics regarding two f), 
ther projects, one of which—the Ohio River—carries $5,000.(\ 
in the bill before us, and the other—the Missouri River—e;; 
$1,000,000 on one particular project. ; 

On June 8, in response to my statement that the Ohio kh) 
formerly carried 13,000,000 tons of conmnerce, based on engines: 
reports, whereas now it only carries 4,000,000 tons, so far ns 
be ascertained from the same reports, the gentleman from ()) 
{[Mr. Switzer] objected to the statement because of the fact ; 
ferriage statistics were now deducted by the engineers fro), 
total river traffic. I have always favored open-channel \ 
in order to accommodate local river traffic, but the enor 
waste of public moneys through the annual river and harbor 
can only be brought to public attention through the consi 
presentation of facts, based on official statistics instead of on 
judgment of waterway theorists, and in order to learn what 
turn the Government receives for its vast expenditures 0) 
Ohio I submit some official statistics, 

sriefly, the Ohio River has had appropriated for it to De 
ber 1, 1916, irrespective of the sundry civil bills since that ti 
$59.377,395, or nearly $60,000,000, and in order to build the 
maining locks provided for in the original act, presumably { 
$35,000,000 to $50,000,000 more will be needed, based on 
and increasing expenditures. Construction costs are doubling 
and this may be a moderate estimate of future expenditures oy 
the Ohio River. There is not an old riverman on the (hic, 
so far as I am informed—and I have discussed the matter 
many persons—who will not bear witness to the statement 1! 
the Ohio River’s actual commerce of to-day is less than one-\\,/{ 
and possibly not one-tenth of what is was 40 years and iiore 
ago, prior to the beginning of the Ohio River improvement by thea 
Government. Statistics are not available, but I desire to oiver 
a brief statement of the Ohio River traffic for the year 1915, as 
found on page 2815 of the Engineers’ Report for 1916. I «\so 
append a brief statement of the cost of Jabor at Jocks and the 
commerce statistics, as follows: 


Statement of crapenditures for operating and care of locks and dams, (hiv 
River, Pa., W. Va., and Ohio, during the fiscal year 1916. 
Salaries and wages of regular hired labor force.__.._.__~~ $148, 55 
Miscellaneous supplies and services. —--.-....-----__.__- 23, &t4 
ne SETI i i ick ne ahs sv tin en nbitcnitiitirie ec ae ca hia 82, 469. 35 
Contingencies ___.- 4, 5S 


Total dicnitivd 200, 474 


] COMMERCIAL STATISTICS—CLASSIFIED STATEMENT OF THE TRAF! 


THE OHT®O RIVER FOR THE CALENDAR YEAR 1915. 


{Commerce is estimated by taking -the tonnage which passed Lo 
Dam No. 1 and the tonnage originating between Locks Nos. 1 a 
which did not pass Lock ard Dam No. 1.] 


Shorttons.| Ton-mile:. 


Barges, steel 


2, 800 
ae steel 235 


235 
£353, 365 
1; 181, 599 

98" 150 


142, 809 

11, 985 

08, 676, 594 

9,955, 030 

1, 527, 900 

96, 162 

987, 552 
10,1, 428 + 

144, 200 

2, 168,10) 


Tron and stee! products 
Molasses 


Waste materia! 
Miscellaneous 


4,104, 27} 123,224,749 | 1, 


Total passengers, 70,796. 

Average valve per ton, $2,209. 

Average distance transported, 25.6 miles. 

From the above it will be noted that the commerce trans}. 
through the locks reached 25.9 miles average distance, and | 
the total commerce reached 4,814,517 tons. - It is interesti! 
note that the following items of “ commerce” are includ: 
the above statement: 


To 


m4 


Practically 50 per cent of the Ohio River commerce was si!" 
gravel, and waste, bauled 26 miles on.a river of 1,000 miles |) 
length. Of the remaining 2,419,728 tons, coal reached 2,555.50 
tons, leaving a balance of about 55,000 tons of miscellaneo 
products, all of which was hauled less than 26 miles. Howevc’. 
it must be borne in mind that coal was floated down the ri\\' 
in greater quantities long before the construction of this syst 
of locks was undertaken by Army engineers. In order |!) 


| accurate information may be had in regard to the character 0! 
I have placed in the Recorp some statistics regarding the: 
Mississippi River in order to show where a vast amount of) 


Jock tonnage on this river, I quote briefly from the charac’ 
of tonnage floated through several Jocks. In 1914 an analys'< 
was made of this general commerce p.ssing through the lock-. 
and that analysis is resubmitted in order that a better under- 
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ctanding may be had of the kind of traffic carried by the 
Ohio River. 

Approaching 2,000,000 tons at one or two different points, over 
95 per cent of which is soft coal, sand, and gravel, a traffic 
rapidly diminishing in quantity and value, leaves the mouth of 
the Ohio River at less than a million tons of soft coal, so far as 
ean be ascertained, ind then drifts slowly down the Mississippi 
to be recounted at C. iro, Memphis, Vicksburg. and New Orleans. 
In other words, a few tons of soft coal that reach New Orleans 
are first counted at a cozen locks on the Monongahela, then at 
the locks on the Ohio, and then the same coal, used to swell 
senseless quadrupled statistics, is sent down and recounted at 
Cairo, Memphis, Vicksburg, and New Orleans, on the Father of 
Waters. 

It is an interesting system; one that only an able engineer 
could gravely put across with a wealth of misleading statistics 
and one that is frequently used for duplicating and quadruplicat- 
ing commerce on other rivers and canals, 

In order that a better understanding of Chief Kingman’'s let- 
ter may be had, let us take the tables from which he draws de- 
ductions. 

OHIO RIVER TRAFFIC 


Lock 1 is given 1,982,257 tons. 
commerce which passed through the lock—‘t and open river 
at that point. The table further shows that of the impressive 
tonnage reported, including duplications, 1,946,119 tons consisted 
of soft coal, sand, and gravel that was always floated down the 
“open river,” leaving a commerce of 36,135 tons, including 
11.240 tons of floatable logs and ties, or less than 25,000 tons, 
that may or may not have required the services of this $100,- 
000,000 lock system. 

OHIO RIVER TRAFFIC AT LOCK 8, 

Lock 8 and “ open river” is given 224,080 tons by Chief WKing- 
man, page 2712. Of that traffic, so reported, soft coal and rail- 
road ties, that for a half century were floated down the open 
river, reached 207.429 tons, leaving 16.651 tons of cement ane 
other reported freight at that point for which a $100.000,C0U 
lock system is being built under the recommendation of Army 
engineers. 


AT LOCK 1. 
But page 2711 says that is 


OHIO RIVER TRAFFIC AT LOCK 18. 

Other lock statistics are of the same character. For fear this 
statement may not be accepted, as based on investigation, I wili 
take the next lock. Chief Kingman’s next lock, 18, and “ open 
river statistics are found on page 2713. He reports a tvta! 
“ecommerce” of 374,945 tons, whereas out of an even 50 items 
reported, 2-items of soft coal and logs reached 342,856 tons. 
Just what method was taken for shipping some 7.000 tons of 
vil and 2,500 tens of lumber, found in the remaining 48 items, 
the repert fails to disclose. One thing is certain amid all this 
attempt to impress Congress with inflated statistics of open-river 
and lock traflie, the Government is annually paying bills reach- 
ing, with the regular and sundry civil bills, from $5,000,000 to 
$8,000,000 for the Ohio River alone, for a comparatively insig- 
nificant commerce average along the river, apart from soft cval, 
sand, and gravel, of less than 50,000 tons at given points, as 
shown by the official reports. 

Similar conclusions were reached in the record of Aprii 10, 
1914, when other lock statements were analyzed. 


WHAT WILL BE THE EVENTUAL COST? 
SENSE, 

In the debate preceding the defeat of the 1915 bill a promineni 
Senator called the Ohio River project the “worst of all.” It 
received $1,769,000 from the first allotment, $3,200,000 in the 
1915 sundry civil bill, and $3,915,000 allotment from the Chief 
of Army Engineers April 1, 1915, or $7,115,000 for 1915, in addi- 
tion to cash on hand—twenty times the amount that was aiiotted 
to New York’s inner harbor, which handles fifty times the Ohio’s 
actual commerce, 

When a $100,000,000 Ohio canalization system has been fast- 
ched upon us with its annual interest burden of $3,000,000, and 
a reasonable maintenance and deterioration charge of $4,000,000 
more annually for sixty-odd locks and dams, if the diminishing 
coal commerce is retained—a violent assumption—the Govern- 
iment will have little tangible traffic to show for its $100,000,000 
investment and the annual $7,000,000 charge properly lodged 
against it. 

It is again well to ponder over this extravagance into which 
we have been led by Army engineers, who seek to defend enor- 
mous waste by fictitious commerce statistics. The 45,000,000 


-CANALIZED SCIENCE V. COMMON 


tons commerce of the Rhine is probably twenty times the actual 
commerce of the Ohio, and it appears 95 per cent of the latter 
is cheap coal, sand, and gravel that requires no special depth 
of channel, yet seven or eight times the amount spent on the 
Rhine is spent for a project of no more value to this country than 

t’s pyramids. Does it reduce the price of a ton of coal to 
Where does it accommodate any actual 


a single consumer? 
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from floating a few political 


prospect Ss 


It 


any commercial house indulged in such investments its officials 


would be promptly 
about time Congress sobered off and drove out 


lodged in an asylum to sober off. 
of its 


Is it not 
counting 


house those who have persuaded us to adopt such propositions 
as the lock-and-dam project on the Ohio River? 

While it is difficult to separate the duplications in freight and 
the commerce carried on the open river and through locks, a 
brief examination of the reports disclose the fact that tie con 


tinuous haul for the 


1,000 mile length of the river 


nverages 


extremely small compared with the impressive statistics tabu- 
lated by Army engineers, while the tonnage flouted upon the 


open river is practically of the same character, 


although far 


less in amount compared with that which was carried on the 


Same stream 40 years ago. 


The question of making enormous 


annual expenditures on this river to carry out a fantastic dream 


of Army engineers 


is one that is brought forcibly to the public 


mind in a year of stress when Government expenditures and 


taxation have reat 
country. 


‘hed the highest limit in the history of the 


THE MISSOURI RIVER, ANOTHER VICIOUS WATERWAY PROJECT 
The Missouri River is another harebrained product of engi- 


neering wisdom carrying $1,000,000 in 


withstanding over 


the pending bill, not- 


$1,500,000 balance remained to the eredit 


of this river on March 1, 1917. 

In like manner, let us briefly analyze what we are receiving 
after an expenditure of over $20,000,000 on the Missouri River. 
A NAVIGATION COMEDY IN THE LOWER MISSOUKI 

A remarkable illustration of advanced mathematics is found 
cn the Missouri River, which Col. Deakyne condemns and which 


Col. Townsend, of 
statu quo. 


mitted to revel in 


the Army engineers, asks to have left im 


While passing this deserted waterway, we are per- 


“commerce” delusions. Attention is given 


this project, because after spending $20,000,000 of Government 
money during 50 years, on the recommendation of Army engi- 


neers, on the different sections of the Missouri 


the mouth, they h 


us see what 


River down to 


uve launched us into an additional twenty- 
million-dollar expenditure, or thirty 
has no limit, but now reaches 
we are to get 


that 
Let 
1H) niles 


millions, in a game 
$35.800.000 on the Missouri. 
for ST5,000 per mile for 


I quote from the Chief of Engineer’s 1914 report, page 2513: 


COM MERCIAL 


Season 
ber 50, 


ol 


Registered: 
Steamer..... 
Gasoline 


lotal 


Unregistered barge 


Articles. 


By sans 
Feed and flour 
Ou. 
Manuiactured iron and 
steel 

Live 

Salt a 
Sand an‘ gr 


Brick .. 
Cement. 
Lumber 


Cher building material .!. 


Railroad ties.....- 
Vroduce 
Wood..... 
Miscellaneous .......-... 

Logs and lumber rafted. . 
Sand and gravel barged. . 


ete s nex s 


STATISTICS 


navigation, 


LUWER MISSOURL RIVER (MOUTIT TO KANSAS 
cITry) 
year 1913: Open March 15 losed Novem 
Ve ssel clas sific ation, 
Net regis- 
Classe Number. | tered ton- 
nage, 
| 
LeqQederencecBadsinescawetens ‘ rt 
weakens 4 14 
tit 
Freight traffic. 
Amount 
\ yn 
Customary | Shor han 
units, ton 
Vile 
253,940 bushel €, 701 $195, 303. 38 123 $0). OOO 
114 | 2, 049. 66 Lu 1 
$4 9. 53s, RS - 7') 
1) barre | 12 5. 00 | Oss 
1,65. 897, 790. 50 y OSU 
4,809 head. . | 45 137,039. 20 on OW 
148 barrels..... | 22 259. 00 9 510 
1,735 cubie | 2, S43 1,616.00 | 4 .0557 
yards 
4,.50)...... 14 4). Gf GG] O49 
534 barrels..... | 107 1,152. 9 6 | 0846 
75,360 feet b. m) 183 2, 976. 60 13 | ( 
“s j 1d 1, O88. 00 10 ( 
128,908 ..... ‘| 10,212 62, 697. 50 14 { 
<a ; 196 22, 370. 40 12 i 
591 cords... S47 2,125. GO ) 1002 
ree cesccees-f 33,009 | 2,530, 234.90 234 (9S 
43,000 leet b. mm. 107 173. 00 Iw 
238,135 cubie | 309,577 71,555. 09 I 
yards. 
317,235 | 4,929, 212.4 
iOwner, 


Total ton-miles, 5,173,170, 
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Of this impesing commerce over 312,000 tons cof “sand” was 
hauled about 1 mile in 1913. Nine-tenths of the “ traffic” was 
burged 1 mile. Study the table in order to get a fair under- 
standing of humbug statistics handed Congress by Army engi- 
neers and of a vanished river trafiic. 

In January, 1915, Senate Document No. 953, the engineers lad 
on hand for this projeet $1,290,048. On April 1, 1915. the river 
and harbor lobby sent to the press the Chief Engineer’s allot- 
ment, wherein $1,000.000 more was given for this 400-mile stretch 
on the Missouri. Instead of a 6-foot channel being required, a 
2-foot channel will float the insignificant commerce, according to 
experienced river men, and for that river’s commerce $2,050,000 
was allotted by Chief Kingman out of the $50,000,000 turned over 
to him by Congress. 

Deducting from the above table sand and 11,159 tons of ties 
and wood barged about 10 miles, leaves 24,000 tons of question- 
able commerce for which the Chief of Engineers gives $1.000,000 
in 1915, or over $40 per ton 1913 expense for the waterway, in- 
cluding maintenance and interest on prior expenditures, Speak- 
ing of this Missouri River project on March 2, 1915, one month 
before the allotment was made, Senator Burton said: 

You may spend $20,000,000—ves, $30,000,000—-on this project, and in 
spite of that enormous amount the traffic will diminish, because you are 
facing a condition that no policy of river improvement can reverse— 
the loss of that class of river traffic and the utilization of other agencies 
for the carrying of freight. I wish it were not so, * * * put I 
am tired of “ rainbow chasing.”’ and that is what this is. it is much 
worse than “rainbow chasing’’; it is pure, bald, unmitigated waste. 

After this remarkable denunciation of a bald, wastetul project 
shouldered onto taxpayers by “ rainbow chasing” eng:meers, and 
after positive legislative notice directing a resurvey of this 
“pure, bald, unmitigated waste,” and with a million dollars 
balance on hand to throw into the mud, our Chief of Engineers 
dumped in another million on April 1, 1915. Two jitney busses 
would have carried all the actual commerce and saved $998.000 
of war-tax revenues during 1914. 

Was TittMaAN to blame when he said the bill is a “ humbug 
and a steal”? We know it is farcical and we do more than 
wink at it. With positive knowledge that the waste is twice as 
large as in the days when TILLMAN exposed the humbug, we ap- 
prove it, Mississippi, Missouri, and all, with every other worth- 
less project that the bill contains. 

Coneerning this waterway mockery I quote from a Minneapolis 
paper's editorial of August 21, 1915, this significant stutement : 


A BREEZE IN RIVER IMPROVEMENT CIRCLES, 
The Missourl River cities and especially Kansas City, are very much 


agitated over the adverse report of Col. Herbert Deakyne, of the En- | 


gineer Corps of the Army, on the expenditure of more money to im- 
prove navigation on that river. Col. Deakyne is the Gevernment engi- 
neer in charge. He has made his surveys and reports that it is entirely 
feasible to provide a 6-foot channel from the mouth of the Missouri 
to Kansas City and that the expense will not overrun the estimate of 
$20,000,000. But attached to his report as an engineer is his recom- 
mendation to the Government that further work on the Missouri be 
discontinued, because in his opinion the railroads are now so well regu- 
lated throagh the Interstate Commerce Commission that river naviga- 
tion is not necessary. 

What has happened as to the Missourt might happen as to any other 
navigable stream, Col. Deakyne might be transferred to the upper 
Mississippi some day and decide that there was not business enough 
existing or prospective to justify river improvement. 


KINGMAN WASTE VERSUS COMMON SENSE, 


For fear the engineers may awaken to a like farce perpetrated 
on the upper river near Minneapolis, we are advised Col. Dea- 
kyne will not be weleomed on the Minneapolis lock-and-dam 
project. This possibility need not cause idle fears. Whatever 
belated intelligence was exercised by Col. Deakyne in reporting 
what everyone on the Missouri has known for years Chief King- 
man will set aside his report. That is the power and custom of 
Chiefs of Enginers, including especially Gen. Bixby, as disclosed 
by their own reports. The Missouri was pronounced ef doubt- 
ful value by the 1915 bill, passed Mareh 3, 1915. z 

Gen. Kingman on April 1 gave $1,000,000 for the questionable 
project which Col. Deakyne condemned 22 days thereafter. Is 
not that food for thought on the part of every disinterested man 
who must verify Deakyne’s conclusions after glancing over the 
engineer's reports for recent years? 

WHERE THE MONEY GOES. 


To show specifically why $1,552,650 was recommended by Col. 
Deakyne for land-reclamation purposes in 1915, and $1,000,000 
paid by Chief Kingman, I quote from page 2510, report 1914, on 
this 400 miles of the Missouri, along which Army engineers esti- 
mate 500,000 acres will be saved, valued at $100 to $125 per 
acre—land belonging to private interests deeply interested in 
this $20,000,000 project: 


During the coming fiscal year it is proposed to carry on work with 
the funds for which allotments have been approved in the completion of 
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contracts now in force aud in work by day labor and Government Dp 
as follows: 
97,560 linear feet standard revetment, at $10 
11,000 linear feet concrete revetment, at $19 __.______ { 
21,950 linear feet 3-row standard dike, at $15 Bey.» 
SNRIOOR, OL TUR OV GIONS, 6. cniccumenmmesenscsmeninccmmmtuisitionusnnce , O00) 
rotenone ee an ne SaaS Geren res > 13. 400 
Gueggmg and repeirs: to lent. _................... ..-.....-... ne 
NN eee BO 


Other work will be done if appropriations are made. 
This work is expecteu to resuit in greater permanenee and dept 
channel in the improved sections and greater ease of navigation. 
APPROPRIATIONS AND ALLOTMENTS (ON THIS PRESENT PROJECT) 


ge Re i ee oe ee ee $1, 000, don 
| ae ien Ee ora eRe er eee ” $00. bus 
FAK Ole sncahiialibchladild Siti hincisah danas tlic aipndidataeath ei alniie meientiaat 60 
i EE tis srs cased coun es Gaenncbgssinsbaitg dar deena aden R am 2, HOt ) 
is ie Bice ecinaees sa laa eters icteric ete iis tase dneaes sae 
Taal: ik) earn ani isn. he ei Site kas eens S, 25 


A $60,000,000 LAND-RECLAMATION PROJECT: 

One million four hundred thousand dollars was demanded *)) 
25 miles of revetment and diking in 1915, and $1,000,000 \.< 
given by Gen. Kingman to confine a mile-wide river in places to 
a 1,200-foot channel, and incidentally to reclaim private Js) 
valued at sixty-odd million dollars. 

Maj. Schulz disclosed in Army engineer’s seeret troubles si). 
the Missouri when he said, according to the official record- 

If I get a smali amount of money, $50,000 to $60,000, for that stretoh 
of river, every locality snd aimost every Congressman writes for th 
work right on their pa.t cular spot, and there I am. 

The mental strain is easier when $1,414,250 is distributed “ for 
that stretch ’ annually. Schulz is gone and Deukyne, who recon- 
mended nearly a million and a half for 1915, and then reeanito|— 
he, too, is gone, banished. A half million acres is te be saved at 
Government expense, according to the reports. What do you 
think of the system? 

Apart from the facet that actual commerce on the Missouri 
River is reported to have decreased in sympathy with the Mis. 
sissippi River over 90 per cent during the past half century, it 
is notable that the insignificant commerce in recent years suid 
reported for 1913 (p. 2515, 1914 report) decrensed 30 per cent 
during the last year reported (see p. 2811, 1915 report). My 
analysis and comparisons have been based on the 1914 report 
but from the last one just handed me I note in defense of Co). 
Deakyne’s: prophecy the following significant loss in an insig- 
nificant commerce out of over 10,000,000 tons alleged to live 
been handled by Kansus City in 1914: 

Tons of reported commerce, 


the tidak cnet ihe cctieatbinnihe siobecnnhbbieslin ebencennialianatagbiceitiiie macnn 843, 435 
a atl intents citiennianedinliipieenierniis cadiabiaathditii messes 34 , 
NT cllaitecnishisciniatibhamatn dian aieteg ltenircsinategawbaecyninlinanaeaiexmaan C0 ) 
ee OEP WP CURE ek. aiiikhs. cnigh dn cette inesnniicin nn 104 ) 
Actual commerce. 

i ia a i ee an il ch dea ebccdsiahclet lech ania ma thebeh atte an 2 
DN tien niet conan nin all wild t ash gaglegtiinainiiii nde ainslbiibbinaedaniten = 2 ' 
A anata li Tl elm TR bila ES SMR TES SR |? UR 2 19, 000 
estes GEE es UE iia ahi. diisictenehbabts eines n m= », OOO 

A loss of 30 per cent in officially reported commerce and oi 20 


per cent in actual commerce, deducting sand and flotable t! 
during the last year reported is more convincing than volun 
briefs. Col. Deakyne was a prophet, although 19,000 ton: 
ten times that amvount, is a pitiable showing on a $20,001) 
investment during the last 30 vears. Deakyne urges us to 
the $20,000,000 new project. Why not do so? 
COM MERUE.(?) 

I have given a full table reported by the engineers for the 
1913 commerce and will give the principal items of deducti: 
1914, taken from page 2811, 1915 report: 


Total tonnage reported__. _-_ ~~ eta earls Md. aiuto : 
Sand and gravel barged one-half mile__----~-- tons__ 211, 421 


Sand and.eravel, 9. willed. ..~-~—:.+.<<---+<++-~ pa 2, 286 

Railroad ties rafted 18 miles. ..____---------do__ 6, 041 

pO OSE SC Se ee Wid ceed 334 

Te hi nc citi cima nies ws 1, 091 bs 
Excluding sand, gravel, ties, and wood__.....-------- 19, 377 


It takes a courageous man to count as commeree 213,707 
of sand barged less than a mile, but an Army engineer can (0 
A significant part of this statement is that the average ©! 
haul for 1914 was 115 miles, showing conclusively that 
much-boasted grain traflic between Kansas City and St. 1 
after an expenditure of over $20,000,000 is pure gammon. !'° 
distance between these cities is 400 miles in round numbers, ° nd 
apparently not one ton was shipped from Kansas City to ~'- 
Louis. An insignificant amount, 5,290 tons, is reported with in 
average haul of 115 miles; but what under heavens perim!t\: d 
engineers to recommend a $35,000,000 expenditure for this rivet 
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to accommod:te a little local freight, hauled a few miles, when 

Kansas City claims it has been shipping 10,000,000 tons of com- 

merce annu:lly by rail? Again, an S. O. S. call for a keeper 

from some feeble-minded establishment is momentarily expected. 
HOW MUCH IS THE COST? 


T understand there is a difference in understanding as to the 
amount that has been expended on the Missouri River by the 
Government. 1 am free to confess that the average engineer’s 
report is as clear and intelligible as a Chinese puzzle, but after 
considerable digging into ponderous records there has been 
reported to the River and Harbor Committee by its assistants 
the following items: 


For general improvements_-_-__~----.--..-.---_-.------ $15, 450, 000 
Appreprinted wader new project_.......................- 6, 250, 000 
Sey ed CU RU ON i ois a seni eect 14, 100, 000 





Total when the present project is completed__.._.. 35, 800, 000 

The Missouri River has cost the Government over $21,000,000, 

and when the present project is completed the Government will 
have spent $35,800,000 for that deserted river. 
THIRTY-SIX MILLIONS FOR WHAT? 


In support of my statement of expenditures on the Missouri 
River by the Government I refer to pages 2822, 2823, 2824, 2825 
of the 1915 report, which shows expenditures on the Missouri 
to June 30, 1915, reach $19,789,104. I believe this includes sev- 
eral duplications, but these are the figures to which my attention 
has been called as the correct statement of expenditures already 
made on the Missouri River. To this should be added $2,236,907, 
balance unexpended (p. 1065, 1915 report) and $14,100,000 bal- 
ance of the $20,000,000 unappropriated. If these figures are cor- 
rect, the project will reach over $36,000,000, as disclosed by the 
tables. 

Whether or not the statement is just exact, what a miserable, 
paltry showing is made on the river where 19,377 tons is all 
that was earried less than a couple of hundred miles, on the 
average, out of 10,000,000 tons handled at Kansas City in 1914. 
And what a tragic tale of waste when $19,789,104 has been 
poured into the rat hole by these Army engineers who, with 
$2,236,907 on hand, overruling Deakyne, demand $14,100,000 
more for finishing the project. Is it not awful? 

The only man who smiles during this war-tax-paying season 
is the Missourian who owns a few of those 500,000 acres, worth 
$60,000,000, that the Government is reclaiming. 

l have not verified appropriations down to date, but in order 
that no misunderstanding may exist regarding the ratio of com- 
merce decrease compared to increase in appropriations, I call 
attention to the fact that by a comparison of page 2668 of the 
Engineers’ Report for 1916, it will be found that the total “ com- 
merce ” on the Missouri River for 1915, the latest date obtainable, 
reached 216,490 tons compared with 347,235 tons in 1913, or a loss 
of 33 per cent, in round numbers, after two years further im- 
provement. 

THE GREAT GRAIN WATERWAY.(?) 

Every speech made on the Missouri project predicts that the 
river will some day relieve railway eongestion. If this was 
possible, there might be some excuse for vast expenditures, but 


on page 2668 of the 1816 report it appears that after spending | 


over $20,000,000 on the Missouri River for navigation all the 
grain hauled in 1915 by boats and barges reached just 2,339 
tons hauled 43 miles. It is 400 miles from Kansas City to St. 
Louis, on which section of railway systems the congestion was 
to be relieved, and yet after spending over $20,000,000 on the 
river all the grain carried in 1915 would not have filled a dozen 


box cars, and that was only hauled about one-tenth of the dis- | 


tance. Again, it is proper to say, an ounce of official statistics 
discredits all the eloquent pleadings for “ pork ” which Congress 
has entertained on this project year after year. 

These statistics are submitted because of a desire to call a 
halt on waterway waste on hundreds of projects throughout 
the country, of which three of the most promising—the Missis- 
sippi, Ohio, and Missouri—are found in this bill to carry 
$7,350,000, for which the people will pay taxes annually on 
increasing rates. 


MANY OTHER WASTEFUL PROJECTS. 
The large rivers have returned an insignificant commerce for 


enormous expenditures by the Government, but before coneclud- | 


ing this brief record of a carnival of waste carried on under the 
pretense of waterway improvements I desire to add several other 
Streams that indicate insignificant commerce returns after huge 
investments. 

On the Cumberland River, which Col. Townsend includes in 
his recommendation for halting present waste, Congress appro- 
priated prior to 1917, $6,466,767. The commerce showing on 
the lower river, after deducting sand and gravel hauled 8 miles 





and logs, ties, and so forth, reach! ot tous in 1915, accord- 
ing to the engineers’ reports (p. 2051). The 
merce was about the same, and the average haul along the entire 
river was comparatively insignificant. In order to show the 
wisdom of Townsend’s advice to stop short in this earnival ef 
engineering extravagance, I call attention to other projects show- 
ing investments by the Government prior to 1917 and actual 
commerce returns, all on a par with the Cumberland River, 
counting average traffic throughout: 


UpPper-river coll. 





Proiects. Appro- Lot 
priated. ) 
| 
| 
| ] 
I ci i na wich aia it €3, 234,083 | 187 
I ae Bo 1,655, 295 1 ’ 
CoOrnnene: SOOUGN, "WOMMD.. . |... cecccccaccecéocescccuce --| 6, 466, 747 { 
Bed River, Ack., below Pultom. .. ..cccccccccecccccccccce } 2,874,687 14, 27) 
Ns Ms icin asin cs satin eset adnaaie idtlhiins aetna } 2, 492, 287 Lok 
I rats cin niin. o4 he aac elena eea decade aataaain 1,99),09) |... 
ETL Ss tis'ss'do i raed dGndatawchaae daadacabddacuice 3, 823,335 12,143 
RI inc «rn natal ele apmdieedliraandindara Mémmmwalda dsiehavendbars 4,212.8) l4sa) 
PE SE COE, MURS cicnnnccdcctestinedescetaiémawcwane 4,632, 975 2 
I occas dance onda 7,657, 803 
po a eee ...) 4,550,000 


These few “ projects ” have absorbed nearly $45,000,000 under 
the advice of Army engineers, in order to produce an aggregate 
actual commerce of a little more than 80,000 tons, or practically 
1 per cent of the 1915 waterway commerce handled at the harbor 
of Ashland, Wis., on less than one-half of 1 per cent of the com- 
merce handled at any one of several lake ports that may be 
named. 

It is impossible in a few words to fitly describe the waste in- 
volved in the 1917 bill before us, but practically the same bill 
was defeated by the Senate last session, and we ought to an- 
ticipate Senate action now by squarely meeting our responsibility. 


Memorial Address on Rescoe Conkling. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


PHILIP P. CAMPBELL, 


OF KANSAS, 


HON. 


Ix tHe Howse or REepresENvTATIVEs. 
Wednesday, June 13, 1917. 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, under the leave 
granted me to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include the 
memorial address on Roseoe Conkling, by Robert G. Ingersoll, 
delivered before the New York State Legisinture at Albany, N. Y. 

The address is as follows: 

MEMORIAL ADDRESS ON ROSCOE CONKLING., 
[By Robert G. Ingersoll, delivered before the New York State Ls 
lature, at Albany, N. Y.]) 

Roscoe Conkling—a great man, an orator. a statesman. a 
lawyer, a distinguished citizen of the Republic, in the zenith o 
his fame and power has reached his journey’s end, and we ure 
met, here in the city of his birth, to pay eur tribute to his worth 
and work. He earned and held a proud position in the publi 
thought. He stood for independence, for courage, ond, abe 
all, for absolute integrity, and his name was known and honored 
by many millions of his fellow men. 

The literature of many lands is rich with the tributes that 
ion admiration, and love have paid to the 


veeoey ft ind 
honored dead. These tributes disclose the character of nations, 
the ideals of the human race. In them we find the estimates of 
greatness—the deeds and lives that challenged praise and 
thrilled the hearts of men. 

In the presence of death the good man judges as he would be 
judged. He knows that men are only fragments—-that the 
greatest walk in shadow, and that fanlts and failures mingle 
with the lives of ail. 

In the grave should be buried the prejudices and passions born 
of conflict. Charity should hold the scales in which are weighed 
the deeds of men. Peculiarities, traits born of locality and 
surroundings—these are but the dust of the race—these are 
accidents, drapery, clothes, fashions, that have nothing to do 
with the man except to hide his character. They are the clouds 
that cling to mountains. Time gives us clearer vision. That 
which was merely local fades away. The words of envy are 
forgotten, and all there is of sterling worth remains. He who 
was called a partisan is a patriot. The revolutionist and the 
outlaw are the founders of nations, and he who was regarded 
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as a scheming, selfish politician becomes a statesman, a philoso- 
pher. whose words and deeds shed jight. 

Fortunate is that nation great enough to know the great. 
When a great man dies—one who has nobly fought the battle 
of life, who has ‘been faithful te every trust, and has uttered his 
highest, noblest thought—one who has stood proudly by the 
right in spite of jeer and taunt, neither stopped by foe nor 
swerved by friend—in honoring him, in speaking words of praise 
nnd love above his dust, we pay a tribute to ourselves. 

tlow poor this world would be without its graves, without the 
memories of its mighty dead. Only the voiceless speak forever, 

Intelligence, integrity, and courage are the great pillars that 
support the State. 

Above all, the citizens of a free nation should honor the brave 
and independent man—the man of stainless integrity, of will 
and intellectual force. Such men are the Atlases on whose 
mighty shoulders rest the great fabric of the Republic. Flat- 
terers, cringers. crawlers, time servers are the dangerous citi- 
zens of a democracy. They who gain applause and power by 
pandering to the mistakes, the prejudices and passions of the 
multitude are the enemies of liberty. 

When the intelligent submit to the clamor of the many an- 
archy begins and the Republic reaches the edge of chaos. 
Mediocrity, touched with ambition, flatters the base and cal- 
umniates the great, while the true patriot, who will co neither, 
is often sacrificed. 

In a government of the people a leader should be a teacher— 
he should carry the torch of truth. 

Most people are the slaves of habit—followers of custom— 
believers in the wisdom of the past; and were it not for brave 
and splendid souls “ the dust of antique time would lie unswept, 
and mountainous error be too highly heaped for truth to over- 
peer.” Custom is a prison, locked and barred by those who 
long ago were dust, the keys of which are in the keeping of the 
dead. 

Nothing is grander than when a strong. intrepid man breaks 
chains, levels wails, and breasts the many-headed moh like some 
great cliff that meets and mocks the innumerable billows of 
the sea. 

The politician hastens to agree with the majority—insists 
that their prejudice is patriotism, that their ignorance is wis- 
dom; not that he loves them, but because he loves; himself. 
The statesman, the real reformer, points out the mistakes of the 
multitude, attacks the prejudices of his countrymen, laughs at 
their follies, denounces their cruelties, enlightens and enlarges 
their minds, and educates the conscience—not because he loves 
himself, but because he loves and serves the right and wishes to 
make his country great and free. 

With him defeat is but » spur to further effort. He who 
refuses to stoop, who can not be bribed by the promise of suc- 
cess or the fear of failure, who walks the highway of the right, 
and in disaster stands erect, is the only victor. Nothing is 
more despicable than to reach fame by crawling—pusition by 
cringing. 

When real history shall be written by the truthful and the 
wise, these men, these kneelers at the shrines of chance and 
fraud, these brazen idols worshiped once as gods, will be the 
very food of scorn, while those who bore the burden of defeat, 
who earned and kept their self-respect. who would not bow to 
man or men for place or power, will wear upon their brows the 
laurel mingled with the oak. 

Roscoe Conkling was a man of superb courage. 

Iie not only acted without fear but he had that fortitude of 
soul that bears the consequences of the course pursued without 
complaint. He was charged with being proud. The charge was 
true—he was proud. His knees were as inflexible as the “ un- 
wedgeable and gnarled oak,” but he was not vain. Vanity 
rests on the opinion of others; pride, on our own. The source 
of vanity is from without; of pride, from -within. Vanity is a 
vane that turns, a willow that bends with every breeze; 
pride is the oak that defies the storm. One is cloud, the other 
rock, One is weakness, the other strength. 

This imperious man entered public life in the dawn of the 
reformation—at a time when the country needed men of pride, 
of principle and courage. The institution of slavery had poi- 
soned all the springs of power. Before this crime ambition 
fell upon its knees—politicians, judges, clergymen, and merchant 
princes bowed low and humbly, with their hats in their hands. 
The real friend of man was denounced as the enemy of his 
country ; the real enemy of the human race was called a states- 
man and a patriot. Slavery was the bond and pledge of peace, 
of union, and national greatness. The temple of American 
liberty was finished ; the auction block was the corner stone. 

It is hard to conceive of the utter demoralization, of the politi- 
cal blindness and immorality, of the patriotic dishonesty, of 
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the cruelty and degradation of a people who supplemented 7} 
incomparable Declaration of Independence with the fuvitiy. 
slave law. 

Think of the honored statesmen of that ignople time ww} 
wallowed in this mire, and who, decorated with dripping filt| 
received the plaudits of their fellow men. The noble, the real! 
patriotic, were the victims of mobs, and the shameless were ©}; 
in the robes of office. 

But let us speak no word of blame; let us feel that each » 
acted according to his light—according to his darkness. 

At last the conflict came. The hosts of light and darkix 
prepared to meet upon the fields of war. The question was 
sented, Shall the Republic be slave or free? The Republic: 

arty had triumphed at the polls. The greatest man in «1 
history was President elect. The victors were appalled; tl: 
shrank from the great responsibility of success. In the prese 

of rebellion they hesitated; they offered to return the frui 
of victory. Hoping to avert war, they were willing that slave: 
should become immortal. An amendment to the t‘onstituti: 
was proposed, to the effect that no subsequent amendment shout 
ever be made that in any way should interfere with the riz! 
of man to steal his fellow men. 

This, the most marvelous proposition ever submitted to 
congress of civilized men, received in the House an overwhe!): 
ing majority, and the necessary two-thirds in the Senate. li 
Republican Party in the moment of its triumph deserted ever, 
principle for which it had so gallantly contended, and with (li 
trembling hands of fear laid its convictions on the altar « 
compromise, 

The old guard, numbering but 65 in the House, stood as firii 
as the 800 at Thermopyle. Thaddeus Stevens—as imialicious! 
right as any other man was ever wrong—refused to kne 
Owen Lovejoy, remembering his brother’s noble blood, refuse: 
to surrender, and on the edge of disunion, in the shadow «| 
civil war, with the air filled with sounds of dreadful prepara 
tion. while the Republican Party was retracing its steps, Roscoe 
Conkling voted “no.” This puts a wreath of glory on his tom) 
From that vote to the last moment of his life he was a champiv: 
of equal right, stanch and stalwart. 

From that moment he stood in the front rank. He nev 
wavered and he never swerved. By his devotion to principl|: 
his courage, the splendor of his diction—by his varied and pir 
found knowledge, his couscientious devotion to the great cause 
and by his intellectual scope and grasp he won and held the : 
miration of his fellow men. 

Disasters in the field, reverses at the polls, did not and co. 
not shake his courage or his faith. He knew the ghastly me: 
ing of defeat. He knew that the great ship that slavery soug!i| 
to strand and wreck was freighted with the world’s sublimest 
hope. 

He gladly, proudly, grasped the hands of colored men who 
dignity of labor, and the liberty of all. He guarded with 
father’s care the rights of the hunted, the hated, and despis«: 
He attacked the savage statutes of the reconstructed Siates 
a torrent of invective, scorn, and execration. He was not sul 
fied until the freedman was an American citizen, clothed wit: 
every civil right—until the Constitution was his shield, uni 
the ballot was his sword. 

And long after we are dead the colored man in this and ot! 
lands will speak his name in reverence and love. Others \\ 
vered, but he stood firm; some were false, but he wus prow 
true—fearlessly faithful unto death. 

He gladly, proudly grasped the hands of colored men wi 
stood with him as makers of our laws, and treated thein 
equals and as friends. The cry of “social equality,’ coil 
and uttered by the cruel and the base, was to him the expressi0) 
of a great and splendid truth. He knew that no msn can |» 
the equal of one he robs—that the intelligent and unjust 
not the superiors of the ignorant and honest—and he also fvi! 
and proudly felt, that if he were not too great to reaci) tl: 
hand of help and recognition to the slave, no other Senator coul: 
rightfully refuse. 

We rise by raising others, and he who stoops above the fill: 
stands erect. 

Nothing can be grander than to sow the seeds of nol) 
thoughts and virtuous deeds, to liberate the bodies and the sou 
of men, to earn the grateful homage of a race, and then ! 
life’s last shadowy hour to know that the historian of liber! 
will be compelled to write your name. 

There are no words intense enough—with heart enough tv 
express my admiration for the great and gallant souls who have 
in every age and every land upheld the right, and who lia 
lived and died for freedom’s sake. 

In our lives have been the grandest years that man has lived, 
that time has measured by the flight of worlds. 
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The history of that great party that let the oppressed go free— 
that lifted our Nation from the depths of savagery to freedom’s 
cloudless heights, and tore with holy hands from every law the 
words that sanctified the cruelty of man—is the most glorious 
in the annals of our race. Never before was there such a moral 
exaltation—never a party with a purpose so pure and high. 
It was the embodied conscience of a nation, the enthusiasm of 
a people guided by wisdom, the impersonation of justice, and 
the sublime victory achieved loaded even the conquered with 
all the rights that freedom can bestow. 

Roscoe Conkling was an absolutely honest man. 

Honesty is the oak around which all other virtues cling. 
Without that they fall, and groveling die in weeds and dust. 
He believed that a nation should discharge its obligations. He 
knew that a promise could not be made often enough, cr em- 
phatie enough, to take the place of payment. He felt that the 
promise of the Government was the promise of every citizen ; 
that a national obligation was a personal debt, and that no 
possible combination of words and pictures could take the place 
of coin. He uttered the splendid truth that “ the higher obliga- 
tions among men are not set down in writing signed end sealed, 
put reside in honor.”” He knew that repudiation was the sacri- 
fice of honor—the death of the national soul. He knew that 
without character, without integrity, there is no wealth, and 
that below poverty. below bankruptcy, is the rayless abyss of 
repudiation. He upheld the sacredness of contracts, of plighted 
national faith, and helped to save and keep the honor of his 
native land. This adds another laurel to his brow. 

He was the ideal representative, faithful and incorruptible. 
He believed that his constituents and his country were entitled 
to the fruit of his experience, to his best and highest thought. 
No man ever held the standard of responsibility higher than he. 
He voted according to his judgment, his conscience. He made 
no bargains—he neither bought nor sold. 

To eorrect evils, abolish abuses, and inaugurate reforms he 
believed was not only the duty but the privilege of a legislator. 
He neither sold nor mortgaged himself. He was in Congress 
during the years of vast expenditure, of war and waste—when 
the credit of the Nation was loaned to individuals, when claims 
were thick as leaves in June; when the amendment of a statute, 
the change of a single word, meant millions, and when empires 
were given to corporations. He stood at the summit of his 
power, peer of the greatest, a leader tried and trusted. He 
had the tastes of a prince, the fortune of a peasant, and vet he 
never swerved. No corporation was great enough or rich 
enough to purchase him. His vote could not be bought “for all 
the sun sees, or the close earth wombs, or the profound seas 
hide.” His hand was never touched by any bribe, and on his 
soul there never was a sordid stain. Poverty was his priceless 
crown. 

Above his marvelous intellectual gifts, above all place he 
ever reached, above the ermine he refused, rises his integrity 
like some great mountain peak. and there it stands, firm as the 
earth beneath, pure as the stars above. 

He was a great lawyer. He understood the framework, the 
anatomy, the foundations of law; was familiar with the great 
streams and currents and tides of authority. 

He knew the history of legislation—the principles that have 
been settled upon the fields of war. He knew the maxims, 
those crystallizations of common sense, those hand grenades 
of argument. He was not a case lawyer—a decision index, or 
an echo; he was original, thoughtful, and profound. He had 
breadth and scope, resource, learning, logic, and, above all, a 
Sense of justice. He was painstaking and conscientious— 
anxious to know the facts; preparing for every attack, ready 
for every defense. He rested only when the end was reached. 
During the contest he neither sent nor received a flag of truce. 
He was true to his clients, making their case his. Feeling re- 
sponsibility, he listened patiently to details, and to his industry 
there were only the limits of time and strength. He was a 
Student of the Constitution. He knew the boundaries of State 
and Mederal jurisdiction, and no man was more familiar with 
those great decisions that are the peaks and promontories, the 
headlands and the beacons, of the law. 

He was an orator—earnest, logical, intense, and picturesque. 
He laid the foundation with care, with accuracy and skill, and 
rose by “cold gradation and well-balanced form” from the 
corner stone of statement to the domed conclusion. He filled 
the stage. He satisfied the eye; the audience was his. He had 
that indefinable thing called presence. Tall, commanding, erect ; 
ample in speech, graceful in compliment, titanic in denuncia- 
tion, rich in illustration, prodigal of comparison and metaphor— 
and his sentences, measured and rhythmical, fell like music on 
the enraptured throng. 





He abhorred the Pharisee, and loathed all conscientious fraud 
He had a profound aversion for those who insist on putting 
base motives back of the good deeds of others. He wore no 
mask. He knew his friends; his enemies knew him. 

He had no patience with pretense—with patriotic reasons for 
unmanly acts. He did his work and bravely spoke his thought 

Sensitive to the last degree, he keenly felt the blows and stabs 
of the envious and obscure—of the smallest, of the weakest 
but the greatest could not drive him from conviction’s field 
He would not stoop to ask or give an explanation. He left his 
words and deeds to justify themselves. 

He held in light esteem a friend who heard with half-belies 
ing ears the slander of a foe. He walked a highway of his own 
and kept the company of his self-respect. He would not turn 
aside to avoid a foe—to greet or gain a friend. 

In his nature there was no compromise. To him there were 
but two paths—the right and wrong. He was maligned, mis 
represented, and misunderstood ; but he would not answer. He 
knew that character speaks louder far than any words. He 
was as silent then as he is now, and his silence, better than 
any form of speech, refuted every charge. 

He was an American, proud of his country, that was ani 
ever will be proud of him. He did not find perfeetion only in 
other lands. He did not grow small and shrunken, withered 
and apologetic, in the presence of those upon whom greatness 
had been thrust by chance. He could not be overawed by dukes 
or lords, nor flattered into vertebrateless subserviency by the 
patronizing smiles of kings. In the midst of conventionalities 
he had the feeling of suffocation. He believed in the reyalty 
of man, in the sovereignty of the citizen, and in the matchless 
greatness of this Republic. 

Ile was of the classie mold—a figure from the antique world 
Hie had the pose of the great statues; the pride and bearing 
of the intellectual Greek, of the conquering Roman, and he stood 
in the wide free air as though within his veins there flowed the 
blood of a hundred kings. 

And as he lived he died. Proudly he entered the darkness— 
or the dawn—-that we eall death. Unshrinkingly he passed be 
yond our horizon, beyond the twilight’s purple hills, beyond the 
utmost reach of human harm or help, to that vast realm of 
silence or of joy, where the innumerable dwell, and ke has left 
with us his wealth of thought and deed—the memory of a 
brave, imperious, honest man, who bowed alone to death. 
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Mr. McLEMORE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
be permitted to extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing 
a letter written by the late Jeremiah S. Black on the subject 
of “ Political preaching.” And I will add, Mr. Speaker, that Jus- 
tice Black, himself a very religious man, was selected by the 
church people to reply to the late Robert G. Ingersoll, and which 
he did with very great effect. His letter follows: 

“ POLITICAL PREACHING ""—REPLY TO DR. NEVIN. 
Yor«, July 25, 1866. 
To the Rey. Atrnep Nevin, D. D. 

My Dear Sir: Your letter addressed to me through the Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin disappoints me, because I did not expect it to come 
in that way, and because it does not cover the subject in issue between 
us; but if I am silent your friends will say, with some show of reason, 
that you have vindicated “ political preaching” so triumphantly that 
all opposition is confounded. I must, therefore, speak freely in reply. 
In doing so I mean to say nothing inconsistent with my great respect 
for your high character in the church and in the world. The admirable 
style and temper of your own communication deserve to be imitated. 

I fully coneede the right you claim for clergymen to select their own 
themes and handle them as they please. You say truly that neither 
lawyers nor physicians, nor any order of men, have the least authority 
to control you in these particulars. But you will not deny that this 
is a privilege which may be abused. You expressly admit that some 
clergymen have abused it, “and by doing so did more than any other 
class of men to commence sand continue the late rebellion.”” While. 
therefore, we can assert no power to dictate your conduct, much less 
te ferce you, we are surely not wrong when we entreat you to impose 
upon yourselves those restrictions which reason and revelation have 
shown to be necessary for tne good of the church and the safety of civil 


lety. 

I rn that your commission is a very hard and broad one. 
You must “declare the whole counsel of God,” to the end that sinners 
may be convinced and converts built up in their most holy faith, Truth, 
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justice, temperance, humility, merey, peace, brotherly kindness, charity— 
the whole circle of the Christian virtues—must be ey taught 
to your hearers; and if any of then: be inclined to the opposite vices, 
you are to denounce them without fear, by private admonition, by open 
rebuke, or by a general delivery of the law which condemns them, You 
are not bound to — in the performance of this duty because it may 
offend a powerful ruler or a strong polNical party. Nor should you 
shrink from it when bad men, for their own purposes, approve what you 
do. Elevate the moral character, enlighten the darkness, and purify 
the hearts of those who are under your spiritual charge at all hazards, 
for this is the work which your great Taskmaster has given you to do, 
and he wil. admit no excuse for neglecting it. 

But this is precisely what the political preacher is not in the habit 
of doing. He directs the attention of his hearers away from their own 
sins to the sins—real or imputed—of other people. 7 teaching his 
eongregation that they are better than other men he fills their hearts 
with self-conceit, bigotry, spiritual pride, envy, hatred, malice, and all 
uncharitableness. Instead of the exhortation, which they need, to take 
the beam out of their own eye, he incites them to pluck the mote from 
their brother’s. He does not tell them what they shall do to be saved, 
but he instructs them very carefully how they shall act for the destruc- 
tion of others. He rouses and encourages to the utmost of his en 
those brutal passions which result in riot, bloodshed, spoliation, civil 
war, and general corruption of morals, . 

You commit a grievous error in supposing that politics and religion 
are so mingled together that you can not preach one without intro 
ducing the other. Christ and his Apostles kept them perfectly sepa- 
rate. They announced the great facts of the Gospel to each individual 
whom they addressed When these were accepted the believer was told 
to repent and be baptized for the remission of his sins, and afterwards 
to regulate his own life by the rules of a pase and perfect morality. 
They expressed no preference for one form of government over another, 
They provoked no political revolution, and they proposed no legal 
reforms. If they had done so, they would have flatly contradicted the 
declaration that Christ’s kingdom was not of this world, and Chris- 
tianity itself would have died out in half a century. But they accepted 
the relations which were created by human law, and exhorted their 
disciples to discharge faithfully the duties which arose out of them. 
Though the laws which defined the authority of husbands, parents, 
masters, and magistrates were as bad as human perversity could make 
them, yet the early Christians contented themselves with teaching 
moderation in the exercise of a power, and uniformly inculcated the 
virtues of obedience and fidelity upon wives, children, slaves, and 
subjects. They joined in no clamors for or against any adwinistration, 
but simply testified against sin before the only tribunal which Christ 
ever erected on earth—that is to say, the conscience of the sinner him- 
self. The vice of political preaching was wholly unknown to the 
primitive church. 

It is true Pauli counseled obedience to the government of Nero, and 
I am aware that modern clergymen interpret his words as a ree 
tion of the doctrine that support of an existing administration is * part 
of their allegiance to God. Several synods and other ecclesiastical 
bodies have solemnly resolved something to that effect. But they 
forget that what Paul advised was simple submission, not active as- 
sistance, to Nero. The Christians of that day did not indorse his 
atrocities merely because he was “the administration duly placed in 
power.” They did not go with him to the theater, applaud his acting, 
or praise him in the churches when he kidnapped their brethren, set 
fire to a city, or desolated a Province. Nor did they assist at his 
apotheosis after his death, or pronounce funeral sermons to show that 
he was greater than Scipio, more virtuous than Cato, and more eloquent 
than Cicero. Political preachers would have done this, but Paul and 
Peter did no such thing. 

There is nothing in the Scriptures to justify the church in applying 
its discipline to any member for offenses purely = much less for 
his mere opinion or feelings on public affa rs. he clergy are without 
authority, as they are often without fitness, to decide for their con- 
gregation what is right or what is wrong im the legislation of the 
country. They are not called or sent to propagate any kind of political 
doctrine. The church and the state are entirely separate and distinct 
in their origin, their object, and the sphere of their action, insomuch 
that the organisin of one can never be used for any purpose of the 
other without injury to both. 

Do I, therefore, say that the Christian religion is to have no influ- 
ence on the political destiny of man? Far from it. Notwithstanding 
the unfaithfulness of many professors, it has already changed the face 
of human society, and it will yet score its mission by spreading 
peace, independence, truth, justice, and li erty. regulated by law “ from 
the sea to the uttermost ends of the earth.” But this will be accom- 
plished only by reforming and elevating the individuals of whom 
society is composed, not by exasperating communities against each other ; 
not by any alliance with the governments of the world; not by any 
vulgar partnership with politicians to kill and plunder their enemies. 

Every time you reform a bad man and bring his character up to the 
standard of Christian morality you make an addition, greater or less 
to that righteousness which exalteth a nation and subtract an equal 
sum from the sin which is a reproach to any people. Sometimes a 
single conversion is extremely important in its immediate effect upon 
the public interests of a whole nation. No doubt the acceptance of 
the truth by Dionysius, the Areopagite, had much to do in molding the 
subsequent laws and customs of Athens. The conversion of Constantine 
was followed by the instant abrogation of all laws which fettered the 
conscience, In the reign of Theodosius the people of Thessalonica rose 
against the Roman garrison and killed its commander. For this act 
of rebellion the Emperor decreed against them the curse of an indis- 
criminate war, in which the guilty and the innocent were confounded 
together in one general slaughter. His spiritual “ guide, philosopher, 
and friend” at the time was Ambrose, archbishop of Milan, who boldly 
denounced his cruelty, refused to give him the sacrament, or even to 
administer it in his presence, compelled him to take his seat among the 
penitents on the portico of the church, and induced him to humble his 
diadem in the dust for eight months in succession. The conscience of 
the Emperor was thoroughly awakened; his subsequent reign was dis- 
tinguished by justice and mercy, the integrity of the Empire was pre- 
served in peace, and the great ‘“ Theodosian Code,” the product of that 
bitter repentance, is still read and quoted for its admirable union of 
humanity and policy. Ambrose produced these consequences by acting 
in the true capacity of a Christian minister, for he reformed the crim- 
ina: by a direct appeal to his own heart. A political preacher, ia the 
same circumstances, would have inflamed the sanguinary passions of 
the monarch by exaggerating the treason of the Thessalonians and 
counseling the military execution of all who presumed to sympathize 
in their or. . 

You will see, I think, the distinction I would make. A good preacher 
addresses the conscience of his hearers for the honest purpose of con- 
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verting them from the error of their ways; a 
to one community one party, or one sect, and his theme is the wick 
ness of another. The latter effects no religious purposes whatever, 
the chances are ninety-nine in a hundred that he excites the bad py 
sions of those who are present, while he slanders the absent and un 
fended. Both classes of preachers frequently speak upon the same 
similar subjects, but they do so with different objects and aims. 

I will make my meaning more clear by taking your own illustration 
You believe in the first day of the week as a Sabbath, and, so belieyi; 
your duty undoubtedly is to exhort all persons under your charge : 
observe it strictly; but you have no right to preach a crusade agai 
the Jews and Seventh-day Baptists, to get intolerant laws ena: 
against them for keeping Saturday as a day of rest. If drunken: 
be a sin which easily besets your congregation, you may warn th 
against it; and inasmuch as abstinence is always easier than moi: 
tion, you should advise them to taste not, touch not, and handle no: . 
but your position gives you no authority to provoke violent hostilii: 
against tavern keepers, liquor dealers, or distillers. If any of you 
hearers be ignorant er coarse enough to desire more wives tban 0: 
apiece. you should certainly teach them that polygamy is the wo 
feature of Asiatic manners, inconsistent with Christianity, and dan, 
ous to domestic happiness; but you can not lawfully urge them to «: 
fire and sword into the territory of the Mormons merely because 
of the Mormons are in this respect less holy than you. If the holdin: 
of slaves or bond servants be a practical question among the men: 
of your church, 1 know of nothing which forbids you to teach what, 
you conscientiously believe to be true on that subject. But in a con. 
munity where siavery is not only unknown but impossible, why sho. 
any preacher make it the subject of his weekly vituperation? You 
not improve the religion of the slaveholder by traducing his charac: 
nor mend the spiritual condition of your own peopie by making th: :) 
thirst for the blood of their fellow men. 

If any person, to whom the service of another is due by the !aws 
of the State in which he lives shall need your instructions to regulate 
his personal conduct toward the slave, you are bound in the first pi: 
to tel] him that as long as that relation exists he should behave \ 
the utmost humanity and kindness; for this you have the clear w.: 
rant of the apostolic example and precept. In dealing with such 
person you mer. go as much further as your own conscientious inter] 
tation of the Bibie will carry you. If you are sure that the divine |i 
does under all cireumstances make the mere existence of such a relat 
sinful on the part of the master, you should induce him to dissoive 
by the immediate emancipation of his slaves, for that is truth to \.) 
which you believe to be true. But where is the authority for preachin: 
hatred of those who understand the Scripture differently? What priv 
lege can you show for exciting servile insurrection? Who gave you 
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: right to say that John Brown was better than any other thief or mi ; 


derer merely because his crimes were committed against proslavery mei? 

I think the minister in his pulpit discourses is forbidden to touch : 
all upon that class of subjects which are purely political; such, for in 
stance, as the banking law, tariff, railroad charters, State rights, the 
naturalization laws, and negro suffrage. These are questions of m 
political expediency; religion takes no cognizance of them, and th: 
church has no more right to take sides upon them than the civil go 
ernment has to use its legislative, judicial. or executive power for th: 
purpose of enforcing principles woaty religious. 

In short, if I am not entirely mistaken, a Christian minister has 1 
authority to preach — a subjects except those in which divine 
revelation has given him an infallible rule of faith and practice, a: 
even upon them he must speak always for the edification of his ow: 
hearers, “rightly dividing the word of truth” so as to lead them in 
the way of all righteousness. When he does more than this he gi 
beyond his commission, he becomes a scurvy politician, and his influenc: 
is altogether pernicious. 

The use of the clerical office for the purpose of propagating polit 
doctrines under any circumstances, or with — excuse, is, in my ju 
ment, not only without authority, but it is the highest crime that can !) 
committed against the government of God or man. Perhaps I ought 
oot 2 make this broad assertion without giving some additional reasvus 
or it. 

In the first place, it is poems dishonest. 
pay your eer and build you a church because I have confiden } 
rour theological doctrines, but you may be at the same time wholly un 
or my political leader. Now, you are guilty of a base fraud upo: 
if, instead of preaching religion, you take advantage of the position | 
have given you to ventilate your crude and ignorant notions on Sit 
affairs. I have asked for bread and you give me a stone; instead ot 
fish I bargained for, you put into my hands a serpent that stings 
poisons me, 

It destroys the unity of the church. There is no room for rati: 
dispute about the great truths of Christianity, but men will never 2 
upon political subjects, for human government is at best but a 
promise of selfish interests and conflicting passions. When you 
the two together ty break the church into fragments, and, instea:! 

* one God, one faith, and one baptism,” you create a thousand war! 
sects and substitute the proverbial bitterness of the odium theologi 
for the “ charity which thinketh no evil.” 

No one will deny that the union of church and state is always ' 
cause of bad government, perverted religion, and corrupt morals. ! 
not mean merely that legai union which exists in European_count! 
That is bad enough, but you have less common sense than I give } 
credit for if you do not see that this adulterous connection assumes | 
most polluting form when the church is voluntarily prostituted by | 
own ministers to a political party in a popular government. 

The evil influence of such connections upon church and state 
easily accounted for. Both of them in combination will do what ci‘! 
would recoil from if standing alone. A politician backed by the pron 
of the clergy to sustain him can safely defy nepeaty and trample wu} 
the law, for, do what he may, he is assured of a clerical support !) 
and of heaven hereafter. ‘The clergy, on the other hand, and th 
who are under their influence, easily acquire the habit of praising it 
criminately whatever is done re their public men. Acting and reactin: 
on one another, they go down together in the directions of the pit t):' 
is bottomless, and both are found to have “a strange alacrity 
sinking.” 

No man can serye two masters faltntaly. for he must hate one |! 
he loves the other. A minister who admires and follows such m:! 
as those who have lately ruled and ruined this country must necr* 
sarily despise the character of Christ. If he glorifies the cruelty, 
rapacity, and falsehood of his party leaders, he is gomnpeiled by an in- 
flexible law of human nature, to “deny the Lord who rought him. 

The experience of 15 centuries proves that political preachers 27° 
the great curse of the world. More than half the bloody wars which. 
at different periods, have desolated Christendom were produced by thei 
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jirect instigation; and wherever they have thrust themselves into 
a contest commenced by others they always envenomed the strife and 
made it more cruel, savage, and uncompromising. The religious wars, so 
called, had nothing religious about them except that they were hissed 
up by the clergy. Look back and see if this be not true. 

The Arian controversy (the first great schism) was followed by wars 
jn which millions of lives were lost. Do you suppose the real quarrel 
was for the insertion or omission of filioque in that part of the creed 
which describes the procession of the Holy Ghost? Did a homoousian 
slaughter his brother because he was a homoiousian? No; it was not 
the difference of a diphthong, but the plunder of an empire that they 
fought for. It was the politics of the church, not her religion, that 
furnished the parties and converted men into demons. 

The ery Years’ War in Germany is often supposed to have been 
a fair, stand-up fight between the two leading forms of Christianity. 
it was not so. ‘The religious difference was the false pretense of the 
political preachers for the promotion of their own schemes. There was 
not a man in all the Continent who would have felt himself impelled 
by motives merely religious to murder his brother for believing or 
disbelieving in transsubstantiation. If proof of this were wanting, 
it might be found in the fact that long before the war ended the 
sectarian cries were abandoned, and Catholics as well at Protestants 
were fighting on both sides. 

It is utterly impossible to believe that the clergy of England and 
Scotiand, if they had not been politicians, would have thought of 
waging bloody wars to settle questions of election and reprobation, fate, 
foreknowledge, free will, and other points of metaphysical theology ; 
nor would they, apart from their politics, have encouraged and com- 
mitted the other horrid crimes of which they were guilty in the name of 
religion. 

Can you think the Irish were invaded and conquered and op- 
pressed and murdered and robbed for centuries, merely because 
the English loved and believed in the Protestant religions? I suppose 
you know that those bruta: atrocities were carried on for the purpose 
of giving to political preachers in England possession of the churches, 
cathedrals, glebelands, and titles which belonged to the Irish Catholics. 
‘The soldier was also rewarded by confiscation and plunder. The church 
and the state hunted in couples, and Ireland was the prey which they 
ran down together. 

Coming te our own country, you find Massachusetts and Connecticut, 
in colonial times, under the sole domination of political preachers, 
Their treacherous wars upon the Indians for purposes wholly mer- 
cenary ; their enslaving of white persons, as well as red ones, and seiling 
them abroad, or “ swapping them for blackamoors”’; their whipping, 
imprisoning, and killing Quakers and Baptists for their conscientious 
opinions; and their base treatment of such men as Roger Williams and 
his friends will mark their government through all time as one of the 
cruelest and meanest that ever existed. 

Political preachers have not behaved any better since the Revolution 
than before. About the commencement of the present century they 
were busy in their vile vocation all over New England, and continued 
it for many years. The wiliful and deliberate slanders habitually 
uttered from the pulpit against Jefferson, Madison, and the friends who 
supported them were a disgrace to human nature. The immediate 
effect of this was the Yankee plot to secede from the Union, followed 
by corrupt combination with a foreign enemy to betray the liberties of 
the country. Its remoter consequences are seen in the shameless 
rapacity and bitter malignity which, even at this moment, are howling 
for the property and blood of an unarmed and defenseless people. 

You and I both remember the politicait preaching which ushered in 
and supported the reign of the Know-Nothings, Blood-Tubs, and Plug- 
Uglies; when Maria Monk was a saint and Joe Barker was mayor of 
littsburgh; when pulpits resounded every Sunday with the most in- 
jurious falsehoods against Catholics; when the public mind was de- 
bauched by the inculcation of hypocrisy and deception; when ministers 
met their political allies in sworn secrecy to plot against the rights of 
their fellow citizens. You can not forget what came of this—riot, 
murder, church-burning, lawless violence all over the land, and the 
subjugation of several great States to the political rule of a party desti- 
tute alike of principle and capacity. 

I could easily prove that these clerical politicians, who have tied 
their churches to the tail of the Abolition Party, are criminals on a 
grander scale than any of their predecessors. But I forbear, partly 
because I have no time, and partly because it may, for aught I know, 
be a sore subject with you. I would not excite your wrath, but rather 
“ provoke you to good works.” 

Apart from the general subject, there are two or three special ideas 

expressed in your letter from which I venture to dissent. 
_ You think that, though a minister may speak from the pulpit on poli- 
tics, he ought not to indicate what party he belongs to. It strikes me 
that, if he has a party, and wants to give it ecclesiastical aid or com- 
fort, he should boldly avow himself to be what he is, so that all men 
may know him. Sincerity is the first of virtues. It is bad to be a 
wolf, but a wolf in sheep’s clothing is infinitely worse. 

You represent the church as an unfinished structure, and the state 
as its scaffolding. I think the church came perfect from the hand of 
its Divine Architect—built upon a rock, established, finished, complete— 
and everyone who comes into it by the right door will find a mansion 
prepared for him. It needs no scaffold. Its founder refused all con- 
nection with human governments for scaffolding or any other purpose. 

You say (in substance) that, without sometimes taking political 
Subjects, a minister is in danger of falling into a “ vague, indefinite, 
and noncommittal style,” which will do no good and bring him no re- 
spect. The gospel is not vague, indefinite, or noncommittal upon the 
subjects of which it takes jurisdiction, and upon them you may preach 
as loudly as you please. 
excitement—an important election or a civil war—men listen im- 
patiently to the teachings of faith and repentance. A sermon which 
tells them to do justice, love, mercy, and walk humbly befere God is 
not an entertainment to which they willingly invite themselves. At 
such a time a clergyman can vastly increase his personal consequence 
and win golden opinions from his audience b pampering their pas- 
sions with a highly seasoned discourse on politics. The temptation to 
gratify them often becomes too strong for the virtue of the preacher. 

ear that you yourself are yielding to it. As a mere layman I have 
no right to advise a doctor of div nity, but I hope I am not over- 
presumptuous when I warn you against this specious allurement of 
satan. All thoughts of putting the gospel aside because it does not 
suit the depraved tastes of the day and making political harangues to 
= Dopularity in a bad world should be sternly trampled down as the 
uggestions of that evil one “ who was a liar and a murderer from the 


nning.” 
Faithfully, yours, etc., J. 8 Brack. 


But I admit that in times of great public | 
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The Food Situation. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. H. LAGUARDIA, 
OF NEW YORK, 


In roe Hovse or Representatives. 
Wednesday, June 13, 1917. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp I desire to include a résumé of the food 
situation containing statisties and data pertaining to this very 
important question. This information has been gathered and 
collated by the committee on the high cost of living, of which 
Mr. Charles H. Ingersoll is chairman, and Benjamin C. Marsh, 
executive secretary. The committee numbers among its mem- 
bers men who are authorities on the subject and who haye se- 
tual knowledge of the situation and are directly concerned with 
the raising and growing of food, as well as men and women who 
are directly connected with its distribution and consumption 

Inasmuch as this House is about to take up the food-control 
bill, I believe that the information contained in this paper will 
be of interest and useful to the Members in the consideration of 
that bill. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

THE FoopD SITuatTion. 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE HIGH COST OF LIVING 


An inquiry into the prices and supply of food and foodstuffs will 
necessarily includ? ascertaining whether hoarders and distributors 
therzof are making too large profits, and, if so, what measures are 
hecessary to prevent such unpatriotic, because antisocial, action. 

Such inquiry must also ascertain: 

1. What the prospective food needs of this country and of our allies 
and others dependent upon us will be during the present year and in 
the ensuing two or three years, 

2. Whether if the method of distribution were perfected, our method 
of production is such as to ensure an adequate food supply at prices 
within the resources of the working people of this and other countries 
to which we should export food. 

We urge that it be considered whether it would not be more econom 
ical from the broadest point of view of the nations battling to secure 
democracy, to have this country chiefly contribute money and food at 
reasonable prices, which exclude profits to any monopoly, so as to re- 
lease more of the trained men of our allies for fighting. In much of 
England, France, and Italy the law of diminishing returns in agricul- 
ture is apparent because of the necessity of Intensive farming. It in- 
volves a larger outlay of man power per unit of food production in 
those countries than in the United States, with our vast areas of prac- 
tically unscratched, but fertile land. 

The Secretary of Agriculture in a bulletin issued in April stated: 
“The American farmer has long shown his ability to produce more food 
per man and at lower cost per unit than any other farmer in the world, 
but he has never had to do his best. He needs to do his best now.” 

The conservation of men in producing food is as essential as the con- 
servation of men in fighting. 

We wish to demonstrate to the commission that our present methods 
of production are utterly inefficient and wasteful, and that whatever 
methods of distribution may be adopted, and however effectively the 
middleman’s profits may be reduced, «he consumer of farm products 
will be paying too hign a price—even though the farmer makes prac- 
tically no profit—if that price includes, as to-day, enormous unearned 
protits to speculators in farm lands. The cause of too high prices for 
farm products is also the cause of small crops. 

From present indications and estimates as to the food supply of the 
world the nations of Europe would be glad to buy from us 600,000,000 


to 700,000,000 bushels of grain, even if the war should be ended this 
year, and nearly that amount annually if it should continue for two 
or three years. We may say that there is no danger of our producin 


too much foodstuffs in this country for at least two or three year 
Some FACTS REGARDING FARMS AND FARMERS IN THE UNITED Sra 
1, LESS THAN THREE-FIFTHS OF THE LAND IN FARMS IS IMPROVED 
In 1910 only a little over half of the land in farms in the United 


States was improved—478,451,750 acres out of a total of 878,798,325 
acres. In 1910 the proportion of land in farms improved was 10.8 
per cent less in the New England States and 4.5 per cent less in the 
Middle Atlantic States than in 1900. 

The increase in the acreage of improved land tn farms during the 
decade was only 63,955,263, or 15.4 per cent. 

There are about 350,000,000 acres of idle land in the farms of th 
United States to-day. 

2. THE SELLING PRICE OF FARM LAND IS INCREASING VERY RAPIDLY. 

In the decade 1900 to 1910 the selling price of farm land in the 
United States increased from $13,475,674,169 to $28,475,674,169, orf 
118.1 per cent. 

The Secretary of Agriculture reported April, 1916: “The value ot 
farm lands in the United States is estimated at $45.55 per acre, 


com- 


pared with $36.23 four years ago. The census reported the value of 
lands in 1910 as $32.40, and in 1900 as $15.57 per acre.” 

This increase is not due to the activity of the owners alone, but te 
the higher prices secured and the work done by the tillers. Tenant 
farmers, nearly half of the total, not only do not secure any of the in 


crease in the value of land they use, but have to pay higher rent as a 
result of their industry. 
3. MONOPOLY OF FARM LANDS IS VERY MARKED. 
Nineteen per cent of the farm land in the United States, or about 
170,000,000 acres was in 1910 in tracts of 1,000 acres or over, and 94 


per cent was in tracts of 500 to 999 acres, about 85,000,000 acres, a total 
of approximately 255,000,000 acres. ; . 

There were such holdings in every State in the Union, 
many tracts of 200,000 acres to over 1,000,000 acres, 


There are 
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4, TENANT FARMERS ARE IN A DEPLORABLE CONDITION, 


The United States Commission on Industrial Relations reports: 
“More than four-fifths of the area of the large holdings is being kept 
out of active use by their 50,000 owners, while 2,250,000 farmers are 
struggling for a bare existence on farms of less than 50 acres. 


5, FARMERS NOW PAY VERY HIGH PRICES OR RENT FOR FARM LANDS. 


The Department of Agriculture in its April, 1916, bulletin gives the 
following average value per acre of farm lands in 1916, exclusive of 
improvements, for various sections of the country: North Atlantic, 
$36.71; South Atlantic, $28.79; North Central, east of the Mississippi 
River, $74.95; North Central, west of the Mississippi River, $59.68 ; 
a $24.09; and far Western, $58.40; for the United States, 

vD.ve, 

The average cost of a 100-acre farm, exclusive of any improvements, 
is, therefore, from $2,379. to $7,495. Relatively few farms that are 
fertile, equipped with buildings, and accessible to markets, can be pur- 
ehased for less than $2,500, while if the value of farm land and farm 
improvements increased as rapidly from 1910 to 1917 as from 1900 to 
ri _— average value of a farm, land and buildings alone, is now about 

It is true that there are nearly 280,000,000 acres of free public land, 
but most of it is arid or rocky and not available for farming without 
large outlay of capital. To use even the farms on which irrigation 
works must be provided requires a large outlay. Prof. Elwood Mead, a 
recognized authority on farm management, rural credits, etc., and a 
member of the State Commission on Colonization and Rural Credits of 
California, stated last December before the Committee on Labor of the 
House of Representatives : 

** Experience has shown that to reclaim desert public lands, including 
ayment for the water right, will cost from $100 to $150 an acre, The 
ollowing estimate is regarded as a low average for 50 acres: 

Leveling land, building checks and small ditches______________ $2, 000 
House and barn -- 1, 000 
Py OE CG, BU a iki ba cheese lets nce eestor ess on ee 
Living expenses, one year 500 
operation, and maintenance—charges and incidentals.___ 200 

Initial payment on water righ 100 
Dairy herd of 15 cows or other live stock to eat fodder crops... 1, 500 
6, 300 

“To this must be added the remaining payments of the water right, 
which will be between $40 and $50 an acre. 

“While all this money will be needed. settlers who are willing to face 
—— and self-denial can start with less. Half the land could be 

ft unleveled, ‘The dairy herd could be cut down to 10 cows. At a 
sacrifice of comfort the cost of the howse could be reduced, but all these 
reductions mean loss of income and. entail added risk, hardship, and 

rivation. They do not make for efficiency, economy, or any early 

evelopment of the peaject or the prosperity of the settler. It is pos- 
sible that a majority of settlers having industry and thrift who could 
bring $5,000 cash would succeed, but what is the prospect of the settler 
who brings $2,000, the average capital of the past? He will need 
money, bat im many cases he will not be able to borrew it locally. 
When it comes to berrowing money from a distance, the security whica 
a settler can offer can not considered satisfactory. The government 
of the canal company or the irrigation dfstrict holds a tek moctunas 
on the land to secure payment for a water right. In its wild state this 
land has no productive value, and if the settler has not money enoug)i 
of his own to put it in condition for cultivation, he has no commercial 
security to offer. Settlers depend largely cn friends in the East for 
money borrowed. Where loans are made locally the interest rates are 
high and the time short.” 


6. A LARGE PROPORTION OF FARM LAND IN THE BEST FARMING STATES IS 
UNIMPROVED. 


In 1910 the proportion of land in farvas uot improved was: In New 
York, 32:6 per cent; New ——e 29.9 per cext ; Pennsylvania, 31.8 per 
eent; Ohio, 20.2 r cent; In iana, 20.5 per cent; Hlinois, 13.8 per 
cent; Michigan, 32.2 per cent; Wisconsin, 43.5. per cent: ~iionesota, 
29. per eent; Lowa, 12.1 per cent; Missouri, 28.9 per cent; inuicit Da- 
kota, 28 per cent; South Dakota, 39.2 per cent; Nebraska, 36.9 per 


Number of por cent. 


farms. Acreage. 


land. 


~_-- 


Total for United States 
Under 20 acres 
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The relatively large proportion which land constitutes of the total 
value of farm-land of farms up to 99 a matel 
Se already been explained to be due to the value ef smal 

Tms and country estates, 

The present tax rate om land values does not average: over 1.25 per 
ecent——it is probably nearer 1 r cent—but if estimated at 1.25 r 
cent, the total agricultural er ground Tent seeured for the moins 
eeance Of Guveznmant bys: ditect' tam, State and leced, Goes not excend 
$525,000; it is: y nearer $425,000,000—while the net ground 
rent is, as shown ve, about $2,105,000,000. 

The total current cest of ‘Natienal, State, ame local—is 


this. year Spr ane 000,000, if ) press. reports correct, 
owing to e€ @ war, and ordinary 
eurrent cost is. _ about ; a 

The present ng ce 
900,000 —- total net. 


$T,500; 000. The 
in only a tew cities, 


| Per cent 
of farm 
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cent; Kansas, 31.1 per cent; Virginia, 49.4 per cent; West Virginia 
44.9 per cent. , 

The number of acres of unimproved land in farms in these 17 States 
was, in 1910: New York, 7,186,321 acres; New Jersey, 770,521 acres 
Pennsylvania, 5,913,313 acres; Ohio, 4,877,738 acres; Indiana, 4,368,571 
acres; lllinois, 4,474,614 acres; Michigan, 6,108,536 aeres ; Wisconsiy, 
9,092,454 acres; Minnesota, 8,032,290 acres; Towa, 4,439,481 acres: 
Missouri, 10,010,062 acres; North Dakota, 7,971,558 acres; South Do. 
kota, 10,189,684 acres ; Nebraska 14,239,444 acres; Kansas, 13,480,732 
acres ; Virginia, 9,625,578 acres; West Virginia, 4,504,685 acres: a totai 
of 125,285,590 acres, or about 14.2 per cent of the total of 878,798 325 
acres in farms in the United States that year 

In 1916 the estimated value of farm land per acre in those States, ex. 
elusive of any improvements, was: New York, $42; New Jersey, 55: 
Pennsylvania, $41; Ohio, $67; Indiana, $78; Illinois, $106; Michigan, 
$42; Wisconsin, $62; Minnesota, $54; Towa, $125; Missouri, . 
North Dakota, $29; South Dakota, $47; Nebraska, $62; Kansas, $45: 
Virginia, $28; West Virginia, $27. 
THe FUNDAMENTAL CAUSE OF HIGH PRICES FOR FARM PRODUCE Wity 

out Farr PRorits to FARMERS. 


Hoarding of food supplies, manipulation ef food prices by speculato: 
and extortionate charges of pace service can be stopped in a short tin 
The continuing cause of high prices for food without fair profit t» 
farmers is our system of taxation, which encourages helding farm fui! 
and all other land idle for speculation, and to enable the owner iv 
secure the increase in the value of land due to a and the growih 
of population. The semi or near urban farm land within a radius . 
25 miles of great cities like New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, biti. 
burgh, and Cleveland, though only a small proportion of the acreage o; 
the States, represents a large proportion of the value of all the farm 
lands of the State, while the value of improvements on such land 
usually only a small part of the value of the land itself. Most of th 
land is held idle, though it could raise an appreciable supply of garden 
truck for the cities near by. 

The total net ground rent or 
of the United States, calculate: 
approximately $2,105,000,000. ’ 

While it is true that a large part—perhaps one-third, or at least one 
fourth—of the value of farm land is not being used, and is therefor: 
net producing any revenue currently, yet the increase in the selling 
oma of the land accrues to the owner ultimately. All this land cou) 

seeing some revenue currently were it used, and the responsi)ilit, 
for helding it idle rests upen the owner. His conduct is antisocial, ani 
in the present food emergency must be stigmatized as unpatriotic. 

If the relative value of farm land in each State is this year cyen 
approximately what it was in 1910 the owners of farm land in 15 
een —ane ourth of the total number—New York, Ohio, Indiana, 
Lilinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, South Dakota, Nebrask.. 
Kansas, Texas, and California—receive over two-thirds of this total ne 


otential ground rent of the farm lan 
at only 5 per cent on the value, 


ioe rent from farm lands in the United States, or approximate! 


‘There were in 1910 in these 13 States 2,673,681 farms, of which 
646,936 comprised over 174 acres; 27,116, 1,000 acres or over. A 
large propertion of the acreage of farm land im each of these States wa 
held im large tracts, few of which were then, and in all probability are 
now, thoroughly, hence economically, used. 

The value of these ane holdings, running up to several million acres, 
owned by Lux & Miller in California, and many of them ranging fron 
100,000 to 500,000. acres, and the value of the suburban land classitic 
as farm land, in these States ‘egate a large proportion of the value 
of farm lands, most ef it concentrated in a few owners, who secure most 
of the ground rent. 

On a small farm. used as such the bare land value represents only «1 
small part of the total value of farm property. The census for 191). 
which does not give the complete facts, because in many States there 
are many country estates of 5 to 50 acres with very valuable improve 
ments and equipment classified as farms, shows that the proportion of 
land improved: steadily decreases as the size of the farm increases, ani! 
that land values represent an increasing propertion ef the value of al! 
farm property on farms of large acreage, being over three-quarters 0! 
the total value of farms of over 500 acres, and nearly three-quarters 
of the total of farms containing from 175 to 499 acres. The following 
table shows these facts: 


| 
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red from urban land by a direct fax 
government does not exceed $400, 


mt in the United States for the year 
,800,000,000—is to be raised substantially a5 
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$825, 000, 000 


on 
750, 000, 000 


Personal taxes on incomes, National and State 
I I 500,000, 000 


Soeitel , 000, 000 
Corporation ieeme fame, National and State._.__ mite 258 ooo” 000 


2, 480, 000, 000 
4, 800, 000, 000 
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Economists agree that all taxes, except ta-es on land values, incomes, es session, June, 1916, the Washington State G 
nd inheritances can ve shifted to the user of the article or the service | 


taxed. Taxes on excess protits are a form of income tax. 

To meet the cost of government this year, a cost which will be greatty 
increased next year, it is proposed to raise approximately $2,500,000,000 
through taxes which must be paid by every family in the country, and 
which averages nearly $25 per capita, or $150 for a family of six, while 
reducing the exemption for the income tax to $800, as is done in Wis- 
onsin for the State tax, and to $1,500 or $2,000 as is suggested for 
she Federal income tax, will compel many families to contribute even 

ore, 

Under our existing system of indirect taxes farmers, both owners of 

ill farms and tenant farmers, will be hit very hard by the war. A 

w illustrations will suffice to demonstrate this. 

A farmer who owns a small farm of 50 acres, worth with equipment, 
live stock, etc., $5,000, pays on the average about $75 to $10U a year 
iaxes for local and State purposes. 

Of the $3,000,000,000, which the least the Federal Government 
now secure annually by current taxation, about $1,500,000,000 
will be secured by taxes on incomes, personal and corporate, and on 

ess profits, and the same sum by indirect taxes. This means an 

rage per family contribution of about $75. 

ndireet taxes are more costly to the ultimate consumer than direct 





is 


s because the person who advances them always adds a_protlit 
thereon, which is always paid by the ultimate consumer. ‘The tax 


burden of the average small farm owner, under war conditions, will be 


therefore from $175 to $200. 

The condition of the tenant farmer is even worse. If the value of 
the farm and buildings he rents is only $3,000, he pays at 6 per cent 
$180 a year rent, or the equivalent in crops on the share system. The 
Federal taxes will also cost him $75 to $100 a year—a total of $250 


to $280. 


ADVANTAGES TAXING LAND VALUES INSTEAD OF LABOR VALUES. 


If instead of taxing labor and the products of labor, Government 
should levy a tax of 5 per cent upon the full value of urban and agri 
ultural Jand, $8,600,000,000 revenue would be secured with the utmost 
intage to everyone except the few landowners, urban and agricul 
who now secure, or prevent others from securing, ground rent 
m the land they own 

Ricardo, in “ Principles of Political Economy and Taxation,” says: 
“A tax on rent would affect rent only; it would fall wholly on Jand- 


or 








lords, and could not be shifted.” Prof. BE. R. A, Seligman, in “ Incidence 
of Taxation,” states: ** The incidence of the ground tax, in other words 
is on the landlord * * *. The tax simply diminishes his profits.” 


The following would be among the chief advantages: 


First. All taxes on Jabor end the products of labor, aggregating about 
$2.430,000,000, would be removed. 
Second. The tenant farmers would be relieved of the more than 


£$1,000,000,000 ground rent which they pay annually now to the owners 
of farms which tenants operate directly. 

Third. The cost of food would be reduced by the saving in ground 
rent for farm land paid the owners of farm land, or the income secured 


by such owners before they regard the business as profitable. The 
prices for food products would be reduced without diminishing the 
net earned profits of farmers, by about $2,000,000,000—nearly four- 
fifths of the value of the corn and wheat crops of the country last 
year 


The ground rent of an acre of land selling for $50 calculated at 6 
per cent is only $3. The ground rent of an acre selling for $300 on 
the same basis is $18. The same crop may be produced on each acre. 
If that crop is 40 bushels of wheat, for which the farmer gets $1.25 
per bushel or $50, the ground rent in the first case amounts to only 
6 per cent of the value of the product, in the second place it amounts 
to 36 per cent of the value of the product—nearly two-fifths. ‘The 
difference makes farming unprofitable and always makes the price of 
food on a commercial basis higher to the consumer without any benefit 
to anyone except the owner of the land who reaps what he has not 
sown, 

4. The farmer who owns his small farm, instead of paying direct 
and indirect taxes of about $175 to $200 a year, would pay on a farm 
valued at $5,000 only about $75, as the iand represents only approxi 
mately one-quarter of the total value of the farm property as a whole. 

5. The tenant farmer on the average small farm would similarly 
find that the cost of government to him would be reduced by $125 to 
$150 a year. 

6. More intensive and economic use of land would be insured by 
xing it more heavily, as suggested. The Secretary of Agriculture 

“tly stated that only about 12 per cent of the farm land under 
cultivation in the United States was producing all which it is capable 
of producing. 

7. The acquisition of farms with corresponding improvement of the 
status of the workers would be facilitated. The report of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture on the census of 1910 states: 

“It will be seen (from tables presented) that, at least since 1880, 
and probably even earlier, farms operated by tenants have increased 
in number faster than those operated by their owners. Tenant farms 
constituted 25.6 per cent of all farms in 1880, 28.4 per cent in 1890, 
oo. per cent in 1900, and 37 per cent in 1910. During the 30 years 
irom 1880 to 1910 the number of tenant farms increased 1,330,075, or 
129.8 per cent, while farms operated by their owners and by manager 
increased 1,022,520, or 34.3 per cent. 

“The change indicated by these figures is what might be expected. 
In a new country, where land can be obtained cheaply, or even ob- 
tained from the Government without cost, it is but natural that most 
persons who wish to conduct agricultural operations should become 
owners of land. As the country becomes more settled, and as free 
land disappears and the values ‘of land rise, it becomes increasingly 
difficult to acquire land, while, conversely, those who have already 
acquired it often find it possible to cease active labor and obtain an 
income by leasing their land to others, or prefer to enter some other 
occupation, but to retain their land as an investment.” 

8. The increase in selling price of farm land, largely speculative, 
would be stopped. This increase amounts to $1,500,000,000 or more 
annually and is a waste and impediment to the country’s development, 








constituting a direct liability on industry instead of increasing the 

Wealth of the country. 
9. The money that is now loaned to enable producers to acquire 
made 


farms would be released from such unproductive investment = 

available for real, productive investment or for Government lodn 
That this pro 

fact that many 


s. 


sal is not theoretical or academic is shown by the 
armers’ organizations have recommended it. 


At their 
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| labor products by land values cau materially improve the situation 
| help solve the food problem: 


ea . i rhe doy} 1 tl 
following resolution : 

“Resolved by the Washington State Grange. That this body go on 
record as favoring the adoption of a system of taxation wher pe 
sonal property and all imvrovements would be exempt frot tion 
and the burden of taxation be borne by land values only, 

In order to really solve the food problem land must | fre« - use, 
and this can be done caly by the Government taking n f the cround 
rent, thereby enabling it to remit taxes now hampering and limiting 
production. 

Inifective action to prevent speculation in farm lands and to pel 
owners of large or small tracts now held idle to e thei tay 
ing land values heavily and untaxing improvements and other p 
otf labor must be taken by the States because of the provision 
Federal Constitution prohibiting Congress from levying any p i 
or other direct tax except according to population. 

The following 2S States can, at the next session of their legislatures 


amend their tax systems and bring about this change complete.y, 
transferring most of the taxes now levied on improvements and oti 





Alabama, Arizona, Californi 
Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michi 
sota, Mississippi, Montana, New Jersey, New Hampshire, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Vermont, Virginia, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 

Most of these States have a regular session of the legislatur 
January. ‘The governor of every one of them, recognizing the seriou 
ness of our food problem, can summon the legislatures in special session 
to enact such legislation, 


They could also levy a special tax upon land values to meet the need 



























for additional revenue for the war, and such action would indicate 
highest patriotic motives not only from a fiseal, but as well from an 
economic point of view. 

The importance of forcing all farm land in these 28 States into fuil 
productive use at once is evident from the figures of the last census. 
The total acreage in farms in these States was 430,815,650 acres, wil 
of this only 250,875,988 acres were improved, while L7T9,939,662 acre 
were unimproved, 

j These 28 States contained 49 per cent of the land in farms in the 

United States, and 44 per cent of the unimproved land in farms, in 
| cluding much of the most fertile land—particularly in some of th 
Western States, 

Of the 3,260,376 farms in these States, 1,119,285 were operated, in 
1910, by tenants, with a total acreage of 109,456,334 acres. 

rhe value of farm property in the States was, in 1910, $22,254,235, 
947 distribute a follows: Land, $15,086,272,974; imy: nents, 
$3,754,414,797 ; live stock, $2,630,537.782; implements and machinery, 
$763,008,394. Value of farm preperty on farms operated tenants 
in these States was $5,582,849,318: of the land of such fart 54,197 
018,502. Of cour these values have increased materially «dh . th 
past seven years 

It is evident that the unimproved land in these 28 States forms a 
considerable acreage, and that the complete utilization of thi nel 
and of all farm land :n these States can be achieved through the pro- 
posed change in the tax system, which would muterially imp the 
food situation in the United States within a year. 

CHARLES E. INGERSOLL, 
Chairmai 
BENJAMIN C, MArsit 
Eaxrccutive Scerctary,. 
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The Susan B. Anthony Amendment, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


CHARLES 


or 


B. TIMBERLAKE, 


COLORADO 


TON, 


In rue Hovse or Representatives, 


Naturday, June 16, 1917. 


eranted to 


resolution 


Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Mr. Speaker, under the leave 
me to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include a 
by the members of the Centennial Chapter, No, 58, Order of the 


Bastern Star, of Colorado Springs, in favor of the Susan B. 
Anthony :mendment. 

The resolution is as follows: 
Whereas the United States having entered into an international war to 


ubmit to 
i imper- 
by 


fight for ‘‘ democracy,’ and also for “ the right of those who 
authority to have a voice in their own governments,” it 
ative that we first establish democracy in our own country 
political freedom to our women citizens; and 


xiving 


Whereas women are now being called to aid the Government in the 
prosecution of war in defense of the Nation's interests, and without 
their aid and patriotism this war could not be conducted: Ther 
fore be it 
Resolved, That we, the members ef Centennial Chapter, No. 58, 

O. BE. 8., of Colorado Springs, Colo., urge a prompt and favorable re 

port by the Judiciary Committee of the House of Representatives of 

the Susan B. Anthony amendment and immediate passage of that 
amendment as a war measure during this session of Congress 


Resolved also, That a copy of this resolution be sent to Epwin Y. 


Were, chairman of the Judiciary Committee, and to the President, 
Speaker CrLarK, the Vice President, Senator Jacon H. GALvinoer, 
Senator THomas S, Martin, Representative CLavpe Kircnin, Rep 


resentative TAMES R. MANN, and to the Colorado delegation, with the 
request to Representative TIMBERLAKE, of the House, and to Senator 
SHAFROTH, of the Senate, that the resolution be read into the CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 
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Waterways and War. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tne House or RepreseNTATIVES, 
Wednesday, June 13, 1917. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, an address by 
Brig. Gen. William M. Black, Chief of Engineers, United States 
Army. at St. Louis, Tuesday, May 8, last, is so pertinent to the 
question of the utilization of water ways in times of war that I 
believe it will be helpful to Members in the consideration of the 
pending river and harbor bill. Gen. Black attended the St. 
Louis conference by direct request of the Secretary of War. 

What he had to say about the value of our inland waterways 
at the present time, therefore, may be regarded as coming with 
authority from the head of the War Department: 

Appress oF Bric. Gen. Witttam M. BuaAck, CHIBF OF ENGINEERS, 
Unitep Starss Army, at St, Louis, Turspay, May 8, 1917. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, it is to me a very great honor 
to appear before you this morning, appearing, as I do, with a 
message from the National Government in a time of great emer- 
gency. I have met many of you before. I have been at various 
points on our interior waterways. I have been at various of 
the conventions of those interested in waterways. You have 
never seen me in this costume before, and yet I am here to-day 
in this costume for a purpose, by the direct request of the 
Secretary of War. I am going to address you on exactly the 
subject for which you have come together. I am going to talk 
of the same thing of which we have talked before together, but 
I am doing it now to-day under an entirely different object. 
I am going to address you on this subject to-day that you have 
at aeart and that you want to foster, not only because it is neces- 
sary commercially, but it is necessary to our Nation to-day as a 
war measure. [Prolonged applause.] And, being a war meas- 
ure, it is fitting and proper that I should come in my uniform, 
as a representative of the military arm of the Government. 

Our country is at war. It is participating in a war unexampled 
in the history of the ages for the magnitude of the armies, for 
the world-wide limits of the fighting nations, for unparalleled 
potencies of the destructive agencies employed, for the areas of 
conflict—on the earth’s surface, in the air, on the water, and 
under the water—and for such a complete utilization of all of 
the resources of the belligerent peoples as has never been dreamed 
of in the past. No longer does the actual war affect only the 
armies engaged—noncombatants, men, women, and children, 
have been ruthlessly destroyed or compelled to turn all their 
bodily powers to combatant uses. 

We have entered into the war for the defense of the laws 
painfully evolved through centuries for the purpose of mitigat- 
ing the horrors of war, for the defense of the principles of equal 
opportunity for all men, for the defense of the rights of the 
weak to live and enjoy their own, even though that “own” may 
be coveted by the powerful—and, in truth, to the end that nations 
‘of the people, for the people, and by the people shall not perish 
from the earth.” 

WE WERE UNPRBEPARED FOR WAR, 

Our enemy has long prepared for this struggle by every means 
which could be devised and with wonderful ingenuity and wis- 
dom. We are unprepared, not only in a strictly military sense, 
but also economically. No war has reached our shores, no fight- 
ing force of the United States is facing the enemy, yet food has 
become scarce and dear, and largely increased prices are asked 
for all articles which enter into our daily needs. If this be true 
to-day, how much worse may be our case when the effects of war 
are brought more nearly home to us—when we are doing our full 
part in the struggle for humanity, and our own men must be 
drawn from the pursuits of peace and be engaged actively in the 
war which has been forced upon us. 

REMEDY: COOPERATE FOR THE COMMON GOOD. 

The remedy is neither novel nor difficult. If we all but work 
together to a common end—the good of the Nation—difficulties 
will be smoothed away and the Nation’s strength can be exerted 
for the right without undue stress. This means organization 
for cooperation in all lines of our activities. 

One of the results of advancing civilization is the decrease of 
the independence of communities. More and more each becomes 
dependent on the other. Greater and greater becomes the neces- 
sity for full and free intercommunication, and thus the subject 


of transportation becomes of increased and increasing im), 
tance; the organization and cooperation of all of the means ,; 
transportation becomes essential. 

Your movement to promote a revival of river traffic ev. 
when it is publicly well known that the railroads of our coun: 
are exceedingly congested, with consequent delay in deliver): 
much-needed freight, and with a resulting enormous incress. 
the cost of food and materials. This increase in cost bears \ 
particular hardship upon the ultimate consumer, and inyoly 
loss to the producers who find themselves unable to vet t¢}), 
goods to market at the time of most urgent demand. It is ». 
ported by the railroads that on the Ist of February there was . 
shortage of 110,000 freight cars, which by March 1 had grow) +), 
over 120.000, and on April 1 it had become over 145,000 
suming an average load of about 20 tons, this represents ie. 
8,000,000 tons of freight-car capacity needed by the busin 
interests of this country in excess of that now available. 

REVIVAL OF WATER TRAFFIC A PATRIOTIC DUTY. 

In view of the present emergency in our national existenc 
is a patriotic duty to cooperate to our utmost in relieving 1) 
stringency. Any success which your conference may have in y 
viving river traffic will contribute toward assuring the efficienc, 
of the purposes, both military and naval, to which our Gover) 
ment is now bending its every effort. 

To illustrate: It is well known to you that the United States 
Shipping Board is about to embark upon a plan for coustructing 
seagoing vessels, which, due to the condition of the steel bysi 
ness, the board believes can be built much more rapi-ly of tin 
ber than of steel. It therefore becomes urgently necessary to 
insure prompt deliveries of sawmill products, and yet on inilis- 
putable authority it is known that one of the largest sawmiilis 
in the South, situated but a short distance from New Orleans, 
now has stored in its yards nearly 100.000,000 feet board mess. 
ure of lumber, which has accumulated in this enormous quantity 
simply because of a lack of cars to ship it, so that at a time when 
it is most desirable that this sawmill and others of correspond 
ing importance shall remain in operation the owners of this 
property are seriously considering a suspension of operations 
with a resultant dislocation of its working forces. Such a situa- 
tion could not have cu:ne into existence had it been economics!) 
possible to ship this material—most of which is destined for the 
North—by way of New Orleans up the Mississippi, with perliaps 
a transfer by rail to its ultimate destination from the river ter- 
minal point at the nerth end of the line. Similarly, a prominent 
miller from Detroit, Mich., recently testified before the <Acri- 
cultural Committee of the United States Senate that the grain 
shortage, which has recently lead to such an enormous ady:iice 
in the price of flour, was due largely to insufficient transport:- 
tion facilities, and that he had knowledge that grain actu:ily 
existed in the hands of farmers who were unable to get if to 
market. The result is, as you know, that the price of wheat sind 
flour have reached points unknown in our history since the close 
of the Civil War. Corresponding conditions probab!y exist «i 
many points where relief could be afforded by an effective Use 
of our internal waterways. and it is therefore desirable to con- 
sider in what form preferably the movement for the revival! o! 
river traffic shall be organized, the agency through which the 
necessary steps shall be taken, and the best program under 
which the entire problem shall be treated. 

COUNCIL OF NATIONAL DEFENSE. 


The emergency which confronts our Government and which 
must be met affords an opportunity for patriotic service whic! | 
directly in line with your desires. The good which you can (0 
in reorganizing and reviving the commerce of the Mississi))))! 
River and its tributaries can be made a national asset of 
creased value by coordinating your work with that of others. 
Fortunately an agency for this purpose actually exists, hi) 
been brought into being by the legislation incorporated in sv~ 
tion 2 of the act making appropriations for the support of (!° 
Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and for ot! 
purposes. This section of the above act establishes a Coun! 
of National Defense “for the coordination of industries and ' 
sources for the aational security and welfare.” The coun! 
consists of the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Navy. tic 
Secretary of the Interior, the Secretary vf Agriculture, the So 
retary of Commerce, and the Secretary of Labor, and it is «\\- 
thorized to nominate to the President an advisory commissi:'', 
consisting of not more than seven persons, “each of whom s!}):\'! 
have special knowledge of some industry, public utility, or t!\« 
development of some natural resource, or be otherwise speci:!!y 
qualified ” for making investigations and recommendations cull 
cerning: 

* * © the location of railroads with reference to the fronticr 


of the United States so as to render possible expeditious concentratioo 
of troops and supplies to points of defense; the coordination of mill 
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tary, industrial, and commercial purposes in the location of extensive 
highways and branch lines of railroads; the utilization of waterways: 
the mobitiza tion of military and naval resources for defense; the in- 
erease of domestic production of articles and materials essential to the 
support cf armies and of the people during the interruption of foreign 
commerce; the development of seagoing transportation; data as to 
amounts, location, method and means of production, and availability 
of military supplies; the giving of information to producers and manu- 
facturers as tu the class of supplies needed by the military and other 
services of the Government, the requirements relating thereto, and the 
creation vf relations which will render possible in time of need the 
immediate concentration and utilization of the resources of the Nation. 

The council is further authorized to “ organize subordinate 
podies for its assistance in special investigations, either by the 
employment of experts or by the creation of committees of spe- 
cially qualified persons.” 

The advisory commission of the Council of National Defense 
hus been duly organized and one of its seven members is 
charged with all matters pertaining to transportation and com- 
munications. This member is Mr. Daniel Willard, the president 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, and he has organized his 
branch of this work by the designation of a number of commit- 
tees, each dealing with some separate phase of the problems in- 
volved in transportation and communication. There is one such 
committee on railroads and another on steamships, but up to the 
present time, untoriunately, no committee on internal waterways 
has been orgnnized, It is my belief that such a committee, serv- 
ing under the advisory commission of the Council of National 
Defense, is the suitable and appropriate agency, by means of 
which the revival of traffic upon our rivers should be furthered 
and this traflic so coordinated with that of the railways as to 
produce the maximum benefits to the Nation. 

On April 14 I submitted to the Secretary of War the following 
memorandum, which is sufficiently pertinent to justify quoting 
it in full: 

UTILIZATION OF WATERWAYS. 


the Chief of Engineers for the Secretary of War, on 
waterways as an element of national transportation 


Memorandum b 
utilization o 
service. 

It is understood that much thougat is being given by the Advisory 
Commission for National Defense to such coordination of railroad trans- 
portation systems as will afford the most efficient transportation service 
to meet the public and private needs which have been gravely threat- 
ened by congestion, car shortage, etc. It does not appear, in so far as 
ihese matters have come to my aitention, that much, if any, considera 
tion has been given to the possibility of coordinating waterway means 


of transportation with rail service. There is available, for instance, 
from St. Louis to New Orleans a channel that could be made very ef- 
cient in handling traffic that now requires the service of many cars on 
the north and south rail lines serving that general region. Similarly, 
on the Hudson River from Troy and Albany to New York there is an 
almost unlimited capacity for movement of freight by water which 
might be developed so as to relieve the great congestion of the railroad 
terminals at New York. ‘hese are instances of numerous places where 
advantage might be taken of water transportation to a greater or less 
extent in order to relieve the railroads of a part of their burden. 

It is not known to what extent noats already in existence could be 
made to serve traffic diverted in this way from the rail lines. Any con- 
siderable movement of this character would doubtless require the con- 
struction of many additional barges suited for such traffic. Fortunately, 
these boats are of comparatively simple construction and can be rapidly 
built if the Government and private boat yards are fully utilized for 
this purpose. In fact, these barges could be built at innumerable points 
along the streams and launched without accumulation of expensive ma- 
chinery or plant, as it is practically a question of supplying the rela- 
tively simple materials and the labor required in actual construction 
of the boats. Tonnage capacity can doubtless be created by such barge 
construction much more rapidly than by car construction. 

_ It is suggested that consideration be given to this phase of the ques- 
tion by those who are engaged in the task of increasing the efficiency 
of our general transportation service. 

W. M. Black, 
Brigadier General, Chicf of Engincers, 

You will perceive, therefore, that the matter which your con- 
ference was called to consider has been in my mind for some time 
and that I personally was doing my utmost to procure action. 


TOWBOATS AND BARGES TO BE LISTED, 


In advance of the appointment of this committee, a first step 
which you can take is to list all the available towboats and barges 
of the Mississippi River sud its tributaries with suflicient detail 
concerning each to show its condition, location, capacity, owner- 
Ship, and peculiar availability. A corresponding enumeration 
should be made of all the boat-building facilities of their water- 
Ways and this should, with reference to each boat-building estab- 
lishment, give all the details necessary to permit an estimate to 
be formed of the rate at which towboats and barges can be con- 
structed. As my contribution to this general end, I am pre- 
pared to give corresponding information concerning all Govern- 
ment boats and boat-building establishments in the same terri- 
tory. The next step should be a study of the territory which 
these waterways serve or can be made to serve and an estimate, 
as closely as can be made, as to the quantities of commodities 
how being carried by the various lines of railroads paralleling 
these waterways which can with equal advantage be carried 
upon the waterways themselves, and a final estimate of the ap- 
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proximate number of ears that will thereby be released for use 
elsewhere. Finally, detinite plans should be worked out for 
utilizing the existing towhoats and barges and for supplementing 
them by as many as may be necessury under a definite plan for 
relieving the railroads of the traflic just referred to. 
REESTABLISHING THE WATERWAYS. 

Undoubiedly the question of reestablishing the waterwavs 
one that will involve considerable difficulty as to details, par- 
ticularly in regard to the making of joint traffic arranvements 
with connecting railroads at the various terminal points. The 
situation in this regard has not in the past been satisfactory 
or equitable, since it is well known that hitherto the railroads 
have been permitted to make rates which in one way or a1 
other discriminated against the waterways, although not alway 
against communities situated on those waterways. Thus the 
practice, so common, of charging less for a rail haul alone a 
Waterway than for one of corresponding length to interior points 
has had the natural effect of diverting traffic from the water- 
Ways because, in part at least, it neutralized the superio 
economy of the waterway, which therefore had corresponding!ly 
less to offer as compensation for the inconvenience and expense 
of the terminal truck hauls that have accompanied the shipment 
of freight on one ef our rivers. Similarly railroads have re- 
fused to receive and distribute freight for water lines, and in 
accepting transfers of freight from them they have refused to 
make through bills of lading and to favor the water lines with 
the same charges that prevail when freight is transferred to 
them over other rail lines. A quotation from an address deliv- 
ered by Mr. Edward F. Murray, president of the Merchants’ 
Line, of Troy, before the New York State Waterways Associa 
tion on October 5, 1916, is a definite illustration of the point 
that I am endeavoring to make. In his address he says: 


is 


RATE DISCRIMINATION, 


One of our railroad connections charges us and other water line 

connecting with them more for carrying the same classes of freight 
over identically the same rails with identically the same service that 
they charge our all-rail competitors. To show what I mean and what 
the water lines are up against in this case I wik use only the rst 
class rates as a basis, the percentage being the same in the other 
classes, the tariff rates being the same by the all-rail lines and th: 
steambcats. 
. To points where the first-class through rate from New York is 86.8 
cents the connecting railroad exacts 20.2 cents per 100 pounds from the 
steamboats and only 16.3 cents from their railroad connection, and 
where the first-class rate from New York is 47.3 cents per 100 pounds 
the connecting line exacts 261 cents per 100 pounds from the steam- 
boats and only 23.8 cents per 100 pounds from the railroad connection, 
and substantially the same discriminations apply to and from all points 
on their road, and one of the railroads withdrew the tariffs with the 
water line because the water line would not consent to a reduction of 
their divisions and revenue to below the railroad-connection revenue, 

The boat lines have to pay for loading, unloading, and stowing of all 


freight in the cars out of their proporti,n of the through rates. Onur 
barge line rates are 3 cents per 100 pounds less on first and second 
classes, 2 cents per 100 pounds less on third and fourth cla , and 
1 cent per 100 pounds less on fifth and sixth classes than the all-rail 
and steamboat rates, and the differential comes entirely out of the 
barge line proportion. 

If the railroads would carry the freight of the water lines on the 


same terms as they carry the freight of the railvvads, the water lines 
could give the shippers the benefit of the excess freight charged them 
by the shippers the benefit of the excess freight charged them the 
railroads and get as much revenue out of the business as they do nov 
and their all-rail connections would get the same proportion from 
the water lines business they do now from their all-rail 
tion. The reduction in would bring additional busine 
water lines, 


by 


as 


rates 


connec 


i! 


DECISION OF THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE ct 


Similar conditions have prevailed on other waterwa 
similar difficulties are everywhere by water car- 
riers who do a class of business which renders it d 


them to establish mutually profitable relations with their con- 


encountered 


esirable 1 


necting railroads. It is evident that if the waterways and the 
railroads could work together, each to receive and distribute 
freight for the other, the business of the entire country would 


be greatly benefited. Unless this state of affairs can be brought 
about, it may render our effort to reestablish water traffic com- 
paratively unsuccessful. Some hope of an ultimately equitable 
adjustment of the situation is, however, found in a recent «é 
cision of the Interstate Commerce Commission in the case 


of the Inland Navigation Co. The Wabash Railway, in which the 
complainant, operating a barge line on the Mississippi River between 
St. Louis, Mo., and Memphis, Tenn., and New Orleans, La., sought the 
establishment of through routes and joint rates with the defendant on 
classes and commodities betwen certain points on their respective line 

and Memphis and New Orleans. The commission held as follows: “ 1}. 
Py refusing to establish through routes in connection with the navi 
gation company and joint rates applicable thereto not higher than th 

joint all-rail rates between the same points in which they participate, 
defendant unjustly discriminates against complainant and subjects trativ 


routed via the barge line to unreasongble prejudice and disadvantage. 
2. If the earriers are permitted to apply higher rat for the same 
service on traflic routed over connecting water line than on traffic 
routed all rail, they will be in a position to destroy water competition, 
and to deprive communities and shippers of the advantages of loca 
tion upon navigable waters, ,, Defendants should establish through 
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routes and joint rates with the navigation company via St. Louis, such 
rates to be no higher than those in which defendants participate, on 
traffic routed all rail via St. Louis or East St. Louis between the 
same points. 

Apparently this decision of the Interstate Commerce Comnis- 
sion is general in character, and should therefore be applicable 
to the problem which we to-day have under discussion. On the 
other hand, in defense of the railroads it should be said that 
hitherto apparently the transportation business upon our in- 
ternal waterways has not, as a rule, been upon so stable, busi- 
nesslike, and permanent a basis as to justify the railroad com- 
panies in expending much effort or money in seeking to co- 
ordinate water transportation with railroad traflic. The obliga- 
tion to orgunize the business of water transportation properly 
and promptly, to see that it is endowed with sufficient capital 
and with a businesslike management at least as competent as 
that which prevails among the railroads, is one which those 
who catled this conference voluntarily imposed upon themselves, 
and unless they recognize this obligation and discharge it prop- 
erly all other efforts will probably be in vain. 

There has been much discussion as to the cause of the decline 
of traffic on our western rivers. While the rate and rebate 
practices of the railroads account in part for this decline, other 
powerful causes cooperated in its virtual extinguishment, and 
the railroads alone can not be held to be responsible. Tor ex- 
ample, railroads parallel the Rhine and the Great Lakes, where 
the water traflic is enormous, and the railroads are probably 
more efficient along the Lakes than along our western rivers; 
yet on the Lakes traffic has not only prospered but it has 
grown at an almost incredible rate. The depth of our rivers 
has not been a eontrolling factor, since the depth of 9 feet avail- 
able on the lower Mississippi, 8 feet on the middle Mississippi, 
and 44 feet, or slightly more, on the upper Mississippi all ex- 
ceed the depths available upon corresponding portions of the 
Rhine and other rivers of Europe. Moreover, great depth of 
channel is not as essential on rivers as it is on the Great Lakes 
and on the high seas, and it has been held with authority that 
a depth of 8 feet on the rivers permits the attainment of econo- 
mies as great us does a depth of 20 feet on the Lakes. 


WATERWAYS AGAIN MUST BE UTILIZED FOR TRAFFIC, 


Whatever may have been the causes for the partial abandon- 
ment of our waterways as traffic carriers, it is certain that the 
time has come when again they must be utilized. As in an un- 
used machine, rust forms which must be removed before smooth 
and effective running can be had, so conditions have arisen 
which must be changed before traffic by our inland waters can 
play its normal part in our industrial life. 

The water fronts of our river cities must be freed from their 
incumbrances and restored for use as water terminals and fac- 
tory and elevator sites. 

RELIEF POR RAILWAYS IN WATER SHIPMENT, 

Terminals and terminal approaches must be prepared so that 
the transfer of freight between warehouses and water carriers 
and between them and the railway can be effected economically. 
Water-carrying lines must be organized and operated with the 
same thoughtful care as is given to railways. 

Some of these water lines must be devoted to through traflie 
with but few stops. Auxiliary lines with smaller boats must be 
organized for local service and for the collection and distribution 
of cargoes for the through boats. 

Where a convenient distribution and collection service by rail 
does not exist, such a service must be established with automobile 
or horse-drawn trucks. 

In this existing emergency every effort must be made, as a 
patriotic duty, to relieve the railways by making all the ship- 
ments possible by water, and, if necessary, to create and organize 
the facilities for so doing. Can not the existing river lines be 
better utilized? Can not they and any new lines which may be 
formed be coordinated so as to afford a more perfect service for 
the entire river? 

My remarks have perhaps already extended to great length, vet 
the matter is, to my mind, so vital that I can not forbear further 
discussion, even though it may, perhaps, be at the expense of 
your patience and good nature. If in the midst of war at this 
time the commercial bodies of Germany are urging another en- 
largement of the canals extending eastward from Berlin to the 
Oder and westward to the Ribe River, the first enlargement of 
which was followed by such remarkable results, it must be be- 
cause the canals are now used to their maximum capacity, and 
that the increase of canal capacity is more economical than the 
increase of railway capacity. With us the extension of waterway 
facilities and their logical and intensive utilization have become 
urgently important, because, in addition to the railroad con- 
gestion previously discussed, the cost of rail transportation has 
recently manifested a tendency to increase. 


a 


All other things being equal, as between railroads and water- 
ways, the freight rate will be controlling in deciding which rout 
is to be used, and while the present national emergency may ¢o: 
tribute toward greater use of the waterways, eventually the on! 
prospect of their continued use will reside in the introduction « 
improvements and economies which will render it advantagev) 
for the merchant and farmer to use the waterways rather th: 
the railroad. Lower rates alone, however, will not be conclusiy: 
for shippers can not incur possible obligations unless contri: 
for deliveries for extended continuous periods can be gy 
anteed ; in other words, our rivers must be made to respond ¢ 
our modern business methods. 

The old style of packet transportation on the rivers, a thin 
that is now practically a legend of the past, was extremely jue! 
cient, thus the railroads show that— 

0.066 pound fuel is expended per ton-mile of freight transported a 
2.5 days’ labor per 100,000 ton-miles. The Great Lakes carriers expo: 
0.029 pound of fuel per ton-mile, with 0.9 days’ labor per 100,000 

miles. So it is perfectly evident why lake traffic is cheaper and » 

profitable than by rail for the same distance. ‘Then again, for an ©| 
River towboat pushing a large tow, which it can do in that very bro 
stream, and carrying an enormous amount of freight with a minin 

crew, the figures were 0.021 pound of fuel per ton-mile and 1.31 da 
labor per 100,000 ton-miles 

At the same time tnat those figures were arrived at an investigat 
was made of the cost of running a Mississippi River boat of th: 
kind, stopping at any place that a man wanted a stop made. [pn 
used to run the railroads that way, but they do so no longer. It wa 
found that for a Mississippi River packet there had to be expen 
1.129 pounds of coal pe: ton-mile of freight transported, and 65.5! 
days’ labor per 100,000 ton-miles Is it any great wonder that this ty) 
of navigation on the Mississippi has died out, has become obsolet 
It is out o1 date, it was bound to go, and there is no hope of its c¢y 
being revived. But, as [ to.d you, right on that same Mississippi, ! 
another system, by means of boats adapted to the river, with economi 
management, men are to-day carrying freight and making a prolit 
a are 8O per cent of the railroad rates for exactly the sani 

If this conference evolves an efficient plan and pursucs it 
aggressively, it should be unnecessary for the United States to 
do more than to lend to the movement the sympathetic support 
and advice of those governmental agencies that can best co- 
operate in it and we need not contemplate the necessity of fo! 
lowing the example of France and of Germany which compelicd 
the State railroads to favor the waterways by applying arbi 
trarily higher rates for rail transportation of such traflic ss 
might ordinarily use either the waterway or the railroad. 

OLD COMPETITIVE SYSTEM BEING ABANDONED, 

That you may approach your task with some reasonable hoy. 
of success is to be inferred from the fact that the railroads of thy 
United States have in connection with the advisory commission 
of the National Defense Council determined upon very radici: 
changes from the old competitive system of handling traflic, the 
object of these changes being to coordinate the railroad facili 
ties of the country and to obtain the maximum efliciency o! 
service, both for public needs and for private shippers. ‘lo 
this end the railroads have agreed to pool their cars and to 
distribute them impartially wherever they are most needed 1% 
gardless of the effect of this course of action upon the interests 
and revenues of any individual railroad. This movement 
the part of the railroads is so patriotic as to justify the hope 
that when there is presented to the advisory commission 
thoroughly digested plan for coordinating rail and water tras 
portation, the railroads will do their share in helping to p. 
the plan into operation. 

MORE EFFICIENT METILODS TO BE EMPLOYED. 

To sum up, it is necessary to employ more efficient mettiod 
upon our rivers, to establish good terminals, the simpler «ai 
cheaper the better, and to assimilate river traffic to that of the 
railroads, making transfers and deliveries at both ends of ili 
line, possibly by auto truck, in connection with the river servic: 

Boat lines must be adequate and dependable. They must gi\: 

a through service, with only a limited number of stops. at 

such local service as is required must be articulated with the 
through service. The local service would gather up traffic sn 

take it to terminal points for shipment by the through carricr-, 

and would conversely take freight at terminals of the throus 

lines for distribution at the local points. 

While uitimately assistance from the advisory commission «© 
the Council of National Defense may be expected, in the firs 
instance it devolves: upon the interests represented at this cor- 
ference to take the preliminary steps necessary for placing rive! 
traffic upon a substantial basis. Just what these steps are to 
be is more or less generally described in the remarks that | 
have made. Briefly, they will consist in the organization of «1 
authoritative committee equipped with the funds and the tec!- 
nical and business talent necessary for a thorough investigation 
of the situation, and a precise statement of the plan that it is 
proposed to adopt. If these details are forthcoming, and if your 


on 


final scheme has such technical, financial, and business support 








—_—_— 


as to warrant being seriously entertained, you need not doubt 
that the United States will do its utmost in contributing toward 
eventual suecess, and it may even be expected that the United 
States Shipping Board. created by the act of September 7, 1916, 
“for the purpose of encouraging, developing, and creating a 
naval auxiliary and naval reserve and a merchant marine to 
meet the requirements of the commerce of the United States 
with its Territories and possessions and with foreign countries ; 
to regulate carriers by water engaged in the foreign and inter- 
state commerce of the United States, and for other purposes,” 
will do its share. Under this act it would seem that the board 
has authority to engage in the construction of vessels for use 
upon our internal rivers, and if in its judgment such action is 
necessary it may engage in their operation. In short, every 
condition necessary for the efficient and generous cooperation of 
the national authorities now exist, but it remains with your 
conference to develop a workable plan, and to show that it 
would be to our advantage to further it. 
SHALL WE NOT EQUAL GERMANY? 

The German nation is showing to-day what a people organized 
under an autocratic head can do. In this life and death struggle 
between autocracy and democracy, shall we not show that a self- 
coverning and self-governed people is capable of equal effort and 
results, and that a democratic nation is as formidable in defend- 
ing its rights in war as it is enviable in its enjoyment of its 
privileges in peace? 

Men of the Middle West, now is your opportunity for service. 
Here is a chance for doing your bit. Will you not respond? 





Flood Contrel. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
RILEY J. WILSON, 


OF LOUISIANA, 


HON. 


In rne Howse or REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tucsday, June 12, 1917. 


Favoring amendment to sundry civil appropriation bill carrying 
$6,000,000 under the provisions of the flood-control act of March 1, 
1917, for the Mississippi and Sacramento River. 

Mr. WELSON of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, when this amend- 
ment was under discussion in the Senate the question was 
several times asked as to what provision had been made ‘and 
as to what steps had been taken by the States and other local 
interests affected to meet the provisions of the flood-control law 
in the way of providing the funds required of such interests. 
It was shown that the State of California, through its legisla- 
ture, had already authorized the expenditure of $500,000 for 
the present fiscal year, this being the amount required of that 
State in aeeordance with the estimate made by the War De- 
partment 

While I have not endeavored to obtain the exact data, except 
as to my own State, I understand that all the local interests 
have made like provisions to meet the terms of this law. 

The flood-control bill was passed by the House of Representa- 
tives on the 17th day of May, 1916. The Legislature of the 
State of Louisiana was then in session, and following the pas- 
sage of that act the following additional bond issues were 
promptly provided for in that State through its various levee 
boards, viz: 


The Tensas Basin levee district, by act approved June 19, 

1916_- I i tin Su a cin pik techn 7 é $350, 000 
New Orleans fevee district, by act approved July 6, 1916 1, 000, 000 
Red River, Atchafalava, and Bouf River district, by act 

approved July 16, 1916________ ; pares 
2 Basin levee district, by act approved July 6, 
The fif 
1916 


250, 000 


SS 250, 000 


th Louisiana levee district, by act approved July 5, 


easier anal tanieddecaiaiebdetnatednsan anatcnraiisaten sien cave 1, 000, 000 


’ 


, 000, 000 


Making a total additional bond issue of these various 

a coetrntieeel 3, 850, 000 
; This speaks well for the wisdom and foresight of the Louis- 
lana General Assembly and for the preseut State adminisira- 
tion. The promptness with whieh the terms of the flood-contro! 
act were amply met serves to illustrate how necessary was 
this legislation and indicates the intense interest of our people 
in this problem. 

In addition te the funds provided for above under law 
already existing, the State of Louisiana pays directly for levee 
construction annually seventeen-twentieths of a mill on the 
assessed valuation -of all the property of the State, which will 
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provide an annual revenue of $600,000, or a total during the 
five-year period covered by the floed-control act of $3,000,000, 
making a grand total, already authorized and provided for in 
that State, of $6,850,000. 

So, Mr. Speaker, the appropriation authorized under the 
provisions.oi the flood-control act should not be far one 


moment 
delayed on the assumption that the local authorities in the 
Mississippi Valley will in any respect fail to discharge tiv 
burdens placed upon them under the requirements of this law 
While the weight of taxation will bear heavily throughout that 


section, this is the opportunity which our people have leon 
sought, and 1 want to assure this House that while it will be 
a herculean task, they are now meeting, and will in the fu 
continue to meet, promptly and gladly every provision and =r 
quirement in this law. 

It must indeed be most gratifying to the country, iy 
cially to the people of the Mississippi Valley States and the 
State of California, that the Congress {s proceeding inme- 
diately to appropriate under the provisions of this law for the 
all-important work for which it provides, 

Although this is an extra session of the Congress, the work 
of which is limited to war measures, and while this has not 
been discussed as a war appropriation, yet we all know that 
no wiser step has been taken toward fundamental prepare:!- 
ness, for there is no region in the world or like area capable of 
producing in sueh quantity the raw products for food aud 
clothing as the alluvial valley of the Mississippi River: neither 
is any waterway on the globe capable of renderi: 
ice to commerce. 


if yreater serv- 


Prohibition. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


. 7 , ‘ . 
HON. WILLIAM J. CARY, 
OF WISCONSIN, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 
Wednesday, June 13, 1Or?, 
Mr. CARY. Mr. Speaker, for the information of the House 
I believe the following list of labor organizations opposed to 


prohibition should he inserted in the Recorp: 


Two MULLION Brenty-Two [PHousAND Stx HUNDRED AND THIRTY-SEVEN 
WORKINGMEN PETITION THE PRESIDENT AND CONGRESS AGAIN: Cur- 
TING OFF A HABITUAL TEMPERATE BEVERAGE, 


A few days ago the workingmen of America, represented by 


|} own unions and central laber unions, presented to President Wilson, 


|} to Congress, and to the Council of National Defense one of the largest 


a 


petitions ever offered as representing the opinion of American citizens 
on any publie question. ‘These men have the fullest realization of the 
problems which the war has developed and the heartiest desire to as 
sist in their solution. They have evidenced this by the fact that 
hundreds of thousands of them have registered for service They do, 
however, ask that until necessity shall render it imperative they shall 
not be deprived of the use of heer, which is recognized by our allies as 
a temperate beverage, and up to this time not the subject of prohibitory 
restriction ‘by any belligerent nation. 

The natfon-wide organizations and the number of individuals re 
sented by this petition are as follows, to which list many othe ' 
have since added their names 


CALIFORNIA, 


Los Angeles: 


Building Trades Council ads acai Ps 1, 500 
Federa: Trades Council : soma ‘ 2, 250) 
Stationary Viremen, No. 220 sicaconbcmtdemelateun ae 29 
Motor Bus Operators, No. 300 : sean aan a 
Ice Wagon Drivers, No. 351 . —_ oo 
Bill Posters, No. 32 s = 40 
Sign Writers, No. S31 a 6! 
Iron Workers, No. 51 satin sts ye 
Jartenders, No. 254 ‘ . im . a 5D! 
Engineers, No. 72 n . lati 11h 
Bakers, No. 37 — misecicacanaiinotciala 7 L100 
Plasterers, No. 2 ei ie 139 
Egg Inspectors, No. 14934 eo siiatataneashaniieitstacbenianiabnailaitleaiia 50 
Building Trades Laborers, No. 1 ea eee RO 
Santa Clara County : 
I Bae: EI aise scene csiscnnie insets nib aigigiieindctona 4 1, FOO 
Sacramento: 
Cigarmakers. No. 238 — ici iain a 120 
Stationary Firemen, No. 149 shacnbaoasataganes ; 30 
San Jose: 
Federal Labor Union tial ‘ 459 
Cigarmakers, No. 291_~- ication scales pstchbicusshcabiial 67 
Bartenders, No. 603 ‘ witahe on ssiak on 
Stationary Firemen, No. 149_-------- inet ‘ 0 
CONNECTICUT, 
Bridgeport: 
Central Labor Union speed oa tipie - 12, O00 
Electriva! Workers, No. 488 BF akin weed 2 130 
Meriden : - 
Central Labor Union aie dln talatlaa es Caen 1, 700 
Danbury : pa 
Bartentters, No. 255 a a en eo ee nn = + + === - fu 
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Hartford) 
Central Labor 
Deuilding 
Street and Electric 
itartenders, No, 200 
Civarmakers eee No 
Workmen's 
Bakers, No. S A 
Ilovseshoers, No. 
Machinists, No. 3854 ae 
Typographical Union, No, 
y Haven: 
‘Trades Council “ 
Cigarmakers’ U nion, No. 3 
irtenders, No. 117 
erbury 
Central Labor U 
rhers, No. 782 
chinists, No. 
et and Electric Railway 
Lmployees, No. 388 
i Victure Operators, No. 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers 
iinters, No 491 
i Metal Workers, No. 
rmakers, No. 395 
surtenders, No, 254 


Union — 


Trades Councii 
Railway KE myer is actalibitaiocenitincel a 


nion —— 


322 
Ie mployee Bn. ncsiaiadie edhe phen 


stage 


199 


FLORIDA, 

Jacksonville 
Central Trades 
Railway Carmen's U 


Council niouaieau : 
nion, No. 303- 
ILLINOIS, 

Cairo 

Dartenders, No, 627 — 
Chicago 

Chicago Federation of IL 

Soft Drink Workers, No. 
Collinsville: 

Collinsville 

Lartenders, No, 
Danville: 

Dauville Trades 

Machinists, No. 

Barbers. No. 121 

Lartenders, No. 5 

Piumbers, No. 293_ 

Hlorseshoer No. 108 

General Teamsters, No, 5: 
East St. Louis 

Trades and Labor Union 

‘ieneral Teamsters, No. 

Tri-City Central Labor 
. Kewanee: 

United 

Cigarmakers, No. 
Morris: 

Federated Labor 

Carpenters, No. 

Cigarmakers, No. 
Peoria : 

Trades and Labor Assembly 

Ice Handlers, No. 166 

Bartenders, No. 286 

Cigarmakers, No, 118 

Bricklayers, No. 3 

Machinists, No. 360 

Stationary Firemen, No. 8 a 

Painters and Paper Hangers, } 
Quincy : 

Building Trades Council 

Trades and Labor Assembly 

Labor Temple Association- 

Bricklayers, No. 

Carpenters, No. 189 

Cigarmakers, No. 47 _- ; 

Foundry Employees, No, 3{ 

Machinists, No. S822 

Painters, No. 66_- . 

Plumbers, Steam and Gas Fitters, No. 

Printing Pressmen, No, 171 

Bartenders, No, 153___- 

‘l'eamsters, No. 

Teamsters, No. ee 

Typographical Union, No. 

Stone Cutters, No, 1. ~~ 
Springfield : 

Stationary Firemen, No. 

Bartenders, No. 


abor_ 


801. 


Trade Council 


oor 


Council 


Union_ 


Mine Workers, No. 5 
409 


Unions 
1161__ 
191 


ore 
Vtivo- 


Indianapolis : 
Central Li 
Evansville: 
Central Labor Union 
Bartenders, No. 200 
Bricklayers, No. 
Carp nters, No. 
Cigarmakers, No. 
Coopers, No, 12- - 
Electrical Workers. No. 5 
Ilorseshoe rs, I, scan 
Ice Wagon Drivers, No. 5 
Lathers, No. 
Musicians, No. 3: 
Paper Hangers, No. 
Painters, No. 156_ 
Plasterers, N 
Plasterers, No. 72 
Retail Clerks, No. 2 
Soft Drink Bottlers, No. 153 
Sheet Metal Workers, No. 96 
Stone Cutters’ Union 


ibor Union 


TEs CONGH ESSION AL 


8, 000 


350 


200 
625 
300 
300 
295 
112 

25 
£00 
200 


000 
761 
200 


200 
118 


000 
200 


100 


000 
33 


600 
33 


000 
340 
43 
210 
20 
40 


125 


000 


752 
000 


42 
is 
200 
30 


25 


, O75 


1 50 
32. 0 
160 
195 


RECORD. 


Lafayette : 
Butchers’ 
Bartenders, 
Barbers, No. 86___- 
Painters and Paper 

Longansport : 

Trades and Labor 
Cigarmakers, No. 

Michigan City: 
Cigarmakers, 
Plumbers, No. 

Richmond : 
Central Labor 
Carpenters, No, 


Union fa ste 
No. 800 _ 
Ilangers, 


Assembly 
215. 


No. 
502 


300 


Union 
912 . 
Paducah : BRENTUCKY. 
Central Labor 
Lexington : 
Bartenders, 
Painters, No, 


Union 


No. 508 
768 


° ( 
New Orleans: DOUTRIAB As 


Central Trades and Labor 
United Labor 


Council_ 

Organization League 

Baltimore: mORAE Sem 
Federation of Labor = 
Personal Liberty League (tr: ades-unionists exc ‘clusively) ~ 
Bookbinders, No, 123 _- 
Clothing Cutters, No, 15 
Firemen, No. 177 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


Boston: 
Bakers, No, 7_~- 
Bartenders, No. 77 
German Workers’ 
Machinists, No 
Workmev’s Sick 

Lowell : 
Loom Fixers, No. 
Painters, No. 39_. f 
Stationary Firemen, No? 
Woolen Spinners, No, 959 
Bricklayers, No. 31 
Team Drivers, No. 72 a 
Die Polishers and Grinders, No, 
Millmen, No. 1468 
Stationary Engineers, No 

Springfield : 
Central Labor Union 
Cooks aud Waiters, No 


Association_—_ 
264 
and Death Benetit Fund_ 


TO ncses 


B52 


273___ 


Detroit: 
Federation of Labor... 
Bottle Sorters, No. 
Bartenders, No, 562 
Cigarmakers, No, 22 
Iron Molders, No. 317. 
Asbestos Workers, No. 
Reinforced Ironworkers 
Tile Layers, No. 85. ~~ 
Tile Layers and Helpers, 

* Ice Wagon Drivers, No. 

Grand Rapids: 
Building Trades Council —_ 
Cigarmakers, No. 46 
Electrical Workers No. 
Plumbers, No. 
Cabinetmakers, 
Boiler Makers, No. 8 
Machine Hands, No. 
Steam Fitters, No. 
Carpenters, No. 3% 
Painters, No. 119_ 
Woodworkers, No. 

Menominee : 
Menominee and Marinette Trades and Labor 
General Longshoremen, No. 69 
Bartenders, No. 819. -- ~~~ 


var miaiie 
Wine: MINNESOTA, 
Trades and Labor 
Cigarmakers, No. 
Stone Potters, No. 


No. 
376 


107_ 
No. 


Has 
301 


“4330... — 


Council_ 


Counci:__ 
400__ 
$302 
MISSOURI. 


Missouri State Federation of Labor —-.- 

Kansas City: 
Building Trades Council —— 

Carpenters’ District Council 

Boiler Makers, No. 32 

Bakers, No, 218__ 

Bartenders, No. 420_____-- rae es 

Bridge and Structural tronworkers, No. 

Bottle Sorters, No. 11759 ___- 

Building Laborers, No, 2 

Chauffeurs, No. 253_- 

Cigarmakers, No. 102_ 

Electrical Workers, No. 

Hardwood Finishers, Ne 

Iron Molders, No. 162_ 

Lathers, No. 27 

Plasterers, No. 

Plasterers, No. 

Plasterers, No. ae EE 

Plasterers’ Hod Carriers, No. 

Machinists, No. 

Sheet Metal Workers, No. 2 

Stonecutters, No. 

Paperhangers, No. 

Waiters, No. 19 

Barbers, No. 192 

Roofers, No. 10 

Carpenters, No. 

Barbers, No. 669 
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Cape Girardeau : srooklyn—Continued. 





| 
i 
NNR, ONES: CSE OP ac. arcsoeisaeccten atcal anes eicakealapcaneionantebeateesh wails ical 40 er in ies 0 

Joplin: | "3 i | eee St ee 888 
Joplin ‘Prades Council... nono eccnewn cee 2, 000 OE ON ee te S00 
SUES. COIN: (ROG: SOO iccs acini Attar anieas ce divecee eather 87 TOPE RR ei gies 100 
Pe a CN INU ois ah es ainsi Sahin ahem cesar en a taciae ocaie 114 | Troy: ean 
Pamters, No. 120_......._.... a 39 Building Trades CounciJ___.__ .-._______ co 15. 000 
Theatrical Stage Employees, No. 176 26 Federation of Labor_____________ ERT we agi ae 10. 000 

Lexington : ; CON, TU, Fie cence si HSO 
Camttel taker + Umten. 2.256555 ee nnnenece 1, 800 | Engineers and Firemen, No. 274_--__-_____ _ ae RG 
Sie Dy Tete Bt htacntncncudhasunmamademaewunns 1,200 | Hudson: 

St. Joseph * Central Labor Unio a 100 
Contrel: Dated Ceounehl.... ... cccasacnsnntion ids Sciatini = 25, 000 I eI RI ee a5 
MENTE, DOs" Glace mamatce salsa nemo nec omes 25 | Jamestown: 7 
a I~ i ikin te eesti dg nicest tpn dd 1 epenetinnennn - 209 Central Labor Union_...._..__________. eR le 1. 500 
Pen ~StOy CGas Bkds sec ecemcionancanndbnowesmas 128 (S'S a 3 Reds es aie ; 

St. Louis: Kingston : 

Central Trades and Labor Union_---. ia tacleenaeaaekeentnctian a 65, 000 Central Trades and Labor Union________-___________ 1, 500 
Coreeeere: eerie’ COURGS onc acco ncwancesoua aren 4, 000 Wem Comps a ic icecte nists eres $0 
NO ON a es cicicnciineinguiescitn nema 2, 200 Ceara TG ~ Se ee reed ecsectinccn needghesscinert ett oO 
Dee eet. NOs: 3466 5. a5 awn cmimcmadcemmaeue 45 Dr ns te sO) 
Boot and Shoe Workers, No. 338_....-......--...... 1,100 De ma a ae 35 
TEE NO Oia ditcrciccmcnncindgtnanameden 500 | New York City. 
eee ey --9Os- Vhs cckseccssncccnnmimebanunin o- 25 Amalgamated Meat Cutters’ District Council _____ i », OOO 
TG IOs Oi ciennnacinmens scission abiglameicies tiiagie te 237 Butcher Workmen's District Council______-_ ee Nae 5, OOW 
Bridge and Structural Iron Workers, No. 18_--------.~ 600 Central Federated Unioa Slaw MIE Tens ye OA ta OP 850, O00 
Box Makers and Sawyers, No. 795...........-.....~ 300 Cigarmakers’ Label Committee______________________ n, nao 
pe eS ee, a ae ae 400 TA RO Fes EN ks REBELS 1. SUO 
sutenere and Meat Catters, No. $8_.....=.......... 863 Wm ONIN SU on cicachecs ea nnincin ee man abien 2,612 
I a ha a ies aac in ana 900 utener woramenm:. Nes 108-- - 1, 500 
DE EE TEAR SN 750 Botcher Woenmenm. Ne: 3166........... 1, 000 
BID oe diicscerco ees tnd ecstatic inatinatiniadlatcaiain ani 700 Cicak ae Gale Mewes. No. St... &. 000 
Bartenders, No. 332... ss aciipcapanicca tianlian itil tiiuaaiaiindeenis 605 Oe eS SS, eee eae 1, 900 
ES IS Cc ig sos cn aes asap ta dn tdeiacsiasagaetaakenaaiomale 300 Carvers and Modelers’ Association__.___- ps ee a ee 500 
Colored Waiters’ Alliance, No. 353................. « 83 CRI a rs er etc ececccnvetonn co enctcne 100 
a Gh, SONI cai sn sin dss dab cresosiatnn an skeletal 26 Cr Naas ca icin enalind dnenienceaeanitin 1. 204 
CIE TNO ivi cassnscne neg msainintvaihcenslinabbasieabincnabailinsdekonle 275 Cloakmakers’ Joint Board______.--___________ : 50, OOO 
eT a accor spinitscientsetincgtiginstenin saesbanomiaencaatce uiiatek tlie 175 ROO DOC no ne wea. 1, 674 
eo) i eee ee “ 500 Carpenters, No. 697_____~- an eae ee eee ae 1, 275 
al cette 900 Inside Iron and Bronze Workers, No. 164_____- Be eee 2 OOO 
CN TS MIU a ca ncctuiniesenmainer antialiasing min skaiae 280 Plate Printers, No. 5... __- hi ie ak ie Ee al 516 
Os ial acct eiresi nl 350 Tr ORC ie a Sk SOO 
CE TU CO civcacissnin odin chen ndiegeeeindivlnnimaiunntiia semanas 169 Pa On ON 2R0 
Electrical Workers, ala ate 400 Upholsterers, No. 44... .__ aa ee NE an O50 
renee sesoeecen. No. 40...cnnodcsussnaesonnue = 450 Workers’ Educational Association... _____ ares 600 
eR ES EES 125 | Poughkeepsie : 
Ce U.N n, cas scekccasmeicabeienetliaicanaptiaen 200 Sremee Gna Later Comielhso.. on ccecenncencuns 1,400 
ra, | Sn teins 600 (OO = i 7 125 
I OIE, EU. GI cs econceeninssinernthctpcticinctaiataducmacteniinnnnnii 1, 600 Sheet Metal Workers, Nov 2OB. icine cc ciscstees ert nn 35 
I i tas cesnaiaedconceangnannanens ananaenenaal 50 | Rochester : 
Moving Picture Operators, No. 143...-.......------. 12 ee Oy IN cerca aint ih xs slashes Seep 3, 000 
Te «as aa ecencedaanapaiemnmneeen 78 ir a BAN aise aaicsitcdcmniahanibic ep asin coca ics aie initinaasiacecaceadi 220 
a al ah th elenencineiacnehitbidh 53 i DUNNE kOe reenictalah chai puckteicauisedciaictniicacdiendanenticenenccgetiaidh 450 
Musicians’ Mutual Benefit Association-__._-.-------~- 1, 200 a Ie NN ie Naps ait dbanip octyl ecareiiaiin 256 
I, 00s ne oe lance @upeaennaiens 175 Glass Bottle Blowers. No. 26 ......-.-____ MERE Ta §, 000 
Ornamental Glass Workers, No. 562. _---------------~ 125 TiC eel: «ROD DID facta dats Sacer atis cc eiinanigpendniccicea artnet ‘a 113 
SU ag laa a teal Raieatechiay 131 SOC mC he SI coarser acnsencinciniciningsandna amano 25 
I I UN a oo cstcccepteractpctesensionamnitinite nian 135 ee SS ae “ 150 
Sg alae iliaiiameemniontl 375 Teamsters and Chauffeurs, No. 304_........_______. * 550 
I (Bs, 2c tpungh ns ace Geant ae eadinenions 350 | Dunkirk : 
SSS ace a eenreenmennee 354 | United Trades and Labor Council________________ as 1, 000 
SS ee eatin aeaaants 400 | Miectrical Workers, No. 200... nn nn ok cise arin 20 
I acsiia cigemasidiarin Geena 550 | a 
cal A ean 67 |} ; " NEW JERSEY. 
Sheet wee Workers, No. 86... nen enn 231 | Hudson County: a 
TS ee aemaigoormeibnoareiil 190 Bakers, No. 192__.... ~~ ----------------------- io 
Staticaues Piremen, No. 6_............ 2... acne 278 Bartenders, No. 4-~~_- =------------------- = 200) 
Seaee Nee 86... | oa bois en eeccen~s Ee 165 Milk Route Salesmen No. 147 — snr cstcin hla taailhen gee tai 250 
Se SR i ee 72 Harrison : Stationary Engineers, No. 403A. -...-.-.-.... 150 
I ne tbe nmkaaaes 400 | Jersey City: . 
CN TN ene a ehannoee 126 Waiters, No. 575..._-----------------------------~ 87 
II ae 6 10 | Bartenders, No. 488 _. naam sdiictn: ah sceditipedachadiisiaehceaibia Maite 100 
SI RG se he 300 |. Painters, No. 169___- hints when cena cacicn Sabin 135 
a nianiennaenil 1, 240 | Newark: Mineral Water Bottlers, No. 300_._...-..---_.. 40) 
ieee Workers, No. 1_....-__-- Dr cdptaratetepleachicisa Tuas 100 | Paterson: ; : x 
I ie 155 United Trade and Labor NI Rs tice las ses cicenipieinin caembaicn 7, O00 
WE eee Ce en 700 Butcher Workmen, No, 454_-_-~~_- cee amabbicakekeaakil Sf 
ne acnaadwnenmae i 605 Bakers, No, 165................- Np me sila nah iatstainienkartielaian 110 
er eet eee eee Princeton: Hod Carriers and Laborers, No. 50....-.--_--- 325 
MONTANA, Trenton : 

Lewiston : f Mercer County Central Labor Union ______..-_-___-- 7, 000 

IE PUN ca citer lacked ein at atch eekecinehintnevenen - 500 | Carpenters, No. 31_ ---~-- sakisanitialiad ek siibiaaicdeeaia tates naw 
ad a «i ccneememinee la a ae a 225 

Omaha: NEBRASKA, | BT a cscs ein cicada ciieueal no 
aaas i - ee a ee satiate iinmmeiissitll 329 
NON bi iaias en tiwiciins cithnaaberadnetntitineemnmnal 15, 000 Uni Hill: Engineers, No 256 res 
Art Glass Workers, No. 598___-.---_--_---....--._- 25 bion Hill: Engineers, NO. <00_---- nanan 2<-----= “ 
eee nx cescatlnhciieenliaiecin RAND Ieientagioncaaeeal = OHIO. 

EE EE a ee ee 6 a , a ,- 

’ OS SE area 170 | — = _ Worker ee eee ee ne eee ee 130 
cleat acini anigiebimnen 150 a ld ae N 198 > 

I ed wnscs seein adiemntanensenmncn craves 326 | tts ant wattine, Ne. Gat coeeonsccerneen anna = 

a ainereness nance ciiimnslaianenmenias 125 | eee ae eee eens ao 

Sheet Metal Workers, No. 3........-.....-...---~.- i7 | Inna Waa + AU a a “0 

NEW YORK. | CORI, FO CO iciecsccctanmenic acne 250 

Auburn: | Toledo: 

Cigarmakers, No. 311__________ a aa ad le 55 Pe BR eae ae en 12, 000 
I I cutabananwanes 20 a a a Rar recientes ctenetinist eicnidiimeninin ences iptlineeesmaatitnasind oO 

Brooklyn : ne ih earache ae GOO 
I, 80, 000 pT Ee | ,  Sae eeene aaceaind 200 
Stationary Engineers’ Joint Board_..__._....--..-__- 3, 300 Pe We Is TNS acpi cnc crimiinirnnnintdiciheieminp ain 250 
I IN Meee Catnd, hakehace ibd tainchentsdbeinmecendientne me 415 Federal Labor Union, No. 14566_..............--. 230 
nn IN ODN Alana cal a ct cn ecittlimenenen 550 I sw. cs cinch ceding niceties 20) 
i entnreenuneneae 800 EE) I TUNG. AEB al ice acon cis ran cbeniaretchsasaieananenain pusioweati 350 
SR NON i a ete ne 800 RII, DUDS cic cs eit ce enisemerchercintocecn Soca 25 
I ON A tall i acccceneimemennnee 300 Lathers, No. 24 oecsiaienaaemnicd — ~aas 60 
ee a OS | Sear ate i 280 Pile Drivers and Dock Workers, No. 1519 -..-.-__--~- SO 
Engineers, No. 56.....--.-.--...-. a . 700 gS ei ae 65 
clans A all ils Raee neo 500 *ainters, No. 7___- .-- Sadi acai a ie wanes 20 
I NG i a sk, aietindeneiwabingnteleiteen a atacaaeess 400 Reed and Wood Workers, No. 1940_- a ---- 144 
Metal Polishers, UND MR caccischs ccttilaeasttlielinshainitt niaininaihianbaeitiahapiesdninen - 450 Stereotypers, No. 39__.---------------------------- a 
Metal Polishers, No. 12____.- Dice eel statis a ascaeal 280 oe» os ---= 690 
NU Mie BOs 06 conccencodationiaunedanaacoo 340 ! RT I Oia ceneccercceneuicnenisecee 10 
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Cleveland: 
Miscellaneous Trades’ Council 
Federation of Labor 
Cigarmakers, No. 1 
tartenders, N 
Electrical Workers, No. ¢ 
Ice Wagon WMrivers, No. 422 
Metal Poiishers, _No. 3 
Typographical, 
Waiters, No. 
Hamilton: 
Cooperative Trades and Labor Council 
| Se ee ee ee — 
Bartenders, No. 
Barbers, No, 132_--~-- = - ee cowemmoroawonaaom 
Boot and Shoe Workers, No. 347 
City Pasemen, Ne, [5S0e...ncnmtasnenenmeneneemeeatn 
Carpenters, No. 
Cig armakers, No. 
Iron Molders, No, 68 
Iron Molders. RS III niinsscscoseptanersinemnnnc dees aienceiei gin aia 
Be Bes Wee snreiennscnasnnnsciteepancnchenénenentntnesnesnanabiatinn 
Machinists, No, 
Metal Polishers, 
Musicians, No. 3 
Painters and Decorators, No. "135 
Plumbers, No. 108 
Printing Pressmen, No, 235 
Retail Clerks. No. 119 
Stove Mounters, No. 8__- 
Stage Employees, No. 136 
Steam Engineers, No. 91 
Stationary Firemen, No. 98 
Typographical, No. 290 
Teamsters, No. 175. 
Tailors, No, 358 
Newark : 
Trades and Labor Assembly 
Mansfield : 
Women’s Union Label League 
Trades Council 
Dayton : 
Allied Printing Trades’ Council 
Building Trades Council 
Central Labor Union 
Engineers and Firemen, } 
Cincinnati: 
Building Trades Council 
Central Labor Union 
Painters’ District Council 
Bakers, No, 213 
Bartenders, No. 
ee ae nae 
Cigarmakers, No, 4 
Leather Workers, 
Paperhangers, No. 
Steam Fitters, } 
Sheet Metal Workers No. 141 


| 


PENNSYLVANIA, 
Braddock : 
Hod Carriers, No. 
Brownsville : 
United Trades Council 
Bartenders, No. 
Easton: 
Central Labor Unien 
Textile Werkers, No. 40__ 
Waiters and Cooks, No. 718 
Nanticoke : 
Central Labor Unien 
Mine Workers, No, 898 
Philadelphia : 
Central Labor Union._- ~~~ 
Union cae Trades Department 
Bakers, No. ‘ 
Butchers’ ey No. 106 
Engineers, No. 28 
Elevator Constructors, No. 5 
Electrical Workers, No. 98. 
Pittsburgh: 
Iron City Central Trades’ Council 
Barbers, No. 20_- 
Bartenders, No. 
Bakers, bee 
takers, 
Bottle 
Blacksmiths” 
Carriage and W agon Workers, No. 
Coopers, N 
Engineers, No. 
Metal Polishers, No. 177 
Waiters, No, 204 
Sharpsburg: 
Bottle Blowers, N 
Smithtown: 
Miners, 
Miners, No. 
Sharon: 
Barbers, No, 225 
Wilkes-Barre: 
Central Labor Union 
Horseshoers, No. 85 


TO canto ascent enes eaeeeipgn tien a esas eg ta hanainalent 


RHODE ISLAND, 


Rhode Island State Federation of Labor 
Providence: 
Bartenders, No. 285 
Culinary Ainiance No. 307 
Teamsters, 180 
Teamsters, Ne. 189 


10, 000 
45, 000 


10, 000 
23 


102 
41 
19 
39 


7,500 


500 
1, 000 


354 
1, 500 
5, 000 


« 


8, 000 
35, 000 
2, 000 
450 
5238 
450 
1, 000 
124 
175 
200 
800 


200 
15, 000 
45 


1, 500 
400 
42 


3, 000 
211 


70, 000 
50, 000 
500 


Dallas: 

Central Labor Council 
Houston : 

Labor Comme fl 


Ice Detvers, No. 587 
Machinists, No. 12 
Plumbers, No. lina insdncdsateaneaiannaintnmnetsespatttbepamiacmeanmnatateas 
Plasterers, No. 
Soda Dispensers, No. 103 
Antonio: 
Carpenters, No. 14 
Flour and Cereal Workers, No. 13206 
Switchmen, No. 138 
Sheet Metal Workers, } 
Tailors, No, 21 
Waco: 
Bartenders, 


Seattle: 
Butchers, No. 81 


WISCONSIN, 

Appleton: 

Plumbers and Steam Fitters, No. 458 

Pulp Workers, No. 81 
Chippewa Falls: 

Cigarmakers, No. 34 

Boot and Shee Workers, No. 36 

Electrical Werkers, No. 310 
Eau Claire: 

Cigarmakers, No. 85 

Bartenders, No. 

Stage Employees, Ne. 475 
Milwaukee: 

Federated Trades’ Council 

Barbers, No. 50 


Coopers, No. 
Cigarmakers, No. 25 
Engineers and Firemen, 
Hod Carriers, No. 113 
Iron Workers, No. 8 
Roofers, No. 40 


Steam Engineers, No. 189___~- 
Sheet Metal Workers, No. 
Waiters, No. 5 
Marinette: 
ee eee RO. “OS oo oa giepntcaperdericaninanreane 
Wausau: 
os eg ee danaananshiaaniiaaven 
Retail Clerks, No. 949 
Bartenders, No. 215 
International Union of United Brewery Work- 
men of America (exclusive of Canadian 
members) approximatety 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees and Bar- 
tenders International Alliance of America 
(exclusive of Canadian members) <approxi- 


Total number of men and women wage earners 
holding membership in above unions 


Buy a Liberty Bond. 


EXTEN ‘SION OF OF 


or 


REMARKS 


HON. 
OF MICHIGAN, 


In tHe Hovse or RepreseNnTATIVES, 
Wednesday, June 13, 1917. 


Mr. CURRIE of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, under 


granted to me to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include (\) 
following poem written by Hon. T. W,. Crissey, of Midland 


Mich. : 


BUY A LIBERTY BOND. 


To show that you were with her in ‘ie strife ; 
To link you to the men who stand between 
Your land and dangers dire though yet unseen, 


hey brave the bullet, bomb, and gud Sepemnt 3 
bit with epeed, ‘fret; ; 





GILBERT A. CURRIE, 





——$—$—$—$—J_ 


fertain Remarks of a Partisan Nature. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. CARTER, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In tne House or Representatives, 
Wednesday, June 13, 1917. 


Mr. CARTER of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, under the per- 
mission granted me to extend my remarks in the Recorp I desire 
to insert a portion of a speech delivered by the Hon. FRANKLIN 
’. ELLSwortH, Member of Congress from Minnesota, at Tilton, 
N. H., on the evening of Saturday, May 26, 1917, as well as an 
editorial. These articles deal with important questions of the 
day and effectually answer certain remarks of a partisan nature 
ihat were made in New Hampshire recently: 

{[Pertion of the speech of Hon, FRANKLIN F, ELLSwortu, Member of 
Congress from Minnesota, delivered at Tilton, N. H., on Saturday, 
May 26, 1917.] 

The eloquent Illinois Senator, JAMES HAMILTON LEWIS, comes 
to New Hampshire to appeal to the voters to throw away their 
partisanship, but to elect 2 Democrat for the lower House of 
Congress, because that Democrat is a partisan and of the same 
political faith as the executive head of this Nation, and that 
such choice is indispensable for the support of our Government 
in its struggle to maintain a war for democracy and for justice. 

I want to repeat his eloquent appeal for patriotic, upstanding, 
unswerving loyalty to the civil head of this Nation in the pres- 
ent crisis, but in the cause of a painstaking and intelligent ex- 
ercise of your inviolable right of suffrage I appeal to you to 
scrutinize the delicate tinge of an argument which ignores the 
signal service of Republican leaders in Congress who have up- 
held the President in every measure which makes for the 
vigorous prosecution of the war and to contrast red-blooded 
patriotism shown by these leaders with the bleached and anemic 
action of Democratic leaders in that same body. 

I ask you to blend into the eloquent Senator’s appeal to 
abandons your politics and support a Democrat for Congress the 
plain fact that Republicans have been unholding the adminis- 
tration measures with loyalty and patriotism; that many of 
them could not have been passed without Republican aid; that 
always that patriotic action was in evidence; and that finally 
conscription, the President’s plan for making good America’s 
challenge to the autocratic governments of the world, was pro- 
vided by the ranking Republican member of the Military Affairs 
Committee of the House and passed by Republicans and cham- 
pioned by Republican leaders over the bitterest opposition of 
the Democratic chairman of the Military Committee, the Demo- 
cratic committee members, and the Democratic leaders. 

KAHN, ranking Republican member of the Military Commit- 
tee, supported Woodrow Wilson; Dent, Democratic chairman 
of that committee, opposed Woodrow Wilson. MAwnn, Republican 
floor leader, supported Woodrow Wilson in this national crisis; 
Kircuin, Democratic leader, opposed Woodrow Wilson. Nearly 
every Democratic leader in the House stood stolidly against it, 
although their President demanded it; every Republican leader 
supported the President loyally and patriotically. The Speaker 
of the House, a Democrat, in a ringing speech opposed the 
President. Upon the bill’s final passage more Republicans voted 
for the bill in which conscription had been included than Demo- 
crats, and outdid their Democratic colleagues in the official 
acts which our Democratic opponents now tell us constitute the 
standard for this campaign. 

I indorse the standard, but I deny the innuendo. On every 
measure which has had to do with providing for a vigorous 
prosecution of the war Republicans of the lower House have 
come to the rescue of, and exceeded, the Democratic Members 
of that body in loyalty. 

Viewed in the light of cloquence without substance, reason 
might be found for election of a Democrat from New Hampshire, 
but in the calm, careful consideration of the deepest motives of 
loyalty and patriotism to country I maintain that it ean not be 
based upon any national necessity shown to exist by past events. 


{Editorial from the Rochester (N. Y.) Evening Times, June 8, 1917.] 
FALSE TEST FAILS. 


The first test to which the administration has subjected itself, politi- 
cally speaking, since the declaration of war against rmany was in the 
recent special election to fill a vacancy in Congress from New Hamp- 
shire, e district was normally Republican. Only once in 27 years— 
and that in the year of Republican division—has it sent a Democrat to 


Washington. Last fall it reelected the late Congressman Sulloway by 
a plurality of more than 2,000. It went for the Republican candidate 
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for governor by nearly 4,000. Although Wilson carried New Hampshire 
by 56, this district went for Hughes by 22. It was Republican territory. 
The President, who is pleading for nonpartisanship—and getting it 
as far as Republicans are concerned—was unwillir apparently, to let 
this normally Republican district pursue its jx Way in peace 
Washington raised a partisan issue and partisan nts were sent into 
the district. The administration’s spokesmen, alicging that they spoke 
by the President’s authority, made the astounding assertion tl i vote 
for the Republican candidate would be reckoned as a vote Prus 
Ssianism and the Kaiser.” In the face of the record of op ion to 
the President’s war program which the leaders of his ow 
made in Congress, these emissaries of the administratior 
effrontery to plead with the New Hampshire Republican oO 4 rt 
their own party as a means of displaying their loyalty to the Nation 
and to send another Democrat to Washington to “stand by th 
dent.” 


The specious argument failed. 
plea that it was “ unsafe” 
lican constituency. 


The district failed to res] 
to elect a Republican to represent 
Although the vote was light, the peres 
Republican preponderance was maintained. In the first 
the Democratic Party, at the administration’s instigation 
make upon a false issue since the tast presidential campaign, i tilure 
was unmistakable. The first attempt to capitalize the war for rtisan 
uses has met with disaster. It is a good omen. 





Flag-Day Celebration. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. FRANK JAMES, 


I~ tne Hovse or Representatives, 


Friday, June 15, 1917. 
Mr. JAMES. Mr. Speaker, under the leave given me to 


extend my remarks in the Recorp, I desire to have printed the 
speech made by Hon. M. Crype Ketty, Member of the House of 
Representatives from Pennsylvania, before 2,500 high-school 
students at the Central High School of this city, im connection 
with the celebration of Flag Day, June 14. The exercises were 
held under the auspices of the Grand Army of the Republic, and 
the speech is full of patriotic inspiration to every American, 
young and old. It is as follows: 

THE 


MEANING OF FLAG DAY, 


This is a sacred day. It is a day of memory and of hope. It 
awakens thoughts of by-gone time and the time that is yet to 
be. As we look upon the starry banner that gleams so proudly 
in our sight, we see America and the principles for which she 
stands. 

Woven durably into the texture of the flag are the ideas for 
which Americans have struggled and fought and lived and died. 
For America is ruled to-day and always has been ruled by ideas. 
We call our country “Land of liberty,” the “Land of oppor- 
tunity,” and other names which serve as inspirations to all true 
citizens, 

We might well call America the “ Land of consuming ideas.” 
Of all the great countries of the earth, none have witnessed the 
origin and development of so many ideas of human progress and 
advancement. The power of a burning idea that takes posses- 
sion of the heart of a single man and whose flame 


spreads to 


thousands has been felt many times in the history of this 
country. 
Because the American flag is the symbol of the American 


spirit, each of these great ideas has been wrought into its web 
and woof. When we look upon the flag to-day we see the em- 
bodiment of these ideas and they give it meaning and value. 
Washington’s consuming idea was “ Independence,” and the 
Star-Spangled Banner floated triumphantly over a new nation 
to signify to all the world that that idea had been made a 


| reality. 


Lincoln's consuming idea was “ Union,” and its flame burned 
brightly in his heart during all the years of fratricidal strife ; 
burned there until it was transferred by universal consent 
the flag which waved over a nation, one and inseparable. 

William Lloyd Garrison was one of those who knew both the 
pain and the joy of a consuming idea for human betterment. 
His life of storm and stress was devoted to the idea “ Freedom,” 
and its urge eternal drove him through difficulty and danger, 
dauntless and unafraid. Then, when the shackles had beeu 
stricken from the limbs of every chattel slave in America, that 
idea, too, became a part of the fiber of the Stars and Stripes. 

Other great Americans have cherished consuming ideas with 
all their hearts. Cleaving to it only, with no divided allegiance, 
they have suffered and struggled and endured. Finally came 
the one triumph they craved, the weaving of their ideas ef jus- 
tice and righteousness into the standard of their nation, to be 
seen and acknowledged of all men, 


to 











— 





So, the flag is ever growing in grandeur. It is greater and 
grander by every impulse of noble kind in the hearts of Amer- 
icans. It does not mean to-day what it meant yesterday. In 
this throbbing and Gynamie day it means more than it has ever 
meant since the deaf old bellman in Philadelphia pulled the 
rope and sounded out the strains of independence to all the 
world and the inhabitants thereof. 

That was 141 years ago. Only a short time and fleeting in 
the annals of earth’s peoples, and yet, strange to say, the flag 
that has floated for that period as the emblem of America is 
the oldest flag in the world. 

John Paul Jones was the first to raise the new banner. With 
delight that hardy hero hoisted the new flag, with its 13 red 
and white stripes and its stars in the blue field, over his vessel. 
With delight he saw the colors of the new Nation saluted with 
respect in foreign ports, It was the pride of his valiant heart, 
no man ever loved it more than he. aul Jones it was 
who, when his vessel was sinking under a murderous fire from 
enemy ships, was asked if he had surrendered. He glanced 
toward his flagstaff, saw his starry emblem still flying proudly 
in spite of gashes and rents, and thundered out his immortal 
response, “I have just begun to fight.” Little wonder that 
such irresistible courage won the day and that the Bon Homme 
Richard, though itself a wreck, was the victor and that its 
commander took his place among the kings of the sea. 

On land the American flag was first given to the breezes when 
it was hoisted over Fort Stanwix, in New York, August, 1777, 
during that momentous campaign which ended with the sur- 
render of Burgoyne and marked the turning point in the War 
of the Revolution 

The oldest flag in the world; that flag, typifying the great 
Republic of the West, outdates all the other banners swung 
aloft by present-dey nations. It is older than the British flag, 
which was adopted in 1801. It is older than the Trench tricolor, 
which first saw the light in 1794. It is older than the flag of 
Spain, which was born in 1785; older, even, than the emblems 
of the ancient Empires of China and Japan. 

The Star-Spangled Banner is much older than the flag of the 
Imperial German Government, which was adopted in 1870. One 
thing is assured—the German flag is too young and too imma- 
ture to demand obedience to insulting demands from that strong 
old banner of the red, white, and blue. 

One hundred. and forty years of growth and development. Yet 
in all the changeful ciccumstaneces which have marked those 
yeurs that flag has never bowed conquered before any foe. Its 
histery is all on one side—victory. Though bent by some of 
the blasts, it has weathered every gale, floating out in new 
strength and new splendor in the sunshine that follows storni. 

it waved over Washington and his Continentals. Before it 
Burgoyne laid down his arms. It was the inspiring beacon light 
amid the horrors of Valley Forge. It was’ the conquering ban- 
ner at Yorktown when the brothers in arms, Washington and 
Lifayette, clasped hands in the final struggle for national liberty. 

‘That tlag went through the storm of Lundy’s Lane and waved 
from the new-made ship from which Commodore Perry sent his 
message, “ We have met the enemy, and they are ours.” It 
flouted defiantly over the ramparts at New Orleans, where “ Old 
Hickory ” beat back the veterans of the “ Iron Duke,” Welling- 
ton. 

That flag waved victoriously in the halls of the Montezumas 
in Mexico City. It was crowned triumphant at Cerro Gordo 
and Buena Vista. It was at the head of the triumphal march 
te the Golden Gate and the snew-clad Sierra Nevadas. 

That ting endured the shet and shell of civil strife and came 
forth in new viger and virility. From Fort Sumter to the 
apple tree at Appomattex, upheld by Grant and Sherman and 
Sheridan and a hest of other gallant leaders, it came vic- 
toriously, not a stngle stripe dimmed nor a single star lost. 

That tlag tlonted from the ship from which Dewey sent his 
orders at the Battle of Manila Bay. It led the way for the 
reunited fighters from North and South up the hill at San 
Juan. It was the inspiration of Hobson and his daring asso- 
eciates at Santiago. 

These records of victory, all of them, have been written into 
the fabric of the flag, never to be removed. Not less surely 
have been woven the victories of peace, the achievements of 
material kind during that century and more of history. 

But these have not made the flag complete and unchangeable. 
The making of that flag is never completed. Lincoln spoke of 
the Nation’s unfinished task at Gettysburg. So to-day we speak 
of unfinished tasks, and those which await the makers of the 
flag in this generation are greater than ever before. 

Some of. you here to-day without doubt have wished that 
you could have lived in the days when Washington and the 
founders of this Republic were performing their splendid tasks. 


1 
ana 
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Perhaps you have wished that you could have had a part in 
great struggle of Abraham Lincoln in the sixties. 

Let me say that you need have no fear as to the magni 
and the importance of the tasks awaiting you here and 
You live in a more vital epoch than any Americans who | 
gone before. The whole future of all the world is in 
molding of the hands of to-day. Here, in this living presse 
a pivotal point in the world’s history, more far-reachin 
any in the past. And it is upon America that the desti 
the world hangs trembling. The history of unborn ages 
pends upon the answer of America to the preblems confro 
her. I believe with all my heart that the work of Americ: 
ing the next five years will determine the world’s histor 
the next five centuries. 

In the shadow of such a heavy responsibility, with 
fates hanging in the balance, we must have the consuming 
great enough and vital enough for the day and age. It | 
merit the devotion of men and women who will live for it, \ 
for it, fight for it, die for it, if need be, so that it may 
woven into the enduring texture of the starry emblem 
America. 

There is just one idea in all the world big enough for 
moment of world crisis. That idea is “ democracy.” Tha 
God, it has been burning in the hearts of individuals | 
enough to make it flame out as a national ideal; yes; a wo 
ideal; one sure abiding spot in this welter of a world in « 
flict. This Nation to-day has faith in democracy and whenever 
that time comes to a nation its history is sure to be sv 
stirring. It will write history in blazing figures for all ¢! 
world to read. 

Democracy—government of the people, for the people, ani 
by the people. That is the idea which we of this generation are 
privileged to weave by faith into this flag we honor here to-d:y. 

Our task is twofold in appearance, yet it is one task after 
all. It is to make the world safe for democracy and to m: 
America sure for democracy. 

That flag to-day stands for democracy around the wor|: 
Last Flag Day it carried no such meaning, but never again 
will it be without it. While its bright colors gleam bravely on 
high in the future, the world will read in them the doom 0 
dynasties and the downfall of thrones. : 

That is a new meaning, indeed. In fact, we had becon 
rather skeptical ourselves about demoeracy prior to August, 
1914. Revolutions in South American countries occurring in 
quick succession made us argue that some peoples were unit 
to rule themselves. Our sway in the Philippines started us 
jooking with favor upon the exercise of arbitrary power under 
certain circumstances. The idea of a Republic in China wa: 
eause for ridicule on every hand. Limitless disturbances 
Mexico made us long for a leader who could rule with an ire: 
hand. Above all, the glowing reports of German efficiency 1: 
us wonder whether rigid discipline might not be the solutio 
of many vexing problems. Insidiously, subtly, the poison was 
working, and we were departing from the faith of our fath 

Then, suddenly came this greatest and most terrible of worl 
wars, and we were brought face to face with vital truths. \\ 
saw a mighty conflict forced upon nations not because tl): 
peoples desired it, nor because it could not have been preven 
by peaceful arbitration, but because irresponsible rulers wi 
consumed with vanity and were lustful for conquest. 

The autocratic nations are responsible for this war. ‘I 
central powers brought it about simply because there wa: 
check to the power of their rulers, no authority in the peo 
to say them nay even on the brink of such a frightful ci 
trophe as world war. 

Germany is the foremost exemplar of autoeracy in gove 
ment. As represented by her rulers, the German FBimpir 
long repudiated democracy. ‘Che Kaiser holds firm to the « 
trine of the divine rights of kings. The Imperial Governu) 
is built on the idea that the ruler should take care of his peo} 
but failing to do so he can be called to account only by 
mighty God himself. 

Franz Josef of Austro-Hungary, who was ruler when this \ 
broke out, was, above all else, a believer in absolutism. Ea 
in his reign, he was compelled to cede certain Italian Pr 
inces to United Italy. The declaration of cession stated | 
the Provinces were to be permitted to choose the form of 
ernment the people desired. The Emperor refused to sign > 
a paper, saying: “ The people have no right to choose their © 
form of government. The princip'e is immoral, and I will |: 
my Kingdom rather than consent to it.” I am almost -s! 
that the old Emperor could not have lived to Jose his throne | 
that very reason. Finally, to escape this “immoral” princi) 


of the right of the people to choose their own government! 
Franz Josef handed the Provinces over to Napoleon Il « 
France, and he in turn handed them over to the people. 
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Turkey is an absolute monarchy, and its entire history is a 
bloody record of the disreg:rd of popular rights. Its very re- 
ligion is a natural foe of democracy. Bulgaria, too, is firm in 
its adherence to the divinity of kings. These four nations 
make up the quadrusie alliance, which represents but one idea, 
the idea of autocracy and the doctrine that might is right. 

The spirit of the nations opposed to this alliance is demo- 
cratic; and when the Russian people rose up in their might 
and deposed the Czar and his bureaucrats, the line at once 
became clear-cut and undeniable to any save a willful distorter 
of the facts. 

Here in America we watched the conflict rage for two years 
and more. At first the stupendous struggle confused us, and 
our sympathies were dictated by many and unrelated causes. 
Then one outstanding fact raised itself above the smoke and 
fog and grew clearer with every passing month. It was that 
the war is a gigantic struggle between the principle of govern- 
ment by a despot and the principle of government by the peo- 
ple. The German efficiency which we had admired was shown 
to be the by-product of tyrannical power, to be used, if desired, 
in murderous assiult upon the freedom of the wortd and the 
rights of humanity. The faults and wastes of people’s rule 
were seen to be of sniall consequence, if liberty were secured. 

As the situation developed we began to realize that America, 
the oldest democracy in the world, was vitally concerned in the 
final outeome of the struggle which raged in Europe. Some of 
us had seen it from the day of the desecration of Belgium, and 
hoped and desired that America would stride to the defense of 
the imperilled ideas of liberty in the world. But those who did 
not then see the issue were given abundant reasons by the 
tactics of Germany. Our own ships were sunk without warn- 
ing, our ecitizens murdered, protests went unheeded or were 
answered with promises meant only for breaking. Barred 
zones were estyblished, within which we were insultingly told 
destruction awaited our ecommerce. High officials from Ger- 
many organized conspiracies against our welfare, seeking to 
embroil us in war with friendly nations. Spies and plotters 
sought to destroy factories and bridges in dastardly attack upon 
national rights and national security. 

All these brought more clearly than ever to the intelligence 
and feeling of Americans that this Nation’s future welfare was 
in dire danger before an autocratic power seeking world do- 
minion and recognizing no rules of civilized warfare. We be- 
gan to realize that the world can not exist half autocratic and 
half democratic. We saw that as long as one man’s will is 
supreme in Berlin the people’s will is in danger of nullification 
in New York. 

With that fact seen, there could be no hesitation. America 
seized the sword and plunged into the fray for the rescue of 
liberty. There was nothing else that could be done. Had we 
refused we would have been traitors to our history of the past, 
the need of the present, and the hope of the future. Had we 
refused, those stripes would have been turned to saffron-colored 
hues and those stars would have sunk in shame behind the 
dark clouds of a world’s disdain. 

To-day, with America in this war to the finish and with all 
its men and resources pledged for victory, we may well look 
upon the flag with new reverence and obtain from it new in- 
spiration. It stands for a new day in the history of the world. 

When the news of the fall of the Czar reached the German 
eapital the chancellor announced it to the Reichstag and re- 
marked, “ Woe to the statesman that ean not read the signs of 
the times.” I would change it slightly and say, ‘“‘ Woe to the 
statesman that can not read the signs in time.” 

It is too late for the Kaiser of Germany, the Sultan of Turkey, 
the Emperors of Austria and Bulgaria, and every other absolute 
ruler in the wide world. The dynasties are doomed. Thrones 
and tyrannical power are forfeit to the idea for which Old 
slory stands. They flung down their challenge to democracy. 
America has taken it up and marches forth to battle in a holy 
eause. They started the war; America will finish it. 

To-day, wherever the American flag waves in the breeze, on 
schoolhouse, home, or Capitol, at the head of valiant fighters on 
the battle lines of Europe, or from the masts of gallant ships in 
the seven seas it is a blazing symbol that every Government on 
the face of the earth must be built on the consent of the gov- 
erned. All America and whatever it possesses in men and re- 
sources are under requisition to carry out that determination. 
This war will not be ended until that high emprise has been 
accomplished. 


We will make the world safe for democracy. But that is not | 


all; we must make America sure for democracy, and perhaps it 
is the more difficult task after all. 


That flag must stand for democracy at home. The Govern- 
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ment that lives under its shining folds must be in the hands of | 








slilii 


the people and have but ane 
mon good. 

Democracy, in order to live, must make war against every in 
dividual and every social movement stifles 
crushes truth. It matters not who vhat they 


the advancement of 


tlrevt justice 


ang! 
ana 


or nuiy be, if 


they are protecting unjust privileges and vested wrong it 
they profit from the exploitation of the people, they wre enemies 
and their power to injure must be destroyed. 

For the welfare of any people there must be producti: the 
commodities that mean iife, comfort, and happiness for run 
beings. This problem of production has been largely solv 


The best brains, the finest appliances, the most marvelo 
chines have been devoted to that task. Great cities hav 
up, with almost their entire citizenship occupied in jn 1 
a certain commodity. The land, tilled with mighty implement 
and stimulated by every method known to science, has poured! 
out its fruitful gifts with a lavishness never known befor 
But, alas, while production of wealth is but half of the human 
problem, it has been regarded as the whole. Men forgor that 
equally important is the just distribution of wealth. <A 
cause they did, a few men piled up fertunes of wondrous size 
while a great host of men and women and children lacked even 


the necessities of iife. In the midst of abundant wealth, po 
erty stalked unheeded and claimed its victims on every side 
While producing wealth wonderfully we were distributing 
infamously. 

That situation has long been one of the danger points in 
America. To-day, in the midst of war, it is the biggest home 
problem with which we have to deal. 

One phase of it is seen in the food situation in America. 


With abundant production of food supplies prices have been 
forced to such a height that many thousands of families have 
felt the sting of privation and suffering. Food gamblers and 
speculators, by juggling prices and cornering food supplies 


have robbed both the preducer and the consumer. Out in 
Chieago a few men in a gambling grain exchange are able to 
send the price of wheat down when they desire to buy and 


up when they desire to sell. sy a series of chalk marks 
a blackboard in a gambling den they are able to levy tribute 
on every dining table in the land. Every time they change 
the price of a bushel of grain by a single cent they change 
values in this country $50,000,000. When you remember tht 
prices have jumped 40 cents a bushel in a single day in these 
grain pits you can understand the tax being levied by these 
pirates of commerce. 

In a little different way by equally guilty methods the food 
cornerers are working. With their storehouses bursting with 
food supplies these manipulators refuse to put them on the 
market in order to keep prices at the highest notch. They 
let carloads of unspoiled fruit rot in ears on a railroad siding. 
They throw cargoes of food overboard in harbors. They con- 
tract in advance for great fields of potatoes and great orchards 
of fruit and then refuse to allow the potatoes to be dug or 
the fruit to be picked, so that prices may be kept high by such 
criminal methods. 

Did I say criminal? The word is too weak. I believe that 
such food gamblers and food speculators are guilty of blackest 
treason to America. They are the ablest allies of the Kaiser. 
They are using tactics more dangerous than German sub 
marines. With all my heart I would favor lining them up in 
front of a firing squad to meet the penalties of treason. If 


on 


hanging be advocated, I would insist that it should be by 
reversing the usual method, so that they might be hung with 
feet upward and see their crime-stained gold running from 
their pockets. 

Such conditions of injustice and crime in distribution mu 
not exist longer under the folds of the flag that stands for 
democracy. These “wheat” kings and “food” kings of all 
kinds are upholding the very autocracy and irresponsible 
power against which we are waging war across the sea. 
America must say to these gamblers “you ean not gamble 


with the people’s bread under the protection of the Stars and 
Stripes.” We must say to these cornerers of food “the flag 
whieh floats above the building in whieh your heaped-up food 
is stored will 


not permit you to retain possession for your 
evil purposes.” 

I am confident that such commands will be given in thie 
near future. The American Congress dare not permit suet 
injustice to continue. The food-control bill under consi dera- 
tion in Congress is framed to deal with the situation. In the 


stress and storm of war, with all the world dependin 
America, we must realize that the people’s Government Is 
under obligation to put its hands upon the food supplies of 
the Nation and see that they are distributed fairly and justly 
without any interference on the part of business highwaymen, 


upon 
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It will be a great victory for democracy «hen control of ; I believe it is destined to become the very center of Americs), 


prices by gamblers is changed to control of p. 
ernment as agent for all the people. 
100,000,000 Americans in a common storehouse will be an in- 
spiring thing and it will mean justice in the distribution of 
those supplies which are essential to the life and liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness of every American citizen. 

That is but one phase of the question, but the flag stands 
for every phase of just distribution of wealth. It stands for 
that system of distribution under which no man shall take from 
the mouth of his fellow the bread he has earned, nor any man 
get more than he earns from those who earn more than they get. 

Now, these two great tasks of to-day require the best efforts 
of the best brain and blood and brawn in the land. To make 
democracy safe in the world requires the united efforts of all 
Americans in this war in which we are engaged. The man who 
for any reason whatever now hinders the prompt ahd efficient 
prosecution of this war is fighting against the flag and every- 
thing for which it stands. It is no time to deal gently with 
any «anti-American, whether he be a cowardly slacker, a selfish 
politician, or a peace-at-any-price pacifist. We must see this 
war through to complete victory. 


es by the Gov- 


Whoso shrinks or falters now, 
Whoso to the yoke would bow. 
Brand the craven on his brow. 
Freedom's soil hath only place, 
For a free and fearless race; 
None for traitors false and base. 
Perish patty, perish clan, 

Strike together while we can 
T.ike the arm of one strong man, 


Those ten million and more Americans who registered on June 
5 under the selective-draft law typified the spirit demanded. 
That was one of the greatest sights in all the history of this 
country. The young manhood of America stepping forward in 


solid phalanx, answering to the Nation’s call, “ Here I am; send | 


me,” was a sight ‘o bring joy to every patriot, living or dead. 

Thus were forever silenced the sneers of foemen that America 
could not act with efficiency and with united purpose; that her 
heroism had turned to cowardice and her manhood to weakness. 
Thus was proven once again that there are valiant hearts now, 
as always, to defend America and her flag on any land or sea. 

The challenge of armed autocracy demands red-blooded cour- 
age, and America will not fail to meet that test. From those long 
lines of young men before every schoolhouse in America on 
June 5, as from the record of sacred ground everywhere, from 
hillside and seaside, from mountain crest and rye field and the 
decks of battered ships, may be gleamed one golden truth, 
“Greater than any terrible machine of destruction that the 
mind of man can conceive is the courage of American manhood, 
fighting for the American flag.” 

There need be no doubt as to the outcome of this war in 
which we are engaged. Before we lay down our arms the 
world will be safe for every nation where the people govern, 
to pursue its way in peace, unmenaced by the mailed fist of 
ruthless despotism. 

I wish I could say that the task of making America sure for 
democracy is as simple and as certain of speedy accomplish- 
ment with finality. I can not say it for it is not true. To 
secure real democracy in America requires a struggle everlast- 
ing. It can not be won by cannon and battleships and aircraft. 
It must be wrought in the heart; in that eternal battle between 
greed and brotherhood, which has been raging since the begin- 
ning of time. 

We must, all of us, come to see that simple justice is most 
profitable to each of us in the end and that an injury done the 
weakest, humblest citizen in America is an injury done to all. 

To reach that conclusion we must break down barriers of 
creed and race aud wealth and get together. We must know 
each other better. We must find our common mind and speak it 
in our common voice. We must recognize that the wisdom of 
all of us is greater than the wisdom of some of us. We must 
develop the kindness and courage of comrades, which is the 
highest type in the world. 

How are we to accomplish this end and build this together 
spirit? No need to go far afield to find the means; it is right at 
hand at this moment. I believe it is to be found in the public- 
schoo! building, which can be made the key to American brother- 
hood. 

The schoolhouse has been the moving force in the past. Out 
from it have come the men and women who have molded 
American history and made the American flag. To-day it 
typifies a system of public education where 16,000,006 children 
are enrolled in the army of enlightenment and progress. 

But I look further than the education of the coming genera- 
tion. I look to the use of every public-school building as a 
social center where neighbors may meet for common counsel. 


life, the gathering place of all the citizens of the community 


The joint interest of | to consider the questions which affect the common welfare 


and to decide upon concerted action. I hope to live to see the 
day when the American flag over the schoolhouse marks the 
building which is the head-and-heart quarters of the entir 
citizenship of the community. I want to see the schoolhouse 
made the place where the people, regardless of all lines of cree! 
or opinion or income meet in regular session, with proper or 
ganization, to consider and act upon every question which 
affects them as American citizens, 

Then we shall have the means for making democracy sur 
in America. Then citizens will meet as sovereigns to conside 
the public interest, not their own selfish interests. They wil 
meet, not as members of a political party but as associates i 
a noble enterprise which deserves their best efforts. Then w: 
may be sure that the eternal struggle which is the price o} 
democracy may at least be marked by eternal victory ove 
every force that would despoil or destroy. 

By all means let us have the flag afloat over the city lai! 
where the council meets; over the State capitol, where the legis 
lature convenes; over the great dome of the Capitol here i 
Washington, where laws for the Nation are made. But grander 
and greater still, because it is the place from which all thes: 
others get their dignity and their power, let us have the fla: 
over the schoolhouse, which marks the heart of American sover 
eignty, sure token that the will of the people shall be the law o! 
the land. { 

Friends, let us be seers indeed when we look upon that flag 
It is the oldest, strongest, most glorious, over all victorious 
banner in the world. It carries a potent meaning in this yea. 
of 1917, all it has meant in the past and more besides. 

It is an omen of despair to autocrats trembling on their totter 
ing thrones. It carries grim message to the hearts of Kaiser ii 
Czar and Emperor and King who put the divine rights of rulers 
above the divine rights of men. Its colors spell out the doo: 
of dynasties built upon the wrecked rights of the peopie. 

It is a sinister sight, too, in the eyes of those who prey upon 
the people in business realms. Its Stars and Stripes gleam 
menacingly in the eves of the exploiter and the traitor to the 
common good. It stands the embodiment of the power that wil! 
end the plots and conspiracies of greed, the power of the man 
called million, who shall yet make of government an agent to do 
his bidding in the struggle for justice. 

But the flag, while grim omen to these, is to others a bow 
of promise, shining in brave colors against the storm clouds that 
had well nigh blotted out marfkind’s remembrance of the su 
behind them 

It is hailed with joy by the motherland across the sea and 
her great daughters in every part of the globe; by glorious 
France, whose sons battled with us for independence in the 
heroic days of old; by Russia, new-born democracy, torn ani 
convuised, but struggling nobly toward the light; by valiant 
Belgium, rent and dismembered by barbarous foe, with ever) 
thing lost but her own unconquerable soul; by all these ani 
more—every nation on the globe that vests power in its citizeu 
ship and regards the rights of the people as more sacred that 
the rights of kings. 

The flag is a harbinger of hope to all in America who batt! 
against wrong where it is strong and who have faith to belic 
that this Government of ours must be one for the people, of tl 
people, and by the people. 

Above all our flag is a gleaming promise to all those who lon 
for and hope for and pray for the lasting brotherhood of natio 
and enduring peace among men, Even on the black clouds « 
war may be seen the beautiful bow of freedom and peace tv! 
the peoples of the earth. 

For we have learned through this mighty conflict that 1: 
tienal organization and national cooperation can not be the !:- 
stage in the evolution of civilized society. No nation can |i\: 
entirely out of relations with other nations, and the evil dec’ 
of one brings danger and distress to all. The march of twen 
tieth century civilization has changed the planet into a nelgii- 
borhood, and in very self-defense all must support a fraternit: 
of nations, its members bound together by such ties of mutu:' 
respect and good will that never again shall such a deadly wa' 
as that which rages to-day be possible. Upon Americans lo 
day rests solemn responsibility to lead in that sublime enter 
prise which has been the theme of dreamers, seers, ‘ll’ 
prophets down the centuries—to help greatly in developing tl 
institutions which will bring to pass the parliament of man, th: 
federation of the world. ; 

Will you young men and women, who are just coming inty 
responsibility in this greatest of all world epoclis, not eatch 
the vision of that beautiful banner, all it means, and all it may 
mean? 








My best wish for you is a magnificent unrest in your blood 
and a sublime lack of repose in your hearts until the bugle call 
to service has been nobly answered. May you hear the call of 
liberty across the seas and stand supremely loyal in your devo- 
tion to America in this hour of her noblest effort for world 
democracy. 

May you hear the call to make Amerfea sure for democracy, 
a land where faithful service receives .its just reward, where 
honer rules the market, a nation whose ene ambition is to 
serve the common good of mankind by securing enduring peace 
and welding all nations into a fraternity, each for all, all for 
each, and all together for a common cause. 

That is the spirit of democracy, the consur irz idea of the 
age. Nobler challenge never came to men or women in all the 
eons of the past. Shall we not here and now highly resolve 
to follow the gleam of that high emprise, never faltering nor 
deubting, whatever gales may blow, until we huve written that 
idea into the fabric of the flag, never to be erased nor removed 
as long as there shall be a nation known as America and a flag 
of stars and stripes to stand as its symbol. 


— ———— 


A Message from the Baptist Union of Great Britain and 
Ireland te the Baptists of the United States of America. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW J. MONTAGUE, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
In rue House or Representatives, 
Priday, June 15, 1917. 


Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to 
me to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include u message 
from the Baptist Union of Great Britain and Lreland to the Bap- 
tists of the United States of America. 

The message is as follows: 


A MESSAGE FROM THE BAPTIST UNION OF GREAT BRYTAIN AND IRELAND 
THB BAPTISTS OF THD UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 

DEAR CHRISTIAN FRIENDS AND FELLOW Baptists: 

Cum to you and peace from God our Father and the Lord Jesus 

christ.” 

First, we thank God in Christ for you all, that your faith is pro- 
claimed throughout the whole world; and with full and grateful hearts 
we praise Him that at this crisis in the life of mankind you are led by 
His spirit to join us, your brethren in the faith of the Gospel of Christ, 
in the fight for freedom and justice, for demoeracy and brotherbeod, for 
good will and progress tn all the world. 

We know full well that all through this painful struggle we have had 
a large place in your sympathies and prayers. Not for one moment 
have we deubted that. We could not, You have watched us from afar, 
but your hearts bave been with us. Your interest has been keen and 
sustained, and your desires for the victory of the soldiers of the people 
over the despets of Europe strong. , You have aided us by your gener- 
ous ministry to the imprisoned and the imperiled. From the beginning 
we have felt the reality and comfort of your companionship with us in 
the kingdom and patience of Jesus Christ. But now your President bas 
proclaimed your breacb with Germany and taken his stand by our side, 
with all your vast resources i faith and devotion, in enthusiasm for 
humanity and zeal for self-government, in care for the rights of small 
communities of men, and n inexhaustible materials of war, we feel that 
the wide seas no longer separate us, but we are marching in step to the 
God-given goal of universal liberty and universal peace. 

It is natural and inevitable to us as Baptists that we should come to- 
gether in this dark and cloudy day. It could not be otherwise. We are 
members one of another; we are one; one in our faith and ideals, aims, 
and spirit, thought and deeds. We are hewn out of the same rock; we 
share the same spiritual heritage from some of the greatest souls of the 
past. Our predecessors were yours. Their distinctive principles, noble, 
arduous, ahd fruitful service we share alike. We are oue in our deepest 
convictions of truth and right, in our estimaie of the .ncomparable vir- 
tues of the soul, one in our devotion to what our fathers called the 
“common man,” to man as he is in the sight of God, and apart from all 
the separable accidents of his condition ; one in our interpretation of the 
alms and functions and limitations of States, in the enthusiasms that 
Sway our souls and constrain us to seek first and foremost the kingdom 
of God and His righteousness. A common faitb in the absolute and ex- 
clusive sovereignty of the redeeming Christ over souls set us in the 
right path, and desputic persecutors kept our feet in the way we had to 
g0, and at the same time heightened the value of our fellowship both for 
ourselves and for others, 

As you never forget the courage and insight of John Smyth, the 
consummate genius and noble devotion of John Milton, and the 
heroism of the men of the Commonwealth who overcame the tyranny 
of the Stuarts just as “‘ Free Russia” has got rid of the autocratic 
Czar, so we delight to recall Roger Williams, the champion of freedom 
of conscience, the legisiative Moses of Rhode Island, and the father 
and founder of the Baptist churches of the States. Fidelity te con- 
Selvnce is in the soul of us. The democratic faith is yours and ours. 
Our churches have practiced self-government for three centuries. We 
have been and must be, anticlerical and antisacerdotal; for “one is 
our Master even Christ, and we are brothers,” equal in the sight 
of the Eterna}, and indwelt and enriched by the Holy Ghost for the 
work of His church. 

Through ail our history there shines clear and strong our common 
devotion to peace. Although we never accepted the absolute “ non- 


ro 


resistance” theory of the teaching of Christ, we have always been 
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advocates of peace. In the world we have had tribulation. and we 
have endured it for the sake of peace. We have fought against 
despots, but it has been for peace. We are the subjects of the Prince 
of Peace. We never met in cong: European or world-wide, with- 
out asserting our desire for the cessation of all war. the settlement 
of international disputes by arbitration, and the universal reign of 
peace. One of ®ur primary interests when we met in Berlin was to 
“ingeminate peace,” for already we were shadowed by fears and mis 
givings. The same purpose stood out {nm our proceedings in Sta k 
holm; and the memorable gatherings in London and in Philads phia 
were dominated by the same passionate yearning for brotherhood and 
good will. 

Through these meetings and through the interchange of denomina- 
tional literature and of ministries our fellowship has developed a 
strong sense of solidarity, created a conviction that we stand for 
truths and principles necessary for the welfare of all communities of 
men, and especially for the peoples of Europe. For years you have 
been enriching us by your missionary zeal. Sweden, for example, has 
had some of her leaders trained in your schools, and many of 
children domiciled in your midst have shown their attachment to th 
fatherland by sending help to the churches For Russia you have 
labored much in the Lord. You have sustained her heroic preachers, 
and undertaken to aid in training their successors. Germany has 
many witnesses to your love. Indeed, the whole of Europe is in your 
debt; and by your union with us in the present contest “ with prin- 
cipalities and powers and spiritual wickedness in high places’ you 
are prepariog for the day when we may afresh and in a freer world 






carry forward our great enterprise of giving to the whole of Eur pe 
the Gospel of Christ in its original clearness and fullmess of powet 

But now, to our unspeakable sorrow, our fellowship and common 
service have been rudely interrupted by this disastrous and distressful 
war. 


Like you, we British Baptists hate and loathe all war. We are and 
have always been advocates of peace. Many of us, at great cost, 
opposed the Boer War. Indeed, we have never unsheathed the sword 
whilst it was possible to keep it in its seabbard, and if any other way 
had been possible for us we should not have taken it out in Aucust, 
1914, 34ut there was no other way. As your President says, “ we 


could do ne other.’ 
It is indisputable that net only was Germany preparing for this world 
war in her own boundaries. but was always endeavoring to create 
occasions of war with a persistence and a subtlety that filled all lovers 
of peace with apprehension and despondency. 
The story of the provocation of France is one of the most pathetic 


chapters in the history of that brave people. The more pacitic they 
became the more Germany thrust in its goads, the more abundant were 
her traps and snares; and whilst Sabatier and Saillens were rejoicing 
over the spiritual regeneration of France and commending her un 
wonted i pate ma and patience the more Germany goaded the Gov 
ernment of France to begin the attack. For over 40 years the polic 

of provocation was carried on. Bismarck began it, declaring the pur 
pose “to bleed her white.” He mutilated the Ems dispatch. tle wa 


constantly meddling with the internal affairs of the French people, and 


threatened war on the ground of their internal policy. He encircled 
them with suspicion and hostility through the press he controlled. The 
Kaiser followed on. ‘The triple alliance was formed to complete the 
isolation of France. In 1896 the Kaiser formed his alliance with Abdul 
Hamid, the cruel murderer of the Armenians, arranged for the Bagdad 
Railroad, and took the Moslem world under his protection. 

All through these years our Government was doing whatever it could 
to avoid war. At The Hague conference England labored most strenu 
ously to secure a limitation of armaments. We saw the peril of the 
increase that was going on from year to year, and cur people backed 
the appeal in every way they could Sut no; Germany would have 
none of it. On the contrary, the appeals for reduction were met by 
an enormous extension of shipbuilding on the one hand and a vast 
increase of the land forces on the other. 

In defense of her action Germany complained that she wanted “a 
place in the sun” and that the “ powers” were setting up barriens 
against her advance, and yet from 1884 she had acquired 1,800,000 


square miles of territory, i. ¢., an area larger than Germany and Irance, 
Austria and Hungary, Italy and Serbia, Portugal and Bulgaria, and 
had done so with the consent of the powers alleged to be thwarting her 
The real situation was summed up by the general staff in 1914 in ¢! 
words, “ We shall smash France in three weeks, then wheel about and 
deliver a knocktown blow to Russia before she has time to complete her 
mobilization. Belgium will offer only the resistance of sulilenness, 
England wih not come in at all.” Thus they planned to subjugate 
Europe to the German sceptre. It was with that temper that our 
Government had to deal, and it is undeniably certain that Viscount 
Grey strove with the utmost sincerity and with persistent energy for 
the pacification of Europe. He strained every fiber to keep the peace. 
Again and again he proposed conferences with a view to peace. At the 
very last mement, om July 41, four days before the declaration of wa 
but when Germany was already mobilizing her forces and directing 
them toward Belgium—he made a new effort for tha maintenance of 
peace. He said to the German ambassador that “if Germany could get 


any reasonable propesal put forward which made tt clear that Germaay 


and Austria were trying to preserve Furepean peace and that Russia 
and France would be uureasonable if they rejected it, | would suppert 
it at St. Petersburg and Paris and go to the length of saying that if 


2Zussia and France would not accept it His Majesty's Goverument woulrl 
have: nothing more to do with the consequences, but otherwise I | 
the German ambassador that if France became Involved we should 
drawn in,” 

Russia also had already sought to persuade Italy to mediate at 


be 


Vienna in favor of peace, and Italy parted company with her ali E 
Germany and Austria, and declared that the triple alliance lapsed be- 
eause the central powers had been aggressive. Lut Italy’s action was 


and begged the Kalses 


The Czar was. still anxious for peace 








in vain. ; E 
to help him “to prevent such a calamity as a European war.” 

It is.an indisputable fact that our Government did all that It « ld 
to allay the storm and preserve the peace of the world. But the Ger 
man Government had made up its mind, and the neutrality of Velgium 
was deliberately violated in the face of the treaty of London de 
on April 19, 1893, between England, Austria, France, Russia, and 
Prussia on the one hand and the Netherlands on the other. 

That action swept us at once over the barriers between peace and war. 
It was a flagrant violation of law. It was a wrong done fo the ral 
and te the homes of a small nation, a scornful and contemptious tearing 
up of a solemn compact in the face of Europe, cynle illy described by the 
German Chancellor as “a scrap of paper.” Like the shot that rang 
around the world, and roused the farmers 0 ew I ngl ind to the defense 
of their rights, so this calculated and deliberate defiance of an ter- 
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national compact stirred the spirit of Britain to rise and defend the | 


Beigian people. A wave of mora! indignation spread through the land. 
We were compelled to act, and to act in one way. It was the one 
duty. It was the wil) of God. We dared not hold back. England 
would have lost its soul if it had allowed the brave “ little cue” to be 
crushed out of existence by the perfidious Kaiser and his military lords. 

Immediately we were a united people as we rarely*have been before 
in our long history. There has been nothing like it in the churches; 
certainly not among our own people. Thousands of the young men 
of our churches rose with spontaneity and resolute daring to offer the 
great sacrifice of their lives for the cause. Our workers, Sunday-school 
superintendents and teachers, deacons, and leaders rallied to the flag 
as to a most holy task. Many of our ministers volunteered as chaplains 
and are oomae as such. Our Young Men’s Christian Associations ren- 
dered a magnificent service. The women of our churches were as keen 
and eager as the men. In short, the nation is one, Five million and 
forty-one thousand men voluntarily enrolled themselves in the Army 
before conscription. They could not hold back; the call was of God, 
and they must respond It was a question of conscience. We are 
fighting for Christianity against Paganism, for right against cruel 
might, for liberty against tyranny, for humanity against the works 
of tine devil. 

And the course of the war, in spite of our unreadiness to meet its 
demands, and our mistakes and errors, has completely vindicated the 
solemn responsibilities we accepted nearly three years ago. Nothing 
has so completely, so scarifyingly exhibited to us the awful, tragic, 
tremendous, unaccountable, and unimaginable horror of war. Had it not 
been demonstrated to the world how the Germans have made war during 
the last two years and nine months, we should have said it could never 
have happened, men could not be so debased, so brutal, so absolutely 
diabelical as they have been. But it has happened. The record before 
us is an unveiling of war such as has not been seen since the sack of 
Antwerp and Magdeburg. We might even go much further back than 
that and say such a revelation on the part of individuals supposed 
to have some culture, some training, some humanity, men never saw. 
Germany has aroused the abhorrence of the whole of the civilized 
world. She began by trampling law and treaty under foot in the viola- 
tion of the soil of Belgium; then staggered humanity in the destruction 
of Louvain and Rheims; aroused indignation by slaying noncombatants, 
women and children, at Scarborough; sent out a cold-blooded decree 
that made the killing of noncombatants not an incident of heated war- 
fare, not an accident, no, but a regular method of obtaining military 
advantage, and sent a thousand innocent people to death in the Lusi- 
tania. Lord Bryce’s report consists of sifted evidence. We had diffi- 
culty in believing what is found in our papers. We said there must be 
exaggeration, This and that could not be true; but here you have 
the proofs set out by one of the most important and most responsible 
committees that ever sat on any international question. That com- 
mittee says: 

“Tt is proved— 

“1. That there were in many parts of Belgium deliberate and sys- 
tematically organized massacres of the civil population, accompanied 
‘by many isolated murders ana cther outrages.’ 

“2. That in the conduct of war generally innocent civilians, both 
men and women, were murdered in large numbers, women violated, and 
children murdered, 

“3. That looting, house burning, and the wanton destruction of prop- 
erty were ordered and countenanced by the officers of the German 
Army. ‘That elaborate provision had been made for systematic incen- 
diarism at the very outbreak of the war, and that the burnings and de- 
struction were frequent where no military necessity could be alleged, 
being, indeed, part of a system of general terrorization. 

“4. That the rules and usages of war were frequently broken, par- 
ticularly by the using of civilians, including women and children, as a 
shield for advancing forces exposed to fire, to a less degree by the 
killing and wounding of a and in the frequent abuse of the 
Red Cross and the white flag.” 

Add to that the sinking of hospital ships at sight, the murder of 
Capt. Fryatt, the execution of Nurse Cavell, the cruel deportations of 
men and women from Belgium and France; these and other atrocities 
have opened the eyes of the world to the corrupted soul of Germany, 
and compelled a united and universal condemnation of its aims and 
policy, its ambitions, and spirit. 

Now, it is because we are seeking to bring this calamitous reign of 
barbarism and savagery to an immediate end that we hail with pro- 
found thankfulness and boundless hope the entrance of America into 
this European war. It is a mighty event for you and for us. We are 
inclined to say of it what Charles James Fox exclaimed of the fall of 
the Bastille, “‘How much the greatest event in the history of the 
world, and the best!” The revolution of 1789 has been wonderfully 
reproductive in its fruitfulness; but the revolution in the policy of the 
United States in 1917 will abound immeasurably more in the sum of 
good that will issue from it to the whole world. 

Already it has fed our faith in the justice of our choice and the 
purity of our motives. Our faith is confirmed. We were sure that we 
were in the one and only right way at the beginning, but your action 
has developed and perfected our confidence, renewed our patience, and 
inspired us to further sacrifices on behalf of the vital human causes at 
stake. As our prime minister. Mr. Lloyd George, said: **The Ameri- 
cans coming into the war give the final stamp and seal to the character 
of = conflict as a struggle against military autocracy through the 
world.” 

low gladly we read the noble testimony of President Wilson. For 
what he says of you he says of us. “There is not a single selfish ele- 
ment in the cause we are fighting for. We are fighting for what we 
believe and wish to be the right of mankind, and the future peace and 
security of the world.” And Dr. Page, your distinguished ambassador 
to Britain, says, with equal trust: “We have set out to help as best 
we can in the enterprise of saving the earth as a place worth 
living in, not for any material reward, not for territory, not for 
indemnity, not for conquest nor for anything save only the high 
duty to succor democracy when it is desperately and villainously as- 
sailed. We come with a clear conscience only for an ideal—that is the 
Republic.” We are stronger for that witness. We go forward with a 
stouter heart and a bolder step, resolved not to submit or yield until 
the foe is overcome. 

Nor can we fail to see that your. intervention has burnished and 
brightened our ideals, set out as they are in language of lofty eloquence 
and crystal clearness by your President, and sent us forward assured 
that we are not only on the right path, but that we are going to vic- 
tory, righteousness, and peace. 
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Moreover, the peace we seek is all the nearer for your action: if 
certain that you will shorten the period of the war, for you bring to « 
aid the greatest resources of power left in the world, and that in + 
critical hour of owr need. . Yaur help is practical_and wise. It off, 
exactly what we most want—iood and ships—and what meets our ; 
terial as well as our spirituai necessities. The President's appeal j 
model of perfect wisdom. It is an appeal to all, and solicits “a ¢ 
international service army,’ a notable host engaged in the servic 
the Nation and the world, the efficient friends and saviors of free; 
everywhere; praying them to meet the supreme test of the Nation, ; 
test in which we must all speak, act, and serve together. ‘“ We m 
supply ships,’ he says, “by hundreds; submarines or no submarin 
food supplies must be carried across the seas, no matter how 1» 
ships are sent to the bottom.” All that is as brave as it is gene: 
and as sane as it is strong, and can not fail of a mighty respons 

Nor can we doubt that the presence of America will be a guai 
a real and abiding peace and for the abolition of war once anid 
all from the category of human crimes. It will translate us fro. 
diplomatic atmosphere and the doctrine of “ the balance of power ” | 
“league of nations,”’ based on the final extinction of absolutist autor 
cies and the cooperation and partnership of nations. America is 
tensely pacific, With unflagging zea: your leaders have taken a 
most place amongst the men who make peace on carth. Great 
of money have been invested in the interests of peace. Year by 
its advocates—lawyers, statesmen, professors, preachers—have gath 
at Mohonk: and we are sure the whole influence of America wil 
concentrated on the task of obtaining a constructive and continu 
peace, based on just and wise foundations, not to be broken up by 
ainpitions and plottings of the few, but framed to abide as long 
the sun and moor endure. 

Thus your entrance into this war feeds the conviction that, in 
of all that is disastrous, it will achieve great and lasting benefits 
mankind and add to the moral health and happiness not only of Amo: 
and the allies, but of Germany and of ali other peoples. It will c! 
the growth of militarism and secure the reduction of armaments 
will make ihe world, in the fine phrase of your President, ‘ safe 
democracy’; secure the ideal of Eiactie. the government of the | 
ple, by the people, and for the people; and establish the rights o! 
individual to a free and full expression of his nature. It will lea 
an Areopagus of the nations, which will frustrate the attempts 0! 
dividuals and cliques with ‘ interests” to serve and work out plans 
social reconstruction in eyery country, for Poles and Serbs, for i 
manians and Britons; provide for the natural expansion of peop 
well as the settlement of disputes; maintain good faith and wy 
public raw amongst the nations 

Dear brethren, we know not when this day of strife will end 
however long it may last and however checkered may be its course. 
fellowship with one another will be an increasing satisfaction and 
assurance of our unity in faith and aim, in effort and in hope, w 
an unfailing fountain of strength and joy. We are stronger beca 
you are at our side, and we shall march with surer feet and braver h 
because we march together to the new heavens and the new earth 
which righteousness and peace shall dwell, not as occasional visit 
but as perpetual guests. 

One lumincus fact shines like a bright star in the sky of our 
For more than a hundred years America and Canada have dwe'l! 
gether in peace. The sword was sheathed. An agreement was si: 
that forts and guns and all the implements of war should disap) 
from the frontiers of Canadians and Americans. They did. For |! 
first time in the experience of democratic nations it was affirmed |! 
war is not the way to settle the disputes of nations. For the | 
time an act of disarmament took place, war was repudiated, and : 
tration established as the right cause. Half a century later the 4 
bama arbitration sealed the contract first of all made and justified 
hopes entertained of it. 

t is a prophecy and a promise. 

Praying that the God of righteousness and peace may lead us 
enable us to work out His holy will, and hasten the day when ('! 
oF og shall be universally acknowledged as King of kings and |! 
of lords. 

We are, sincerely, yours in the:love and service of Christ 
Gospel, 


and 


W. W. FULLERTON, 
President of the Baptist Union of Great Britain and Ircla 
JOHN CLIFFORD, 
Pr-President of the Baptist World Allian « 
J. H. SHAKESPEARE, 
Secretary of the Baptist Union of Great Britain and Ircland 
and European Secretary of the Baptist World Alliance 


LONDON, May 2, 1917, 


American Patriotism. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN Q. TILSON, 


OF CONNECTICUT, 
In toe House or Representatives, 


Friday, June 15, 1917. 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I have just returned from a \ 
brief business visit to my home town of New Haven. I fou 
the people as usual, filled with patriotism and the desir 
manifest it in practical and helpful service. The military res 
tration had been completed, the number registering having + 
ceeded the Government estimate. One big-hearted, bro 
backed citizen, always taking a helpful part in every benevo!.. 
work, informed me that New Haven was already in sight of Ul 
city’s allotment of the $100,000,000 for Red Cross work. ‘l! 
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cashier of the largest bank in the cily showed me a single 
subscription made by one of our youngest, yet one of our most 
progressi+e, manufacturing corporations for $1,000,000 of lib- 
erty bonds. Others were doing as well according to fpancial 
ability, and all seemed to have the most perfect confidence that 
the city would subscribe its full allotment. 

In fact, everyone seemed disposed to “do his bit” in the great 
crisis through which the Nation is now passing. Nothing, how- 


| 


eyer, impressed me as much as the sudseription made by Admiral | 


Foote Post, Grand Army of the Republic, of New Haven, for 
« $500 liberty bond. It is, indeed, inspiring to see this small 


and rapidly diminishing band of the gallant survivors of the 


erent Army that fought the battles of the Republic 
h0 years ago now again responding to the call of their countrys 
by investing of their limited post funds in a loan to aid 
Government they risked their lives to save in the days of their 
youth. Awaiting my return to Washington was a brief letter 
from the acting adjutant of Admiral Foote Post informing me 
of their action, which I ask unanimous consent to extend in 
the Recorp as a part of my remarks. 
the letter referred to is as follows: 
FIFADQUARTER ADMIRAL Foote 


ihe 


S Tost, No. 17 
DEPARTMENT OF CONNECTICUT, 
New flaven, Conn., June 9, 19! 
Ilion JoHNn Q. Titson. M. C. 
Dean Sie: f take pleasure in informing you that Admiral Foote Post 


n their meeting this eveniny. voted to subscribe for $500 liberty 


With our great 


esteem for you and yeur good will for us, shown on 
mercy occasions, I felt that you should be informed of this tion. 
Very truly, yours, 
D. W. SHARE, Acti) tdjudant, 
River and Harbor Bill. 
lion. W. C. Redticid, Secretary of Commerce, submits to the rerican 
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people an illummnating communication 
Our interlor Wateiways. 
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JOHN 


NORTII 


H. SMALL, 


CAROLINA, 
In roe House or Representatives, 
5, 2aft. 


Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me by 
the House to extend my remarks in the Recorp I have great 
pleasure in appending a most interesting and timely communi 


Friday, June 


cation from Hon. W. C. Redfield, Secretary of Commerce, to the | 


press of the country, and released for publication on the 14th 
instant. Secretary Redfield convincingly points out the inability 
of the railroads of the country to meet the present demands for 
the movement of traffic, which incapacity will be accentuated 
with the movement of the fall crops and the increasing dem:nds 
upon the railroads by reason of the progress of the war. 

The Secretary further demonstrates a fact which is apparent 
to every observant citizen that the only other instrumentality of 
transportation upon which we can rely with any hope of meeting 
this congestion of traffic are the interior waterways of the 
country. He appropriately asserts that it is the patriotic duty 
of every citizen to cooperate for the improvement of our water- 
Ways and for the establishment of additional water carriers. 

While these facts are obvious, nevertheless, Secretary Redfield 
discharged a very essential public service in impressing these 
economie truths upon the public mind. The most obvious deduc- 
tion arising out of the present world war is the necessity of 
every nation engaged in the conflict to mobilize all its resources. 
While the training of an army and the manufacture of arms aiid 
ilunitions with ail the other equipment of war are the primary 
essentials, yet all these are useless without the production anil 
distribution of the necessary supplies of food and clothing aud 
the numerous other products necessary for the prosecution of 
modern war. ‘Transportation is a corollary of production, 
Without which industry would be useless. Congress has realized 
this condition by appropriating millions of money with which 
to build ships for trans-Atlantic service for the purpose of trans- 
porting supplies to our own Army and to our allies. But we 
Inust first transport these supplies to our ports. Neither the 
railroad tracks nor the available cars can meet the demands 
upon them. As the Secretary so cogently observes, ‘“ Where 
Shall we turn for relief except to our waterways?” There is 
ho other recourse. 
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strange to intelligent citizens that in the 
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SOnM ress are contending that 
we should suspend the maintenance and provement of our 
waterways during the period of the wai vl lulging i 
facetious and unfounded criticism of our water S ueh 
opposition can not find defense at the bar of pul 
will be justly rebuked 

The communication of Secretary Redfield 

DEPARTMENT OF COMME 
OFFICE OF THE SI 
Wa 
tliE NEED FOR THE SE OF CUR INTER WA \ 

‘The president ct one of our leading railways has recent 
raitroads of the United States operated as on system are 
more freight than ever before in the history of the country, but 
they have carried traftic up to 100 per cent ef their capacity thet 
remains 15, 25, peranps 3O per cent in traffic which it is impo 
for them to carly at all.” Another prominent railway president stat 
early in June, 1917: “If the war goes on the total amour if transpe 
tation bow available will not be enough.” 

No one who knows the facts will question that the 1 WAYS O 
country are cverwhelmed by the present traffic. There i aid to b 
shortage of 150,000 cars. Radical measures are being taken 
effort to meet the situation. One railway has canceled 200 p 
trains from its summer schedule Another bas withdrawn 40 such ti 
Special trains are refused and convention traffic is disapproved s 
gestions are made by railway managers looking toward the 
effective use of locomotives and cars. Since the first of last Nove: 
over 9OO new engines and more than 44,000 new cars have been pla 
iu service, and on Apri! 1 orders were outstanding for over 2,000 

} inelives and over 100,000 car Yet even with these the facilities of 
the railroads are insuflicient for the task laid upon them d we look 
toward the future conditions are found to exist which seem certain to 
make the problem even more serious than it is to-day. It ili not be 

e before larg> bodi ot troops must be moved with their equipment 
in this country We hall soon have our own Army in France and 
hall add to it fiom time to time, and this will mean an in ent de- 
mniand tor the regular interrupted tlow munitions and supplies from 
our industries to our seaports Each of the 16 new cantonments 
troops, which must he ready by September 1, will require over 1,3 
carloads of lumber, Already in the Southwest the barvest ha be 
If all kinds of crops—cereals and vegetable are taken int onside 
tion, a much greater acreage has been planted than ever before, and t 
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increase is largely perishable f 



































; in wis Which must be mo quick 
to be availabe. The demand upon our canning and preserving ind 
tric is sreater than ever before and likely to increas¢ The se l 
upon the Great Lakes has been late, with less than the usual time ! 
able for teansporting the large bodies of ore waiting to be meved | 
the masses of coal required in our Northern Centra! State rhe « 
gestion upon our rauroads is not likely to diminish, and only the ablest 
management and the largest available equipment will make it possible 
for them to conduct the national traffic without serious delays. To 
this a raiiread officer points in sayir “It will be absolutely neces 
sary to use such transportation as there is for essential thing Tl 
public should willingly give up the nonessentials,” 

It is, of course, true that the tinost cooperation must prevail be- 
tween shippers and carriers to keep things moving. T» this end a cir- 
ilar tter was issued by the Burcau of Foreign and Domestic Com 
merce addressed to th 7.000 a organizations in the country, 
reing the maximu capacity bl in freight cars by users and the 
limination of delays in unloadin This has met with an encouraging 
response, but it is not sufficient and can not be made sufficient to solve 
the serious transportation problem which confronts the e« try T 

| condition is such that our railway plant used to its utmost is insu 

cient for the \ i likely te become still more so as demands upon 
increase e circumstances it is necessary that every po 
le use for local and through freight of all interior 
rways I ime jake ind] this must be done n ‘ 
is generally kly as possible if we are, to escape serious con 
gestion 
There is more than sufficient isiness for both railway ar 
way for many months to come. Wherever, therefore, th ho 
country a barge or a boat, a ow, a lighter. or a mot r 
made ty take the place of a railway car it ought te 
arrangements as are practical should be made alon 
waterways to develop promptly methods for usir tl 
means of transportation This is the time to get id barges 
scows into use, to repair old barges, to build new ones, and ke 4 
vantage of a patriotic duty of water transit in every | { 
The Chief of Engineers, United States Army, states 
‘Fortunately these boats are of comparatively simp onstru 
and can be rapidly built if all boat yards are fully utilized for 
this purpose. In fact, these irges could be built at innumerable 
points along the streams and launched withon accumulation of ex- 
pensive machinery or plant, as it is practically a question of supplying 
the relatively simple materials and the labor required in actual con- 
struction of the boats. Tonnage capacit, can doubtless be created by 
such barge construction much more rapidly than by car construction 
Cities and towns on waterways ought in their own interests to tal 


steps to encourage water transit and to extemporize, if needs be, means 


for bringing it quickly into service Public bodies like chamber ( 
commerce and boards of trade should also take the matter up activ 
where cenditions make it possible to do so and give their support to 
the mer who endeavor to develop transportation by water on tel 
porary or permanent. basis. It is encouraging to note the proposed 
formation of companies tv conduct transportation on the Mi ppt 


River. Such organizations to-day do a patriotic and inost helpft ' 
icc. They should be helped forward wherever they may be ted 
every reasonable way. 


If, as is quite possible, the war shal! last more than a venr. ¢« 
Nation may find itself a year hence with its industris al 
driven te the full and with special energy devoted to m ‘ 
as well as more intensive cultivation At the same time 


will have to be moved and the regular flow of supplies 1 


the armies abroad. It will be difficult, if not imp 

the railroad system in time to meet the additional dema 

which these circumstances may bring Many of the great waterv 
of the land, however, are almost unused, and a great opportunity 


the energ 


lop water transportation 


means of them to those who have 
matter up and deve 


national service epen by 
and icresight to take the 
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into a practical fact. Every river, lake, and cana! should be used. 
every enterprise, large or simali, looking toward their practical use 
should have encouragement. The president of one of our greatest 
railway systems has recently said, “ So jong as the war lasts the rall- 
roads of the United States will cooperate to the fullest possible extent 
with the waterways of the country in order that the needs of the 
conutry may be served, 

it must be evident to reflecting men that nothing which advances the 
interests of the country as a whole can be permanently hurtful to the 
great transportation systems of the land. There is no reasonable basis 
for antagonism between the railway and the waterway. Each is the 
servant of the other, and the success of each is in the long run helpfu! 
to the other. It is not to the final and the largest interest of the 
railway that the waterway should be neglected. Each has its own 
= in the national economy, and the highest success of each depends 

n no small measure upon the success of the other. It is at this time 
a matter of national duty to develop the interior waterway and to 
give it that part in the Nation's economic life to ch its extent and 
variety entitles it, and this should be done as pram: ind as thoroughly 
as possible by temporary means if need be in erder to get the traftic 
moving, and then by permanent means in order to make the movement 
a solid part of our pational life. This process can only be helpful in 
the long run to everyone concerned and to the country as a whole 

This circular should be a call to the patriotic citizen who can help 
along. It means that he who has an available barge or scow or motor 
boat should use it; that the small yards where these can be built should 
get busy and repair old ones and build new ones. It is a call to those 
who insure merchandise moving by water to do so at reasonable rates, 
lest by excessive charges they become obstructors to the public good. 
It ts a call to those who perform such services as towing to do the 
work at a reasonable charge, lest they in their turn stand in the Nation’s 
way. No financial reward compensates for holding back the movement 
which the country needs. We have a wonderful national endowment in 
the Mississippi River and the great streams that flow into it. in the 
rivers of the South, the West, the Fast. That endowment ties targely 
idie, but now is the time which calls for its use. The problem is, of 
course. an economic one, but it is more than that—it is a patriotic one. 
Let him that can come to heln, thinking first of his country and second 
of himself 

A committee under the advisory commission of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense has been formed to advise in promoting the Immediate 
use of all our waterways. As at present constituted it consists of 
George E. Bartol, president of the Philadelphia Bourse: Brig. Gen. 
William M. Black, Chief of Engineers, United States Army, Washington ; 
Capt. J. F. Ellison, Cincinnati, Ohio. former secretary of tlhe National 
Rivers and Harbers Congress and late general manager of the Amazon 
Navigation Co.; Joy Morton, Chicago, Ill, a director in marv financial, 
mercantile, and transportation companies; James E. Smith, St. Louis, 
Mo., president of the newly formed Mississippi Valley Waterways Asso- 
ciation: Walter 8S. Dickey, Kansas Citv. Mo., manufacturer of «lay 
products and president of the Kansas City Missouri River Navigation 
Co.; and M. J. Sanders, president of the New Orleans Board of Trade 
and representative for many years of the Leyland Line of steamers. 
— eo of the committee is Room 1042, Munsey Building, Wash‘ng- 
on, D.C. 

The effort to promote the use of our waterways has the approval of 
the War Department, the Commerce Department, and the Sh'‘pping 
Board, and so far as they can these will cooperate in the work. The De- 
partment of Commerce, therefore, issues this statement to tndicate 
on hehaif of our commerce how grave the situation is, and to ask from 
business and commercial organizations everywhere that the practical 
help to be given in this emergency by water transportation have their 
early and thoreugh consideration. 





The Webb Export Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ANDREW J. VOLSTEAD, 


OF MINNESOTA, 
In rue House or Representatives, 
Friday, June 15, 1917. 


Mr, VOISTEAD. Mr. Speaker, on June 4, 1917, appeared 
in the Economie World an article that in clear and convincing 
fashion points out what seems to me some fundamental objec- 
tion to the policy sought to be established by the passage of the 
so-called Webb export bill. To call attention to these objec- 
tions I submit the article for insertion in the Recorp under 
leave to print. The following is the article: 


CooPeRraTive SELLING V. THE MIDDLEMAN IN THE UPRUILDING OF OUR 
ForeiGN COMMERCE—CAN THE MIDDLEMAN ADVANTAGEOUSLY BB 
ELIMINATED FROM FOREIGN Trapp? 


{By W. P. Goemann.] 
I. TIE COMMONLY ACCEPTED PICTURE OF EXISTING CONDITIONS. 


Business leaders have of late set up the claim that our existing sys- 
tem of exporting through either a direct selling organization or by 
middlemen—importers. exporters, commission houses, or manufacturers’ 
agents—is inefficient, wasteful, and therefore an insurmountable obstacle 
to the expansion of our foreign trade. In their opinion, the future of 
our overseas commerce demands that the Sherman law be amended so as 
te permit manufacturers to combine for the curpose of bandling for- 
eign sales on a cooperative basis. This contention has been todereed 
by almest every important chamber of commerce and trade association 
in the country. President Wilson has repeatedly urged Congress to 
legalize such combines. The Federal Trade Commission bas officially 
stamped them with its approval and submitted a voluminous report te 
Congress for the pu of proving that cooperative selling is sound 
in theory and workable in practice. 

America's handicap: What does this report prove? It vividly ont- 
lines the handicaps under which the American exporter labors. It 
shows how European transportation costs from factory to shipboard 
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are lower than American charges, because or special export rates and og 
shorter bauls. The lack of an American merchant marine and the ro 
sulting siow and irregular shipments at artificially higb rates agra 
clearly established. For example: The American prices of both cogi 
and cement are lower than those quoted in Europe; yet our produ. 
of both commodities are undersold by European producers in the Sot) 
American market because of the discrimination by the shipping com 
bine against traffic originating in American ports. The commission» 
oints out how trade is hampered by the absence of American |j)a_) 
n foreign countries, able io supply dollar exchange, discount no: 
collect drafts. furnish credit to American exporters and the importer« 
of American goods, and willing to give reliable information on [oca| 
business conditions and ratings. The small overseas investments of (he 
United States are cited, and it is shown how trade “follows the loan” 
Thus, when Messrs. M. Samuel & Co., of London, loaned $50.00 .009 
for the development of Hankow, China, they specified that all materinis 
required must be purcbased through tbeir London office The re, 
proves also that the sale of American goods is made difficult, if not 
possible, by the fact that the public utilities and industries of half (| 
world are controlled by Evropean capital and manzged by Europey 
engineers and superintendents. Again. the report brings out the { 
that the American manufacturer does not study the customs, need 
prejudices of foreign consumers—being kept busy by tbe home mar! 
All of the foregoing are very rea! obstacles to America’s commer 
they can not be removed by an amendment to the Sherman law, w 
does not affect them in the slightest degree. 

These are the handicaps under which importers and exporters of 
American products have been compelled to fight the country 
mercial battles. In spite of them, however, they have not only he\! 
past gains bet have increcsed American exports year by year. | 
1900 United States exports were valued at $1,370,7638,571; in 1905 
they had grown to $1,491,744,641; while in 1913, the last year before 


the war, they amounted to $2,428,506,358. Wholly or partly manu 
factured goods, the most desirable class of exports, are also being so\d 
abroad in increasing volume; in 1900 they constituted 58.70 per cont 


of the total exports; in 1905, 60 per cent; while in 1913, 62.03 | 
eent of American goods purchased by foreign countries came wr 
this classification. Can the economic organization which has dune this 
with inadequate facilities be called a failure? 

Economics of cooperation: The Federal Trade Commission be!i 
that cooperative selling would result in better service, do away th 
needless expense, and enable the small manufacturer to compete on 
equal terms with foreign rivals. But it does not attempt to furnish 
proof of these claims. On page 13 of the commission’s report it 
clares: “ The report is limited in that no detailed description is ¢ \ 
of the agencies by which American export trade and that of «ther 
countries is carried on.’’ The commission would establish the ina: 
quacy of an institution which it does not analyze. This task it leaves 
to the business men and publicists whose opinions the commission 
prints. The advantages they claim tor cooperation are prima 
two: First, general advantages; second, an improved selling system. 
In the first group would be placed: The ability of a combine to stil) 
the needs of foreign markets; to hire efficiency experts capable 
advising members as to how these requirements can be met; to cond 
extensive advertising and educational campaigns for the purpose « 
creating a demand fc: American preducts; to maintain a joint eri 


bureau.. In the second group would be found: The elimination 
competition between American exporters by fixing price, iimiti: 
supply, standardizing products, dividing territory, and establis! 


rigid terms and conditions of sale; the maintaining of foreign of 
and warehouses in charge of a staff of experts; the handling and finan 
ing of orders which are too large for the individual manufacturer ; 
lowering of transportation costs by shipping in shipload lots; 
development of trade which can not be profitably carried-on at present; 
the securing of all of these advantages, while lowering selling costs by 
dividing the expenses among many exporters. 

Manufacturers or exporters who believe that the benefits outlined in 
the first group would justify the necessary outlay can at present 
legally combine to further these objects. Countless trade association: 
in all parts of the United States are doing all these things without 
violating the law. A consideration of these facts leads to the conclu 
sion that the first group is, as salesmen say, “a talking point.’ 

The question cf standard‘zation of ,rices, products, and trade prac- 
tices can not be gone into in detail, but it should be carefully consid- 
ered whether the rapid progress which American industry has mode 
in the past can be continued if the inefficient are protected, while the 
efficient are hampered by agreements. Superior service, lower pri 
and increased sales have always followed the ceaseless trying oul of 
new methods and products and the instant adoption of improvements 
which are the results of keen competition. It is well known that a 
wide variety of products stimulates consumption. 


ll, THE FUNCTION OF THE MIDDLEMAN. 


Foreign trade and the middleman: In regard to the improved selling 
methods possible under cooperation all of the discussion is devote! to 
cooperation versus direct selling. ‘The importers, exporters, coms 
sion houses, and manufacturers’ agents are not considered; there!or:, 
their inefficiency is not established. It is not shown how or why 
operation would result in better serviee or lower costs—and service 
and cost are tne basis of a'l trade. Thirty-five United States consi's 
prepared special reports for the Federal Trade Commission on the {u/1!- 
ence of foreign combinations on American trade. It is significant that 
not a single consul believed that combination of American expor':'s 
was necessary, while many expressed the opinion that it would 10 
prove practical. These men, who are studying the methods of suceess!ul 
exporters in all parts of the world, stated that if banking and shippins 
facilities are eens the middleman can dispose of all goods that are 
adapted to foreign markets, into which entry is allowed by ta 
provisions. 

The impertance ef the middleman as a trade factor is shown by ‘he 
fact that before the war Great Britain, with 590 large firms doins 
business in China, controlled 56 per cent of its imports; Japan, wi!) 
1,269 concerns, most of which were small merchants, transacte) -) 

cent of the business; the 131 American firms were able to secure 

per cent of the trade; while Germany’s 296 merchants handled 5 p:* 


cent. English textiles are known all over the world; in 1913 Great 
Britain's textile rts amounted to $885,000,000, against Germany * 


280,000,000 and $75,000,000 for the United States. This huge trade 

been built up by the middlemen who market land’s woolens aud 
cottons. Prof. U. M. W. Sprague, of Harvard University, testified : 
“Practically all British export trade has been develo by export 


houses, not vy combinations of producers, and not by means ef direct 
representation of single producers.” 


On page 95 of its report the Ted- 
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erai Trade Commission also comments on this well-known fact, de- 
claring that “ British export trade has been built up in general by 
merchants _ not concerned with manufacturing, but with buying 
nd selling only.” 
ante mic sleman as a specialist: It is not poets known that the 
middleman won this important _ in world commerce in direct com- 
petition with huge combines, n the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies great chartered companies, of which the Hudson Bay and East 
india companies are the most familiar, “ eliminated the wastes of com- 
petition” by dividing the world into trading zones. These companies 
were given a legal monopoly. They were favored by the Government in 
eyery possible way. They enjoyed every advantage peculiar to big busi- 
ness. Still they were displaced by individual traders, who succeeded 
where they had failed, by concentrating on a limited territory, by a 
quicker turnover of a smaller capital, by freedom from hampering regu- 
lations, by instant adjustment to local conditions, by their expert _knowl- 
edge of all phases of the business. They were specialists. Modern 
business is controlled by the specialists. Experience has shown that the 
best results can be obtained and financial stability increased by dis- 
tributing the risks of commerce over a wide area. 

he degree of concentration and freedom permitted by this system 
increases efficiency and penalizes the inefficient. This is of peculiar 
importance in exporting which can not be standardized, as every mar- 
ket must be handled differently. Therefore, trade can reach its max- 
imum only if each market is developed by independent traders able 
and willing to accept full responsibility in regard to credits, present 
demands, and future needs. This is best shown by reprinting the quali- 
fications Which the Federal Trade Commission believes a successful 
iextile exporter must possess: “The merchant exporter must know 
every detailed requirement of every country to which he would export, 
the weight and fineness of cloths required by the consuming public, 
the colors, the class of pattern demanded by the fashions of the re- 
spective countries, the customs and requirements as to credits, the 
tariff imposed upon each class of goods, the port charges, the kind of 
packing required, the size of package to which dealers are accustomed, 
jength of piece required by purchaser, the color of paper in which the 
package should be wrapped to conform to the custom of the trade, and 
all of the other minute details which form so large a factor in deter- 
mining success or failure in foreign markets,” 

These are a few of the services rendered by the middlemen, The 
competition among them is very keen, so that the manufacturer whose 
goods can satisfy a local demand at a reasonable price can always find 
houses eager to handle the same. Their inability to sell goods which 
can not meet the acid tests of price, quality, and adaptation to local 
needs is viewed by many manufacturers as an unncessary limitation on 
their sales, and is, therefore, advanced as an argument for cooperative 
selling, which would, it is said, be able to develop trade that can not 
be carried on under existing conditions. An attempt of this kind to 
change the customs of an importing nation is not business but benev- 
olent gambling. At the present time all reasonable possibilities are 
quickly developed by the importers and exporters who are found 
wherever goods are bought and sold. 

A world-wide organization: Although each individual trader is abso- 
lutely independent and financially responsible, the importers of differ- 
ent countries handle each other’s goods, so that, viewed as a whole. 
they form a world-wide sales organization. No matter how insignifi- 
cant a country’s commercial life may appear, no matter how small its 
volume of trade may be, individual traders by acting as distributors 
for a wide variety of commodities will be able to do a profitable busi- 
ness. Thus, in the most inaccessible regions of the Congo traders 
are found who purchase and export rubber, ivory, gum copal, cocoa, and 
copper; while acting as importers and distributors of textiles, hard- 
ware, foodstuffs, etc. Individually, traders of this type may not appear 
to warrant serious notice; but they are found by the thousands in all 
parts of the world so that, collectively, they transact a trade which 
yearly runs into the hundreds of millions. 

At the other extreme, of course, are found the giant importers and 

exporters, like the Japanese firm of Mitsui & Co., which has 1.525 em- 
ployees and a combined capital and reserve of 35,000,000 yen ($17,- 
000,000) ; or Jardine, Mathson & Co., with headquarters in Shanghai, 
who control and manage steamships, railroads, banks, cotton mills, and 
other enterprises. Trading houses of this size are not confined to the 
Orient; they are found all over the world. 
_No matter what the size or character of these traders they are all 
firmly established as part of the economic life of the country and com 
munity in which they do business. Their heads are respected citizens 
and influential in business circles—often having an interest in or 
controlling local enterprises. At all times they can obtain the willing 
cooperation and support of the local financial and political powers. 

Can the middleman be displaced? Could a so-called cooperative sys- 
tem (isplace these traders, or would it merely create a new set of mid- 
dlemen? No organization, however large, could displace or ignore 
the small local traders through whose hands the commerce of the world 
passes. Their overhead expenses are so widely distributed that there is 
not the slightest reason for believing that the costs for this service 
could be lowered. The combines’ success would depend on the main- 
tenance of the most cordial relations with them. Therefore, the dissen- 
sion which would be caused by an arbitrary attempt to fix terms and 
Price or to limit supply would merely play into the hands of trade 
rivals of other countries, who would make every effort to capture this 
trade by offering satisfactory terms. 

Sut the small trader is merely a secondary consideration in the 
sreat cooperative scheme, the foundation of which is the establishment 
in leading commercial ports of showrooms, offices, and warebouses 
to permit the carrying on of a direct wholesale business. In this case 
the middlemen are the rich and powerful importers and exporters who 
at present control this trade. They would accept the entrance of the 
combine as an open challenge and would fight it by every means in their 
power. Would a conflict of this kind benefit American commerce? 
Mr. FP. Johnston, of the American Exporter, believes that serious 
vamage to American trade would follow, as “elaborate foreign selling 
organization for the average manufacturer would not only be unnec- 
essary, generally speaking, but positively detrimental because the im- 
portant distributing factors would be antagonized at the start and be 
in & well entrenched position to retaliate.’ The fight between these 
(wo selling systems will be a battle to the death. Which will triumph? 

Ill, MIDDLEMAN OR COOPERATION? 

Hundreds of independent traders in both the importing and the ex- | 

porting countries will be opposing a few huge, unwieldy combines con- | 


trolled by distant managements. Under these circumstances the indl- | 
vidual has many advantages. | 


a 


Technical knowledge and incentive: Every importer and exporter has 

a specialized knowledge of the commercial and industrial conditions of 
the district in which he does business. He has first-hand knowledge 
of the country’s distributing methods. He has studied and knows how 
to satisfy the local prejudices. He knows which habits peculiar to the 
people can be made the basis of a profitable trade; he is expert in cul- 
tivating business of this character. The financial, commercial, and 
olitical customs and requirements are clear to him. He knows which 
aws must be obeyed, which commercial requirements must be met 
which business formalities of a semisocial character can not be disre- 
garded. He is perfectly free at all times to take advantage of any op- 
portunity which may present itself—ready instantly to change his 
methods. He is forced to this attitude of mind by the fact that he has 
assumed heavy financial responsibilities. His energy and enterprise 
arise from the fact that his income depends absolutely on business 
transacted ; while incentive is supplied by the knowledge of the rich 
rewards won by the successful middleman. This combination of know!- 
edge, freedom, responsibility, and incentive has won many a commer- 
cial battle. It is enabling Japanese merchants to drive the cotton 
goods of other countries out of the great Chinese market. 

It is a first principle of trade that knowledge of local trade condi- 
tions is so valuable as to be almost priceless, for it can only be acquired 
by long residence and experience. Any attempt to standardize the 
needs of different markets would result in serious loss of trade. There 
fore, there is every reason to suppose that the individual will always 
be able to maintain this advantage. Little improvement would result 
from the employ nent of resident managers whose knowledge and expe- 
rience would be of little value if they were hampered by inflexible rules. 
Besides this quick adjustment to new conditions, initiative, energy, and 
incentive would all be lacking. 

Connections and public opinion: Through years of service the middle 
men have buist up the closest financial and commercial connectious in 
the worth-while importing countries, and have acquired that all-impor 
tant asset, the good will of the trade there. They have financed the 
retailers by extension of credits. They are experienced in handling 
their customers: in many cases their relations havé been continued for 
so long a time that the personal element figures largely. The men who 
have built these connections are skilled in maintaining them and would 
strongly resist any attempt to break them up. Could this be done by an 
American combine ? 

It is likely that the established middleman would be assisted by local 
legislation er political action, while he would be strongly supported by 
public opinion. A combine of foreign manufacturers would be looked 
upon as a foreign trust trying to drive domestic business men out of 
business. This is shown Ly our own agitation against the German 
potash cartel in 1905, by our antidumping law of 1916, and by the 
antitrust suit of the United States against the Mexican Sisal Combine 
Thus, if popular feeling did not lead to political action, the middleman 
would still be able to capitalize the prejudice against the “ foreign 
monopolist.” 

Finance and credits: A large part of foreign trade is financed by the 
middlemen, who either purchase on a cash basis or by acceptances 
which can be freely discounted by the manufacturers. The middleman 
extends credit to his custemers on his own responsibility. A combine 
would be compelled to assume this vast burden. ‘To protect itself it 
would necessarily maintain rigid credit standards, which would act as 
a restriction on trade. The trader can take chances which could not 
be safely taken by representatives whose authority was limited by an 
arbitrary credit system, for the trader's liability is individual and is 
limited to a certain territory, the business conditions and possibilities 
of which are fully known to him. He is in close touch with his cus- 
tomers. As a consequence the credits he gives are always in harmony 
with the demands of trade, as all possibilities are eagerly financed by 
opposing traders. The flexibility and widespread distribution of com- 
mercial hazards made possible by this system permits trade to be de- 
veloped to the maximum at the minimum of cost and risk to the manu- 
facturer. If the manufacturer who sells through the middleman him- 
self extends credit to foreign customers, the middleman can supply 
informati.n based on experience and make collections. 

Service and claims: Good will can only be maintained if the many 
disagreements which are continually arising in business are instantly 
and completely adjusted to the satisfaction of the customer. The indl- 
vidual engaged in keen competition tries to avoid friction and to clear 
away misunderstandings as rapidly as possible; he can do this because 
he is acting on his own responsibility and protecting his own interests 
Experience has taught him that dissatisfied customers are a liability 
which can wreck any business, and that a concession which errs on the 
side of libera‘ity 1s often the best policy. 

This can not be done by the representative of a combine, who is bound 
hand and foot by detailed reguiations which are drawn up to protect 
the manufacturer by reducing claims to the minimum. No matte! 
how liberal these allowances may be, they could only be collected after 
endless ‘red tape,’ which would make the customer feel that, after 
much discussion, he was being given as a favor that which he believed 
to be a right. One of the objects of cooperation is to lessen the power 
of the customer, as it is said that “‘ competition only benefits the foreign 
consumer.” True; but the foreign customer pays the bills, and perma- 
nent business can only be based on benefit to the consumer. The rep- 
resentatives of powerful organizations are apt to feel that the busi- 
ness is too large to warrant consideration of the “ fads” of individual 
customers—wherein lies the middleman’s opportunity. 

Expenses: During business depressions the middleman maintains his 
organization on his own resources; and he is paid solely for 
results, exports are charged only with expenses actually = in- 
eurred in making sales. These charges are kept at the lowest 
possible level by competition. The members of a combine, on 
the other hand, would have to maintain a complete organization 
at all times and to provide its running expenses irrespective of 
the amount of goods sold. In addition, the combine would be forced 
to spend large sums annually on an elaborate system of supervision. 
This is an expense which the middleman eseapes entirely. Therefore, 
it is likely that the selling expenses under the “cooperative system” 
would at least equal the present charges, while there is a strong prob- 
ability that they would be ultimately increased by high salaries and by 
attempts to develop unprofitable markets or to change trade customs. 

It is doubtful whether a combine could cut transportation charge 


| At present the middlemen ship in large lots to important distr butine 


,0ints, where shipments are broken up and divided between thy rie 
ocal markets. Goods are also sent in shipload cargoes whenever thi 
is possible, but the volume of trade between two ports does het of en 
justify shipments of this size. Besides this, many middicmen eperate 
or are interested in tramp steamers. 
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Capital investment: Millions and hundreds of millions of dollars are 
invested In the aggregate in the innumerable concerns now engaged in 
the world’s foreign trade. Each of fhese concerns is a financial unit. 
If a unit of capital 1s poorly managed or wrongly invested it is swiftly 
eliminated without loss or danger to trade as a whole. On the con- 
trary, business benefits by this process, as it is only burdened with the 
earrying charges of capital which is successfully invested. The manu- 
facturer who sells through middlemen derives the benefits of their in- 
vestment without assuming the slightest ‘iability. 

All this would be changed by cooperative asseciations. The manu- 
facturer would not only be compel.ed to furnish the capital to duplicate 
existing facilities, but he would be called upon to make good all losses, 
The success of the combine would depend on its showing as a whole, 
A large part of the profits earned by self-supporting trade would be 
absorbed by the high fixed charges resuiting from failure in some 
markets or semifailure in others. “A chain is as strong as its weakest 
link.” These high carrying charges become a serious handicap when 
it is considered that the combine would be compelled to compete with 
capital, every unit of which was self-supporting. 

Danger of dissension: How could an expert eombine divide orders 
and allot expenses so as to satisfy all? Every member would have 
capital invested and would claim “equal rights.” Some goods would 
sell with little effort. Others would be sold with great difficulty ; still 
others would be unsalable. It would be almost impossible to make the 
manufacturer whose goods did not sell believe that they “were “ being 
pushed.” 

As Mr. C. H. Jones, of the Commonwealth Shoe Leather Co., de- 
clares: “If a salesman were carrying my goods and anuther manufac- 
turer’s shocs, and if he did not sell my shoes I would be pretty sure to 
say he was improperly influenced by the other man.” The manufacturer 
whose goods “sold themselves” would refuse before long to pay high 
charges so as to finance a campaign to create a market for others’ goods, 
The adoption of a sales and advertising policy would be a source of con- 
tention and inside politics. The middleman would surely more a close 
watch for the least sign of dissension, and by offering favorable terms 
to disgruntled members would attempt to break up the combine. 

Selling specialities: Again, there are goods which sell because of their 
perfect adaptation to a limited field. These goods sell on quality, on 
workmanship, on the results they produce. They can —_ be marketed 
by men who are willing to devote time and energy to pushing the prod- 
uct and who have a thorough knowledge of its technical uses. There 
are four methods by which this class of trade can be handled: First, by 
direct selling; second, through manufacturers’ agents; third, through 
importers or exporters; and fourth, by cooperation. The first nvethod is 
used by the Standard Oil Co., the Singer Sewing Machine Co., and the 
International Harvester Corporation. ‘The second is believed by many 
to be the idea) method for a small manufacturer to handle foreign sales, 
as the manufacturers’ agent furnishes his own capital, pays his own 
expenses, is sole ngent for a limited field, and is paid only for goods sold. 
Therefore he produces results, Thus, although the International Har- 
vester Corporation maintains its own selling foree in Algeria, the 
United States ccnsul at Algeria reports that an American competitor, 
the Walter A Wood Co., whose machines are sold through a local 
jobber, is steadily gaining a larger share of the busicess. Many im- 
porters and exporters also act as manufacturers’ agen:s, The Federal 
Trade Commissivn rightly believes that the small manufacturer can not 
afford to maintain a foreign selling organization. It also holds that 
both manufacturers’ agents and importers can not properly develop this 
class of business, as the interest and incentive are lacking—* their 
profits come from the total, and it is the total with which they are 
chiefly coneerned.” Therefore it advances “ cooperation’ as the only 
solution. This argument could be used with greater force against-a 
combine, whose representatives assume no financial responsibility and 
whose income is not dependent on business transacted. 

Large orders: It is a debatable question whether it is sound economic 
policy for combines of manufacturers to finance orders for material for 
use in enterprises of a constructive kind, which are too large for the 
individual manufacturer. Is this not the function of the banker and 
investor? Should not this business be handled by local branches of 
American banks which can dispose of securities to American investors? 
Again, many believe that these orders must be handled directly by the 
manufacturers’ own engineers, as machinery of this character is manu- 
factuted according to specifications. 

Cartels and other combines: It is said that the success of foreign 
cartels and combines proves that the plan of “ cooperation” is work- 
able. The commission’s report presents all the evidence favoring cartels 
in the most favorable light. It must be remembered that the operations 
of German cartels are a close State secret. Their failures are never 
permitted to reach the public, while success is proclaimed in all parts 
of the world. It is admitted that the most successful combine in the 
world is the German steel cartel. In commen with all other German 
cartels it was formed to maintain domestic prices at an artificially high 
level. In the course of time it was found that this could only be done 
if the surplus was instantly removed from the home market. As a 
means of attaining this end it adopted the policy of selling in foreign 
markets at any price the goods would bring—German steel has been 
sold abroad at $ _ tou below the German price—and of paying high 
export bounties. It can not be said that this trade is negligible, as in 
1913, 38 per cent of the total German steel production was marketed 
by the cartel. Can a sales organization which ¢can only make “ sales ” 
by giving goods away be called successful? On page of Part II of 
the commission’s report, Consul General J. G. Lay states that in spite of 
the strong opposition of the Rhenish-Westphalian Coal Syndicate—the 
all _—— coal cartel of which the Government is a member—English 
coal has displaced German fuel in rts of the German home market. 
The same authority states that the German cement cartel is being 
rapidly driven out of foreign markets. The only cartels which have 
been able to secure a fair price are the potash cartel and the chemical 
and dyestuff combines. They have done this because the world needed 
their products, not because their selling methods were better than their 
competitors. Before the war there were no competitors—potash being 
a natural monopoly and chemicals an acquired monopoly resting on 
patent contro! and the skill of Germany's chemists. 

The commission has gone through English industry with a fine comb 
for the purpose of proving its contention that foreign trade can only be 
developed by combines, It cites many instances. Most of these are trade 
associations of the type commonly found in the United States. It gives 
three isolated examples of the maintenance of a common engineering 
staff by noncompeting manufacturers—the Egyptian Engineering (o., 
the Anglo-Chinese Engineers’ Association, a the Representation for 
British Manufacturers—all of which operate in one market, esent a 
limited number of manufacturers, and do not standardize acts, re- 
strict supply, or fix price. The commission does not show that sales 
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have been increased, costs lowered, service bettered, or middle 
displaced by these “ combines.” 

The commission devotes a great deal ef space to a group of EF), 
coal operators, who, it believes, are able to prevent the sale of Am 
coal. To prove cnis i* shows thet American New River and Poca! 
coals cost from $2.85 to $2.90 at Hampton Roads, while an Englisx)) 
of corresponding quality—‘“ best admiraliy large ’’—sells for fron 
to $4.74 at «‘ardiff. American costs are further reduced by t! 
that a 6,000-ton cargo can, with the use of automatie machin 
loaded at Hampton Roads in from six te eisyht hours, whereas th: 
operation consumes frem six to eight days at a Welsh port. 
alvantages, whict. ought to assure a world-wice sale for America 
are, in the commission’s opinion, nullified by a combine of Eng 
whe control the coaiing stations of the world. But doubt is thry 
this by a few facts contained in Exhibit V1 of the report, whic! 
that 7 of the most important members of the English combine 
selling agents for 11 producers of American coal, and by the ain 
that “apart fiem the quality of her coal and her geographica! 
tion, England’s oosition in coal export trade may be definitely as 
to an adequate and cheap supply of marine transportation.” 

Mr. P. 8S. Heintzleman, formerly American consul at Mukden, ro 
the history of the Japanese Cotton Expert Syndicate, which mai! 
of all “ economies ” claimed for the cartel. In addition, it was , 
bank eredits at speciaily low rates as the result of a governmen( 
anty, and was allowed large rebates by the transportation in 
This unfair competitien, together with the fact that Mitsui & 
one of the world’s iargest exporters—acted as its selling agent, « 
enable the syndicate to displace the independent importer and « 
in the cotton-goods trade of Mancburia. On the contrary, the « 
was driven out of business ‘n 1912 after a career of six years. . 
but one of the many examples of the failure of “ cooperation a 
great country’s export trade. 


Flag-Day Address of President Wilson. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. EVANS, 


OF MONTANA, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 
Friday, June 15, 1917. 


Mr. EVANS. Mr. Speaker, under leave heretofore griiite! 
me to extend my remarks, I desire to incorporate an adios: 
made by Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States, « 
Flag Day, June 14, 1917, as follows: 

FLac-DAY ADDRESS MADE BY PRESIDENT WILSON AT THE CELE! 
ON THE MONUMENT GROUNDS. 

My fellow citizens, we meet to celebrate Flag Day he 
this flag which we honor and under which we serve is tl 
blem of our unity, our power, our thought and purpose vs 
Nation. It has no other character than that which we wiv» it 
from generation to generation. The choices are ours. [1 {hits 
in majestic silence above the hosts that execute those chi) vs 
whether in peace or in war. 

And yet, though silent, it speaks to us—speaks to us «! 
past, of the men and women who went before us and! «! 
records they wrote upon it. We celebrate the day of its !irih 
and from its birth until now it has witnessed a gre:tt |i- ; 
has floated on high the symbol of great events, of a greut 
of life, worked out by a great people. We are about to curry 
it into battle, to lift it where it will draw the fire of our enemies. 


THOUSANDS ABOUT TO GO FORTH, 


We are about to id thousands, hundreds of thousands, it 
be millions, of our men—the young, the strong, the capable ten 
of the Nation—to go forth and die beneath it on fields of |\ov 
far away—for what? 

For some unaccustomed thing? For something for which it 
has never sought the fire before? American armies were pever 
before sent across the seas. Why are they sent now? 

For some new purpose, for which this great flag has | 
been carried before, or for some old, familiar, heroic pur 
for which it has seen men, its own men, die on every ! 
field upon which Aisericans have berne arms since the [\v\v- 
lution ? 

These are questions which must be answered. We are A)ie'- 
icans. We in our turn serve America, and can serve her 1 
no private purpose. We must use her flag as she has :| 
used it. We are accountable at the bar of history and t 
plead in utter frankness what purpose it is we seek to se!) 

It is plain enough how we were forced into the war. 1! 
traordinary insults and aggressions of the Imperial German 
ernment left us no self-respecting choice but to take up ©) °5 
in defense of our rights as a free people and of our honor :~ | 
sovereign government, The military masters of Gerinial) 


nied us the right to be neutral. 

They filled our unsuspecting communities with vicious s))°5 
and.conspirators and sought to corrupt the opinion of our | 
ple in their own behalf. When they found that they could 
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do that their agents diligently spread sedition amongst us and 
ought to draw our own citizens from their allegiance—and 
ome of those agents were men connected with the official em- 
-cy of the German Government itself here in our own capital. 
They sought by violence to destroy our industries and arrest 
ur commerce. They tried to incite Mexico to take up arms 
.cainst us and to draw Japan into a hostile alliance with her— 

d that, not by indirection, but by direct suggestion from the 
oreign office in Berlin. 

DENIED USE OF HIGH SEAS. 

They impudently denied us the use of the high seas and re- 
peatedly executed their threat that they would send to their 
death any of our people who ventured to approach the coasts of 
urope. And many of our own people were corrupted. Men 
began to look upon their neighbors with suspicion and to wonder 
‘) their hot resentment and surprise whether there was any 
community in which hostile intrigue did not lurk. 

What great nation in such circumstances would not have 
taken up arms? Mueh as we had desired peace, it was denied 
us. and not of our own choice. This flag under which we serve 
would have been dishonored had we withheld our hand. 

But that is only part of the story. We know now as clearly 
as we knew before we were ourselves engaged that we are not 
the enemies of the German people and that they are not our ene- 
mies. They did not originate or desire this hideous war or 
wish that we should be drawn into it; and we are vaguely con- 
scious that we are fighting their cause—as they will some day 
see it—as well as our own. 

IN GRIP OF SAME SINISTER POWER. 

They are themselves in the grip of the same sinister power 
that has new at last stretched its ugly talons out and drawn 
blood frem us. The whole world is at war because the whole 
world is in the grip of that power and is trying out the great 
battle which shall determine whether it is to be brought under 
its mastery or fling itself free. 

The war was begun by the military masters of Germany, who 
proved to be also the masters of Austria-Hungary. These men 
have never regarded nations as peoples, men, women, and chil- 
dren of like blood and frame as themselves, for whom govern- 
ments existed and in whom governments had their life. 

They have regarded them merely as serviceable organizations 
which they could by force or intrigue bend or corrupt to their 
own purpose. They have regarded the smaller States, in par- 
ticular, and the peoples who could be overwhelmed by force, as 
their natural tools and instruments of domination. 

PURPOSE HAS LONG BEEN AVOWED. 

Their purpose has long been avowed. The statesmen of other 
nations, to whom that purpose was incredible, paid little atten- 
tion; regarded what German professors expounded in their 
classrooms and German writers set forth to the world as the 
goal of German policy as rather the dream of minds detached 
from practical affairs, as preposterous private conceptions of 
German destiny, than as the actual plans of responsible rulers; 
but the rulers of Germany themselves knew all the while what 
concrete plans, what well-advanced intrigues lay back of what 
the professors and the writers were saying, and were glad to 
go forward unmolested, filling the thrones of Balkan States 
with German princes, putting German officers at the service of 
Turkey to drill her armies and make interest with her Govern- 
ment, developing plans of sedition and rebellion in India and 
Egypt, setting their fires in Persia. 

The demands made by Austria upon Serbia were a mere 
Single step in a plan which compassed Europe and Asia, from 
serlin to Bagdad. They hoped those demands might not arouse 
Europe, but they meant to press them whether they did or not, 
for they thought themselves ready for the final issue of arms. 

WOULD THROW BELT OF POWER ACROSS SEA, 


Their plan was to throw a broad belt of German military 
power and political control across the very center of Europe 
and beyond the Mediterranean into the heart of Asia, and 
Austria-Hungary was to be as much their tool and pawn as 
ook gy or Bulgaria or Turkey, or the ponderous States of the 
cast. 

_ Austria-Hungary, indeed, was to become part of the central 
German Empire, absorbed and dominated by the same forces 
and influences that had originally cemented the German States 
themselves. 

The dream had its heart at Berlin. It could have had a heart 
nowhere else. It rejected the idea of solidarity of race en- 


tirely. The choice of peoples played no part in it at all. It con- 
templated binding together racial and political units which 
could be kept together only by force—Czechs, Magyars, Croats, 

nians, Turks, Armenians—the proud States of Bohemia 
and Hungary, the stout little commonwealths of the Balkans, 
the indomitable Turks, the subtle peoples of the East. 
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DID NOT WIS TO B UNI dD. 

These peoples did not wish to be united. They ardently de- 
sired to direct their own affairs, would be satisfied onlv by 
undisputed independence. They could be kept quiet only by the 
presence or the constant threat of armed men 

They would live under a common power only by sheer com- 
pulsion and await the day of revolution. But the German mili- 
tary statesmen had reckoned with all that and were ri y to 
deal with it in their own way. 

And they have actually carried the greater part of t] 
ing plan into execution. Look how things stand. Austria is 
their mercy. It has acted, not upon its own initiative or upo 
the choice of its own people, but at Berlin’s dictation, ev 


since the war began. Its people now desire peace, but can 
have it until leave is granted from Berlin. 
ARE IN FACT BUT SINGLE POWER. 

The so-called central powers are in fact but a single power. 
Serbia is at its mercy, should its hands be but a moment freed. 
Bulgaria has consented to its will and Roumania is overrut 

The Turkish armies, which Germans trained, are serving 
Germany, certainly not themselves, and the guns of German 
warships lying in the harbor at Constantinople remind Turkish 
statesmen every day that they have no choice but to take their 
orders from Berlin. From Hamburg to the Persian Gulf the 
net is spread. 

EAGERNESS EFASY TO UNDERSTAND. 

Is it not easy to understand the eagerness for peace that 
has been manifested from Berlin ever since the snare was set 
and sprung? Peace, peace, peace has been the talk of her 
foreign office for now a year and more; not peace upon her 
own initiative, but upon the initiative of the nations over 
which she now deems herself to hold the advantage. A little 
of the talk has been public, but most of it has been private. 

Through all sorts of channels it has come to me, and in all 
sorts of guises, but never with the terms disclosed which the 
German Government would be willing to accept. That Gov- 
ernment has other valuable pawns in its hands besides those I 
have mentioned. It still holds a valuable part of France, 
though with slowly relaxing grasp, and practically the whole 
of Belgium. Its armies press close upon Russia and overrun 
Poland at their will. It can not go farther; it dare not go 
back. It wishes to close its bargain before it is too late and it 
has little left to offer for the pound of flesh it will demand. 

SEE POINT WHICH FATE BROUGHT. 


The military masters under whom Germany is bleeding see 
very clearly to what point fate has brought them. If they 
fall back or are forced back an inch, their power both abroad 
and at home will fall to pieces like a house of cards. It is 
their power at home they are thinking about now more than 
their power abroad. It is that power which is trembling under 
their very feet, and deep fear has entered their hearts. 

They have but one chance to perpetuate their military power, 
or even their controlling political influence. If they can secure 
peace now with the immense advantages still in their hands 
which they have up to this point apparently gained, they 
will have justified themselves before the German people; they 
will have gained by force what they promised to gain by it— 
an immense expansion of German power, an immense enlirge- 
ment of German industrial and commercial opportunities. 


WILL THRUST THEM ASIDE, 


Their prestige will be secure, and with their prestize their 
political power. If they fail, their people will thrust them 
aside; a government accountable to the people themselves will 
be set up in Germany as it has been in England, in the United 


States, in France, and in all the great countries of the modern 
time except Germany 

If they succeed they are safe and Germany and the world are 
undone; if they fail, Germany is saved and the world will be 
at peace. If they succeed, America will fal] within the menace. 
We and all the rest of the world must remain armed, as they 
will remain, and must make ready for the next step in their 
aggression; if they fail, the world may unite for peace and 
Germany may be of the union. 

AIM TO DECEIVE MANY PEOPLES. 

Do you not now understand the new intrigue, the intrigue for 
peace, and why the masters of Germany do not hesitate to use 
any agency that promises to effect their purpose, the deceit of 
the nations? ‘Their present particular aim is to «deceive all 
those who throughout the world stand for the rights of peoples 
and the self-government of nations; for they see what imiamense 
strength the forces of justice and of liberalism are gathering out 
of this war. They are employing liberals in their enterprise. 

They are using men, in Germany and without, as their spokes- 
men whom they have hitherto despised and oppressed, using 
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them for their own destruction—socialists, the leaders of labor, 
the thinkers they have hitherto sought to silence. Let them 
once succeed and these men, now their tools, will be ground 
to powder beneath the weight of the great military empire they 
will have set up; the revolutionists in Russia will be cut off 
from all succor or cooperation in western Europe and a counter- 
revolution fostered and supported; Germany herself will lose 
her chance of freedom, and all Europe will arm for the next and 
final struggle. 
INTRIGUB NO LESS ACTIVELY CONDUCTED. 

The sinister intrigue is being no less actively conducted in 
this country than in Russia and in every country in Europe to 
which the agents and dupes of the Imperial German Govern- 
ment can get access. That Government has many spokesmen 
here, in places high and low. They have learned discretion. 

They keep within the law. It is opinion they utter now, not 
sedition. They proclaim the liberal purposes of their masters; 
declare this a foreign war which can touch America with no 
danger to either her lands or her institutions; set England at 
the center of the stage and talk of her ambition to assert eco- 
nomic dominion throughout the world; appeal to our ancient 
tradition of isolation in the politics of the nations; and seek to 
undermine the Government with false professions of loyalty to 
its principles. 

WILL MAKE NO HEADWAY. 

But they will make no headway. The false betray themselves 
always in every accent. It is only friends and partisans of the 
German Government whom we have already identified who utter 
these thinly disguised disloyalties. 

The facts are patent to all the world, and nowhere are they 
more plainly seen than in the United States, where we are ac- 
customed to deal with facts and not with sophistries; and the 
great fact that stands out above all the rest is that this is a 
peoples’ war, a war for freedom and justice and self-government 
amongst all the nations of the world, a war to make the world 
safe for the peoples who live upon it and have made it their 
own, the German people themselves included; and that with us 
rests the choice to break through all these hypocrisies and 
patent cheats and masks of brute force and help set the world 
free, or else stand aside and let it be dominated a long age 
through by sheer weight of arms and the arbitrary choices of 
self-constituted masters, by the nation which can maintain the 
biggest armies and the most irresistible armaments—a power to 
which the world has afforded no parallel and in the face of which 
political freedom must wither and perish. 

For us there is but one choice. We have made it. Woe be to 
the man or group of men that seeks to stand in our way in 
this day of high resolution when every principle we hold dearest 
is to be vindicated and made secure for the salvation of the 
nations. We are ready to plead at the bar of history, and our 
flag shall wear a new luster. Once more we shall make good 
with our lives and fortunes the great faith to which we were 
born, and a new glory shall shine in the face of our people. 


Address of Hon. Dick T. Morgan, of Oklahoma, at the Com- 
mencement of Union Christian College, Merom, Ind. 
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HON. S. D. FESS, 
OF OHIO, 
In ne House or Representatives, 
Friday, June 15, 1917. 


Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me to extend 
my remarks I insert an address delivered by our colleague, the 
Hon. Dick T. Morgan, of Oklahoma, June 6, 1917, at the 
commencement of Union Christian College, Merom, Ind. Mr. 
MorGawn graduated at this institution in 1876, and on the forty- 
first anniversary of his graduation was called to deliver the 
graduation oration, which follows: 

Appress oF Hon. Dick T. Morcay, oF OKLAHOMA, AT THE COMMENCE- 
MENT OF UNION CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, Meno, IND., Jung G6, 1917. 

The four decades which have just passed cover nearly one-third 
of the history of the United States under the Constitution. If 
these years were measured by the progress that has been made 
and by the changes that have been wrought, they would consti- 
tute two-thirds of the history of the Nation. The United States 
of 1917 is not tie United States of 1877. In the period spanned 
by these years there have been marked and marvelous changes— 
changes in the occupations and pursuits of the people, changes 
in the methods and instrumentalities of business, changes in the 
mode of transportation and communication, changes in the in- 
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dustrial, political, and social forces of the Nation; changes 
the spirit of the church, in the character of the school, an, 
the power of the press, and changes in national problem 
national duties and responsibilities, and in national dangers 

In these years the unerring and invincible hand of time 
made alterations and transformations in our national struct 
The Great Sculptor of human events has conceived and «: 

a more imposing statue of the Nation. and the master arti 
history has painted a more beautiful, attractive, and ins) 
portrait of the American Republic. Silently and yet as | 
sistibly as the universe rolls through unbounded space 1 
changes have been wrought. In them, through them, anid 
them the old nation has been buried in the silent tomb of ; 
past and a new nation has been born into the world. 

DECLINE OF AGRICULTURE. 

Forty years ago agriculture was the chief occupation «/ 
people. Two-thirds of our people resided on the farin. Ts 
two-thirds of our people reside in our towns and cities. 

The sun of agriculture is no longer the center of our j 
trial universe. Like an immense magnet, the city has ( 
the people of the country to it. The tide of our populatio 
poured into our towns and cities like the waters of the M 
sippi Valley have flowed into the Gulf. Urban interests . 
nate rural forces. Factories, mills, and manufacturing })! 
stores, mercantile establishments, and commercial houses, | 
transportation, and financial institutions overshadow ag 
ture. The country which God made is an adjunct of the 
which man made, into which for a full century the countr: 
sent the flower of its population and the cream of its weal 

In these years our population has increased from 
40,000,000 to 100,000,000. Our population has not only ¢: 
in numbers but changed its character. Since 1860, 27,000. 
immigrants have come to our shores. These people and 
descendants constitute more than one-third of our popu: 
This influx of foreign-born citizens has put new blood i: 
veins of our people, changed their ideals and aspirations, 1)\\. 
fied our institutions, and developed new moral, social, poli! 
and economic forces, which have influenced the life of our jeo 
ple, changed the character of our citizenship, and written 1 
chapter in the history of the Nation. 

OUR WEALTH HAS INCREASED. 

Within four decades our wealth has increased from $25.0) 
000,000 to $200,000,000,000. In that wealth there is national 
strength, national efficiency, and national prestige. In it 
may be national peril and national danger. Dollar signs 
multiply until they become danger signals. 

Within the last 10 years Congress has enacted laws \ 
have to do with the conservation of wealth, the taxation 0! 
wealth, the regulation of wealth, the dissemination of we:'t! 
and the creation of wealth. At the present time the measur 
before Congress attracting the greatest attention are those je! 
taining to wealth. Wealth presents two main problems: |i 
to produce it successfully and how to distribute it equitably. 

Our economic policies have been favorable to the prod 
of wealth. We have not succeeded so well in its equitable (is 
tribution. Official records show that we have 120 persons 
of whom have a net annual income in excess of $1,000.00): 
329 persons each of whom have a net annual income in ©\:\-s 
of $500,000; and 3,824 persons each of whom have a net «1! 
income in excess of $100,000. These records show that 330.00- 
persons have an aggregate net annual income of $6,794.55)).'0. 
a sum larger in amount than the value of the annual crops |)'v- 
duced by the 6,000,000 farmers of the United States and : 
double in amount the total wages paid in 1910 to more 
7,000,000 persons employed by our manufacturing esti! 
ments. 

The college graduate of 1917 will be confronted wit! 
wealth. Its influence permeates society, business, and po! 
affects every calling, profession, and ayocation of life, to 
every avenue of human activity, extends to every portion 
section of the country, and is felt around every fireside ©) 
every home in the land. 

I am not here to denounce wealth, to criticize those whio | 
sess it, to belittle its importance to the Nation, or to under 
mate its benefits and blessings. 

I am here to express my earnest hope that this great w: 
shall not become a menace to the Nation; that it shall no! 
made an instrument of oppression, but that it shall be use 
the glory of our country and for the good of mankind. 

THE NEW BUSINES% WORLD. 

We have had a revolution in the methods and instrumen!::' 
ties of business. ‘The modern business corporation has been | - 
vented. It has become the chief instrumentality in the bu-- 
ness world, Our great industrial corporations possess imme! ~’ 
capital, employ large numbers of men, control a large pl 
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centage of the business in their respective lines, and, combined, 
they dominate the business interests of the Nation. 

The rise of the big business corporation has been the source 
of political agitation. I shall not enter upon a discussion of 
the trust question. I will say that our large industrial cor- 
porations should be the servants and not the masters of the 
people. More and more the sentiment prevails that our great 
industrial corporations are “impressed with a public use”; 
that the owners and managers should regard themselves, in a 
way, as trustees for the public; and that, in the administration 
of this trust they should have in view the rights of the public, 
the prosperity of the country, and the welfare of the millions of 
men they employ. 

THE LABOR WORLD. 

Concentration in business has had its counterpart in the or- 
ganization of labor. The American Federation of Labor has a 
membership of more than 2,000,000 persons. It is a national 
organization. of great activity and influence. Under it are 
State and local organizations. Our labor organizations have not 
attained the zenith of their power. Neither have we determined 
how we shall settle controversies between capital and labor. 

Publie sentiment, the great arbiter in labor disputes, recog- 
nizes that both capital and labor have rights, and that justice 
should be done both. It demands that capital shall be pro- 
tected and rewarded, aud that wage earners shall have adequate 
compensation, favorable working conditions, reasonable hours 
of labor, and such other advantages and opportunities as comport 
with the rights and dignity of American citizenship. 

INVENTIONS HAVE INI'LUBNCE. 

The human mind can not comprehend the influence which 
modern inventions have exerted. In the earlier days came the 
cotton gin, the steamboat, the railway, the telegraph, the sewing 
machine, and the reaper. In later years we have added the 
typewriter, the telephone, the phonograph, the electric light, the 
electric railway, wireless telegraphy, the linotype, the auto- 
mobile, the aeroplane, and thousands of other inventions which 
have many times multiplied the man power of the Nation. 

In theix combined influence these inventions have revolution- 
ized trade, transportation, and commerce, changed the habits, 
customs, and oecupations of our people, opened new fields of 
employment, made new opportunities for our people, and con- 
tributed in a thousand ways to the building of the new nation 
of 1917. 

POLITICAL WORLD CHANGES. 

The political atmosphere has been modified and purified. Cor- 
ruption in politics has diminished. Fraud in elections has de- 
creased. A higher standard of morals is demanded of public 
officials. Candidates are limited in the use of money. Publicity 
of campaign expenditures is required. A secret ballot is in the 
hand of the voter. The old-fashioned nominating conventions 
have been abolished. Primary elections are in vogue. The 
initiative and referendum are in use. The recall is being tested. 
United States Senators are elected by direct vote of the people. 
And many other reforms have been adopted. 

All along the line our political machinery has been remodeled, 
improved, liberalized, modernized, and perfected. ‘The tallow 
candle and the kerosene lamp have ceased to be the lights of 
our poltical highways. In their stead electric lights have been 
installed. Now, as never before, political maneuvers are ¢con- 
ducted in the bright light of the noonday sun. 

_ On the whole, these changes have been for the better. There 
is stil room for improvement. The rising generation should go 
forth into the world imbued with the spirit of political reform, 
determined that in this free country we shall have decent politics, 
honest elections, a free ballot, and a fair count. 

THE PRESS KEEPS PACE, 

The press has kept pace with the progress of the world. It 
constitutes one of the great educational forces of the Nation. 
Newspapers and magazines have multiplied in number, improved 
in character, and grown in influence. They disseminate infor- 
mation and knowledge, publish the news of the day, record the 
events of the world, print editorial comment and criticism, dis- 
cuss the questions of the hour, and are welcomed as friends and 
companions in practically every home in the land. They are 
all powerful in the political world; they mold public sentiment, 
ind public sentiment rules the world. The press has contributed 
largely to the progress of the Nation and has been one of the 
sreat lights which has guided the American people to higher 
attainments, to greater achievements, and to a loftier civilization. 


THE RELIGIOUS WORLD, 


In these years the religious world has changed. Our churches 
are more liberal toward each other. The spirit of Christian 
union prevails. The missionary spirit is more pronounced. The 
men and mission movement has been nation wide in its influence. 
Christian colleges and universities have multiplied, their equip- 
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ment has been enlarged and improved, and vast millions have 
been given for their endowment. A philanthropic wave swept 
over the country and touched the hearts of many men possessel 
of great wealth. 

During the last 25 years more than $3,000.000,000 have been 
given for educational, religious, and philanthropic purposes. In 
the centuries to come these gifts will be a perpetual power for 
the extension of Christianity, for the promotion of Christian 
education, and for the enlargement of the influence of our be- 
nevolent and philanthropic institutions. 


GREATER NATION DEVELOPED, 


In all our marvelous changes a greater and better Nation has 
been produced. Our population is greater than the combined 
population of England and France, and a little less than the 
combined population or Germany and France. Our wealth is 
greater than the combined wealth of England and France and 
greater than the combined wealth of German and France. A 
high English authority recently estimated that the annual sav- 
ings of our people were $4,000,000,000—an amount almost equal 
to the combined annual savings of all the people of England, 
Germany, and France. 

We lead all other nations in agriculture, in mining, in manu- 
facturing, in our means of transportation and communication and 
in our internal commerce. Our resources surpass by far those of 
any other nation. Our educational facilities are of the highest 
character. We have attained eminence in art, science, and lit- 
erature. Our people excel all others in inventive genius and 
our citizens are the most intelligent and progressive in the 
world. 

WHAT MADE US GREAT? 


The question arises, What made this country great? It may 
be asserted that the building of this new Nation has been due to 
climatie conditions, to the extent of our area, to the fertility of 
our soil, to the wealth of our mineral deposits, to the gold and 
silver hidden in the mountains of the West, to the vastness of 
our forests, to our Great Lakes, our mighty rivers, and our 
splendid harbors. But all these things were here throughout 
the centuries of the past, while this continent remained a wilder- 
ness inhabited by an uncivilized race. All these things were 
here during the 300 years following the discovery of America, 
and still there was no great nation on the American Continent. 

Our reliance in the future should not be placed in our natural 
resources, in our great wealth, nor in the strength of our Naval 
and Military Establishments. Our safety is in our citizenship. 
Should the time unhappily ever come when this citizenship shalt 
materially deteriorate in physical strength, in intellectual vigor, 
or in moral stamina the American Republic will decline, its 
power will recede, its strength will weaken, its influence will 
wane, and its glory will fade. 

DUTIES OF CITIZENS. 


On March 4, 1909, for the first time in my life, I witnessed the 
inauguration of a President. I saw William Howard Taft hold 
out his hand and touch the Holy Bible held by the Chief Justice 
of the United States. I heard him repeat the solemn oath of 
office which made him the Chief Executive of the Nation and 
placed in his keeping the welfare of 100,000,000 American citi- 
zens. This oath gave to one man immense power, placed upon 
him tremendous responsibility, imposed upon him the most 
arduous duties, and placed him in a position where his influence 
would be felt throughout the world. 

A few days later I saw the Representatives elect assemble in 
the Hall of the House of Representatives. I saw them, in groups 
by States, march down in front of the Speaker, hold up their 
hands, and take the oath of office which gave to each of them 
power in the National Government, and gave to them new duties 
to perform and additional responsibilities to bear. 

The President and Senators and Representatives in Congress 
should be true to the trust reposed in them and should faithfully 
and diligently discharge the duties of their offices. It should be 
borne in mind, however, that the same Constitution and laws 
which give power to these high public officials also give power 
to every voter and impose duties and responsibilities upon every 
citizen. The voter and the citizen are under the same obliga- 
tion to perform their duties as the President is to perform his 
duties. Fundamentally it is not the public officer but the citi- 
zen who holds the destiny of the Nation in his hands, 

GOOD CITIZENSHIP. 


Good citizenship is the basis of good government. Good laws 
contribute to good government, but good laws do not necessarily 
make good government. With good citizens and bad laws there 
will be better government than with bad citizens and good laws. 
The laws do not make the citizen—the citizen makes the laws, 
Then, what are some of the chief characteristics of good citi- 


zenship? 
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Industry is one of the elements of good citizenship. No one 
can be a good citizen who is not industrious. Every citizen 
should have some useful and honorable business or profession 
or — in some work which will contribute to the good of 
society. 

The selection of a calling for life is sometimes a difficult 
problem for young people. As a matter of fact, it is not so 
important what you do as how you do it. 

I saw a Representative resign his seat in Congress rather than 
face charges which had been filed against him. I saw a United 
States Senator expelled from the Senate—said to be the greatest 
legislative body in the world—on account of alleged fraud in 
his election. I saw a United States judge impeached by the 
House of Representatives. I witnessed his trial before the 
Senate, sitting as a high court of impeachment, under the 
Constitution, and I heard the judgment of conviction which 
drove him from his exalted position, robbed him of his power, 
and sent him out into the world in disgrace and dishonor. 
These incidents, and others like them which might be mentioned, 
show that it is not the office one holds, but the conduct of the 
incumbent in office, which brings distinction, credit, and honor. 
So it is in private life. It is not what you do, but how you do 
it, that brings success in life, recognition in the world, and 
earns for you the gratitude of your country. 

When a life work is selected it should be pursued with indus- 
try, energy, and persistence. There can be no national success, 
there can be no individual success, without industry. Industry 
is the master key which unlocks the door of success for the 
nation as well as for the individual. Failure is the inevitable 
penalty which idleness imposes; success is the reward, the 
golden crown of life, which industry bestows. There is no 
demand in any business, calling, or profession for the idle, 
indolent, lazy man. He is a dead-weight to his community 
and country, a stumbling block in the way of progress, and a 
promoter of disorder, mischief, immorality, and crime. 


MORALITY IS GREAT FORCE, 


Morality is an element of good citizenship. There are two 
great forces in the world—good and evil. They are antagonistic 
in their nature. Between these forces there can be no “ peace 
without victory ”—no compromise, armistice, or truce. You 
ean not be neutral between these forces. You must align 
yourself on one side or the other. It is your duty to enlist 
under the banner of righteousness and resist evil in all its 
forms, phases, and aspects. There are many ways this may be 
done. 

We may resist evil, first, by our words, by what we say, by 
the wrong we denounce and the right we uphold; second, we 
may resist evil by the lives we live, by the deeds we do, and 
by the examples we set; third, we may resist evil by giving our 
time, talent, and money for the advancement of every good 
cause; fourth, we may resist evil by cooperation with others— 
by cooperating in the building and supporting of churches, in 
the founding and maintaining of Christian colleges and univer- 
sities, and in organizing and promoting various kinds of socie- 
ties, institutions, and movements which will uplift the world and 
increase the sum of human happiness. 


RIGHTS OF OTHERS. 


Regard the rights of others. The Government, which imposes 
duties, also confers rights and privileges. These rights are 
valuable. Under our free Government the rights and privileges 
of citizenship are sacred and priceless. Under no conditions 
should a citizen be deprived of these rights and privileges. To 
do so violates the fundamental principles upon which organ- 
ized society is based and upon which civil government is founded. 
Young people make it a rule to regard the rights of others. By 
doing so you will add to your personal popularity, promote your 
success in business, contribute to the peace and good order cf 
your community, and illustrate by your conduct one of the most 
valuable traits of citizenship. 

In our National Capital, there are many statues, monuments, 
und memorials erected in honor of American citizens who have 
rendered conspicuous service for their country. Two of these 
monuments tower above all others. One is the Washington 
Monument, the other is the Lincoln Memorial. Washington and 
Lincoln did not live for themselves alone; they did not die for 
themselves alone. Washington was the founder of this Re- 
public; Lincoln was its preserver. We can not be Washing- 
tons; we can be Lincolns. We can be preservers of this Re- 
public. We can live unselfish lives. If we have wealth, we can 
use it in the service of others. If we have talent, we can use 
it for the benefit of humanity. If we hold high positions in 
life, we can render patriotic service to our country and our fel- 
low citizens. Whether we have little or much we can con- 


tribute something for the good of others. 
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RESPIUCT THE LAW. 


It is the duty of every citizen to respect the law. There . 
be no organized society, no civil government, without law. \ 
have nearly 100,000 men and women in our Federal and &: 
penitentiaries; we have double this number in our mins» 
prisons; and we have a still larger number of criminals w),5 
have escaped arrest, conviction, and imprisonment. We spend 
more money on our criminals than we do in educating (1); 
children. There is no limit to the supply of our erimin,) 
Drought, floods, and insects may destroy our crops, but 
annual harvest of criminals never fails. 

But these are the criminal classes. Among our citizens < 
erally there should be a higher respect for the law. Too 1» 
so-called respectable people do not have the proper regari| 
the law. This condition should be corrected. Respect for 
law should be taught in our homes, in our schools, in 
churches, on the rostrum, and in the press. 

I appeal to the young people in this audience to go fort), 
the world determined in your hearts, first, that you will res) 
the law; second, that you will recognize its supremacy ; {| 
that you will render true and faithful obedience thereto; fo, 
that in every appropriate way you will aid in its enforcen, 
and fifth, that at all times and under all circumstances, | 
will uphold the law and order, good government, and ci, 
righteousness. 

There are two kinds of laws—human and divine. Respect 
for the human law meets the requirements of good citizens)\i) 
The ideal citizen, however, respects the divine law. He selects 
the Book of all Books for his guide, conforms his life to 
teachings and principles, and takes the Chief Character thievein 
revealed—the lowly Nazarene—as his friend, companion, 1 
Savior. 





PATRIOTISM MUST RULE. 

Patriotism is one of the essential elements of good citizenship. 
It is the duty of every citizen to revere the flag. The fln¢ i 
the emblem of our country. The Stars and Stripes symbolize 
the Nation—with all its people, with all its power, with al! its 
wealth, with all its resources, and with all its institutions. Any 
insult to the flag is an insult to the Nation and to all its citizens, 
individually and collectively. 

Reverence for the flag means patriotism. Patriotism is the 
supreme test of citizenship. It has been said, “ Love of country 
is one of the loftiest virtues.” It matters not what other virtues 
a man may have; he is not a good citizen if he does not love 
his country. The flag should have a place in the home, in the 
school, in the church, and in the heart of every American citizen. 

The unexpected has come to our Nation. We are engaged in 
war with the foremost military power of the world. 

Our Navy is already on the high seas participating in the con- 
test. Thousands bave volunteered for service, and are now 
wearing the uniform of their country. Everywhere our peopl 
are responding nobly to the call of our country. No one ca! 
foretell the end of the war, or the conditions upon which peace 
will finally come. In this crisis I put my faith in the characte 
of American citizenship. Hitherto dark clouds have hovered 
over the national hovizon. The American people have aiwiys 
been equal to the occasion. They have met every emerge: 
They will not fail now. Our people will make any sacrifice tliat 
is necessary to conduct this war to a successful conclusion. 
Abraham Lincoln in his immortal Gettysburg speech express’ 
the hope “ that this Nation, under God, shall have a new /ir't! 
of freedom.” May it be the earnest prayer of all our lev! 
that through this war all the nations of the world shall have : 
new birth of freedom, and that forever thereafter peace s!:: 
reign among them. 


—— a= 


Democracy of the World. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. IRA G. HERSEY, 


OF MAINE, 
In tue House or RepreseNntArIves, 
Monday, June 18, 1917. 


Mr. HERSEY. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to me: | 
extend my remarks in the Recorp I include the address ©! | 
Hon. Elihu Root, chairman of the United States Commission ' 
the Russian people Friday, June 15, 1917: 

PerrocraD, Fripay, VIA LONDON, SATURDA 


“The Russian people consider war inevitable and will continue it. 1 
Russians have no imperialistic wishes. We know that you have, none. 
We shall fight together to secure liberty, freedom, and happiness for «" 














—— 
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» world. Iam happy to say that I do not see any moral idea or factor 
»etween America and Russia to divide us. The two peoples—Russia 
-hting tyranny and America standing as the oldest democracy—hand 
hand will show the way to happiness to nations great and small. 
hese ringing words, expressing the attitude of the Russian Govern- 
»ent toward America and the American mission, headed by Elihu Root, 
were voiced to-night by Mr. Tereschtenko, minister of foreign affairs, 
».,.nonding for the Council of Ministers to Mr. Root’s address of sym- 
yathy and good will on the part of the American Government. : 
‘rhe American ambassador, David R. I’'rancis, presented the Root mis- 
» to the ministers in the Marinsky Palace, explaining that the mis- 
had come to Russia to discover how America can best cooperate 
with its ally in forwarding the fight against the common enemy. ‘The 
nresentation was very informal, only a few Russian officials and the 
; pers of the American embassy attending. Mr. Kerensky, the youth- 
| minister of war, just back from the front, wore the khaki blouse of 
ommon so.dier, 
rhe ministers listened with rapt attention to Mr. Root’s address, 
which was a powerful utterance, both in substance and manner, 
Mr. Tereschtenko rose from a sick bed to attend the presentation, 
nd responded without notes, expressing great joy in welcoming the 
iission from America. He said Russia’s revolution was based on 
t yonderful words uttered by America in 1776. lle read part of the 
Declaration of Independence and exclaimed, “ Russia holds with the 
United States that all men are created free and equal.” 


Mr. Tereschtenko sketched the history of the Russian revolution 
briefly, saying that the Russians, enslaved for centuries, threw off ail 


ihe old order just as the wind blows autumn leaves from the forest. 
k a now faces two problems, said the minister, the necessity of 
creating a strong democratic force within its boundaries and the fight- 
ing of an external foe. Then he declared for war and expressed an un- 
unded confidence in the power of Russia to meet the situation, 
MR. ROOT SPEAKS FOR DEMOCRACY, 


“Mr. President and members of the council of ministers,’ said Mr. 
ltoot, “ the mission for which I have the honor to speak is charged by 
the Government and people of the United States of America with a 
message to the Government and people of Russia. The mission comes 
from a democratic Republic. Its members are commissioned and _ in- 
ted by a President who holds his high office as chief executive of 
more than 100,000,000 free people by virtue of popular election, in 
which more than 18,000,000 votes were freely cast and fairly counted 
pursuant to law by universal, equal, direct, and secret suffrage. 

“For 140 years our people have been struggling with the hard prob- 
lems of self-government. With many shortcomings, many mistakes, 
many imperfections, we still have maintained order and respect for 
law, individual freedom, and national independence, Under the security 

ir own laws we have grown in strength and prosperity. Lut we 
our freedom more than wealth. We love liberty, and we cherish 
above all our possessions the ideals for which our fathers fought and 
suffered and sacrificed, that America might be free. 

“ We believe in the competence of the power of democracy, and in our 
heert of hearts abides faith in the coming of a better world, in which 
the humble and oppressed of all lands may be lifted up by freedom to a 
heritage of justice and equal opportunity. 

“The news of Russia’s new-found freedom brought to America uni- 
versal satisfaction and joy. From all the land sympathy and hope went 
out to the new sister in the circle of democracies. And the mission is 
sent to express that feeling. 

“The American democracy sends to the democracy of Russia a greet- 
ing of sympathy, friendship, brotherhood, Geespeed. Distant America 
knows little of the special conditions of Russian life which must give 
form to the government and laws which you are about to create. As 
we have developed our institutions to serve the needs of our national 
character and life, so we assume that you will develop your institutions 
to serve the needs of Russian character and life. 

“213 we look across the sea we distinguish no party, no class. We 
see great Russia as a whole, as one mighty, striving, aspiring democracy. 
We know the self-control, essentiat kindliness, strong common sense, 
courage, and noble idealism of the Russian character. We have faith 
in you all, We pray for God’s blessing upon you all. We believe you 
will solve your problems, that you will maintain your liberty, and that 
our two great nations will march side by side in the triumphant prog- 
ress of democracy until the old order everywhere has passed away and 
the world is free, 








yaine 


FEARFUL THREATENS. 


“One fearful danger threatens the liberty of both nations. The 
armed forces of a military autocracy are at the gates of Russia and the 
ailles, ‘ 

“ The 
Russia. 


DANGER 


triumph of German arms will mean the death of liberty in 
: No enemy is at the gates of America. but America has come 
to realize that the triumph of German arms means the death of liberty 
in the world; that we who love liberty and would keep it must fight 
for it, and fight for it now, when the free democracies of the world may 
be strong in union, and not delay until they may be beaten down sepa- 
rately in succession. 

So, America sends another message to Russia—that we are going 
to fight, and have already begun to fight, for your freedom equally with 
our own, and we ask you to fight for our freedom equally with yours. 
We would make your cause ours and our cause yours, and, with a 

iimon purpose and mutual helpfulness of a firm alliance, make sure 
Victory over our common foe. 

You will recognize your own sentiments and purposes in the words 
\' President Wilson to the American Congress when, on the 2d of 
‘April last, he advised a declaration of war against Germany. He said: 
a We are accepting this challenge of hostile purpose because we 

low that in such a Government (the German Government), following 
ee methods, we can never have a friend; and that in the presence 
its organized power, always lying in wait to accomplish we know 


not what purpose, there can be no assured security for the democratic 
- nments of the world. We are now about to accept the gauge of 
ittle 


oe with this natural foe to liberty, and shall, if necessary, spend 
the whole force of the Nation to check and nullify its pretensions and 
al power. We are glad, now that we see the facts with no veil of 
- Se pretense about them, to fight thus for the ultimate peace of 
pn works and for the liberation of its peoples, the German peoples in- 
= ed; for the rights of nations, great and small, and the privilege of 
nen everywhere to choose their way of life and of obedience.’ 
. The world must be made safe for democracy. Its peace must be 
aa upon the tested foundation of political liberty. We have no 
sh ends to serve, We desire no conquest, no dominion, We seek 
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no indemnities for 


ourselves, no material compensation for the sacri- 
fices we shall freely make. We are but one of the champions of the 
rights of mankind. We shall be satisfied when those rights have been 
made as secure as the faith and the freedom of nations can make 
them.’ ‘ 

AGAIN QUOTES THE PRESIDENT. 

“And you wili see the feeling toward Russia with which Ami 1 has 
entered the great war in another clause of the same add Presi- 
dent Wilson further declared : 

** Does not every American feel that assurance has been added to 


our hope for the future peace of the world by the wonderful 

heartening things that have been happening within the last few we 
in Russia? Russia was known by those who knew her best to h 
been always in fact democratic at heart in all the vital habit 


and 


‘ 


} 





ol ner 
thought, in all the intimate relationships of her people that spoke th: 
natural instinct, their habitual attitude toward life. The auto 
racy that crowned the summit of her political structure, long : 
had stood and terrible as was the reality of its power, was not in 
fact Russian in origin, character, or purpose, and now it has been 
shaken off and the great, generous Russian people have been added, in 
all their naive majesty and might, to the forces that are fighting for 
freedom in the world, for justice, and for peace. Here is a fit partner 


for a league of honor. 
“That partnership of honor in the great struggle for human free 
dom the oldest of the great aemocracies now seeks in fraternal union 
with the youngest. Practical and specific methods and the possibil 
ties of our allies’ cooperation, the members of the mission would |! 
glad to discuss with the members of the Government of Russia,’ 


Italy and the Italian Mission. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OL 
HON. ISAAC, SIEGEL, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In tine House or REprREsENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, June 13, 1917. 


Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Speaker, the South has been welcoming 
the Italian war mission, which arrived here on May 23, anid 
wherever its members have come they have been acclaimed by 
all of our citizens. It has, indeed, been a triumphal progress 
which has been awaiting them wherever they have journeyed 
throughout the United States, and within a few days the people 
of New York City will extend to them a reception which will 
equal that which has been bestowed unto Gen. Joffre and Mr. 
Balfour. It is, indeed, a remarkable change that has occurred 
in the state of mind of many of our people. Newspapers and 
others that had in the past plastered the Italian immigrant 
that has come here with charges and insinuations which those 
who have come in contact with the Italian people have known 
to be untrue are now engaged in singing their praises. It 
has taken this war to awaken many of our people to the realiza- 
tion that the men who have come from Italy have worked here 
by the sweat of their*brow, performing the most arduous kind 
of labor in all kinds of weather, and many times for small 
wages. They are commencing now to recognize the fact that 
whatever may have been said against the Italian immigrant 
was not expressed after careful thought or deep study. It was 
the off-handed expression of men who had reached hasty con- 
clusions without thorough investigation. Many things may be 
said against the city of New York by those who do not know its 
fullness of heart and its depth of soul. Nowhere in this country 


1 


is merit more quickly appreciated, regardless of race, cree¢ 
or color. 

Many people have said of New York that it was a self- 
satisfied municipality, devoid of real patriotism, and given 
over to gross materiality. Others have said that it was not 


an American community, and yet during the past week it has 
not only subscribed but more than subscribed the amount of 
liberty-loan bonds that it was expected that its people would 
take. It presents a lesson to be emulated by all other cities 
throughout the country, and it points with pride that within 
its gates are to be found men, women, and children who have 
come from all over the world and from every part of the United 
States, proud and happy to be part of it, ready to do their 
duty to the country, and amongst these is the greatest Italian 
population to be found in any city of the world. 

They are making good progress in every line of endeavor, 
whether in education, art, or music. They are taking an 
active interest in civic matters in the city of New York. aud 
the boys cf Italian descent can be found in our Army and Nitv; 
equal in proportion to the ratio of their population to that of 
the rest of the country. 

The coming of the Italian Mission to the United States is 
bound to increase our respect for the men who have come from 
Italy, and when people commence to read, to study, and learn 
more about those who are in their midst and the country from 
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whence they have come the usual result of knowledge follows, 
namely, greater respect for neighbors and a feeling of gratitude 
as well as appreciation for their coming. No words of mine 
can give adequate praise to the invention of the wireless by 
one of the members of this mission, Senator William Marconi, 
and if Italy was only entitled to the admiration of the world 
for giving to it Marconi and his invention, then posterity would 
gladly bestow it, but Italy has done more in this war than 
is generally known. 

Italy entered the conflict with the idea of having paid back 
to her the Provinces along the Trentino and Trieste fronts 
and has spent about $400,000,000 each year since. It is a 
remarkable fact that in 20 years’ time Italy had so reduced 
her national debt that at the time when it became one of the 
belligerents it had only 5 per cent of it due and owing to foreign 
nations, or, in other words, in a score of years Italy had been 
able to redeem 45 per cent of its national debt. 

The following editorial from the New York Times of May 
24, 1917, has this to say about Italy: 

ITALY. 


Tt is of good augury that tae Italian war mission arrived in Wash- 
ington yesterday. On May 23, 1915, the Italian Government informed 
Baron Burian, the Austro-Hungarian foreign minister, that Italy would 
regard herself as at war the next —y and the first blood in the war 
between the two nations was shed on May 24. Memorable and splendid 
were those days and nights of popular emotion in May. At last the 
great net of German intrigue was torn apart by an angry democracy. 
From the Villa Malta, on the Pincian Hill, Prince Von Buelow, the 
sometime chancel'or, cleyerest of German diplomatists and men of the 
world, married to a patrician Italian woman, familiar with the Italian 
language and Italian politics, German special ambassador since the 

receding December, had brought to bear all the arts of persuasion, 
ntimidation, corruption. 

The great Roman families, the plutocrats, the industrialists, the 
Vatican, and the “ blacks,” every class was wheedled; and every class 
had seemed content with neutrality. Socialists and the bourgeoisie, 
he army to a considerable extent, the docile, obedient politicians of the 

talian Chamber, experts in the gospel of the spoils and machine poli- 
tics, practiced to perfection for years by the great boss, in or out of 
office, Giovanni Giolitti; finance, a host of intellectuals, had sworn by 
Germany Bismarck nad driven Italy into the triple alliance, sowed 
hatred between her and France by encouraging the latter to take Tunis, 
“an Italian coiony guarded by French soldiers,” as some Italian states- 
man has called it, Fast as Italy was reaching for it. Bismarck, too, 
had played the Vatican against the Quirinal. Italy had nowhere else 
to go. If Austria was her old foe and oppressor, to Prussia she owed 
oe recovery of Venetia, to the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian War, 
ome. 

Germany had ‘ penetrated” the peninsula. The country was pros- 

erous, but the Banca Commerciale, a German institution with an 
talian name, had come in 20 years er to contro! industry, finance, 
business. It haa money end jobs a manifold clientage, retainers of all 
sorts, a powerful press, strong, numerous friends in city and national 
overnment. It was the boss behind the boss. It was the director and 
ntimate of Giolitti. 

Let us remember these things. Let us remember the high generous 
passion that swept a'l the Germanophile obstructions away. Belgium 
and the Lusitania, Ypres and Rheims had stirred the multitudes, feonge 
the sleek parliamentarians did not know it. There had been riots in 
the cities in the early spring, demonstrations at the embassies of the 
aities. Giolittists had been attacked in tht streets. The King had 
shown his wish as far as he could. On May 5, 1860, Garibaldi and 
The Thousand lett Quarto, near Genoa, on that strange, romantic expe- 
dition to free Sicily. There was to be a celebration on May 5, 1915. 
The King, King “ by the grace of God and the will of the people,” wrote 
of Garibaldi’s setting forth “with an immortal daring toward an im- 
mortal goal.” 

How d’Annunzio, no longer an Apulelan or a Petronian novelist, but 
a patriot-poet, wearing the laurel of Carducci, spoke nobly for “ Greater 
Italy’ at Genoa and Rome, spoke in the Forum to multitudes, de- 
nouncing Giolitti as a criminal and a traitor, denouncing “ the lackeys 
of the Villa Malta”; how in all the cities there were great popular 
proally demonstrations; how Giolitti’s parliamentary majority melted 
away, the Salandra-Sonnino Ministry was sustained, and war was voted 
by both chambers, only a few Socialists and bitter clericals opposing ; 
how the Romans. 200,000 strong, a Colonna, Syndic of Rome, at the 
head, marched in torchlight procession to the Quirinal; how Giolittl 
fled Ps we have forgotten these things, it is right now to 
reca em. 

It is right to recall that in the spring of 1915 every omen pointed to 
German victory. Since the Marne and the Aisne the British and 
French had done nothing. The Russian armies had begun their long 
retreat witb incredible .oss and slaughter. A Teutonic movement on 
Kieff or Odessa was looked for by many. Separate ce offers to 
Russia by Austria and Germany were reported to the Italian foreign 
office. In dark days, to be followed by k days, the Italian democ- 
racy came into the war for democracy. And after Montenegro and 
Serbia fell, after the Gallipoli fiasco, while the ferocious German as- 
sault was thundering against Verdun and Russia was rebuilding her 
shattered military machine, what would have ha ed if Austria could 
have thrown her whole strength on the eastern t? 

For 400 to 450 miles, from the rock of the Carso, past the Carnia 
and the strange, monstrous red-stained Dolomites, past the Trentino to 
the Tonale Pass and Stelvio, the eternal snows of the Ortler and 
Adamello, everywhere Austria is ramparted by ranges, everywhere Italy 
has to fight uphill. Wonderfully, with su ng skill and courage, 
aone oy ny ps under her great chief of ff, Cadorna, fought their 

cu 

The Italian war mission is headed bya member of the House of Savoy. 
One of its members is a king of science. We salute in them and that 
mission the gifted, strong, and generous democratic nation whose name 
is dear to the civilized werld. 

Topics oF THE TIMES. 
SERVICES NOT TO BE FORGOTTEN. 


Italy as a country is as well known to Americans as any in Buro 
because of the great number of them that have visited * and its his- 
tory, up to recent years, forms no small part of our textbooks for 
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secondary and advanced education. We are, however, strangely 
considering the size of our Italian population, rather mysterious); 
of touch with modern Italy, and concerning its living men of 
nence not "many of us know more than a few of their names. 
the part which Italy has played in the war is not generally under 
and appreciated here, though in proportion to her resources <}h 
probably done at least as much for the good cause as any of its 
supporters, and her accomplishments have been neither sma!! 
unimportant. 

To the military achievements of Italy Il Cittadino, of this cit, 
deserved attention, its motive being, of course, to gain for the m 
of the Italian mission, who have just arrived, recognition in so; 
gree comparable to that which has made so notable the welcoy 
corded to the representatives of Great Britain and France. 

Even at the beginning of the war, it reminds us, Italy’s ca; 
reasoned and fully justified abandonment of the Central Empires, \\;), 
which she had been in alliance, was of enormous service, in that i; ; 
lieved France from what otherwise would have been the task of cua) 
her Italian frontier. After some months of comprehensible delay 
entered actively into the war on the side of the allies, timing her 
tion of belligerency sc that it stopped the German rush into ik 
and compelled Germany and Austria to use against Italy great 
bers of troops drawn from the eastern and western fronts. At |) 
Italy saved the remnant of the Serbian Army—the men now figh! 
no aden she captured Monastir, the only allied victory i: 
sector. 

And Italy can claim the credit of being the only one of the allies ty 
carry the war into enemy territory on a really large scale, and there), 
she has given anxious occupation to large forces of both Germans 
Austrians—forces which, but for her courage and efficiency, 
have been available for employment elsewhere and might have af 
seriously the course of events. 


“Two Wrongs Do Not Make One Right.” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. H. LAGUARDIA, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In tHe House or REepresenTATIVvVEs, 
Friday, June 15, 1917. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me to 
extend my remarks I want to include a letter written by a resi- 
dent of my city to my colleague from Minnesota, the Hon. 
Harotp Knutson. It is indeed gratifying that the gentleman's 
efforts and activities on the floor of this House are not only 
known and recognized in his own State but also in the Fast 
and in the great State of New York. In the short time that 
he has been a Member of this House he has on several occasions 
taken an active part in the debates on important measures be- 
fore the House. It seems that the old custom of the first-term 
man not actively participating in the affairs of the House has 
found an exception in the case of the Hon. Harorp Kyvrso 
of Minnesota. 

The letter follows: 

262 Stanton Srrerer 
New York City, June 1), 0. 


Hon. HaroLp KNvuTsoON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


HONORABLE Sir: At a recent declamation contest held at the Alfred 
Corning Clark House in this city I entered as one of the contestants. 
For my recitation I chose your speech delivered on April 5 entitled 
“Two Wrongs Do Not Make One Right” and was chosen first-prize 
winner. The judges and many in the audience afterwards complimented 
me upon the subject. 

Though I may not ss the speaking opty that you have, still 
it was the contents of the speech that decided in my favor. | chose 
your speech because I felt the same way as you did on the subject 
matter, and that made me put much more feeling in my talk. 

I thought it my duty to write and inform you of my success and 
also to thank and congratulate you for that speech. 

Very truly, yours, 
Samvugrt B. Reis? 


The Chesapeake & Delaware Canal. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


‘HON. ALBERT F. POLK, 


OF DELAWARE, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 


Saturday, June 16, 1917. 


Mr. POLK. Mr. Speaker, in view of the many thoroug! ¢%- 
aminations, surveys, and reports made by the highest mili:'y 
engineering authorities of this Government, and the repor's of 
commissions appointed by the President of the United Si:'°s 
under authority of Congress, upon the project of uniting th? 
great Delawzre and Chesapeake Bays by canal, all of which 
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<aid reports are matters of public record in the shape of Senate 
oy House documents, and all of which have recommended either 
the construction of such canal or the acquisition of the Chesa- 
neake & Delaware Canal, it would seem unnecessary at this 
time to go into detail either as to the facts or merits of the 
project; but as the minority members of the committee state 
that “they feel the House should have a thorough understand- 
ing of what the condemnation of the Chesapeake & Delaware 
Canal really means,” and as that is just what those who favor 
the project want and there is nothing to conceal, for if the spot- 
lizht of publicity and investigation has ever been turned upon 

iy proposed governmental project this project has had such 
jicit directed upon it for a period of upward of 40 years, and 
not once in that time has there been an adverse report by any 
eomumission, committee, or board of military engineers, I propose 
to state only the facts ascertained and the conclusions reached 
hy those who have, officially and unoflicially, made a thorough 
and impartial study of the project. 

In Senate Document No. 215, second session Fifty-ninth 
Songvess, there appears a full report of the hearings, proceed- 
ings, and conclusions of the commission appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States in 1906, under authority of joint reso- 
iution No. 87, approved June 28, 1906, to examine and report 
nnon a reute for the construction of a free and open waterway 
io connect the waters of the Chesapeake and Delaware Bays, 
of which commission Gen. Felix Agnus, of Baltimore, was 
chairman. In this report the following is the conclusion of said 
commission with respect to the commercial, military, and naval 
advantages of such canal, which sets forth these advantages 
more clearly than I could hope to do: 

‘The distance from Baltimore to Philadelphia will be shortened by 323 
miles, from Baltimore to the mouth of the Delaware Bay by 184 miles, 
by the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal. Vessels can proceed from 
Baltimore to the mouth of the Delaware with full protection in weather 
when it would be hazardous to venture into the open sea, 

The history of this canal project across the Marvlund and Delaware 
Peninsula has been a constant emphasis of its advantage to commerce. 

At each of the public hearings in Baltimore, Wilmington, and 
Philadelphia, the business organizations of the city were repre- 
sented by committees of leading citizens and speakers, includ- 
ing Representatives in Congress, members of the judiciary, and 
officers of the city and State. The commission found in these 
creat cities—and elsewhere also—a remarkably efficient and 
practically unopposed deman+l for the ship canal. 

So many forceful speeches were made at the hearings that it 
is difficult te choose from them, but because of his well-known 
conservatism and his high standing with the American people, 
these words from the distinguished jurist, Hon. George Gray, at 
the Wilmington meeting, seemed to be especially pertinent: 

Anyone who looks at the map or, indeed, any map of this region can 
understand why as early as 200 years ago it occurred to the intelligent 
veyagers to this country that a canal across this narrow neck of land 
would be a necessity of the future. It was talked about i50 years be- 
fore it was accomplished, 2nd across that upper narrow portion of the 
peninsula a canal was at last put which has served largely to promote 
the commerce of cur country and this region. No one can overestimate 
the advantage it has been between the North and the South. The coal, 
lumber, and general merchandise which has found a cheap passage has 
been a considerable advantage. 

Now that the country has grown in wealth and population it is a 
natura! sequence that attention should be called to its important rela- 
tion to the country at large. A great deai of the commerce of the 
Chesapeake Bay from Baltimore, from Washington, and_ all the 
‘luents of the Chesapeake Bay go up that canal. Now, if it was a 
ship canal it would connect the two geographical divisions of the coun- 
iry—all that country east of the Hudson—with the country that lies 
West and south of the Chesapeake. That little obstruction compels an 
ocean voyege of several hundred miles, and there is to be considered 
not only the distance, but the expense. ‘The plan for the canal should 
commend itself to the Representatives of all the country. You could 
hot contradict the propositions which these simple facts support. It 
Wi uld be of immense importance. Whether you are in favor of liberal 
‘ppropriations or not, it has every argument that it would be for the 
better support of the National Government. 

ven stronger testimony may be found in the action of the com- 

















mercial bodies and other public organizations of the cities and towns 
along the Atlantic seaboard, the more important of which are con- 
tained in the records of public nearings on file with the proceedings of 


the commission, 
_ fhe significant development of the public hearings was the convic- 
tion of leading business and transportation experts that the railroads 
-- the Atlantic seaboard were having great difficulty in handling 
= ights and that the extraordinary growth of the country’s business 
na¢ already taxed them to the limit of their facilities. In the Eastern 
busienan freight congestion has become a serious embarrassment to 
the rise of the railway caused the decline of the canal until recently, 
When the railway could not meet all the public demands. 
it is — unfortunate that there are no satisfactory statistics of our 
coastwise trade, although it represents many times the value of our 


foreign commerce, 

“ he fact that vessels engaged in coastwise trade are not required to 

diticatt of their manifests at the customhouses makes the record 
The projected canal across the Maryland-Delaware Peninsula would 

thee ae fonably be a great convenience to foreign shipping. ‘The view 
at it would not be used by ocean-going ships is the same contention 
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that arose when the other great ship canals were built, but their 
tory has shown that when the ehannel is cut the ships will al 
take the shortest course. A 

The Delaware and Chesapeake Bays have a shore line of 2.500 miles 

: - as il aye? i its 
with 500 tributary streams and more than 10,000 registered vessels ° 

The commerce of the Delaware and Chesapeake Bay rist red. ind 
otherwise, has oeen estimated all the way from 50,000,000 to 90.000. 000 
tons annually. This is much larger than the tonnage of the entire 
annual foreign commerce of the United States. a 

Of the registered tonnage traffic in a recent compilation, 25.872 167 
were on Delaware Bay points and 24,151,932 on Chesapeake Kay points 
These figures, nowever, do not include the undocumented and un- 
— tonnage traffic, which would add nearly 100 per cent to the 

otal. 

Considerably less than one-tenth of the traffic on the Delaware and 
Chesapeake Bays and their various points belongs to foreign comm 
The great value of the proposed cana! would be in facilitating the « 
wise trade. 

It is estimated that at least 2,000,000 tons of coal would go through 
this canal to consumers farther north. Under the present conditions 
much of this coal has to make a detour by way of the Capes, and often 
the vessels must lie at Hampton Roads 10 or 12 days, and even 2 
weeks, waiting a shift of wind. 

The experts who appeared before the commission believe that the 
canal would cheapen coal for the New England points. Lumber will be 
an important item. Its movement northward from the Carolinas and 
other Southern States is much hampered by the inadequacy of the pres 
ent canal. With a free canal the coast would be about half the present 
rate, according to the experience of the lumber trade on the Great 
Lakes. 

Coal and lumber have been mentioned, but they are only two of the 
numerous products, among which may be counted cotton, corn, staves, 
hog products, poultry, and vegetabies, live stock, hay, fisheries, tobacco, 
coke, wool, potatoes, peanuts, phosphate, turpentine and resin, zine, 
and stone. 

It is estimated that the South each year has over $2,000,000,000 
worth of raw materials. <A very considerable part of all this seeks 
northern markets, and in return the North sends machinery and sup- 
plies of all kinds. All this movement would be aided by the proposed 
canal. The manufacturing interests touched by waterways, which this 
canal would connect, and of which it would become part, have an an- 
nual total production of considerably more than $1,000,000,000. 

Many of the great industrial concerns have located on the seaboard, 
so as to have the advantage of cheap transportation. 

It is the commission’s opinion that the deep-water canal across the 
upper end of the peninsula would be of very great advantage to com- 
merce. It would give the West a seaboard more than 100 miles nearer 
the ocean than it now has. It would relieve hundreds of vessels of the 
necessity of a dangerous sea route, which in years gone by has cost 
tens of millions of dollars in wrecks. It would save time and expense 
to the trade movements of the whole country. It would immediately 
affect the 11,000.000 people upon the two bays and their tributaries, 
and would contribute to the interests of all the: population, it would 
stimulate production, and be of direct financial benefit to American 
industries. The commission believes the commercial advantage will 
fully justify the expen?!ture of the funds necessary to complete the 
work. 

In a general strategic sense the military advantages of the proposed 
ship canal appear most prominently in the channel offered for the 
rapid transit of naval vessels from one bay to the other to concen- 
trate against hostile naval fleets or for the breaking of blockades. 

To make the canai thus available at all times its termini must be 
thoroughly protected by sufficient coast defenses to render its passage 
at all times open. This is at present secured on the Delaware for the 
Chesapeake & Delaware Canal route by existing defense and on the 
Chesapeake by the defenses of Washington, Baltimore, and Hampton 
Roads, which an attacking naval force would hesitate to leave in its 
rear, sheltering cruisers that could demolish its boats of communication 
and supply. But full strategie use of the canal would be secured only 
by adequate coast defense at each terminus. If is not considered that 
a project for the defense of the Chesapeake terminus lies within the 
scope of this report, as such project should receive careful considera 
tion by competent board of military engineers. The cost would be 
practically the same for either route. 

Assuming, however, that both termini are to be properly defended, 
the canal itself offers many advantages to such defense by the ready 
means ef intercommunication afforded. The canal would permit the 
prom»)t interchange of troops and munitions between the coust bat 
teries, and particularly of the submarines, scout boats, and const-d 
fense monitors, that now form an important factor in seacoast defense, 
thus minimizing the number required for a complete defense 

Another important feature of the canal would be the obstacle pre 
sented by it as an adjunct for land defenses. These would serve 
a base for troops operating to break up military occupation of th 
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peninsula or to check advances therefrom without reembarcatio hould 
such occupation become effective. A geographical study of the Atlanti 
coast of the United States as at present defended shows the peninsula 
of Maryland and Delaware as the most vulnerable and suitable place 
for the location of a base for land operations, should our Navy be 
driven from the seas. This was demonstrated by history in the War 


of 1812. 

The line of the canal property defended would also prevent the clos- 
ing of- land communications to the coast forts on the Delaware in case 
their reduction by siege should be attempted with a view to opening 
the way for a naval advance on Philadelphia Should the proposed 
Sassafras route be selected for the route of the canal, aciditional 
defenses would be required on the Delaware to protect the entrance 
and prevent distant bombardment of vessels in the canal. Such de- 
fense would require the expenditure of over $2,000,000 for the aban- 
donment of the present defenses of the Delaware and their reestallish 
ment at 2 point farther down the river, probably in the vicinity of 
Listons Point. 

The Civil War developed the enormous value of the present canal 
as a means of transportation of troops, supplies, and prisoner Whil 
our railroad facilities have greatly increased since that time, it i 
easily conceivable that in future wars or internal disturbances the 
proposed ship canal would very likely prove an important adjunct 


to rail transportation and possibly a vital factor in -ampaign hou 
rail transportation be interrupted by accidents, strikes, or hostile raids 
The experts of the present Naval General Board would be satisfied 


for the canal to pass vessels of 16-foot draft and 60-foot beam; in 
other words, monitors, torpedo boats, and destroyers, The commis 
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sion fully agrees that the principal naval uses of the proposed canal 
would probably be as stated and is inclined to think that for the 
present purposes a canai vf 30-foot or perhaps of even 27-foot draft 
woenld be ample. It further believes that just as many battleships will 
be required with as without the canal, as it would plainly not be 
witnin the province of the heaviest of the fighting units to remain 
in harbor entrance for local defense. 

However, it is the opinion of the commission that the experts look 
too much to victory and ignore such conditions as defeat or at least 
heavy punishment in battle. 

While the General Board of the Navy may not recognize the piuba- 
bility of transference of the battle fleet as a whole through the Chesa- 
peake & Delaware Canal, it is not difficult to conceive of that Seet, 
badly crippled in a general engagement at sea, limping home in detail 
to be divided for repairs amung several such navy yards as Norfolk, 
League Island, and New York. When repairs are finished the safer 
and better way to assemble would be by way of the ship canal, either 
to the Delaware or the Chesapeake. 

It is the opinion of the commission that aside from commercial uses 
the construction of the proposed canal will be of great strategic value 
as an adjunct te our sand and naval forces. 

I would like to read part of a statement made before the 
Atlantic Deeper Waterways Association in 1915 by a gentleman 
who has given years of study of this project, Hon. WILrarp 
Sautseury, a Senator from the State of Delaware and now 
President pro tempore of the United States Senate: 

I have gone into this question of the acquisition of the Chesapeake 
& Delaware Canal as I would examine the most important law case 
I ever had, where clients of mine might become interested to the extent 
of millions of dollars. I have acted. so far as I could voiwnteer my 
services in this examination, as the counsel of the Government, and 
every word I have said I believe would. be approved by any open-minded 
man who will exhaustively examine the reports of Government engi- 
neers, of commissions, and committees of Congress. They are many in 
number and extend over a period of 42 years, beginning in 1872 and 
ending last April. 

Let me give you as briefly as I can some of the undisputed 
facts about the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal. It is a little 
less than 14 miles long from the entrance at Delaware City to 
the outlet at Chesapeake City. The distance from Philadelphia 
to Delaware City by water is 42 miles, from Chesapeake City 
to Baltimore 56 miles, making a total distance between these 
two great cities by water 112 miles. The canal will pass vessels 
220 feet long, having 9 feet draft and 24 feet beam. The dis- 
tance by water compared with rail between Baltimore and 
Philadelphia is 96 miles by rail against 112 by water. Freight 
delivered in Philadelphia to the small boats plying through the 
eanal at 5 o’clock in the afternoon is landed at Baltimore at 7 
o'clock the next morning, while the average time for freight 
deliveries by rail is something like two to three days. 

The gross earnings of the canal from tolls on vessels passing 
through it for the past four years have averaged about $175,000 
annually; its cost of operation has averaged $65,000, leaving a 
net annual income from operation of $110.000. The interest on 
its bonded indebtedness of $2,602,950 at 4 per cent is $104,118, 
leaving a net annual income above all charges of about $6,000. 
The interest on its bonds was some years ago decreased from 
5 per cent to 4 per cent and has been earned and paid. 

Its average annual gross earnings between the years 1864 and 
1874 approximated $400,000, and during the same period its 
average annual operating cost was about $130,000, leaving 
$270.000 for charges and dividends. 

There are 10,006 boats engaged in the commerce of the two 
great bays and their tributaries, which have a shore line of 
2.500 miles, and the commerce of these waters is over 100,000,000 
tons annually. 

On the Delaware Bay and tributaries and on Chesapeake Bay 
and its tributaries we have a combined traffic, as shown by the 
report of the Chief of Engineers of the United States Army, 
exceeding 50,000,000 tons annually; and if to this the undocu- 
mented and unregistered tonnage is added, which includes the 
vast amount handled daily by thousands of local trading beats, 
the tonnage is estimated to exceed 100,000,000 tons; and this 
tonnage is almost equally divided between the two bays—the 
tonnage of Delaware Bay and River and tributaries for 1912, 
as I compile it from the engineer's report, aggregating 26,267,355 
short tons, while the tonnage on the Chesapeake Bay and 
tributaries, which I am not sure is as accurate as the other fig- 
ures, and in some respects is possibly duplicated, amounts to 
36,333,489 tons. 

In 1904 (H. Rept. No. 2725, 58th Cong., 2d sess.) the com- 
bined tonnage of the two bays and tributaries was stated to be 
almost exactly 50,000,000 tons, anc from a statement of the De- 
partment of Commerce, Bureau of Navigation, the registered 
tonnage, represented by 4,391 sailing vessels, steam vessels, and 
barges, was six hundred and ninety-two thousand and some 
hundred tons. 

The population of the States to be immediately benefited by 
the canal is about one-sixth of the total population of the 
United States, and estimated at 14,092,627 people. 

Last year—1913—5,778 boats passed through the canal, carry- 
ing 908,689 tons of freight, an average of less than 200 tons to 
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ach vessel, boat, or barge. This is not a small traflie, )y 
Government engineers have estimated, declaring their esti), 
to be conservative, that this tonnage on a 12-foot canal sy 
now recommended would be 2,537,000 tons, and the annu:)| 
ing to commerce, as estimated by the Board of Engines 
the Government shall take over the canal, widen it to ( 
and deepen it to 12 feet, will be $1,414,000. The cost, im 
the acquisition of the canal at a reasonable figure, wil! 
tween seven and eight millions of dollars, which provides 
purehase price of the canal of $2.514,000. It is believed 
the canal cao be condemned for this figure, although the 
boards of engineers have estimated that the Govern 
duplicate the canal, would have to expend $3,700,000. 1), 
timate as te the cost of reproduction is itemized in Senat 
ument No, 215, Fifty-ninth Congress, second session, p:: 
Government engineers have consistently and uniformly | 
mended its purchase for $2.514,000. The approaches { 
canal at its Delaware end are defended by the forts . 
Delaware and New Jersey shores as well as an old fortit 
in midstream, and the Chesapeake end is above the imy 
defenses of the whole of the Chesapeake Bay. There 
difficulties in the deepening and enlargement of the can: 
deed, no rock work even will be necessary. 

Ten lives is the average death toll taken by the sea 
rough outside passage between the Delaware and \j 
Capes. One of my colleagues asked me when I was urgi: 
matter in the Senate, what the Atlantic Ocean was ther 
not to sail boats on, and I told him 10 lives could be sav; 
nually and proved it by official reports, and then I chowe: 
that this canal shortened the water passage between Ba: 
and Philadelphia-by 308 miles, and between Baltimore a: 
York, by going out the Delaware Capes instead of the Vir: 
Capes, by 180 miles. Indeed it will materially short 
distance from Baltimore to Europe. 

Believing as I do in the great utility this canal woul) |) 
the commerce of the country with even the small improvern, 
its deepening to 12 feet would make, believing as I do {| 
demonstration of this canal at that depth will prove absolut 
to the Government the great desirability that it should lx 
a ship canal through which our warships may be concentrated 
for the defense of our country in time of war, I feel that | 
would be unpatriotic if I did not urge that this work shoul 
be taken up by the Government. I believe it is now in a jwsi- 
tion where we will soon have the last word on this project s) 
far as the able engineers of the Army and Navy can say t 
word. When after the most careful study and consideration of 
all the reports which have been made on this project by © killed 
engineers of the Army engaged in work on waterways t) the 
committees of both Houses of Congress made by commis: 
in the membership of which civilians were included, one | 
convinced that there can not be two opinions on a proposit 
by men who have sufficient intelligence and industry to | 
the facts, one is inclined to be somewhat impatient wit! 
trifling and almost unintelligent criticism or questions 
concerning it. 

When it became impossible in the last Congress to start this 
great project by an appropriation, feeling absolutely co t 
that no capable engineer could make an unfavorable re}. 
this project, I offered and secured the passage in the Senate 
of a resolution directing the Secretary of War to secure, pre- 
pare, and report to the Senate summaries of the reports «! thie 
Government commissions, officers, and engineers here 
made, and such facts, information, and opinions of bors ou! 
officers of the Army and Navy as he may deem proper or |cr! 
nent as to the advantages or disadvantages, commerci:!. | 
or military, of the acquisition of the Chesapeake & I 
Canal by the United States, with such information as | 
secure as to the price at which the property can be pur 

In my judgment, gentlemen, when the Secretary respor > | 
that resolution in a report setting out the facts known 
Government regarding the canal, its great possibilities f 
to commerce and the national defense, there will be no 
criticism or objection to the action of the Government in ("5 
over this property and making it available in the br 
sense and in the biggest way for commercial, naval, and 1 
purposes, 

I believe in this great work. I believe its greatness 
demonstrated and its benefits certified to by the best en 
and the highest officials in this branch of the Governinc! 
ice, and on the report which will be made pursuant t 
resolution I pin my faith that there will be a start mace | 
Government in the development of that waterway for coli! 
and defense. I believe this waterway will come to be u~ 


the great ships of the United States; I believe its usef 
will be so proven that the Government will soon proceed. |" 
its practical development has shown the people of this cou '' 














its great advantages, to extend northward a canal which may 
be similarly used between deep water in the Delawire River 
and New York Bay. 

I do not believe that anyone shoukld advocate this latter work 
until the small and less expensive work is done and demonstrates 
its usefulness and success, but when the two are completed then 
the enormous advantages to this country will be self-evident. 
The whole fleet of the United States without knowledge of an 
attacking force could be concentrated anywhere on our Atlantic 
seaboard from Narragansett Bay to the Virginia Capes. Should 
such concentration ever be needed for defense the velue of such 
a passageway would be incalculable. Can anyone to-day com- 
pute the value to the German Empire, either in money or for 
defense, of the great but less important military canal at Kiel? 

Our greatest warships last only a few years. At the end of 
10 years they go into the second line of defense, I believe, be- 
eause they huve become partially obsolete and outclassed. For 
jess than the cost of one warship this great project may be 
demonstrated. For the cost of a few warships the whole great 
project may be accomplished with a saving to the commerce of 
the country of 20 per cent on this investment, and 1,000 per 
cent advantage for the military and naval defense of this coun- 
try over that of Germany’s great military canal at Kiel. 

The Secretary of War, in response to the resolution referred 
te by Senator Sautssury, transmitted to the United States 
Senate at the first session Sixty-fourth Congress, certain infor- 
mation relative to the proposed acquisition of the Chesapeake & 
Delaware Canal, the prebable cost thereof, and as to the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages, commercial, naval, and military of 
the acquisition of said canal by the United States, and that 
report fully justified the faith expressed by Senator SAuLsBury 
above quoted, and the judgment of those who have for years been 
advocating this project as a means of national defense and com- 
mercial expansion. I desire to read the report of the War 
College Division of the General Staff upon the question of the 
military advantages of the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal, it 
having been referred to said division by the Secretary of War: 

Wak DEPARTMENT, 
OFVICE OF THE CHIEF OF STAFF, 
Washington, February 27 

Memorandum for the Chief of Staff. 

Subject: Military advantages of the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal. 

1. There is returned herewith a memorandum, with attached papers, 
on the above subject, dated February 24, 1915, from the Secretary of 
War to the Chief of Staff. wherein three questions are submitted : 

(a) The military advantage, if any, of the existence of this canal. 

(b) Whether a canal along this line would be of any military ad 
vantage ; and if so, what? 

(cy) What enaracter and size the canal would have to be in order to 
be of any advantage ? 

These questions apparently 
plated canal along this line 

2. In answer to (a). it is believed that the existing canal has 
some value as it exists to-day as an obstacle to the advance of a 
hostile expedition landing on the west bank of Delaware Bay and 
advancing against Wilmington and Philadelphia. The fine, unde 
fended harbor at Lewes, Del., makes such a ianding a probability. rhe 
canal, especially 2¢ the locks, is so narrow, only 24 feet at the locks. 
as to form an obstacle not very formidable, The canal is too small for 
the passage of submarines or other naval craft that would be used for 
preventing the landing of troops from hostile transports, and too small 


1915. 


refer both to the present and contem 


and obstructed by locks for rapid transport of troops and material 
from one bay to the other. ; d 
3. As to (b)}. a sea-level canal along this same line would be of 


very great military importance from the following points of view: 

(a) For the movement of submarines and other craft that must con- 
stitute an important part of our coast defense system. 

(b) As forming an almost tmpassable obstacle to the passage of 
troops advancing to :.ttack Wilmington or Philadelphia from the penin- 
sula between Delaware and Chesapeake Bays, 

(c) For the transport of men and material of the Ceast Artillery and 
the Coast Artillery support from one bay to the other. 

4. The first of the points enumerated in paragraph 3 
one, because submarines and other small craft are believed to be at 
present an integral part of the seacoast defense, for use not only 
against naval attack on the harbors but in a still more important sense 
against transports attempting to land a hostile foree on our shores 
in case of che defeat of our Navy. Seacoast defenses reach no farther 
than the range of their guns, and it is impossible to distribute mobile 
army troops at all possible landing places to prevent the tanding of 
troops without so frittering away the army in small detachments as 
to render it almost impossible to collect them for united action. A 
canal such as proposed would allow the whole force of submarines, etc., 
to be Feld in one of the two bays and used with equa! efficiency in 
either. Without the canal the force of submarines, ete., must be 
livided between the two bays, and to reinforce one another they must 
attempt a passage by the outside, a distance of over 200 miles as 
against about 15 miles by the canal. 

A canal along chis line and one from Delaware Bay to New York 
Harbor would make a landing of hostile troops almost impossible be 
tween Narragansett Bay and Chesapeake Bay, and the construction of 
a is an important step toward the accomplishment of this 

5. As an obstacle and a part of the land defense of Wilmington and 
Philadelphia, a canal suited for other eommercial and naval purposes 
would be of great importance. Defended by a few troops and smai! 
gunbeats, sach an obstacle (of the size recommended below) would 
hardly. be crossed, and it is not believed that it would be attempted. 

6. As a means of transport it has a measure of value for the easy 
transportation of men and material between the fortifications of Dela- 
ware Bay and of Baltimere. 


is a military 
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7. As to 1 (c). the objects set forth in paragraph 3 abo an 
obtained by a sea-level canal having a ad pth of 18 feet at mea sae 
water and a bottem width of about 150 feet While tides of 6 feet to 
10 feet prevaii in the waters at the ends of the canal. investigation ha 
shown that guard lovks will not be necessary and that an open canal 
will be entirely feasibie. oo 

M. M. Macon 
Brigadier G ral, C} f of War ¢ D 

I concur, 

j . Tasker H. Br 
Brigadier General, United States Army, Acting Chief of Staff 

I concur. 

LINDLEY M. Garr 
Secretary 


The history of the past has proven the value of this « 
a& means of defense. During the Civil War the part it playve: 
was a most important one. It kept the Army of the Potorin 


in the field; it fed it; it elothed it; and furnished it. wit! 
ammunition. Capt. Philip Reybold, in an address before tin 
commission, Whose report [ have referred to and rend portions 
of, set forth its extraordinary value to the Government durin 
the Civil War in the following account: 
Just look over to Bermuda, oniy 600 miles off your coast, 

harbors, coaling stations, and dry docks, and to Halifax, where th 
same conditions exist near your main border—harber bases te larhe 


great fleets of battleships, cruisers, and armor clads—bases from 
they can re cent out to scour our coast We are taught from 


boyhood that history repeats itself, and there is some history that w 





Want this Goverument to take steps to prevent its ever being re peated 
On the 24th day of August, 1814. the Battle of Bladen 

fought, and the British, under Gen. Ross and Admiral Cockburn. « iy 
tured Washington, burning the Capitol, White House, and all th 
publie buildings. The American people do not want that repeated 
Suppose to-morrow that the lookout at Cape Hatteras or Kittyhawk 
should send a messa fying over the wires that a foreign feet was 
heading for the Chesapeake Capes with their battle flags flying. would 
not a ship canai, then, atong the line of the ¢ hesapeake & lelaware 
Canal be worth $20,000,000 to the Government, through which batt 
ships from League Island could be rushed and stop that fleet before 


reached the mouth of the Potomac? It was this disaster that resulted 
in the building of the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal, and that is why 
the Government contributed $450,000 toward its construction. 

Now, sir, as you sit in that chair, do you realize what au importa 


part this little canal, with its locks only 24 feet wide and 10 P 
feet of water over its sills, has played in the history of this metry 
Do you realize that if that canal had not existed in April, that 
the session of the Congress of the Confederacy that convened in Rich 
mond would not have been held there? They would have heen sitting 
in the same ball where Dr. Burton sits to-day, with so much henor to 
his State, and the same flag would have floated over the dome of the 
building. Now, let us see On Wednesday, the 17th dav if April, 
Virginia seceded from the Union, and was starting her troops north 
to go to Washington There was not a bandtul of troops in that city 
nor a breastwork thrown up, and the Federal Government tarted its 
troops south You knew what happened in Baltimore on Friday. t 
19th of April, as the Sixth Massachusetts passed through. and that 
night every bridge on the Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washington Ra 
road was burned from Baltimore to the Susquehanna River at tota 
destroyed, and the feaeral Government had absolutely no tmenns of 
transporting troops along tne seaboard by rail to Washington. In fact, 
all land communication was severed. 

On Saturday, the 20th, the Government seized all the propells tenm- 
ers in Philadelphia that could pass through the Chesapeake & Delaware 
Canal, and how well | remember that Saturday night as they steamer! 
down the Delaware River and passed through the canal, and befor: 
daylight in the mornines they were at Perryville, and just as the sun 
Was peeping up over th horizon the trains arrived at Baltimore with 
the troops, where they were rushed on board of steamers and hurried 
away down the Chesapeake to Annapolis, and by way ot t p 
Junction to Washington, and when that body of troops arrive 
Capital the Confederate outposts were at the Virginia end of the I 
tridge, and for the uext 60 days this Chesapeake & Delaware Canal 
was the key to the whole F.deral situation. 

The Potomac was closed by a series of Datteries from Aqu Cr ; 
to its mouth and its waters were patrolled by a steamer let 
Page, which the Confederates had converted into a inboat pp 
there had been no canal. what then would bave happened Ve ‘ 
have never heard the ery of “All quiet on the Delaware,” ane 
that soaked into Virginia soil would have been poured out In Penns 
vania and New Jersey, and reconstruction would have take ! n 
the North instead of the South. This canal throughout the w ! 
played a most important part; it kept the Army of the Poton nm tt 
field, it fed them, it clothed them, and furnished them with their am- 
munition and all other stor-s 

Now, sir, if this tittie canal, with locks only 24 feet wice and only 
10 feet of water over its sills, was so vital then, what wou i ship 
canal be along its vourse if a foreign fleet was on our coast ‘ake 
the Kiel Ship Canal it is 64 miles long and cost Germany $40,000,000 
but it saves just two days steaming around the peninsula of Denmuat 
Experts estimate ‘hat ‘anal as being equal to 15 battleships to (i 
many as a means >f defense. Take this peninsula of Delaware, Ma 
land, and Virginia, it takes 48 hours to steam from the Delawar nl 
around to the Chesapeake end, and if you had a ship 


through those 14 miles of peninsuia it would be worth a whole flr to 
the United States, as one fleet would be able to do the wor f two; 
and it seems to me, sir, taking that side of the question and ¢! 
merciai side, that the shorter the canal and ! 
south it runs the better it wil! be for both the 
interests, 

Whea this great chain of canals, 
finished, then you can load your coal barge i 
through to Duluth, and when the coal is dischar 
fron ore, carry it vack te Sparrows Point, : 
a steamsbip tu carry ihe products of the B: 
the Panama Canal! to Valparaiso or China. 

Mr. Crezier. As we are making a public 
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Now, Mr. Speaker, having presented a true and accurate state- 
ment of facts relative to this project, I am willing to leave to 
the fair judgment of this House whether the Chesapeake & 
Delaware Canal is a “ rotten, obsolete canal,” or whether it is a 
meritorious project from both a commercial and military point 
of view. 

There was a time when abuse was mistaken for argument, but 
not so now, and I do not believe the membership of this House 
will permit its judgment to be warped by such means, 

The acquisition and development of this canal by the United 
States as a free and open waterway to connect the Delaware and 
Chesapeake Buys has been recommended time and time again 
by the highest military engineers of the Government, among 
them being Gen. Thomas L, Casey, Col. Craighill, Gen. Bixby, Col. 
Black, Col. Flagler, Capt. Turtle, Gen. Humphreys, and Admiral 
Dewey, because of its value in promoting commerc.al expansion 
and as a means of defense. Do you believe these gentlemen 
would recommend that the Government acquire, either by pur- 
chase or condemnation, “a rotten, obsolete, canal ”? 

Do you believe Judge Gray, than whom no man enjoys to a 
greater extent the confidence of his fellow citizens of the entire 
country, would advocate the Government taking over “a rotten, 
obsolete canal” to give “a splendid opportunity for owners of 
worthless stock and depreciated bonds to dispose of them to the 
Government,” as stated in the minority report? 

Do you believe that Senator Sau_ssury, who has been so 
honored by his native State as to elect him to the United States 
Senate and by his colleagues elected President pro tempore of 
the Senate. would stand sponsor for a scheme to unload on the 
Government “a rotten and obsolete canal”? 

You know as well as I do that they would not. 

In consideration of these facts. can you doubt the merit of 
this project? It is meritorious, and it should have been ac- 
quired and developed by the Government years ago. Had this 
been done four yeurs ago, when it was so strongly urged, it 
would have been completed and in full operation to-day, and we 
would have had previded, as a means of defense of Philadelphia, 
Wilmington, Baltimore, and the Nation’s Capital City, and the 
country of the Middle States lying back of them, “such an 
obstacle, defended by a few troops and small gunboats, as would 
hardly be crossed, and it is not believed would be attempted,” 
as is aptly stated by Gen. Macomb in his report to the Secretary 
of War. 

I know it has been argued that this project is not a war emer- 
gency measure, but I believe it is, and a very important one at 
that, for in case of attempted invasion the attempt in all prob- 
ability would be made at a point where a means of defense such 
as this would be necessary to prevent attacks upon the large 
cities of the middle Atlantic seaboard and check any attempted 
invasion of the interior by a foreign enemy. That part of the 
coast which would most likely be selected by’an enemy for such 
purpose would probably be the west bank of the Delaware Bay, 
and, as Gen. Macomb says, “the fine, undefended harbor at 
Lewes, Del., makes such a landing a probability.” This very 
part of the coast is the key to an invasion of the interior. Shall 
we go on in the future as we have in the past, without making 
any effort at preparedness to defend ourselves against such un 
obvious danger, resting secure in the thought that no such at- 
tempt would be made? If we do, I am afraid we will have a rude 
awakening when it is too late. 

What really constitutes a war-emergency measure? Mercly 
provision for raising an army and building a navy, issuing bonds, 
providing for revenue, food control, and conservation, or must 
we, in order to carry into effect successfully these things, also 
provide for supplying the Army and Navy with the necessary 
means of transportation, with food and clothing, and to effec- 
tually carry out any scheme of food control and conservation 
provide the means necessary for its proper distribution, and to 
put the country into such a shape of defensive preparedness as 
to meet any contingency which might present itself? 

If this is the correct and sensible view of it, I believe it abso- 
lutely necessary as a war measure that the rivers and harbors of 
the country should be put and kept in a state of usefulness in 
view of the serious situation with regard to congestion of freight 
traffic on the railroads of the country, and the seriousness of 
the situation can not be overestimated, for all over the country 
railroad terminals are overwhelmed and thousands of cars 
loaded with nonperishable freight are standing idle in the yards 
and on the sidings of the railroads. 

I know personally that this condition exists in my own State 
and I doubt not the same condition exists elsewhere. We will 


have to use all available means of transportation this year to 
handle the foodstuffs, munitions, and so forth, and I believe 
it will present a very troublesome problem, but give the coun- 
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try the increased facilities that the proposed rivers and harbors 
projects contemplate and provide for, at the earliest possibic 
moment, and no matter what difficulties we may have to meet 
in the immediate future by reason of the stress of wur, we 
will be in the best shape possible to handle such problems as 
may be presented. 

Of course, if we had the power to know how long the war 
will continue, and what the outcome of it would be, and assur- 
ance of no further hostilities which we would be called upon 
to meet, we might view all these things in a different light. 
We all hope—we all believe that the ingenuity and the in- 
domitable spirit of the American people, in conjunction with 
those who are our allies in the present struggle, will win this 
war. But do we know? What would happen if the allied 
forces in France should not be successful? Do any of you 
doubt that in such an event the United States would have to de- 
fend its coast from invasion by the most ruthless and inhuman 
force that the civilized world has ever known, an enemy who 
stops at no brutality and to whom the word “ humanity” has 
been lost in the lust for power. 

Then why is not every effort made for every sort of prepared 
ness a war emergency measure? Why delay until we are face 
to face with such a contingency. 

Why should not a project that is an effort to make for im- 
mediate future preparedness be a war emergency measure? 

That is just what the project for the acquisition by the Goy- 
ernment of the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal means—a present 
effort for immediate future preparedness. 

It is meritorious, it is not a scheme to give stockholders and 
bondholders of “a rotten, obsolete canal” an opportunity to un- 
load on the Government, as is intimated in the minority report, 
as is evidenced by the support of the best thought and cleanest 
public men of the Nation, who have given it study; would make 
for commercial expansion; and from a military and naval point 
of view is of great strategic value as a means of defense of tli 
National Capital, the large commercial cities of Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, and Wilmington, the greatest powder-making plant 
in the world, upon which our Government, to a large extent, 
must depend for explosives and munitions in time of war; ani 
the key to the interior of the Middle States. 

I have tried to confine this statement to ascertained facts tlie 
truth and correctness of which can not be disputed or disproved. 
It is a plain business proposition for national preparedness sani 
security from foreign invasion within the area that would be . 
protected by this project. 

Is such a proposition worthy of your support? I believe in it, 
and I believe it is. I leave it with you for your decision, sini 
I have all confidence that such decision will be reached by calm 
and unbiased consideration, uninfluenced by unwarranted mis- 
statement of facts and abuse. 


Old Glory, The Banner of Democracy. 
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JOSEPH J. 
OF MISSOURI, 
In toe House or Representatives, 
Saturday, June 16, 1917. 
Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Speaker, under the unanimous consent 
given to me I desire to insert an address delivered by wy 


colleague [Mr. Bortaxp] before the Elks Lodge in Washingto! 
on Flag Day, June 14, 1917: 


OLD GLORY, THE BANNER OF DEMOCRACY. 


{An address delivered by Hon. Wint1amM P. Bortanp, Representative 1% 
Congress from Missouri, before re Lodge, No. 15, Benevo- 
lent _ Protective Order of Elks, at Washington, D. C., June 14, 





HON. RUSSELL, 


Brother Elks and friends, you have commemorated to- 
night with these beautiful and appropriate ceremonies the 
one hundred and fortieth anniversary of the birth of Old 
Glory. We are surely entitled at this time to call the starry 
emblem of our Nation by the affectionate title of Old Glory, 
because, with some possible obscure exception, it is the oldest 
national flag afloat to-day. We are accustomed to think and 
speak of our country as a young Nation and our flag as the 
flag of a new people, and it would startle most of us to recall 
that in the 140 years which have elapsed since the Stars and 
Stripes first kissed the breezes of the Western World, the flags 
of almost all the great nations which greeted it on June 14, 











—————— 


1777, linve disappeared and new ones have taken their places. | tries, and yet it is 


Ours is the oldest flag afloat, and our Government is the oldest 
unchunged form of government in the civilized world, 

When this flag was given to the breezes, the flae of France 
was the fleur de lis. The flag of old England w not the 
present ensign of the British Empire, but only that of the union 
of England and Seotland. The black, white, and red of united 
Germany had not come into existence, for Germany itself was 
but a seattered collection of fragmentary feudal States. United 
Italy had not been born. There is no flag in the world that I 
now recall which has survived unchanged those momentous 
yenrs, and the governinents of the world have changed with even 
ereater rapidity. France has been three times a republic and 
twiee an empire. Spain, Holland, Belgium, Norway, Sweden, 
Austria, and Portugal have been subdivided and reunited 
Porsia and Turkey have yielded to democratic tendencies. The 
fag of Japan is but little inore than half a century old, and 
n the last days even Russia and China, the oldest and most 
absolute of monarchies, have changed to republics. 

Let us not forget in our rejoicings over this auspicious day 

hat stability and success have attended this grent experiment 

f the Western World for government by the people. While our 

oughts are busy with the wonderful conception of the per- 
petuity and dignity of our institutions, let us not forget that 


Ss 


der a single banner. When this old banner flouted out in the 
rly years of our struggle for national life it sheltered beneath 

folds less than 3,000,000 immigrant pioneers, crowded in a 
rrow strip of land on the storm-tossed coast of the Atlantic. 
day it has been carried across a continent 3.000 miles in 
width, and protects a Nation of a hundred million people 
the strongest, richest, and one of the largest Natioius the world 
hus ever seen. It has been planted by the blue waters of the 
Pacific and carried beyond to the perfumed isles of Hawaii and 
to the rice fields of Manila. It gathers to-day beneath its folds 
a mighty Nation of a hundred million people, yet more uniform, 
more homogeneous, and more united in their ideals of national 
life than any other nation of the globe. 

We have been accustomed to hear from some of the sensa- 
tional writers of the magazine world that this Nation of 
was a2 mere melting pot filled with turgid streams from every 
quarter of Europe, who carried with them and retained all their 
ricial prejudices and traditional animosities; that we were a 
mere patchwork of a Nation, held together by no bond of na- 
tional feeling, but faultily and hastily stitched up by some high- 
sounding political phrase of political equality. We were told 
that as a nation we must still find ourselves, must develop and 
establish national ideals and national aspirations, and that 
then, and only then, could we hope to have such a thing as a 
national spirit. No falser statements ever escaped from the 
unguarded tongue of the sensation monger. There is no nation 
on the globe to-day so closely united in thought and feeling as 
There is no country where the common ideals are 
uniform and so universai, where the standard of living is 


ours 


ours, SO 


4) 


early alike, nor where the spirit of a united nation is so strong. | 
wuen | 
the same in every part of the Union, and the moral standards of 


Commerce knows no State lines. Political thought is 


the people do not vary with localities. From Plymouth Rock to 


the Golden Gate there stretches 3,000 miles of territory in- 
habited by a restless and progressive people, sharing one civiliza- 
tion, with one language, one literature, and one ! Still 
in the more crowded quarters of our great cities may be 


found what is known as the foreign element, but how rapidly 
do they mingle with the great ocean of Americanism around 
them. No foreign quarter can remain long isolated from the 
general influence of democracy. The first generation born on 
American soil has abandoned forever the crowded, narrow for- 
eign quarter and has mingled in the great flood of American 
people, so that it can no longer be identified. In leaving behind 
the squalid poverty of the foreign quarter, with its privations 
and its hardships, its isolation from the differences of race, 
religion, and tongue, the immigrant’s son has left behind him 
also the narrow and cramped ideals and the petty prejudices, 
the heritage of centuries of repression and misrule. 

If one lovk to-day into the faces of the average American 
audience in any place except the crowded sections peopled by 
the newest immigrants it will be impossible for him to tell the 
child of a foreign-born citizen from the child of the native sen. 
He may read the list of names of those present in the audience 
and find in that list the flavor of the history and the struggles 
of every obscure and feudal State in Europe, and yet when he 
comes to compare the list with the men before him he can not 
select out the owners of the names by any distinguishing char- 
acteristic of race, creed, or birth. The truth is, the people of 
4werica are more nearly alike than the people of any other 
great nation. Germany is the most unified of the greater coun- 


people are to-day the most homogeneous Nation gathered | 
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easy to tell the flaxen-haired Prussian of the 
north from the square-shouldered, black-browed Bavarinn of 
the south. Great Britain is itself 2 collection of little king- 
doms, and no man mistakes a Scotehman for : Lrishinan or 
either for a Welshman. In Italy it is not difficult fer x- 
perienced observer to tell the Flore e Geno rom 
the Neapolitan or the Sicilian. ‘The Austrian Empire is » col- 
lection of 17 warring nationalities, who s > alien tongues 
and resent all suggestion of a common interest. Russ | ‘ 
nuiny peoples beneath her flag that it is said ere 
nations there who do not know that other na helor 
Russian Empire. Even little Switzerland, \ \ li t 
think of as the Mountain Republic, closely knit toweth 
heroic struggles, has its money and its laws printed in 
languages, Italian, French, and Gerniuin. Yet to-da 
almost impossible for any but the well-traveled Americ fo tell 
a Massachusetts Yankee from a Texan. No foreigner hi: 
been able to discriminate between Americans by the locality 
which they were born. 

And our ideals are the same Vherever we find a communit 
of Americans, whether in staid old New Enel: lor wu i 
plains of Texas, upon the shore of Florida, in the mount 
Idaho or Montana, or on the genial coast of California, or inf 
off frozen Alaska, there springs up immediately Ly spontaneou 


growth the American ideals of equal rights and fair play, « 





the fundamental necessity of publie education, of the establish 
ment of law and order, the toleration of religious feelings, and 
the sanctity of the home. 

Nay, more; we may take a group of plain American lads 
from commonplace American homes, who have had no spe 
cial opportunities in life except to absorb in the air they 
breathe the universal principles of American democracy We 
can put them down into the jungles of the far-ori Philippines, or 
in revolution-torn Cuba or plague-infested Panama, and they 
will begin with unerring certainty the reconstruction of Ameri- 
;} can life. By the first dawn of the next day they will begin to 
clean up the community in which they live and make it 
sanitary, and American. 

In this presence I may give utterance to another thought 
whieh has been borne in upon me with inerensing force as f 
have studied the causes of this growth of Americanism. Among 
the factors which have brought about this unity of sentiment 
and loyalty to the flag there has been no more potent force than 
the influence of the great fraternities, and notubly the dis- 
tinctively American institution, the Benevolent and Protective 
Order of Elks. This order teaches patriotism and a love and 
reverence for the flag as part of its tenets. The thousands of 
members throughout the land have arned that lesson upon 
their initiation into the lodge. They hear it repeated in all 
the benutiful ceremonies and rituals, such as that in lich we 
have just tuken part. The Elks cherish the flag as one of the 
cardinal principles of their order. They never fail to com- 
memorate its special day and to keep before the people 1! 
blessing of its influence. Proudly, yet lovingly. they place if 
the pinnaele of power. It is enshrined in their hearts and ¢ 
expression in the publie anc private acts of their lives. To ¢ 
Elks, with their widespread influence in every State and « 
in our land, belongs very justly a lurge measure of the credit 
for the feeling of lovalty and devotion to the fla » Spontane 
ously exhibited by the American people in t ist few «: 
To them belongs the glory of having made Americanism 
reality. 

The very existence of fraternities is ;: rong bond of d 
moeracy. They tend to unite all men everywl before a com- 
mon altar in the acknowledgment of a conimon set of oral 
truths. They banish sectionalism, prejudice, and distrust, and 
make us realize that the things which divide us are aecidental 
and temporary, while the things which unite us are eternal. 
These common aspirations are like a golden chain to link onr 
hearts together. 

We look into the hearts of our brothers and feel that they 


acknowledge the same moral truth that we ourselves acknowl- 
edge; that they seek to be guided by the same principles by which 
we hope to govern our lives. The man who has stood upon the 


level floor of the lodge has learned two lessons: The equality o 


all and the dignity and worth of each individual. He had 
drunk deep at the very wellspring of democracy. He ha 
learned both charity and justice. Hereafter he can not feel 
the same selfish isolation from his fellow or the same contempt 
for the defects or misfortunes of others. ‘The teachings of fra- 


ternalism are directly opposite from the eult of feudalism. 
Fraternalism is democracy, feudalism is brutal discrimination 
and injustice. Hence under the all-prevailing influenee of fra- 
ternalism the power of feudalism and class distinction has dis- 
appeared, Men have come to love democracy with a passionate 
devotion very much different from the mere intellectual belief 
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in equal rights which prevailed among the advanced thinkers 
when Old Glory was first kissed by the sun. And _ to-day 
democracy is able to show to the world that it has taken root 
in men’s hearts as that old flag has stood erect through all its 
successive birthdays. 

We have been told that this country had no national life, no 
real national unity, no national ideals; that it lad no principles 
worth fighting for; that its so-called democracy was simply polit- 
ical indolence and national squalor; that it lacked all sense of 
honor founded upon patriotic devotion; that because it had no 
feudal rank, no aristocratic class, it possessed no chivalry ; that 
its whole scnse of life was sordid and greedy; and that it 
reveled in money getting and in the idle and vulgar display of 
wealth. We realize that it has been the taunt of the years gone 
by that democracy could not defend principle; that it was but 
another name for low aims and unworthy purposes. This is the 
eternal conflict between democracy and feudalism, a feudalism 
which has long outlived all sense of honor, all feelings of hu- 
manity, and all usefulness to society, and yet this fetid feudal- 
ism has taunted democracy that it could not and would not de- 
fend either its people of its principles. 

‘to those who gave such taunts and who hold such views, a 
final and crushing answer was given on June 5, 1917, when 
11,000,000 young Americans stepped forth from the ranks of the 
people on the same day and enrolled themselves to defend the 
same flag. As the sun in his course rolled across the Western 
Hemisphere that day, he awakened in every village the self- 
same spirit of Americanism, the self-same response to the call of 
the common country, the self-same devotion to the banner so 
affectionately termed Old Glory. Such an event never happened | 
in any country of the globe, and it could not happen to-day in | 
any country except our own. It is impossible to conceive that 
it should even be tried. So stupendous an event was hailed as 
incredible by the wise men of the East. It was said that it 
would take an army to raise an army in the United States, and 
therefore the United States would never have an army. 

{ trust that these critics of democracy have had their final | 
answer; that they have had an adequate lesson in the binding | 
force of free government and the principles of democracy. | 

| 
} 


Our flag is the symbol of equality. It bears in its glorious 
folds no mark which is not emblematic of equal rights. It was 
born upon the field of struggie for the rights of man. It was 
baptized with the blood of the heroes who sacrificed themselves 
to the principle of self-government and home rule. It was the 
first flag io fly the skies which contained no feudal emblem, no | 
insignia of a royal house. From the earliest dawn of history, 
flags have represented tue power of kings and nobles, and have 
been graced and adorned with all of the beauty of heraldry and 
the marks and distinctions and trappings of royalty. Men have |! 
fought for centuries under flegs which represented some kind of | 
political or spiritual lordship, but when our flag was given to the 
breeze for the first time, men fought under the flag of the free. 

Its stripes alternate red and white, representing the blood | 
and treasure of 13 revolting Colonies, and its stars, which have | 
grown in number upon the blue field representing the self-govern- 
ing States of the perpetual Union. Everywhere and through all | 
its design equality and self-government and great principles of | 
democracy are emblazoned before the world. There is a striking 
absence of the lions or dragons or the fabulous beasts which 
have marked the feudal banners, and their place has been taken 
by the equal stripes and the equal stars. Since that dawn of 
democracy’s day when the Starry Bauner of freedom and equality 





was given to the breeze we have seen the feudal ensigns dis- 
appear slowly but surely from the earth. First, the flag of 
I'rance displaced the lilies of the Bourbons with the tricolor 
of the Republic, and each step in the progress of the world has 
been me@rked by advancement of democracy and the defeat of 
feudalism. When the ancient Empire of China was shaken to 
its- foundations, the yellow dragon disappeared from the flag 
and its place was taken by the six plain stripes representing the 
Provinces of the Celestial Empire. Emblematic is this of the 
growth of democracy throughout the earth and the power of 
liberty to enlighten the world. Embiematic is it also of the 
final triumph of the principles of humanity where every man’s 
rights are as equal and his interest as sacred in the eyes of his 
country as they are in the eye of his God. The shelter of 
democracy falls equally upon the humble and the great, the 
powerful and the weak. It spurns the distinction of rank and 
the tyranny of the strong. It has adopted long since the teach- 
ings of Sacred Writ that not a sparrow falls but the Creator of 
the universe takes note of its fate. In the eyes of a democracy 
the life, the hopes, and the destiny of the humblest of its citizens 


are sacred. 


We have followed Old Glory through 140 years of its history, 
anu what it means to us we want it to mean to all the world. 
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We have seen it carried through the struggle of the infant colo- 
nies, through all the dark days of national disaster, through ihe 
bitterness of defeat, through privation and peril until the black 
midnight of Valley Forge broke into the cloudless dawn at York. 
town. We have seen it wave above the victory of Perry on Lak: 
Erie and the deathless achievement of Jackson behind his cot- 
ton bales at New Orleans. We have seen it triumph at Bue: 
Vista, at Monterey, at Cerro Gordo, and Chapultepec. W, 
have seen it sway back and forth in the mighty storm of tly 
Civil War. We nave seen it at the high-water mark of tha: 
great struggle upon the field of Gettysburg, where for three !o1, 
days under the burning sun of July the brothers who wore {| 
blue and the brothers who wore the gray hurled themsel, 
against each other in fratricidal strife until they proved | 
themselves and all of the world that they were one in courage 
one in race, and one in destiny. We have seen it with Dewey 
Manila Bay and with Sampson and Schley at Santiago, and 
shall see it carried in triumph across the bleeding fields of Fran 
and Belgium, a beacon of hope to the suffering world. Befo 
it we shall see rolled back the age-old tyranny of rank and pri 
lege until the banner of democracy shall wave in victory abo 
the last stronghold of feudalism on earth. 





Forty Feet at Hell Gate. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CHARLES LINTHICI 


OF MARYLAND, 
House or Representatives, 


M. 
In THE 
Saturday, June 16, 1917. 


Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, the necessity for deepenir: 


| the New York Harbor at Hell Gate to 40 feet is shown by {1 


editorial from the World, of New York, May 18, 1917: 
* PORTY FEET AT HELL GATE. 

To provide Cuxhaven and the Elbe with a back door at Kiel, Prussi 
engaged in an infamous war of conquest upon Denmark, and Germai 
has since poured out millions upon tiie Kaiser Wilhelm Canal. ‘| 
provide the immense naval and merchant shipping of New York, thy 
world’s greatest port, with a back door through Long Island Soun:! 
Congress has until now refused the expenditure of a comparatiy: 
trivial sum. 

A 40-foot channel to the navy yard is provided for in the new river 
and harbors appropriation bill, which takes the place of that beatm 
by filibustering in the last session. Only a 35-foot depth is provide 
for Hell Gate, the back door Navy experts are emphatic in urging that 
Hell Gate be no exception. The 40-foot channel throughout is strong|) 
advocated by Representative Murray HuLpert, the New York membc: 
of the Rivers and Harbors Committee. It takes so long to get any 
Government project started that it is important to start right. Com 
pared with the margin of efficiency the difference in cost is trivial. 

The improvement of the East Kiver as an alternative outlet of Nev 
York is a proper war emergency measure. The improvement of th 
East River as a time-saving means of expediting commerce is a pea 
economy. On both grounds the 40-foot channel should be provided. 


Aeronauties, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MURRAY HULBERT, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In rue House or REprRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, June 16, 1917. 


Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Speaker, on April 2, 1917, I introduce 
House bill 3, to establish a Department of Aeronautics, and fo 
other purposes, 

This bill provides for the creation of a Department of Aer 
nautics, with a secretary, who shall be the head thereof, to |) 
appointed by the President, by and with the advice and conse! 
of the Senate. 

To the Department of Aeronautics there shall be transferrc: 
the Aviation Section of the Signal Corps of the War Depart- 
ment and the Office of Naval Aeronautics of the Departinent 0! 
the Navy, and the President is further authorized to transfer 
to the Department of Aeronautics at any time any bureau, divi- 
sion, or other branch of the Government engaged in work per- 
taining to aeronautics, which, of course, would authorize the 
transfer of the aeronautical service in the Post Office Depart- 
ment. 
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Within the Department of Aeronautics there shall be the 
lowing bureaus: 


of Land Operations. 

of Naval Operations. 

of Rad:o Communications, 
of Construction. 

of Aeronautic Research, 

of Motor Dower. 

of Personnel and Accounts, 


(a) Bureau 
(b) Bureau 
(c) Bureau 
(d) Bureau 
(e) Bureau 
(f) Bureau 
(g) Bureau 

For the purpose of efficient organization at the outset, officers 
and enlisted men of the War Department and Navy Department, 
vho are now detailed in the aeronautical services, shall be 
transferred into the service of the department of aeronautics. 

An appropriation of $1,000,000 for administrative purposes is 
provided for. 

The counterpart of this bill was introduced in the Senate by 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. Surepparp], and is known as 8. 80. 

Hearings upon this bill were begun before a subcommittee— 
of which Senator Sueprparp is chairman—of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, on Tuesday, June 12, 1917, and Rear 
Admiral Robert E. Peary, United States Navy, Lieut. Col. 
L. W. B. Rees, of the Royal Flying Corps, British Army, and 
Mr. Howard BE, Coffin, chairman of the aircraft production bu- 
reau of the Council of National Defense, have already appeared 
before that committee and been heard. 

Rear Admiral Peary will resume his testimony on Monday, 
June 18, and will be followed by Mr, J. Bernard Walker, 
editor in chief, Scientific American, Gen. George W. Goethals, 
aud other noted authorities upon the subject of aeronautics. 

Under leave granted me to extend my remarks, I submit for 
the information of the House an article from the Washington 
Star of June 16, 1917: 

AIRMEN OF THE ALLIES TO BE TRAINED IN THE 
AMERICAN TO CONSTRUCT PRACTICE MACHINES AND 
PLANTS FREE TO MAKE BATTLE PLANES. 

As United States manufacturers of aircraft are not at this time 
equipped for making battle planes, and must develop a type, but are in 
a situation to supply all the training aeroplanes needed, it is now con- 
templated that the United States shall be the great training field for 
aviators of all the allied nations. The aircraft production board of the 
Council of National Defense has formulated such plans. 

Battle craft construction would then occupy the French and British 
plants exclusively. In the meanwhile, the development of an American 
type of battle craft would permit the United States to provide by next 
spring a formidable and steadily increasing addition to the Trench 
and British air squadrons. 

* Our plan contemplates nothing less than driving ithe German fliers 
out of the air and maintaining a constant raiding patrol over territory 
for 50 miles back of the fighting lines,” said Chairman Howard EP. Coffin, 
of the board, in a statement. “If we carry through our program to 
preduce the thousands of machines planned, the permanent supremacy 
of the allies in the air is assured. What we need is the money to carry 
the program through.” 

The American training machine has already been made the standard 
for all the allies, in order that parts may be interchangeable. While 
existing American plants are said to be able to supply only 10 per cent 
of the number of machines wanted, arrangements have been made for 


STATES—- 
EUROPEAN 


UNITED 
LEAVE 


the conversion of numerous automobile and other factories for air- 
plane building. 
EUROPE TO SEND AVIATORS HERE 
If European aviators are sent to the United States for clementary 


training, the number of training fields will be increased to a score or 
more and additional universities will be designated to give technical 
aviation courses. Thousands could be given a degree of knowledge and 
s | on this side of the water, and that would make it only a matter 
for a few weeks at most after their arrival in France before they could 
Join the active squadrons at the front. Their machines and equipment 
would be furnished to them in France 

_ Mr. Coffin’s statement was prompted by a report from Paris that 
Germany expected to put 3,500 additional planes at the front by next 
spring. 

“Compared with the number of airplanes on which both groups of 
belligerents so far have been able to rely,’”’ he said, ‘“‘a new force of 
¥.000 planes next spring might well prove discouraging to the allies. 
the French and British alone probably can not more than hold their own 
against Germany's output. Pitted against America’s added resources, 
properly organized, the situation immediately changes. If we can carry 
through our program to produce the thousands of machines planned, 
the permanent supremacy of the allies in the air is assured. 

“The allies so far have not been able to develop the use of bombing 
machines to the needed extent because they could net secure enough 
airplanes to carry out this work upon a great scale. We should fur- 
nish them the necessary number of airmen to drive all hostile machines 
to the ground and carry out the bombing as well as the observation work 
unhindered,” 





WANTS UNITED STATES AIR SERVICE PLACED UNDER ONE HEAD, 


Coordination of the aeronautical activities of the Government under 
one head is necessary to have the resources of America fully utilized in 
building the navy of the air and getting supremacy there, just as Ger- 
many has developed her submarines. Howard E. Coffin, chairman of the 
aircraft production board of the Council of National Defense, told the 
subcommittee of the Senate Commerce Committee at a hearing on the 
Sheppard-Hulbert bill to create a department of aeronautics in the 
Cabinet, . The United States, he said, can develop this industry without 
interfering with the resources of preparing the Army and Navy. 


“It's a question of material, time, and organization which face us | 


‘o-day in Pons this industry,’ Mr. Coffin said. It is a compara- 
ora easy matter for the Army and Navy, from the experience of the 
allies, he said, to decide on the type of machines which are needed, but 
the production is the great question, and the industrial forces must be 
organized and many plants converted into turning out the parts which 
go into the machines, 
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He said the 





‘ manufacturing resources ot Ceermany were already 
Strained and they could not meet the competition with America in air 
activity without weakening in some other sphere 

America, he declared, is the great reservoir of men who will make 
good airmen and contains the resources for producing the machines. but 
it is necessary to assemble and coordipate these activitie o as to ‘turn 
out the large number of aircraft which will be needed 

Training schools are being established and good progress made in 
beginning the production of the machines, Mr. Coffin said me ap 
propriations will be necessary. 

Representatives of America, Canada, and Great Britain ' d 
on a standard machine, which will be used in training th and 
types of the heavier and speedy machine of the French ar 
and will be standardized for use by this Government, he said, explain 
ing, however, that it was necessary for beginners to train wit ( 
slower and easier controlled machine. 

The United States, Mr. Coffin stated, should follow the exan 
Great Britain and create a board to deal with the after-war dey 
ment of aircraft. 

Mr. Coffin suggested that manufacturing of machines for obtaining 
the control of the air was the very best help which America can give 
the allies, 

The importance of this bill is particularly emphasized by 


rig. Gen. George O. Squier, Chief Signal Officer, United States 
Army, who, in an interview on June 15, 1917, the 
sreat aeroplane program, which, if passed by itt 
involve an appropriation of something like $600,000.000, said : 
\eroplanes are the logical fighting machines 


discussing 
Coneress \ 
becau~« 


for Americans, 


we are an imaginative people, and when our imagination strikes fire 
nothing can stop us The game ideaily suits the American tempera 
ment, and every young American worthy of the uname should be keer 
to join our flying army. 
An army in the air, regiments and brigades of winged cavalry 
mounted on gas-driven flying horses, coukid blind the eyes of Germany 
; until her gupners, absolutely deprived of range finders, would be pu 
out of business by the allied artillery. The magnificently obvious thin 
is to knock out Germany's eyes by a thrust through the air But 
idea would be semething yvastiy larger than a thru An inundation 
f airpl.nes would better expre the idea in its magnitude 
Sweep the Germans from the sky, blind the Prussian cannon, anil 
the time would be ripe to release an enormous flock of flying tighter 
to raid and destroy military camps, ammunition depots, and military 
establishments of all kinds. The firing upon troops by machine gun 
from airplanes is becoming commoner and more accuraté Ones en 
an upper hand, the flying machine becomes a frightful engine ot 


| 
| 


struction, 


During peace times the machinery of this House provided 
three committees, of 21 members each, to consider legisliat 
and appropriations for the entire military and naval affair 
of the United States, which amount, in the aggregate, wa 
than the amount which we can reasonably expect we shall soon 


be asked to appropriate for the building up of our aeronautical 


service, so that the importance of having a separate and inde 
pendent committee to deal with this paramount service is at 
once apparent. I have therefore introduced a resolution piro- 


viding for the creation of such a committee, to be known as fl 
Committee on Aeronautics, « sting 21 Members of the 
House, which resolution has been referred to the Committee on 
Rules, to whom I propose to apply immediately for a hearing 

En conclusion, I desire to insert a very able 


onsi Oi 


ecditorin! fron thre 


New York Globe of June 15, 1917: 
THE AIR STAGE OF THE WAR. 
First came the infantey phase of the war iluge bodies of marel 
men, screened by cavalry, were hurled into France to ish their 


by mass attack to Paris. 
Next, after the stalemate of the trenches, was developed the ise 


artillery, capable of pulverizing field defenses, gave the recipe for 
ning the war. The way the Russian lines along the Dunaj \ 
pierced seemed to establish the thesis that superior weight of im 


destroyed the advantages of defense. In the Champagne, at 
the Somme region, in front of Arras, and the Messines ridge t 
has been used—is still being used, 

Then Germany discovered that the submarine provided an answs 


Verdun 
h 


* Incthe 





the great riddle. Ravaging undersea craft could and would break ih 
sea communications of Great Britain and France and deliver th t 
her hand. German hope beat high when she unloosed her piratic: 
eraft and the sinkings became numerous, ‘ eal to Berlin th 
Great Britain was in semipanic. 

Infantry, arthlery, and submarines, whi ital factor h fai 
brought po decisive results. Mass attacks against prepared posit 
bristling with machine guns are now admitted to be futile. The artillery 
is able to provide openings through which an advance can be made, 
the process is slow. The heavy guns are not easily moved. Ground ga 





come only by inching forward. Since the Dunajec surprise neither » 


has been able to break the line of its adversary over a front y 
enough to permit a flanking army to pass through 

We approach a further phase of the war—the air stage; not a period 
of the lumbering Zeppelin, but of the airplane. The opinion is harden 
ing into conviction that the set of belligerents that gains and holds a 
command of the air similar to the command of the seas possessed 
the allies is to win a military victory. 

At first the airplane was thought of merely as the eyes of an art 
The machines were light, fast, and practically unprotected. They were 


merely to see and report. But the development of antiaircraft guns 
of armored fighting machines capable of chasing away 


and 
ovservers cor 


pelled the building of answering air fighters to protect the rec 
poiters. The air service became specialized—some airplanes were o 
to see and others to make certain their chance to se« 

A further differentiation cecurred. The machine suitable f ] 
observation was different in type from that suitable for reconnaissan 





far behind the lines. Then came the light and rapidly climbing alt 
planes to pester the heavy fighter. Finally, there is now the bomb 
rier, in which everything is sacrificed to the ability to carry a weight 
of explosives to be dropped on railroads and depots and troop con 
centrations. Experience has shown that it takes eight hours to reopen 


al 


an interrupted railroad, and one can imagine what a sufficient number 
of bomb carriers could do if able to wing their way unmolested to 
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points above 


the German communications. Given airplanes enough of 
the several types and the army of the allies, with the artillery and 
their brave infantry, have victory in sight. 

This is the doctrine now in vogue among the ally commanders. Not 
neglecting shells and other things, taey are asking for a speeding up 
of airplane factories and a vast increase in the number of aviators. 
Great Britain proposes to spend a billion on ber air service within a 
year. France is equally busy. Germany, not to be behind, is rushing 
construction and training with feverish speed. 

And it verywhere agreed that the direct aid that the United States 
can most rapidly give to her alties is by providing airplanes and 
aviators in great supply. It is perbaps not feasible for us to build 
fighting planes extensively, for the developments are rapid and the 
maker must be close to the firing tine. Merely in transportation three 
months would be consumed to bring a mode) over and send a copy back. 
But training machines, reconnoiterers, and bomb carriers can be made 
here according to, standardized models, and the factories of Great 
sritain and France be kent free for the construction of the fighters. | 

So far we have done little except to prepare to prepare. Only this 
week was the $60,000,000 carried by the appropriation approved in 
March made available. Before that no more than the $14,000,000 of last 
year’s appropriation could be drawn on, ; ; 

But the new appropriation does not begin to provide the financial 
foundation for what there Is need to do. Without debate a credit 
comparable to that authorized by Great Britain should at once he voted, 
Long before our new army can be made ready a force of 100,000 Ameri- 
can aviators can be intensively trained and dispatcbed abroad. Failure 
to do this means a prolongation of the war, and for every day of 
prolongation there will be a sacrifice of 5,000 Americans, 3 

Germany can not hoid her trench line if she is driven from the air 
and the communications of her armies are exposed to constant bombing 
attacks by airplanes flying low enough to be able to throw explosives to 
hit their marks. A force of 100000 airplanes will have the military 
effectiveness, it is estimated, of 2,000,000 foot soldiers, We need to 
open our minds to the possibilities that offer, and if we do even a de- 
bating Congress will not care to take the responsibility of a neglect 
that means unnecessary sorrow to American households. 


is «¢ 


New York Harbor. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


MURRAY HULBERT, 


OF NEW YOrK, 
In true House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


TON. 


Saturday, June 16, 1917. 


Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Speaker, when the rivers and harbors 
bill was taken up under the five-minute rule, at the suggestion 
of one of my colleagues I telegraphed to the mayor of the city 
of New York for specific information in regard to the improve- 
ments contemplated, and the approximate cost therevf, by the 
city of New York, if the pending bill should become a law. 

Under leave granted me to extend my remarks I desire to put 
in the Recorpv a telegram from Hon, R. A. C, Smith. dock com- 
missioner, city of New York, which was not received in time to 
be read in connection with the consideration of the Hell Gate 
and other New York items; 

New Yorks, N. Y., June 15, 1917. 
Hon? Murray HvULBert, 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors, House of Representat:ves, 
Washington, D. O.: 


Mayor Mitchel is absent from the city and his office has asked me 
to reply to your telegram. The city is now spending over five millions 
of dollars on Hudson River to meet obligation to Federal Government 
to avoid further encroachment on channel. Federal cowperation in 
Hudson River urgently needed to make improvements avaitable. City 
is prepared to spend large sums in making the East River available 
for important commercial uses if Federal Government wii! begin im- 
provement. Deepening and widening of Hell Gate are imprcvements 
of importance which can not be overestimated. Large areas of Brook- 
lyn, Queens, and Bronx can not be developed until Federal aid is 
secured, and in order that the State Barge Canal may fulli'i its great 
function as a water carrier in connection with deep-sea commerce. 

R, A. C. Smitu, Dock Commissioner. 


The Cement Trust. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. L. GC. DYER, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In rue House or Representatives, 
Tuesday, June 19, 1917. 


Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, on May 4 last I introduced a reso- 
lution (H. Res. 74) asking that the Attorney General of the 
United States advise the Congress as to what he had done antl 
was doing to. bring the Cement Trust within the law and to pun- 
ish those responsible for said trust. This resolution was sent to 
the Attorney General by the chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
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ported that the department has been investigating the 
trust, but he did not report any convictions for violation «) 
law with respect thereto. I also wrote a letter to the Atto 
General regarding this resolution. The reply that I reeeiy 
as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D. C., May | 
Hon. L. C. Dyerr, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sir: The department has received your letter of th 
ultimo, inclosing a copy of a resolution adopted by the General A 
of the State of Iowa relative to an alleged combination betwi 
manufacturers of cement to increase and maintain prices, and in 
whether this department has made any investigation of the 

The question whether the manufacturers of Portland cemen; 
entered into any combination or agreement in violation of the | 
antitrust taw is now under investigation and consideration by +) 
partment. Certain cement manufacturers on the Pacifie coa 
already been indicted, and some of them have entered pleas o 
and the others are now on trial. A copy of the indictment in th 
is inclosed for your information. 

Consideration of the general subject has not yet been conclu 
therefore the department is not at this time prepared to state 
further prosecutions wili be instituted, 

Respectively, for the Attorney General, 
G. CARROLL Topp 
4 Assistant to the Attorney G 


Recently I again wrote him and sent him information sli 
that there was in existence a Cement Trust in clear vio 
of the law. He again replied that the matter would be f 
investigated. I am not given to eriticize the administrati: 
the members of the various departments of the Govern 
rather am inclined to believe that they are desirous of doing 
best for the public and to have the antitrust laws fully enfo: 
Hence I do not at this time desire to call up this resolutio 
ask for its adoption by the House. I prefer to wait a reas: 
time and see if we can get some results through the efforts « 
Attorney General, There is hardly anything more import 
so far as national defense is concerned, than cement. 
needed in many things as regards roads, fortifications, and 
forth. It is the duty of the Attorney General to vigorously » 
cute those guilty of forming this Cement Trust, and he shou! 
it promptly. It is his duty to call the matter to the attentior 
the district attorneys of the United States and to ask their | 
in obtaining evidence to prosecute those guilty of violatin 
laws of the United States as regards this matter. As an 
dence of the trust and the fixing of prices as regards cement. | 
beg to call attention to the following authentic quotations 1 
manufacturers of cement, as follows: 
FEBRUARY 8, 1917, 
Current prices, 
CITY OF CHICAGO. 
Portiand cement: 
Team delivery (carload lots to contractors, 
barrel paid in 10 days)--~-_ 
To contractors at yard 
To dealers at yard 
White 
White waterproofed Madusa 
Gray waterproofed Mad: 
Madusa waterproofing (powder or paste) 


less 5 cents per 
per barrel__ $ 


CITY OF CHICAGO 
KENILWORTH. 


FROM NORTH LIMITS OF TO WINNETKA AVPNUE 
Portland cement: 
Team delivery —--.- 
Carload lots to cont 
10 days) — 
Evanston 
RN stata tetideteiaicatincaal 
Kenilworth to Glencoe 
To contractors at yard 
To dealers at yard 


per barre]_- : 
rrel paid in 


barrel. 


se csecee 


per 


FROM SOUTIT LIMITS OF WINNETKA TO COUNTY LINE. 


Portland cement: 
Team delivery 
To contractors at yard 
To dealers at yard 

(Quotations are sent to contractors in the city of Chicago on p! 
stationery, in a plain envelope, and bear no signature.) 

The various manufacturers of Portland cement who sell t! 
products in the State of Michigan, as, for instance. the Unive! 
Portland Cement Co., of 210 South La Salle Street, Chicago, I! 
the Michigan Pertland Cement Co., of Chelsea, Mich.; the W) 
dotte Portland Cement Co., of 1525 Ford Building. Det 
Mich.; and the Peninsula Portland Cement Co., of Jackso 
Mich., quote prices fer cement that are identical, and on ter! 
that are the same, 

On October 23, 1916, the Portland Cement Association enter 
into an agreement with the board of road commissioners © 
Washington County, Miss., to the effect that the associati) 
would guarantee to have a responsible contractor enter int: 


; and sign their usual form of contract for the construction of 14! 


mittee, Hon. Epwrn Y. Wesr, and the Attorney General has re- ' miles of 9-foot concrete road, the same to be constructed unde: 








ne stundard specifications of the Portland Cement Association ; 
he contractor to place also a 3-foot gravel shoulder 4 inches 
shick on each side of said road, all for a total sum not to exceed 
es90.000. The agreement was signed by the Portland Cement 
\ssociation and per Guy F. Mills, then their local representative 
in that section. The proposition was accepted by the board of 
road commissioners. The association also agreed to enter into 
» contract for 100 miles or more of said road to cost in propor- 
tion as in the above agreement. 

Some time in January Mr. Affleck, president of the Portland 
Coment Association, appeared in Washington County, Miss., and 
while there is understood to have made a proposition to furnish 
cement at a price that would enable the road commission to 
eopstruct the mileage desired within the amount of the bond 
issue, regardless of the current price of cement. In other words, 
while a price of $1.40 per burrel delivered was guaranteed, if 
Washington County is unable to secure bids sufficiently low to 
permit of the construction of the mileage desired using cement 
at $1.40 per barrel, then the cement association would lower the 
price on cement sufficiently to make it possible to construct the 
desired mileage within the amount of the bond issue. 

On April 12 the road commission received bids on the work 
described above, and the best bid received was approximately 
6500,000 more than the cement association had underiaken to 
have the work done for by contractors which it wounid furnish, 
with bond, to do the work. It was understood that the repre- 
sentative of the cement association appealed to the road com- 
mission to postpone the said road construction, which caused the 
commission to become suspicious of the cement asseciation with 
respect to their intention to carry out their agreement. The 
association buving failed to convince the road commission on 
this point, the commission entered suit against the cement asso- 
ciation for approximately $600,000. 

It is common knowledge throughout the country that there 
is 2 Cement Trust, and, as stated above, cement being so im- 
portant in this war the Attorney General ought to give his best 
energy and efforts to prosecuting those guilty of violation of the 
law. The food question is hardly of more importance than that 
of cement. Cement is equally important so far as the war is 
concerned to that of fuel. 

[ insert the following editorial showing general knowledge of 
the fact that there is a Cement Trust: 


{from the Fort Wayne Daily News, Thursday, May 17, 1917.1 
THE CEMENT TIUST. 

Never before in the history of the country have the people been so 
viciously exploited py predatory combinations as they are to-day. Prac 
tically every commodity that enters into our living is controlled by 
ruthless conspirators against the public pocketbook, and the brazen 
manner in which they conduct their illegal activities is at once a scanua! 
and a reproach ‘he nefarious workings of the food speculators, the 
coal barons, and a few others are familiar to every citizen, for the: 
directly affect all the people, yet there are other combinations in restraint 
of trade, fully as conscienceless as those mentioned, which by indirection 
attack the publie interest in a manner no less vital. 


lor example, there is the cement manufacturers’ trust, a hard and 
st union of conspirators, that simply laughs the law fo scorn and 
ikes little or no attempt to conveal the fact that it regards piracy as 
its privilege and extortion as its Gcd-given right. The average citizen 
ot Fort Wayne no deubt gives little heed to this, for he reasons that 
hasmuch as he does not have to buy cement as he has to buy coal aud 
bread, it is really no concern of his what price is exacted by its manu 
facturers, Yet it really is his concern, for this conspiracy is having 
the result to-day ef holding up the erection of a number of importact 
buildings here by making their construction so costly as to be imprac 
able. The Young Men’s Christian Association Building, the Hope 
Hospital, and possibly the municipal assembly hall might all be built 
except for the unjust and unreasonable price asked for cement, fcr 
thent can be used as a very satisfactory substitute for structural steel. 
_ The experience of Louis Fox suffices to illustrate the case. Mr. Fox 
is preparing to build at Caiboun and Washington Streets a large depart- 
ihent-store Building aod is having a harrowing time of it. It being 
Practically impossible to place an order for structural steel, Mr. Fox 
naturally turned to cement and immediately came in contact with th: 
trust-—vielent contact with it. As his order was designed to be an 
usually large one he sought bids from not only all of the local agencies 
but from a number of manufacturers having no representatives in Fort 
Wayne. And in due time be received quotations from all of them. Now. 
it night have Seen expected that for an order so large there would have 
eh lively competition with a wide variance in the bids. But nothing 
of the sort! All the bids were identical—not the deviation of a hair's 
‘readth or the advantage of a penny. 
ad nifermly the bids ran $2.29 a barrel for cement in cloth sacks and 
*-.04 for that in pe ver sacks. ‘The terms were 30 days net, with a 
slight reduction for the return of the cloth sacks if shipped at pur- 
cliser’s expense, Moicover, all the ietters blandly announced that the 
Price offered was one that was subject to change without notice, the 
scntle inference being that any change would be a change for the worse. 
Now, the exercise of that judgment which God gave geese makes it 
perfectly clear that by no conceivable freak of coincidence could these 
‘ids have been identical without agreement among the manufacturers. 
Theze men have gotten together in magnificent defiance of the Federal 
recha and are putting the thumbscrews on the public. They are demand- 
A. $2.29 a barrel for a product which they formerly were glad to seli 
= 85 vents a barrel—and they are getting the price. Certain work has 
to be done, and the cement men know it. They know that structural 
steel can not be secured, so they have commercialized necessity and are 
robbing those unfortunate enough to be obliged to - their product. 
fo be sure, the increased cost to the manufacturers o operation prob- 


| 
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ably warrants an advance in their prices 
take care of this increase verv handsomely. 
upon by them as probably “all the traffic will bear” is as predatory in 
its character as a micnight raid en a farmer's henroost. 

It is said that the Government is too much engrossed by the war at 
present to take cognizance of such flouting of its authority. but itt 
difficult to see why ‘his is vo. Indeed, one might reasonably suppo 
that the prompt punishment of those so villianously interfering wit": 


but 15 cents a barrel would 


The charge of $2.29 agreed 


business would be an important part of the successiu!l conduct of th 
war. Moreover, it is exceedingly difficult to see just wherein our 
various district attorneys are burdened with the responsibilities inet- 


dent to recruiting, arming, and moving soldiers or 
necessary funds 

It should be their “ bit’ to see to it that the civil laws of the land 
are cbeyed and that no obstacles are placed in the path of business by 
those whose unworthy ambition seems to be to get rich quick by 
methods which would have given Capt. Kidd shooting pains and caused 
Claude Duvai and Dics Turpin to grow green with that jealousy which 
the amateur evinces in the presence of the master of the art. 


with raising the 


I have many other evidences of the certain fact that there is 
a Cement Trust in this country, but I do not feel that more are 
necessary to call this important matter to the attention of the 
Congress and the country than what I have put in the Recorp as 
above. Within the next few weeks I hope to learn of definite 
and vigorous action by the Attorney General of the United 
States against those responsible for this outrageous violation 
of the law. If my anticipations in this regard are fulfilled, I 
will not have to trouble Congress further about the matter. 





Hardwick Amendment to the Federal Reserve Act. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


GEORGE 


OF 


ION. P. DARROW, 


PENNSYLVANIA, 
[x rune House or Representatives, 
Thursday, June 14, 1917. 


Mr. DARROW. Mr. Speaker, no one has ever contended that 
the Iederal reserve act was perfect nor that it should be like 
the law of the Medes and Persians, unchangeable; but what- 
ever changes are made should be in the interest of the general 
public and not for the benefit of the few. when by so doing it 
would place an unnecessary burden upon the 
munity. 

The Federal Reserve System was organized with the idea that 
checks would be at par all over the United States irrespective 
of what banks they were drawn on. and the so-called Hardwick 
amendment, if adopted, would destroy this advantage ana preb- 
ably compel all banks and clearing houses to adopt a uniform 
charge for the collection of checks; and inasmuch as banks ure 
very humiun, they would probably take advantage of the full ex- 
changg tariff allowed in the Hardwick amendment. Banks 
naturally and properly desire to increase their dividends, but 
if we legalize these exchange charges, it will put the check- 
collecting business of the country in a far worse position than 
before the passage of the Federal reserve act. 

The collection of checks is chiefly a matter of bookkeeping, 
and while some argue that banks are put to considerable expense 
in paying express or transportation charges on currency to settle 
checks presented for collection? as a matter of fact the amount 
of currency so used is almost infinitesimal. It has 
mated that not more than one dollar ip a million trans- 
ferred. If this be true, that these exchange charges are needed 
for that purpose, it would mean that for every dollar so trans- 
ported the banks would collect ove thousand dollars from their 
depositors. 

A charge of one-tenth of 1 per cent may seem small, but it is 
estimated that this amendment, if adopted, will cost the banks 
of my city $400,000 additional expense each year, which would 
be charged to the business houses, and be an additional tax on 
the business community. What is true for Philadelphia, is 
equally true in a greater or less degree of every town or city in 
the United States. I submit, Mr. Speaker, that if the country 
banks be authorized to make this charge, the clearing houses in 
the different centers would be compelled to pass resolutions 
charging al! depositors one dollar a thousand, and thereby defeat 
one of the main purposes of the Federal reserve act, namely, that 
checks would be at par all over the United States when col- 
lected through the Federal Reserve System. 

Many years ago there was a man in Binghamton, N. Y., who 
secured the Democratic nomination for governor because he had 
e reputation of “ paying the freight ”"—a remark:®le quulifica- 
tion in those days for 2 Democratic governor. Jones had built 
up a splendid business because he dealt liberally with the people 
and paid the freight on the goods he sold, so his campaign slogan 


business com- 


beeu esti- 


Is SO 
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was, “ Jones pays the freight.’ I now venture to say that it 
will be the same with the banks if they perform this small sery- 
ice of free collections ag par. They will prosper more than they 
will if they exact a pound of flesh for every stroke of the pen. 

gunk dividends are earned largely by loaning the depositors’ 
money, and the collection of checks, which is a mutter of trans- 
ferring credit from one to another, is one of the principal re- 
turns the depositor receives for the use of his money. 

For the reasons [ have cited. and arguments advanced by other 
gentlemen on the floor of the House of Representatives, I voted 
against the motion made to instruct the House conferees to 
agree to the Hardwick amenmiment when this question was be- 
fore us several weeks age. and shall at every opportunity op- 
pose an amendment permitting member or nonmember banks 
innking a charge of 10 cents on $100 or fraction thereof for eol- 
lection or payment of checks und drafts by exchange or other- 
wise through the Federal Reserve Syste. 


—-— —__—_ eo ee 


“Dats Off.” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
TION. GILBERT A. CURRIE 
> 
OF MICHIGAN, 
In tur House or Representatives, 
Friday, June 15, 1917. 


Mr. CURRIE of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, IT am pleased to in- 
sert in the Recorp an editorial which recently appeared in the 
Midland Sun, published at Midland. Mich. My reason for in- 
corporating this editorial in the Recorp is on account of its 
recital of a very commendable and patriotic sentiment prevail- 
ing among the young men of that city. Ina total registration of 
505 only 24 claimed exemption for any reason, notwithstanding 
the fact that over 75 per cent of these men are employed in a 
great chemical industry. 

Michigan seems destined to exemplify, in this great conflict, 
its traditional virtues. The Wolverine State was among the 
verv first in the Civil War to muster into Federal service its 
full quota of men, and no soldiers ever displayed greater courage 
or valor on the fields of battle than did the Michigan boys in 
that gigantic struggle for the preservation of the Union. Their 
fame and glory, so valiantly won by courage and bravery dis- 
played upon a score of battle fields, is a matter of history and an 
inspiration to the younger generation, to dedicate themselves 
to theeglory of the Nation in this great crisis. 

When the Nation was again plunged into war in 1898, battling 
for the rights of humanity and to free Cuha from tyranny and 
oppression, Michigan soldiery was again in the forefront, Now, 
seemingly in the face of the greatest war that has e@r con- 
fronted mankind, Michigan, true to traditional spirit, loyalty, 
and bravery, comes forth to share its full responsibility in the 
battles “to make the world safe for democracy.” While the 
census estimate for registration was 328,151, Michigan registered 
372.872, or 113.6 per cent. These totals, according to information 
obtained from the War Department, places Michigan, with a 
single exception, in the lead of,all the States of the Union, so 
far as reported, in respect to the percentage of men registered. 
Also in this connection I wish to have recorded the fact that 
Michigan has already mustered her full allotment into the 
Regular Service, and the full quota of National Guard is being 
rapidly attained. 

The following is the editorial referred to above: 

‘HATS OFF,” 
{From the Midland Sun, June 7, 1917.]} 


Patriotism, what is it? Manv and varied have been the answers 
given. The young men of Midlaad-——God bless them—-gave an answer 
‘Tuesday that will stand forever to their honor. Quietly, seriously, man- 
fully they presented themselves in response to our President's call and 
registered. Five hundred and five in all, only 24 of whom claimed ex- 
emption from military service—nearly ali for self-evident physical 
reasons, 

One splendid type of manhood broke down and cried when refused 
registration—he was 32. “I wanted to go with my brother,’ he ex- 
plained, “ but I can volunteer.” Minus the third finger of the right 
hand another, when asked if he claimed exemption replied, “No; I’m 
all right, it’s not my shooting finger”; in this case there was aiso a 
wife and baby at home. 

Manhood, patriotic manhood, is written large in the action of these, 
our fellow citizens, on this occasion which has tried men’s souls, and we 
wish, in our humble way, to pay homage where it is due, 

In many of the iargest cities one-half of the registered claim ex- 
emption. Midland, with its great chemical industry, was an ideal 
ee ~_ such claims, but our boys would not take advantage of this 
situation. 

Hats off to Old Glory and to every man willing to defend her! 





SSS 
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“QOrigin of the Banner.” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
TION. ALEXANDER W. GREC¢ 
UF TEXAS, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, June 18, 1917. 


Mr. GREGG. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include a short poem, ; 
“Origin of the Banner,’ written by Mrs. Lose C. De: 
Palestine, Tex. 

The poem is as follows: 


ORIGIN OF THE BANNER, 


[Written by Mrs. Rose C. Deming, of Palestine, Tex. Reecited 
Ida Lranagan at the presentation of a banner by the ladics « 
tine to the First Military Company, August, 1883. ] 


When the archangei Michael had marshaled his armies 
And the long ranks filed out to do combat for heaven, 
The gate of the battlement standing half open 

*Lowed a gleam of the light from within to be given, 


It streamed o’er that army all azure and gold 
And floated above it like pennons set free, 

And the dark of the universe caught from its fold 
The light that now ‘lumines its uttermost sea. 


The angels fought under this banner of brightness, 
And routed night’s host from the gateway above, 
And forever was planted the thought of a banner 
An ensign, a standard, to reverence and love. 


Earth gathers her armies to battle for honor 

Aud floats o’er their columns the flag they’re to save; 
Each soldier wa.ks under and swears to defend it, 
Are wrapped in its folds to lie down ia his grave. 


It’s no meaningless fancy, this flagstaff of nations— 
"Tis the sign of a sentiment deep in each breast ; 
It means home and country, our altars and firesides, 
Wives, mothers, children, whate’er we love best. 


The heart of true manhood ever thrills to behold it, 
The eye gleams with pride, the pulses beat high, 

And cowards and vravens shrink back from its waving 
When the strong hands of patriots carry it by. 


We bring you a standard all azure and starlight, 
Unfurl o’er your heads cur grand banner of state, 
And bid you defend tt from foe or dishonor, 

To lead with its leading, its fate be your fate. 


Like the ray that first gleamed from the portals of heaven 
May the tight of its stars shine to guide you aright, 

Its fold-be a curtain between you and evil, 

Its honor your glory, ever stainless and bright! 


? 





The Food-Control Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


TION. WILLIAM W. HASTINGS. 


OF OKLAHOMA, 





In tue House or Represenvarives, 
Monday, June 18, 1917. 


Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, I herewith submit s 
servations sent me by Hon. F. M. Gault, president Ok! 
State Board of Agriculture, commenting upon the differ 
market prices of certain products, particularly wheat, | 
what is received by the producer and what is paid by | 
sumer. They are as follows: 


OBSERVATIONS BY F. M. GAULT, PRESIDENT OKLAHOMA STATE 
AGRICULTURE, 


Never in the history of this country was there more ure?! 
of a strong Jacksonian policy than at this moment, when sp: 
are taking advantage of a national crisis to filch from the peo} 
warranted and exorbitant profits. The manner in which sp 
sharks are capitalizing and commercializing the newspaper repor' 
reference to the grain on hard, for example, causes wonderme! 
the Government does not make tse of its enlarged authority ¢ 
state of war to promptly and vigorously handle those fellows w! 
been and still are squeezing the people for profit when they sl 
participating in a patriotic effort to promote the people’s wel! 
assist in bringing our country to a state of military and in 
preparedness, 3 

ersonally I would rather see one of these profit sharks placed | 
the bars of a military prison than t» learn of the sinking of a ‘ 
battieship. I think they are worse than an alien enemy who op 
in the open, for these men are virtually shooting their brothers | 
back. hey are little better than those “ human ghouls” descri!) 
Victor Hugo us going cu the field of battle in the night and 
the corpses of those slain in tattle while fighting for the preser\ 
of their country, 
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These sharks are constantly forcing upward the cost of Bzas one | If this bill should become a law 10+4.000.000 of our pe 
‘inginpg distress when naturally there is no occasion for it. They have | j : ton ho 1 f 4 tial 
eae [nee gael by 100 per cent the purchasing power of the dollar, will he subject to the rule ef he F00U ator, bul he in t 
and their nefarious work operates as a detriment to patriotism. Patri- Is not responsib! to them such ¢ ( ttre so subversive to 
otism can not thrive on an empty stomach. ; se the meaning and sense of our ¢ stit m1, iS, im my ) I 
it is denied in some quarters that grain speculators are doing this, unnecessary. unwise. and uniustific ‘ 
Dut let us look at some facts right here at home: 2 we : » al ul | t f the 
In 1916 Oklehoma produced 27,541,000 bushels of wheat Pr t needs ana circumstances APIS ot mn pore r. The 
October 1, 73 a. cent, - eee aa, were ee t i bill is a war measure. and for that 1 tand 
average price of $1.05 per bushel. n October, 7 per cent, or 1,958,000 for areiument at all i ) , 1 
bu in ls, ‘aaee aeeeae at $1.42 per bushel: in November, 6 per cent for argument at a te It is my op n : 
or 1.953,000 bushels, were marketed at $1.71 per bushel; in December, the concentration of power is conducive to 
4 per cent, = cae bushels _e ae Be January, 3 pe nt, | jess the heavy demands upon us in this wi: 
or 826.000 bushels, were marketed at $1.56; in February, 2 per cent, or ‘ >» Des > } ‘ ahi 5 { bead ‘ 
551,000 bushels, were marketed at $1.75; in March, sae cent, or | & WE have human ability to meet them, Wi 
551,000 bushels, were marketed at $1.68; in April, 2 per cent, or 551,000 | surrender of the people's will executed through t ‘ 
bushels, were marketed at $1.87. Of the total wheat crop of the Stat: constitutional channels—the legislative branch of tl 1 
f Oklahoma in 1916, 385 per cent was solu at an average price of SO ' . r ; . whi 
pits are bushel, 38S ver ‘ent of the total wheat crop wa Mold at an Gove FOMeCnE. fhe great war in which we are no : 
average price of $1.21 per bushel, and 27 per cent of the crop at an a conflict between democracy and autor Pucy. Democracy i 
iverage price of $1.66 per bushel. be victorious, and I cherish the hope that i he fizht it w 
The average price the farmer obtained for the 1916 wheat crop was | ») 1 tr i mn char: * and } + ft t 
$1.22 per bushel. On the basis of to-day’s market of $16 per barrel | #0" true to its Own Character and hot resort to at rule | 
for flour, he pays the merchant $3.80 for the products cbtained fro its Loe. 
the bushel of wheat, or $2.58 more than he received from the wheat | The bill carries on its face a declaration to the effeet that. by 
originally. Of this amount 24 cents is the actual cost of manufacture, | res n of tl xiste? f bed at 
leaving a clear profit of $234 on a bushel of wheat, which is absorbed | £©¢504 O} the existence of a state o° war, the things require 
in its travel from the farmer's bin until it again reaches him in its | forbidden are essential to the national securit { 
nar ifactured stace. for h > ccessfi rose tic F he wi nl lor t 
, The $2.34 profit derived after the deduction of the 24 cents for mill- | i. a oe verse ne, : sess shat zi a . “ : 
ing is double the amount that the preducer actually received for the | Of Mle siriny and Navy, and—section 3—it declares t1 
grain delivered to the elevator. processes methods and activities concerning neces il 
I have heard a great deal on the conservation of foodstuffs and that | affeeted with a publie interest AI the conte 
half of the world is on a starvation basis. If these conditions prevail |... 4, tail al fe th 1 : a , 
in every other State, the United States and the whole world soon will } that the chief aims of the b are 
be on a Starvation basis, and it does not require the services of a To eliminate waste. to conse! t} wad tir ' 
‘inkerton detective to determine who is responsible. This applies not | gyc¢ion ‘to pre Sic ‘1 aie der semetaie y 
only to wheat production but to everything else produced and mat vent corpers and tortion. and to pr t ( : 
ueted Sete | effect equitable distributiot Ki . , mee te 
The ordinary pair of shoes worn by farmers and merchants costs | ~~ eg Cee 
$1.22 in the box. ‘This shoe formerly sold for $4 per pair, but has | IT do not deny the fact that the accomplishment of the ims 
been increased to S8 per pair, and the increased valuation of material | ;. iia ee ae tak on ' a gs a ale 
and labor is aciualiy only 9 per cent. IS praiseworthy, iS needrul, % nd is entirely within the public 
The vrice ot cowhides, zreen, has increased 30 per cent. This ap policies of our Government. The common knowledge we all 


plies to the ordinary shoe worn by farmers, laborers, and merchants. 
The stylish shoe has an added sale valuation of $1 an inch for each 
inch in excess of the ordinary height. 

One g00d cowhide will furnish leather for a first-class set of harness. 
A cowhide costs from 17 cents to 19 cents per pound, green. When 
manufactured into leather it will make a «scot of harness. A set of 


harness to-day is valued at $70—$30 more than it sold for three years | 


aco. The fixtures, such as hames, buckles, and other metal, will cost 
$5 to $6. Mr. Farmer, Merchant, and Conservist, please figure the 
vumount derived from raw material from the time it leaves the pro- 


ducer until it returns to the producer in the form of a finished product. 

The man who produces the foodstuffs and products that go to make 
up the manufactured article seems not to be considered, except as a 
patriot. it is extremely difficult to make the individual realize that 
it is his duty to »rotect his country during his country’s need under 
conditions such as these profit takers have brought about by their 
unholy greed. 





Conservation of Food and Fuel. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES B. 


OF NEW YORK, 
In tue Hovse or Represenratives, 


WARD, 


Monday, June 18, 1917. 


Mr. WARD. Mr. Speaker, the Committee on Agriculture, to 


whom was referred the bill (H. R. 4961) to provide for the na- | 


tional security and defense by encouraging the production, con- 
Serving the supply, and controlling the distribution of food 
products and fuel, having considered the same, recommended 
that the bill do pass. As one who voted in committee aga:nst 
the bill as it now stands, I feel it incumbent upon me to offer 
to the House some expression of my opinion and best judgment 
in regard thereto. 

The bill in theory is the most sweeping and far-reaching piece 


of legislation of its kind that has seriously been considered by | 


the official representatives of the people since the framing of 
‘ . . . . 

the \ onstitution. ‘Broadly speaking, the bill empowers the 

President to seize all food and fix prices on same, the price to 


be subject to review by the courts. It would authorize the 
establishment (sec. 3) of a governmental control of neces- 


saries which would include the production and consumption of 
necessaries. Tiis vital power, reaching, as it would be possible 
under such a law, to the very power of life or death over our 
people would, under the practical working out of the law (sec. 
4) be in the hands of one person, a food controller, and neither 
the people nor their Representatives in Congress would have a 
voice in the choice of the man who under the law could exercise 
this arbitrary power that to my mind is abhorrent to the prin- 
ciples of free government. 


have of the subnormal supply of food and the abnormal! dem 

by reason of the exertions of war prompts us to re appre 
ciate the accomplishment of the conserva it 
creased production of foodstuffs. The accomplishment of t 
purposes, under existing conditions and future conditions whi 
we may expect, is essential to the successful prosecution of the 


~udlily 


tion, control, and 


war. Food control, in view of this world emergency, is pre- 
eminently necessary in the way of stringent and unusual law. 
Hoarding, speculation, and all other similar practices so mani- 
festly incompatible with the public interest must be dealt with 
rigorously and with dispatch; and, further than this, we need 


to stimulate production. But should the tremendous power 
food control rest in the-collective wisdom of Congress, or shall 
Congress evade its constitutional responsibility and delegate 
this vast power, the ultimate exercise of which. under this bill, 


Oy} 


would be in the whim or discretion of a food controtier. as yet 
unnamed? Shall we legislate specifically, so that all men may 
know what the law is and adjust their businesses accordingly, 
or are we, as this bill proposes—section 5—to put power in 


one man to regulate or stop, as his own discretion prompts him, 


the business of any persons or all persons engaged in the 


portation, exportation, manufacture, storage, or distribution « 
any necessaries and to allow only those te continue in suel 
ness whom the dictator sees fit to issue a license to? 

No one, so far as I know, contends that there is anv questic 
of.famine restrictions on our part. Admittedly, America h 
excess of food supply. Mr. Hoover states that, and he 
pressiy stated that the question is wholly one of cooper 
with the allies. Our cooperation with our allies must be wl 
hearted, as all the world knows that it is; but in our ¢ 
istic eagerness to do our full share, and more if need be, in 
great struggle, we can not afford to lose our balance. 17 \meri 
can Congress can puss laws with * teeth in them, a | 
them quickly, to adequately meet demand j ‘ 
tating the casting aside the collective wisdom of the peopl 
Representatives and the surrender of their powe1 the 
of some one food dictator. 

Aside from the question of unwarranted concent ( 
power, that seems to me repugnant to our political inst 
there is a very serious question, in my mind, in respect to t 
broad scope of the legislation proposed.  Acimittin for t 
purpose of argument, that the concentration of pows 
in the bill is consistent with our form of government 


the war emergency makes it so, then we have to 


consider 


question of the practicability of establishing an absolute d 

ship of food controi in this country. If this bill as it 

becomes a law, the lawmaking function of Congress in pect 
to “ necessuries ” will be transferred from the legislature to 11 
Executive. The power under this bill is bound Si 





ing and general are the terms of the bill and so vague are even 
its particulars that under it we know 


not where we go. 








30) | 


dictator who will be put into control by the President will be 
confronted with a superhuman task dealing with the com- 
plexities this practically unlimited law will lead to, a task 
which, in my opinion. can net, in principle or in wisdom, be put 
upon the shoulders of an individual. The extraordinary pow- 
ers already possessed by the President in war time under the 
Constitution are ample; the powers which the President now 
possesses are hardly within the capabilities of mortal man to 
execute. To transfer to him in its entirely the proper function 
of Congress in dealing with the food situation is taking a step 
inconsistent with good judgment as regards the public welfare. 
There must be found authority in the Constitution, either 
under the express or implied powers, to do what this bill pro- 
poses to do if this proposed legislation is constitutional. The 
Constitution gives power and restricts power in war time as 
well as it does in times of peace. A long line of Supreme Court 
decisions makes that statement uncontrovertible. This bill, in 
my opinion, in some of its provisions provides for power which 
are extraconstitutional. For instance, the fourth amendment 
to the Constitution provides that— 
the right of the people to be secure in their persons, houses, papers, 
and effects, against unreasonable searches and seizures, shall not be 
violated, and no warrants shail issue, but upon probable cause, sup- 


ported by oath or affirmation, and particularly describing the place to be 
searched, and the person or things to be seized. 


And yet section 5 of this bill provides that— 


* * * The President is authorized to prescribe such regulations 
governing the conduct of the business of licensees as may be essential 
to prevent uneconomical manufacture and inequitable distribution of 
necessaries and otherwise to carry out the purposes of this act. Such 
regulations may also include requirements for the issuance of licenses 
and requirements for systems of accounts and auditing of accounts to 
ve kept by licensees, submission of reports by them, with or without 
oath or affirmation, and the entry and inspection by the President’s 
duly authorized agents of the places of business of licensees. 

This section of the bill would authorize the present unknown 
agents of the President to come into any licensee’s place of busi- 
ness at any time and demand an inspection of all of his books 
or accounts. The section is wholly inconsistent with both the 
letter and the spirit of the safeguards in the Constitution. The 
contention is made, in the memorandum on the constitutionality 
of the bill, that no machinery is provided for compelling 
a person to submit to such inspection, and that if his books 
would show him to be a violator of the luw then he can refuse 
to show them, as then he would be protected by the constitu- 
tional guaranty in regard to not being compelled to produce 
incriminating evidence against himself. If the law does not 
mean what it says, then, in my opinion, it is unsound policy to 
put it before the people as a law. In many other particulars I 
believe the bill is contrary to the letter as well as to thé spirit 
of the Constitution. 

Besides the armies of our young men that will soon be on the 
battle fields of Europe, fighting as American soldiers have 
always fought, our country, by far the leading agricultural 
country of the world, is being depended upon to feed the armies 
of our allies in arms. We have not alone to consider the feeding 
of ourselves and our armies. But the task that is thrown upon 
the shoulders of the American farmer is to produce enough 
above the normal surplus of foodstuffs to make up for the 
shortage of our allies. That is the task that confronts the 
American farmer. I believe he will be equal to it as far as 
human endeavor can make him so. He is industrious, thrifty, 
and equipped for his great task. The eternal law of supply and 
demand will operate, no matter what laws we pass and the 
farmer will produce the maximum; further than this, the Amer- 
ican farmer is a. high-born patriot, and if treated fairly will 
exert himself to the utmost to do his great part in the war. 
Why burden him, as this bill would do, with an overlord or dic- 
tator, who will be vested with the arbitrary authority to 
requisition at any time at his discretion the products of the 
farm and pay the farmer a price which he, the dictator, may 
think reasonable. Notwithstanding a guaranteed price, that 
may be fixed—section 12—under given conditions for a certain 
time, this controlling power of production and consumption to 
be exercised at the discretion of one man will be resented by the 
farmer, who by right deserves an open and unmenacing road. 
The farmer stands ready to do his part; he is ready to do more. 
He can see men of other industries grow wealthy through exces- 
sive profits by reason of the war, and yet, knowing that his 
product is the most vitally needed of all, he is willing to sacri- 
fice excessive profits and to submit to a regulation that will 
allow him only a fair return, and that will encompass his 
whole industry. He is willing to do this if it be necessary for 
the welfare of his country. He will welcome legislation that 
will give him a fair profit, that will kill speculation and evil 
practices of their kind, and that will assure a fair price to the 
consumer whether that consumer be domestic or foreign. But 
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the farmer objects to seeing the absolute power over his industry 
put into the hands of some one who will be appointed a dic- 
tator. The farmer is opposed to the establishment of a dict.- 
torshop in his industry while the power over every other ind: 
try is left remaining in its proper constitutional place. 


* Riotous, Exorbitant Cost of Living.” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. HENRY I. EMERSON, 
OF ONIO, 
Tx rue House or Representatives, 
Wednesday, June 20, 1917. 
Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include the follow 
letter: 


RIOTOUS, LIVING—-ELIMINATION OF 


CAUSE, 


EXORBITANT COST OF Pra Cc; 
PHILADELPHIA, June 16, 11>. 
Iion. TleNry I. EMERSON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Sirk: The people of the United States are quite correctly 
sidered the most lenient and patient, as well as the most intelligent 
the world. As there is a treason for everything, so this leniency 

atience is accounted for by the fact that the people, as a free peo; 
ad been so preoccupied with their personal, individual work in ha 
and had been so satisfied with its results that their attitude toward 

various administrations lacked a certain amount of vigor. U: 

different conditions their attitude toward any administration will | 
wise differ. 

It 1s pot oniy in theory that we confront nowadays a crisis that 
in reality a national peril, but we are face to face with it, and u: 
those circumstances the President of the United States should i 
been voluntarily offered Sy both Houses of Congress means—that 
enactment of laws that would have given him full authority and po 
to protect the people at large, not only from the nctoricus infam 
military autocrat of the world, the worst kind imaginable that «+, 
existed, but also from the not less notorious infamous wiratical sp: 
lators and gamblers of foodstuff, fuel, and kerosene oil in the country. 

There is a well-grounded saying that misfortune never comes a! 
and the greatest misfortune at the present time for the United Stat: 
that the country has to fight an external enemy and an internal on 
the same time. The sooner the internal enemy is crushed, the bet 
the Nation will be equipped from any point of view to crush the n 
rious infamous military autocratic enemy of the entire democ: 
world. Civilization itself is at stake. 

There is no need to reiterate historic facts. Everyone knows 1! 
history is full of illustrations showing that there is a limit to tyr: 
nical exaction from a people, be they ever so lenient and patient. \ 
are receiving a comfortable compensation for your services. You 
joy ah exalted position in the eyes of the people. You probably 
satisfied and are pleased with such a position. But possibly yo 
not mingle with those who de facto have already been obliged to 
tail their daily rations at breakfast, dinner, and supper; and th: 
nocent iittle ones do not receive the usual essential quantity 0! 
adulterated milk, bread, and other indispensable nourishment, ani! 
this is being uone for no other purpose than for the benefit o! 
pirates of the country to be duly considered as nothing but virtu 
the outlaws of the United States, irrespective of their overtlowi: 
coffers with wealth and castlelike mansions. 

The very fact that individuals have been able to accumulate and 
boast of their immense and fabulous fortunes, amounting not only 
millions, but to billions, of dollars, shows that the existing laws 
the protection of the welfare of the Nation at large are inadequ 
The Nation is now taking the necessary preparatory steps to crush | 
Kaiser and kaiserism for the protection of this great democratic ! 
public, as well as all the other democratic Republics of America 
of the rest of the world, but no effective preparations are being 1 
to crush at once the piratical speculators and gamblers in foodst 
fuel, and kerosene oil. These pirates virtually exact and levy taxa! 
on the people without representation, and this is the reason that th 
coffers are so overflowing with wealth, while the rest of the peop! 
such a time as this are compelled to deprive themselves of the \: 
essentials in the maintenance of life itself, therefore, these pirates 
not only robbers. but virtuaily murderers of the Nation itself. 

After long suffering, the Russian people have rid themselves, |) 
revolution, of the Czar and czarism, and this episode seemingly ! 
some effect upon the notorious, infamous military autocrat, so thin 
through his henchman—that is, his chancellor—he is attempting 
fool the people by sweet but empty promises. Tactics of this ki! 
however, are as old as the hills, and it is only a question of time wl 
the people must and will revolt with terrific effect. : : 

There is a well-established saying that history repeats itself, an, 
therefore, kindly let me ask of you, as a Representative of the peo} 
and as a Member of the United States Congress, not to trifle and 1 
to overestimate the leniency and patience of the American prop! 
When the pressure fills the cup, the overflow will overthrow all tho 
legislators whose woeful lack of active energy toward the enactme! 
of a protective law agetuet speculation and gambling in foodstuff, fu 
and kerosene oil would naturally enable those piratical kings of spec! 
lators and gamblers in foodstuff, fuel, and kerosene oil to continue the! 
heretofore plunder and robbery of the people of the country. 

You will serve the country in justice to yourself and te your con 
stituents by being instrumental in seeing that a law be immediate!) 
passed that would punish speculators and gamblers in foodstuff, fve! 
and kerosene oil just the same as burglars are being punished. ‘This 
law is to be specific, declaring this crime a felony, and punishabie 


25 years’ imprisonment, no peaalty being acceptable, no pardons to be 
granted, no delays in the prosecution of suits under this law to be 
tolerated. Just as no sane person will for a moment consider hiinsel! 
offended when entering into a bank or other office he is confronted by 4 
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safe, or when purchasing drafts, checks, ete., in a bank he is handed 
a paper with stenciled or other printed safeguards against embezzle- 
ment, so no one will consider himself insulted if on the statute books 
of the United States there will appear the proposed law that wilt 
surely crush forever even a possibility for the existence of such devil- 
ishly disposed people as the present kings of speculators and gamblers 
in foodstuff, fuel, and kerosene oil. 

It requires no arguments to show that with such a law on the statute 
books the President of the United States, or his representative, the 
prospective food-supply administrator of the United States, will have 
no trouble whatsoever to administer his high office in this respect. It 
will further require po arguments to show that a law of this kind is 
just as essential in fighting the domestic infamous piratical specu- 
laters and gamblers in foodstuff, fuel, and kerosene oil as it is essen- 
tial to have proper Navy and Army forces to crush the Kaiser and 
kaiserism. The domestic enemy—that is, the kings of manipulators, 
speculators, and gamblers of foodstuff, fuel, and kerosene oil—have 
prospered in this country for too long a time so far, but the prevailing 
appalling conditions resulting from their prosperity, by their so-called 
organizations “within the law,” make it imperative that they be 
crushed by a new law to be enacted immediately. No farmer will for a 
moment undertake to raise successfully a crop of vegetables unless he 
scrupulously removes the weeds, and so no fation can care for the 
prosperity of the multitude at large without a law that would crush 
at once effectively the weeds in the case—that is, the kings of specu- 
lators and gamblers in foodstuff, fuel, and kerosene oil. 

The enactment of the aforesaid aeottepecetien law in foodstuffs, fuel, 
and kerosene oil will necessarily mani — also simplify the terms of 
any bill for the control of foodstuffs, tuel, etce., and there will be no 
necessity to bestow upcen any man autocratic powers and also to limit 
the selection of such a man to one capable of rendering his services 
without compensation. There are a large number of able honest men 
in the country, and the country has enough money to pay for whatever 
services are rendered to it. Charitable services are not always desirable. 

Nothing is so essential and so effective as publicity, and I believe 
that it will be worth your while to carefully consider whether or not 
another law should be enacted as a war measure which will prove bene- 
ficial for all time to come; that is, that a requisite appropriation be 
made at once to carry such a law into effect, and that the Secretary 
of Agriculture be directed that weekly statements covering the cost of 
production of foodstuffs, fuel, and kerosene oil, and the cost of their 
distribution, are to be furnished to the Associated Press, so that the 
readers of the newspapers may demand their publication at no cost to 
the Government. ‘The consequent effect of the operation of such a law 
would be a twofold one. Every ecoromic housewife and others will be 

osted on the intrinsic value of the commodities of the day which she 
is going to purchase intelligently, thus being able to decline to pay 
unnecessarily exorbitant prices on the one hand, and on the other it 
will give an opportunity to those inclined to look around and to search 
for similar business ventures to ascertain the margin of profits, and 
thus create healthy competition for the benefit of the public at large. 
At the present time information of this kind is not known to the public 
at sarge. 

The President justly advocated and insisted upon the passage of 
the universal conscription law, therefore you as a Member of the 
legislative aoe of the United States ought to see that in the quickest 
manner possible the piratical kings of speculators and gamblers in food- 
stuffs, fuel, and kerosene oil shall likewise be required, by a so-to-speak 
conscription law, to quit their old-time virtual robbery of the people by 
hook and crook “ within the law.” 

The science and art of medicine has advanced to such an extent 
that physicians of to-day reiy not so much on the curative medicine as 
they do on the preventive measures; in other words, they have awakened 
to the truth of the saying, ‘“‘An ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
of cure.”” Therefore, may it not be expected that the Members of both 
Houses of Congress should likewise recognize this truth and at once 
go to work and pass laws of a preventive nature, declaring speculation 
and gambling in foodstuffs, fuel, and kerosene oil a felony punishable 
by 25 years’ imprisonment, as aforesaid. The moment a law of this 
kind is enacted and is operative all the foodstuff speculators and gam- 
blers will vanish as by a miracle, provided the law will leave no loop- 
hole by way of which they could rid themselves of the punishment pre- 
scribed by the law, and as a consequence the speculating in foodstuffs, 
ete., aS well as its storing and hoarling will disappear, together with 
the artificial enhanced creation of demand that apparently justifies 
the present riotous exorbitant cost of living. 

According to the Constitution of the United States, it is the duty of 
the President of the United States from time to time to report to the 
Members of both Houses of Congress regarding the condition of the 
welfare of the Nation, with such recommendations for action that 
may be deemed necessary by him. This provision, of course, does not 
deprive in any way whatsoever both Houses of Congress from initiating 
laws and regulations for the welfare of the Nation and to have such 
laws promulgated according to law. 

Just as well, it is quite in order, if I follow the spirit of the Con- 
stitution, that it is the duty of each United States citizen to have the 
welfare of the Nation at his heart, for the simple reason that as a par- 
ticle of the Nation, so to speak, it is not — his high privilege but 
it is virtually his duty as such a citizen, from time to time, to communt- 
cate with the Members of both House of Congress, and to call their 
kind and gost attention to the actual state of affairs in the country, 
especially in such a crisis as the one we are now not only facing but 
living through; and, therefore, may I ask of you the favor, in behalf 
of the citizens of the United States, to look upon this my letter as 
inspired by the spirit of 1776 and true democracy, and that you treat 
it accordingly for the benefit, not only of the democracy of the United 
States but of the democracy of the entire world, because nothing 
would please the notorious, infamous military autocrat as much as to 
see a food or other riot or revolution in the United States, because 
this is just part of his game, according to his activity in other countries. 

Instead of making use of the centr» ress I thought it best to 
have a heart-to-heart talk with every Member of the Senate and of 
the House on this most important subject. I for one fail to find an 
adequate word to express the degree of this importance. Historic 
facts prove that food riots at times spread to such an extent that the 
conflagration grows beyond control. hen one uses the press agita- 
tion naturally follows, and it is not prudent to allow such an agita- 
tion at a time such as the present. 

An early acknowledgment of this letter, together with an expression 
of your sentiments regarding the so necessary and suggested enactment 
of the new law in question, will be highly appreciated. 

Awaiting your favor, I remain, 

Yours, very truly, H. M. B. Bary, 





“Hymn of America’s Sons.” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. FRANK L. GREENE, 
OF VERMONT, 
In rue House or Representatives, 
Monday, June 18, 1917. 


Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Speaker, under the leave 
granted to me to extend my‘remarks in the Recorp I include 


the following poem, entitled “ Hymn of America’s Sons,” writ- 
ten by Mr. John L. Southwick, editor of the Burlington (Vt.) 


Free Press, for Consecration Day, June 5, 1917, or the day 
appointed for registration under the selective-draft law for the 
raising of the citizen war army: 


“HYMN OF AMERICA’S Sons,” 


Sons ten million strong are we 
Of the New World’s land and sea, 
Soil our fathers fought to save 
For the free, the true, the brave. 


Mothers, wives, our country’s pride, 
From the vale, the mountain side 
Gave their prayers, their deeds, 


their tears 
Sacrifice for future years. 


a 
Sister, daughter, lover, child, 

Wars alarms and savage wild 

Chilled to terror in the wake 

Of long strife for Freedom's sake, 
Independence, Union won; 

Rio Grande, setting sun; 

Boundaries, free Cuba’s spires, 

Mark the altars of our sires. 


Ours the hard-earned heritage, 


‘ Centuries have given our age: 
Liberty, self-rule, free thought, 
Priceless boons brave blood has bought. 
hark! from Europe voices ring, 
Prussian “ kultur,”’ kaiser, king, 
Continents have set on fire, 
Burning paths to world empire. 
Church, cathedral, home, and art 
Stand not from black tields apart; 


* Kultur” knows not sex or age, 


Spreads all on one bloody page. 


Mothers, children, cast afloat, 
Victims of the fiend U-boat, 
Cry to us from out the deep 
Ere they sink in final sleep. 


Human rights now to us call 
Lest democracy shall fall 
A barbaric despot’s prey, 
To world tyrant rule give sway. 
We'll respond to freedom's plight, 
Lead Columbia's sons aright 
Stand for “ world democracy,” 
Battle for humanity. 


We will keep Old Glory bright, 
Emblem of eternal right. 

God of ages, guard our land, 
Put we guidance in Thy hand. 


L’Envoi. 


Consecrate we life and steel, 
Dedicate to human weal. 

Duty shouts, “ Across the sea!” 
Speed the chorus, “ Here are we.”’ 


~—J. L. Southwick. 





Conservation of Food and Fuel. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. B. WALTON 
OF NEW MEXICO, 


In tHe House or Representatives, 


Thursday, June 21, 1917. 


Mr. WALTON. Mr. Speaker, I am heartily in favor of the 
bill now pending. In fact, I do not hesitate to say that, in my 
opinion, next to the declaration of war with Germany, it is 
the most important and vitally necessary piece of legislation 
that has been presented to this Congress at the present session. 
Radical as its provisions may appear to Americans unaccus- 
tomed to laws of this sort, nothing has been more clearly dem- 
onstrated than that such legislation as this is absolutely de-« 
manded if we are to triumph in the war, 
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If the times were normal, Mr. Speaker, there might be force 
to the arguments advanced by the opponents of this bill. But 
the times are abnormal. Unusual and extreme measures are 
just as essential to protect the Nation from hunger and famine 
a: to protect it from the direct agencies of war. The food 
speculator and the food waster constitute just as serious a 
menace to the safety of American citizens as the armed attacks 
of our enemy. Both call for emergency legislation—for prompt, 
vigorous, and patriotic action by this Congress. 

Some time ago, Mr. Speaker, when the resolution recognizing 
the existence of a state of war between the United States and 
the Imperial German Government was under discussion by this 
House, I endeavored to make clear the position of the people 
of New Mexico regarding the general subject of war, stating 
that while they abhor war, they hate dishonor more, and pre- 
dicting that when the call to arms should come there would be 
no readier or more effective response from any section of the 
country than from the State which I here have the honor to rep- 
resent. Already that prediction has been more than verified. 
On the fateful day of registration under the selective-draft law, 
the day that marked an epoch in the history of this country, 
when the old order changed and the manhood of the Nation was 
valled to enroll for the upholding of American traditions and 
American honor, New Mexico’s voice rang clear and strong. 
The full quota of her contribution was registered. No riots or 
conspiracies to defeat the law marred the day within her bor- 
ders. No slackers skulked away to shirk the burdens and re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship. Her young men wore proudly the 
badge of their patriotism as they placed their names on the 
honor roll. The recerd of New Mexico on this 5th day of June 
is one of which her people have every right to feel forever proud. 

New Mexico was not less generous with her money than with 
her men. When the call came-for funds with which to wage 
the war for democracy no lazy dofMars remained hidden in chim- 
ney corners. A golden stream poured out to bear the State’s 
part in financing the greatest conflict in all history. Bankers, 
merchants. shopkeepers, clerks, laborers—all classes of her 
thrifty citizenship dug deep into their savings and gave accord- 
ing to their respective means, and one pathetic incident has been 
related to me of a life prisoner in the State penitentiary who 
invested $800, the savings of four years of penal servitude, in 
liberty bonds. 

There are no slackers in New Mexico. No slackers in fighting 
men, no slackers in moneyed men, and there will be no slackers 
among those who are to furnish the food. At this time the peo- 
ple of New Mexico are as well organized for the mobilization of 
the food resources of the State as any in the Union. Immedi- 
ately upon the appeal of the President for the conservation of 
food supplies and the stimulation of food production the people 
there began to put their forces in motion to respond. Men and 
women in every walk of life, without flurry or excitement, with- 
out the blare of trumpets or the flaunting of banners, set to 
work to “do their bit” and to see to it that New Mexico should 
do her full part—should contribute her full share, 

How well their work has been done may be gathered from a 
few figures that I ask your indulgence to give you. New 
Mexico has not been able in the past to take the high rank as 
an agricultural State which her wonderful resources merit. 
This has been due to several causes, which time will not permit 
me to discuss at present. Government parsimony is one. But 
she is now going forward in strides of agricultural development 
that will one day cause the Nation to rub its eyes and wonder 
that such things can be done, Her people are now going ahead 
on their own initiative and responsibility and are reclaiming 
ihe waste places and making them to blossom as the rose. 

When I say to you, Mr. Speaker, that in the present year the 
State of New Mexico, stirred by the impulse of patriotism, will 
increase her agricultural acreage more than 25 per cent, some 
idea may be gained of what I mean. Last year New Mexico 


produced, in round numbers, 22,500,000 pounds of beans. This 
year she will more than double that production. And, by the 


way, the New Mexico bean is an article of diet that is just 
now beginning to come into its own. New Mexico will raise 15 
per cent more wheat this year than last, 20 per cent more oats, 
25 per cent more barley, and 40 per cent more alfalfa—all of 
them in the fullest sense of the term war crops. The State is 
going in for farming more enthusiastically and more intelli- 
gently than ever before in her history. Her agricultural college, 


one of the best in the United States, is doing a wonderful work 
through the county agriculturists and through extension meth- 
ods of the most improved sort, and better farmers and better 
farming are found on every hand than have ever been known 
before. 

Mr. Speaker, the men and women who are doing this work 
demand the passage of this bill. 


Speaking for my own constitu- 
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ency, I say to you that the people are asking that the busine 
of producing and conserving food be placed on a sound econo! 
basis. They ask that steps be taken at once to reduce the « 
of living, and keep it reduced, to the point where the wae 
earner of moderate ineans may at least be enabled to exicr 
according to American standards. They are unwilling to 
the patriotic work of their hands and brains nullified by {| 
continuance of a slipshod and unscientific method of food «i 
tribution, to say nothing of the selfish and unpatriotic mani; 
lation of prices by food speculators, They are not afraid {)): 
the powers granted to the President of the United States by t) 
bill will be abused. The prospect of a food “ dictatorshiy 
strikes no terror to their hearts, nor do they anticipate 
paralysis of business when this bill shall become law. Tl 
know that this legislation is necessary at this time—necess;) 
for the protection and welfare of the people at home as we'll ; 
for the success of the soldiers who will soon be fighting on 
battles in the trenches in France—and if we will heed tly 
voice and do the will of the people who sent us here we \y 
speedily enact this bill into law. 








The Federal Reserve Banking Amendments. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. RICHARD WAYNE PARKER, 


OF NEW JERSEY, 
In tHe House or RepresEnTATIVvEs, 
Friday, June 15, 1917. 


Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, the Federal 1 
serve banking law of 1914 made tremendous changes in « 
national banking system, and the new system has not yet been 
tested by hard times. 

_ It shattered our tried system of independent banks and est:! 
lished a mighty engine for good or ill. Twelve Federal reser\; 
banks are financed by enforced stock subscriptions by the | 
tional banks, of 6 per cent of their $1,700,000,000 capital 
surplus, and 5 to 12 per cent of their deposits of $7,000,000,000, 
amounting to from $500,000,000 to $800,000,000 in all. ©: 
this sum 65 per cent can be used by the Federal reserve bank 
who can also issue United States notes to the member banks 
payment for commercial paper, and the banks can use 60 )) 
cent of these notes in their business. 

National banks were authorized to lend on land, stock, : 
farm produce, do savings bank business, and accept time «i 
posits against which the reserve is almost nominal. The lv 
eral reserve directors are elected by the banks accordi!e 
their number, and not their capital. The question then 
now was, to what extent and how wisely this asset curr 
would be issued and called in? There is no automatie check « 
the issue of the new greenbacks called Federal reserve 0! 
such as was contained in the Vreeland Act. Under this 1 
system the country must trust to the good sense of the direc: 
of the Federal reserve banks and to the control of the Fe«: 
Reserve Board, watching lest we go wrong, and waiting for : 
perience to teach us. On January 25, 1914, I published 
views as to the new system in more detail in the Newark Su 
day Call, as follows: 

The tariff act was expected. The new banking and currency |.\ 

a bolt from the blue. It shatters our tried system of indepom 
banks and establishes a new and mighty engine for good or ill. 

Eight or twelve enormous reserve banks are to be financed |; 
forced contributions from the present barks, and will be manaz': 
directors that may be chosen by a small fraction of the capits! 
volved. The final control is in a central Federal Reserve Boar: 
will be appointed by the President. The reserve banks will have |.: 
capital and deposits in cash. But if cash run short, new green’ 
can be issued for their use. 

To be a little more particular, 8 to 12 banking districts are to 
formed, and all national banks must become members of the Pec: 
reserve bank of the district or go out of business. Each national !u! 
must invest 6 per cent of its capital and surplus in the purchase | 
stock in the reserve bank. The capital of the national banks, by | 
printed report of the Comptroller of the Currency in 1912, was a litt 
over a thousand millions and their surplus over seven hundred million 
so that the stock subscriptions by the naticnal banks alone will be 0\: 
one hundred millions, without counting stock taken by other banks 1) 
may come in. After three years between 5 and 7 per cent of all bat 
deposits must be deposited oY the member banks in the reserve ban 
and 3 to 5 per cent more will be put there at low interest or lie id 
in their own vaults. 

The national bank deposits in 1912 were about seven thousav'l 
millions, of which $400,000,000 must thus by law be deposited in th 
seserve banks and three hundred millions more are likely to be = 
deposited. The reserve banks can use all these deposits except ©» 
— cent (less than two hundred and fifty millions), and are thus pu 
. absolute control of $550,000,000 coming from the national banks 
alone. 
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The reserve banks can do a regular banking business. They can 
‘iso take up the discounts of such banks as they may please out of 
this money, or if that money is insufficient, they can, with the leave 
of a central board, issue unlimited United States notes (greenbacks) 
for that purpose, of which all but 40 per cent can be paid out by the 
anks who receive them. 

The issue of these United States notes is not expected to be kept 


ror times of emergency, but to be an ordinary thing whenever money | 


wanted for discount of commercial paper. 


i These notes are expected 
to be retired as fast as that paper is paid. 


If it is not paid, but ex- 


tended, the new greenback will stay in circulation, and expand the 
currency. ‘ 4 y i 
National banks are given wider liberty. They may hereafter lend 


irt of their capital on land. They may lend on live stock and agri- 


uitural products They may co a savings bank business, and _ ac- 
cept deposits pyene only after a notice of over 30 days, in which 
ase they need keep only a nominal reserve of 5 per cent, of which 


ibout 2 per cent will be in their vaults and 3 per cent with the re- 
cerye bank. Perhaps speculative banks may find it profitable to make 
their deposits in form subject to notice, while really they will be 
<pected to pay on demand, In practice no savings bank dares to 
uforce the rule as to notice. 

The great question is that of who will run the reserve banks and how 

‘hey will be managed It is beyond question that with conservative 
management they will be a great power for good, and their capital and 
deposits can be nsed in any part of the whole country where there is a 
temporary stringency; but the reserve banks, like other banks, will 
ave to make money and pay dividends, 
It will not be for the good of the country if they should try to make 
money out of the issue of greenbacks and find themselves In the posses- 
sion of a lot of promissory notes that can not be collected while the 
country is flooded with paper money for which those promissory notes 
are the only security. t will not be for good if credits be extended 
so that on a call for payments to cancel the new greenbacks there will 
co up a ery that the stock of money is being diminished so that debts 
can not be paid. 

tt is the history of all clastic currency that it makes money tight 
to call it in. It was notably so with colonial bills of credit issued on 
mortgage securify and cancered when the mortgages were paid. It 
will be so with this new asset currency unless the new greenbacks are 
only issued to cover a temp.cary tightness of money and recalled when- 
eyer that is past. 

This would probably be done if financial leaders are to control such 
issue, aS they do in all other countries. But the new law is careful 
to prevent this. The election of directors of the reserve banks is not put 
in the hands of their stockholders in proportion to their stock, so that 
the member barks should vote according to the amount of their stock 
end deposits, in which case they might be expected to be careful of 
their own funds as well as of the credit of the country. 

Instead of doing this, the new law orders that one-third of the direc- 
tors shall be appointed by the political administration that is in power, 
and the other two-thirds are to be elected by the member banks—not 
according to their stock in the reserve bank, but by allowing cach bank 
a single vote. 

'n 1912 (by the same report of the comptroller, on page 194) there 
were 7,897 United States national banks, of which 2,591 had a capital 
of $858,041,315 and 4,796 had a capital of only $187,871,265, these last 
being banks whose capital was $100,000 or less. 

It is probable, therefore, that in each district member banks holding 
loss than one-fifth of the stock and deposits of the reserve banks will be 
able, if they so choose, to cast an overwhelming vote in the election of 
directors of the reserve bank, and that they could, if they pleased, de- 
prive the great majority in interest of all power. 

It is a fair question whether it is safe to make it possible for a ma- 
jority representing a small interest to use the funds of those holding a 

irge interest aS well as to control the issue of new greenbacks. If that 
majority at any time should find that they have made loans that can 
not be called, the temptation to use .he enormous capital and powers 
of the reserve banks for their own relief will certainly be great. 

The country’s credit has ofien depended on the wisdom of the wealthy 
banks whose capital is at risk. They have in times past come to the 
relief of their weaker brethren. This law gives the weaker brethren the 
right to take control of the strong if they see fit. 

National banks by the law must come into this scheme or they cease 
to be national banks, and will be forced to sell their 2 per cent United 
States bonds at rare a Joss of one-third. 

It isa leap in the dark. The banks and the country are meeting the 
issue bravely, with “ hopes and fears that kindle bope, an undistinguish- 
able throng.” ‘They hope that the flood gates of fiat money will and 
can be kept in wise control, so as to maintain the equa! level of our 
currency. They hope that wise and conservative men will always be on 
the central board, and that the same class will be elected to the diree- 
torate of the reserve banks. They hope that the reduction of reserves 
and the intreduction of an asset currency that is not limited by law 
will not foster rash ventures and inflated business. Many would like 
some scheme to make sure that the new issues of United States notes 
would automatically be returned and redeemed, promptly, such as a high 
rate of interest on such votes’ All that we can do is to try the law, 
watching the working of the new machinery, and ready to add safe- 
guards where we may, or to mect disaster bravely if this scheme mect 
the fate of other fiat currencies that have been issued on commercial 
values. Automatic safeguards are wanting. We must trust the good 
sense of the Federal Reserve Board, of the directors of the reserve 
banks, and in the .ast resort of the people after the scheme has been 
tried thoroughly. 

This paper docs not go into the details of the law. It is intended 
only as a brief statement of its general principles as well as of the 
money and other powers that it creates, of the methods by which 
persons will be selected to wield those powers, and of the dangers inci- 
dent to such a scheme, 


Until this present session the amendments in the law have 
not been very important. On August 15, 1914, a larger pro- 
portion of the reserves of member banks was ordered to be 
carried in the Federal reserve banks. In the act of March 3, 
1915, the limit upon transactions based upon importation and 
exportation, which hod been 50 per cent of the assets, was en- 
larged so that the Federal Reserve Board might increase this 
limit to 100 per cent of the bank’s assets. By the act of Sep- 


tember 7, 1916, the Federal Reserve Board might allow all re- 
LY——23 
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serves to be deposited in the Federal reserve bank. Banks were 
allowed to act insurance egents and real-estate agents and 
to accept foreign drafts and bills of exchange, to open accounts 
with foreign correspondents, and to loan money on improved 
city real estate, well on furm lands; and the to 
establish branch banks was revised and enlarged. 

Under this system the control of the Federal Reserve Board 
and the Federal reserve banks over the member banks is very 
great, and bank officers have been chary of criticism or 1 
ment upop the working of the gencral system. The 
of some bank officials who have come in conflict with central 
powers have perhaps not been favorable to such 
Financial journals have been more outspoken, and there was 
comment during many months upon a seeming endeavor of the 
Federal Reserve Board to draw the gold of the country into the 
hands of the Federal reserve agents although there was no ap- 
parent object or financial benefit to anyone 
The method by which this result was obtained 
curious. 

The act provides that Federal reserve notes shall be issued 
to member banks in exchange for commercial paver and for 
no other purpose. These notes could then be issued by the 
bank and put out into circulation, and when the bank deposited 
an amount of gold equal to these notes with its federal reserve 
agent on special deposit for the purpose of paying these notes, 
the Federal Reserve Board would return to the member bank 
its commercial paper, and the bank thereupon, of course, would 
not have to hold any further reserve against the Federal reserve 
notes because their payment had been provided for by this de- 
posit. All this was strictly in accordance with the law. 

The complaint made in the financial jeurnals was that in 
practice the reserve agent did not redeem the Federal reserve 
notes, but held the gold, leaving the notes in circulation, while 
the same commercial paper or renewals was again used to 
obtain Federal reserve notes, and on, and this practice 
seemed to have been repeated so many times that the amount 
of commercial paper held by the Federal reserve bank was only 
a very small fraction of the amount of Federal reserve notes 
which had been issued and the amount of gold which was held 
by the Federal reserve agent in special deposit for the payment 
of these notes. 

In other words, the amount of United States notes or green- 
backs in circulation and the amount of gold supposed to be in 
the hands of the Federal reserve agent were growing out of all 
proportion to the commercial paper for which alone these Govy- 
ernment notes were supposed to be temporarily issued. 

The result seems to be that the Federal reserve note, the new 
greenback, was being converted into a permanent currency in 
stead of being issued temporarily to meet temporary commercial 
needs. This subject created a discussion in which members of 
the Federal Reserve Board insisted that it was a good thing that 
the gold should be deposited where it could be located, although 
they admitted that it was upon special deposit so that it could 
not be used except to pay the Federal reserve notes, 

I dwell upon this discussion because under section 7 of the new 
act of 1917, a Senate amendment just reported from the confer 
ence committee and about to be adopted, these special deposits 
of gold may be turned over or credited to the reserve banks, wl 
are likewise authorized to issue Federal reserve notes for gold, 
of which they need hold only 40 per cent in reserve and may use 
60 per cent in banking operations. Opponents of this confer 
ence report insist that this power would enable the Federal re 
serve banks to acquire all the gold in the United States Treasury 
by the issue of their notes and to use the major part of that gold 
in loans, thus enlarging and expanding credits to the danger of 
the business of this country, while those this enlarges 
ment of the credit powers of the Federal reserve bank justify it 
as 2 war measure and to assist the country during the present 
stress, all admit and insist that most careful limitation of this 
power should be made by the Federal Reserve Board, if not also 
by further statutes. 

This section was not in the House bill; it was a Senate amend- 
ment, adopted by the conferees, and it is so certain that thi 
provision would be adopted if the bill went back to conference 
that I have concluded to vote for the conference report. IT am 
of opinion that this act should be soon amended so that some 
| automatic check should be placed upon the of Federal 

reserve notes by requiring the payment of interest thereon wit! 

increased rates according to the amount of notes issued, the time 
| they remain out, or otherwise. 
The new act proposed by the conference report «tl 
| quite a number of subsidiary matters: 
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First. Management of branch banks. 
Second. Providing for assistant Federal reserve agent 





jad 


Third. Encouraging the admission to membership of State 
bunks, and exempting all member banks from the United States 
penalties for usurious interest, as well as from the penalties 
for lending too much money to any one person, lending on 
their own stock or falsely certified cheeks, prescribed in Re- 
vised Statutes 5198, 5200, 5201, and 5208. 

State banks are exempted from national-bank examinations if 
they inuke three reports a year, but must submit to any exami- 
nation ordered by the Federal Reserve Board or the Federal 
reserve bank, and may get out of the system by surrendering 
their stock and paying its indebtedness. 

fourth, Allowing bank to 
reserve banks. 

The Hardwick amendment to this seetion provided that banks 
night charge up to one-tenth of 1 per cent for collecting checks. 
One merit of this Federal Reserve System was in uniting the 
banking system of the country so that no such charge should 
be made. The umendment made in conference giving the contro] 
of the such charge to the Federal Reserve 
Board has made the section practical so that it eould be aecepted. 

Fifth. Allowing shipping business on six months’ time up to 
100 per cent of assets under permission of the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

Sixth. Allowing the foreign agents of banks, by permission 
of the Federal Reserve Bodrd, to be the agents of other banks. 

Seventh. Federal reserve notes may be secured by gold or 
gold certificates as well as commercial paper, and gold in the 
hands of the Federal reserve agent shall be eceunted as part of 
the gold reserve which the bank must maintain. Assets in the 
hands of the Federal reserve agent may be held by him and 
the Federal reserve bank or by the Federal Reserve Board or 
by the United States Treasury. The changes made in this 
section are shown in detail in the reprint in Senator OweEn’s 
report upon Senate bill No. 1796, dated April 17, 1917. And 
jin suppert of them the report, pages 12 and 13, makes the fol- 
lowing observations: 


clear in the Federal 


nonmember 


reasonableness of 


This very important provision is intended to permit the Federal re 
serve banks to exchange Federal reserve notes in lieu of gold, and in 
this way drift into the banks the idle gold which citizens now carry 
in their pockets with indifference and without national use. 

It is estimated that under this item probably two or three hundred 
tnillions of goid will be acquired by the Federal reserve banks, and the 
reserve-bank system will be strengthened to this extent. 

While this goid occupies the position of trust gold in the same manner 
that the gold held for the payment of gold certificates does, the effect 
of the proposed amendment is to permit the Federal reserve banks, if 
the oceasion should ever rise, to issue to the limited extent that it vas 
received gold in lieu of Federal reserve notes—to that extent, and to 
that extent onty—Federal reserve notes against 100 per cent of qualified 
eommercial bills of short maturities underwritten by member banks as 
required by statute. 

At present the reserve bank must have against its loan of Federal 
reserve notes 100 per cent of qualified commercial bills tndorsed by 
member banks, plus 40 per cent gold, but under the proposed ameni«- 
vent, if a bank should have a million dollars of gold deposited against 

villion dellars of outstanding Federal reserve notes, such tank would 
rmiitted to issue a million dollars of reserve notes again-t a million 
ele ‘s of qualified commercial bills of short maturities indorsed by 
mn er This is in effect the German system, which permits the 
imperial Bank of Germany to issue legal-tender notes against com- 
mercial bills of a qualified class at par subject to an interest charge to 
the Government. 

If has been urged that giving this additional pewer to the banks 
would mean inflation. It does uot mean inflation, because the reserve 
system is adequately protected against inflation by the control of the 
Federal Reserve Board, by the right to charge interest on the reserve 
notes, by the entire power being in the hands of the National Govern- 
ment to prevent anything of the kind. 

It does give a larger power of eredits for our commerce if our national! 
interest should require it, and this power could only be exercised with 
the approval of the National Government. 

It gives acditional power to the National Government. and such 
issues of Federal reserve notes to a Federal reserve bank is safe- 
guarded up to 100 per cent of such notes by the following line of 
credits: 

Virst. The short-time credit of the individual borrower engaged in 
commercial business against ap actual commercial transaction, the 
borrower's credit being regarded as perfectly good by a loval member 
bank to the point that the bank is willing to indorse his paper and to 
advance him money on it on the bank’s own account. 

Second. This issue is secured by the indorsement of a member bank 
on a short-time maturing commercial bill. 

rhird. It is secured by the reserve of such in the 
Federal reserve bank 

Fourth. it is secured by the stock held in the Federal reserve bank by 
ihe member bank indorsing the paper. 

Fifth. It is seeured also by the double Hability of the stocaholders of 
the member bank which has indorsed the paper used as a basis of issue, 

Sixth. It is further secured by all of the assets of the Federal reserve 
penis and the deuble liability of stockholders of every cne of the member 

anks, 

Seventh. Finally, it is secured by the taxing power of the people of 
the United States 

There is no danger whatever in such eredits. To caH it inflation is 
not argument it is abuse and is a slur entirely unjustified by the facts, 

In Europe the most strenuous efforts are made by the various Gov- 
ernments of Great Britain, France, Italy, Germany, Austria, and Russia 
to concentrate in the Government banks every ounce of gold available, 
as gold is the final basis of eredit throughout the world. The United 
States has mace no adequate effort to do this, and there are several hun- 
Gred millions which could ve concentrated in these banks under this 
system if adopted. 


banks, 


member bank 
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This 1s an ecinergency matter which the exigencies of war re 
should not be overlooked or slighted, and must not be misunders 
The severai smaller amendments are inserted to provide and recs 
the fact that when a reserve note is covered by gald up to 100 pe: 
no further seccrity is needed for the reserve note outstanding. 

[ certainly do not agree with this reasoning, except so f: 
these temporary powers are justified by the necessity of th: 

Kighth. Allows the Secretary of the Treasury to receive ; 
from Federal Reserve Board or Federal reserve agents, 
may be counted as reserve, 

Ninth. Reduces the reserve held against demand ceposiis f; 
12 per cent to 7 per cent in the case of an ordinary bank, 
15 per cent to 10 per cent for banks in reserve cities, and fr 
per cent to 13 per cent for banks in central reserve cities, \ 
the reserve for time deposits is reduced in all banks fro: 
cent to 3 per cent. 

Tenth. Allows directors, officers, and so forth, to take int 
on deposits and to have their notes discounted by a majori! 
the directors. 

IT have thought it a duty to explain the provisions of thi 
as well as I can, and perhaps the more willingly beeause | 
not a banker, and therefore may perhaps indicate the 
character of this legislation and explain it in some degi 
those whom, like myself, do not claim to be financial expert 

This particular act now reported is simply an outgrow! 
the tendency contained in the original Federal reserve b:u 
law, which was intended to destroy the old national ban 
system and substitute a currency of United States notes, | 
upon commercial paper and other assets of that sort, and t 
all the banks of the country in almost absolute contro! « 
board appointed by the President. 

I am not satisfied that these changes are for the public bh 
I am a member of a minority. The conference report is 
conservative than the Senate bill, and I vote for it as thi 
that can be obtained. 


An Address to the Congress of the United States, |, 
Hannis Taylor. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. 


OF ILLINOIS, 


MASON 


In rue House or Represenvarives, 
Wednesday, June 20, 1917. 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, in my extension of remarks t 
I desire to correct the statement as to Mr. Hannis Taylor, \ 
I said was a New York lawyer. Mr. Taylor resides in Wus! 
ton. He is the author of the leading American textbook o: 
origin and growth of the English Constitution, which 
accepted authority and has been indorsed by the jurists of 
country, including Thomas M. Cooley, author of Constitutic 
Limitations. Mr. Taylor is also the author of The Origin 
Growth of the American Constitution, which is also regar 
as a leading authority upon that subject. By reason of 1! 
work Mr. Taylor has been given the honorary degree of L! 
by the Universities of Edinburgh and Dublin. 

I insert his address to Congress under the permission 
by unanimous consent, as follows: 


AN ADDRESS TO THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED Statres INyOLvi> 
IRAVE QUESTION OF CONSTITUTIONAL LAW, WHICH DeEPLy Con: 
Nor ONLY THE TREASURY AND PROPLE OF THE UNITED States 
ALSO Our ALLIES IN THE PREBMINENTLY RicuHtTEous War N: 
PROGRESS AGAINST THE CENTRAL EMPIRES, 


{By Hannis Taylor.] 


Gentlemen, at this critical juncture it is the patriotic duty 0! 
American citizen to do all in his power to promote the success of 
registration to take place on June 5, 1917, under the provisions o! 
wise and constitutional act approved May 18, 1917, entitled “An 
to authorize the President to increase temporarily the Military Is! 
lishment of the United States.” 

Despite the fact that that act—whose avowed purpose is “ t® dra 
into the military service of the United States, organize, and ofli: 
the “unorganized militia" of the United States—was passed uv 
that provision of section 8, Article I, of the Constitution which dec!a! 
that “the Congress shail have power * * * to provide for a! 
forth the militia to execute the laws of the Union, suppress ivsur 
tions, and repel invasions,’ certain ill-informed and ill-disposed pers! 
are circulating the report that the National Militia when so organiz\: 
for national defense is to be sent out of the ecountzy for service abroa 
in defiance to the express mandate of the Corsucation to the contrar 
That report, to which th+ terms of the act in question give neil 
color nor countenance, is creating an alarm ‘bat will surely reduce th: 
registration unless the erroneous impression ‘s corrected {n adyance © 
it. On the other hand, such false impression is doing a great injust!: 
to our allies, who are looking for military aid to a source from wh 
it can not possibly come under our Constitution as it new stands. 











Certainly every citizen of this country should know, first, that under 
our Constitution no American soldiers can be sent abroad, even by the 
authority of Congress, except those composing the “ Regular Army”; 
<econd, that the ranks of the “ Regular Army” can only be swelled 
“by voluntary enlistment.”” As IL have devoted the best years of my 
life to the study of such questions I deem it my duty to restate, in a 
narrow compass and in an humble spirit, the basic constitutional 
principles underlying our system of military organization as those 
principles have been settled for at !east 90 years. 

MILITARY SYSTEM REPRODUCED BY THE FEDERAL 
OF 1787. 

That convention did all in its power to incorporate into our Federal 
Constitution the English military system, which in 1787 consisted, first, 
of a regular or “ nonconstitutional force,” made up of a standing army 
and navy; second, of av emergency or “ constitutional force’’ called 
the militia, a force for nationa: defense that had existed for a thousand 
vears. In the words of the Encyclopedia Britannia (9th ed.): “ The 
wiitia of the United Kingdom consists of a number of officers and men 
maintained for the purpose of augmenting the military strength of the 
country in case of imminent national danger or great emergency. In 
such a contingency the whole or any part of the militia is Hable, by 
proclamation of the sovereign, to be embodied—that is to say, placed 
in active service within the confines of the United Kingdom.” The 
county military system. known as the militia, survived the Norman con- 
quest unimpaired. (Stubbs, Select Charters, PP; 153-154.) By the great 
statute of Edward I, Edward III, chapter 5, it was provided that the 
militia should only be used at home for national defense, Ms as has been 
used in times past for the defense of the realm.” In 1786, the year 
before the Federal Convention met, was passed the statute of 26 George 
III, chapter 107, section 95, concerning the militia, in which it was 
specially provided that “‘ neither the whole or any part shall be ordered 
out of Great Britain. Mr, ak one of the most eminent of modern 
English commentators, says: “The militia is the constitutional force 
existing under the law of the Jand for the defense of the country. 
* * * Embodiment ‘ndeed converts the militia for the time being 
into a reguiar army, though an army which can not be required to serve 
abroad.” (The Law of the Constitution, pp. 287-288.) 


REGULAR OR STANDING ARMIES IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA, 


ingland never had a military force that could be sent abroad until 
William the Conqueror brought such a force with him in the feudal 
host of professional soldiers who accompanied him. It was the duty 
of that host, which simply supplemented the ancient constitutional 
foree known as the militia, “to attend the King in war, within and 
without the realm, mounted and armed, during the regular term of 
service.” But as that regular term of service only lasted for 40 days, 
it ied to the device of shieid money, which produced a fund with which 
ihe Crown could employ mercenary and professional soldiers who could 
ie kept abroad so long as needed. Out of that purely voluntary system 
of paid military service was evolved the standing army of England as 
it existed at the date of the American Revolution; and upon the same 
general basis rested the standing and professional naval force of Eng- 
land at that time. In order to enable this Republic to maintain a 
standing army and navy like that of England, the convention of 1787, 
after giving to Congress the power “to declare war,” provided that 
“the Congress shall have power * * * to raise and cp oot armies, 
but no appropriation of money to that use shall be for a longer term 
than two years; to provide and maintain a navy; to make rules for the 
vovernment and regulation of the land and naval forces. Those three 
provisions, grouped together as a connected whole, relate solely and ex- 
clusively to one subject matter—the creation, maintenance, and govern- 
ment of the regular Army and Navy of the United States, which has 
always been maintained “ by voluntary enlistment.” 


THE NATIONAL MILITIA AS DEFINBD BY CONGRESS AND THE SUPREME 
COURT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


It is simply impossible to confuse “ the Regular Army of the United 
States with that force called by the Supreme Court “ the reserved mili- 
tary force or reserve -nilitia of the United States.” Presser v. Illinois, 
116 U. S., 252. In order to enable Congress to create such a force for 
national purposes it was provided that ‘the Congress shall have power 
* * * to provide for calling forth the militia to execute the laws 
of the Union, suppress insurrections, and repel invasions; to provide 
for organizing, arming, and disciplining the militia, and for governing 
such part of them as may be employed in the service of the United 
States, reserving to the States, respectively, the appointment of the 
officers and the authority of training the militia according to the dis- 
cipline prescribed by Congress.” Article IL of the amendments pro- 
vides: “A well-reguiated militia, being necessary to the security of a 
free State, the right of the _—- to 
infringed.” These three closely interlinked clauses, all relating to a single 
subject matter, have been luminously expounded by the Supreme Court 
in United States v. Bevans (3 Wheat., 336); Houston v. Moore (5 
Wheat., 1); Martin v. Mott (12 Wheat., 19); Luther v. Borden a 
ilow., 1); Dynes v. Hoover (20 How., 65); Crandall v. Nevada (6 
Wall, 35); Texas v. White (7 Wall, 700); Presser v, Mlinois (151 
U. S., 162), 

The term “ militia,” a technical term, a term of art with a history is 
used four times in the Constitution and always in the same sense, 
When in the trial of Burr it became necessary for Chief Justice Marshall 


ENGLISH CONVENTION 


to define the meaning of the term “ levying war,” as used in Article ITI, | 


section 3, he said: ‘* But the term is not for the first time applied to 
treason by the Constitution of the United States. It is a technical term. 
It is used in a very old statute of that country whose language is our 
language and whose laws form the substratum of our laws, It is 
seareely conceivable that the term was not employed by the framers of 
our Constitution in the sense which had been affixed to it by those from 
whom we borrowed it.’’ See to the same effect Rhode Island v. Massa- 
chusetts (12 Pet., 657), Income Tax cases (157 U. 8., 429), United 
States v, Wong Kim Ark (169 U. 8. 279). Therefore when the framers 
took from the English Constitution the technical term, the term of art— 
“ militia "—they took it with its thousand years of history behind it, 
attesting the fact that it is a force for national defense that can never 
be “taken out of the realm” for service in a foreign country. In that 
Sense the term “ ma.litia,” four times repeated, was embodied in our 
Federat Constitution. And in order to put it forever beyond the power 
of Congress to impair the ancient constitutional exemption from service 
abroad the convention, cmploying the masterful pen of Gouverneur 


Morris, provided that the new government, with strictly limited powers, 
could only organize the national militia for three purposes—‘ to exe- 
cute the laws of the Union, suppress insurrections, and repel invasions.” 
By those limitations all other uses were expressly excluded with all 


eep and bear arms shall not be | 
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the force that language can impart. The moment the exemption of 
the militia from service abroad was thus embodied in the Constitution 
Congress was forever deprived of all power over the subject. It is 
hardly necessary to add here that the fact that the omnipotent Parlia 
ment of Great Britain, which changes het constitution every time it 
passes an act, can take away such an exemption from the militia in 
that country, has no relevancy whatever to conditions in our own. 

In Presser v. Illinois (116 U. S., 252) the court went to the heart of 
the whole matter when, in defining “the reserved military foree or 
reserve militia of the United States,” it said: “It is undoubtedly true 
that ali citizens capable of bearing arms constitute the reserved military 
force or reserve militia of the United States as well as of the States’ 

and in view of this prerogative of the General Government, as well 
as of its generat powers, the States can not, even laying the constitu 

tional provision in question out of view, prohibit the people from keep 
ing and bearings arms, so as to deprive the United States of their right 

ful resources for maintaining the public security and disabled the people 
from performing their duty to the General Government.’ ‘Thus it 
has been settled by the Supreme Court that under the clause in ques 
tion the “ General Government ”’ of the United States possesses, entirely 
apart from the States, “ the reserved military force or reserve militia of 
the United States,” consisting of “ all citizens capable of bearing arms.’ 
whose rignt to bear arms can pot be impaired by any law of any State. 

The definition of the national militia given in Presser v. Illinois js 
closely followed :n the national-defense act of June 3. 1916, whose sec 
tion 57 reads as follows: “* Composition of the militia: The militia of 
the United States shall consist of all able-bodied male citizens ef 
the United States and all other able-bodied males who have or shall 
have declared their intention to become citizens of the United States, 
who shall be more than 18 years of age and, except as hereinafter pro 
vided, not more than 45 years of age, and said militia shall be divided 
into three classes—the National Guard, the Nayal Militia, and the 
unorganized militia.” 

The act of May 18, 1917, which is simply a supplement or extension 
of the act «f June 3, 1916, amplifies in its section 2 the foregoing 
definition of the national militia in this form: “Such draft as herein 
provided shall be based upon liability to military service ef all male 
citizens or male persons not alien enemies who have declared thelt inten 
tion to become citizens, between the ages of 21 and 30 years, both in- 
clusive, and shall take place and be maintained under such regulations 
as the President may prescribe not inconsistent with thc terms of this 
act. Quotas from the several States, Territories, and the District of 


Columbia, or subdivisions thereof, shall be determined in proportion 
to the population thereof, and credit shal! be given toe any State, 


Territory, District, or subdivision thercof, for the number of men who 
were in the military service of the United States as members of the 
National Guard on April 1, 1917, or who have since:said date entered 
the military service of the United States from any such State, Territory, 
District, or subdivision, either as members of the Regular Army or the 
National Guard.” The act of May 18, 1917, takes all possible pains to 
roclaim, first, that all soldiers drafted and organized under it are abso 
utely separate and distinct from ‘‘the Regular Army” of the United 
States; that they are in the strictest sense of the term national militia 
raised in an emergency for national! defense. 


THE POWER OF CONGRESS TO DRAFT OR CONSCRIPT TITER NATIONAL MILITIA 
FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE, 
When in the great case of Martin ». Mott (12 Wheat., 19) a unani- 


mous court, speaking through Mr. Justice Story, was calied upon to 
construe the act of 1795, which first organized the national militia 
for national defense, it was said: “ For the more clear and exact con- 
sideration of the subject it may be necessary to refer to the Constitution 
of the United States, and some of the provisions of the act of 1795. 
The Constitution declares that Congress shall have power * to provide 
for calling forth the militia, to execuie the laws of the Union, suppress 
insurrections, and repel invasions’; and also ‘ to provide for organizing 
arming, and disciplining the militia, and for governing such part of 
them as may be employed in the service of the United States." In 
pursuance of this authority the act of 1795 has provided ‘ that wheneve 
the United States shall be invaded, or be in imminent dancer of inva 
sion from any foreign nation or Indian tribe, it shall be lawful for th: 
President of the United States to call forth such number of the militia 
of the State or States most convenient to the place of danger, or scené 
of action, as he may judge necessary to repel such invasion, and to 
issue his order for that purpose to such officer or officers of the militia 
as he shall think proper.’ And like provisions are made for the othe 
eases stated in the Constitution.’’ After giving in that way al! possil! 
emphasis to the fact that the national militia can never be used except 


for the specific purposes stated in the Constitution, the court said 
that “the power to provide for repelling invasions includes the powe: 
to provide against the attempt and danger of invasion as the necessary 
and proper means to effectuate that object. One of the best mean 
| to repel invasion is to provide the requisite force for action befor 
the invader himself has reached the soil." When near the close of th 


War of 1812 the Secretary of War proposed to compel the service of th 
national militia by conscription, there was a strong protest from cer- 
tain quarters upon the ground that such a procedure would uD 
constitutional. See Dwight’s History of the Hartford Convention, 
page 359. But when during the Civil War such a measure was ay 
proposed it was acted on and the result accepted, without protest, a 
constitutional, as it undoubtedly was. 


EXEMPTION OF NATIONAL 






MILITIA FROM SERVICE ABROAD 

INCONTESTABLE 

From what has now been said it clearly appears that 
force of the United States, four times described in the Constitution as 
the *‘ militia,’ can be called forth and organized by Congress either 
upon the volunteer plan or by forcible conscription. But it is equally 
clear that when so called forth and organized the militia can only 
used for one of the three purposes rigidly defined by the Constitution, 


ABSOLUTE AND 


the reserved 


lye 






to wit, ‘“‘ to execute the laws of the Union, suppress insurrections, and 
repel invasions.” Its application to any other purpose—notably service 
abroad—would be too obviously unconstitutional to justify discussion 
The exemption of the national militia to be drafted under the act in 
question from service abroad is self-evident and undebatable. If either 

the President or Congress, one or both, should attempt to ignore such 
constitutional exemption, any member of the militia threatened with 
transportation abroad could be immediately discharged from such sery 

ice by any judge on habeas corpus. And more, any executive mas 


trate who might dare to ignore the constitutional exemption in que 
tion would be quickly admonished by the House of Representative 
it is ready with that “two-handed engine at the door that smite 
and smites no more.” 





ore 
a0 
SHALL OUR HANDFUL IN FRANCE FROM THE “ REGrLAR ARMY” BE ABAN- 
DONED OR STRENGTHENED? 
not the time for self-deception. We have no right to mislead 
allies or ourselves, The incontestable facts staring us tn 
the face are these: First, that only the “ Regular Army” can he sent 
abroad; second, that the * Regular Army” can be augmented only * by 
voluntary enlistment.” The only possible chance of obtaining addi- 
tional soldiers for service abroad under the draft act of May 18, 1917, 
is through that par‘ of it which provides that “the resident is further 
authorized to raise and maintain by voluntary enlistment, to organize, 
and equip not to exceed four infantry divisions, the officers of which 
shall be selected in the manner provided by paragraph 3 of section 1 
ot this act: Provided, That the organization of said force shall be the 
same as that ot the corresponding organization of the Regular Army: 
And provided further, That there shal! be no enlistments in said force 
of men under 25 years of age at the time of enlisting: And provided 
further, That no such volunteer force shall be accepted in any unit 
sinatler than a division.’ 

With all possible respect I earnestly contend that the Congress should 
not commit that grave subject to the Executive. It is the constitn- 
tional function of Congress not only “to declare war" but to direct 
and control all of its graver operations. No part even of the “ Regutar 
Army” should ever be sent abroad except by its mandate, The Con- 
gress shorid assume the entire responsibility and determine whether 
the handful of Regular troops now on the way to France should be aug- 
mented or practically abandoned? That is the question of questions 
that should not be delayed for a moment longer. It involves no less 
than the moral dignity, the good faith of this Nation. 

With prefeund respect, your humble servant, 


This is 
either our 


HWANSIS TAYLOR. 


Transportation. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. C. DYER, 


MISSOURI, 


In tue Hovsr or REPRESENTATIVES. 


Tucsday, June 19, 1917. 


Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me to extend 
my remarks, I wish to include an article on transportation. 
The article I insert is by Mr. Wilson L. Rogers, of St. Louis, Mo. 
It is au sble contribution to the importance of this great sub- 
ject, transportation, which is one of the greatest problems of the 
present day. 

Manufacturers of foodstuffs, fuel, cement, and other neces- 
sary articles of commerce claim that the high prices are in a 
great measure due to the improper facilities of transportation. 
The article is as follows: 

FRANSPORTATION. 

The great demand to-day is for efficiency in all private and corporate 
enterprises. It should be equally the prime demand of all public en- 
terprise, especially in this day of great crisis when our Nation is called 
upon to put every resource and every power where it will de most to 
help preserve the system of democracy to the world, and insure to our 
own country adequate defense. 

At one point in our economic system there is need, especially of 
efficiency at a time like this and that is in our fransportation affairs, 
The national defense calls for the greatest facility in the transporta- 
tion of men, munitions, and supplies. The prompt delivery of supplies 
is most important as a matter of national defense. It is most impor- 
taut, tnen, that our transpertation means be put on the very highest 
basis of efficiency. And right here is where the matter of efficiency 
has been most neglected. No effort has been made to systematize our 
transportation facilities into one creat unit. 

Not only the present crisis demands systematizing of so important a 
factor in national life as transportation, but the normal growth of the 
country demands it. There is much more consumption of foodstuffs, 
clothing, ete., in preportion to the population than there was 50 years 
ago on account of the higher standards of living and the energy put 
into advertising. salesmanship, etc. There will be a great increase of 
the population of the country in the next 20 years and a greater in- 
crease in the ecnsumption of her products. The production to meet 
this consumption must show its increase in the Middle West and in 
some parts of the Northwest, becavse not much inerense of produc- 
tion is possible in the East or in the sections depending upen mineral 
resources, To meet this iucreased pirodaciion there should be such de- 
velopments in rive: traffic, railway traffic, and in good roads and auto- 
truck traffic that they will works tegether in one efficient and har- 
monious system. This can only be brought about by such Govern- 
ment reguintion and control of tro.sportation as will insure stability 
for the investments needed, 

The time is ripe for Government action for two reasons: First, the 
need is immediate because the country needs the most cflicient trans- 
portation possible in time of war. Such efficiency bas been one of the 
greatest resources of the Prussian military power in the present war. 
Second, there is an awakening to the need among the people as there 
has never been before. Men are recognizing the need of the develop- 
ment of our river-transportation resonrees, of better system in railroad 
operations, ete., and they are beginning to get the vision of a unified 
transportation system that shall make the most efficient use of all our 
transportation factlities rather than better railways or better river 
transportation, independent of each other. The Republican Party in 
their national platform of 1916 said: 

“Interstate and intrastate transportation have become so interwoven 
that the attempt to apply two and often several sets of laws to its regu- 
lation has p uced conflicts of authority, embarrassment in operation, 
and inconvenience and expense to the public. 

“The entire transportation system of the country has become essen- 
tially nationa. We therefore favor such action by legislation or, if 
necessary, through amendment to the Constitution of the United States 
as will place it under exclusive Federal control.” 
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Former United States Senator Beveridge recently said: . 

‘Our railways in iheir management and service are national 
are the highways of the Republic as a whole. The well-being 
entire American people depends upon the service they render, ay 
solvency of the railroads depends upon the common prosperity 
Nation Yet American railways, unlike those of every other’ 
are under control of 48 local sovereignties, as well as that of th 
eral Government. Hundreds of conflicting State regulations a; 
army of State officials compiicate their operation. 

*'The plain remedy is to place the railways of the Nation und 
exclusive control of the National Government. 

“That is, the National Government should have exclusive 
sion and regulation of railroads, and not the sovereign States. 

“'Phey are vital to the national defense. It is useless to trai 
unless they can be transported quickly and in immense numbe: 
the confusion caused by our multiple and discordant control 
ways we could not promptly transport so small an army as }) 
million men, Under national control American railways could | 
cdinated and systematized. This is only a logical step in the pr 
development of that nationalism required by the needs of the peo; 

f the foregoing be true of railways, it is more true of river 1 
portation, and applies with still more logic to all our transpo: 
methods as a unif. 

It is perfectly just that all transportation means be trea 
belonging to one system and under one Government head, becaus: 
mile of railroad, navigable water, or other means of transportat 
freight and the necessities of life, however remotely located, b« 
a part of ithe general system leading to all parts of the country 
expense of hauling over any mile contributes to the cost of s 
the necessaries of life in the markets of the Nation. A 19-mile 1 
or the smallest branch stream used for carrying purposes, be it | 
in the mountains of Kentucky or Montana, or in other place 
remote, may have a bearing on the cost of some commodity in 
ington or New York, or in any other section in which any 
products of the territory reached by such railroad or stream 1 
used. So the cost of transportation on every mile of freight: 
service of any kind is a matter of concern to the people at lar; 

The need is that every method available shall be used to th: 
advantage to make the transportation of the Nation’s products 
and most eihicient. Shalt not some part of our governmental o: 
tion be working to the end that all unnecessary expense fn ou! 
portation be eliminated? Then, when the farmer or miner exch 
products with the manufacturer, each will get more, because 
much will be absorbed in hauling the farmer’s or miner’s produ 
way and the manufacturer's the other. 

There is another reason why the time is ripe for systematizing 
portation. There is a general movement for reviving river tratfi 
jes like St. Louis. New Orleans, Memphis. and Kansas City a: 
viding better terminals, new transportation companies ar 
organized for trade on the Mississippi. and trade bodies fro: 
cities along the river systems are getting together in the inter 
river-traffic development. According to the report of the coll 
customs of the city of St. Louis, there has been a steady incr: 
the number of vessels and the tonnage registered as making that 
regularly during the past five years. In 1912 there were 121 s! 
vessels with a tetal tonnage of 18.033 tons, and in 1916 there we 
steam vessels with a total tonnage of 28.790 tons registered 
growth is pitifully small, but would become epoch making if p: 
encouraged. 

The lack of attention to this subject by the Government is 
by the fact that in books published by the Government on the o 
ization, duties of officials, and functions of the various department 
the Government (the Congressional Directory, for instance), tl! 
ject of transportation is not even indexed. Mining, agriculture 
find their place, but not transportation. In a recently publishe 
by Frederick J. Haskin, containing 386 pages on “ The Americ: 
ernment,” no mention is made of the general subject of transportat 

The Federal Government does touch transportation prob! 
oints here and there. but not the transportation problem as a 
ated whole. The War Department has its Board of Engineer! 
Rivers and Harbors which looks after navigation aids, regulat: 
size of rafts, protects channels from the encroachment of bridges |! 
would obstruct navigation, etc., and the Army engineers look 
military roads. 
post roads. The Department of the Interior. through the G 
Land Office Bureau of Railway Grants and through the Geolo 
Survey in the Water Resources and Utilization Division, just to 
some phases of transportation. The office of public roads of th 


1 
partment of Agriculture stndies systems of road building, details one'- 


neers to assist in .ocal efforts in road building, etc. 
of Commerce and Labor the Bureau of Corporations has compilr! 
most comprehensive statistics on water transportation in all its plas 


The Post Office Department makes some regulations for 


In the Departinent 


The Bureau of Lighthouses, Coast and Geodetic Survey, avid ihe 


Bureau of Navigation, of this department. touch some matters of ¢ 

portation such as licenses, inspections, sailing charts, and other fu 
tions indicated by the bureau names. International commissions |00 
after waterways on the boundaries. The 


mission, besides reguiating freight rates so that they may be as n 
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Interstate Commerce Cor- 


just as possible under existing a conditions, has chars: 
e 


of many details such as locomective-bo 
hours of labor, transportation of explosives, etc. 
ordination in the Government activities along this line. 
tivity is independent of all the others. 

Not until there be one department of the Government devoted to | 
subject of transportation as a unit will there be any great pros 


Bach 


in bringing our transportation developments up to the developments in 
And that department should have the 


manufacturing and other ines. 
cooperation of the States and localities to make its work thorou: 
‘ormer Secretary Richard A. Ballinger said in one of his 0! 
reports that the Departmet of the Interior ought to be consoli:' 
with the Department of Agricuiture. He thought the supervisio! 
the Capitol Build‘ng and Grounds should be transferred to the Supe! 
vising Architect of the Treasury: that the Patent Office should 40 


r inspection, safety applian es, 
But there is no co- 


1 


l 


) 


the Depar*ment of Commerce and Labor and the Pension Office to 1)" 


War riment. If tt would be wise to scatter these “ unre!i' 
bureaus,” as he called them, to the departments to which they 


most closely related. woutd it not be equally wise to bring together 


under one head, so for as practicable, all the governmental activ! 

that relate to the one immo rtant subject of transportation? E 
No consideration of these problems can to advantage disassoc\. 

water traflic trom the different forms of traffic on land. Railroads «' 


best advantage handle combined rail and water shipments, Wa‘! 


| most useful when they may be best reached by wagon roads, and to |! ; 
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pping facilities to be most usef i : 
>< by rail and py wagon or auto trucks from the territory com- 
cially tributary to their shore lines. The most ‘useful wagon roads 
those that connect producing territory with rail or waterway out- 
We are just entering upon a new era in the importance’ of good 
because of the coming use of autotrucks as feeders for rail and 
lines. The autotruck has already revolutionized city deliveries. 
is quite probable that it will eventually put every farmer who lives 
rhin 50, or even 100 miles, of railway or navigable water “ close 
market.” Gen, Harrison Gray Otis, in an editorial discussion of the 
wosed ocean to o.ean highway. said: ; 

This unique highway when completed will be of value not alone to 
motorists. Settlers and farmers, merchants, traders, and freighters will 

e immensely benefited, for statistics show that under our present 
system of roads it costs the American farmer 23 cents per ton to haul 
I ods 1 mile. In Europe, where the system of roads is much better 
weause of steady improvements for centuries, it costs the farmer but 7 
cents per ton to haul his goods 1 mile.” 

iesides the part that gasoline will play with the development of traffic 
on land, it is quite sure to bring about greater traffic on smaller streams 
through small gasoline-driven boats that will make these smaller streams 
feeders for the larger streams, as a kind Providence has provided that 
they might be. 

fvransportation should be treated as one great institution of the 
country just as the friction load of a factory is treated as a problem by 
itself. Weas a peop:e have no master mechanic to look after the smooth 
running of our transportation machinery. It is allowed to run hap- 
hazard. Not only in the waterway system has there been a “ lack of 
uniformity” and a “lack of comprehensive plan,” as reported by the 
Bureau of Corperations, but in the entire transportation system are 
these lacks especially manifest. 

One of the most striking results of this lack of plan is the decline in 
the use of our inland waterways. That there is great economy in the 
use of water for transportation is generally admitted. In an address 
before the Royal Geographical Society in 1907, George J. Chisholm said: 

“Onan ordinary good wagon road one horsepower will transport 3,000 
pounds 2 miles per hour: on a railway, 30,000 pounds per hour; by 
water, 200,000 pounds per hour. 

A ton of coal can be shipped from Buffalo to Duluth by water for the 
cost of shoveling it from the sidewalk to the cellar. The Great Britain 
Board of Trade, in making a study of the cost of living in American 
cities in 1909, found that the laboring man paid for his coal in ton lots 
in several of these cities as follows: Pittsburgh, $3 to $3.47; Cleveland, 
$3.90 to $4.50; Dututh, $496; St. Paul and Minneapolis, $5.81. Thus 
it will be seen that the price increased for the overland haul from Pitts- 
burgh to Cleveland and from Duluth to Minneapolis as much as it did 
for the water haul from Cleveland to Duluth, six to ten times as far. 
Would not the same business sense that prompts the use of the most 
improved «nd economically operated transmission machinery in a modern 
factory call for the fullest possible use of all available waterways for 
transportation purposes ? 

We are not using the natural means an all-wise Creator hrs laid at 
our feet to keep our transportation costs down. If we look at the map 
we will see that the United States is wonderfully favored by a kind 
providence in the matter of natural waterways reaching out, like ar- 
teries, into the great productive sections of the country. 

The Great Lakes have 4,326 miles of shore line with the indentations, 
while over 290 navigable streams of the United States have a mileage of 
26,400, in addition to which there have been built 4,500 miles of canals, 
of which about 2,000 miles are in operation. Of the rivers over one- 
half, or about 14,000 miles, are in ane great, comnected system, spreading 
out ‘ike the veins of a leaf through the great productive et oS 
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Valley. These figures include only those streams that are practical 
navigable, besides which there are other thousands of miles of streams 
that might be made navigable were the need shown and sufficient guar- 
antees of continued favorable conditions given by the Government to 
warrant the necessary investments. But under present conditions this 
traffic has been shrinking instead of improving. The proportion of the 
water traffic of the country on the different systems for the years 1889 
and 1906, respectively, were as follows: 








1839 | 1905 






Per cent. | Per cent. 
FRR NI intensive coseceessscesecast sdaadhianes 40. 6 52.9 
Pac et oa. wlan otine ce aneemed eecces eeeeeee 8.7 6.6 
Grend EG x6 ccveces oun c eitiditinde Guateinnténeaene eudinedetsaws 19.5 28.5 
Mississippi River system... .. SNORE oa bevesceededadebuawsaedsne 22. 6 10.5 
All other TIVGES . 6 i0400<00% te di oiad Wachanm: ious craic Alajraeinns 6 ash pidaaioke 8.6 1.5 





In 1890 the shipments of flour by river to St. Louis were 18.8 per 
cent of the total shipments of flour to that port, and the receipts 
of flour nearly 5% per cent. In 1906 the shipments were only two- 
thirds of 1 per cent and the receipts less than one-half ef 1 per cent. 
In other words, the river traffic in flour at the one port dropped from 
611,779 barrels in 1890 to 29,160 barrels in 1906, while the rail traffic 
in flour for the same period increased from 3,498,520 barrels to 
5,053,530 barrels. The Mississippi and its tributaries, reaching out 
into the grain States, with over six times the shore line of the Lakes, 
carried in 1907 about one-tenth as much grain and very little flour. 
The same system handled about one-eighth as much lumber and less 
than two-thirds as much coal. The river systems reach the greatest 
grain, coal, lumber, cotton, and tobacco regions of the country. They 
can not beeome the factor in the development of these sections that 
hature 80 generously designed them to be without some permanence of 
Government policy that will be a poecnty of stability for the invest- 
ments that will be necessary to make improvements. 

Just now car shortages, terminal congestion, etc., are menacing the 
country and will seriously handicap the Government in military opera- 
tions if not relieved, as well as add to the distress of the people. The 
National City Bank of New York in a recent financial letter says: 

Something must be done about the future, for the business of the 
country has outgrown transportation facilities. The recent congestion 
illustrates this. It can not be chargeable, as was the previous ene, to 
shortage of ships, for ships were held under demurrage charges. The 
= estion was not primarily due to shortage of cars, but to lack of 
acilities for moving cars. Terminals must be improved and there 
must be vast outlays for other betterments.” 

From at hand we note that 53,000,000 tons of freight were 
moved on the Great Lakes in 1907. It would have required 
& great investment in tracks and rolling stock on the part of the rail- 
Toads had they been obliged to carry this vast amount in addition to 
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ul must be easily accessible for short | their regular traffic 
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all the way from Duluth and the other w n 

| ports to points near the Lake Erie ports to wi hon a Y t ent. 

The Lake boats served as feeders for the roads mnecting Lake Erie 

ports with the coal tields and steel mnils ! itheaste Oh na 

western Pennsylvania. In a like ms a it deal of car shortug 

could be prevented by the rivers carrying n ! f tons of uly 
freight from the West to the East and the N i the South 

It is one of the conditions of lake and ove ‘ t < f ti that 
nearly ail the boat tines are controlled by railway « while 
there is no such contro. on the rivers 

The Mississippl River system has its peci fields to ‘ in the 
matter of providing cheap transportation as well as the Lak: 

| great coal fields of Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Virginia, Kentuck ! 
Illinois; the cotton, tobacco, and suxar producing South; th 
districts of the North and South; and the manufacturing distri ‘ 
the Ohio and Mississippi Valleys and the great grain-producing t 
through which the system radiates should be able to look to the 
rivers as the factor in heiping them to reach with the least ex} <a 
the great markets toward which these rivers lead. 

The greatest encouragement along this line comes from the coal 
movement, which constitutes over half of all the vessel traffic over all 
the Mississippi River system, though it is limited to downstream traflic 
from the Pittsburgh district to Ohio and Mississippi River points, 
Two sentences in the report of the Bureau of Corporations on “ Water 
berne traffic’ cover the ground very completely, and should be burned 


see staat iaasieaeras 
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into the minds of everyone who is interested in the development of our 
river traffic. They are as follows: 

“It 1s sufficient to say now that rail competition is the most impor- 
tant factor in water traffic and that some cooperation between railway 
and waterways seems absolutely necessary to insure reasonable use of 


our rivers. It is a public evil that our entire transportation vsystem 
should be, as now, at odds with itself, wasting its strength in destru 
tive internal warfare while the transportation needs of the publie 
suffer. * * * Qne of the most practical methods of improving wa 
terways, and especially terminals, is to secure for them a fair amount 
of business, thus insuring their higher development by private inter- 
ests.” 

These conclusions are the only logical ones that can be reached by 


o} 
£1 


anyone who gives extended study to matters of transportation with the 
general good in view. 


in submitting a report on “ water terminals” the Bureau of Cor- 
porations says: 

* Probably the greatest single deterrent to water terminal advar is 
the present adverse attitude of all rail lines toward independent water 
traffic, in their exclusive control of frontage, in refusal or neglect to 
coordinate with general water traffic, and in refusal to prorate generally 
with water lines in through movement of traffic.” 

The tendency of the railways to oppose the use of the rivers may he 
natural and in the interest of the people back of railway stocks, but it 
is not in the inte est of society. The best authorities agree that the 
cooperation of the railways with the waterways in the interest of 
society would not be a bad thing for the railways eventually. The 
railways are pot equal to the movement of al! freight at times, and 


should they try to keep up with the growth of the country must make 
greatly increased investments in mew lines and increased termina! anid 


rolling equipment. If the growth in traffic can be absorbed in a meas- 
ure by increasing use of the waterways the railways can continue to 
have their volume of business with a growth from the feeding of the 
waterways without being required to make so much additional invest- 
ment. The public has to pay eventually for all these unnecessary in- 
vestments, but can not bring about any system or eflicient plan in 


transportation development unless there be a head to our united trans 


portation factors such as only can be provided by Federal control. 
Three years ago one of the St. Louis papers, under the heading “A 
traffic crisis,” said editorially: 

“ Here in the United States we are confronted with an emergency of 
the first magnitude Our railroads have well-nigh ceased extending. 
If you doubt it, get the annual statistics of railroad extension for the 


past 30 years, 
are not far 


At present the 


railroads are frozen up. The reasons 
to seek. 


The raiiways have been unable to secure the neces- 


sary capital to develop at the rate which is normal in view of the 
growth of the country. * * * Now, in this situation happy are 


the communities so situated as to be able to make up for the defects 
in rail transportation by the development of internal water routes, fo» 
water transportation can be developed to imposing proportions without 
any such initial investment as the building of a railroad requires. 
But there must be a guarantee of stability of conditions, which only 


Federal control can give before capital will risk these internal water 
route developments. 
The combined use of the rivers and railways in the handling of 


freight is not only theoretically economical but is in practical operation, 
The Tilinois Central and Central of Georgia Railways, operating the 
Ocean Steamship Co. of Savannah, get into New York for freight traffic 
much more cheaply than they could by building railways and terminals 











to that city. Wheat and flour are being shipped by Missouri River 
from Kansas City to St. Louis. and thence via Chicago, Buffalo. and 
New York by rail and lake to Europe, or were being so shipped before 
the wur. If these things can be done profitably. it seems clear we 
should be using our entire Mississippi River and other internal systems 
in the interest of cheaper transportation and relieving traffic congestion, 

The necessity for cooperation between the various divisions of Govern- 


ment now working independently in transportation matters is well set 
forth by the following two paragraphs from reports of the Bureau of 
Corporations : 

“The Government’s enormous expenditures on channels are in many 
cases largely neutralized by the action or nonaction of the local autheri- 
ties on terminals. There has been, indeed, some excellent local coop- 
eration in channel work at Portland, Oreg.,, Seattle, Cleveland. and 
Buffalo, but the far greater need is for local cooperation in terminals. 
Localities should be required, as a rule, to furnish and keep open ade 
quate terminals as a condition precedent to channel improvement by 
the Federal Government. It is their fair share of the work, and they 
alone can do it effectively.” 

*In the development of our waterway system, while undertaken in 


part by the State and later and more extensively by Federal power, 
there has been very little of that cooperation between central and local 
authorities that appears in the best of the European systems The 
United States, the States, the counties, levee districts, and munictpa! 
ities have all spent large sums of money on waterway improvement, but 
for the most part separately. There has been thus waste, lack of uni 


formity, ‘ack of comprehensive plan, and especially a lack of any pro- 
portionate contribution from the localities peculiarly benefited a 
There can be no comprehensive plan, uniformity, or proportionate dis- 
tribution of costs or benefits without all transportation being brought 
under a unit system with a unit head. Not only is cooperation between 


the central government and localities necessary, but it will readily be 
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seen that that coordination of all the activities for the protection and 
upbuilding of cranepertesee. both by water and land, should replace 
the present spasmodic and disconnected efforts, 

The establishing of a transportation department is necessary to con- 
serve the appropriations for river improvement; to encourage the 
development of improved methods of handling freight so that the cost 
of transshipping between boats and railways and between small boats 
on smaller streams and bigger boats on the trunk rivers may be reduced 
to a nominal sum; to do away with the so-called “ pork-barrel” legis- 
lation, and especially to provide general transportation efficiency in 
time of military need. 

There is a movement on foot to change the entire system of handling 
freight by using unit containers, about 5 to 20 to a car, instead of the 
old system of bass, barrels, ete., in cars. Great advances have been 
made in atmost every field of endeavor, but there has been no change in 
the method of handling freight since the advent of the railway, enlarg- 
ing cars being the only change noticeable. Such changes are hard to 
work into a system that has “no comprehensive plan,” but efficiency in 
transportation demands progress and improved methods in handling 
freight, so there shall be less waste in time and labor of transshipping, 
loading, and packing, just as there has been progress and improve d 
metheds in handling passengers, building skyscrapers, making war 
enginery, munitions, ete 

No matter how much we appropriate for river improvement, no mat- 
ter how much we regulate railroads, no matter how much localities 
build river terminals, no efficient results will be obtained without all 
these transportation facilities being brought into one “ comprehensive 
plan.” The great investments and organizations that will be necessary 
to provide for such changes in transportation apparatus and commercial 
practices as must take place can only be induced by a guaranty of 
permanent and stable conditions, ‘These permanent and stable conal- 
tions can only be assured by a comprehensive Federal organization and 
direction of all the factors that would make one great transportation 
unit of all our transportation facilities and opportunities. Therefore 
the Government should establish a department of transportation, with 
the most comprebensive powers, both for economic and military reasons, 





War-Time Prohibition. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HATTON W.SUMNERS, 


OF TEXAS, 





In rue Hovust or RepresENTATIVES, 


Friday, June 22, 1917. 


Mr. SUMNERS. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include an article by 
Prof. Irving Fisher, printed in the New York Times of May 27, 
1917. 

The article is as follows: 

War-TIME PrRoWIBITION—PROF. FiSHER REPLIES TO THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE Mope. LIcENSe LEAGUE ON THE LOSS OF 11,000,000 LOAVES OF 
BREAD A Day, 

[Ly Prof. Irving Fisher.] 
YALE UNIVERSITY, May 23, 1917. 

To the Epiror oF THE New York TIMES: 

May I add a word to my article on ‘“ War-time prohibition” in your 
issue of May 13, «s rejoinder to the reply made by T. M. Gilmore, 
president of the Nationai Model License League? 

Mr. Gilmore alleges inaccuracy in some of my statements. I should 
be very glad to make correction were such inaccuracy shown. 

This is a campaign which must be based on facts. At the outset, let 
me emphasize as one pertinent fact that, so far as I can discover, the 
opposition to war-time prohibition comes almost solely from those who 
are financially interested in the liquor traffic. Although “ leagues ”’ and 
“ workingmen’s petitions ’’ are making their appearance against prohibi- 
tion, they are in most cases, so far as I have been able to reach them, 
mere expressions of the ‘inancial interests concerned. Mr. Gilmore, 
for instance, is the editor of a journal devoted to the liquor interests, 
and the Model License League, of which he is President, is a league of 
those interests. He and his associates have as good a right as I or any- 
one else to express themselves and attempt to influence public opinion, 
but the public has a right to know of their special interest in the 
matter. 

Mr. Gilmore states: 

“Prof. Fisher also make the statement that the food waste in the 
manufacture of distilled and fermented liquors is sufficient, if con- 
served, to supply a pound loaf of bread every day to 11,000,000 men. 

** Now, if Prof. Fisher will take the trouble to inquire as to the food 
value of the grain after the alcohol has been extracted, and as to the 
tremendous importance of distillers’ and brewers’ grain in the fattening 
of cattle and in the production of milk, 2e would unhesitatingly apolo- 
vize for his statement and regret its appearaace in cold print.” 

The truth is I have taken much pains to inquire into the food value 
of distillers’ grains and brewers’ grains. If used “in the fattening of 
cattle,” the amount of food value in the form of protein which is re- 
covered in meat is very small, not usually over some 2 or 3 per cent. in 
terms of calories it is even less. When these grains are used in the 
production of milk, the recovery possible is about 25 per cent. In the 
“ase of bevr, this 25 per cent is to be reckoned ar after deducting the 
protein in the beer, which is 15 per cent of the original. Against such 
saving must be set the fact that when grain is used for bread there is 
also a saving, for the millers’ waste can also be fed to animals and 
made to yield milk in addition to the bread. This addition in protein 
is about 10 per cent. 

When, therefore, the wastes are used for meat production, the net 
food loss caused by brewing and distilling remains the equivalent of 
about 11,000,000 loaves. 

When milk ts the product sought, the net loss is equivalent to nearly 
10,006,000 loaves. 

Even if we were to count the protein in the beer itself, the net loss 
would be nearly. 8,000,000 loaves... But the beer protein can not be 
used without at the same time using alcohol, which is a narcotic poison. 
Beer protein is therefore net the physiological equivalent, properly 
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speaking, of protein dissociated from alcohol such as that in o; 
foods. 

From the stendpoint of saving grain for export, the statemen 
11,000,000 loaves of bread a day, or a pound loaf for every E 
French soldier, is substantially correct. 

I may take this opportunity to answer the attempt in the doy 
page advertisements referred to, of the liquor interests, to 
11,000,600 loaves of bread a day, or their own calculation of 1) 
used up in the manufacture of Lquor. These advertisements poir 
that tke grain or bread so wasted is less than 1 per cent of ¢! 
gviin crop of the country. What they fail to point out is that t)\ 
grain crop of the country includes many times as much egraj: 
used as human food, for it includes the oats and corn fed to 
cattle, and swine, 9s well as grain for other uses. 

The truth is that 11,000,000 loaves of bread is 54 per cen 
total food values consumed by human beings in the United s 
over 10 per cent of the total consumption of breadstuffs in th, 
States, 13 per cent of the wheat consumed in the United 
per cent of the wheat exported from the United States in 1916 

The rest of Mr. Gilmore's strictures are rather trivial as, for jy, 
that I called the District of Columpia “ dry’ when “ the indivi 
have liquor shipped in for personal use from Baltimore a; 
nearby cities.”” It would seem to me fair to say that the Dis 
Columbia has gone “dry,” though not “ bone dry.” 

Mr. Gilmore states that “to convert a brewery or ordinary 4 
into an alcohol plant means tearing out all of its present ap; 
throwing it in the junk heap, and then putting in totally differe:; 
ment.” 

It is, however, a fact that distilleries are being used in Cana 
are offering to be used in this country, for producing industrial ; 
and a few days ago I received a lettcr from a chemical enginee: 
says: 

*“T have three clients who own moderate-sized breweries and 
preparing to convert their plants into other lines of industry. ‘4 
these are being converted into factories which will produce food 
At least 80 per cent of the machinery in storage in the brew 
available for purposes of manufacturing. The business promis: 
returns in normal times upon the total investments of the plants 
at the present time, with the high prices of foods, the profits » 
to be greater even than for favorable years in the brewing | 
The line which I have selected is quite outside of suggestions heret 
made by the Government or by the brewing and distilling inter:- 

I do not mean to assert that either the distillers or the | 
would be advantaged by prohibition. I am even one of those who |! 
that after prohibition has been adopted a Government comn 
should be appointed to investigate and report on any real damag: 
to those who have put their lives and capital into these line- 
the view to having any unreasonable losses reimbursed, if possil|: 
of public funds. We could afford to do this from the added n 
income which would come, as it has always come, from the cess: 
of alcoholic poisoning. 

I do not bear Mr. Gilmore or his associates any ill will, although I 
regret that they do not see their way clear to offer, in the interest» oi 
national efficiency, to make the above-named transformation during 
the period of the war, expecting fair treatment in return. 

IRVING Irs! 
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“Give Us Aeroplanes and Airmen,” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. FREDERICK C. HICKS, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In rite House or Representatives, . 
Wednesday, June 20, 1917. , 


Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, availing myself of the pri 
granted me by the House of publishing an article on 
nautics, I submit an article which appeared in this morni 
issue of the New York Times. It is a most timely edit: 
and conveys a message that should be heeded. 

GIVE US AIRPLANES AND AIRMEN, 


Admiral Peary put a plain and vital question to the Members o! 
Senate's Military Committee on Monday. ‘ Why be pushed,” he 
‘into every movement for national preparedness?” -ushing alo: 
carried us as far as we have gone. The people had to be pushed 
administration had to be pushed, and Congress had to be pushed 
that was the hardest part of the job. We have done very well so 
considering that we had done next to nothing before we went int 
war, nine weeks or so ago; but we can do much better. Early 
tion of the plan to form a mighty air force will soon make us formi 
in the conflict. We now have a new and approved American 
engine for airplanes which can be quickly built in large numbers 
work of standardizing the machinery to build the engines is unde: 
There are many thousands of alert young Americans ready to train 
military aviation. We have aviation fields in readiness, and 
can soon be made ready. Secretary Baker, the chief signal officer 
the Council of National Defense, are all urging the plan on Cong 

We can do more effective work toward bringing the war to a victo! 
conciusion by upbuilding an air service, by making American mi! 
aviation the best in the worid, than in any other way. There is : 
of money to draw upon. Congress is asked to appropriate $600,()\)\) 


oo to supply the American Army with airplanes and t! 
aviators. 
“Why not take the initiative and lead?’ cries Peary. Why 


indeed! The development of aviation here, where it has been nes! 

more than in France, England or Germany, will serve to do more | 
to end the.war.. It will vastly increase our usefulness in peace. | 
aviator is destined to play a great part hereafter in the world’s afla'! 
We shall need thousands of flying machines in the development 

trade. The time is not far distant when airplanes will cross the Atlan' 
in-a single flight. The immediate demand for airplanes, however. 
military. We are at war, but not yet in the war. Let us go in w! 


thousands of scouting and battle machines and help our allies to \ 
the fight. 
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History of the Flag. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. FREDERICK C. HICKS, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In rue House or Representatives. 
Thursday, June 21, 1917. 


Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, availing myself of the courtesy 
granted me by the House of extending my remarks, I desire to 
set forth extracts relating to the history of the flag. 

They are disconnected paragraphs which I had intended plac- 
ing in my address of June 14. 

DRAGON IN ENGLISH HISTORY. 


Richard Ceeur de Lion in 1190 adopted the legend and name 
of St. George and the dragon to typify his exploits. Henry III, 
in 1264, at the battle of Lewes, fought under the dragon; and 
Edward ITI, at the battle of Cressy in 1346, displayed a standard 
“with a dragon of red silk adorned and beaten with fair lilies 
of gold.” 

* * : x * 
ENSIGN OR ANCIENT. 

In old English writings the word “ancient” is frequently 
used to denote a flag or emblem. In Othello, Cassio, in speaking 
of Iago, Says: 

The lieutenant is to be saved before the ancient. 

7 « . = * 
RATTLESNAKE FLAG. 


The Rattlesnake flag was also called the Gadsden flag and in 
this connection the following reference is of interest : 


In Conoress, February 9, 1276. 

Col. Gadsden presented to the Congress an elegant standard, such as 
is to be used ne the commander in chief of the American Navy, being 
a yellow field th a iively representation of a rattlesnake in the middle, 
in the attitude of going to strike, and the words underneath “ Don’t 
tread on me.” 

Ordered, That the said standard be carefully preserved and suspended 
in the Congress reom. 

& * 


* = 


* * * 
THE CONCORD FLAG. 

I feel we can safely assume that it was this flag, “ the most 
precious memorial of its kind of which we have any knowledge,” 
that waved over the “embattled farmers” at Concord, April 
19, 1775, when they “ fired the shot heard round the world.” 

* * * * Ed tis % 
BUNKER HILL FLAG. 

Mr. Botla, in his History of the Revolution, claims that Gen. 
Warren, in endeavoring to rally his men, reminded them of the 
motto inscribed on their ensigns, “An appeal to heaven.” 

* ae * * * 
THE MOULTRIE FLAG, 

This was the flag of Sgt. Jasper rescued so gallantly when 
the fort of palmetto logs on Sullivan’s Island was attacked by 
the British on June 28, 1776. It was under this flag that the 
Declaration of Independence was read to the citizens of Charles- 
ton on August 8, 1776. The word “ Liberty” was frequently 
inscribed upen it. When South Carolina officially adopted a 
State flag they took this famous blue banner, with its white 
crescent, and in revognition of the services rendered by the 
palmetto logs placed in the center of the field the figure of a 
palinetto tree, 

% * 


& * 


mt * 


% * * 
FLAG OF PROCTOR’S BRIGADE, 


The flag of Proctor’s brigade, ef Westmoreland, Pa., should 
also be mentioned. It is a crimson flag, cantoned with the Brit- 
ish union jack. In the center of the field a coiled rattlesnake 
with 13 rattles is represented, with the familiar words, “ Don’t 
tread on me.” It is claimed that this flag was carried in the 
battle ef Trenton. 

At the battle of Long Island, August 26, 1776, the Americans 
fought under a banner made of red damask with the word 
“ Liberty ” inscribed upon it. 

* * * * * 
FIRST FLAG DISPLAY, 


As there has been much controversy over the first display of 
the flag from a warship, it is of interest toe note the several 
claims that have been advanced for this honor. In Griffin’s 
a of Commodore Barry there is this reference to the new 

ag: 


Under this flag Hopkins was the first to get to sea, and Barry's 
Lezington, it, was the first to cause the British flag to surrender 


* * 


* ” 
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And again: 

His cruiser, the Levrington, w the first Union flag to make the 
first capture that was first reported to the Marine Committee of Con- 
gress. 

John Fiske, in speaking of the Lexington’s capture of the Brit- 
ish vessel Ediward on April 7, 1776, says: 

This was the first capture of a British warship by an 


as 


Ameri 
As this exploit occurred over a year before the stars and 
stripes were established the flag borne by Barry was not the 
national ensign. The “ Union” flag referred to by Griftin was 
undoubtedly the Cambridge standard, and other accounts bear 
out the assuimption that Barry's flag on the Lerington was the 
Union flag which Washington unfurled at Cambridge. This is 
further confirmed by Preble in his history when he says: 


_The Lexington was the first vessel that 
victory on the ocean. 


an 


bore the Continental flag to 

Capt. Manly’s name has also been mentioned for the honor, 
and while it is true that his ship, the Lee, captured the British 
vessel Nancy in October or November, 1775, the flag that waived 
from the peak of the Lee was the famous “ Pine Tree” emblem. 
John Paul Jones claimed that “ My hand first hoisted the Ameri 
ean flag,” and this claim is substantiated by evidence which 
shows that during the winter of 1775-76, while the Alfred was 
lying at anchor at Philadelphia, Commander Hopkins put off 
to the newly commissioned ship. When he reached the deck of 
the Alfred, Jones, then a lieutenant, raised the flag in honor 
of the commander. But this American flag hoisted by Jones, 
and which the patriots of Philadelphia cheered on that wintry 
day, was none other than the Rattlesnake flag designed by Col. 
Gadsden, and which was frequently used on ships of war. It 
was this flag, with the addition of a pine tree, which an Eng- 
lish writer of the period referred to in the following words: 

A strange flag latterly appeared in our seas bearing a pine tree with 
the rae of a rattlesnake coiled up at its root, with the daring 
words, “ Don’t tread on me.’ We learned yesterday that the vessels 
bearing this flag have a sort of a commission from a society of people 
in Philade!phia calling themselves the Continental Congress.” 

* * * * * ° 
JOHN PAUL JONES, 

In De Kovens Life and Letters of John Paul Jones doubt is 
expressed about the claim made by Buele for Jones in connec- 
tion with the raising of the flag on the Ranger in July, 1777. 
Hie says: 

jut the honor of first unfurling the Stars and Stripes from a ship of 
war, which has been claimed for Jones, is not supported by historical 
evidence. If he had “been lucky enough to have had the epportunity 
of first unfurling the new national banner from the Ranger, it is not 
to be believed that he would have omitted to mention the fact. 

The confusion incident to the first flag raised is due largely 
to the uncertainty of the interpretation of the phrase “American 
flag.” Some writers speak of the Cambridge banner as the 
American flag, while others refer to the Pine Tree or Rattle- 
snake emblems as the national flag. To make the definition 
clear and positive, the national ensign, the flag of the United 
States is the Stars and Stripes, auopied June 14, 1777. 

There does not seem to be any doubt but what Jones received 
the first salute ever given the Stars and Stripes by a foreign 
vessel. 


* * * * * * . 
OLD GLORY 
In 1837 the captain removed to Nashville, Tenn., taking with 


him Old Glory, which he afterwards displayed on all public oc 
easions. His pronounced Union sentiments frequently led him 
into trouble with his southern neighbors, and during the war 
he was obliged to conceal the flag in the coverlet of his bed. In 
1862 when a detachment of Buell’s army occupied the city, Capt. 
Driver, with his own hands, hoisted Old Glory over the capitol 
building. The history of the flag from this time seems clouded 
in uncertainty, and I will refer briefly to three statements that 
have been made in regard to it. The Rev. Henry N. Couden, 
Chaplain of the House, a veteran of the Sixth Ohio Volunteer 


Infantry, feels confident that the Old Glory flag no longer 
exists. The respect and veneration in which Dr. Couden is held 


by every Member of Congress entitles his contribution to the 
history of this famous flag, to be accepted as evidence that the 
flag was accidentally destroyed. He states that in February, 
1862, his regiment had been ordered to relieve Grant at Donel- 
son, but whfle on the transports, word came that the fort had 
surrendered. They were then ordered to Nashville, where, on 
February 25, they took part in the ceremonies incident to the 
raising of the Stars and Stripes over the capitol. The next day 


Capt. Driver asked Col. Anderson permission to hoist Old 
Glory to the mast, and a squad of soldiers were detached to 
re the flag, which the captain with his own hands raised 

over the building. “ 
Next morning the captain presented the flag to the Sixth Ohio, 
and this regiment fought under Old Glory at Shiloh and 
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Stone River. In keeping it aloft in the Battle of Stone River 
six were shot down, but the Old Flag was kept waving and did 
not touch the ground. For about a year Old Glory, the name 
by then having been adopted by other regiments, was the regi- 
mental flag of the Sixth Ohio. For safekeeping the flag after 
sunset each day was deposited in one of the quartermaster’s 
wagons, but one night some of the animals broke loose in their 
browsings and destroyed the flag. Dr. Couden’s statement is 
amply verified, if any verification was necessary, by the follow- 
ing paragraph taken from Hannaford’s History of the Sixth 
Ohio Regiment: 

The flag with whose history so many interesting associations were 
connected was presented to the Sixth Ohio, by which it was regarded 
as a most precious souvenir. It passed safely through all the cam- 
paigns of the regiment, until October, 1863, when Fred Schuell’s mules 
discovered it one night, where it was stowed away in the headquarters 
wagon, and before morning had eaten Old Glory up, leaving only a 
few shreds to teli the sacrilegious tale. 

In order to make the record complete I insert extracts from a 
letter sent me by the Essex Institute, which gives their version 
of the fllag’s history. The secretary states that the original 
Old Glory was presented to the institute by a niece of Capt. 
Driver, who sent with the flag the following letter written by 
the captain himself: 

NASHVILLE, TENN., September 25, 1880. 


My Dear Niece: I send you this my oldest flag. It has been every- 
where, my companion around the world, waved at Pitcairn, and amon 
the icebergs of Cape Horn. This is my Old (G!ory, like me neglecte 
and worked out, but there is no stain upon it. i kept it for _ windin 
sheet, a sailor’s whim, and now feeling like old Mordecai at the gate, 
-give it to you as a proof of the kindness and reward a patriot receives 
at the hand of a soon-to-be-broken-up Government. 

The secretary of the institute then closes his letter with this 
statement: 

The traditionary story in relation to the flag eaten by the mule has 
also come down to us, but is said to refer to another flag. Let me 
say this also in this connection, that a descendant of Capt. Driver, 
living in the far West, I think Nevada, also has a fisg of Capt. Driver's, 
which she claims to be the original. But in view of the evidence of 
this letter, which came to us with our flag, there can be so doubt as 
to the facts in the case. 

Mrs. Mary Roland, of Nevada, a daughter of Capt. Driver, 
under date of August 15, 1913, stated that: 


The original flag Old Glory has never been out of the possession 
of our family. This flag, my father named Old Glory, he gave me 
in July, 1874, and it has remained in my possession ever since. 


Mrs. Roland claims that when her father, in 1880, asked her 
to send him Old Glory she sent him, without his knowledge, 
another flag, and that it was this substitute flag and not Old 
Glory which was deposited by his niece in the Essex Institute 
shortly after the captain’s death. 

a * t% Bs a * = 

In July, 1905, Scribner's Magazine published the “ Narrative 
of John Kilby,” quarter gunner of the Richard. In this nar- 
rative, written in 1810, the sinking of the Richard is de- 
seribed as follows: 


O Heavens! It was enough to bring tears from the most unthink- 
ing man. She went down head foremost witb ail sails set—studding 
sails, top-gallant sails, royals, skyscrapers, and every sail that could 
be put on a ship—jack, pennant, and that beautiful ensign that she 
so gallantly wore while in action and when she conquered, 


The Liquor Trafvie. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON.THOMAS L. BLANTON, 


OF TEXAS, 
In tue Hovse or Representatives, 
Thursday, June 21, 1917. 


Mr, BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, during the past 10 days espe- 
cially my desk has been deluged with liquor literature, type- 
written, printed, and mailed by liquor interests, arguing the 
ridiculous and absurd proposition that distilleries and brew- 
eries conserve rather than destroy food supplies. Until this 
war emergency arese the liquor interests in whole-page ad- 
vertisements year after year have bragged about the millicns of 
bushels of various kinds of grain they have annually con- 
sumed, and what great benefactors they were to the farming in- 
dustries of the country by thus creating a demand for and in- 
creasing the market price of farm products. But lately they 
have turned a complete somersault by now contending in double- 
page advertisements that the amount of grain consumed by them 
is infinitesimal and insignificant. 

I desire to call attention to the editorial from the New York 
Il Cittadino, received in this morning’s mail, which has in it, 
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typjeal of the liquor interests and its precepts, the followin» 
pressions: 
To the Latin mind the word prohibition is atrociously insolent. 
Prohibition is a similar morbid form of organized autocracy ; 
the sacred natural rights of mankind to govern its own habits 


And so forth, 


If drunkards were dealt with less leniently by Judges and wer 
for example, jaii sentences or hard work instead of simple Jaye 
fines their number would greatly diminish. They should be » 
target of derision instead of compassion. 


Just as the bartender furnishes to his victim brain-desty. 
liquor over the counter as long as his money lasts anid 1 
heartlessly kicks him out into the gutter, just so would 
cold-blooded liquor traflic deliberately create a drunkari| 
then sentence him to jail or the rock pile for life. 

This same propaganda would condemn Mr. Baker fo 
excellent regulations which he has placed around our Ar 
safeguard the morals, health, and efficiency of our sj), 
young American manhood. Every mother in America wil! | 
Mr. Baker from the depths of her heart. 

Under the unanimous leave extended me to thus exten! 
remarks, I desire to print in the ReEcorbD, as an answer to 
above, just a few samples of hundreds of petitions I hay 
ceived from my constituents and other American citizens 
manding of this Congress a war-emergency nation-wide }) 
bition law, to wit: 


Hon, THoMAS L, BLANTON, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 

Sir: We, the undersigned citizens of Anson, Jones County, ‘| 
hereby respectfully request that you support any measure that 
come before Congress looking in any way toward the curtailment 
the liquor traffic, and especially such as may tend to prevent any ; 
being used or consum in the manufacture of any whisky or « 
spiritvous or malt liquors during the war. 

Knowing your views upon this line and appreciating the faci | 
your efforts in this direction will result in much good, we respectfu 
ask that you use all energy that you possess in this direction. 

Jack Rattikin, R. J. Barrett, Chas, Viech, Frank low 
Claude Grace, D. G. Wills, B. F. Mayes, D. IE. Bea 
Rev. I. Watson, R. J. Stovall, jr. @ &. Pope, Hi. ' 
Caffey, FE. H. Kiefer, J. W. Fielder, N. S. Daugherty, 
T. N.’ Doak, W. I. Scott, B. Cearléy, ‘T. EB. Benbain., 
T. F. Coffey, E. F. White, Guy Baker, W. L. McAniu 
W. E. Glazner, C. BE. Roland, C. G. Rowell, A. A. Dur 
woody, G. M. Pittman, D. H! Sullivan, H. A. Anderson, 
I. E. Anderson, W. C. Baker, E. E. Wallace, J. M 
Hendrick, Sam C. Rice, W. 8. Thompson, A. T. Spencer, 
Walter Love, J. C. Warren, R. L. Walker, J. H. Warren, 
J. D. Hale, Sherman White, A. 8. Reaves, H. T. Walters 
Sam Caffey, E. T. Goodeich, L. J. Morris, A. J. Watts 
J. H. Barrett, J. F. Hine, J. J. Carr, M. M. Ku 
Bernice Honea, E. L. Pitton, Joe Horn, jr., J. C. Ho 
G. W. Minter, T. J. Stubbs, J. M. Wilson, H. A. Wa: 
W. T. Green, K. H. Anderson, EB. T. hite, W. 
Rickard, Geo. HW. Baker, O. McD. Bowyer, H. M. Smit 
R. Y. Rogers, T. E. Hudson, T. A. Graves, Abner S): 
berry, J. T. Sanders, J. St. C. Bowyer, J. F. Lind 
W. W. Foster, A. T. Howell, J. B. 8S. Cummings, W. i. 
Winter, B. S. Davidson, W. H. Green, J. D. Toy, 0. II. 
Preston, T. J. Barrett, R. R. Smith, C. W. Stone, Geo. 
H. Boocketts, J. 'T. Chiltian, J. W. Mills, R. B. Moon, 
B. M. Dean, Lornice Brown, Edgar Boaz, Way 
Hendrick, A. A. Elliott, W. H. Griffith, Gaines B. I/.1), 
C. H. Pool, Jno. R. Sanders, Pres. Conley, Chas. Hank, 
J. A. Harris, N. T. McEachern, J. M. Thurmon, J. |. 
Wood, EB. Sellers, 0. L. Harrelson, G. V. Rosser, II. %. 
Money, J. M. Arneth, BE. P. Newton, Jas. R. Stinso: 
A. L. Buster, C. M. Tidwell, C. L. Pirchard, H. s. 
Kellar, BE. A. Wilson, C. M. Pearce, J. W. Fowler, W. ©. 
Thomas, C. 8. Smith, G. C. Brown, Marvin Hood, 
Malcom A. Adams, L. BH. Robertson, R. L. Embrey, 
Sie _ Castles, J. H. Parker, B. B. Booketts, J. J. 

eet, 


ANSON, TEx., May 4, | 
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Moro, Tex., April 17, 191 
Hon. Tuomas L. BLANTON, 
Washington, D. C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN: We live in a community ill conveniently 
ated as to United States mail service. We must go 4 miles over 
mountain in one direction to Moro, or 5 miles in another to Shep, 
6 miles in another to the Bradshaw and Wingate star route. We ! 
made two attempts to secure a rural route, but each time our eff 
have been thwarted. Recently we secured the required number 
petitioners for a route out from Guion, having secured 103 head: 
families. People who were interested in keeping the office at 
circulated another poten and secured about 83 signers that the 1 
should not be granted; but we personally know that there was no! 
excess of 15 heads of families on their petition, the rest being chil: 
many of them very small] children. The result was that the |’ 
Office Department refused the route without inspection. No one w: 
be inju by the proposed route and so many would be benefited. \\ 
the people who signed the petition for the route, feel that in jus! 
we are entitled to it and at least that it should not be turned down 
the strength of the petition against it. We are anxious that inves! 
tion be made to determine which of those petitions were signed 
bona fide heads of families, and justice given accordingly. If you 
aid us in securing the route, or advise us as to how we should pr 
further, it will be highly appreciated. 

Hoping to hear from you real soon, we are, 

Yours, very truly, 
W. R. GRIFFITH. 
JACK GORDON. 
J. H, HERRINGBONE, 
W. W.. McIver, 
BE. O. McIver. 
E. W. Tripp. 








New York, June 19, 1917, 
THomAS L. BLANTON, 
The House, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: In response to the President's call I have organized facill- 
ties for the financing and harvesting of 800 acres of food crops, all of 
which are under way and progressing well. This effort on the part of 
<o many is useless if the brewers and distillers are going to be per- 
mitred to continue the consumption of fcod products. 

Iam not an abstainer, but I recognize we are at war. 

“4 bushel saved is a bushel raised.” 

Faithfully, yours, Ba J 


llon 


CALDWELL, 
MILWAUKEE, WIS., April 17, 1917. 
IIon. THOMAS LL, BLANTON: 

In compliance with your request for an expression of my personal 
opinion as to the necessity for a nation-wide bone-dry prohibition law 
to be immediately declared and fully executed throughout the United 
States during the present great war crisis I would state that, coming 


from the Germanized city of Milwaukee and having intimately known: 


the conditions prevailing in that city from the days when my grand- 
father came there ag the first settler on the south side of that city, I 
feel satisfied that even in that large beer-consumptive center the very 
great majority of American citizens there agree with me that the 
exactions of modern times allow no time or room for eyen the com- 
paratively harmless use of the milder intoxicants. 

Milwaukee has always been known as a city of sobriety and conse- 
quent progress in spite of its large local consumption of beer. It is 
an industrial city, and as recently as 1914, when I completed the ex- 
tensive upbuilding of Linebarger’s subdivision, it was a permissible 
practice generally indulged in by all the members of the building craft 
to allow the consumption by each workman of from a pint to a quart 
of beer, or more if he wished, taken from the neighboring saloon and 
eaten with a lunch about 10 o’clock each morning, and then followed 
up without lunch a couple of times in the afternocn. | 

I employed a very large number of men, representing nearly all the 
building trades and crafts, and although I was from the outstart of my 
building experience aware of the fact that with the first onslaught of 
the morning veer the efficiency of the men diminished, I tolerated the 
practice because it was general in Milwaukee and condoned as a German 
custom. 

Conditions are such now in Milwaukee that with the higher wages 
paid more efficiency is required of the men, and the morning “ rushing 
of the can” is prohibited, and, in fact, no longer demanded by the men, 
with a marked increase in their efficiency, which more than compen- 
sates to capital the added increase of wages. The advance in wages has 
given the craftsmen more self-respect and more ambition in domestic life. 
The corner saloon, which formerly was crowded until late hours of the 
night, is now being more and more abandoned, and saloon keepers are 
looking for an opportunity to rid themselves of their unpopular invest- 
ments. And all this has been done by reason of the feeling of suffrage 
States. Men whom I have known to be almost besotted with drink are 
hoasting of the length of time they have been on the water wagon and 
tuke more pride in the refusal of even a smal! beer than three years ago 
I could have believed. We are verily in a period of self-restraint, in 
which the cry of the weak-natured alcoholic is “ deliver me from booze.” 

Therefore I am confident from my actual acquaintance with the 
revulsion of feeling among the beer drinkers of Milwaukee that a nation- 
wide bone-dry prohibition bill would be welcomed by the citizens of that 
city. 

If we want to hold our brow high in the tragedy of this terrible 
drama and play the part assigned us, our eyes must be free from the 
misty feeling of alcohol. There is no room for it in civil life and in the 
Army it will prove the best ally of our enemies. 

Yours for “ Old Glory ’ and for booze abolition, I am, 
PAUL LINEBARGER, 


— 


CLINTON, Mo., April 13, 1917. 
lion. THomAs L. BLANTON, M. C., 
Washington, D. C.: 
Resolution ehoptes by Sedalia (Mo.) Presbytery in session at Bunce- 
ton, Mo., April 11, 1917: 
“Resolve » That Sedalia Presbytery of the Presbyterian Church, 
United States of America, does hereby respectfully and earnestly peti- 
tion oe to speedily Ss such legislation as may be necessary to 
abolish the monufacture of and traffic in intoxicating liquors, as a most 
important measure of preparedness for the war into which we are just 
entering, and thus encourage our new and great sister Republic Russia 
in her stand on this question, as well as the rest of the nations of the 
earth to do likewise.” 
The above resolution was unanimously passed by said Presbytery, 
representing about 36 Presbyterian churches in central Missouri. 
Respectfully, 
H. P. Faris. 





Conservation of Food and Fuel. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. ARTHUR G. DEWALT, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tue House or Representatives, 


Thursday, June 21, 1917, 


On the bill (H. 4961) to provide further for the national security 
and defense by encouraging the production, conserving the supply, 
and controlling the distribution of food products and fuel. 

Mr. DEWALT. Mr. Speaker, it has been so often said in this 
debate that the proposed legislation is momentus and important 
that I need not dwell upon that phase of this question. Whilst 
it is momentous and important it is equally true that we are 
fucing the most startling and critical period in the history of 
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| nis Nation since the days of the Civil War. It there ‘ore be- 
| hooves every Member of this House to consider this legislation 
in the light of the circumstances which now surround us. 

What would be proper legislation in times of peace would 
not be suitable legislation at this time, and laws that are now 
enacted by reason of the necessities that now confront us, are 
not to be judged, or should not be judged, by the strict rules 
that might be applied if the country was not a peril, 
and if we were not engaged in this war. 

The country can not afford io wait for a lengthy discussion 
of the problems presented, however learned and however in- 


facing 


teresting it may be. It is not a theory but a condition that 
confronts us, and all the finespun theecries and arguments 
amount to nothing in the face of the condition which now 
exists. 


FOOD CONSERVATION IMPERATIVE, 


There is not a Member of this House who is aware of this 
condition who will not concur in saying that there is a ne- 
cessity for legislation of this sort. He may not agree with 
the terms of this bill; he may not accept some and perhaps 
many of its provisions, but if he is honest to himself and to 
the people whom he represents as a whole, and if he is ob- 
servant of the prevailing sentiment, he must admit that the 
evil, caused by the lack of the conservation and control of the 
necessities of life, exists and that an immediate remedy is 
demanded. If he starts out with these premises, then he must 
inevitably come to the conclusion that he favors some legis- 
lation of this sort, and as yet I have not heard any of those 
who object to this proposed bill offer any substitute which is 
as good or better. 


Almost every gentleman who has addressed the House 
admits the evil and recognizes the necessity of controlling 
and reforming of the same, and yet many are strenuously 


opposing this legislation without offering any substitute which 
will correct or control that which they admit should be cor- 
rected and controlled. In other words, or in homely phrase, 
they say “the patient is sick and the physician has prescribed 
the remedy,” but they do not agree with the prescription, 
whilst they admit they have none which is as suitable or better. 

It is far easier to tear down a building which has been 
erected than to construct one, and so it is far easier in this 
instance to criticize and condemn the présent bill than to draft 
one which meets with the demands of the oceasion. If the 
progress of the world depended upon crities and obstructionists, 
we would still be in the “stone age.” The present bill is not 
without fault. I do not believe that its proponents claim that 
it is perfect, but it is the best that has yet been offered, and 
while it may be subject to amendment, and no doubt will in 
some measure be amended, it represents, in my judgment, the 
best thought of those who have given the subject the most 
careful study. 

THE COURT OF LAST RESORT. 


There are four points of view from which this bill can be con- 
sidered. There may be others, but these occur to me. It has 
been said and claimed by quite a number of able Senators in the 
other branch of the Legislature, and very vociferously pro- 
claimed here, that legislation of this sort is wholly unconstitu- 
tional. This bill contains a provision that if any portion thereof 
be found unconstitutional by the court of last resort the balance 
of the bill will be held vabid. Under existing circumstances, and 
by reason of the dire necessity of this time, I am willing, as a 
legislator to take my chance in the court of last resort. It may 
be with truth admitted, and should be admitted, that a very 
able and potent argument can be made against the constitu- 
tionality of this measure. Its validity must rest upon the war 
powers of Congress. If it has no standing there, then, in my 
judgment, as a lawyer, it has no standing at all. 

A very voluminous brief was lately filed in the Concressionar, 
Recorp, and I have with some care examined the same. Most 
of the cases and precedents therein cited relate to the police 
powers of the Nation and to interstate and foreign commerce. 
Therefore, in my judgment it is not applicable to the proposed 
measure. In that brief there is an attempt to show that this 
act is constitutional under the commerce clause, and it is not in 
a spirit of contention that I refer to this brief, but in the honest 
sentiment that if this bill is to be sustained it must be held 
valid under the war clause of the Constitution. 


THE POWER OF CONGRESS, 


Congress has the sole power of declaring war, and it also pos- 
sesses the power, under the Constitution, of enacting such laws 
as are necessary and proper to enforce the provisions of the 

| Constitution. By that same Constitution the President is desig- 
nated as the Commander in Chief of the Army and the Navy, 
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Congress must maintain and support the Army and Navy, which 
by its power it has the right and duty to create. It is claimed 
by some, and not without reason, that this legislation delegates 
te the President the powers which are inherent in Congress and 
which it can not divest itself of. I take it that this contention 
is not a good one. 

When Congress has declared war, and when it has created 
aun Army and a Navy, and when the President, by his inherent 
power, is Commander of that Army and that Navy, and when 
it is the duty of the Congress to maintain and support that 
Army and that Navy in time of peace, and especially in time of 
war, und when, under the general clause of the Constitution, 
Congress has the right to pass such ‘egislation as is necessary 
to enforce the provisions of the Constitution, then I take it that 
it may delegate to such Commander in Chief extraordinary 
power on extraordinary oceasions and necessary powers occa- 
sioned by the necessity of the time. I know full well that there 
are many who will say that the war clause of the Constitution 
to which I have referred must be specifically applied, and that 
it is not a blanket clause which would warrant this legislation. 
The plea of the delegation of power has been made against 
almost every measure which has been proposed for the present 
necessity. 

KNOTS AND THEORIES DISPLACED. 

We can not stop at this time to untie knots and spin fine 
theories. The time is now here for action, and if in the future, 
by reason of inaction and delay and party contention and a 
superabundance of so-called technical wisdom, we meet with 
disuster because of unpreparedness in this field of legislation 
the blame will rest with those who are not willing to take the 
risk and who are sticklers for legal technicalities. 

No man reveres the Constitution more than I, but lawyers 
and legislators can safely rely upon the fact that the Supreme 
Court of the United States can be relied upon to determine 
what is constitutional, and at this time we can not afford to sit 
as a supreme court; we must legislate; we must act. And 
therefore, with these views, I leave the constitutionality of 
this question and proceed to the next point of view. 

This may be called a political point. Is it geod politics to 
advocate or oppose this bill? I have heard it said that the bill 
is discriminatory because it affects only the farming industry 
and the mining industry and those engaged in fuel supply. If 
this bill is enacted, it will affect every man, woman, and child 
in this country not directly but indirectly. But it is folly to 
say that because it speaks of food conservation and proposed 
food and fuel control, and selects these as the objects of legisla- 
tion, that it affects only these industries and the people engaged 
in them. 


PATRIOTISM, NOT POLITICS. 


The body politic is so closely knit that if one of the members 
thereof is affected all the nerves feel the sensation and in some 
measure are likewise affected. But even if the argument was 
good that it affects only the farmers and those engaged in fuel 
supply, the reply to that is that we must begin somewhere, and 
these are the necessities of life and these are the objects which 
are now, in part, controlled by those who are manipulating prices 
by speculating in products, and by controlling those supplies and 
attempting to controvert and abuse and divert the natural law 
of supply and demand. 

It may be good politics to cry out from the house tops that 
the farmer and the laboring man must be protected, but to me 
the more potent ery and the better political slogan is that the 
Nation must be protected, freedom must be maintained, every 
phase of our institutions must be protected; and it strikes me, 
as a thoughtful man, that if we do not pass some legislation of 
this kind we fail to protect the last-mentioned subjects, and in 
that event the farmer and the laboring man, with all the rest, 
would be without pretection. The class legislator or local iegis- 
lator may think that he is politically wise, and every man natu- 
rally seeks to support legislation beneficial to the locality in 
which he lives and to his constituents. But this is not a local 
matter; this affects not only one congressional district or one 
State; it affects the whole Nation; it affects the whole world. 

And it is the height of folly to be bound by party lines anc; by 
local subdivisions in a matter of this importance. In other 
words, I think it is bad politics to oppose this legislation. 


HUMANTTARIAN POINT OF VIEW. 


The third point of view is the humanitarian point. Every 
one of the legislators knows that the people are now paying from 
60 to 100 per cent more for the necessities of life than they did 
two years ago, and he must know, if he knows anything, that the 
prices have been enhanced and ne ee 
lating, and by unlawful manipulation; and then, at the same 
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time, he must be aware of the fact that hungry mouths 
crying against these exorbitant prices. 

It seems to me there is but one conclusion as to the humani 
tarian side of this issue, and that is this: There is likelihood 
of great suffering by reason of these high prices; it may be by 
reason of the shortage in foodstuffs, certainly not in fuel. And 
this legislation seeks in part to prevent and control these exor- 
bitant prices and to conserve so that if there is a shortage we 
will have at least enough to feed our people and help others wh. 
are engaged in the same cause for which we are fighting. 

It is easy to say that there is no shortage, and I hope, and we 
all are of the same mind, that there will be an abundance o{ 
foodstuffs. We trust that prices may be lower, but we do know 
now that whilst there is an apparent shortage the demand fo, 
food is far greater than it was. I need not refer to the reasons 
A simple statement of the fact that half of the world is at war 
and not producing makes the proposition self-evident. Wit) 
these conditions we must prepare for the possibilities. An ounc 
of prevention is worth a pound of cure. 


PREPARE FOR THE STORMS, 


It is bad to go away from home when one sees a storm ap 
proaching, without.an umbrella, or at least a raincoat. We see 
this storm approaching, and have seen it for quite a time. 1) 
fact, we are now in the very center of the storm, and it is 
likely to be a @ ‘tinued stress of bad weather. We must get 
ready, and the « way to get ready is to do something and not 
talk about it. We must help those who can not, at this time. 
help themselves, because they are fighting with us for the libert, 
of the world; and we must, at the same time, protect our own 
people against the extortionate demands of those who are 
speculating in all the commodities which are necessary for the 
proper maintenance of our Army and our Navy and our people 
at large. 

One might talk here about the possibilities of starving chil- 
dren in the future; he might speak of the hardships which 
might come to the genera! nopulace; he might refer to the dis- 
tressed conditions in portions of France and in Belgium, and 
hold up that picture as a warning to us. I anticipate no suc! 
disasters here, but as before said we had better prepare our- 
selves for a long stress of bad weather, and this is the proper 
humanitarian view. It is not sentimental; it is severely prac- 
tical. 

There is another point of view, and then I have concluded. 
This is the patriotic view. I would not presume to criticize 
or condemn any Member of this House who opposes this legis]:- 
tion. I am always willing, and have been willing, to give to 
others credit for the same patriotism and loyalty that I profess 
and maintain. Men necessarily differ upon great questions like 
this, but they sometimes do not get the proper focus by reason 
of their honesty of difference, and at the same time they «1 
equally honest and conscientious. 


MAINTENANCE OF HUMAN LIBERTY, 


But this we all know, that the Commander in Chief of tlic 
Army and Navy of the United States, the President of this 
people, has said, and all members of the Cabinet say, that thi- 
legislation is absolutely necessary at this time. The great 
Agricultural Committee, with a few exceptions, voices that 
opinion, and it was with great pleasure that I listened to the 
able chairman of that committee in his presentation of this 
bill. 

The people of this country are demanding this legislation 
They know the evil, the have felt the evil. Dire necessity ha: 
taught them what oppression and high prices caused by manipu- 
lation and speculation mean. They are willing to bear tli. 
burdens justly thrust upon them. They are willing to fight, and 
if necessary they are willing to die for their country’s cause, 
for its honor, and for the liberty of the human race. And, whilsi 
they are willing to do that, they want equal patriotism in the 
legislature. 

They will not submit to any class legislation; nor will thie) 
submit to any laws which seek to protect one class of citizens 
as against another. At the same time they will not approve 
of any legislation which is unduly oppressive. 

What they demand, and what it is our duty to give them, is 
simply this—our best thought, embodied in legislation, whic! 
will quickest lead to the desired results. These results are the 


are 


‘| winning of this war, the subjugation of German autocracy, the 


establishment of principles of free government in all the nations 
of the world, the releasing from the yoke of tyranny the weaker 
nations, the freedom of commerce; in other words, the mainte- 
nance of human liberties. These are the results desired, and, in 
my humble judgment, this legislation is one of the steps which 
leads to that fruition. 











Earlier Career of Herbert C. Hoover. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HENRY Z. OSBORNE, 
OF CALIFORNIA, 
In tue Hovusr or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, June 21, 1917. 


HON. 


Mr. OSBORNE. Mr. Speaker, availing myself of the privilege 
given by the unanimous consent of the House, I reproduce from 
the Los Angeles Examiner of June 10, 1917, a free newspaper 
sketch of the earlier life of Mr. Herbert C. Hoover. Mr. Hoover 
never having taken part in politics or in public life, his personal 
history is not so well known to the general public as it is to the 
people of California, who have followed his career with great in- 
terest from his boyhood at Stanford University, his rapid prog- 
ress from a position of a struggling student, like that of thou- 
sands of our young men in colleges and universities, to a most 
remarkable success in his profession, and his development of 
ereat ability in connection with the supplying of food to the 
starving people of Belgium during the present war. So little 
has been printed about Mr. Hoover personally that I believe it 
would be interesting to the Members of this House to read such 
a personal sketch. 

[San Francisco correspondence cf Los Angeles Examiner—by 
Donahoe. ] 
Wuo Is Herpent CLark ITloover? 
ll, ©. HOOVER MILLIONAIRE AT YEARS—INTIMATE STORY OF STANFORD 
GRADUATE WHO FED BELGIUM, AND NOW UNITED STATES FOOD DIREC 


TOR—FIRST WHITE MAN TO EXPLORE INTERIOR CHINA; FINDS RICH 
MINES THERE; FIGHTS BOXER REBELS, 


Denis 
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SAN FRANCISCO, June 9, 


If an intelligent foreigner anywhere on earth were asked to-day to 
name the three most famous living Americans, it is a perfectly safe 
conjecture that he would include among them Herbert Ciark Hoover. 
Yet Hoover less than three years ago was practically unknown, save 
among engineers and mining men and to an ever widening circle of loyal 
friends, 

The consideration of this extraordinary fact challenges the inquiry, 
Who is Herbert Clark Hoover? . 

“erbert Clark Hoover was born in West Branch, Iowa, in 1874. He 
was graduated from Leland Stanford Junior University, in 18995, and is 
by profession an engineer. He is the managing director of many 
yining companies, widely scattered in many countries. He is married 
and is a member of many learned societies and several London clubs, 
and, merely inferentially, he has peen very successful in his calling and 
is presumably wealthy. ‘The skeleton is here, truly; but the pulsing 
flesh is not. 

BELOVED OF SAN FRANCISCO, 

Fortunately for the inquirer, California was the State in which 
Iloover made his flying start for fame and fortune, an here in San 
¥rancisco may be numbered, literally by scores, men who were his 
fellow students or classmates in Stanford and who, because of the com- 
pelling charm oi his personality and his unsullied warm-heartedness, 
have been knitted to him by the strongest bonds of friendship as the 
years sped on. Moreover, although his principal place of residence in 
later years has been London, his heart has always turned to California 
us home. It was here in 1899 that he married the charming and bril- 
liant woman who has shared with him many strange adventures in the 
out of the way corners of the world whither his profession called him— 
rife in hand, she fought shoulder to shoulder with her husband at the 
defense of Tientsin in the Boxer rebellion—and when jaded by intense 
physical and mental toil, time and time again Hoover has returned to 
California, as a sick child to a_gentle mother, for rest and kindly care. 
fo these old college mates of Hoover's here in San Francisco it needed 
not the direful plight of Belgium to reveal to them that their friend 
was truly one of the great men of the world; that his heart was ever 
attuned to heed instantly the cry of affliction; that although his wealth 
to-day must amount to at least $5,000,000, he had never made wealth 
setting an aim, and cared little or nothing about money, 


ALWAYS DOING BIG THINGS. 


Belgium's sore distress commanded Hoover's sympathy and service, 
and sympathy and service, so his friends declare, have characterized the 
aims and aspirations of this able, warm-hearted, quiet, modest, some- 
what silent man of 43 all his life long. 

_“* We always knew he had it in him,” is the way one distinguished 
San Franciscan who has known Hoover ever since 1891 phrased it 
when discussing the relief in Belgium. 

Another old friend bore this testimony: ‘“‘ Money with Hoover was 
always a secondary consideration. Ile made it—stacks of it—simply 
because he was so clever and efficient that he couldn’t escape it, when 
he was doing big aes. I witl tell you something that the public 
knows nothing about. Hoover was in this city when the various enter- 
prises of the Sloss family went on the rocks. He dropped everything 
else to devote himself to the Sloss situation, because the Slosses were 
his friends, and friendship means far more to Hoover than to most men. 
Almost every day brought to him frantic telegrams from his London 
office: ‘Come home at once. Such and such a company wants you to 
expert this or that property. Fee $100,000 or $250,000, or so much 
and an interest,’ as the case might be. He threw the messages, one 
and all, into the waste-paper basket, and went on with his self-appointed 
task. Not until he had organized the local bankers, through his personal 
solicitation, into a committee to take hold of the Sloss affairs and 
Straighten them out, did he leave for London. I saw him daily while 
he was here and when he was leaving I said to him; ‘This Sloss 
matter must have cost you half a million at least.’ 
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THE GOSPEL OF II00VER, 

“*That is nothing, he answered, ‘ what's a friend for if he will not 
help out in an emergency? That is and always has been Hoover's 
gospel.” 

From such friends as these have been gleaned slowing details 


the fk 


of Hoover's early struggles and ‘ater great great whether 
measured by the world’s yardstick, money, or by that nobler scale of 
work well done—together with a unanimous tribute to the innate nobility 
of his character. his unswerving integrity, his lofty id his keen sym 
pathy with distress, his well-nigh superhuman cay ty tor hard work, 


and the marvelous breadths of his mental vision 


Stanford University first opened its doors in 1891, and among the 
swarm of students attracted from all parts of the Union and several 
foreign countries, was Herbert Clark Hoover, aged 16, 2 nat lowa. 
His father and mother were dead, and such estate as they had t had 
been lost through unfortunate investments, with the result that youn 
Iloover had been supporting himself from early boyhood. Ue came to 


Stanford directly from Oregon, where he had been working for ye 
and he brought sufficient money with him to see him through his 
semester. It is interesting to learn that although Hoover succe 
passing the entrance examination, he was conditioned in one 
und had to make it up during his freshman term. 


EARNS HIS OWN WAY, 


During the whole four years’ course this man who was destined to 


accumulate a comfortable fortune before he was 24 and to become 

millionaire at 27 paid all his living and college expenses out of his 
own earnings without financial assistance from anyone. Ile acted 
as agent for a laundry and did odd jobs for Prof. Branner in the 
geological laboratory, such as grinding slides for microscopie studies 
of the constituent minerals in rocks, Later he became Branner’s 


regular laboratory assistant, and in the summers he served on several 
geological surveys, including work in the Sierra Nevada with the United 
States Geologica: Survey. 

All this time he was making many warm friends, but general recog- 
nition of his ability by his fellows did not come to him until his last 
year in cojJlege, when he was elected treasurer of the student body, 
managing all athletie affairs. In this post he showed remarkable 
business ability for a lad of 20, according to the unanimous testimony 
of his c'assmates. At Stanford, by the by, he first met his future 
wife, Lou Henry, daughter of a Monterey banker. Miss Henry entered 
Stanford as a student of geology at the beginning of Hoover's senior 
year, 

He was graduated in 1895. After working for a short time in a 
mine in New Mexico he obtained the position of assistant manager of 
the Morning Star mine in Grass Valley. 

Louis Janin, famous California engineer, the man who first correctly 
worked out the very complex geology of the Anaconda, happened at 
this time to be looking around for an office assistant, and he selected 


young Hoover. This was in 1896. The tegular pay for this job was 
pitifully small—only $50 a month—but this was supplemented by 
occasional commissions from clients of Janin’s to sample mines or 
make minor examinations—for which young Hoover was allowed to 


charge moderately. 

Now, it is thoroughly characteristic of the man who but the other 
day saved the Belgians from starvation, that no sooner did Llerbert 
Iloover get this poorly paid but, as ie supposed, permanent employment, 
than he scraped up every meager dollar at his disposal and sent East 
for his younger brother, Theodore (now a distinguished engineer), his 
sister, and a girl cousin, who was in poor circumstances. The united 
family lived in a house in Oakland rented by Hoover—and there one 
of his coHege friends, now the head of a great mining company— 
found him. 


Let this friend tell the story: 


“TI arrived in San Francisco flat broke and ran into Hoover. He 
promptly urged me to make my home with him until I got on my 
feet again. I knew his generosity, and cross-questioned him. I suc- 


ceeded in worming it out of him that he was in truth desperately hard 
up, and I then told him positively that I could not consent to add to 
his burdens. Ile was very much hurt; but I was obdurate. After | 
had rustled a job I used to see a great deal of him. While with 
Janin, the examinations which he made of mining properties began to 
attract attention among men of standing, and gradually his earnings 
increased. It was in 1897, his second year in Janin’s office, that the 
golden door of opportunity opened wide to this young engineer, who 
never shirked an obligation and fairly reveled in hard work. 

Louis Janin was importuned by a big firm of London mining oper 
ators, Bewick, Moreing & Co., to select some young California engineer 
to act 1s their field geoiogist in Western Australia. Janin, some five 
years before, had recommended an engineer named Goldstone to this 


company, and he had made good. Janin offered the place, which 
earried with it a salary of $6,000 a year, to Hoover, and pleased him 
mightily by telling him that, in his judgment, he was entirely com 
petent to fill it. ; 
FEARED HOOVER'S YOUTH. 

But there was an obstacle, which a friend relates, as follows 

“Although Hoover was then just entering his twenty-fourth year, he 
did not look a day over eighteen. In fact, he looked a perfect kid. I 
had just been admitted to the bar, and he hunted me up toe ask my ad- 
vice. The English firm had wired Janin to tell Hloover to report in 


London and Hoover was afraid that when they saw him they would turn 
him down because of his youth. At my suggestion he cabled them 
direct and obtained by wire from them a ratification of the contract It 
took every dollar that we could scrape together to get him to London. 
Bewick, Moreing & Co. were game. They stood by the terms of the con 
tract with regard to pay, but they must have thought him very young 


for they wired secret instructions to their agent in Australia to put 
Hoover in as manager of one of their smaller mines and not let him 


act as field geologist in the selection of other mines for investment until 
he was a bit older.” 


When the Bewick-Moreing agent at Perth, West Australia, broke the 
news as gently as he could to the young American that he was to draw 
his $6,000 a year for work involving less responsibility than he had 
supposed what do you think Herbert Hoover did? He promptly rv 
signed. 

To be sure, as he stood there, jingling in an almost empty pocket the 
few remaining shillings left from his passage money, he was 15,000 
miles from home, in debt to his employers, friendless, and a stranger, and 


Six thousand 
were a com 


yet those who know him best say that he did not falter, 
a year and the simple duties of an unexacting berth 


bination well calculated to appeal irresistibly to an ordinary youth of 
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representative of 
his ultimatum 


no ordinary youth! He was a predestined leader 
can picture him towering to his ful! height of 5 feet 
counting room of that greatly perturbed agent—smug 
British commercialdom—when he delivered himself of 
rhis was the crucial moment in Hoover's whole career. 
It was then and there that this juvenile Pizarro drew a line on the 
sand with his sword’s point—behind it lay Panama and obscurity— 
$6,000 a year in a small West Australian mining camp—before it, the 
incalculable wealth of the Incas—an unexplored land and the golden 
possibilities of a young eng'neer’s day dreams. 

Well, the Bewick firm hastened to back track when they heard from 
their agent, and Lloover was given both the management of the mine 
and his legitimate work of a field geologist. 

FORTUNE KIND TO HIM. 

Fortune favored the young adventurer from the start. The very 
year he reached West Australia, 1897, and on his very first trip, in- 
vestigating mining possibilities, he ran across a prospect called the 
“Sons of Gwalia.” The people who were working it only faintly real- 
ized how promising it was. Hoover examined it; took a short-time 
option on it; and cabled his principals to send another engineer to 
confirm his examination. The Bewick-Moreing firm did not even an- 
swer his cablegram; so he cabled again, more urgently. No answer; 
but a third cablegram brought a reply bidding him fo look it over 
again carefully and report. He reported by cable, as the option was 
about to expire, and it cost the firm $1,500 for the message, but they 
bought the property for a trifle on his report. He took charge at once 
as manager and in a few months the development work, done under 
his direction, revealed large bodies of rich ore. The firm sold the 
property at a profit of half a million dollars, and Hoover, then aged 
24 years, was given $33,000, it is said, as his share of the profits. 
Better still, his salary was increased to $15,000 a year, with a per- 
centage of the future profits from such properties as he experted and 
the firm bought. The general management of the extensive mining 
interests of the firm in West Australia was placed with Hoover. This 
included such mines as the Bast Murchison. Nothing more was said 
about bis youth. He had made good. 


A HOOVER CHARACTERISTIC. 


His friends say that it is thoroughly characteristic of Hoover—a 
man who never forgets a friend—that as soon as he was in full charge 
of the firm’s many mings in West Australia he engaged a number of his 
old cronies of the Stanford engineering course to join him as his assist- 
ants. Among those who went to West Australia in 1898 and 1899 at 
Hoover's solicitation were Dean P. Mitchell, now of London; Frank 
Dennis, now deceased; W. P. Prichard; and George Wilson. 

In 1899 Hoover, run down in health through everwork, but possessing 
an international reputation as an engineer, came to California for a 
rest, and while here he married. Two splendid boys, Herbert and Allan, 
have blessed this union. 

Later in the same year he took his bride to China, where he had been 
appointed chief engineer of the Imperial Bureau of Mines, at the in- 
stance of the minister of mines of the Province of Yunnan. Yunnan is 
one of the most remote Provinces of China, jammed 7 against Tibet, 
and ever since Marco Polo's day, and even before it, it has been a large 
producer of gold and other metals, albeit the mining and metallurgical 
processes have been of the most primitive descr‘ption. Hoover headed 
an expedition that explored and prospected vast tracts in the interior 
of “hina that had never before been visited by white men. He negoti- 
ated a.loan in London of $3,000,000 for the Yunnan official and started 
the development of a number of Chinese mines, which are now con- 
trolled by the Chinese Engineering & Mining Co., which was organized 
by Hoover in 1901, and of which he is now managing director. 


HOOVER’S FIRST MILLION, 


The episode of the Boxer uprising in 1900 has already been touched 
upon. The next year, 1901, when Hoover was just 27, he made his 
first million. 

The Chinese Imperial Government had granted a number of conces- 
sions for the construction of railroads and the development of coal 
mines to Russian and other corporations, and regretted the act ere the 
ink was dry. They had reason to regret it, for Russia, simultaneously 
with beginning work, moved a body of troops onto the right of way, 
and where Russia sets her foot in Asia there she stays. ortunately 
for many a peacock feather and yellow jacket of Chinese officialdom 
the contracts contained a clause that they might be canceled by China 
on payment of a certain indemnity, plus the expenses with interest, 
etc. The amount needed was $8,000,000, and, as usual, the imperial 
treasury was empty. 

In its terror the Chinese Government appealed to Hoover and offered 
him a full partnership with China in all the railroads and mines if he 
would raise the necessary money. He went to Lohdon, returned with 
$8,000,000, and his company acquired a half interest, with the Chinese 
Government, in properties of incaleulnble value. The Russians fumed 
and stormed, but had to surrender, albeit with a very bad grace. 

It was the year following this coup that Bewick, Moreing & Co. 
offered to take Hoover inte partnership: He aceepted, and accordingly 
he moved to London in 1902, 

Space is lacking to relate here his. extraordinary achievements in min- 
ing while a partner in this old-established firm. One episede, however, 
must be related, as it displays that sterling integrity of character which 
has proved the principal formative factor in Hoover’s success. Shortly 
before he allied himself with this firm he discovered that owing to the 
dishonesty of a subordinate there had been an overissue of the capital 
stock of one of the most successful mines.managed by the firm. Exactly 
how many shares had been overissued and sold he did not iknow, but it 
afterwards transpired that $50,000 would have covered tly any legal 
or moral claim that could have been brought against Hoover, as one of 
the partners, since his connection as such was recent. But Hoover did 
not stand on any such technicality, He was a full partner of the firm; 
its honor, he felt, was his personal honor, and he insisted om paying his 
full quota. It cost him more than $500,000, which put an obvious 
crimp in his newly-made million; but it settled once and forever what 
sort of a man was the new junior partner of Bewick, Moreing & Co. 
He subsequently sold out his interest in this firm and is now m ng 
from offices in London, New York, and San Francisco scores of mines 
in many countries. From his office in this city he operates the Oroville 
Dredging, (ita.), the Pato Mines, a gold-dredging enterprise in Colombia 
and the Babilonia Gold Mines, and Central American Mines (Ltd.)—ali 
rich. producers. 


inches 


125,000 MEN EMPLOYED, 


A faint idea of the magnitude of his mining operations may. be deduced 
from the statement that he now has 126,000 men working for him. 
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One more extraordinary story about the mining activities of this 
engineering wonder worker. Among the companies controlled by [le; 
bert Clark Hoover one finds an entry of the Burma Corporation. 1) 
name tells little, yet the story cuncealed by the name is one of tli 
extraordinary in the annals of mining. 

During the middle ages and from time immemorial Chinese hag 
worked a group of amazingly rich silver-lead-zine mines in Upp 
Burma, on the Siamese frontier. Even to-day the Chinese is the on), 
oriental race, except the Japanese, which possesses even a rudimentar: 
knowledge of metallurgical processes, At some uncertain epoch in t! 
fifteenth or sixteenth centuries Mohammedans drove the Chinese oy 
and they never came back. Then for a century or two the Burm 
worked the mines, losing most of the values, but saving enough of 
silver to content them. Then came wars and revolutions in Burma, 
The mines and primitive smelting works were never reopened, ani t! 
very site was forgotten by the inhabitants. The virgin forests spre: 
over the huge slag piles and enguifed them in tropical greenery No} 
a trace, not a vestige remained of the !abor of centuries, for man 
puny handiwork was smothered in verdure. and the panther stalked th» 
deer where whole generations of patient Chinese had toiled. 

FIND VAST PORTUNE. 

One day a mining engineer leading an exploring party stumbled ; 
this unknown nook, and his curiosity was kindled when he surveyed t 
eurious conical hills, some of them hundreds of feet high, that studi 
the forest. So he had his men dig into them; and his wonder gr 
when he recognized the stuff thrown up by the spade as slag, a 
was dumbfounded to note the result—60 per cent in lead and 
sulphides, with a little silver and now and then a trace of copper. As 
there were hundreds of these great mounds, the nameless engineer rea!- 
ized instantly that his fortune was made. He communicated with 
Hoover, and Hoover went himself and cxamined the marvel. What js 
more, Hoover, with his wonderful technical* skill and mining intuition, 
actually discovered the original mine—one of the richest silver min 
in the world. ‘The slag heaps alone, however, represent more than 
$500,000,000. 

If space permitted, it would be a genuine pleasure to tell how Hoover 
and his clever wife translated into flowing English the ‘“‘ De Re Meta! 
lica ” of George Agricola, a medieval metallurgist—no easy task, a 
Agricola’s Latin is exceptionally crabbed, and he coined 1,500 word 
pot to be found in any Latin dictionary. 

Certain it is that whether his task is translating for recreation a 
medieval textbook, or developing a mine, or feeding and clothing the 
starved of Belgium, Herbert C. Hoover always “ makes good.” 


Addresses of Hon. Champ Clark and Gey. Martin G. Brum- 
baugh at the Dedication of the Washington Memoria! 
Arch at Valley Forge. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY W. WATSON, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tae House or Representatives, 
Wednesday, June 20, 1917. 


Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave granted to me to extend my remarks in the Recorp | 
include a speech of Hon. CHamp CLARK at the dedication of the 
United States Washington Memorial Arch at Valley Forge 
yesterday and a speech of Hon. Martin B. Brumbaugh on the 
same occasion. The spéeches are as follows: 

ADDRESS: OP SPHAKER CHAMP CLARK IN PRESENTING THE WASHINGTON 
MEMORIAL ARCH Avr VALLEY ForGE TO THE STATH OF PENNSYLVAN!A\ 
ON TupSDAY, JuNnE 19, 1917. 

We stand to-day on ground hallowed by the unspeakable 
sufferings of as true a band of patriots as ever lived. We are 
assembled here to pay a tardy tribute to the deeds of a portion 
of the brave men who made us free. The story of Valley 
Forge is one of the most heroic and beyond all question the most 
pathetic chapter in the history of American armies. It requires! 
more courage and fortitude to freeze and starve in the ecanton- 
ments here during the awful winter of I777-78 than it did 
to charge the British Regulars in the open field or to assault 
them in the redoubts at Yorktown. Here in the winter of 
discontent our fortunes sank to the lowest point, but from this 
place Washington went forth conquering and to conquer aud 
to become the foremost man of all the world. 

By one of those strange accidents which puzzle even the 
philosophers, one of the best and most appreciative histories of 
the American Revolution ever written is by Sir George Otto 
‘Frevelyan, an Englishman, the nephew and biographer of Lord 
Macaulay. Describing Washington’s encampment here, he says: 

That little village (Valley Forge), clustered at the bottom of 4 
deep. ravine, gave a name to what, as time goes on, bids fair to be the 
most celebrated encampment in the world’s history. 

His. prophecy has come true. It is the most famous encamp- 
ment on the surface of the globe. 

His account of that dreadful winter at Valley Forge is as 
graphic a piece of historical writing as can be found in the 
libraries of the world. [It is too long, however, to be quoted 
here in full. One brief excerpt must suffice: 
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Speaking most feelingly of the foul slanders circulated about 
Washington while amid unparalleled horrors he was trying to 
secure for his ragged and hungry soldiers here the clothing, the 
food, and the medicine absolutely necessary to keep soul and 
body together, he says: 

Depressed and anxious, he was not perturbed out of measure, inas- 
much as he beieved himself to be in direct relations with an authority 
which was superior to Congress. The old ironmaster of Valley Forge, 
with whom he lodged, used to relate that one day, while strolling up 
the creek, he found the general's horse fastened to a sapling. Searching 
around he saw Washingten in a thicket by the roadside on his knees in 
prayer, With tears running down his cheeks. The honest man, who was 
a Quaker preacher, “felt that he was upon holy ground, and withdrew 
inobserved.” On returning home he told his wife that the Nation 
would surely survive its troubles, because if there was anyone on earth 
that the Lord would listen to it was George Washington.” 

Abraham Lincoln once said: 


1 should be the most presumptuous blockhead upon this footstool if 
1 for one day thought I could discharge the duties which have come 
upon me since I came into this place without the aid and enlightenment 
of One who is wiser and stronger than all others. I have always taken 
counsel of the Almighty, and referred to him my plans, and have never 
adopted a course without being assured of his approbation. 

And who will have the temerity to say that Washington’s 
prayers were not answered? I have always thought that * The 
Father of His Country ” kneeling in the snowy woods of Valley 
Forge praying for the health and lives of his famishing little 
band of heroes and for the freedom of his country deserves to 
be placed on iinmortal canvas by a master hand. 

So far’ as 1 know, the piety of Alfred Lord Tennyson has never 
been exploited by his biographers among his claims to our re- 
gards. Nevertheless he wrote these beautiful lines: 

More things are wrought by prayer 

Than this world dreams of, Wherefore, let thy voice 
Rise like a fountain for me night and day. 

For what are men better than sheep or goats 

That nourish a blind life within the brain, 

If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer 

Both for themselves and those who call them fricnd? 
For so the whole round world is every way 

Bound by gold chains about the feet of God. 

The Constitutional Convention was the wisest set of men that 
ever met under one roof. The most sensible thing they did was 
to divide the governmental machinery of this country into three 
separate departments. The next wisest thing was to divide 
the Congress into two branches. Some lady asked George 
Washington at a great dinner what the Senate was created for 
and why they had two legislative branches instead of only one. 
He said that the Senate would perform the same function for 
legislation that a saucer did for tea; that they pour the hot tea 
of the House into the saucer of the Senate to cool off. TEvi- 
dently Gen. Washington was not up to date in pink-tea etiquette 
or he would not have said anything about pouring tea into a 
saucer, I have sometimes thought that in these latter days it 
is the hot Senate tea that needs cooling off. 

George Washington’s name is inseparably connected in the 
most intimate way with Valley Forge. Highly as we esteem 
him, I do not believe that we appreciate him adequately even 
yet. Valuable and momentous as was his conduct as Com- 
mander in Chief of our Revolutionary Armies and President 
of the United States, in my judgment he rendered more service 
to his country and the eause of human liberty as President of 
the Constitutional Convention than he did as soldier or Presi- 
dent. If it had not been for his commanding influence, the 
chances are that no Constitution would have been agreed upon, 
and if it had not been an absolute certainty that he would be 
the first President, the Constitution would never have been rati- 
fied. His name liveth evermore and his fame will increase as 
the years steal into the centuries. I think that perhaps the 
most magnificent eulogy ever pronounced upon him is in one 
stanza of Lor! Byron’s Ode to Napoleon: 

Where may the wearied eye repose, 
When gazing on the great; 
Where neither guilty glory glows, 
Nor despicable state? 
Yes; one-—the first—the lJast—the best— 
The Cincinnatus of the West, 
Whom envy dared not hate, 


Bequeath'd the name of Washington, 
To make man blush there was but one. 


3 This Republic is the first really great Republie that ever ex- 
isted on the face of the earth. We talk about the Republics of 
Greece and Rome, and the rest of them. They were simply 
aristocratic oligarchies. The intricate, delicate, and elaborate 


Scheme of checks and balances in our system of government is 
what has preserved it to the present day, and what will pre- 
Serve it, let us hope. for all time to come. 

The idea of free government is not new. We did not originate 
it. We have developed it and put it into practice. It has been 
the dream of men from a time whereof the meni ry of man 
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runneth not to the contrary. Whoever wrote the Shakespeare 
plays put these words into the mouth of Brutus in his <peech 
defending himself for the assassination of Cresar: 

Here comes his body. mourned by Mark Antony who, though he 
had no hand in h.s death, shall receive the benefit of his dying “place 
in the Commonwealth; as which of you shall not ‘ 

There is the case in a nutshell, the essence of repress itive 
government—‘a place in the Commonwealt! 

The legislative body in every free country is ( lost im- 
portant of the three branches—-legisiative, judici und execu- 
tive. We come from the people, we represent the people, and 
we reflect the will of the people. I undertake to say ithout 
fear of successful contradiction that when the American peopk 
make up their minds that they want a thing the Congr will 
grant it to them as soon as it finds out that the people desire 


it. The Congress of the United States is the greatest legis 
lative body in all history, and I take pride in that fact. Yet 
every evil-disposed person in the land can find some slander to 
utter about the American Congress. If the House takes time 
enough to discuss an important measure, these slanderers 
Savagely assail it for being too slow. If the House puts in 
overtime and hurries a bill through, these same malignants 
fiercely denounce it for sending half-baked measures to the 
Senate. ‘They revel in such foul work. For instance, the 
House was abused and denounced because we discussed for 
two days instead of one a Dill providing for the issue of 
$7,000,000,000 in bonds—far and away the biggest money bill 
ever passed since the dawn of creation. Think of that—in twe 
days! And then remember that all the property in America— 
real, personal, and mixed—was estimated at only $16,000,000,000 
in 1861. I hope and pray that these impatient and palpitating 
superpatriots who belabored us for consuming two whole days 
in providing for seven billions of bonds will be equally impa- 
tient and anxious to get an opportunity to help pay them when 
due. It puzzled me a long time to find out why certain people 
who could pass a great tariff bill overnight or enact any other 
great measure while you wait did not get into Congress and 
do those things. Finally one of them came into my room one 
day and was intimating that we were a lot of chucklelheads, 
and I said to him, “It has always surprised me that men like 
you, who know everything, who can do everything without any 
consideration or deliberation, do not break into Congress and 
do it.’ He said, “ Well, everybody does not want to come 
to Congress.” I replied, “ There are not 5,000 men in America 
who would not come to one House or the other of Congress if 
they could get here. I will tell you why you do not come into 
Congress. You do not come down here because you can not 
get votes enough.” 

No right-thinking man objects to fair, honest, intelligent 
criticism. That is wholesome and altogether proper, but abuse, 
ridicule, and slander are very different things from criticism 
and do immense damage, because they have a tendency to 
bring our whole system of representative government into 
disrepute, thereby sapping its very foundations. 

At this very moment when the country is engaged in the 
most stupendous war in all the bloody annals of mankind the 
Congress is doing its duty—its whole duty—manfully, indus- 
triously, and patriotically to bring it to a speedy and tri- 
umphant conclusion—as all good citizens hope most fervently 
that it may be brought. Representatives and Senators not only 
vote unheard-of suims of money for the prosecution of the war, 
but to the limit of their financial ability they contribute to 
the cause by purchasing bonds to foot the bills. Representatives 
and Senators not only voted other men’s sons into the Army, 
but they send their own sons to fight—perchance to die—for 
the starry banner of the Republic. 

There is not even a shadow of doubt that the Congress will 
vote every man and every dollar needed in this titanie world 
struggle into which we have entered, for we have solemnly 
pledged all the immense and various resources of this puissant 
Nation in that behalf, 

This is a fitting occasion to discuss fundamental principles 
briefly. How many new propositions do you suppose our system 
of Government rests on? Only three. There are two of them 
in the Declaration of Independence and one in the Constitution, 
“All men are ereated equal.” That is one of them. “All gov- 
ernments derive their just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned.” That is two, and they form the basis of republican in- 
stitutions. The third one is—hardly anybody ever reads if, 
more’s the pity—the preamble to the Constitution, one of the 
finest sentences ever written, and one of the most comprehensive: 

We, the people of the United States, in order to form a more periect 


Union, establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the 
common defense, promote the general welfare, and secure the blessit of 
liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and establisl hig 
Constitution fer the Lnited f ’ 
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There it all is. That is our chart and our creed. What court- 
ship is to marriage, what the flower is to the fruit, what youth is 
to manheod, what hope is to fruition, that is what the Declara- 
tion of Independence is to the Constitution of the United States. 
Since Washington on Yorktown’s blood-stained heights made 
good Jefferson's declaration thrones have been crumbling, crowns 
have been tumbling, and dynasties have been fleeing for their 
lives. 

When our fathers proclaimed this Republic at Philadelphia 
on the 4th day of July, 1776, there was only one other Republic 
in the wide, wide world—Switzerland—and the fathers were not 
certain that this one would live until Christmas. It was an 
even break whether it would or not. Now, thanks be to Almighty 
God, there are 27 Republics in this world. In a very large 
sense we made them, every one. Mark Twain, the greatest 
Missourian that ever lived and the greatest literary American 
that ever lived, once said: “ Blessed be the man who bloweth his 
own horn, lest it be not blown.” 

That dictum of the great Missouri philosopher—-for he was 
more philosopher than humorist—applies to nations as well as 
to individuals. We did it—not by the mailed hand, not by con- 
quering armies, We did it by the wholesomeness of our example, 
by teaching all creation the glorious truth that men can govern 
themselves. Why, before that it was supposed that power de- 
scended from: on high and lighted on the heads of a few tall 
men, and then a little of it trickled down to the great body of 
the people below. We reversed all that. We make it begin at 
the bottom and like the sap in the trees in the springtime go up, 
and it will go up forever. 

Not a single one of these South American or Central American 
Republics could have existed six months if it had not been for us. 
Some of them can walk alone now, but in their infancy we pro- 
tected them while they were learning to walk. We gave them 
a breathing spell in which to wax strong. We gave them a 
chance to live and to work out their own destiny. What did it? 
The Monroe doctrine. What is it? The simplest proposition 
ever put into print—that we would regard the establishment of 
its system of government by any European nation in this hemi- 
sphere as an unfriendly act. That was a modest declaration. 
We were a modest people then. We have outgrown our modesty. 
and the Monroe doctrine has grown with our growth and 
strengthened with our strength, until to-day it is this: That for 
political purposes we hereby take the entire Western Hemi- 
sphere under the shadow of our wing. That is the Monroe doc- 
trine. We do not covet their territory or their land or any- 
thing else that is theirs. We propose that they shall be free, 
because we intend to remain free ourselves; and we bid them a 
hearty Godspeed in developing themselves into puissant re- 
publics. 

Certain dilettante writers and speakers who say the Monroe 
doctrine is played out are mistaken, They do not know what 
they are talking abont. We will strengthen it and preserve it. 
It is the political life preserver of the Western World. I like 
to say a good thing about a Republican when I can find one 
who deserves it. I love to think about what one Republican 
Secretary of State did under the Monroe doctrine, William H. 
Seward, a great man, governor of New York, Senator of the 
United States, and Secretary of State under Lincoln and Joln- 
son, who came very near being President in 1860. 

During our Civil War we did not have time to attend to any- 
body else’s business, We had hardly enough to attend to our 
own. 

Louis Napoleon, the nephew of his uncle, the Emperor of the 
French, the mightiest monarch then on earth, with his arms glit- 
tering from China to Peru, concluded it was a good time to 
smash the Monroe doctrine, sent over the Archduke Maximilian, 
set him up on a tinsel imperial throne, clapped a tinsel imperial 
crown on his head, and backed him up with 80,000 French 
bayonets under Marshal Bazaine. They were getting along tip- 
top until we made peace among ourselves. Immediately Wil- 
liam H. Seward, Seeretary of State, sent word to Louis Na- 
poleon that it wes high time to get out of Mexico, and not to 
stand on the order of his going—and he went like satan was 
after him. 

That is what a Republican Secretary of State did. Nobody 
ever tried to violate the Monroe doctrine after that until Great 
Britain undertook to steal a piece of Venezuela, and Grover 
Cleveland shook his fist in the face of the British lion and for- 
bade him to put his paw on Venezuela, and he kept it off. That 
is what a Democratic President did. From that day to this 
nobody has ever tried to infringe on the Monroe doctrine. 
Those are two of the proudest chapters in our history—one 
written by a Republican Secretary of State, the other by a 
Democratic President, 
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A great many people make a mistake as to where the line of 
demarcation is between a free country and a despotism. It js 
as plain as the nose on your face when once correctly stated 
Most people think if there is a hereditary head to the gover) 
ment, it is necessarily a despotism: if there is an elective head 
it is necessarily free. That ikas nothing in the world to «), 
with it—not a thing. A country can be just as free with ; 
hereditary head as it can be with an elective president, yr: 
vided it has the right sort of constitution. I will tell you wher 
the line of demarcation is, Any country that has a legislatiy 
body which controls the purse strings thereof is free, and if i; 
has not it is not free. Out West where I live—I do not kino 
whether it has percolated to the East or not—there is a home! 
saying that ‘ Money makes the mare go.” 

Money also makes the Government go, and if the Congres 
should refuse to appropriate the inoney to run this Governme:| 
it would stand stock-still at midnight on the 30th day of nex; 
June. Patriots would not run it, most of them, without pay. [y 
makes no difference what we call it. We denominate our legis- 
lative body the Congress. When people get mad at the Con- 
gress and can not find anything else mean to say, they say \\ 
talk too much. Well, I used to be rather inclined to think some 
times that the Senate does talk too much, but I have somew});)' 
changed my notion about that. There should be some place i: 
this Government where a thing can be really and thorough! 
and minutely discussed. Of course discussion and debate shoul: 
not be extended so as to obstruct meritorious legislation which 
the people want. Those who growl about the Congress talkin: 
too much had better get out their dictionary and study it ; 
little. What do you suppose the word “ parliament” means in 
the dictionary sense? Whether we are enamored of the Englis!) 
or not, that is the oldest legislative body in the world. It lite: 
ally means “a talking body.” Bless your souls, that is what i| 
was elected for—to talk; not to indulge in foolish talk, but to 
talk about the principles of government, the business of the 
country, and things like that. In France it is called the Assem- 
bly, in Germany the Reichstag, in Scandinavia the Storthing 
and down in Bulgaria it is the Sobranje. In Russia, which is «1 
inchoate Republic, they call it the Duma. The idea of repre- 
sentative government will grow and spread like the mustard tree 
of the Bible, until there will not be a monarch in any civilize. 
country in God’s footstool. 

What a fine thing it is to be an American—how glorious, ho 
inspiring! 

Those of you who read the Holy Scriptures—and I hope you 
all do—remember that after Paul had been bound the chief cap- 
tain ordered the centurion to take him away and scourge hii, 
Paul executed a skillful flank move on him. Of course I ai 
giving a free translation. I have always believed that Pau! 
would have made one of the most masterful politicians an 
lawyers that ever lived. Paul said to the centurion who wi 
about to scourge him, “Is it lawful to scourge a Roman citi- 
zen?” That question seared the centurion half to death. He 
rushed off te the chief captain as hard as he could clatter, a! 
said, “ You had better be careful; that man is a Roman citizen, 
which startled the chief captain greatly—startled him so that 
Paul was not scourged. 

When that transaction took place Rome was mistress of tli 
civilized world. 

The power and dignity inherent in Roman citizenship wer 
demonstrated by the terror which seized those who intended t: 
scourge him before he invoked the protection of that citizenshi| 

It was a great boon to be a Roman citizen when Rome wi-~ 
in the plentitude of imperial power, but it is a far greater boo 
to be a plain American citizen, heir of all the ages. 

Our mission in the world has been to vindicate by our practi: 
and achievements our theory of “ government of the people, |) 
the peopie, and for the people.” 

On divers questions we are “distinct as the billows, yet 
are one as the sea” when the honor, the safety, the prosperil) 
and the glory of the Republic are at stake. 

We divide into parties on domestic issues, which is weli, bi 
our political contentions cease absolutely at low-water iar! 
Beyond that we are one people, with one heart, one ;.oul, 0! 
hope, one country, one flag—ready, if needs be, to face a wor! 
in arms. 

It is said that republics are ungrateful; but by erecting thi 
magnificent memorial arch to Washington and his sol liers tl 
Congress demonstrates to all the world that we hola in mos 
grateful recollection the men who suffered and died here 15) 
years ago in order that our feeble infant Republic might liv: 
How amazingly she has grown. God be praised! Grown fre! 
a narrow strip along the Atlantic to continental proj.ortion- 
Grown from being the weakest among the nations into tl) 
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richest and most powerful! The free institutions which have 
enabled us to grow into what we are we owe to Washington and 
the patriots of seventy-six. The spirit which animated them 
animates their descendants to-day, wherever Old Glory floats. 
hey ereated this mighty Republic. Our most solenin duty, our 
profoundest pleasure, our highest ambition is to serve it faith- 
fully and to transmit it unimpaired to our children and our 
hildren’s children to the remotest generation. 

And now, Gov. Brumbaugh, on behalf of the Government of 
the United States, I present through you as the chief magistrate 
of Pennsylvania to the old Keystone State this splendid me- 
morial arch in honor of Washington and the men who made 
Valley Forge another shrine for freedom. May it, defying the 
eorroding tooth of time, stand as a sign and token of our love 
and gratitude so long as the Schuyikill seeks the sea. 

May the God of our fathers, the God who sustained Wash- 
ington and his brave followers on a hundred fields of carnage 
and amid the horrors of Valley Forge, crowning them with com- 
plete vietory at last, the God who guided the pen of Jefferson 
when writing the Declaration, the God who has showered his 
hlessings upon us without stint, may He lead our feet in the 
paths of righteousness for the healing of the nations and the 
freedom of mankind even unto the uttermost ends of the earth, 


Appress or GOy. MARTIN G. BRUMBAUGH AT NATIONAL 
TION AT VALLEY Force, June 19, 1917, 


ARCH PRESENTA- 

Ladies and gentlemen, in accepting for our great Common- 
wealth this national memorial, now formally transferred to our 
eare and keeping by an eloquent and distinguished representa- 
tive of our National Goverament, it is fitting that we should for 
a few moments consider the meaning of the action now taken 
and the significance of the purpose that has ealled us here. 

One hundred and thirty-nine years ago, under the immortal 
Washington, there marched from this camp at Valley Forge not 


only an army that thereafter never knew defeat but also an | 


ideal in government that is now about to become universal— 
the ideal that free men, enlightened and politically equal, shall 
determine their own destiny and not have it determined for 
them by others. Here huddled in eabins and lacking in every 
comfort that men cherish, naked, bleeding, and hungry, our 
forefathers displayed a fortitude unequaled and cherished an 
ideal which, under God, has found welcome in human hearts 
and in patriotic spirits in every clime and in every country. 

The spirit of Valley Forge increasingly becomes the spirit of 
the human race. No ideal in government has had such speedy 
and widespread acceptance. 
dark days of the nations, be approvingly entertained by any 
nation. The spirit of Valley Force is with the allies in the west- 
ern line; it is the breathing hope in Russia. It has asserted 
itself in Greece. It is brooding over China and has already 
quickened Japan and animates the peoples of the islands of the 
sea. It has remade South America and is the only hope of the 
central powers of Europe. 

Pennsylvania early sensed the world meaning of Valley Forge 
and has taken adequate steps to preserve its soil and its meuan- 
ing for all time. This arch is recognition of the Nation’s con- 
cern that the world shall never forget what Valley Forge was, 
is, and forever shall be. 

The fragmentary groups of Colonials that gathered here in 
1777 had been defeated, disorganized, but uot discouraged. 
They knew that life and liberty and the pursuit in peace of 
happy careers could be theirs only if successful. They willingly 
staked on the issue their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred 
honor, and under effective leadership they were here molded 
into an efficient army and into a national spirit. The Consti- 
tution of the Union was born in the huts of Valley Forge. 

Here America learned how sublime a thing it is to suffer and 
be strong. In the darkest hours of distress and disaster our 
forefathers endured Spartan like the rigors of an excessively 
severe winter and the daily menace of an arrogant, city-in- 
trenched foe. They came from this winter of discontent a dis- 
ciplined and hearted people, united in ideals, held together by 
common sacrifices, and bound by a common experience into a 
people of strength, courage, and resourcefulness. 

_ Here America learned the generous good of sacrifice. When 

in the First Continental Congress news of the occupancy of 

Boston by the British forces was announced, one man embody- 

ing the very spirit of American liberty arose and modestly 

said: 

I propose to equip 
0 


at my own expense a regiment of troops and 
march at their head 


tr the relief of Boston, 


The speaker was the commander of this camp, George Wash- 
There is nowhere in the annals of men aq finer expres- 
‘ountry 


ington, 


sion of America’s spirit of sacrifice. This wen the 


No other spirit can now, in the | 
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Revolutionary struggle and triumphed 





phed in 1812, 1847, 18¢ 
and will again triumph beeause this is the spirit « 
Forge, the national ideal. 

When our citizens were mennced on the gh seas by an arroe 
gant monarchy and the property and lives ef American citizens 
in defiance of all humanitarian codes were ruthlessly sneriticed 
the hurt was felt in the heart of every Ameri: \\ e 
answered by declaring war against this ruthless des We 
have registered upward of 10,000,000 of men, ready thre 
Washingtonian sacrifice to defend our national bh : 1 to 
keep our spotless record unsullied. We have give 
$7,000,000,000 of our money and have overofferes n 
$2.000,000,000 of it that this wrong may be righted ard t¢) 
spirit of Valley Forge may be vindicated on the battle pl: 
of the world. We are now giving gladly $100,000,000 to the 


American National 
purpose. 


suffering 


Red Cross as an added earnest of 
We have fed the hungry. We have ministered to the 
We have financed the needy. We have counseled 
rageous. We have aided the oppressed, and we are op 
posing the oppressor and our lives, our property, and our sacred 
honor are again freely given that the spirit of Valley Forge may 
he not only our animating spirit but the aceepted guidance and 
inspiration of all men in all countries from this time on. 

We have learned the value of federated democracy and of a 
united and inseparable Nation. When a Pennsylvanian, in 
1754, called the delegates of the English Colonies to Albany for 
federation and for peace treaties with the Indians, he planted 
the seeds of American union. When, as a result. these same 
Colonies by duly designated delegates met in Carpenter’s Hall, 
and subsequently in Independence Hall, this national ideal began 
to mature. When Washington at Valley Forge molded the un- 
related groups of colonial troops into one great national body, 
the Constitution was determined, and the Union of States estab- 
lished forever. Valley Forge was the crowning event in these 
marvelously interesting and. significant by which this 
Nation emerged into the light, set up regulated liberty under 
democracy as the guide and goal of mankind, and moved trium- 
phantly forward as the color bearer of all oppressed and discour- 
aged peoples, 

Into this great Republic have come from all the world those 
that hungered to eat of the bread of true national life, and that 
thirsted to drink of the fountains of liberty and equality. We 
have welcomed them and given them home and haven. We ask 
only that they behave themselves seemly and give, as did those 
of Valley Forge, unstinted and unflinching fealty to our flag 
and our fortunes. To do less is ftraiterous; to do more is im- 


our high 


the cou 


steps 


possible ; to do as much is just and proper. We ask our people, 
| native born and foreign born, to follow the example of the 
Constitutional Army that 139 years ago marched from the hills 


of Valley Forge to a destiny immortal. 


This enduring areh is not as enduring as the spirit of Valley 
Forge, but while it lasts, under the care and keeping of this 
great Commonwealth, we shall cherish it, guard it, honor it, as 
fitting emblem of this vastly more enduring arch of human lib 


4 


erty whose foundations are set in the soil of suffering 
Forge and whose summit crowns the hills of Valley ! 

This is Pennsyivania. She has ever led in all that nati 
enterprise commands, and she to-day accepts this memorial as 


a ide 





i 
Valley 
r c 


new pledge of national fealty and world-wide « 
Where stand Valley Forge and Pennsylvania, there stand the 


hopes, the aspirations, the glories of the humankind. 





wcracy, 





Securities 


National Association of Owners of Railroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS ; 


HON. WILLIAM SCHLEY HOWARD, 


OF GEORGIA, . 
In tne House or Represenrarives 


Wednesday, June 20, 1917. 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, under the leave so generously 
granted me by the House, I desire to call the attention of my 
colleagues and the country to the argument of Hon. 8S. Davi 
Warfield, of Baltimore, recently made before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in behalf of the National A 
Owners of Railroad Securities. 

I feel sure that this argument presents an entirely new | e 
to the question of rate making by our great railroad corporations, 


whe el { 


and will prove illuminating to those of u 
to devote to such a complex question. 
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AUGUMENT BY S. DAVIES WARFIELD. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commission, I am here to 
plead the cause of 50,000,000 of the people of the country, eight- 
tenths of whom are not yet fully aroused to their large proper- 
Zionute ownership in the railroads of the country. Thirty- 
three million owners of life insurance policies alone are greatly 
concerned in your decision of the questions now before you, 
and to the extent that an adverse decision will affect the pro- 
vision they have made for those who ere to come after them, in 
many cases their all, and available only when those making such 
provision shall have passed away. 

Never before in the 29 years which mark the life of your 
honorable commission, and this will be recalled by one of your 
body who, during all these years, has honorably sat as a com- 
missioner, has this great ownership—this great silent power— 
come before you collectively to plead for protection at your 
hands. They have no voice in the management of the railroads 
of which they are part owners, such as stockholders have 
through their directors—they have never had a voice. They 
represent three-fifths, nearly eleven billions of the seventeen 
billions of capital of the railroads, and which up to Friday last 
had never been heard. They are therefore peculiarly dependent 
upon you, gentlemen of the commission, as their only protection. 
During all these years while the demagogue has made frequent 
appearance throughout the country or before you, claiming to 
represent the people, they have patiently and silently waited, 
until now, brought face to face with a crisis, they have become 
aware of the strength of their position and resolved to organize 
for mutual protection. I have therefore hurriedly come before 
you, our counsel, Mr. Hagerman, being compelled to leave the 
city, to represent these pecpie and I feel keenly the responsi- 
bility of this action, fearing I may overstep the bounds of legal 
propriety upon such an occasion, for I am not a lawyer, and 
until Friday last had never appeared before your honorable 
body. My good faith in this movement having been then ap- 
parently questioned by one of the counsel of opposing interests, 
and not having opportunity to make as full an argument as was 
necessary to state my position, which is the position of those 
composing the association of which I am president, in defense 
of that position, I determined to appear here to-day. 

You have heard the testimony of Mr. Kingsley, filed with you, 
giving the conditions surrounding the investments of life insur- 
ance companies in the bonds of the carriers, amounting to 
$1,461,000,000, and owned by 33,000,000 people; you have heard 
the testimony of Mr. Schenck, filed with you, giving the condi- 
tions surrounding the investments of savings banks in the 
bonds of the carriers amounting to $847,000,000, owned by 10,- 
000,000 depositors; you have heard the testimony of Mr. Mad- 
dox and Mr. Oldham, filed with you, representing 6,000,000 
people additional owning directly or indirectly $865,000,000, 
and $350,000,000 belonging to charitable and benevolent insti- 
tutions, schools, and colleges, invested in the securities of the 
sarriers; by private investors and trustees of estates, amount- 
ing to $10,000,000,000; by fire, marine, and surety companies, 
$649,000,000 ; you also have filed with you what the gentlemen 
appearing before you testified as their belief to be the margin 
of safety and regarded as a dead line beyond which trustees 
handling large sums of money do not consider it safe for them 
to continue to invest the funds they represent in the bonds and 
other securities of the railroads. 

This margin of safety, it has been shown is largely regulated 
by legal requirements in the several States. In Massachusetts 
a savings bank is not permitted by statute to buy the bonds of 
railroads which have not declared and paid dividends on their 
stock for 10 years prior to such purchase, and in New York this 
provision requires that dividends shall have been paid 5 years 
before such bonds can be purchased by savings banks. 

You have also filed with you the evidence that these great 
sources of money supply to the railroads have been shut off 
from the purchase of the junior securities of the carriers. You 
know too well the great necessity of carriers being able to 
finance themselves, or partly finance themselves, on junior se- 
curities and thus limit their fixed charges so that a safe margin 
can be maintained in years of low net earnings such as the year 
1917-18 has been here represented will produce if no relief is 
given. A carrier not only, therefore, requires that a margin 
of safety in net earnings must be established if the bonds issued 
under mortgages on property are to be so established as will 
enable life insurance companies and savings banks, especially, 
to continue to hold them as investments for their policyholders 
and depositors; but if these two great classes of mutual insti- 
tutions, owned not by stockholders but by the policyholders 
themselves and by the depositors themselves (43,000,000 peo- 
ple less 2,000,000 depositors in  nonmutual banks) bound to- 
gether for mutual protection, are to continue to invest in the 
bonds of the carriers of the country, this margin must be pro- 
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jut aside from the statutery requirement as to tl, 
bonds, what chance has a carrier to ever sell junior securit, 
such as second-mortgage bonds or preferred or common stoc¢| 
So necessary, as already stated, if protection is not given py, 
earnings in such margin of safety as will, at least, in nor) 
years be some guaranty of interest or dividends on such iss, 
of junior securities? 

Has your honorable commission considered the saving w)j 
would result and which in time would be reflected in 1¢ », 
rates by the carriers if their securities were once stabilized 4 
put on so firm a basis that they would be generally recogniz, 
as a permanently safe investment? “he carriers wou!) th, 
secure money for their legitimate purposes at lower inter 
rates, with lower freight rates incident thereto. So that if 4} 
carriers are permitted to raise their rates at this period, why), 
shippers are securing more in the aggregate for their prody 
(unregulated as to prices) than ever before, this indication ajc 
of your desire to cooperate with the real owners of these c: 
riers, whom I represent before you, would contribute greatly (4, 
a feeling of security on their part incalculable in effect. ¢ 
sider what this means in the establishment of the credit of ¢}) 
earriers and its consequent reflection in the credit of eye; 
business enterprise. The good would permeate through ever 
sphere of business activity. You have within your power ({ 
greatest and most far-reaching element of strength lying in | 
grasp of any agency of Government and capable of being exey- 
cised at this time of our country’s stress, and when patriotis 
is fastening itself amongst us as never before in our histor 
Your decision now will have a most important bearing on ty 
ability of our people to subscribe to the liberty loans of 6, 
Government, not ouiy the present loan but those to come. fi: 
deed, it becomes « serious problem—the placing of future Goy- 
ernment loans—if the credit structure of the country is serious! 
disturbed, as I believe will result if the relief such a creat 
number of our people now pray at your hands should be denied 
them. 

The credit of the carriers of the country, representing 1! 
greatest total aggregation of capital of any enterprise in thc 
world, once shaken at a period of unrest like this time of war, 
when all the foreign governments have found it necessary to 
stabilize credit, the British Government going to the extent o! 
actually guaranteeing the earnings of its railroads to be equal 
to those of the year just prior to the war, must necessarii) 
seriously threaten the credit structure of the entire country. 

And what is the relief which I understand to be now asked 
of your honorable commission? An amount which in the ager 
gate is represented to be less than will be required to be paid 
out in their operations by all the carriers for equipment, fuc! 
materials, supplies, and for labor this year by reason of fhe in- 
creased prices alone over those paid last year. This would see 
to be a reasonable request, the permission of the exercise of 1) 
inierent right of self-preservation—to get back when the mirs 
of safety is already slim, from those who conduct their own 
affairs without regulation and are controlled only by the | 
of supply and demand, 75 or 80 per cent of every additional 
dollar required to be paid out under conditions for which +! 
carriers are in no way responsible. The woeful lack of facili- 
ties and equipmeut on the part of the carriers and the effect of 
these conditions on business is a well-established fact. Cer- 
tainly it must be to the interest of all business enterprise tv 
permit this to be corrected. Business is affected adversely i! 
proportion as the carviers of the country are prevented fro 
effectively conducting their operations. Agricultural develo) 
ment and the development and opening up of our millions 0! 
acres of unused lands, particularly in our great southern coun- 
try, so necessary to feed our allies and ourselves, can not |r 
advanced when the growth of the carriers is prohibited. \\' 
would not be here did the seriousness of the outlook not justi!) 
it. Present conditions.threaten us. And before it would | 
possible to again appear before your honorable commissiv!i. 
betore the machinery could be put in motion under the law a1! 
the rules, before hearings before you could be completed and 
your decision reached, the carriers will have further passed iit 
the period of extraordinary and unprecedented expenditures 
and which has been represented here, and the credit struct! 
will have been shaken. It is this which has prompted us | 
come together that we may collectively appeal to you. 

That the great channels of money supply, upon which t! 
carriers must so largely depend, already doubtful of the st: 
bility of the securities of the carriers, may not be closed ©! 
partly closed, which affects not only the securities of carricr> 
now outstanding but the free use of such channels in the futur 
we ask that due consideration be given the position of those ! 
represent in arriving at the decision you will reach in the 
present crisis, 














Herbert C. Hoover. 
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HON.JEFF: 


Or 


McLEMORE, 


TEXAS, 
In toe Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES. 
Thursday, June 21, 1017. 


Mr. McLEMORE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
print in the Recorp a copy of a letter I have received from the 
Merchants’ Association of New York, with offices at 233 Broud- 
way, Woolworth Building, stating who and what Mr. Herbert C. 
Hioover is. The letter is in reply to one I wrote the association 
after I had received from the association a set of resolutions, 
adopted at one of its meetings, urging me to support the food- 
control bill and indorsing Mr. Hoover as the proper man to ad- 


minister the department of food control. The letter from the 
Merchants’ Association of New York is as follows: 
New Yoru, May 29, 1917, 


Jerr: McLemore, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Permit us to thank yeu for your favor of May 26, in which 
you wake :nquiry concerning Mr. Llerbert C, Hoover, 
“ While we understand that Mr. Hoover is a man of considerable wealth, 
we have no knowledge of his having made his money in Wall Street. 
We understand he is a mining engineer; that he worked his way through 
the School of Mines at Stanford University, then went to Australia, from 


Hon 





which country in four years he was called by the Chinese Government to | 


take charge of its bureau of mines. 

After a year in that position we are informed that he became manager 
of mining properties of a Belgian corporation in China, and a year later, 
because of his great success, was made a partner in a large British 
mining firm. 

His remarkable success in conducting relief work in Belgium stamps 
him as a man of ability and gives him an experience which seems pre 
eminently to qualify him to take charge of our food problem in this 
country 

Yours, very truly, 
THE MERCHANTS’ ASSOCIATION OF 
8. C. Meap, Secretary. 


New York, 
By 


The Coal Situation in Michigan. 
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NON. PATRICK 


Or 


H. 


MICHIGAN, 


KELLEY, 


In tur House or Representatives, 
Iriday, June 22, 1917, 
Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, availing myself of 


the privilege given by unanimous consent of the House, I re- 
produce from the Detroit News, of June 11, 12, and 13, 1917, a 


series of special articles by Mr. James Sweinhart relative to | 


the coal situation in Michigan, as follows: 


Coau AT $20 A Ton Seen By Deaters—Fver Famine Facing Ciry— 
UNITED STATES KAI AND MINE ConTROL DecLargep ONLY ReMEDY— 
GREED OF TRADERS ForcinG Ur Prices. 

[This is a serles calculated to give to readers a succinct but compre- 
heasive and accurate survey of the coal situation. 


To rich and poor alike the problem of filling the bins with the coal | 


is increasingly serious. It is a problem which, directly or indirectiy, 
touches every man, woman, and child in the city. 

With this idea in mind, the News has taken considerable time and 
gone to some pains and expense to study the whole situation and find out 
Just why coal is so scarce, just why it costs so much. 

rhere is a great deal more to the coal problem than ordering a winter's 
supply of the iocal dealer. Beyond the dealer's yard are causes and in- 
fluences seldom seen or considered by the man whose business does not 
bring him in teuch with them—cconomic causes, intricate in their 
operation, far-reaching in their extent, and all-powerful in their control, 
rhe householder, the man in the street, everybody who has to pay a 
coal bill should know about these causes and influences. 

it is with the intent that every person in Detroit may have opportunity 
to know these facts that this series is written.] ; 


[By James Sweinhart.] 


No one can mention the coal situation in the street these days 
without bringing forth from his companion these two questions: 

“Is there going to be a scarcity of coal this winter?” 

“Is the price going to be higher than last year?” 

a answer to both questions is: 

7 les.’ 


There is just one thing that can change conditions and make 


abundant coal at lower prices. 
That is 
railroads, 
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governmental supervision of the coal mines and the | 
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Every element in the present situation indicates i) 


‘oad Wiki 
more scarce and sell for higher prices in Detroit during the 
| coming winter than it ever has before in this generation. 
Mines are not putting out their normal production, Rail- 
| roads are short of cars and are not transporting rapidly the 


} coal that is mined. Here and there are evidence that brokers 


are hoarding what coal they can get, but this condition is not 
The larger coal yards, the railroads, the big indus 
which at this ti f the 


year usually have enormous supplies of coal stored 
coming winter, have but two or three days’ margin 


general. 
tries—especially the public utilities- 
DEALERS 


ACTIVE, 

And all along the line, the mine operator, the 
dealer, seem to have come to a common determination to 
| hay while the sun shines, and are adding on to the price of 
two and three times the amount which before the 
sidered a good profit. 


broke} | 


wir they co 

In some cases this is done openly, as will be told later. Ti 
others it is done by indirect and covert means, 
through subsidiary sales companies and getting an additional 
profit the sale; buying long ton and selling short, leavin 
the public with the impression that the dealer has had to pay 
the short-ion price; using the reconsigument 
roads to keep the coal moving around 


neh « }} 
teil as SOI 


oh 


privilege of rail 





wt little expense until 

| some manufacturer in desperation offers a premium price. 

Nstimates, now, as io what prices will be asked for coal ne 
Winter are futile. 
Anthracite coal—the hard coal generally used for home fm 
|} haces--is fast becoming a luxury. Compared to the soft coal! 
| fields, the anthracite fields are very small. They are all in 
| Pennsylvania. The ordinary output is between 80,000,000 and 


90,000,000 tons a year. Production so far this year is not only 
under normal, but shipments of what there is is unprecedent 
edly slow and uncertain. Coal dealers predict that anthracit 
will soon disappear froin all markets west of Buffalo, 


ORDERS 


REFUSED, 


As an example of the demands for anthracite, W. B. Palmer, 





attil 
| local manager for the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Col 
Co., one of the largest anthracite dealers, is turning away 
ders. He says he has sold all the anthracite he can handle up 
to April, next year. 

This condition seems general. Inquiry at all the larger coal 
yards shows they have been unable to imake the usual storages 
put in at this time of the year and, when winter comes, th 

} Will be no surplus to draw from 
Bituminous coal, for manufacturing and railroad purpose 
} is more in abundance. But conditions are anything but sati 
factory. The situation the railroads have to meet is indicative 
Usually, at this time, the Michigan Central is well advanced 
| in storing its winter coal supply—about 1,000,000 tons. At 
| present it has about 60,000 tons on hand. 
| The Pere Marquette, last August, contracted for its coal for 


next winter at $1.10 a ton. Up to date the mines are more 
| than 500,000 tons short of the contract schedule. The railroni 
has been compelled to go out and buy coal in the open market 


| paying $4.25, nearly four times its contract pric At presen 
| it has about two days’ supply on hand, a condition which ey 


| railroad man knows is extremely serious. 


LITTLE RELIEF SEEN, 
Dealers througheut the city give no promise as to future del 
eries of anthracite. They are willing to take orders for mo 


delivery o1 
» bought for 


iny number of tons, but they refuse to set a date for 
fix a price per ton. A ton at a time can generally 


be 


immediate delivery and some are taking advantage of this to 
get their winter’s coal gradually. 
This situation has already reflected itself in rentals. Last 


winter there was a great skurrying for apartment houses and 
family hotels where heat is furnished. But this year tenants, 
when they come to sign their leases, will find therein a claus: 
which says that in case the landlord is unable to furnish heat 
that fact shall not make the lease void, but in lieu of the heat 
the landlord shall remit a certain percentage of the rent. 

W. B. Palmer, mentioned above, says anthracite will simpl: 
not be in the market in Detrott this winter and that 
may go to $13 or $14 a ton. 

Walter Brooks, of Jewett, Bigelow & Brooks, who deal only 
in Pocahontas coal, say that it will go above $12 and probab! 
stay there throughout the winter. 


soft cou! 


$20 PRICE PR! 

An agent of the Berwind White Coal Co., one of the largest 
operators, predicts that the war, freight congestion, and inabil 
| ity of the railroads to handle coal will shove the price of anthra 
) cite to $20 and soft coal to $15. 


DICTED. 
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A few years 
for soft. To-day hard coal sells for 
from $8 to $8.50. 

What is the reason? 

‘There are a great many of them. One of them is that the 
min e operators after years and years of small profits, when coal 

glutted the market, suddenly found themselves face to face with 

a demand which they never had anticipated, which was far 
beyond anything they had ever dreamed of or hoped for, and 
being human they propose to make the most of it and “ get 
theirs while the getting is good.” 
the situation 


ago we were paying $6.50 for hard coal and $5.50 
from $9 to $9.25 and soft 


This phase of will be discussed in detail to- 
Inorrow, 


CoaL MeN—MARKET, 
EXCEEDS SUPPLY 


GLUTTED, IS 
SCHEMES LAID 


ONCE 
MANny 


War WEALTH TO 
DRAINED AND DEMAND Now 
To Force Up Prices. 


sRINGS 


[By James Sweinhart.] 

There are two causes behind the present high prices of coal. 

One is the tendency of mine operators and coal dealers to 
make up for many lean years by obtaining profits far in excess 
of what used to be considered a fair profit. 

The other is the scarcity of coal, due almost entirely to short- 
age of railroad cars, which forces the consumer, out of sheer 
necessity, to pay whatever price is asked. 

To understand what profits are now being made, 
know something of the coal market in years gone by, 
cost of coal production, 

MARKET WAS GLUTTED. 


years prior to 1915 the coal industry, both anthracite 
and bituminous, suffered from .chronie overproduction. The 
output was stimulated not only by a steady demand but, of 
late years, labor troubles, an. inherent unsteadiness of mine 
labor, and raises in wages forced by a powerful and arbitrary 
union reduced net profits on the standard prices for coal then 
existing to such a minimum that the operators all over the coun- 
try were forced to an ever-increasing production to even pay 
interest on capital invested. The result was that for the decade 
the coal market was glutted and the problem was to get rid of 
the stuff, rather than to fill the demand. 

August 1, 1914, saw the beginning of the great war. ‘The 
economic effect on the United States was an immense stimula- 
tion in all kinds of manufacture whose product the war would 
consume, such as munitions and foodstuffs, and the springing 
up of thousands of new industries to meet the demands of home 
and foreign markets formerly supplied by England, Germany, 
Austria, and France. 

This in turn produced an immense increase in freight and 
steamship traflic. There were not half enough locomotives to 
haul the war products to the seaboard, and those on hand were 
kept working night and day. Then, too, the warring countries 
either denied access to their own mines or, demanding more 
than they themselves could supply, came to America and bought 
everything in sight, 

The result was that the United States experienced a con- 
sumption of coal such as the world never saw. By June 1, 
1915, the accumulated surpluses of years had been consumed 
and the market began to tighten. For the first time in years 
there were clamorings for coal, a demand that ran apace and 
then outstripped the supply. 

PREMIUMS OFFERED, 

Be it said to the credit of the operators, the first increases 
in the price of coal were economically sound. The demand 
exceeded the supply, a situation which will boost the price of 
any commodity. Munition manufacturers, with prodigious con- 
tracts te get out at prodigious profits, offered premiums for coal 
and ready shipment. In time they were bidding against each 
other for the stuff, and the effect was to increase the price of 
coal generally in leaps and bounds. The coal operators, much 
to their surprise and delight, suddenly found themselves face 
to face with a situation where the increased prices of their 
commodity far outran advances in wages and all other costs of 
production. 

In less than a year the whole economic position of the indus- 
try underwent a tremendous change. The new energy experi- 
enced in moderate degree in 1915 continued and grew. Toward 
the close of 1916 the mines were utterly unable to keep pace with 
the demand. By the first of the year sensational prices were 
being paid, and 1917 opened with the prospect of profits never 
dreamed of. 

The operators have not been at all backward in taking ad- 
vantage of the demand. In the old days, when the market was 
glutted, 25 to 50 cents a ton net profit was considered very good 
business; 75 cents a ton was a handsome profit; $1 a ton quite 
unheard of, 


one must 
and of the 


For 
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PROFITS ARE BIG. 
gut to-day the operators force from a 
or freeze, profits of from $1.50 to $2 
Here are some figures on the cost 
those who handle it. 

Anthracite—the hard c¢ burned in house furnaces—; 
mined for approximately eo aton. This figure, including | 
machine expense, interest charges, and all other items { 
in the production of the coal and putting it in a coal car 
mouth of the mine is given by the United States Bur 
Mines. 

To this figure the coal-mine operator adds a profit y;: 
from $2.10 to $2.45. The me es of the several sizes of h; ud 
at the mine now are: Egg, $4.10; stove, $4.35; chestnut, 

The total freight charge on a ton of coal from the Rar 
fields—say Scranton, Pa.—to Detroit, with the car put 
siding for teaming, is $3 a ton. That brings the cost 
several sizes of coal at Detroit to: Egg, $7.10; stove, $7.3 
chestnut, $7.45. 


public, 
a ton. 
of coal and profits n 


which must 


SOFT COAL COSTS LESS, 
using big motor trucks and other n 
about 50 cents a ton: t! 


Large dealers, 
equipment, can handle coal for 
deliver it from the cars to homes. That brings the cost 
several sizes to: Egg, $7.60; stove, $7.85; chestnut, $7.95 pe. 

To-day’s hard-coal prices are: Egg, $9; stove, $9.25; 
$9.25. That leaves a profit for the local dealer on ench 
hard coal delivered at the curb in front of your house 4 
lows: Profit on egg, $1.40 a ton; on stove, $1.40 a ton; on « 
nut, $1.30 a ton. And if the dealer carries the coal in to 
cellar bin he charges you 35 cents a ton more. 

. Now, turn to soft coal. Because of simpler and easier | 
ods of mining soft-coal production is much less expensive. 
cording to the United States Bureau of Mines the cost o! 
ing out a ton of soft coal into a car at the mouth of the 
all overhead charges having been added, is approximately $1.64 

To this figure the operator adds a profit for his own | 
of about $2.90 a ton. Soft-coal prices at the mine are ho 
about $4.50 a ton. 


3 
che 


EASIER MINED. 

Because soft coal is easier and less expensive to hai 
transit the freight charges are less. The Michigan © 
freight-rate agent says the freight charge from the Wes 
ginia and Kentucky soft-coal fields to Detroit is $1.60 a | 

That makes the cost of the coal in Detroit $6.10 a ton. 

It will cost 50 cents a ton more for distribution—that 
livery to the manufacturers buying it—which boosts tl 
to $6.60 a ton. 

The better grades of soft coal are selling to-day for $8 
That leave a profit of $1.40 a ton for the local dealer. 

Sut, substantial as these profits are, the mine operato! 
= satisfied. They have other ways of making profits on « 

r, at least, hogging all the profits—by manipulating the sal: 

o Ninety per cent of the hard coal is mined by companies « 
by five big eastern railroads—the Delaware, Lackawz: 
Western, the Delaware & Hudson, the Lehigh Valley, the | 
and the Reading. Between what these roads get in profit 
freight charges per ton the earnings of the roads from 
mines are enormous. 

Take the Lehigh Valley, for example. The Lehigh V 
Railroad owns the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., which operai 
series of mines. In 1912 the Lehigh Valley Railroad orgs 
the Lehigh Valley Coal Sales Co., owning all its capital » 
The Lehigh Valley Coal Sates Co. takes all the coal put o1 
the mines of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. So, on every mov: 
of every ton of coal from the Lehigh Valley fields, the I: 
Valley Railroad gets a profit, : 

DIVIPENDS MOUNT UP. 

When the coal company mines a ton of coal and sells 
the coal sales company, it makes a profit which goes into 
yearly dividends to be paid to the railroad company. The 
company sells to distant jobbers and retailers, making an 
profit, which is turned over to the railroad at the end 0! 
year. And, of course, every time the ton is moved it goes « 
the Lehigh Valley’s lines at fat freight rates. 

The Wall Street Jonrnal and other financial papers rec 
reported a financial melon—soon to be cut open for Le! 
Valley Coat. Sales stockholders—which, of course, is the Le! 
Valley Railroad. On July 14 next a cash dividend of 3U 
cent will be paid. 

There is another little point about the anthracite busi: 
which the man in the street doesn’t generally know. The « 
dealer tells him that anthracite costs $4.40 a ton at the m') 
Very true, but the dealer doesn’t tell him that cane fs a gr 
ton. The ton which the coal dealer buys weighs 2,240 poun'. 
The ton he sells to the householder weighs 2,000 pou! 
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there’s a fat little prefit in that fact alone—and the public 

<hould not be misled by the two different weights. 

~ The coal broker—especially the coal broker just starting in 

husiness who wishes to get rich quick—has a little device for 

nrofit making all his own. 

signment privilege. 
BROKERS ACTIVE, 

A broker, say. orders 100 cars of coal from Virginia and gets 
a through freight rate on the shipment—usually considerably 
jess than the local rate. The coal arrives in Detroit. The 
proker has 48 hours to unload before the railroad will begin 
churging demurrage. But the market isn’t right; it looks as if 
it will be higher in a few days; the broker doesn’t want to sell 
right away. He has the privilege of reconsigning, and, just be- 
fore his 48 hours of grace are up, he does so, say, to himself. at 
Flint. And he gets the same through rate on this also. 

The coal goes to Flint. Again the broker has 48 hours to un- 

load before demurrage is charged. But still the market isn’t 
right. He doesn’t yet want to sell. So, just before his 48 hours 
expire, he reconsigns again from Flint—this time, say, to La- 
porte, Ind., for he wants considerable time. By the time it 
goes to Laporte and waits 48 hours some Detroit manufacturer 
is found in sufficiently desperate straits to pay a handsome pre- 
mium. Whereupon the broker wires to Laporte to rush the coal 
back to Detroit, and it is then dumped in the manufacturer's 
yards at, perhaps, three times a normal profit. 
* Charles S. Cunningham, railroad commissioner, says that 80 
per cent of the difficulty in getting coal in Detroit is caused by 
this abuse of the reconsigning privilege, as practiced by Detroit 
brokers who have gone into the business without sufficient capi- 
tal to have yards and terminals, and make the railroads and their 
cars serve for storage while they wait for a favorable market. 


RAILROADS BLAMED For COAL Crisis—CAN’r SuprLty ENovuGH Cars TO 

Haut Fuer, Forcing Mine CLosInc—DEALERS ARE MONTHS BEHIND 

i ORDERS. 

oe [By James Sweinhart.] 

There is just one reason why the coal-mine operators can force 
their high prices onto the dealers, and why the dealers. in turn, 
can force them onto the public in Detroit and elsewhere. 

It is this: The supply of coal being produced in this country 
does not come anywhere near meeting the demand. 

If the consumer, individually or collectively, refuses to pay 
the prices now being asked, that does not worry either the dealer 
or the mine operator in the least. Both are months behind in 
their orders, Most of them are refusing to take orders at all. 
If the consumer will not buy now—well, he will have to when 
cold weather comes, and at a still higher price. 

In Detroit here there never has been a time before—not even 
in the days of the great coal strike of 1903—-when there was so 
little coal on hand at this time of the year. 

Usually, as soon as hot weather comes and the demand for 


household coal ceases, the dealers lay in a surplus supply against | 


the coming winter. 


This summer they have been unable to do | 


It is known as the railroad recon- | 





this. Phe shortage of coal is so acute that, even with the house- | 


hold demand eliminated, the coal is bought for industrial use 
before it leaves the cars. And many of the great plants are 
running only on whut they can get from day to day. 


Failure to get coal for five dsys would close hundreds of 


— in Detroit and stop every train of the Pere Marquette 
ailroad. 
LACK OF CARS FOR HAULING, 

The cause of this scarcity lies in the transportation situation— 
a shortage of cars to carry the coal. 

There are not only not enough coal-carrying cars, but there is 
mismanagement of the use of the cars on hand by both rail- 
roads and shippers, 

_And this condition is confronted by a shipping demand five 
times as great »s the railroads of the United States have ever 
been asked to :i:..t before, brought on by the prodigious expan- 
Sion of industry, due to America’s entrance into the war. 

To understand the situation one must not look at it too nar- 
rowly. This condition is not local; it besets the entire country. 
And for its causes one must look to bygone years. 

In the upstart of industries that followed the Civil War, the 
Supreme need of the country for its development was railroads. 
Private capital lent itself readily to all sorts of railroad enter- 
prises, and where private capital was lacking the Government, 
State and Federal, subsidized construction. First there fol- 


lowed a period of railroad chaos, during which there was the 
Wildest kind of exploitation, but gradually consolidation and 
Crganization set in and the great systems began tv develop. 


WHEN THEY DOMINATED. 


With the great systems came a breed of dynamic railroad 
giants—Huntington, Hill, Harriman, Vanderbilt, Cassatt, and 
a host of others—of vision so big, of ambitions of railroad 


empire so vast and of force of character so dominant that Gov- 
erument officials, State and Federal, were mere pawns, 
which they used at will to accomplish their desires, 

There came a period when the Government was the railroads. 
The elder Vanderbilt voiced the attitude of all the railroad kines 
when, in a fit of temper, he exclaimed, “ The public be damned!” 


And, in their belief that their supremacy was everlasting. the 
railroads ran things with the ruthlessness of feudal barons 
3ut presently the public wearied of being imposed on Its 


long-suffering patience gave way to an indignation which spread 
countrywide and rapidly removed from office every man sus- 
pected of being under railroad control. The pendulum swung 
the other way. Antirailroad legislation blossomed in every 
State and regulation was the word of the hour. 

The final blow to railrond ambition came when the Govern- 
ment took over the rate-making power. In the days of exploita- 
tion the railroads generally were used as financial balloons by 
the adventurers behind them and were blown full of purely 
gaseous values. 

SOLD FAKE BONDS. 

A classic example was that of certain officers of the Erie, 
who, needing money, put out a fake issue of bonds which had 
never had the knowledge or consent of the stockholders. 

Stock was issued far beyond the value of the roads. To meet 
interest on bonds and pay dividends the roads iiad made rates 
to suit themselves, In territory where a road had a monopoly 
its tariffs were nothing short of robbery. In cases where com- 
petition loomed they resorted to secret rebates and other prae- 
tices to get business. But when the Government instituted 
rate regulation all this passed. The necessity of meeting inter- 
est on the obligations of the past came as a terrible legacy to 
railroad managers. For the last 15 years the railroads have 
been hard put to get enough out of their Government-regulated 
rates to meet the increased cost of railroading, pay interest 
on inflated stock, and show a profit. 

On January 1, 1917, the country faced the solemn and as- 
tounding fact that 54 per cent of all railroads in the United 
States were in bankruptcy. 

BOTH SIDES 

The public, in the last 20 years, has been evening the score 
for the generation of arbitrary railroad rule preceding. But 
it has also been hurting the country. For see the position of 
the average railroad manager. 

On the one side tie Government fixed the income of the road. 
On the other the stockholders demanded dividends. Desp'te 
rising costs the public refused to advance rates. There came a 
time when the earnings of the road would just pay dividends. 
The railroad manager had to choose between paying dividends 
and buying new equ'pment—including coal Which the 
road needed for development. But if he failed to pay dividends, 
he would lose his job. And he did the perfectly human thing— 
he paid dividends and the new cars were not bought. 

That brings us down to-.the present day, when the railroads 
of the United States haven't half the cars needed for the devel 
opment of the country—and at the same time, a need far exceed 
ing any crisis ever met before. 

And not only does the car shortage hold up transportation 
of coal already mined—it retards production. 

NO STORAGE FACILITIES 

There are no facilities for storing coal in the mines. The 
labor charges involved in storing it at the mouth of the mine 
would almost double its cost and make outside storing prohibi 
tive. The situation is met by building tracks to the mouth of 
the mine so that when the coal comes down the chutes from the 
elevators it dumps directly into empty cars. 

That fact is very important, because, when the railroads 
do not supply cars, there being no place to store coal, the mine 
shuts down and production is held up. To-day, in the coal 
fields, theusands of miners are up and breakfasted at 6.30 a. m., 
waiting to hear the whistle at the mine. ‘'f it blows one long 
blast, that means “ Come to work; we've got cars.” If it blows 
two short blasts, that means “ Don’t come to work. Mine won't 


WOUNDED 


ears 


run. No cars have come in during the night.” 
PRODUCTION ONLY HALF. 
One of the largest coal producers in the Virginia fields 


opened his books to me. They showed that, fer the last six 
months, mines that could fill from 30 to 45 cars a day had been 
getting from ‘ to 18 cars a day; that in taat time the mines 
had been worked an average of but four days out of 2 possible 
six, and then only to about half their capacity. ; 
This uncertainty of work has a still further deterrent effect 
on production. The labor situation in the inining fields has 
been acute for years. Good, steady miners are scarce. rhe 
European war made them doubly so. The opening up of muni- 
tion plants, with demand for all kinds of labor at unheard of 
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wuges, offered steady employment to the miners who, because 
of car shortage, could work,but two and three days a week. 
Thousands of them went into the munition plants to stay, and 
the nine operators now find themselves short of labor, even 
when they can get the cars to load. 

NEW PROBLEM ARISES. 

Now, on top of this acute car shortage, comes a demand for a 
vast transportation of troops and war supplies. This demand 
the country did not have to meet last year. 

Some idea of what this means in the tying up of cars may be 
had from a report made to the War Department by Lieut. Col. 
Chauncey B. Baker, the Government’s expert on military trans- 
portation. One United States field army is composed of 80,000 
men—three Infantry and one Cavalry divisions—and the aux- 
iliary troops supporting them, such as the commissary and hos- 
pital units. 

Lieut. Col, Baker reported that to transport such an army 
to the coast would require 6.229 cars, made up into 336 trains, 
which, of course, would require 336 locomotives. Of this total, 
2,115 would be passenger cars, 385 baggage cars, 1,055 box cars, 
1,899 stock cars, and 775 flat ears. 

That means seven-tenths of 1 per cent of all the locomotives 
owned by all railroads in the United States, 4 per cent of all 
passenger cars, and two-tenths of 1 per cent of all freight cars. 

That was for one field army o* 80,000 men; to get the amount 
required for 1,000,000 men multiply each item by 123. 

And the Government is planning in the next year to recruit 
and send abroad 4,000,000 men. 

FALSE NOTE OF HOPE. 

The man who tells you that *he car situation is going to ease 
off, and that there will be plenty of coal in Detroit at a lower 
market within a few weeks is doing so for his own mercenary 
reasons. 

The Government itself has ordered 7,000,000 tons of coal dis- 
tributed along the Atlantic seaboard for use of the Atlantic 
Fleet. Government orders are always filled first—what tens of 
thousands of coal cars that order alone will tie up! 

The coal shortage in Michigan could be eased somewhat by a 
more intelligent use of cars now on hand. 

Tuesday the abuse of the reconsignment privilege was ex- 
plained in detail. That privilege should be suspended tempo- 
rarily and brokers compelled to take the coal from the cars as 
soon as it is delivered in Detroit, thus releasing the cars for 
other shipments. 

Again, coal cars should be restricted to coal carrying. So 
searce have all kinds of cars been in Detroit that some of the 
railroads, hounded by automobile manufacturers for cars, have 
taken coal cars coming from the south, loaded them with auto- 
mobiles, and sent them even as far away as the Pacific cozst. 
When the cars get back to the coal fields again, for use in an- 
other coal shipment, only Providence knows. 

WON’T BRING COAL HERE. 

3ecause of this practice and the practice of brokers with 
small enpital making the railroad tracks their storage yards, 
the Louisville & Nashville, one of the largest coal-carrying roads 
of the South, recently established an embargo against Michi- 
gan. That is, it refused to ship coal into this State. 

The railroad commission undertook to find out why, and in 
a tetter to Commissioner Charles S. Cunningham, on May 10. 
©. E. Evans, vice president of the Louisville & Nashville wrote 
that on that day there were in Michigan 3,661 Louisville & Nash- 
ville cars that had been held more than 30 days—for the most 
part unnecessa“ily. That is 16.7 per cent of all the cars the 
Louisville & Nashville owns. 

In such a situation not only the public but the railroads as 
well would welcome supervision by the Government. Then 
railroad managers would have something more than a request 
or demurrage tax to compel consignees to unload cars. 


National Council of Farmers’ Cooperative Associations. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON.JEFF: McLEMORE, 


OF TEXAS, 
In tue House or Representatives, 
Friday, June 22, 1917. 


Mr. McLEMORE. Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to this mest 
drastic measure in its present form, and if there were no other 
reasons for my opposition, the ones given by the Nationa! Coun- 
cil of Farmers’ Cooperative Associations would be more than 
sufficient. Those reasons were embodied in a plea recently issued 


by the National Council of Farmers’ Cooperative Assoc 
and reads as follows: 


DON'T TIE OUR HANDS. 


We, the organized farmers of the grain belt, a half a million 
claim to be as patriotic, as courageous, and as ready to saci 
sons, pour out our last drop of blood in defense of “ liberty 
manity ’’ as any like army of our fellow citizens, but in fairne< 
land we love and the country we have had a large part in buil; 
plead for fair treatment and a square deal RIGHT Now. 

If in the judgment of our National Congress it shall be necesss 
and now to fig the price on food, which is the sole produc 
farms—we bave no by products, no side limes—so as to limit on, 
and net returna in behali of the Nation, then we submit that » 
simple justice demand that prices on all other commodities and » 
produced or distributed by our fellow countrymen shall be fixed 
same way and at the same time. 

Be assured that in our effort to increase our acreage we hj» 
chased feed, seed, machinery, and necessary farm supplies at an 
in prices of from 100 to 1.000 per cent. For example, plow 
which cost $2.50 before the war now cest $7; cultivators w! 
at $28 before now sell at $56: binder twine which sold at 
before now sells at 18 cents; potash has advanced 600 per cent 
100 per cent, wagons 30 per cent, prepared feeds 200 per cent, ; 
100 per cent. The price for labor advances with the high ~ 
ready being offered by all other lines of industry. 

We must meet the ravages of cholera, drought, frost, rust, r 
hail. Already some of our crops are yone and our fields a 
replanted. Of these things we do not now complain 

So long as the Constitution of our country is upheld, so lon 
business is surrounded by the same degree of protection that js +} 
around all other industries, our country will receive at our han 
measure of sacrifice, devotion, and cooperation. 


But, Mr. Speaker, there are still other reasons that w 
deter me from voting for this bill. and one of the most 
is that it may tie the hands of the cotton planters as w: 
the hands of the wheat growers, and at a cost to the « 
planters of millions upon millions of dollars. Another urge 
reason why I am opposed to this most un-American measure | 
that its passage will mean the creation of a “ food dictator.” 
and that “dictator” has already been named in the pers f 
a gentleman who has not been a resident of the United States 
for many years, but whose home is in England, and whose |yusi- 
ness interests lie on the other side of the Atlantic. If we sre 1 
have a “food dictator.” let us so frame the law that li 
be an all-American citizen and not one whose home and business 
interests lie im foreign lands. I have heard it stated, M 
Speaker, that this proposed Hooverism was all worke:! out in 
advance, and that Mr. Hoover was selected to head the Belviun 
relief work as the first move in the game to make him “© food 
dictator” of the United States. It has also been frequen 
stated that it was English influence that caused Mr. 1! 
to be placed at the head ef the Belgian relief work. bu 
of this I see no special cause for complaint, as Mr. Hoover knew 
the Belgian people and also knew the country. It lus re- 
peatedly been given out that Mr. Hoover donated both lis tin: 
and his services as the head of the Belgian relief work, and | 
not doubt for a moment that this is true. And I also beiieve 
Mr. Speaker, that there are thousands of American citize 
who would have done the work equally as well and on sini: 
terms, and that, too, with no other thought of reward than 
serve humanity. But getting back to the bill before the fiouse 
even before it has been passed and a “ food dictator” created 
Mr. Hvover has been named for the position and Members of 
Congress have been receiving letters urging them to vote for 
the bill and indorsing Mr. Hoover for the place. Among those 
received by me was one from the Merchants’ Associ:atio © 
New York, with offices at 233 Broadway, Woolworth 6) 
New York City, and in reply to a letter from me, inquiri! 
Mr. Hoover was. I received this: 


Iter 


cLUst 


New Yors, Mey 
Hon. Jerr: McLeEMors, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Permit us to thank you for your favor of May 26, | 
you make inquiry concerning Mr. Hervert C. Hoover. 

While we understand that Mr. Hoover is a man of con 
wealth, we have no knowledge of his having made his money 
Street. We understand he is a mining engineer; that he w 
way through the School of Mines at Stanford University, then 
Australia, from which country in four years he was called 
Chinese Government to take charge of its bureau of mines. 

After a year in that position we are informed that he beca 
ager of mining properties of a Belgian corporation in Chin:, 
ear later, because of his great success, was made a partner in 

ritish mining firm. f 

His remarkable success in conducting relief work in Belgium 
him as a man of abiiity and gives him an experience which se” 
eminently to qualify him to take charge of our food problem 
country. 

Yours, very truly, . : 
THE MERCHANTS’ ASSOCIATION OF NEW 
By 8S. C. Muap, Secretary. 


Now, why was it deemed necessary to bring a gentlem:n 
England, a gentleman who had not been a resident of the | 
States for many years, and invest him with powers greater 


i 
d 
1 


those conferred on any Old World monarch—powers so" 
that at a stroke of the pen he could deprive our farmers |" 
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cattlemen of millions upon millions of American dollars? Why 
could not one of our own citizens, a man whose ideals and inter- 
ests are all for and of the United States, been selected for this 
position of absolutism? 

Mr. Speaker, I want to see this war brought to a speedy and 
syccessful termination, but in the prosecution of the task that 
has been outlined for us, that of establishing democracy in the 
countries of Europe, I do not believe it is either necessary or 
expedient for this Congress to enact a measure that goes be- 
vond anything ever before attempted in the United States and 
which is so un-American that even the contemplation of it 
should cause the average American citizen to pause and re- 
flect. One of the most conservative Members on this floor, a 
gentleman who is all-American and whose lifetime has been 
spent in the cause of the Democratie Party [Mr. Moon], in speak- 
ing on this bill, among other things, had this to say: 

Surely there is no man in this House who has been raised in the 
faith of the Democratic Party who believes that this bill ought to pass 
in ordinary times. Whether the war necessities at this time justify the 
vassage of this bill is to my mind exceedingly uncertain. Whetber the 
conditions of sur country’ are such that a measure of this character, 
crude, and, without disrespect to the committee, I may say thoughtlessly 
in some of its provisions, perhaps, and intensely arbitrary in others, 
should receive the sanction of this House without amendment, is to my 
mind very doubtful. * * * I very greatly doubt the wisdom of 
conferring upon any man the powers here conferred, even in the midst 
of flagrant war, much less in a period like this. These are powers 
that ought to be held sacredly in the hands of the Representatives of 
the people and not given to any man so long as you value a republic. 
* * * We are entering upon a war that may last for a long time, 
It may end suddeniy, We know not, but we do know that all that 
this Republic has or wil! have is pledged to the successful prosecution 
of the war. We ought to know, too, that our domestic affairs and 
concerns ought to move along just as smoothly in this time as though 
no war had been thought of, because this country is great enough 
and powerful enough, at least joined with the allies, to conquer Ger- 
many, and not interfere unwisely with our own concerns within the 
borders of the Republic. 


Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Tennessee spoke wisely 
and well in the sentences I have quoted, and for fear that I 
will be charged with unfairness in using so much of his speech 
as served my own purposes and ends I will go further and 
admit, regretfully it may be, that in another portion of his 
speech he stated that he would “ vote for this measure as the 
best thing, perhaps, that has yet been proposed.” I can not go 
so far as to say that I will vote for this measure in its present 
form, but I sincerely hope that when it goes to conference that 
the committee will so change and amend it that I can con- 
scientiously give it my support and my vote. 





Conservation of Food and Fuel. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. C. WILLIAM RAMSEYER, 


OF IOWA, 


In tue House or Representatives, 
Thursday, June 21, 1917. 


Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 


. extend my remarks in the Recorp I include the following 
etter : 


OTTUMWA, IowA, June 19%, 1917, 
Hon. C. W. RAMSEYER, 
Washington, P. 0. 


Dear FRIEND: I note woat you say about the bill before Congress on 
the question of food and coal control. You can not be too vigorous on 
this question, I understand the combination of the coal business, espe- 
cially in this part of the country, is under control of a combine at Min- 
heapolis, a brokerage which controls the coal market and which simply 
holds us the retailer and the shipper, and everybody else. I believe 
that a bill should be drawn that anybody during these war times, espe- 
cially who is a member of an organization for the control of the neces- 
sities of life beyond what is fair and reasonable, should be liable to 
imprisonment, and I also believe that the laws should prevent these 
mee from issuing circulars and scareheads trying to scare the people 
_ o buying coal at an early date, for fear o high prices, and so on. 

know that legislative bodies can not make men honest, but they can 
prevent them from mane. to some extent. This is a very important 
que stion at the present time and lies at the very foundation of our 
pee condition. I want to see the Government take hold of all of 

jese War issues and prevent the absolute robbery of the people, who 
one relia ot from their pockets to the Red Cross, Belgian relief, 
— relief, ail of these things, and still carrying the other burdens 
= ife, and they should not be pounced upon by the avaricious mulchers 
aith want to take blood money from everyone, irrespective of their con- 


ion or station in life. You can not make it too hard. 
With kind r d , 
I rae. as Ss s and with best wishes and hopeful of your success, 
‘our 


’ A. W. Enocn, 
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Control of Food and Fuel Under the War Power. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY 


OF 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


J. STEELE, 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


Thursday, June 21, 1917. 


Mr. STEELE. Mr. Speaker, the Recorp is loaded down with 
statistics and information showing the necessity for some legis- 
lation of the kind now under consideration. Apparently there 
is no dispute of the facts. From the beginning of the European 
war there has been a constant upward tendency in prices, both 
in this country and abroad. In this country the rate of increase 
in the cost of staple foods and groceries in January, 1915, was 
1 per cent, and this rate gradually increased until, in April, 
1917, it amounted to 43 per cent, while to-day, according to esti- 
mates made, the rate of increase is far in excess of that amount, 
being from 75 to 100 per cent, and in some cases reaching 150 
per cent. In Canada the increase for April, 1917, over 1914 was 
45 per cent, while in Great Britain the increase for the same 
period was 94 per cent. 

There seems to be a difference of opinion as to the real causes 
which have brought about this situation. Some attribute it to 
food speculators, others to increased cost of production. In- 
vestigation shows, however, that the wage paid labor in all walks 


| of life has not kept pace with the increased cost of the necessaries 


of life. It is estimated that the cost of food has advanced about 
10 per cent beyond the advance in wages. It is clear, therefore, 
that with this constant increase in prices there should be given 
to some agency the power of regulating, particularly when we 
know that in those countries where the advance in prices has 
existed legislative regulation along the lines proposed in this bill 
has tended to reduce prices. The main purpose of this bill is to 
provide such governmental agency. The administration has given 
the subject careful consideration, and the President has stated 
that— 

This bill is one of the most important and most imperatively necessary 
of the measures which have been proposed in connection with the war. 

We are involved in a war of uncertain duration, ami in order 
to win the war it is as necessary to have a sufficient supply of 
food as to have soldiers, battleships, and munitions. The war 
has created a scarcity of food abroad, and it is clear that we 
must conserve existing food stocks, encourage further produe- 
tion, and regulate proper distribution. The Committee on Agri- 
culture has given the subject careful consideration and study, 
and has reported this bill with the recommendation that it pass, 
It is probably one of the most important bills ever considered by 
the Congress, for it affects every citizen in this country and most 
of those in Europe. 

With the necessity and propriety of this legislation so clearly 
established, further discussion, except to perfect it in detail, 
would seem to be unnecessary. By common consent the legisla- 
tion of this special session is confined to the consideration of 
emergency war measures, and during the discussion of this bill 
certain constitutional principles were asserted bearing upon 
the war power of Congress, which should receive further con- 
sideration. Time for action has arrived, however, with regard 
to the pending bill. 

The first question was the assertion that the President, as 
Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy, now has “all the 
power necessary to handle the whole food question, so far as the 
feeding of the Army and the Nation is concerned.” The second, 
that the war power transcends all other provisions of the Con- 
stitution, including those relating to the protection of life. lib- 
erty, and happiness. No atteimpt is made to justify this bill as 
a constitutional measure in time of peace. It is conceded to be 
a war measure. Its constitutionality depends upon the following 
clauses of the Constitution: 

The Congress shall have power * * *%— 

To declare war, grant letters of marque and reprisal, and make rules 
concerning captures on land and water. 

To raise and support armies, but no appropriation of money to that 
use shall be for a longer term than two years. 

To provide and maintain a navy. 

To make rules for the government and regulation of the 
naval forces. 

To make all laws which shall be necessary and proper for carrying 
into execution the foregoing powers and al! other powers vested by this 
Constitution in the Government of the United States or in eny depart 
ment or officer thereof. 


land and 


Though the Federal Governmert is one of enumerated powers, 
its powers are not prescribed in detail, and fron: the very be- 
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ginning it has been construed to possess not simply those powers 
which are specifically or expressly given it, but also those nec- 
essary and proper for the effective exercise of such express 
powers. The classic statement of the scope of the implied 
powers of Congress is that made by Chief Justice Marshall in 
McCulloch v. Maryland (4 Wheat., 316), as follows: 

We admit, as all must admit, that the powers of the Government are 
limited, and that its limits are not to be transcended; but we think 
the sound construction of the Constitution must allow to the National 
Legisiature that discretion with respect to the means by which the 
powers it confers are to be carried into effect which will enable that 
body to perform the high duties assigned to it in the manner most 
beneficial to the people. Let the end be legitimate, let it be within 
the scope of the Constitution, and all means which are appropriate, 
which are plainly adapted to that end, which are not prohibited but 
consistent with the letter and spirit of the Constitution, are consti- 
tutional. It need not be said, of course, that the question as to 
whether or not the particular means selected is the best possible means 
that might have been adopted is one primarily for Congress to answer, 
Ail that the courts have to consider in passing upon its constitution- 
ality is as to whether it is calculated in any appreciable degree to 
advance the constitutional end involved. 

Thus, our entire Penal Code depends practically upon the 
exercise of implied powers under the Constitution. Neither 
do constitutional provisions change, but their operation extends 
to new matters and conditions as the modes of life and habits 
of the people vary with each succeeding generation. In South 
Carolina v. United States (199 U. S., 487) the court said: 

The Constitution is a written instrument. 
not alter. That which it meant when adopted it means now. SKeing a 
grant of powers to a Government, its language is general; and as 
changes come in social and political life, it embraces within its grasp 
all new conditions which are within the scope of the powers in terms 
conferred. In other words, while the powers granted do not change, 
they apply from generation to generation to all things to which they 
are in their nature applicable. This in no manner abridges the fact 
cf its changeless nature and meaning. Thus things which are within 
its grants of power, as those grants were understood when made, are 
still within them; and those things not within them remain still 
excluded, 

Thus the law of the common carrier is the same to-day as 
when transportation by land was by coach and wagon, und on 
water by canal boat and sailing vessel, yet in actual operation 
it touches and regulates transportation by modes then unknown. 
Just so it is with the grant to declare war and raise and sup- 
port armies. The Constitution has not changed. 

The power is the stme, but it operates to-day upon modes of 
warfare then unknown to the fathers, and it will operate with 
equal powers upon any new modes of warfare which the future 
may develop. It must, however, be a means plainly adapted for 
carrying into execution the express power. It can not be a 
remote and uncertain means of so doing. Thus, in United 
States v. De Witt (9 Wall, 41), an internal-revenue act of 
Congress prohibited the sale of oil made from petroleum in 
aid and support of the internal-revenue tax imposed on other 
illuminating oils. The court held this provision to be uncon- 
stitutional, saying: : 

This consequence is too remote and too uncertain to warrant us in 
saying that the prohibition is an appropriate and plainly adapted means 
for carrying into execution the power of laying and collecting taxes. 

Bearing these principles in mind, it is difficult to understand 
how the one clause in the Constitution conferring the power to 
declare war can be held to have broken down every other clause 
inserted for the protection of life, liberty, and property. The 
advocates of this enlarged power frequently refer to a state- 
ment of its existence contained in a speech delivered in 1836 
by former President John Quincy Adams, as follows: 


In the authority given te Congress by the Constitution of the United 
States to declare war all the powers incident to war are by necessary 
implication conferred upon the Government of the United States. Now, 
the powers incidental to war are derived not from the internal munici- 
2al source but from the laws and usages of nations. There are then 
n the authority of Congress and the Executive two classes of powers 
altogether different in nature and often incompatible with each other— 
the war power and the peace power. The peace power is limited by 
regulations and restraints, by provisions prescribed within the Constitu- 
tion itself. The war power is limited only by the laws and usages of 
naticns. The power is tremendous, It is strictly constitutional, but it 
breaks fons every barrier erected for the protection of liberty, prop- 
erty, and life, 


The Constitution makes a distinction between executive and 
legislative power in military raatters. With reference to the 
Executive it says: 

The President shall be Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy of 


the United States and of the militia of the several States when called 
into the actual service of the United States. 


The power herein given relates exclusively to the Army and 
Navy. It is a military power and has no direct relation to 
either private citizens or private property. It is only inci- 
dentally in carrying out the military power that any right over 
eithez of these can be obtained. In times of war, therefore, the 
powers of ine military commander in the control of his own men 
nnd of the citizens of his country are much broader than in times 
of peace, but it is still true that they are subject to the limita- 


As such its meaning does 
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tions which the civil law imposes. To illustrate these }j) 
tions, several leading precedents in American history 
cited. 

During the second war with Great Britain Gen. Jackso) 
in command of the American forces at New Orleans. «©, 
cember 15, 1814, he issued a general order placing the city 
strict martial law, took upon himself the command of . 
person in the city, suspended the functions of all the 
authorities, and made his own will for the time the onl, 
of conduct. It was believed that this course was absv 
necessary. Judges, officers of the city corporation, and 
bers of the State legislature insisted on it as the only \ 
save the citizens and their property from outrage and ce- 
tion. Gen. Jackson used the power thus taken by him 1) 
ately and benignly and only for the purpose of prev 
mutiny in his camp. A single mutineer was restraine 
sLort confinement, and another was sent 4 miles up the 

But after he had saved the city and the danger was ;| 
he stood before the United States district court to be tr 
the law of the land. On March 21, 1815, an order was 
by that court directing him to appear and show cause \ 
should not be held in contempt for his refusal during t}) 
dency of his order declaring martial law to recognize a 
habeas corpus issued by that court. Jackson filed a \ 
protest, but the court held his conduct illegal and imp 
penalty of $1,000, which he paid. In 1842, after Gen. |): 
had served two terms as President, a bill was introd 
Congress to reimburse him for the amount of this fine. | 
was able and thorough. (Benton’s Abridgment of Deb: 
14, 628.) Mr. Bayard opposed the bill on the ground i! 
military order proclaiming martial law was. illega! 
Buchanan, then a Member of Congress and a personal fri: 
Jackson, spoke in its favor, but did not attempt to jus: 
order. He said: 

We do not contend, strictly speaking, that Gen. Jackson 
constitutional right to declare martial iaw at New Orleans. 

Other leading members took the same ground. 

The question as to the validity of this order declaring 1: 
law came before the Supreme Court of Louisiana in Joli 
Dunean (La.) (3 Martin, 5380) upon a motion to proceed 
the case, which motion was resisted because of the exist: 
martial law. On page 549, the court said: 


The Constitution of the United States, in which everything n 
for the general and individual security has been foreseen, 
provide that in time of public danger the executive power sha 
to the exclusion of all others. It does not thrust into the bar 
dictator the reins of the Government, The framers of that 
were too well aware of the hazards to which they would hav 
the fate of the Republic by such a provision, and had they do: 
States would have rejected a Constitution stained with a 
threatening to their liberties. In the meantime, conscious of (|! 
sity of removing all impediments to the exercise of the execut 
in cases of rebellion or invasion, they have permitted Congres 
pend the privilege of the wri: of habeas corpus if those circu 
of the public satety shal: require it. Thus far and no furthe: 
Constitution, 

Mitchell v. Harmony (13 Howard, 115) presented for 
cision of the Supreme Court of the United States the « 
of the extent of the right of a commanding general in |! 
to appropriate private property to the public service, « 
was decided that such an appropriation might be made | 
it should be rendered necessary by an immediate and }) 
danger or urgent necessity existing at the time and not 
ting of delay, but not otherwise. 

It was shown in that case that when a state of war 
clared to exist between the United States and Mexico tl 
ernment of the former country resolved to penetrate the ei 
county by three lines, On the left Gen, Taylor was to mo 
the lower Rio Grande; in the center Gen. Wool was to 
into the State of Chihauhau, Mexico, from San Antonio 
while on the right Gen. Kearney invaded California by . 
New Mexico. Having reached Santa Fe and received tli 
mission of New Mexico, the latter general ordered a 
under command of Gen. Doniphan, First Missouri Volu: 
to penetrate into the State of Chihauhau in such a mai! 
to make a diversion in Wool’s favor. 

Accompanying Doniphan’s command was the Second \I' 
Volunteers, commanded by Lieut. Col. Mitchell, the sani 
was subsequently the plaintiff in-error in the case befor 
Supreme Court. The enemy was met on the way, but de! 
December 21, 1846, and finally Doniphan reached and too 
session of Fort San Eleasario at El Paso del Norte on the \\) 
Rio Grande. Here the commander of the expedition first ' 
of the failure of the center column to reach Chihuahua. !! 
came then a grave question of what course should be pursties 

In every direction was enemy country, and either to adv: 
retreat, or stand still seemed extremely perilous. 
resolution, however, was taken by penetrating to the cit) 
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Chihuahua, which was successfully accomplished, although ene- 
mies vastly more numerous had to be met and vanquished. 
The column, turning to the left, joined Gen. Taylor. It was 
when starting from San Eleasario, and thence during the prog- 
ress to Chihuahua, that Lieut. Col. Mitchell committed the acts 
for which the Supreme Court afterwards held him liable for 
damages. There was present with the command a Mr. Har- 
mony, a citizen of New York, who, in the capacity of trader 
and before he knew that there was to be war, had left Inde- 
pendence, Mo., for Santa Fe with a large train laden with geods 
and merehandise, destined for New Mexico. Ventures of this 
nature were then encouraged by the United States Government. 
The train was overtaken by Gen, Kearney’s army of invasion 
put was permitted to accompany one of its columns to Santa Fe, 
and Harmony was given permission to dispose of his wares to 
natives and others in the regular course of his business. When 
Doniphan’s expedition was fitted out for New Mexico, Har- 
mony sought permission to accompany it. He did this not to 
add to the security of the column, which his presence only 
weakened, but for purposes of trade. He was present with the 
entire approbation of the United States authorities on the spot. 
He was there to make money by selling the products of the 
United States to the people of the country, and it accorded 
with the policy of the Government that such commercial in- 
tercourse should be fostered. He had full authority for being 
there and for the purpose that brought him there. 

But he did not wish to accompany the Army beyond San 
Elisnsrio. He saw an opportunity to dispose of his wares in 
that vicinity, or, if not, he imagined he saw in the perils of 
the journey to Chihuahua under existing circumstances greater 
danger to his pecuniary interests than were likely to result 
from his remaining in the midst of Mexicans, with whom, how- 
ever, he was on excellent terms, and whose language he per- 
fectly understood. 

It was claimed afterwards on the trial that he was at this 
time meditating schemes hostile to the cause of his country, 
and that through the agency of what he claimed was legiti- 
mate traffic with the Mexicans he was really giving the enemy 
aid and comfort, but the Supreme Court in its final verdict 
said that there was no proof that he was actuated by such 
motives. It treated the surmise as a vague suspicion, which 
could not, even under the circumstances then existing, be legally 
made the foundation of action inimical to Harmony’s interest. 

Lieut. Col. Doniphan gave orders that Harmony should ac- 
company the command in its further career of conquest. The 
attending te the details of securing this was intrusted to Lieut. 
Col. Mitchell, who afterwards claimed, no doubt truthfully, 
that he acted under Doniphan’s orders in the premises, but 
whom the court found had moved with a degree of zeal in the 
matter considerably in excess of what a plain, matter of fact 
obedience of orders would have necessitated. The lieutenant 
colonel gave to Harmony a memorandum stating the reasons 
for this action, which were: 

1, That it was desired to make use of the wagons and bales of goods 
to form a field work in the event of the troops being attacked by an 
overwhelming force of the enemy. 

2. It was desired to make use of the American team-:ters, whom the 
commander of the forces had armed and organized, as un infantry bat- 
talion, numbering nearly 300 men. 

3. It was desirable to _ the large amount of property in Har- 
mony’s wagons from falling into the hands of the enemy, because it 
would have aided him in paying and equipping his troops. 
no doubt that he revognized the trader’s train and emp! 
an im tant element of strength, when, en route from San Elisario 
to Chihuahua, the American troops met and February 28, 1847, deci- 
sively defeated a vastly superior force of Mexicans at Sacramento, 
the result of the conilict being the opening up of an uninterrupted 
path to Chihuahua, the capital of the hostile State of that name, and 
which was the objective point of the expedition. 

The city being reached, permission was given Harmony to 
Sell his goods and merchandise, but the people were hostile, 
and he could not do it. Much of his property, especially wagons 
and animals, had been rendered unserviceable or totally de- 
stroyed. He declined to accept what was left when the Amer- 
ican commander offered to turn it over to him, preferring to 
abandon the whole to those who had taken forcible possession 
of it and to secure whatever redress might be available to him 
through the agency of the Iaw. First, he attempted to secure 
reimbursement through an act of Congress, but the bill for that 
purpose, in the usual course, having been referred to the Secre- 
tary of War, the Hon. William L. Marcy, for an opinion upon 
its merits, was returned with an adverse report, which settled 
its fate im that direction for the time being, at least, and left 
the civil courts the only means of relief. 

The cause came on for hearing before the Circuit Court of the 
United States, Nelson, judge, presiding, in the October term, 
1850, at New York City. The defenses set up were four: 

1. That at the time of the seizure, Harmony was engaged 


There is 
ees formed 


in an untawful trade with a public enemy. 
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2. The seizure was to prevent the property from falling into 
the hands of the enemy. 

3. The property was taken for the public use 

4. That the plaintiff was estopped from claimi: 
because he had subsequent to this received bac ti 
from the military oflicers. 

It may be well to remark that the Government supported 
Mitchell’s views of the case, the United States district attorney 
defending him. 

The trial was before 2 jury whose province, as explained by 
the court, was the determination of the facts, while the court 
expounded and applied the law. Nearly all the defenses were 
rejected with emphasis, while those for which it was conceded 
there was color of reason were pronouneed too insufficiently 
supported to relieve the defendant from liability for damages. 

It was held— 

First. That the goods of a trader who, encournged by thie 
governmental authorities te carry on a particular kind of com- 
mercial intercourse with the enemy, had penetrated a subju- 
gated country, were not liable to seizure on the ground that 
such trading was unlawful. It would be setting a snare for the 
unwary, an aet not to be attributed to the Government or the 
executive department without the most convincing proof. 

Second. To justify the seizure of property so situated, on the 
ground that such seizure was necessary to prevent its falling 
into the enemy’s hands as booty of war, the danger must be 
imminent and urgent, not contingent or remote. It was for the 
jury to say, after duly weighing all the facts of the 
whether the danger was of this pressing nature. 

Third. While a military officer is justified in a case of ex- 
treme necessity, when danger is impending, when the safety of 
the Government or the Army requires it, in taking private prop- 
erty for the public service without being liable as a trespasser, 
it is necessary that these circumstances should conspire to re- 
lieve him from responsibility for the act. When this is so, the 
owner of the property must look to the Government for in- 
demuity. 

On the other hand, if private property be thus appropriated, 
not on account of impending danger at the time, or for use to 
repel an immediate assault of the enemy which might endanger 
the safety of the Army, but for the strengthening of the Army, 
aiding in an expedition against the enenry 200 miles distant, the 
military officer would be a trespasser and the liability would at- 
tach at the instant of seizure. 

Fourth. If the superior officer who gives the order for seizure 
is not justified, the subordinate who executes it will not be. 

On appeal to the Supreme Court of the United States the 
judgment of the circuit court was affirmed. 

In an opinion delivered by Chief Justice Taney he said: 

There are occasions where private property may lawfully be taken 
possession of or destroyed to prevent it from falling into the hands of 
the public enemy, and also where a military officer charged with a par- 
ticular duty may impress private property and tuke it for publie use. 
Under these circumstances the Government is bound to make full com- 
pensation to the owner, but the officer is not a trespasser. 

But im every case the danger must be present or impending, and the 
necessity such as does not admit of delay or the intervention of the 
civil authority to provide the requisite means. It is impossible to define 
the particular circumstances in which the power may be lawfully exe! 
cised. Every case must depend on its own circumstances. [If is the 
emergency that gives the right, and the emergency must be shown before 
the taking can be justified. In deciding upon this necessity the state of 
facts as they appeared at the time will govern the decision, because the 
officer in command must act upon the information of others as well as 
his own observation. And if, with such information as he can obtain, 
there is reasonable ground for believing that the peril Is immediate o1 
the necessity urgent he may do what the occasion seems to require, anid 
the discovery that he was mistaken will not make him a wrongdoer. Ii 
is not enough to show that he exercised an honest judgment and took 
the property to promote the public service ; he must also prove what the 
nature of the emergency was, or what he had reasonable grounds to be- 
lieve it to be; and it will then be for the court and jury to say whether 
it was so pressing as to justify an invasion of private right. Unless 
this is established the defense must fail, because it is very clear that the 
law will not permit private property to be taken merely to insure the 
success of an enterprise against a public enemy. cio Som It can never 
be maintained that a military officer can justify himself for doing an 
unlawful act by producing the order of his superior. The order may 
palliate but it cam not justify. 

This case is given in considerable detail to show under what 
circumstances private property may be taken from the owner by 
a military officer in time of war. 

And the question here is— 


Said the court— 
whether the law permits it to be taken to insure the suecess of any en 
terprise against a public enemy which the commanding officer may deem 
it advisable to undertake. And we think it very clear that the law does 
not permit it. 

It was claimed by the defendant that the goods were taken for 
the purpose of strengthening an invading force against Chi- 
huahua and of attacking a fortification more than 200 miles dis- 
tant in the interior of the enemy country. The court left it to 
the jury to say whether the seizure under the circumstances pre- 
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sented a case of immediate and pressing danger or urgent neces- 
sity existing at the present time, and the jury held that it did 
not. A verdict of over $90,000 was rendered against Mitchell, 
the military officer. 

The principle in this case was afterwards recognized and sus- 
tnined by the Supreme Court. In United States v. Russell (13 
Wallace, 628) the court said, referring to an appropriation of 
private property in time of war: 


Where such an extraordinary and unforeseen emergency arises in 
the public service in time of war, no doubt is entertained that the power 
of the Government is ample to supply for the moment the public wants 
in that way to the extent of the immediate public exigency, but the 
public danger must be immediate, imminent, and impending, and the 
emergency in the public service must be extreme and imperative and 
such as will not admit of delay or a resort to any other source of sup- 
ply, and the circumstances must be such as imperatively require the 
exercise of that extreme power in respect to the particular property so 
impressed, appropriated, or destroyed. 


In Dow v. Johnson (100 U. S., 169) the court said: 


We do not controvert the doctrine of Mitchell ». Harmony, reported 
in the 13th Howard; on the contrary, we approve it. 


In the midst of our Civil War, in October, 1862, Benjamin R. 
Curtis, ex-Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and one of the most profound lawyers who ever sat 
upon that bench, published an article on “ Executive Power,” 
and discussed that power as follows: 


In time of war a military commander, whether he be the commander 
in chief or one of his subordinates, must possess and exercise powers 
both over the persons and property of citizens which do not exist in 
time of peace. But he possesses and exercises such powers, not in 
spite of the Constitution and laws of the United States, or in deroga- 
tion from their authority, but in virtue thereof and in strict subordina- 
tion thereto. The general who moves his army over private property 
in the course of his operations in the field, or who impresses into the 
public service means of transportation or subsistence to enable him to 
act against the enemy, or who seizes persons within his lines as spies, 
cr destroys supplies in immediate danger of falling into the hands of the 
enemy, uses authority unknown to the Constitution and laws of the 
United States in times of peace, but not unknown to the Constitution 
and those laws in times of war. The power to declare war includes 
the power to use the customary and necessary means effectively to 
carry it on. As Congress may institute a state of war, it may legislate 
into existence and place under Executive control the means for its 
prosecution. And in time of war, without any special legislation, not 
the commander in chief only, but every commander of an expedition 
or of a military post is lawfully empowered by the Constitution to do 
whatever is necessary and is sanctioned by the laws of war to accom- 
plish the lawful objects of his command. - 

But it is obvious that this implied authority must find early limit 
somewhere. If it were admitted that the commanding general in the 
field might do whatever, in his discretion, might be necessary to subdue 
the enemy he could levy contributions to pay his soldiers; he could 
force conscripts into his service; he could drive out of the entire com- 
munity all persons not desirous to aid him; in short, he could be the 
absolute master of the country for the time being. No one has ever 
supposed, no one will now undertake to maintain, that the commander 
in chief in time of war has any such lawful authority as this. What 
then, is his authority over the persons and property of citizens? 1 
answer that over all persons enlisted in his forces he has military 
power and command; that over all persons and ss within the 
sphere of his actual operations in the field he may lawfully exercise 
such constraint and control as the successful prosecution of his par- 
ticular military enterprise may, in his honest judgment, absolutely 
require; and upon such persons as have committed offenses against 
any article of war he may, through appropriate oe tribunals, in- 
flict the punishment prescribed by law. And there his lawful au- 
thority ends. 

The military power over citizens and their property is a power to 
act, not a power to prescribe rules for future action. It springs from 
presen. pressing a and is limited by them. It can not as- 
sume the functions of the statesman or legislator and make provi- 
sions for future or distant arrangements by which persons and prop- 
erty may be made subservient to military uses. It is the physical 
power of any army in the field and may control whatever is so near 
as to be actually reached by that force in order to remove obstruc- 
tions to its exercise. 

But when the eee ommander controls the persons or prop- 
erty of citizens who are beyond the sphere of his actual operations in 
the field, when he makes laws to govern their conduct he becames a 
legislator. Those laws may be made actually operative; obedience to 
them may be enforced by military wer. Their purpose and effect 
may be solely to support or recruit his armies or to weaken the power 
of the enemy with whom he is contending. But he is a legislator 
still, and whether his edicts are clothed in the form of proclama- 
tions, or of military orders, by whatever names they may be called, 
they are laws. If he have the legislative power conferred on him 
by the people it is well. If not, he usurps it. He has no more lawful 
authority to hold all the citizens of the entire country, outside of the 
sphere of his actual “Re in the field, amenable to his military 
edict, than he has to hold all the property of the country subject to 
his military ap ey He is not the military commander of the 
citizens of the United States, but of its soldiers. 


The great fundamental principle of our system of government 
may then be said to be the sanctity of the personal and property 
rights of the individual. To secure these our written constitu- 
tions have been adopted. But. even the so-called martial law 
does not abrogate these guaranties of the Constitution. Wil- 
loughby on the Constitution, 1233-1234, says: 

In European countries iiving wader written constitutions provision is 
quite generally made for the laration in times of danger of what is 
called a “state of siege,” the effect of which is immediately to suspend 
the operation of all the ordinary constitutional limitations apes execu- 
tive power. No similar status is known to American law. he use of 


the military arm of our States or of the Federal Government in times 
of peace and upon domestic soil to maintain order and secure the execu- 
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tion of law in no wise operates to suspend civil law or to negate j; 
vidual rights, liberty, and property any more than the exercise of , 
ordinary police powers by the State to this effect. * * * Pho) 
then, strictly speaking, no such thing in American law as a declars: 
of martial law whereby military is substituted for civil law. so-; 
declarations of martial law are indeed often made, but the lega} 
of these goes no further than to warn citizens that the military | 
have been called upon by the Executive to assist him in the maint 
of law and order, and that while the emergency lasts they must, 
pain of arrest and punishment, not commit any acts which wil! in 
way render more difficult the restoration of order and the enfore 
of law. * * * During the time that the military forces are 
ployed for the enforcement of law—that is to say, when so 
martial law is in foree—no new powers are given to the Executiy 
extension of arbitrary authority is recognized, no civil rights of 
individual are suspended. The relations of the citizen to his Stat, 
unchanged. Whatever interference there may be with his persona! ¢ 
dom or property rights must be justified, as in the case of the 
power, by necessity, actually or reasonably presumed. 

It is remarkable— 


Says Judge Cooley— 
that during the Civil War but few questions respecting the war | 
were passed — by the courts. Some extravagant claims wer 
forth on behalf of this power by theorists, as if where war ox 
constitution and laws alike were to give way and the military aut 
to be supreme and unlimited. * * * The people have never 
gated to any department of the Government or to any officer, ci, 
military, the authority to subvert the laws or put aside the Constit\;; 
either temporarily or permanently. 


One of the questions referred to by Judge Cooley arose jy 
ex parte Milligan, 4 Wallace, 118, the court stating that © ny 
graver question was ever considered by this court, nor one 
which more nearly concerns the rights of the whole peoj)le. 
The court stated the question involved, as follows: 


The controlling question in the case is this: Upon the facts state) 
Milligan’s petee and the exhibits filed, had the military commi 
mentioned in it jurisdiction legally to try and sentence him? Mi! : 
not a resident of one of the rebellions States, nor a prisoner of war 
but a resident of Iudiana for 20 years past and never in the military 
or naval service, is, while at his home, arrested by the military power 
of the United States, imprisoned, and, on certain criminal charges 
preferred against him, tried, convicted, and sentenced to be hange by 
a military commission organized under the direction of the military 
commander of the military district of Indiana. Had this tribunal! 1) 
legal power and authority to try and punish this man? 


The military commission referred to had been created jur- 
suant to an act of Congress of March 3, 1863, authorizing the 
suspension of the writ of habeas corpus throughout the United 
States by the President. Five of the Justices of the Supreme 
Court held that Congress was without the constitutional 
thority to suspend or authorize the suspension of the writ of 
habeas corpus and provide military commissions in States out- 
side the sphere of actual military operations, and with their 
civil courts open and ready for the transaction of judicial busi- 
ness. The remaining four Justices held that Congress had not 
in fact made legislative provision for the military tribunal in 
question, but asserted that it possessed the constitutional :u- 
thority so to do should it see fit. The argument of the four 
dissenting Justices was as follows: 

Congress— 

They said— 


has the power not only to raise and support and govern armivs 

to declare war. It has, therefore, the power to provide by |: 
carrying cn war. This power necessarily extends to all power essentia 
to the prosecution of war with vigor and success, except such as intrr- 
feres with the command of the forces and the conduct of campaizus 
That power and authority belong to the President as Commani: 
Chief. * * * We by no means assert that Congress can esti!)iis! 
and apply the laws of war where no war has been declared or exists. 
Where peace exists the laws of peace must prevail. What we (: 
maintain is that when the Nation is involved in war and some | 
tions of the country are invaded, and all are exposed _to invasion, i 's 
within the power of Congress to determine in what States or dis‘ 5 
such great and imminent public danger exists as justifies the author. 
tion of military tribunals forthe trial of crimes and offenses aziils 
the discipline or security of the Army or against the public sa 

* * * It was for Congress to determine the question of expedi 


The majority of the court, on the other hand, held, first, | 
no mere legislative declaration was sufficient to create a ne 
sity for the exercise of martial law when no such necessity ‘! 
fact exists, and, second, that the circumstance that the ordinary 
courts are open and undisturbed for the execution of 
functions is conclusive evidence of the fact that there is no |)! 
ent necessity for martial law. In the course of the opinivi 
the majority it was said: 


The Constitution of the United States is a law for rulers and ) 
equally in war and in peace, and covers with the shield of its prote' 
all classes of men at all times and under ail circumstances. No 
trine involving more pernicious sendoqnencee was ever invented by ' 
wit of man than that any of its provisions can be suspended durinz 
of the great exigencies of government. Such a doctrine leads dire 
to anarchy or despotism, but the theory of necessity on which i 
based is false, for the Government within the Constitution has al! 

wers nted to it which are necessary to preserve its existence, as | 

en ably proved by the result of the great effort to throw off its j 
authority. * * This Nation, as experience has proved, can ! 
always remain at peace, and has no right to expect that it will alwa: 
have wise and humane rulers, sincerely attached to the principles of th 
Constitution. Wicked men, ambitious of power, with hatred of liber 
and contempt of law, may fill the place once occupied by Washing! n 
and Lincoln ; and if this right is conceded and the calamity of war aga) 











befall us, the dangers to human liberty are frightful to contemplate. | for the LL. D. 


If our fathers had failed to provide for just such a contingency, they 
would have been false to the trust reposed in them. They knew—the 
history of the world told them—the Nation they founded, be its exist- 
ence short or long, would be involved in war; how often or how long 
continued human foresight could not tell; and that unlimited power, 
wherever lodged at such a time, was especially hazardous to freemen. 
For this and other equally weighty reasons oe secured the inheritance 
they had fought to maintain by incorporating in a written Constitution 
the safeguards which time had proved were essential to its preservation. 
Not one of these safeguards can the President or Congress or the judi- 
ciary disturb except the one concerning the writ of habeas corpus. 


The last sentence of this citation accords precisely with the 
statement of the Supreme Court of Louisiana, above referred to, 
declaring that the order of Gen. Jackson declaring martial law 
in New Orleans was invalid. After an analysis of this case, 
Prof. Willoughly, in his work on the Constitution, page 1251, 
concludes : 

There would seem to be little question but that the doctrine stated 
by the majority in the Milligan case is essentially a sound one, namely, 
that actual necessity and not constructive necessity, as determined by 
legislative declaration alone, will furnish justification for substituting 
martial for civil law. 

From this discussion it is clear that the President, as Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army and Navy, does not possess the 
power to meet the present food situation, and therefore this 
present legislation is necessary. In the brief filed by the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, having charge of the bill, it is stated: 

It is not herein contended that the power of Congress to legislate for 
war purposes is derived from any source other than the Constitution, or 
that the Constitution is suspended or abrogated during the existence 
of a state of war. 

The weight of authority seems to sustain the correctness of 
the view of the majority of the court in the Milligan case. The 
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liberties of the people as granted in the Constitution are, there- | 


fore, in no danger of invasion. It is contended by some, how- 
ever, that the great powers vested in the Executive under the 
terms of this bill may be susceptible to abuse, and if abused 


inay lead to mischievous consequences. This argument, ad- 
dressed to popular fears and prejudices, finally acquires a 
weight in the public mind to which it is not entitled. Every 


power, whether broad or limited, is susceptible to abuse; no 
legislation can provide perfect guards against it. Confidence 
must be reposed somewhere, and where can it be better lodged 
than in the Executive whom the people Fave trusted? Mr. Jus- 
tice Johnston, in Anderson v. Dunn (6 Wheat., 204), well stated 
this view: 

The idea is Utopian that government can exist without leaving the 
exercise of discretion somewhere. Public security against the abuse of 
such discretion must rest in responsibility and stated appeals to public 
approbation. Where all power is derived from the people and public 
functionaries deposit it at the feet of the people to be assumed again 
only at their wills, individual fears may be alarmed by the monsters 
of imagination, but individual liberty can be in little danger. 

We have heretofore given the President almost unlimited au- 
thority in the conduct of this war, and all agree that it is a 
patriotic duty in this crisis to uphold the administration. 
our declaration of war we pledged all our resources to carry it 


In | 


to a successful termination, and it is idle to suppose that the | 


powers given under this bill will be used for the injury of the 
people. 

As above shown, Congress only can grant these powers, and I 
shall support the bill in full confidence that its provisions will 
be used benignly in the interest of all the people. 





Conservation of Food and Fuel. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. AMBROSE KENNEDY, 
OF RHODE ISLAND, 
In toe Howse or Rerresenrartives. 
° Friday, June 22, 1917, 


On the bill (H. R. 4961) to provide further for the national security and 
defense by encouraging the — conserving the supply, and 
controlling the distribution of food products and fuel. 


Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island. Mr. Speaker, under gen- 


eral leave to extend remarks in connection with the bill now 
under discussion I desire to place in the Recorp an address on 
“Our Food Problem” delivered by Herbert C. Hoover, United 
States food administrator, at the gathering of Brown University 
alumni in Sayles Hall, Brown University, Providence, R. I., 
subsequent to the comme cement exercises held on Wednesday, 
June 20, 1917, during wiiich Mr. Hoover received his sheepskin 
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degree which was conferred on him by the uni- 
versity while he was in Belgium. , 
The address is as follows: 
Ovcr Foop PrRopieM,. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I would be insensible, if I did 
not give expression to my gratitude for the great honor whieh 
I have had at Brown University this day. It 
honor to myself, but it is an honor which as quired 
through the period of Belgian relief, and it is an honor taken 
by each and all of those 200 Americans who formed that army 
of relief. Furthermore, it is unique in another sense that if 
is the first honorary degree given by one of the older American 


indeed, 


IS hot alone ar 


universities to a graduate of the youngest university in the 
United States. 
Now, uppermost in my mind, and no doubt the uppermo 


idea in your minds, is the problem for which I was called from 


Europe to engage myself in in behalf of the President. I do 
not propose, in the few minutes that I have, to enter upon a 
course of diatetie administrative, economic discussion with 


which this problem is surrounded. 

I wish, however, to present one single theme to your minds: 
Our food problem, the problem of food administration revolves 
around one single factor, the diminishing productivity of Europe 
and the absorption of commerce by the armies. Since the won- 
derful harvest of 1916 the food supplies of the world have been 
steadily lessened. This year we are faced with a world short- 
age, and next year this shortage will be even greater. Seven 
million men have been ealled out of productive labor and de- 
voted to fighting, in the production of implements of war. 

The women have been unable to renew the need of that labor 
shortage. With the diversion of animals of transportation to 
war, the land is no longer receiving the fertilizer that it needs in 
order to increase production, to increase the production of bread 
grains to secure protein and fat supplies that Europe demands 
for her vast armies... She is eating into the capital of animals. 
This reacts again in the productivity of the latter. Our own 
allies are supported from foreign markets—Russia, Bulgaria, 
Roumania—which are cut off, and Australia and India are three 
times the distance, and therefore three times the more diflicult 
of access to the Atlantic seaboard. 

TELLS OF 

The Argentine crop is a failure, and she has interposed an em- 
bargo. As the shortage grows, so does the need grow. It is 
the impact of this shortage that has during the past year knocked 
at every door in the United States, and, though America may 
obtain a surplus, the reverberation of Europe’s need would have 
knocked seriously at our doors even though we hadn’t entered the 
war. 

The function of war has raised our prices above endurance, and 
if we do nothing it will raise them higher still, for the need of 
Europe grows yearly, and the value of food now transcends 
everything else. By our entering into the war we are forced not 
alone by one issue, but we are under the force of two issues: 
The first issue is we must have, in any event, the control 
food ; second, we must also meet the increased demands of our 
allies in order that they may remain constant in war and not 
leave us alone as the enemy of Germany. 

Those problems are not insoluble if they are taken in tim 
In their solution lies the prime test of democracy. The question 
is, Can our form of government find the devotion and efliciency 


FOOD SHORTAGE, 


of our 


necessary in the preparation in advance of the storm? Mu 
we wait until disaster is upon us and reap the whirlwind in 
the lament of too late? Can we not only do this in time, but 
can we do so without resorting to measures of Prussianisin? I 
believe that we can. I believe our faith is right. 

I believe that democracy can not only defend itself, but that 


it can prepare for that defense. I believe that the spirit of seif- 
sacrifice and idealism runs higher amongst our people 
those of any other land, that the average of commercial morality 

of commercial devotion, is greater than that of any other country 
in this world. 

I believe that by the mobilization of the voluntary support of 
our people those problems are all soluble, but I know of n 
of such idealism but that some individuals, it 
selfishness would defeat the will of the majority. To this e1 
we must have power, and that power of Prussinnism is tl 


than 


pe ope 
vidual 


Sole ell 


power that rests in the police of the State. It is the power to 
repress crime. 

I do not wish to say more on this occasion, but T would ew 
leave this one thought with you: The wolf is at the door of the 
world. We, in our abundance, our undeveloped reso ‘ ou 


ours 


wider 


wastage, and our extravagance, hold it in our power, snd 
alone, to keep this wolf from the door. If a problem 


than the country; it is a problem of humanity. 


is 
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The 1917 River and Harbor Bill. 


I ask the gentlemen of the minority who submitted this report to 
make good their contention that any one of these projects are unworthy 
and ought not to be included in the bill. * * * I challenge the 
gentlemen of the minority * * * to do so. * * * Such oppo- 
sition can not find defense at the bar of public opinion.—Chairman 
SMALL of the River and Harbor Committee. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES A. FREAR, 
OF WISCONSIN, 
In rue House or Representatives, 
Saturday, June 16, 1917. 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. Speaker, on June 11 in general debate the 
above “challenge” was voiced, and on June 15 the chairman 
of the River and Harbor Committee, Mr. SMALL, placed in the 
Recoxp (see Appendix) a “ timely ” statement given to the press 
by Secretary of Commerce Redfield. The statement was accom- 
panied by the gratuitous remark that “the opposition to the 
pending 1917 ‘ pork-barrel’ bill are indulging in unfounded crit- 
icism of our waterways.” ‘ Such opposition,” he continued, ‘‘ can 
not find defense at the bar of public opinion and will be justly 
rebuked.” Tnat statement of the chairman was noted on the fol- 
lowing day when it appeared in the Recorp, and it is here 
pointed out as an indication of public opinion that seven mem- 
bers of the 1916 River and Harbor Committee, all of whom were 
Supporters of annual river and harbor bills were not returned 
to Congress, notwithstanding presentation of their cases “at 
the bar of public opinion.” Again, seven members of the present 
committee have declared in a minority report that the pending 
bill “is only the continuation of efforts to secure river and 
harbor legislation portions of which invariably bear the justifi- 
able designation of pork.” 

Again, 120 votes were cast in the House against taking up 
this pending river and harbor bill for consideration, and again 
a majority of the Democratic caucus decided to drop the pork- 
barrel bill from the 1917 legislative program, but the pressure 
seems to have been too hard to resist. Again, three of the last 
four bills reported by the River and Harbor Committee and 
passed by the House have failed to become law and have been 
rebuked “at the bar of public opinion.” 

Because of its present form the pending bill promises to go 
the same route. This much is said in reference to the expert 
opinion of those who criticize opponents of “ pork.” 

When Mr. Redfield’s effusion on waterway improvements, so 
* timely” issued to the press, was printed in the Recorp, an 
effort was made to show the value of Redfield’s judgment and 
discrimination and the character of the new “ waterway” com- 
mission which has been named by the Council of Defense. A 
point of order was immediately offered by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Harpy] that Redfield was not germane to the water- 
way item under discussion. Although the point was properly 
made from a parliamentary standpoint, it should not be for- 
gotten that others on the floor quoted Redfield’s article approv- 
ingly in the presence of the gentleman from Texas, who, how- 
ever, uttered no protest and offered no points of order against 
that side of the discussion. Notwithstanding these remarks are 
destined to be embalmed in the Recorp morgue, I desire, for 
the benefit of those who may be interested in the subject of 
waterways, briefly to discuss Mr. Redfield’s knowledge of the 
subject and his judgment generally. * desire also at the outset 
to show the personnel and interests of some of the experts (7?) 
* the new waterway board named by the Council of National 

efense, 

While the food bill is occupying the attention of the House 
it may be well to offer a few additional observations concern- 
ing both food and waterways, because the distinguished Secre- 
tary of Commerce has ventured to become an authority on both. 
What does Secretary Redfield know about waterways? Pre- 
sumably no more than he knows about the food question, 
although his numerous contributions to the administration’s 
joke literature usually offered at “timely” times has served 
to relieve the oppressive atmosphere occasioned by the European 
war. Mr. Redfield says in effect we must go the limit on inland 
waterway improvements. Get scows, skiffs, ships, sloops, and 
schooners is his timely advice, which is in entire harmony with 
** Sister Susie sewing shirts for soldiers.” It makes no differ- 
ence whether anyone will use the skiffs or scows, but “ get 
them” is Redfield’s advice. * 
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“ Eat whales,” was Redfield’s advice on a recent occasion ac. 
cording to press reports. Whale steaks, kangaroo chops, an 
giraffe giblets would relieve the food situation, according { 
the Secretary of Commerce. All that the average housewif. 
now needs to do, according to his judgment, will be to go to 
the nearest market and get a whale soup bone or walrus hn; 
in order to solve the food problem. Centuries ago a disti: 
guished youth named Simple Simon also started out with a 
the enthusiasm of a modern Redfield. Memory may be treache; 
ous, and yet it brings back a trite old saw that when “ Sim; 
Simon went a fishin’ for to catch a whale, all the water hp 
could find was in his mother’s pail.” To the average housewif: 
the thought will come that whale eating must not become ; 
confirmed habit before we learn to catch the rabbit. 

WHALE MEAT AND PORK. 

Secretary Redfield is likewise an authority on “ pork,’ whi 
is also a political food product, and I desire briefly to refer 
to his knowledge and judgment on that subject on which he h:s 
offered himself as authority. In fact, on all subjects the di 
tinguished Secretary of Commerce expresses himself with fr 
dom and conviction. Back in December, 1915, Secretary Ro 
field was called upon to welcome the national river and harbor 
lobby which met in Washington. In the course of his remarks 
he said that the lobby’s usefulness was weakened because of 
the habitual “though untruthful” use of the word “ pork.’ 
Although the New York Board of Trade called that same lol) 
a “mutual bribery organization,” and although Senator Tis- 
MAN once called the river and harbor bill “a humbug and a 
steal,” and although the minority of seven members of the 
River and Harbor Committee now declare the pending bill is 
of the “pork family,” I pass by Redfield’s expert opinion on 
“pork,” expressed before the lobby in December, 1915, without 
comment, beyond a reminder that the “pork barrels” of 1914 
and 1915 were both defeated in the Senate, and the 1916 bill, 
after a thorny road, passed the Senate with only one vote to 
spare. Redfield says it is untruthful to say “pork,” but Red- 
field was talking to a river and harbor lobby at the time—a 
lobby that advertised its powers to secure pork by a tabulate | 
statement contained on pages 60 and 62 of its 1911 official 
report, from which I quote briefly. 

The members of the lobby “ congress” were impressed with 
the relation between that body and the amount of Government 
appropriations for each separate State. I quote literally from 
the listed method of comparison and cite a dozen States or more 
to show the proportionate grabs that are held out invitingly to 
gaze by the lobby officials. 

All of these facts were again presented during debate in thi 
House on the last bill. The statement taken from the lobby’s 
official 1911 report follows: 


, 


Amount 
appro- 
priation 
receive: 
by 
States, in 
river and 
harbor 
bills, 
1907-191! 
inclusive. 


Amounts 
subscribed 
to the : 
support 0 
National 
River and 
Harbor 
Congress, 
by States, 
1906-1911, 
inclusive. 


$4,937,715 
2; 318, 000) 
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5, 188, 670 
1, 243, 000 
6, 952, 000 
3, 820, 232 
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Mississippi River 
Mississippi River (1914), $10,500,000, or nearly one-half of the six years’ tota!. 
UNFAIRLY DISTRIBUTING THE PORK. 

Texas and Florida receive more than the average State, ex- 
cepting that the Mississippi River lump sum would swell tlic 
adjacent States over $21,000,000, if counted. Florida has many 
small waterways, like the Kissimmee and the Ocklawaha, and is 
the home of influential Members at both ends of the Capitol, 
who determine the fortunes of annual river and harbor bills. 
Florida had $2,217,000 in the 1917 bill alone, as will later appear, 
but many bad items were omitted from the Kenyon substitute 
measure rejected by the lobby. 
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I pass by any further discussion of “ pork” manipulation by 
the lobby on its own proud admission, and also the fact that the 
president of this national waterway lobby is an active member 
of the administration’s legislative forces, and again return to 
the commission which Secretary Redfield mentions in his 
“timely ” statement to the press. He states a committee under 
the advisory commission of the Council of National Defense has 
been found to advise in promoting the immediate use of all of our 
waterways. As at present constituted, it consists of George EB. 
Barthol, of Philadelphia; Gen. W. H. Black, Washington, D. C.; 
Capt. J. F. Ellison, Cincinnati; Joy Morton, Chicago; James E. 
mith, St. Louis, president of the newly formed Mississippi 
alley Waterway Association; Walter S. Dickey, Kansas City ; 
and M. J. Sanders, of New Orleans. The statement further 
states that that committee has hired rooms down in the Munsey 
Building, presumably at Government expense, 

THE NEW WATERWAY COMMISSION, 

Glancing over the list of names, one seems to have a familiar 
appearance, and upon examination I find that Capt. J. F. Ellison, 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, was the former secretary of the national 
waterway lobby at the very time the table of pork appropriation 
allotments just mentioned was prepared for his 1911 report. 
Further, at that time Capt. Ellison made his secretary’s annual 
speech, which appears in the official report, and he is quoted as 
saying: 

We send Congressmen here to legislate for the Nation theoretically, 
but actually to get all he can for us; and if he does not get our share, 
and then some, we do our best to replace him. 

That statement is from a man appointed by the Council of 
National Defense as a waterway expert. Ellison says, “ get 
pork” or “ get out of Congress”; and Redfield, who says there 
is no “pork,” now recommends Ellison as 2 distinguished meni- 
ber of the new board. 

Walter S. Dickey, of Kansas City, Mo., a reputable citizen 
beyond question, another member of the commission, is con- 
nected with a steamboat on the Missouri River—possibly he 
is connected with two steamboats and some scows, skiffs, and 
barges. Mr. Dickey is probably as willing to get fat appropriations 
for the Missouri River, as Ellison is for the Ohio; both have 
helped their particular projects in the past to get ‘‘ their share.” 
{ will not quote his testimony in the report but when the Mis- 
souri River project was recommended for abandonment by Col. 
Deakyne, the following businesslike statement was made, which 
appears on page 11, of Document No. 463, Sixty-fourth Congress. 

The Kansas City-Missouri River Navigation Co. (Capt. Dickey, man- 
ager), the oniy through line on the river, operating between Kansas 
City and St. Louis, charges 80 per cent of the railroad freight rates. 
Assuming this to be the relation between the rail-and-water rates for 
the entire traffic, the saving to shippers by the use of the river in 1915 
was about $10,000. It is evident that this saving is entirely inadequate 
to warrant the serious consideration of an expenditure by the Govern- 
ment of $1,100,000 per year in interest and maintenance. * * * 

It is frequently argued that if the improvement of a river gives lower 
rail rates, such tuprovement is justified even if the river never carries 
a ton of freight. This might be true if there were no other method of 
controlling rail rates, but in these days when the railroads claim that 
they are being regulated too much, there appears to be no lack of 
governmental machinery for controlling them and it does not seem 
necessary to spend $20,000,000 to bring about a proper rail rate between 
Kansas City and St. Louis. 

SPENDING $100 TO SAVE $1. 

Mr. Dickey’s boats collected about $40,000 in freight charges 
that year, according to Col. Deakyne’s statement, but it will cost 
the Government approximately $1,100,000 per year to save 
$10,000 annually in freight rates for Kansas City shippers, ac- 
cording to Col. Deakyne’s estimates. He recommended the 
abandonment of this project that also deals in land reclamation, 
and in this position he was supported by Col. C. McD. Townsend, 
whose opinion is also important in connection with the next 
member of the new commission, Mr. James I. Smith, of St. 
Louis, who is president of a new Mississippi River Waterway 
Association. In determining the value of Mr. Smith’s judgment 
on waterways, I quote Col. Townsend’s official statement, on 
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commerce is not one-half of 1 per cent of that on the Rhine. 
although we have spent five or six times as much on the Missis 


sippi as has ever been spent on the Rhine. 
UTILIZATION V. RUETORIK 
Returning to Mr. Smith, the president of the new waterway 
association, who lives in St. Louis, and no ck { liberal 


appropriations for that stream, I again quote where Col. Town 
send significantly says: 

An opportunity should be afforded the American peo; to 
whether they want waterways not by rhetorical effor in 1 
tions but by practical utilization of the channel thus afforde: 

Col. Townsend officially declares in the Government rey. 
that utilization of the river channels when created, and not or: 
tory in waterway conventions, is what the country needs at thi 
present time, and Townsend’s advice carries much weight when 
we ascertain that Mr. Smith, a president of river conventions 
lives on the river which has received such enormous appropri: 
tions during past years, and yet no commerce has resulted. 
‘ownsend further says, “ Until such revival occurs, appropri: 
tions on the tributaries should be confined to maintaining the 
existing status.” That is the official advice of a Government 
official and is in direct contrast with the political advice of See 
retary Redfield. Col. Townsend says, in effect, do not put politi 
cal pork into insignificant streams or any stream, and that ad- 
vice has added force when we are considering the 1917 pending 
bill. 

The less said about Gen. Black’s judgment on inland water- 
ways the better. Last December he addressed the same witer- 
way lobby that Redfield welcomed in 1915, and he drew enthusi- 
astie applause with the sentiment, “There is no use recom- 
mending too small an improvement.” It was Gen. Black 
overruled Cols. Deakyne and Townsend and fastened 


who 


the S2O.- 


; 000,000 Missouri River project on the country for the accommo- 


page 13, Document No. 463, Sixty-fourth Congress, wherein he 


says: 
The fact, however, that there has been a failure to properly utilize 


the improved channel that has been maintained during the past 10 years | 


from St. Louis to New Orleans should cause Congress to hesitate before 
continuing the large appropriations it is making for the western rivers. 

In the opinion of the division engineer, the problem of developing our 
western rivers should be treated as a single one. * * * An oppor 
tunity should then be offered the American people to determine whether 
they want waterways not by rhetorical efforts in river conventions, but 
by a praeticel utilization of the channel thus afforded. Until such 
revival occurs appropriations on the tributaries should be confined to 
maintaining the existing status. 


After spending over $100,000,000 on the lower Mississippi 
River and $46,000,000 on the Mississippi above the mouth of 
the Ohio, Col. Townsend says—what everybody has learned to 
know—that there is no appreciable commerce on the river. 
With a channel 100 per cent better than the Rhine, the actual 


dation of Mr. Dickey’s steamboats. It was Gen. Black who i 
1916 recommended $2,000,000 for the upper Mississippi in line 
with the desires of President Smith’s waterway association. It 


was Gen. Black who overruled other Army engineers in recom 
mending the $4,500,000 upper Cumberland project, and also S18.- 
700,000 for the 26-mile canal on the Tennessee River at Muscle 
Shoals. Gen. Black, when acting as colonel, recommended sey 
eral of the new projects in this bill, including $100,000 for Con- 
garee River and $455,000 for Freeport Harbor. I do not 
tion the honesty of any of these men but do doubt their judg- 


ques- 


ment. With that kind of a waterway commission the public may 
pray to be delivered from the Government tax collector. 
WHO APPOINTED THESE MEN AND WILY? 

It is unnecessary to refer to other waterway experts on the 
commission appointed by the Council of National Defense, 
Those best acquainted with the remaining members n tell 
whether any one member has had experience in actual inland 


water Davigation, and if to what extent, and with what r 

sults so far as the public interest is concerned. 
Judging from the brief record here given the tax 

lic may well inquire what purpose behind the appe 


SO 


pavi 


lies 


of this commission, and if it is an index of other appointim 
by the Council of Defense the public may be sure that before 
long the country will inquire into the suitability of such other 
appointments and into the personnel of members of t] 
itself. No one will question every effort to provide 
needs, and every Member of Congress will pport all legit 
expenditures, but the air is now redolent with “hold uy ‘ 
the Government on coal, oil, steel, and other supplies 
fair to inquire what good purpose lies behind «a com: 
the character recommended by Mr. Redtield 

THE 1917 RIVER AND HARBOR BI! 

The 1917 nending river and harbor bill has been condemned 
in unmistakable language by the minority report, which is 
signed by a majority of the Republicans on the committee and 
two leading Democratic members. In this connection it may 
not be irrelevant to say that of 21 members of the 1916 com- 
mittee 7 members of that committee, all of whom supported 


recent river and harbor bills, are not now Members of the pres 
ent Congress. Whether voluntarily involuntarily retired, 
it is a circumstance that carries its own lesson, that the 
try is beginning to protest against Ellison’s estimate that 
the Nation 

does not 


or 


coun- 


theo: 


get our hare, 


We send Congressmen here to legislate for 
but actually to get all he can for us, and if he 
and then some, we do our best to replace him. 


The minority of the committee in its report pronounce: tl 
bill a pork barrel and indefensible. In reply the Chairman | Mr, 
SMALL], in his opening remarks, stated, page 5561: 

Every appropriation in this bill constitutes an emergency either for 
commerce or national defense, and I wish to state that there is no item 
of appropriation in this bill either for maintenance or improvement 


which was not specifically recommended by the Secretary of War. 
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After that sweeping statement, that sounds like the ebullition 
of a waterway association, the chairman further challenged the 
world in general and the minority members in particular to 
point out unworthy projects. I quote from his statement to the 
House: 


I want to ask the gentlemen of the minority, who submitted this 
report, to make good their contention that any one of these projects 
is unworthy and ought not to be included in this bill. * * * I 

hallenge the gentlemen of the minority who have offered this report 


to do so, and I hope to have an opportunity of listening to them. 


So much for Chairman Smatvr’s challenge. 

It was shown at the outset of general debate that this pend- 
ing bill was practically the 1916-17 bill that was then opposed 
by 132 votes in the House and failed to get reported out of the 
Senate committee last session. It was also shown that the 


pending bill, with four items otherwise provided for, or reduced, | 
reaching an aggregate of over $9,000,000, deducted from the | 


last bill, is substantially the same bill as the last pork-barrel 
measure. A few new projects have been dropped but scores 
of worthless maintenance items have been added. under the 
novel grouping scheme to which reference will be made. 

Four hundred and odd items in the bill, including nearly every 
objectionable item of the past, bob up, and yet the chairman 
challenges criticism. 

WHY REFUSE TO TRUST THE PRESIDENT? 


To meet this situation and brush aside the specious apologies 
and justifications for various items ef pork contained through- 
out the bill, the minority members of the committee accepted 
the challenge of the chairman by offering to leave to the Presi- 
dent of the United States the determination of every item. 
While this procedure would permit the Chief of Engineers to 
have a strong voice in such certifications, the action was taken 
on the advice of leading members of the administration who 
have advocated the plan of giving the President power to 
“strike out.” Puisuant to the desire to cut out scores of 
wasteful items, the minority of the committee at the outset, on 
June 15 (pp. 3680 and 3681), offered the following amendment 
to the bill: 


Provided, That no money shall be expended for the items of main- 
tenance in this act unless the items are certified to by the President of 
the United States as necessary in his judgment for the eommercial 
needs of the country or for the successful prosecution of the present 
war: Provided further, That no money shall be expended for the items 
or new projects, surveys, or for continuing improvements until and 
unless the items are certified to by the President of the United States 
as necessary, in his judgment, for the successful prosecution of the 
present war, 


That amendment, which would have placed full power in the 
hands of the Executive to disallow any wasteful item, was de- 


feated in the Committee of the Whole by a vote of 104 to 72 
(p. 3682 of the Recorp). Immediately thereafter an amend- 


ment was offered by Mr. Parker of New Jersey, supported by | 


the minority members of the River and Harbor Committee. 
The amendment was as follows: 


Provided, That during the continuance of the present war no money 
shall be expended except for unecessary repair and preservation of exist- 


ing public works or for construction and completion of works of imme- 


diate mititary necessity to be determined by the President. 


That amendment was also defeated in the Committee of the 
Whole by a vote of 111 to 69 (p. 3682 of the Recorp of June 15). 
It is unnecessary to discuss the scope of either of those proposed 
amendments; both speak for themselves. 
nate or materially reduce extravagance and waste the minority 
of the River and Harbor Committee endeavored to place full au- 
thority in the hands of the Executive, and so stated on the floor 
of the House, but the offer was voted down. 


In an effort to elimi- | 








That was the answer of the minority, and should be the an- | 


swer of all those who have not questionable items in the bill. 
The minority members, including a majority of the Republican 
members of the committee, offered to let the President decide 
on every specific project. That was an answer to the “ chal- 
lenge,” and it is a matter of record that nearly every Demo- 
cratic member of the River and Harbor Committee and a ma- 
jority of the Democrats present in the House at the time, on a 
rising vote and also vote by tellers, refused to permit che Presi- 
dent to strike out of the bill unworthy projects. 

The country can form its own estimate of the bill when its 
proponents have not sufficient confidence in their own leader to 
permit him to strike out worthitess items. Although surrounded 
by Secretary Redfield, Gen. Biack, and other gentlemen who ad- 
voecate and justify extravagant waterway projects, the minority 
offered to permit the President to strike out, and on that offer 
ares? to withhold further opposition or criticism of specific 
items. That proposal was opposed and voted down by Chair- 
man SmMaALzi and his associates on the committee. 
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LARGE BALANCES ARE AVAILABLE. 

The minority, believing that $32,000,000 in balances on han, 
would abundantly provide for all existing projects and sty 
any needed projects, recommended the defeat of this bill, |] 
was denounced as a pork-barrel measure, and in support o 
these allegations in the minority report we agreed to perinit ¢} 
President to pass upon all items. 

Notwithstanding the president of the national waterway lol) 
and the first vice pressident of the Inland Waterway Asso 
tion, together with Secretary Redfield and Gen. Black, Chief , 
Engineers, would all have a voice close to the throne, the min.) 
ity was willing to make the test, but that offer was turned do 
by the administration’s political supporters. The result spea| 
for itself. 

To discuss any single item in the bill intelligently requi 
more time than can be given under the five-minute rule, so ¢] 
to discuss scores upon scores of worthless or extravagant it: 
would be impossible under present methods of pork-b:ai 
legislation. 

SCORES OF WASTEFUL ITEMS IN THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 

For illustration, Col. Townsend, one of the ablest of all 
Army engineers, has repeatedly stated that over 50 rivers a 
creeks in the Mississippi Valley ought to remain in “ statu quo 
to use his expression. Only channel werk or mainten:: 
should be kept up and extravagant improvement schemes shoul 
be stopped until the lower Mississippi and Ohio streams yw 
existing deep channels have been utilized. 

Townsend has more intimate knowledge of conditions on { 
Mississippi River than Gen. Black, who annually recomme 
millions for wasteful improvements. Practically all of the 
fifty-odd wasteful items are contained in the pending bill, 
cluding $1,000,000 for the lower Missouri land reclamatic 
scheme, $1,200,000 for the upper Mississippi, $600,000 for t! 
Cumberland, $400,000 for the Tennessee, and, in the judgime 
of many others, with equal force, $5,000,000 for the Ohio Rive: 

No effort will be made to diseuss any of these items, althou 
in my extended remarks on June 11, contained in the Appeni(i 
to the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, data and expert opinions, to 
gether with a half century’s experience, were offered to sho 
present extravagance and waste on the three largest rivers 
the country. 

OTHER WASTEFUL ITEMS. 

Whai is said by Col. Townsend about 54 projects in the M 
sissippi Valley applies with equal foree to scores of proje« 
along the Atlantic coast and on the Gulf, including the ce 
brated Trinity, Brazos, Sabine, Oklawaha, Kissimmee, Conz 


ree, Wateree, Altamaha, Seuppernong, Little Peedee, Big I: 
dee, Toms River, Raccoon Creek, and other Atlantic co: 


projects. 

It is not contended that all of these projects are entir 
worthless; some of them are; but Government expenditu: 
have been wasteful and continue to be wasteful in proporti: 
to the returns. 

It is a matter of interest to discover that practieally ever 
project in the bill is supposed to be sponsored by some Membe 
or group of Members coming from that partiewlar section 
the country. The Maine items are expected to be defended 
Maine Members and the Pennsylvania items by Pennsyivn 
Members, and so on down the coast through North and So 
Carolina, Florida, Louisiana, Texas, California, and thro 
the interior sections wherever a stream or rivulet has its sou: 
and awaits Government funds. 

Asa corollary every attempt to strike out or criticize items 
taken as a personal affront by those most vitally interested, «1! 
the shape, character, and method of logrolling of the aver 
pork barrel ean best be understood from this fact. These wa! 
way projects are not treated as national waterwuys, but as lo 
property rights, while the general grab-bag policy institu 
against the Public Treasury is manifested by those who \\ 
to make a showing of serving their district or State. 

Of course, this system is brought about by present omni! 
methods of legislation, and will continue to exist as long is 
persist in making waterway improvements an annual “ por! 
football wherein political considerations form the most 
portant part of such legislation and are put through the ) 
by mass plays. 

MEXSERS FOLLOW DEMANDS OF CONSTITUENTS. 

Members carry out the wishes of their constituen:s, and i! 
a constant pull and haul on the engineers, on the committ: 
and finally on Congress to get specific items into the bil! 
then to get the bill passed. Woe to those whe get in the wa 
ef the barrel if of sensitive dispositions or tender sensibiliti: 


Members who would not swerve a hair from standards of in: 
vidual honesty get behind the bill and of every objectionable 








project in the bill, and that is the irresistible pressure exerted 
on this bill containing over 400 items scattered over three- 
fourths of the States of the Union. 

For several days the pending bill has been discussed a 
whole or by items before the House, and will again be up for 
consideration following the pending food-control bill. During 
discussion of the river and harbor bill inquiries have been made 
of different items. Heretofore many items have been specificaliy 
criticized, but as nene can he struek from the bill only a few 
objectionable items huve been pointed out during this debate. 

THE INDEFEXNSIBLE SYSTEM, 


as 


GROUPING 


This hill contains muuy greups of items running from a half 
dozen in pumber to from 25 to 30. all in one group. and the Chief 
of Engineers is permitted to expend the whole amount on any 
single item of the group at his option. The effect of this new 
methed of grouping is to prevent eriticism of specific items as 
heretofore, For illustration. on June 15 the difficulty existing 


was pointed out in the following statement: 


“Cola Spring and Absecon Inlets. Absecon and Tuckerton Creeks, and 
Toms River, N. J.: For maintenance, $35,000.” 


Mr. Svrarrorp. Mr. Chairman, | move to strike out the last word. 
This ts an illustration of the bad policy of grouping various projects 
for maintenance concerning which criticism has been lodged against 


thie bill, Here we have a paragraph containing seme tive 
items. three or more of whien have no estimates, so far as I have been 
able to ascertain, for maintenance werk during the coming year. 

Absecon Inlet s referred to. Everyone who has visited Atlantic City 
knows something about Absecon Inlet and has noticed the dredge there 
engaged continucusilv at work in trying to keep open a 12-foot channel 
running from the ocean into the upper inlet, which dredging is necessary 
every time they have a storm there It was originally projected in view 
of the establishment of a line of steamers from New York to Atlantic City. 
but that soon was found to be unprefitable and it was abandoned. As far 
as | know Abse- og [Inlet boas no commerce to-day whatever, except some 
small sloops that can get in through the natural channe! without the 
necessity of a 12-feet «hannel. 


Thereafter on the same group IT presented a further statement 
to demonstrate the purpose of this new system. 


Mr. FreAR. Mr, Chairman, ordinarily I present official reports and 
leave the House to draw its own conelusiens. In the Cold Springs and 
Absecon Inlets and Toms River, N. J., items there is a balance of $75,000 
shown to be on band March 1. according to the balance sheets. 

This item catls fer $35,000, a smal! amount comparatively, for main 
tenance, but I desire to show how this money can be used on certain 
items 

Cold Springs Inlet will be found in Document No. 388, page 5. 
1916 Emgineer’s Report 


In the 
page 20838, he says that it is not practicable 


to obta.m any commercial statistics for Cold Springs Inlet in 1915. Yet 
we have appropriated $961,200 for that project to date. 
That was the report made on that project several years ago: and this 


last year, after spen‘ling over $900,000, there is no commerce developed 
or reported. Enzincer Flagler satd, on page 5 of the same document, 
that the improvement “* increase the attractive features of Cape 
May to visitors, and a good harbor would doubtless have a very advan 
stageonyr effect It wourd also permit the resumption of vacht races, 
which at one time they bad at Cape May and which form one of the 
most attractive features of the season.” That is the Army engineer's 
report concerning commercial necessities of Cold Springs Inlet. 

Now coming to Abseron Inlet, which bad about 5,000 tons of com 
merce this last vear. the engineer said, in the former report, that there 
was going to be a large profit through saving of freight rates when the 
project was completed 

On page 7 c: Document No. 1395 it was estimated by the enginem 
that they wonld save $502.000 annuaily in freight rates on the tounage 
on this project when the project was completed. It is completed now. 
and how much tonnage did we have last vear’ Five thousand two hun 


wil! 


dred and thirty five tens. They were going to save a half million dol 
lars in freight ¢«xpenses annnelly, and yet only 5,000 tons of freight 
were handled altogether in 1915. 

Let us take Toms River, another project. The engineers said in 


regard to that— 

“Toms River is located on one of the principal automobile lines of 
travel. Dredging it to a suitable depth would increase the traffic, owing 
to the ease with which owners could communicate with the yachts at 
this point.” 


They could come down with their automobiles and 


: get out on the 
yachts: that was an important consideration. Four thousand nine 


hyné-ed and ninety tons was the ameunt of’ commerce on Toms River 


in 1915 So, here are three items in the grouping system—Cold Spring 
Inlet, Absecon Inlet, and Tems River—all of a kind, apparently. 1 
have not spoken of the grouping system before, but how can any 
Member take that grouping system as proposed and ascertain what 


money is to be used and where’ The Chief of Engineers can use it on 
any one of these projects. which now have balances of $75,000, and 
none of which are necessary for any commercial needs or possess auy 
value in proportion to the monev that has been expended on them. 


Neither Absecon Inlet, Cold Spring Inlet, nor Toms River will 
stand the light of investigation, but these three items on the 


New Jersey const are grouped with others in the pending bill 
and under the new plan can never be eliminated from such biiis 
as long as the present Chief of Engineers and existing 
governs such bills. 


policy 


NEARLY 30 ITEMS IN ONE GROCP. 


In order to make known this feature of the bili, I quote 


further fron; the debate of June 16: 


The Clerk read as follows: ‘ 

* Rockhall, Queenstown, Claiborne, Tilghman Island, Cambridge, and 
Crisfield Harbors, Elk and Littie E!k, Chester, Corsica, Choptank. fuck 
ahoe, Warwick, La Trappe, Tred Avon, Wicomico. Manokin, and Poco 
moke Rivers, Slaughter, Tyaskin, and Broad Creeks, ‘Twitch Cove and 
Big Thoroughfare River, and Lower Thoroughfare, Deal Island, Ma.; 


separate | 


| 
| 
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Nanticoke River (including Northwest Ferk), Del. and Md.; and Broad 
Creek River, Del For ma-:ntenance, $15,800 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I invite the attention of the committe - 

Mr. Sway. Is there any motion pending? 

_Mr. Fri ir. I move to strike out the last word I invite the attention 
of the committee to this paragraph of the bill! which has just been 
read by the Clerk. Heretofore the statement ha een made to the 
House that it will not be difficult to move to st t certain items 
from this grouping system wherever they oc vhenever it is the 
disp ition of the Clouse to do so. { point out here tl rbout 30 irene, 
are placed in this group, which never before ' wt to 
gether, with a S50.000 balance remaining t their ‘ tantia} 
According to the bottem of page 8 of the bill, substar vee 

ped. wh heretofore some of these item ha n 
the ‘ I do not propose to enter into any di n with r 
to th I vidual items now, but | call the attenti 1 
t! fact that n me hereafter will ever be able te 
these items when it appears in this pill. nor in any othe mre 
system can you challenge a single item. When it » doin th 
it stays there No matter whether it may be worth oom 
whether there is no commerce on the stream, the money may be peu ! 
in there, as we have seen in so many cases, without turn whats 
te the publie, and we continue to pay that money witheu!l an oppor 
tunity to know where the money is going or how to t i of the obj. « 
tionable items, 

Here are 3C items strung all along the coast In this neighborhood 
and grouped. and some of them have been alreas riticized This i 
only one evidence of the system in which vou have covered up for all 
time any effort hereafter to get after these specific items or fo show up 
the character of them because the appropriation goes to the total and 

| the eneineers can give it to anv item thev choose 

\s [I stated ear'y in the discussion, in the ise of the Tams River 
and in the ease of Cold Springs Inlet and two or three other ifems that 
were in that greup, the mest of which wil! not stand the light of day, 
the Army engineers can turn the money over in the same way It is 
said. “Oh. ves: vou can pick them out: you can move to strike out,” 
bnt you can not move to strike out unless vou have re the commit 
tee the amount of monev that is to be « xpended on the item So | sav 
that the Army ngineers have succeeded in preparing a bill which I 
have no doubt will be followed in the future, and which will prevent 
striking out of items by the llouse. 

One further item diseassed gives another plinse of this croup 
ing system. In the discussion of the bill on Ju 1G oecurs the 
following: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

‘St. Johns R Fla.. Jacksonville to the ocean pp te th ty of 
Jacksonville, Jacksonville to Palatka, and Paloafl t Lake 
Lake Crescent and Dunns Creek, and Oklawaha River, Fla or main 
tenonee, $835,000," 

Mr. Smarr. Mr. Chairman, I ask that all. debate on tt paragraph 
and amendments thereto cose in seven minutes, 

The CHAIRMA Is there objection? 

Phere was no objection. j 

M Freak. Mr Chairman, 1 do not know that T «a fo ask fe five 
minute bot | wish to ask the chairman this Ww t , ptec the 
grouping system vhien has been disenssed in seve hut I ean 
not understand the purpose ef the group en the bette of nage 12 On 
the St. John Ri Fla.. there are several different vertions of the 
river ineluded. and the lower portion of the river has a batance of 
Sv30.276 uncontracted for. and $15,000 is for the next item and $16,000 
for nother iter rhe Oklawaha River os jeined with this group 
What ix the reas for joining the Oklawaha River in a groenpir 
tem of that kind. if ‘he chatrman has the information I know the en 
eineers have assumed sarge of this, but what pessihl reason could 
thev bh ( r that method of grouping and fer giving f maintenance 
£225 000 of hich, of course micht possibly expended on the 
) 1 Rive Of course that would not be likely, but that is a 
poss ty 

Mir. SMAI { will state that the Oklawaha River empt into th 
St j 0 ltiver. and that gives it a direct onne>+tion th if rid 
: the grony consistent, and of the appropriation S330.000 
the S toh River from Jacksonville to the sea and $5.00 for the 
maintenam of the Oklawaha 

M Frees. It would be possible under this groupir tem f thie 
Arn engineers to u iny portion or ali of that S735 aan the ‘ 
sire nun if these prejects, includirg the Oklawsha R 

WATERWAYS, REAL AND IMAG 

In this connection if may be well to say that ter an expendi 
ture of S9S.000 by the Government on the Oklawaha. the 1915 
commerce is given (p. 2302, Rept. 1916) as O03 tol ) 
which 27.624 tons was floating logs or cheap freight, on the 
avernge of 1.769 tons on the whole river, ) nel claw rhis 
amount is le than 5 tons per day. and such stat are not 
likel to be unc timated by the interested partie Lion the 

l bank who furnish the “ statistics 

\riny engineers have authorized a new project for this ri 
of 8733.00, although its present commerce is practically nothing 
aid =uniee ihe pending bill we are to plaice in the hands of 
Army engineers 32355,000 for maintenance of several strenn 
all of which, uncer authority couferred im the bill, could b 
spent on the Oglawaha. 

I do not auestion the integrity of Army engineers nor their 
disposition to do exactly what Congress expects. but T do know 
that a distinguished statesman at the other end of the Capit. 
persunded the engineers to reverse their position on the © 
wihu. as shown by the official document, and since this bill h 
been before the House for discussion a gentleman from Florida 
has assured ine that the Senate will again insert the Gklawalha 
$733.000 new item in the pending bill With an indefensible 
svstem of grouping as disciosed and Congressmen or Senators 
demunding that nerous slices of pork shail be given to some 
purticular cobilmunity in the group, it is not hard to discover 
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what disposition of funds may be made under that authority. 
Neither will it be hard to discover that under the grouping 
system, first undertaken to any particular extent in this pend- 
ing bill, no further effort can be successful in attempting to 
strike worthless or wasteful items from such bills. 

No attempt will be made in the brief time or space afforded 
to discuss at length the items in the bill which have caused 
the minority of the committee to recommend its defeat. Sev- 
eral items will be briefly referred to because of particular signifi- 
cance, and are only taken from among many that have been 
repeatedly exposed in the past. 

A $12,000,000 TO $20,000,000 CANAL ITEM. 


In its report the minority said as follows regarding the Chesa- 
peake & Delaware Canal item contained in the bill: 

The appropriation of $1,300,000 for the purchase of the Chesapeake 
& Delaware Canal is omitted, but a clause ultimately much more ex- 
pensive is added by the item authorizing the condemnation of this 
obsolete waterway. The minority feel that the House should have a 
thorough uaGureten eng of what the condemnation of the Chesapeake 
& Delaware Canal really means. For many years an effort has been 
made to have this project assumed by the Government. It is a canal 13 
miles long, supposedly having a depth of 9 feet which, if taken over by 
the Government, wiil mean aa expenditure of from $8,000,000 to $12,- 
000,000, or possibly more, in order to secure a depth of 12 feet. A 
wide stretch of imagination must be used to argue that this can pos- 
sibly contribute to the present national emergency. It is a part of the 
so-called intercoastal waterways for which strong influences have been 
at work. Congress has already adopted portions of this system, and 
if by influential persuasion from time to time additional sections are 
adopted, the proponents of the proposition will feel they can con- 
sistently argue that the whole system should be connected up by adop- 
tion of the final links. Untold mil'ions are involved in this ambitious 
project The minority urge that it should not be countenanced by the 
purchase of this canal as a war meusure. It would be a splendid oppor- 
tunity for owners of worthless stock and depreciated bonds to dispose 
of them to the Government that helped build this canal, but such 
financing is no part of the Government’s war emergencies. 


That is the minority opinion expressed in its report on this 
link of the intereoastal system. The 13-mile canal link may 
eventually cost $20,000,000, depending on depth and according 
to increased costs ef construction, while the system of which it is 
proposed to be a part will eventually involve the Government in 
an expenditure of from $100,000,000 to double or triple that 
amount, depending upon the depth. provided for innumerable and 
useless canal “ links.” 

It must be borne in mind that the president of the Inter- 
waterway Association is a distinguished, able, and persistent 
Member of the House on the Republican side, while the first 
vice president of that same association is the distinguished 
chairman of the River and Harbor Committee, whose influence 
with his Democratic colleagues may be measured from the im- 
portance of his position on the committee. All intercoastal 
measures proposed in river and harbor bills have the vigorous 
and sustained support of these two gentlemen, and that support 
was directly enlisted when the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal 
item was attacked in the House. : 

When this canal item was reached, which contemplates an 
eventual expenditure of several million dollars for condemnation 
of this private canal, a point of order was made against its in- 
clusion in the bill. The point was discussed for an hour or more. 
In ruling the Chairman, Mr. Harrison of Mississippi, one of the 
able parliamentarians of the House, said, “The Chair’s own 
district is vitally interested in the inland waterway proposi- 
tion.” But he ruled, according to precedents, that the River and 
Harbor Committee had no jurisdiction over canals, and that the 
item should be sent to the committee having jurisdiction of 
canals. 

That ruling was opposed vigorously by the distinguished gen- 
tlemen who have been mentioned, and the decision of the Chair, 
although based on all precedents, was overturned by a vote of 
55 to 42, and on a demand for tellers the Chair’s decision was 
set aside and the item retained in the bill by a vote of 64 to 40. 


OVERRULING THE CHAIR TO SECURE AN APPROPRIATION. 


I quote the statement of an able parliamentarian of the House, 
Mr. Lenroot, which was made during that discussion. He said: 


I want to make this one observation: Criti-'sms have been made of 
certain items ‘n the bill, Other criticisms will be made, no doubt, 
* * * but ‘{ the supporters of this bill are so desperate and the 
decision of the Chair upon a question of parliamentary law. which is 
undoubtedly correct, is overruled, it will demonstrate to the country 
beyond peradventure that this bill is not being considered on its merits, 
and that whenever there is a piece of pork in it they are willing to 
violate the rules of the House in order to keep pork in it. 


After the vote the following significant observation was further 
made by the same gentleman, Mr. LENRoor: 


What has just transpired in this committee in overruling the deci- 
sion of the Chair would not have happened on any other bill than a 
river and harbor bill. * * * It is no secret that many Members of 
this committee voted to overrule the decision of the Chair fearing that 
their own items might suffer if they did not do so. 
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That is the parliamentary procedure accompanying this pork- 
barrel bill and the result was sure and certain, irrespective of 
parliamentary usage or the rules of the House. 

A motion was then made to strike out the Chesapeake & 
Delaware Canal item, Upon that motion the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Goon] said: 


Mr. Goop, Mr. Chairman, I was interested and somewhat amused tho 
other day when the gentiemap from I}linois [Mr. MappeNn} characterized 
this item as being rotten, and the criticism was taken as a personal 
affront by the gentleman from Peonsylvania |Mr. Moore), who at once 
defended it ; and he became so bitter in his criticism I thought we ought 
to look into the history of this item a little and see whether or not it 
was above reproach, whether or not there was anything rotten in this 
item, whether al! of the transactions connected with the canal it js 
proposed to purchase were straight and legitimate. So I got a copy of 
this letter of the Secretary of War, and what do you suppose I foun? 
I find here that the men in cnarge of this canal. of a concern where 38 
= cent of the stock was paid for out of the Treasury of the Unite: 
States, and is now owned by the Government, had stolen or permitto! 
to be stolen $609,000 of the Londs of this canal, and the company owning 
the canal and the Government owns 38 per cent of the stock in this 
company, is now paying interest upon that amount of bonds that were 
spirited away. and now we are about to appropriate money, we do not 
know how much, ten of tweive million dollars. and the fellows who got 
those bonds will get $609,000 out of the Treasury of the United States 
for the bonds for which not a dollar, according to this report, was eve: 
paid to the canal company. 

Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield “ 

Mr. Goon. Yes. 

Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania. Does not gentleman know that that 
whole matter was thorough!y investigated by a Senate committee? 

Mr. Goop. I know that whole matter was thoroughly investigated 
by a commission appointed by Congress to investigate it, and the se 
retary of the company in his letter says that the total bonds of th 
company amount to $2,609,000, and that there was included a fraudu 
lent overissue of $609,000 

And yet the gentleman from Pennsylvania complains because thi 
gentleman from Illinois used the mild term of “ rotten’ when referring 
to the very rotten canal transaction, a transaction which the secr: 
tary of the company itself characterizes as fraudulent. 


Thereafter the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MAppDEN] sai! 
forcefully of this bankrupt canal item: 


Mr. MaAppgex, Mr. Chairman. this scheme we are about to vote upon 
very soon now was conceived in iniquity and sin, and it is still .ni 
quitous, and still rotten, and still andeserving, and now we are to 
purify it by the expenditure of millions of dollars out of the Treasury 
of the United States. [Applause.] 

Mr. SMALL. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SMALL. Can not the gentleman possibly be serious while indulg 
ing in those violent adjectives? [Laughter.] 

Mr. MAppDEN. I will say to the gentleman from North Carolina | 
never was more serious in my life, and never more serious in my pur 
pose to expose the iniquity involved in this nefarious enterprise, never 
more serious in my purpose to prevent the consummation of an iniquity, 
than I am in my purpose to defeat this rotten measure. Does the gen 
tleman think that is serious enough? [Laughter.] If he thinks | 
am not sufficiently serious, I will say a few more things that are stil 
more serious. Is the gentleman serious in his endeavor to foist this 
rotten incubus onto the Treasury of the United States? Does he |x 
lieve that this wart, known as an inland waterway, sought to be pu 
chased on the recommendation of the gentleman from North Caroiina 
{Mr. SMALL], chairman of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, is 
justified as an emergency war measure? 


THE CANAL OF NO VALUE FOR SHIP-CANAL PURPOSES, 


It may be unnecessary to add more to this record, but I append 
a further statement made by myself in the discussion of this 
$20.000,000 canal item: 


Mr. Frear. Mr. Chairman, my colleague from Wisconsin [Mr. Len- 
RooT] made a remark about his surprise in regard to the appeal of the 
committee from the decision of the Chair a few moments ago by this 
committee. We have had two very surprising demonstraticns by the 
committee during the last two days—that of pocteneny, when the com- 
mittee refused to accept the President of the United States as the 
arbitrator to determine what are war measures in this bill, and this item 
would have come within that description or category if it had been 
acceptable to the President; second, after you gentlemen of the com- 
mittee had failed to put confidence in the Executive by permitting him 
to pass upon these various items, you have to-day overruled the decision 
of the Chair on a parliamentary proposition in favor of this $20,000,000 
eanal, as it will eventually prove to be. In the report—I am reading 
now from Document 215 of the Fifty-ninth Congress—the report of 
the Government officers who made the investigation of this 13-mile 
canal it is said on page 20: 

“The value of the work of the present canal as a part of a ship 
eanal is relatively very small and has nvt been estimated.” I[t is of 
no value as a commercial or as a naval proposition for a ship canal; 
and yet we are putting in ail these millions to buy what? An old rotten 
and rotting cenal. know what it is; a canal that has not paid a 
dollar of dividends to the United States in 40 years, during which t!me 
we have placed $450,000 in there ; a canal that only paid smali dividends 
for 11 years during a period of nearly 80 years; with stocks now value- 
less and bonds below par—a bankrupt proposition, a canal that to-day 
is barety going and does not carry one-half the commerce carried a half 
century ago. 

Before the Senate committee the other day Admiral Benson appeared 
asa witness. If anyone would be strongiy in favor of this proposit on, 
it would be gentlemen who have at heart the naval interests of the 
Government. Because of the heavy appropriations required for the war 
he did not consicer this canal of value at the present time. He sus- 
gested that this canal might be bought in the future. 

Secretary Redfield tof the committee that it would require $35.000,000 
to get several of these propositions, and Admiral Bensou, who was 
interested if any man can be in Jooking after the naval interests of 
this Government, says that it is not of importance at this time. 











A LONG TIME IN MAKING A WATERWAY. 
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previously mentioned. On this amendment I offered additional 


It would take from 5 to 10 years or more to make it a real | official testimony, but the committee overturned the feeble pre- 


although useless waterway. 

Think of the proposition. 
of the Whole is overruled on a plain parliamentary proposition 
in order to commit the Government to the purchase of a bank- 
rupt canal, with valueless stock and depreciated bonds, at a 
cost of severul million dollars, a canal that is of no value as a 


ship eanal and could net be completed in order to be used by 


the lightest-draft naval vessels for many years to come. 


The proposition involves an eventual expenditure of possibly 


$90,000,000 for this 13-mile canal, and that is one of the items 
contained in the bill, by setting aside the rutes of the House, a 
method of keeping it in the bill. 


The Chairman of the Committee | 





The principal officers of the Inland Waterway Association | 


have made good their determination to fasten that bankrupt canal 
on the Government, but I doubt if it will ever be permitted to 
becomne law. 

I have offered statements made on the floor net in an effort 
to diseuss the demerits of the canal proposition but to show 
the general situation surrounding this particular item. 


FORCING EXTRAVAGANT AMENDMENTS FOR WORTHLES 


$ PROJECTS. 

In order to further demonstrate legislative methods aceom- 
panying this river and harbor bill, I take up another item that 
wus under consideration on June 16 and quote from the Recorp: 


The Clerk read as follows: 

“ Winyah Bay, Waccamaw, Little Pedce, and Great Peedee 
s, C.: For maintenance, $70,000, 

‘Santee, Wateree, and Congaree Rivers, 8. C.: 
cluding the Estherville-Minim Creek Canal and the Congaree 
far up as the Gervais Street Bridge, Columbia, and for improvement 
of the Congaree River in accordance with the report submitted in 
House Document No. 702, Sixty-third Congress, second session, $30,000." 

Mr. Frear. Mr. Chairman, | move to strike out the last word, and 
1 do it with better satisfaction because I know that the gentleman who 
is interested tn the new projeet on the Congaree River is present. 


tivers, 


For maintenance, in- 
River as 


Lines 13 and 14 of the bill contain items which have been criticized | 


heretofore, and J shall sot refer to them, excepting to say that on the 
Little Pedee River there was spent for office expenses last year $739, 
and nothing wax spent for actual improvement, according to the report 
of the Army engineers, L 

The Congaree River has had spent upon it thus far something like 
$668,298, and $1,268,000 for the Congaree, Santee, and Wateree com- 


bined. After ali that expenditure of money we have secured 4,000 tons | 


ol commerce each year on an average. 


On page 3 of the document the 
encineer says: 


“ | therefore report that the further improvement by the United States | 


of the Congaree River, 8S. C., is deemed advisable to the extent of matn- 
taining a 4-foot navigable channel by dredging, assisted by properly 


test of the chairman and voted in the entire $180,000, in addition 


to $668,298 heretofore appropriated, for a river or creek that 
only has one stern-wheel boat, making 36 trips a year, and 
which, after an expenditure of some $668,000 by the Govern 
ment, returns about 4.000 tons of miscellaneous traftie annually, 
or about one or two geod trainloads. And yet the ehairman of 
the committee challenzes the minority to produce a single item 
| in the bill that is not proper or necessary. 
OPPOSITION TO SUCH BILLS IS NOT SECTIONAI 
In this connection it is well to remember that the disi 

guished Senator from South Carolina first denounced these rive 


and harbor bills as “humbugs and stents.” It is also 
of remark that the same statesman from the old) South Stat 
has consistently opposed such bills during recent years. 

Inu the same connection I quote the clean-cut 
another gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Byrnes], 
said during debate in reference to the pending bill: 

I have voted against every river and harbor bill for the t 
years, but never before have I raised my voice in protest. But you have 
exceeded the speed limit, aud I now wish to protest against it 
of war. I not only protes¢ against it, but the people of America will 
protest against it, and they will be justified. 


worth 


statement 


r 
in 


That sentiment is offered to the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina, who talks about the “bar of public opinion.” Opposition 
to these bills growing anid not sectional, and IT commend 
the opinions of the Senator from South Carolina and the gen- 
tleman from the same State [Mr. Byrnes] when it ‘is pretended 
that opposition to these bills is sectional. 

I pass over many items ip the bill that neither invite eonfi- 
dence from a war or commercial standpoint. Prom the fact that 
none of these items are believed to be of suflicient importance 
to require the passuge of a bill at this time, according to the 
minority, it will be understood that none require appropriations 
in addition te the balances now on hand. 


Is is 





PROJECTS INSERTED AS ““ WAR MBASURES.” 

An item of $66,000 for the mouth of the Brazos River and 
| $150,000 for Freeport Harbor, or $216,000, is urged as a military 
necessity. It is difficult to set forth the facts regarding this 
item in a few words but to claim it is a military necessity is 
to discount ordinary judgment of men in or out of Congress. 

Document No. 1469, Sixty-third Congress, third session, is re- 
lied upon to sustain the elaim. It may be well to know that 


designed bank protection, and recommend that this protection be pro- 


vided first at Congaree and Gill Creek, be 
vided im ome appropriation for that purpose, 
annually for the operation of the dredge now owned by the work, and 
for other necessary maintenance.” 

in the heartngs that were held upon this proposition—and I have 
them before me—the engineer, Col. Newcomer, stated it was not deemed 
aivisable to go on with this Improvement at this time; but subse- 
quently, it seems, gentlemen interested In the project went before the 
committee and tt was inserted. It ts inserted in this war measure. 
Let us see what we have before us in that proposition. 

It is stated on page 8 of the document that at present “ nothing 
which could be described as terminal facilities in the usual meaning of 
those terms are on the river.’ There is only an ordinary river landing 
with a small tent to protect freight: and that is true at Columbia. 

Now, we have spent over $600,000 on this stream, and here we are 
called upon to spend $100,000 more for the purpose, apparently, of 
revetment work along the banks. 


A COSTLY OLD STERN-WHEELER. 


and that $10,000 pro- 


together with $10,000 | 


| channel to inelude operation of a 


$956,264 has thus far been appropriated for the mouth of the 


srazos, near which Freeport is located (p. 249§ 916 re- 

B hich | I | 1 499, 191 

ort and a balance of S161\8% uncontracted was on hand 
rt), j bal f $161,890 t ted } ! 

March 1 last. A commerce in 1915 is reported of 149,335 tons, 


ineluding 58,208 tons of sulphur valued at $1,164,160. In 
favor of the item it is urged we must dig the Brazos River up 
to the village of Freeport in order to help ship sulphur, 
sulphur is necessary for munitions of war. 

It appears that a channel at the mouth of the river 18 feet 
deep at low waice has been completed and in existence for years 
and that depth has been maintained by the Government (p. 968, 
1916 report). Engineers now recommend $455,000 for a deeper 


lredge initial sp- 


because 


with an 


| propriation of $255,000 and $100,000 annually thereafter. 


That is the report of the board, and the tmproved facilities for navl- | 


gation consist of one stern-wheeler, according to the engineers’ report, 
which made last year 36 trips. and In the last three years has averaged 
about 4,000 tens of commerce annually. After an appropriation of 
$600,000 for this river during past years we are asked to spend $100,000 
nore, In addition to $30,000 through this war-measure waterway Dill. 

Mr. SMaLu. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that debate may 
close In seven minutes, two minutes to be occupied by the gentleman 
trom Wisconsin |Mr. Frear}. 

The Caarmman. Is there objection ? 

There was no objection. 

Mr: Frear. Mr. Chairman, I do not eare to add to wheat I have stated, 

because 1 simply read from the report. I do desire to read what Col. 
Newcomer stated to the committee, whieh may be of interest in regard 
to this item. When $30,000 was mentionei! as a maintenance item, 
Mr. ‘TREADWAY said to the colonel “ May I ask the immediate need for 
this appropriation ?” and the colonel replied: 
_ “Col. Newcomer. This is mainiy for use on the Congaree River. 
You know that from Columbia out they are maintaining a barge line, 
and the Columbia merchants clatm, of course, that it is a matter of 
great importance for them to have that barge line in operation, and 
this is mainly for maintemance work on the Congaree River. 
last hill there was an add:tional improvement authorized, but we left 
that out because we thought it was not sufficiently urgent.” 

That is: the statement of the engineer before the committee. I do not 
question the interest and the anxiety of the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Lever], but I am making this statement for the benefit 
of this committee, to show the lack of necessity for this project at this 
time. That is the testimony placed before the Committee on Rivers 


and Harbers which you are now asked. ta set aside. 


Thereupon the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Lever] 
arose to defend this particular proposition and, heaping injury 
upon injury, offered an amendment increasing the maintenance 
item from $30,000 to $80,000 in addition to the $100,000 item 


In the | 


Quoting from page 2 of Document No. 1469: 


Such a dredge wilt probably be sufficient to provide a reasonably 
manent channel about 22 feet in depth from the jetties up to the 
present wharf and leave some time which can be devoted to the in 
tenance of the intercoastal canal adjacent to the river and } ) 
such extension of the project upstream toward the t tof i t 


as may be found desirable, 

The italics are not in the report. 

sriefly, it is proposed to spend $455,000 for a new project 
and $100,000 annually thereafter for maintenance, ostensibly to 
dredge the mouth of the Brazos 4 feet but also for work on a 


shallow intercoastal canal and to dredge the Brazos River 6 
miles or more up to Freeport, from its present depth of 10 
feet to 22 feet. 

Under the proposed authority engineers acting on the urc nt 
advice of the locality, can use the money practically as they 
see fit on any waterway. 

AN EXPERIMENTAL PROJECT—NOT A WAR MBEASURB. 

Gen. Black, the present Chief of Engineers, as senior member 
of the board recommends the project on pages 6 and 7. 

On page 6 of Document No, 1469 he says: 

This project (22 feet) should be considered tentative and in a 
sense experimental, and its continuance sheuld depend upon ‘he 
commercial and navigation developments during a period of timee 

in operation The cost of main 


ears after the plant has been put 
Peanee is high, and it is believed that work should not be continued 
beyond that time unless a commerce of considerable magnitude shail 
have been developed. 


And it is recommended as an urgency war project. 
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That is 


the same general language adopted for Absecon 


Tniet and many other projects, although Army engineers know’ 


that when once adopted the locality, through its Representative, 
never permits a project to be abandoned, while the present 
situation on the Brazos River, Trinity, Arkansas, and other 
similar projects shows a failure of commerce to develop and 
refusal of Congress to abandon worthless waterway projects. 
This project is urged because of sulphur mines near Freeport, 
a new town about 6 miles above deep water, but Freeport 
wants to be brought down to the sea, An attached map in the 
document shows that for years vessels have loaded at the rail- 
way wherf down on the river several miles below Freeport 
and Velasco. A railway brings sulphur and other freight 
down to the wharf, to deep water, whereas a crooked stream 
some 6 miles in length and 10 feet deep must be dredged out 
to give Freeport a river or harbor. 

At the time of the last census Velasco was a small village 
of less than a thousand people, while Freeport was unknown 
according to the official reports, but I'reeport now wants a 
harbor 6 miles up the river, and becuuse sulphur miles are 
near Freeport and sulphur is being shipped from railway 
terminals down the river at deep water Army engineers urge 
this project as a war measure. 

Increased depth at the mouth of the river for boats of larger 
draft presents a question similar to that on the James River, 
where the same relative depths present and proposed occur, 
but the effort to include the intercoastal canal and a 22-foot 
river up to Freeport is of a different character, 

POLITICAI, 


PULL INVOLVED, 


Document No. 1469 is illuminating because it contains resolu- 
tions from 25 or 30 towns scattered from Coffeyville, Kans., 
to Kansas City, Mo., which all resolute in favor of Freeport 
Harbor according to page 32. Some 20 or more of these reso- 
lutions are printed in full in the Engineer document, and the 
identical language empluyed in many of the resolutions shows 
how systematic and thorough has been the publicity bureau 
located at Freeport. 

In every resolution the Senators and Representatives from 
Texas and other neighboring States are instructed to work for 
Freeport, and inferentially any bill that contains the Freeport 
item, 

A generous Government has thus far appropriated $1,991,192 
for the Brazos River, in addition to $956,000 near the mouth of 
the river and a few hundred thousands on intersecting canals 
near the river. 

After appropriating nearly $2,000,000 for the Brazos River 
proper we are informed by the Engineers Report, 1916, pages 
2501 and 2502, that “no commercial statistics are obtainable ” 
and “ no freight is carried on this section of the river,” on which 
a million and a half dollars has been expended by the Govern- 
ment. Like a pork sausage the familiar answer is offered that 
a few more “links” are necessary. The balance remaining 
available on the Brazos River and mouth, uncontracted for on 
March 1, was $372,432. That will meet pressing needs on this 
* project.” 

Mr. Callaway, a Texas Congressman, began dissecting the an- 
nual pork-barrel bill back in 1918. His criticisms of the Trinity, 
Brazos, and intercoastal canal, in Texas, are familiar to many 
Members, but in order to furnish direct evidence of the charac- 
ter of the Brazos River, disclosed by a Texas Member, his testi- 
money before the House is again submitted. 


BRAZOS RIVER. 


When a previous bill was up, about a year ago, the gentleman 
from Texas, Mr. Callaway, at page 6495, ConcREssIONAL ReEcorD 
of April 7, 1916, made the following comment on the Brazos and 
Trinity Rivers: 


‘Mr. CaLntaway. Mr. Chairman, I am acquainted with the Brazos 
River. 1 and mine have been acquainted with it as long as Mr. Guyler, 
and we know it nearly as well. Our friends from Texas, if they do 
not get apprepriations for the Brazos, Trinity, and Red Rivers, would 
not vote for the intercoastal canal. {Laughter.] 

Let us_look at the Brazos. As I said when I was talking about the 
Trinity, I am not partial to the Brazos. It is as good as many other 
projects in the bill. It is as good as the Trinity, and they look alike. 

‘hey are both infinitely better than the intercoastal canal. 

From the mouth o 
$425,462.15. 


the Brazos to old Washington we have spent 
_ ; 2 -—. eae to oe the present head of navi- 
gation—from old Washington to Waco we have spent up to 
time $1,350,654.74. alee 7 wae Pearene 
Mr. Treapway. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. CALLAWAY. Yes. 
Mr. Treapway. Has the gentleman any explanation of what we have 


got for the amount we have expended? 

Mr. CaLLaway. You had a Congressman here for 18 years. [Laugh- 
ter.] My colleague [Mr. Beaty { cosla say, like the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. BorLANnD}, of the Mississippi River, that he knows it is 
navigable because he has navigated it time and time again to Congress. 
{Laughter.] Now, we have expended Mg to the present time on these 
sections $1,776,116.89, and we are asked to appropriate $215,000 addi- 
tional on that proposition, making $1,900,000, in round numbers, that 
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we have spent on the Brazos River up to the present time. Let y 
what they say about the commerce. The Engineer's report says: 

“No freight is now carried on this section of the river. “There 
be no commercial effect of the improvement until it is completed.’ 

Mr. Chairman, it is estimated that it will cost about $10,000.00. 
They have been at work on it for 15 years. They have spent up to ¢ 
present time about $2,000,000. In 15 years if they have spent $2,601) 
000, and no traffic can go up the river until it is completed, and if \’ 
work in the future as we have in the past we will spend $10,000,000 
five times 15 years, or 75 years, from the time it was begun, o 
years yet, 

About the same proposition applies to the Trinity. It is estims 
to cost $10,000,000, and, according to the way they are working aj 
it will take 41 years yet to complete it. 

Children of the men who are getting the appropriation for the y} 
may see this project completed. A large part of the time ther: 
worer in the river to furnish navigation, even if they had locks 

ams. 

Mr. MAppEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CaLtnaway. Yes. 

Mr. MAppEN. Does the gentleman wish the House to understand 
there is no water in either the Trinity or the Brazos? 

SPENDING $2,900,000 FoR “ WATER AT TIMES.” 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Oh, there is some water. You can find water at ti 
{Laughter.] Here is an interesting letter concerning the Brazo 
into the Recorp April 7, 1916, by the gentleman from Wisconsin 
Irear]. The writer, Mr. Guyier, is president of a bank, as well a 
president of other banks, and connected with other business interest 

WALLIS, TEX., January 26, 1: 
Hon. JAMES A. Frear, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: Noticing in the press your attitude respecting appr 
tions toward improvement of various streams and more particu 
those applying to the Brazos and Trinity Rivers of Texas, I felt 
strained to write you expressing my complete os of your co 
I am a native Texan, born and raised within miles of the I: 
River; am 50 years old. My father and myself have owned land bo: 
ing on the Brazos for 58 years. I now own one tract which bo: 
river for about 3 miles, I beg your porte for mentioning these it 
It is done to evidence my familiarity with the subject. The Lb: 
is an alluvial-banked stream ; aay caves in banks. The work the | 
ernment has cone and is doing is so utterly useless that it is 
temptible and farcical, and apart from the absolute, complete, i 
utter waste of such apvropriations; engineers have made regula 
~~ are costing the people along the banks of said streams large + 
of money. 

I will mention two. Ii I should put in a ferry, I have to rais 
cable 60 feet above low water; 40 feet ordinarily would do. This a 
tional height necessitates longer cables and stronger and more « 
posts for elevating. The same applies to bridges. It has cost the px 
of Fort Bend County at least $40,000 excess to erect four bridges ac 
the river, and this same expense will apply to every bridge and { 
from the mouth to Waco. ‘The reason given for this is to allow hei 
sufficient to clear steamboats. Now, i have lived on Brazos foi 
years and my father since 1858, and never in all that time has t! 
ever been a steamboat either up or down, except the Government s 
boat and possibly one or two small gasoline boats sent out by W 
boosters to prove the er of the stream. I am not a civil « 
neer, but I believe it would be cheaper to dig a canal from the Guli 
Waco than attempt to deepen the Brazos; and if an honest cap 
engineer would investigate, without being wined and feted by th 
interested, it would be overwhelmingly defeated. Our politicians see: 
to be governed by those who make the loudest noise, and the con 
people have no horns or bands or champions. 

I wish you every success. No patriotic American can continu: 
support such heartless graft. We educate our children that it is pr: 
and commendable to steal from the Government. You are welcom: 
use my name. 

Yours, respectfully, R. W. Guyrt 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I would suggest to the pose of Texas that |! 
is an honest man,-a man who shows statesmanship, for his home « 
try, and will be a good candidate, in view of the vacancy which ! 
occur, as I am informed, in that district. [Applause.] 


EDUCATING CHILDREN TO STEAL FROM THE GOVERNMENT. 

I call attention not only to the judgment of Representa’ 
Callaway of Texas, regarding the Brazos River, but to 
voluntary letter of President R. W. Guyler, of the Wallis b: 
and other banks, when he says: 

No patriotic American can continue to support such heartless ¢) 
We educate our children that it is proper and commendable to 
from the Government, You are welcome to use my name. 

R. W. Guyer. 

Mr. Guyler says the Brazos River project is a steal and he: 
less graft. Congressman Callaway, of the same State, give- 
similar estimate, and Senator TrriMAN characterizes such |) 
as humbugs and steals. 

I commend the judgment of these gentlemen to those ° 
profess to believe opposition to such waste is sectional. 

The appropriation of $216,000 for Freeport Harbor is no wo 
than the attempt in the next succeeding item, page 18 of 
bill, to transfer $398,700 on hand for the Ouachita from 
useless lock to another on that river, while the “sulphur | 
mediately ” argument is of the same character and equally 
justified when it appears in the $230,000 new project appro) 
tion on the Mermentau Canal (p. 16) which involves $460.'" 
more for “ sulphur.” 

These items can not be specifically discussed in 5 or 10 1 
utes, but before leaving the sulphuric smell accompanying tlic 
items, I quote from Document No. 705, Sixty-fourth Congres, 
page 11, affecting the Mermentau Canal, referred to in t! 
minority report: 

The operators of the large sulphur mine at Sulphur, La., it is under 


stood, contemplate the dredging of a feeder canal at their own © 
pense * * * in case the canal is widened or deepened, 








{nd on such flimsy basis $460,000 more is to be put into a 

less canal that has thus far absorbed over $700,000 

und 2459, 1916 report—and 

930,000 more for a proposition that smells violently of sulphur 
hout any connecting feeder canal to dissipate the odor. 


pages 


YHE MINORITY REPORT ON A LOS ANGELES $1,000,000 PROJECT. 


ihe minority report filed by Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa, seven 
of the River and Harbor Committee subscribe to a 


rement, puge 2, that the bill contains “an indefinite amount 


hye TS 


ror Los Angeles and Richmond, Cal.. both of which last-named | 


rbors show very decided appearances of reclamation schemes,” 
uember of the committee from California takes vigorous 
exception to so much of the above as relates to Los Angeles and 
rraigned the minority for a claimed misstatement, and inci- 
dentally berated the entire Republican Party for its opposition 
denced against “ pork-barrel” bills. The pointed suggestion 
Angeles and California may secede from the Re- 
publican Party permanently if such opposition continues is re- 
~pectfully referred to those who are piloting the party’s fortunes. 
If the allowance or rejection of pork or even legitimate appro- 
priations is to control the political preferences of California, 
providence has an important work to do in California. If any 
Member supports this bill because appropriations are to be given 
his particular section, that standard of politics, whether 
Republican or Democratic, will not to intluence those 
ho oppose this bill. 

It is improper to state how the minority report was prepared, 
or that the first knowledge of the specific Los Angeles criticism 
came from other members of the minority, but I am not willing 
to say this item or the Richmond Harbor item are proper items 
n this bill or in any bill, and, believing that official documents 
should be offered to determine the character of projects, I 
refer to Document No. 462, Sixty-fourth Congress, which was 
not examined, however, until after this bill was in 
seneral debate. 


at Los 


to 


Serve 


renched 


IS IT A RECLAMATION OR DRAINAGE PROJECT? 


The Los Angeles item, on page 24 of the bill, proposes an 
estimated cost to the United States of $1,080,000 to protect Los 
Angeies and Long Beach Harbors, Cal., “from the deposit of 
silt.” Page 38, Document No. 462. 

Referring to the map accompanying the document, it appears 
the Government is to divert the waters of neighboring streams 
hy dams or dikes under what is known as “ plan D.” 

This proposed Government dam and diversion channel begins 
about 5 miles east of Long Beach and does not reach within 
30 iniles of the city of Los Angeles. The dam thence ex- 
tends back into the country about 15 miles to the village of 
Dominguez, on the Southern Pacifie Railway. and about 10 
miles from the sea, forming a dike or dam around the village 
of Long Braneh and ‘covering approximately 100 square miles 
of protected territory and property. 

Reading from page 31, Document No. 462: 

In this connection it should be added that the lands crossed by the 
diversion will in general be enhanced in value through the drainage 
afforded to the water-logged areas, the leaching out of the alkali, the 
opportunity afforded for proper irrigation at flood times in place of 
damaging inundation, and the silt which may be drawn upon the lands 
rom the canal as desired during floods. 

On page 2 the Acting Chief of Engineers says the canal and 
(am are important because— 
the floods are thus destructive to the ranches by denuding them or by 
Gepositing sand, gravel, or bowlders upon their improved lands. ; 

On page 34 Col. Rees, a reclamation authority, says: 

The plan now suggested is based upon the proposition that it is 
lesirable to bring all the flood waters into one channel at the highest 
possible point—10 to 15 miles inland—and confine them in that 
hannel all the way to an outlet in the sea at Alamitous Bay, and thus 
protect all the lower country from floods. : 

Other references in the document appeay relating to the gen- 
eral benefits to be incurred by business and private interests 
rrespective of navigation. 

On page 49 of the document appear repeated statements of 
chgineers and chiefs of engineers rejecting the proposal to 
piace this burden upon the Government. 

On page 73—January 27, 1915—a United States Senator, two 
embers of Congress, one Congressman elect, and a duzen other 
prominent gentlemen came before Col. Black and the board and 
offered expert evidence that persuaded the obdurate engineer’s 
vepartment that dikes were desirable, even though constructed 
‘\t Government expense. 

HERE ARE THE ITEMS PROPOSED FOR NAVIGATION. 


Eventually the engineers surrendered, and on page 30 they 
‘gree to build the dam and suggest that it be used as an elevated 
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in the pending bill carries | 


macadamized oiled road. On page 7 ‘ he ostiite rf 

| items of Government expense needed to h }) ivi 

Dam 7 a Std 32 
| Cut east of railroad cancers 4 440 
Two levees - Pp ae 
One other levee 14. (i 
| Bank protection on curves ’ 
Dam protection , 
Contingencies, 15 per cent —-------- ‘ 

Total ae 
Possibly the Government has built levees 15 miles ‘ at 

where along the coast to protect cities and villages fr 

waters. If so, the further possibiliiies of draining the 

ment Treasury are infinite. When it was proposed t | 
$18,700,000 for Muscle Shoals to help uavigation the j 
looked like such a stupendous fraud that Congress refised te 
adopt the project, but 1 doubt if any project will b 

Portland, Me., to Portlind, Oreg.. where the Government i he 
name of “ havigation ” has built a dam LO miles inte the country 
to protect a community from surface water. Undoubtedly the 
project takes added importance from the fact that the tap is te 
be oiled and macadamized for highway purposes, but after a 
examination of the oflficinl engineer's document 1 Wornit th 
minority report, so severely criticized because of its ISion te 
the Los Angeles projects, is correct and understates nuinifest 
objections to this surface-water protection dam to be erected wit! 
a terminal 5 miles away from Long Bench Harbor and as fa 
from Los Angeles as a land-reclamation project is from: maviga 
tion. Only a yielding Army engineer, confronted by squidron 
of coast statesmen, could find any relation between this dikir 
project and real navigation 

RICHMOND IARBOR, ANOTHER LAND \MATION SOME 
No apologies will be offered by this member of the minority fo 


criticizing the Richmond Harbor project as a 
scheme, 

I have driven over the project, literally, because it extends over 
a lowland that is to be excavated for an “ inner harbor I was 
not banqueted or dined by sn enthusiastic real estate element of 
the population, but the general purposes of the scheme were 
forth by tax-ridden residents, who protested against what they 
declared was a wholesale grab from the Government Treasury it 
order to benefit real estate speculators. Let us What evi 
dence is afforded on the subjeet of Richmond’s inner harbor 
which is another “ war meusure ” project contained in the pend 
ing bill. 

This project is 


Deurncd-3e 


Teerpetion 


see 


set forth in Document No. 575, Sixty-third Con 
Aithough the bill only carries S1O00,000, the project cull 
for $428,000 payment from the Government. 


ore 
L£ress. 


On page 2, the report says: 

The board states that the plan now proposed would confer special 
benetits to the immediate vicinity, weuld add largely to the taxall 
property of the city (and to private interests), and would give value te 
the city 'and yet to be improved 

On puge 10, the report states: 

‘The area covered by the proposed harbor has been divided into tid 


lots and sold by the State of California to individuals. ‘The validity of 
the title to these lots is in question, but it appears that when sueca 
are permitted to be reclaimed the title becomes good. 


Ilere we have city lots that the Government is about to diz t 
fill in to create a harbor for “ war purposes.” 

In passing over the project it is well to note at the top of purge 
6, Document No, 515, that, notwithstanding all the pressing nece 
sities of this boom town and its possibilities, “ there are no pub 


lic wharves and the existing private wharves are built Tor spr 
cial purposes and are net availuble for general ; 
Affecting the real estate proposition, reading from pace b2 


use,’ 


It was considered inadvisable te reclaim lots for individual owner 
to run the risk of having them refuse permission to durup inaterial ' 
their lots without compensation, nenee the recommendation that tl 
city should acquire these lots, own the reclaimed land, and administer 
them for harbor and terminal purposcs under municipal conirol 

Why not make parks and cherry orchards out of these lunds 
in the interests of navigation and in these “* war-time emer 
gency ” bills, why not dredge out lots “ for individual owners 
just to show the Government is liberal with money dra from 
individual taxpayers living all the way from the Atlar to the 
Pacific. This proposed harbor project for iiaval purpose 
was turned down by the Government in Document Ne. 1946 
Sixty-fourth Congress, second session, part 2. 

From the December, 1915, number of the Army and N 
News, published at San Francisco, | quote, page 7% provinitere 


editorial, as follows: 


For years the United States Army and Navy have suffered Mi 
niggardliness of pork-barrel Congressmen, who have vigero oppo 


proper military expenditures, but have che rfully poured out m 
for a public building in a crossroads village or for dred ne usel 
streams (or harbors) in their districts. made them strong wi 





their constituents; {t meant pork. 
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Turning 
wedicil 
tion 


over to pages 18, 19, and 20, among the patent- 
e ads of the same preparedness publication, is a descrip- 
“ringing resolutions” to Congress read by the post- 
master of Berkeley, demanding an inner harbor for Richmond. 
A handsomely designed map, prepared by Col. Rees, United 
States Army, is close up to reading matter, while half-page real 
estate ads and smaller ones, at so much per square inch, frame 
the reading matter, advising gullible nibblers that * anything in, 
around, near Richmond will yield a handsome return if 
bought right.” As at Muscle Shoals, members of a former 
Rivers and Harbors Committee are convenieit!y grouped for 
effective coloring in pictures to show it is O. K. 

After Uncle Sam begins dredging his several-million-dolar 
project on Richmond flats, bogs, and marshes overlooking the 
Standard Oil works that surround the flats and bogs, we learn, 
page 19, “every indication tells the observant visitor that Rich- 
mond is the site of one of the largest western cities of the near 
future.” Like a half century ago, the country will unanimously 
sing, “ On to Richmond.” Incidentally, Richmond had 6,802 in- 
habitants last census. But Richmond is being boosted primarily 
by Uncle Sam, secondarily by those behind the real estate 
project. 
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SELLERS” LIKEWISE SAW MILLIONS IN EYE WATER. 

On page 20 of the Army and Navy News is a photographic 
signature of “Thos. A. Rees, Lt. Col.,’’ following paid reading 
inautter, to prove what no one would otherwise believe—that 
Army lingineers have recommended this project. Rear Admiral 
Pond, United States Navy, is also persuaded to subscribe to a 
statement, same page, “At first sight it has appeared to some 
that the cost of a station thus formed would be prohibitive,” but 
real estate advocates of a greater Richmond, surrounded by 
Standard Oil works, think differently, and so forth. Digging a 
30-foot harbor on Anacostia Flats is equally feasible and of far 
greater public value. 

A statement authorized by President Anson S. Blake, of the 
quarry company that owns a wharf at Richmond is forwarded 
me by irate taxpayers who object to being taxed to contribute 
to this real estate speculation project. I quote: 

DUCK BLINDS TO BRING DOWN UNITED STATES CASH, 

The project for the improvement by the United States Government 
of the so-called Inner Harbor at Richmond, Cal., had its origin in the 
resourceful minds of a group of very active real estate dealers, who 
wished to make use of a Government improvement for the purpose of 
reclaiming and making valuable some of their tidelands, and for 
giving additional advertisement and prestige to the part of the city 
where they have large financial interest. 

The Richmond Inner Harbor project is not based upon the actual 
commercial or transportation needs of the community. If the Inner 
Harbor, which is a mud flat, were not improved for 20 years or more, 
no harm and no injustice would be done to the community, nor would 
the business or water-borne commerce of San Francisco Bay suffer in 
the least. All of the growing needs of the port of San Francisco for 
the next decade will be more than met by Government improvements 
which are being made on the Oakland water front. 

The appropriation now asked for the improvement of Richmond 
Harbor is only a small part of what it is noped will be ultimately 
expended on this project. The plen of the Board of Engineers for 
the complete improvement of the west side of the bay, including Rich- 
mond, carries with it, in all its details, an expenditure of more than 
$18,000,000. Conservative estimates by competent engineers have 
fixed the total cost of this harbor scheme within the city of Richmond 
at not less than $50,000,000. The mud now underlying the water cover- 
ing some of the projected excavations for the same reaches an estimated 
depth of 50 feet in places, and may be safely averaged at 25 feet. 

The city of Richmond has already built one municipal wharf, which 
more than takes care of local water-borne traffic. There is no genuine 
demand at present for harbor facilities for the city of Richmond, nor 
will there be for many years. The private wharves alread =. 
structed at said city have abundant facilities for a hundred ti: <s t * 
local business which is now transacted over them. There is a targe 
amount of tonnage handled in Richmond, but it is through “ornaze 
and has no relation to local requirements. The present tonrage is 
mainly handled by the Atchison, Tops & Santa Fe; the Ri .mond 
Belt Railroad; Standard Oil Co.; Healy-Tibbitts Construction Co.; 
California Wine Association; Los Angeles Pressed Brick Co.; and 
Blake Bros. Co. More than 95 per cent of this tonnage merely passes 
through the city of Richmond, and is in no way associated with local 
business needs. This fact is important to bear in mind, as extravagant 
claims have been made by interested parties before the House com- 
mittee at various times, the purpose of which is to try and show that 
all of this tonnage is part of the business pertaining to the city of 
Richmond and its municipal harbor facilities. 

The Richmond Belt Railroad Co. built a wharf at Richmond in 1905 
at a cost of more than $100,000. It has the deepest water frontage of 
any wharf on the Bay of San Francisco. 

This structure is an established transcontinental terminal and enjoys 
the same advantages and freight rates as San Francisco. It is con- 
nected with the city of Richmond and its manufacturing district by the 
Belt Railroad. This wr has made a formal offer to undertake to 
transact over its wharf all the business pertaining to the city of Rich- 
mond for the next 20 years and to give ample security for performance. 
Only at rare intervals has it been used to 5 per cent of its capacity, and 
the prospects of its future use seem little ter. 

The Richmond Belt Railroad passes along this wharf, and freight can 
be transferred direct from vessels to cars. It can accommodate the big- 
gest ships afloat, as it stands in water 35 to 40 feet deep. 

It is alleged that this harbor scheme has been promoted by real estate 
speculators, who have secured election to the city council and other 
offices in Richmond for the purpose of advancing real estate operations, 
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Their agents have been scattered over the various States, and til: 
of Government officials have been freely used to induce people } 
no adequate knowledge of the facts to invest their money in thes; 
tively advertised enterprises. The tendency of such proceeding 
enable speculators to induce people to contract for their lots on 
cash basis. and to secure purchasers who will likely abandon 
payments when the true character of the property is known. 

Only a small portion of these lot buyers are looking to actual 
tion of the same. The final result is to load down legitimat: 
prises in the city with excessive taxation, and to attract a 
people who are only waiting to get out of bad investments at t! 
loss. 

It appears in severai p'aces in the reports of the Government! 
neers that adjacent to the southerly frontage of Richmond the: 
“wide, flat area, well suited for manufacturing and industrial 
A close observer of this locality would perceive that much of t! 
is now under water, and that much of it is cut up into small jor. 
numbers of some of which are indicated by stakes stuck in th: 
There are numerous duck blinds in the vicinity. These lands ar 
sold through the use of colored maps and extravagant adverti 
which present a very different view of the vicinity, and the na: 
Government officials, doubtless without their knowledge, are bei: 
to further these sales. There is also mention in the report 
Government engineers of “ special benefits ” to the “ immediate yi 
of the contemplated harbor work. ‘The only persons benefited ¢ 
date, so far as can be ascertained, are the real estate speculators. 

Having captured th political machinery, the real estate cliqu 
ginning to overload the community with taxes to such an exter 
there is real apprehension on the part of established industries tha 
legitimate development of the town will be checked and man: 
business enterprises be driven elsewhere in order to escape exo: 
taxation. 


TAXPAYERS PROTEST AGAINST THE LAND SPECULATION SCHIP) 

Here follows a significant appeal and protest from 1 
fourteen hundred taxpayers of Richmond City, who paid oy 
one-fourth of all the taxes assessed in 1914. This protest wor 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors before the com: 
visited Richmond’s city lots covered by water. The protest i 
follows: 


RICHMOND, CAL., January 


COMMITTEE ON RIVERS AND HARBORS ©: 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE | 


To the honorable 
SENATE AND OF 
STATES : 

The undersigned who are all enrolled taxpayers of the city of Kk 
mond, Cal., hereby respectfully protest to your honorable committ 
against any further appropriations by the United States for the s 
called “inner harbor’ within said city of Richmond, upon the grounds 
that the said project has already involved the city in a large debt t 
no useful purpose; that the same is absolutely impracticable, and \ 
put on foot by real-estate speculators, contractors, and others to fu 
ther their own interests at the expense of the city and its taxpay: 
who will reap no benefit therefrom. That this project will, if pro- 
cuted, needlessly create a much greater debt upon the city and tur 
away legitimate business enterprises from it. 

East Shore Co., by C. C. Sullivan, secretary, Richmond, (2 
Richmond Belt Railway, by R. J. Woods, secretary, 
Richmond, Cal.; Berkeley Steel Co., by R. C. Derkeley, 
president, Richmond, Cal.; Blake Bros. Co., by Anso 
S. Blake, president, Richmond, Cal.; Standard Oil ( 
by D. G. Scofield, president, Richmond, Cal.; the Aich 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co., by A. Ll. Payso: 
assistant to president, Richmond, Cal.; Western li 
& Steel Co. of California, by J. W. Mason, presiden 
Richmond, Cal.; Pacific Sanitary Manufacturing (0. 
by Wm. 8S. Eby, Richmond, Cal.; California Wine Ass 
clation, by Louis S. Wetmore, general manager, \S 
haven, Cal. 

I certify from actual examination that the foregoing signers pai! 
more than one-fourth of all the taxes assessed in the city of Richmon/! 
for the year 1914. 


the 
THE 


LEVI Boswel 
RICHMOND TAXPAYERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


This association represents about 700 small taxpayers in Richni 
LEVI BOSWELL, Chair: 
State oF CALIFORNIA, 
County of Contra Costa, ss: 

Levi Boswelll being duly sworn, on oath ze that he is chairina: 
the Richmond Taxpayers’ Association, which is an organization «! | 
payers of the city of Richmond, Cal., formed about two years ago 
prevent excessive taxation in said city; that as such chairman |! 
caused a protest to be presented to and circulated among the taxpas' 
of said city of Richmond curing the months of October and Noyce’ 
A. D. 1915, and of which the following is a true copy, viz: 


“To the honorable MAyor AND COUNCIL OF THE CiTy OF RICHMOS?D 


“The undersigned, who are taxpayers in the city of Richmond, () 
hereby respectfully protest against any further increase of taxation up! 
our property for any purpose, and also to the issuance of an) add 
tional bonds by the city except for strictly municipal government })\\' 
poses, such as the erection of schoolhouses when actually needed or |!" 
acquirement of grounds for such purposes.” 

That said protest was signed during said months by 1,377 tax). 
of said Richmond. All the persons who signed said protest as ai! 
said were upon the assessment roll of said city, and a very large pr 
portion of them resided therein. They were mostly voters and sia 
taxpayers. Affiant further states that he has in his possession “0' 
control the signatures of said signers to said protest, and the mat’ 
stated in this affidavit are true of his own knowledge. Affiant furl 
states that during the months of October and November, A. D. 1914, 
about 700 small taxpayers of said city signed a protest against any | 
crease of taxation. a 

Levi Boswe! 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 3d day of December, ‘\. |’: 
1915. 
Frep C. SCHRAM, 


Notary Public in and for the County 
of Contra Costa, State of Califor. 


[sma] 
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OTHER TESTIMONY ON THIS REAL ESTATE PROJECT. 

It takes some time to defend the minority’s statement that 
richmond Harbor is a real estate reclamation project, but the 
charge is supported not only by official documents from which I 
have quoted but by other reliable data. 

{ now quote from statement made by FE, 8. Pillsbury, presi- 
dent of the Richmond Belt Line Railway, who, if anybody, 
ought to be interested in developing a harbor frontage at Rich- 
yond if the project was genuinely for commerce. 

On page 4 of his statement appears the following: 

An ex-mayor of Richmond is interested in the promotion of schemes 
ror selling lands in said city, which lands are adjacent and contiguous 
io the so-called ‘“inner-harbor ” project of the city, and they are now 
jeing offered for sale upon representation of benefits to accrue by reason 
of this harbor. 

He also quotes Col. Rees’ statement— 
that no public wharves are in Richmond, and the existing private 
wharves are built for specific purposes and are not available for genera! 
use. 

Since that date, it appears, one wharf has been built by the 
city as an evidence of sustained hope in the Jand-reclamation 
project. 

On page 5, Pillsbury says, in answer to extravagant statements 
of Richmond land boosters: 

What has been said by promoters about tonnage pertaining to Rich- 
mond is ridiculous. Nearly all of it passes through the city. As well 
wight one try to magnify the importance of Winnemucca, Nev., by show- 
ing the tonnage which posses through it over the transcontinental rail- 
roads. he wharf business of the city is negligible. 

Speaking of present wharfage facilities, he continues: 

The Belt Co. would gladly undertake to transact over its wharf all the 
local wharf business pertaining to Richmond for the next 20 years, and 
sive ample security for performance. Only at rare intervals has it been 
used to 5 per cent of its capacity and the prospect for the future seems 
no better, 

He further says the wharf is 1,000 feet long and stands in 
water from 80 to 45 feet in depth, and that during the last five 
years no Wharfage or dockage charges on any freight has been 
made, 

Compare a depth of water at a real wharf reaching 45 feet, 
in contrast with tide lots where automobiles and other vehicles 
now meander, and which only floats skiffs at flood tide. 

Referring to the official engineer’s report that a wide flat 
urea well suited for manufacturing and industrial plants now 
exists, Mr. Pillsbury says: 

A close observer would percelve that a good deal of this land is now 
under water, and that much of it is cut up in small lots, the numbers 
to some of which are indicated by stakes stuck in the mud. There are 
numerous duck blinds in the vicinity. These lands are being sold 
through the use of colored maps and extravagant advertisements which 


present a very different view of the vicinity, while the names of United 
States Government officials are being used to further these sales, 


GOVERNMENT AID FOR REAL ESTATE SPECULATORS, 


I do not know who is referred to as “ Government officials,” 
hut I have before me a copy of the Army and Navy News, in 
which Thomas H. Rees, lieutenant colonel, Engineers, connected 
with the Los Angeles diking project, makes this statement over 
lis lithographed signature—issue December, 1915, page 20: 

The material to be dredged from the harbor by the Government and 
hy the city will be used to fill up and reclaim the city’s tide and marsh 


lands, thus aes a large acreage, adjacent to railroads and deep 
water, suitable for manufacturing and warehouse sites and railroad 


yards, 

Directly beneath what appears to be a long statement signed 
hy Col, Rees regarding this project is a half-page real estate 
advertisement wherein the public is advised “anything in, 
‘round, or near Richmond will yield a handsome return if 
hought right.” * * * “The opportunities for making 
inouey in Richmond real estate are greater to-day than ever.” 
And then to see that the money is rightly placed, the Harbor- 
Front Realty Co., San Francisco, 204-210 Luck Building, offers 
‘o place all surplus cash. 

Other Richmond real estate ads surround the Richmond 
Harbor write-up, indicating that if this is not a real estate 
‘peculation and land-reclamation scheme, as suggested by the 
‘mority report, that there is no such thing in existence, 

I have only been able to refer briefly to several projects con- 
‘1ined in the pending bill. If statements quoted are true, the 
ott-repeated exclamation “God help the taxpayers” will bear 
idded significance. Scores of items could be enlarged upon to 
show their wastefulness, but the minority’s statement that not 
One item out of the 400 contained in the bill is for war pur- 
Doses and that $32,000,000 balances are now in the hands of 
Army engineers is a sufficient answer to those demanding the 
passage of this bill. 

WHERE THE MONEY LARGELY GOES, 


While I do not care to discuss the bill further, it may be well 
ip repeat that a large part of the appropriations contained in 
iis Dill is for rivers that have little or no commerce and that 
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will have little or no commerce until some intelligent system is 
adopted which will involve a thorough control of railway rates. 

Over $250,000,000 has been spent on 12 river and eanal proj- 
ects by the Gevernment in an effort to resuscitate a lost eoni- 
merece. Deducting floatable timber and sand that floated a 
half century ago in larger quantities than to-day and do not 


require expensive waterways, several of these prejects are 
reported to have floated in 1913 approximately as follows: 
Upper Mississippi (average upper Mississippi haul 26 miles, fons, 

or less than 7,000 tons average continuous haul) __-_ 170, O00 
Lower Mississippi (excluding coal). _-- “00, COO 
Ohio (95 per cent coal)_____- ee - sol 2, OOO, COU 
Tennessee (includes on ‘Tennessee 78.000 tons coal hauled 

16 miles)__ en ee eee te — ae aa “00, OOO 
Tombighee and Warrior (includes on Warrior 32,000 tons 

coal, distance not stated), average___.___.______- 6, 000 
Ie Ls GD. OOO 
i i 20. OOO 
SU NON a ar ee 4. 
I Og slau aan ieee sicteoeinaiadann da 11, 850 
Manséle Shoals Canal.......«<<<<<<«<<- eauitesia golaleg aaa basnaiee 5h, SS7 
Red River -_-_- ‘ le 6 in Lee 1. 694 


Aside from soft coal, as near as can be estimated, the average 
haul was from 80 to 100 miles on the various rivers. The sa 
coal is repeatedly recounted. 

In order to show the wisdom of Townsend’s advice to stop 
short in this carnival of engineering extravagance, I call atten- 
tion to projects showing investments by the Government prior to 


hie 





1917 and actual commerce returns, counting average traffic 
throughout. 
4 Appro- 1915 actual! 
Deserted waterways oat Mt d. { commerce 
Tons. 
U pper Missouri. Nadie Wagan as ne eecaaaauh wearen $3, 234,083 $$ 
ee NO ENR Dn Son ld dvataddedeneedeanrkaavmal 1,655, 295 | 1,039 
CNN BEDOON GS BIR, ci iccwccdncesdcastencatuckceusann 6, 166, 767 | 16,354 
ee weiwer, Ark... below Pulte. ... a. .cccccacecescscccccce 2, S74, 6S7 14,235 
a | SSR ree Ss ca bagucade ane Renae ten ads 2, 492, 287 | 1,571 
DEM oon ta igocccecndddcauweacacaceneecdaamenaian | 3,990,000 | : 
Arkansas, Ark | 3,823,336 | 12,143 
Ouachita, Ark 4,212, 869 | 14,899 
Wels HOUR Camel AW se ooo. ccs cicwcncanccencsens 4,632,975 | 7, 982 
SEIS HUME, BO ied ca dctacddeadecwel-anhoeaenk ; 7,657,803 | 7,656 
ey NE ac cccneeisaddessavedceesnadbvartanees 4,550 } 5, S87 


30, OOO } 


These few “ projects ” have absorbed nearly $45,000,000 under 
the advice of Army engineers, in order to produce an aggregate 
actual commerce of a little more than 80,000 tons, or practically 
2 per cent of the 1915 waterway commerce handled at the harbor 
of Ashland, Wis., or less than one-half of 1 per cent of the com- 
merce handled at any one of several lake ports that may be 
named. 

During 1914, 1915, and 1916 approximately one-half of the en- 
tire amount given to all waterways was for a few river and 
canal projects. The balance was divided among about 270 or 
more projects, of which 20 genuine waterways disclosed 1913 
traffic as follows: 


10 ocean harbors. Tons. 10 lake harbors. 


! 


| 
| 
26, 267,335 | 





New York (estimated) .....} 100,009,009 || Superior-Duluth........... 1), 875,00) 
PREGOIDOIB «.... .«. crccceces Chicago-Calumet........... } 13,275,000 
Boston (estimated)..... «---| 20,000,000 |} Milwaukee......... 17.00) 
Baltimore. ......ccccccccees| 14,781,942 || Ashland. . 623,309 
PME niceccececcsonsssaneal 17,349,942 |} Ashtabula 15, 743, 373 
Savannah.......seceeseeeee| 3,154,089 || Cleveland .. 16, 188, 0 

Now Orleans... ...c<cccces 6,442,932 || Buffalo. . | 18,920,8 

OL Saar ea Ae 0 dt cnakucdasebadaes oa 340,071 
SAT WENO. « caddcavecess 9,353, 530 || Marquette ........ccce- | _3,852,22) 
Portland, Orez......+- eae 4,923, 902 || Soo Cattal ...ccccocccececes- | 70,714,344 





Approximately 200,000,000 tons of waterway commerce was 
handled at the 10 ocean ports, and, allowing for duplications, 
one-half that amount at the 10 lake poris. Presumably the com- 
meree was carried on the average 200 to 500 miles, counting 
ocean and lake traffic. but, like some other waterway statistic 
no definite figures are available. 

The significance of the comparisons will not be overlooked. 
Ten ocean ports handled fifty times the actual commerce car 
ried on 10 river projects that annually receive about half of 
the average waterway bill, and these same rivers floated only 
about 4 per cent of the commerce counted at 10 lake ports. 

COST TO THB GOVERNMENT FOR FLOATING , 


The cost to the Government for furnishing a waterway for 
inland commerce per ton is not definitely settled as to method 
of computation and only approximate results can be reached, 
because the amount properly chargeable to investinent interest 
is variously estimated, although annual maintenance is sure and 
certain, Excluding floatable timber and sand, usually hauled 
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short distances, the following estimates have been made on the 
several rivers and canals noted: 


Ohio River (excluding 
Ouachita i 
Warrior and Tombicbee___ 
Upper Mississ 

Lower Mississi 

Arkansas 

Hennepin 

Missour! iia tii thin titans miele alain 
Muscle Shoals (Tennessee) 

Arausas Pass Canal 

Brazos _.... _ 

ted ; cumhatetetbs dabemani wise mapennnmenmmameimeamma ein 

Muscle Shoats (proposed) 

big Sandy, Ky--- 

It is interesting to note that in round numbers the following 
estimate of expenditures per mile have been made by the Gov- 
ernment on three waterways with a continued loss in commerce: 

Per mile. 


$100, 000 
86, 000 
40, 000 


coal, 


$40 per ton) 


Lower Mississippi, 1,000 mires, at , 

Ohio River to Missouri River, 200 miles, at 
Upper Mississippi, 600 miles, at.-- 

Ohio River, 1,000 miles, at- 60, 000 
Lower Missouri, 400 miles, at.___- 40, 000 


Government canal investmeuts, all indorsed by the Chief of 
Engineers, are proportionately wasteful: 
Per mile. 
$126, 000 


Hennepin Canal, 60 miles, at 
p , P 175, 000 


Muscle Shoals, 26 miles, at 
Muscle Shoals, proposed, 26 miles. at_-_.----------- 560, 000 
Chesapeake & Delaware Canal, proposed, 13 miles, at 1, 530, 000 

The above river and canal projects are small waterways that 
float an insignificant commerce compared with the investment. 
Can any condemnation of our wasteful purposeless waterway 
policy compare with a brief statement of expenditures past, 
present, and prospective? 

Criminal waste is involved in public extravagance at this time. 
The whole river and harbor scheme of supporting wasteful omni- 
bus bills is bad at any time, but of all times it can not now be 
forgiven by the taxpaying public. 

The committee chairman asks us to take the case to the “ bar 
of public opinion.” 

I am frank to say that I will not quote some press comments 
because of severe strictness on the committee and on the 
chairman who stands sponsor for this bill. The American public 
is tired of the “ pork barrel,” and practically every influential 
newspaper and magazine in the country has voiced its con- 
demnation repeatedly. I have made no effort to sound public 
opinion on the subpect, but herewith attach several editorials 
that carry their own arguments as to a public estimate of the 
merits or demerits of this bill and all others of like character. 


A Voice THAT 1s HEARD BY HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS DAILY, 
{From the Chicago Tribune, Chicago, Ill., June 16, 1917.] 
THE WHY AND WHEREFORE OF PORK. 


We sympathize with the attitude that pours out vials of wrath on 
Congress for passing pork legislation. With others, we feel inclined to 
vall the Representatives hard names for appropriating $30,000 for re- 
moving water hyacinths from the rivers of five Southern States. We 
are in hearty accord with the fight that is being made against the new 
$27,009,000 rivers and harbors pork barrel. But the people of this 
country should remember that Congress is not initially or entirely to 
blame. 

We may talk about the war-time extravagance of Congress all we 
please, but that does not aiter the fundamental fact that some hundreds 
of congressional districts are aiding and abetting that extravagance. 
We get excited about the action of our Congressmen and forget all 
about the pressure from the communities that send them to Washington. 

There would be no pork legislation if there were not large sections of 
the country which demand it. No rivers and herbors bili could be passed 
except by distributing the “fat” around the country. It is a species 
of national bribery. No Member of Congress would vote for such a 
disgraceful biil if his district was not “taken care of” in some way or 
another. 

The present bill provides for expenditures in at least 400 parts of the 
country. One would judge from the support that is being mustered 
for its passage that these communities don’t know yet that we are at 
war. If we assume they realize the seriousness of our national situa- 
tion, what condemnation can be too strong for the selfishness that keeps 
Army dredges and engineers in this country when they are needed = 
France, to say nothing of the great waste of money ? 

Congressman FREAR is again marshaling statistics to prove the folly 
of our rivers and harbers appropriation. They are convincing and un- 
answerable. They have always been conyincing and unanswerable. 
But just now we need not concern oursélves so much with statistics as 
with the national or sectional state of mind that will tolerate pork. 
The attitude of a community toward the pork barrel is a test of its 
patriotism. veg | patriotic district will renounce its “share” of the 
and = he same renunciation from Congress and the rest of 
the country. 


Tod AT THE Bar OF PUBLIC OPINION. 
{From the New York Tribune, Monday, June 11, 1917.] 
PORK, 


nents of “pork” in the House of Representatives have mad 
‘beginning in their fight against’ the river and harbor bill, mas. 
querading as a preparedness measure. Not so bad, becanse not s6 all 
inclusive of “ pork,” as the bill which was defeated in the Senate at the 


. Spared 
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last session, the present measure is, nevertheless, by no menn< t} 
of bill which should be enacted when the country needs every jy) 
every dollar at work to full yalue. It contains some items’ w} 
genuine preparedness proposals, such as the appropriation for }., 
improvement here, intended to furnish safe entrance to the Pr, 
Navy Yard for the biggest battleships either from the Sound 6) 
ocean. But its sponsor, Mr. SMALL, has had to admit that somo . 
projects are “ more intimately associated ” with national defens 
others—that is, that there still remain in the bill some of th, 
honored pieces of “ pork,” political grabs which it is now soug} 
away with on the plea of patriotism. 
mx No such grab should have a chance of succeeding, now of a]! tip 
The country is preparing to levy many drastic taxes, and is offeri; 
huge bond issue in order to raise funds to carry on its share 
war. Nobody can foretell how long the war will last or ¢ 
ee the authorities may be driven to obtain money to pr it 
cconomy 1s being urged on private individuals; States and municiy 
ties are giving up temporarily improvements and public works: which «>. 
desirable and necessary, so that the money and workers thus rejos: 
may be diverted to uses more strictly emergency uses. The Natio: 
no money to waste in making surveys for projects which wil! ney 
carried out or for “improvements” to creeks where rowbcats ar 
prevailing type of craft. 

Every doubtful item—and, according to some of the bill's opponent 
a good many of the proposals in it are doubtful—should be eliming: 
before it is voted on. If they are not, the measure ought to suffer tho 
fate of its predecessor, and the country will be left without certain 
much-needed improvements to its harbors and waterways because some 
speedy politicians cared more for “ pork” than for the Nation's ne 
sities. 


[From the World’s Work, June, 1917.] 
PORK AND PATRIOTISM. 


: Congress, in the main, has shown an admirable attitude in the present 

situation ; yet certain Members of both Houses are evidently prepared 
to obtain such advantage as they can for their localities. The p 
barrel instinct is probably the most deep-seated in the congressignua| 
psychology; even America’s greatest international crisis has not su- 
ceeded in stifling it. A number of bills, introduced early in the present 
session may be taken as fairly illustrating the sort of thing against 
which we must be perpetually on guard. Representative ———., of Now 
York wants $10,000,000 for the development of an intercoasta! canal 
alone the Atlantic and $20,000,000 for improving New York Harbor for 
naval purposes. Senator ————, of New ge asks $200,000 for 
target range and camp in the Great Picrce Meadow in New Jer 
Representative , of Nebraska, demands $100,000 to pave a so- 
called military road from Fort Crook to Fort Omaha, and $2,000,000 
to establish a military service school at Fort Crook. Mr. ——, of 
California, would appropriate $3,500,000 to build a military road from 
Los Angeles to Lakeview, Oreg., and Mr. — , from the same State, 
thinks the Nation should spend $1,000,000 for a munition plant at 
Benicia and $200,000 on a storehouse at the same place. 

Some of these proposals, possibly all of them, may have great milit 
importance in our conflict with the German Empire. We may safely 
presume, however, that the best military opinion will hardly indors 
them all. But this is not the point at issue. The bills emphasi: 
preciodly the way in which we can not fight a victorious war. We hay: 
voted $7,000,000,000 for war purposes, not to establish a new congres- 
sional grab-bag, but to — the resources indispensable in attaining 
our military end. That Senators and Congressmen should regard this 
as a huge fund for parceling among their districts is not surprisinc: 
but these Senators and Congressmen are not military experts, and thei 
judgment as to where military roads and coastal canals and munition 
factories will best promote the public welfare has little value. Pro! 
ably, in the present temper of the Naticn, all these private schemes for 
spending public money will have little consideration. [In that spirit 
and material housecleaning which the United States will undergo asa 
result of the present crisis, the pork-barrel tendency should be sup- 
pressed, along with much of our other outgrown political and 
mental lumber; and the country should, therefore, insist that Congress 
scotch its earliest appearance in this present session. 


A PowrrFvuL Votce From THE Bar OF PUBLic Orinios 
[From the New York Sun, Jan. 30, 1917.] 
PORK-BARREL BILLS. 


Representatives in Congress who oppose the two primest pi 
pork—the public building and river and harbor bills—put th 
of the United States in their debt. So unmistakable was the a 
of the Members that 132 Congressmen rallied together in fic 
against the river and harbor bill. Both bills can be, and mus! | 
feated in the Senate. It is generally known that several! Senato: 
ae themselves to accomplish the rejection of the biils in th« 
ouse. This pledge can not be considered a private matter. It i 
entleman’s agreement made with the whole country. Its exisiouc 
= publicly recorded, and general attention should be fix 
existence at this time. 
the pledge. 

The ammunition supplied by Mr. Frear in the debates in ili 
is unlimited and of the highest pomsreting quality. If it 
neither bill can possibly pass the Senate. 


ANOTHER VoIcn From THE Bar oF PuBiic OPINION. 
{From the Indianapolis Star, Indianapolis, Ind., Mar. 2°, 
“NO TIME FOR PORK.” 


Attention is called to the fact that a.strenuous effort will b 
to put the “pork” bills through at the extra session of Congress. /"° 
present is no time to fritter away the people’s money. The Represea'’ 
tives and Senators should be more patriotic at this time. 

The $39,000,000 river and harbor bill and the $38,000,000 pubs 
building bill were blocked in the closing days of the last Senate. This 
are certain to bob up next month. Not all the items included can '° 
termed as “pork.” Mazuy river and harbor projects are in the interes’ 
of the public and should be provided for. The same may be said % 
some proposals on the building list. ; -_ 

But the two bills include a large number of expenditures th: t at 
not needed and should be avoided. The country is about (0 spl” 
large sums in ess and military operations, and should by 
every bit of waste that is ible, The so-called ~ po! 
measures should be trimmed to the limit. 


govern- 


There is no difficulty whatever in carry! 1g 


ra 
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A Most CONSERVATIVE VOICE—PORK INVITES PITY, 
{From the Washington Star, May 27, 1917.) 
T.IB HOUSE, 

some persons are denouncing ‘he House Others are pitiying it. Poor 
old House! Once so powerful. Now so impotent. Once the cynosure 
of all eyes when important legislation was in the making. Now the 
object of mild curiosity. Real interest is awakened only when the Sen- 
ate has business in hand. Nobody expects the House to do more than 
cut out something m the rough for the Senate or a conference committee 
to put into finished shape. And so on. 

n politics we must always allow for exaggerations. There are exag- 
gerations in this sort of talk about the House. It is not nearly so 
poorly off as its critics describe. On occasions, when it rouses and gets 
into its stride, it is still a husky and forceful body. 

And yet it must be admitted that in the matter of popular interest 
the House has of late years been losing to the Senate. The Senate bas 
been oftensr in the sd pay it has been doing some notable things. 
Some very stirring episodes have been staged in its Chamber, Some fili- 
busters, with far-reaching effects, have been conducted there. All the 
cnecesstul fights on “pork” have been waged there. In many thirgs 
ihe Senate has shown high quality for courage, ability, and general 
legislative resources. : 

The House is itself responsible for whatever loss of prestige it has 
sustained. In curtailing the powers and importance of the Speaker, re- 
ducing him to the proportions of a presiding officer only, and tn limit- 
ng debate too often and too or thereby giving countenance to 
the charge from the outside that Members wasted time with their 
tongues, it inflicted injury upon itself. 

The wonder is that the House does not resume its old form. There 
never was a ezar in the Speaker's chair. Randall and Reed and Crisp 
and Cannon knew how to handle a gavel and promote business, but 
none was a tyrant in office. Under all of them excellent legislative re- 
sults were obtained and wide interest in House proceedings maintained. 
There was some denunciation but no pitying of that body in the public 
comment. The Speaker should again be the second officer in influence 
under the Government, and have full scope for the exercise of talents 
associable with his place, 


— 


Goop ADVICE FROM THE NORTHWEST. 
{From the Minneapolis ‘Tribune, Minneapolis, Minn., Apr. 15, 1917.] 
‘SWAT THE PORK-BARREL GANG.” 


This is a good time for the new Congress to resolve to take a stiff 
rap at the heads of ‘ pork-barrel” cormorants every time they are 
raised above the surface Southern pork hunters who are rampantly 
eager to dump millions of gold—mostly northern gold—into southern 
wayside crecks, bayous, and rivers already are on the job, licking their 
chops. It is probable, moreover, that another $38,000,000 public- 
buildings bill, Iike the one that falled of passage in the last Congress, 
will be introduced. 

The people gladly will take care of the bill for whatever expenditures 
are necessary to improve rivers and harbors for public-defense purposes. 
Millions for that kind of defense but not a cent for “pork” tribute 
should be the slogan at this time when the burden for war purposes will 
be heavy enough. 

Fortunately the country has some vigilant Congressmen on guard 
to “show up” the rapacity of the pork seekers. Representative FrREAR 
says the agencies pushing “ pork-barrel” legislation are the lobby, 
locality interests, and Army engineers, ‘who give certificates of good 
haracter to unworthy wasteful projects.” By the kind of effort he, 
Senator Kenyon, of Iowa, and others have put forth against omnibus 
appropriation bills the Federal Treasury has been shielded against 
projected raids aggregating many millions. He sounds the warning, 
however, that the fight must go en; that the evils will not be eliminated 
until the wasteful system of making appropriations is wiped ont. 


From tHe Bar OF PUBLIC OPINION. 
{From Christian Science Monitor, Boston, Jan, 23, 1917.] 
THE FIGHT AGAINST EXTRAVAGANCE. 


The majority members of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors have 
reported for passage a bill calting for the appropriation of $38,000,000. 
Despite the determined ee of the minority members of the 
committee friends of the bill say it will pase the House. * * * 

It is high time, with the Government secking new objects of taxation 
in order to sup iy the constant drain, that men should come forward 
and put an end to the bolstering of official tenure by sending to the 
Deine distriet money to be wasted in so-called public projects. 


A Strroxe Vorce Wita THe SAMe TONE. 
[From the Milwaukee Sentinel, Mij/waukee, Wis., June 16, 1917.] 
SOME PERSISTENT PORKERS, 

The minority report of the House committee on the revised rivers 
and harbors appropriation concludes as follows: 

The minority are convinced that the only items that can be justified 
at this time are of two classes. First, items of maintenance for meri- 
torious projects that would retain the present channel depths or are of 
such commercial importance as to require continual attention. Second 
such harbor improvements as are of value and Importance in the general 
plan of better preparedness, considering both the commercial require- 
ments and naval needs. 

Unless the bill is materially amended along the lines suggested in 
this report, the minority of the committee believe that no rivers and 
wa legislation should be passed in this critical time of our national 


The second classification calls for special attention, as it goes to the 
root of discussion as to the character of this bill. 

The bill may be characterized as largely an attempt to obtain pork 
wer — oe, 

e attempt is made to smuggle through a variety of pork items in 
this bill under « general pretense of military and naval preparedness. 
_ Some items justly come onder that head. Others have no more rela- 
in Ae ost 8 ect, OF nen 7 taeeenel im [ovements ae merit 
y, y have to deepening s in Mars. 

The bill was defeated in the Senate some months ago, to the great 
relief and satisfaction of the publi¢, but here it is again in the House 
with most of its former im ections on its head, and a dishonest pre- 


tense that it i: , 
pecans t is in gefieral furtherance of the Nation’s preparedness 








It will be thoroughly expurgzied of pork on the lines above suggested 
by the minority report, or the pubiie will know the reason why. 

Congressman FrRear and his associates who are fighting to eliminate 
the pork and to save the public from these gross local and sectional 
grabs at its bank ro:l, are assured of the approval of the general public, 
and should get the open and emphatic support of the press as a notices 
to the pork hunters that their gauzy pretense of preparedness will not 
be allowed to deceive the country. 

Should this bill, pork and all, be enacted, the operation will suggest 
the spectacle of the United States Government warning the puble 
against war-time extravagance and at the samé time squandering the 
money of the public on the notorious form of extravagance odiously 
knowns as pork. 

If there ever was a time when it would be obviously and grot: squely 
wrong to tax the American for pork it is this time. 

Millions for defense, aot a penny for pork! 


PUBLIC OPINION IN MINNESOTA. 
[From the Minneapolis Journal, Minneapolis, Minn., Apr. 2, 1917.] 
PORK HUNTERS ACTIVE EVEN NOW. 


Not even the pendency of the tremendous questions of war can serve 
to restrain the appetites of the pork hunters in Congress. The summon 
ing of the Sixty-fifth Congress in extra session to-day is to them merely 
an opportunity to resuscitate the great pork bills that fell by the way- 
side in the final session of the last Congress. 

Senator RANspELL, of Louisiana, president of the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress, declared a week ago that a river and harbor 
bill would be introduced and pushed energetically in the extra session. 
Representative Jamps A. Frear, of Wisconsin, gives warning that an- 
other public-buildings bill and river and harbor bill prebably identical 
with the $38,000,000 measures that failed of passage in the last Con- 
gress will be introduced in the extra session. 

Senator RANSDELL gives as the reason for the rivers and harbors 
measure that there is pressing need of certain harbor tmprovements as 
a matter of national defense. No doubt. But the old items for deep- 
ening southern creeks and scooping out southern bayous will doubtless 
make their appearance again and will be made a condition for the 
passage of the bill. 

Tt will be remembered that Senator Kpnyon, of Iowa, endeavored to 
substitute a porkl-ss measure providing for the necessary improvement 
of big harbors when the old bill was up. But it was Senator RAns- 
DELL who blocked the way—the same Senator who is now so solicitous 
for these necessary improvements. 

Patriotism should crowd pork off the legislative track in this Con- 
gress, 


ANOTHER STRONG CLEAN-CuT OPINION, 
{From the Post, Chicago, I11., May 19, 1917.) 
ALL RIGHT—TAX “ PORK,” TOO, 


The Ilouse yesterday by a vote of 123 to 54 refused to strike ont the 
section of the war-tax bill designed to levy a retroactive tax of one- 
third the amount of last year’s income levies. 

All right. Lets adopt this unheard-of business principle. 

But let’, carry it through. 

Let’s put It on one side of the ledger as well as the other. 

If we are going to charge on last year's figures, let us also economize 
on last year’s figures. 

Let us repeal at once the miilions that Congress brazenly voted into 
“pork” despite the ~hadows of war that hung over the country. 

Let us repeal the appropriations for the rivers and harbors bill. 

Let us repeal the appropriations for the flood-control bill. 

Let us repeal the appropriations for the public-buildings bill. 

It Is pointed out that there was on March 1, 1917, $32,000,000 avail- 
able for rivers and harbors work under last year’s appropriations. On 
top of this the same Congress that is voting retroactive income taxes 
is trying to slip through a littie bill for $27,000,000 more “ pork.” 

The great majority of all this work is political waste, pure and sim- 
ple. Everybody knows it. Congress knows it. The ConGresstonaL 
Record proves it. The small portion of these improvements which are 
not waste can well wait tneir time. War needs must take precedence 
over them. 

Millions upon iillions of dollars were voted away wastefully by 
Congress last year. If last vear’s incomes are to be taxed, last year’s 
congressional extravagance should be taxed out of existence. 

Why should the average citizen have a post-facto burden upon him 
and the congressional wasters still enjoy their post-facto pic? 


AN OPINION OF THE SAME TONE. 
{From the Courier-Journal, Jan, 19, 117.] 
FOR GREATER WAHOO. 

Among the projects included in the 1913 public-building bill was a 
pene building for the town of Wahoo; population, 2,168. Wahoo, 
t seems, is in Nebraska. The name no doubt ts an Indian war whoop 
or some other exclamatory expression from the throat of an 
aborigine * * *. 

The general feeling among villagers and hill-billy Congressmen ic 
that one good chunk of pork desires another. Until public-lbuildings 
(and rivers and harbors) appropriations are put upon a business basis 
and removed forever from logrolling politics we shall continue to waste 
many millions in projects for which there is no earthly purpose upon 
the part of Congress beyond that of favoring Members who need public 
buildings in their campaigns 

In the meantime the ee will look to President Wilson to veto the 
scandalous bill now pending unless it shall be radically cut down 


OTHER OPINIONS THatr Carry Weisirr, 
[From the Evening Mail, New York, Jan. 27 
THE FREE SPENDER, 


On the final day of the public-building hill came a striking ilinstre 
tion in Congress. Mr. Frear of Wisconsin, an opponent of © pork, 
= pointing out the slices for which Mr. -—————- of Tennessee was 
asking. Pits 

He ache for a public building at Jefferson City, a town of 1,328 popu 
lation. In 1915 the receipts reached only $4,771 for stamp sales. He 
aske for @ building in the village to cost $160,000. Not only had Mr. 
asked for this building; he was proud of it. Amid the approval 
of his colleagues he made the following confession of faith: | am not 
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an economist and never have been. [Laughter.} I want to tell the 
gentleman that I never vote against an appropriation and never vote 
for a tax. |Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. -- and his friends will have to vote for taxes now. They 
first voted $38,000,000 for public buildings and yesterday voted $38,000,- 
000 for river and harbor improvements. They did this in the face of the 
statement of the Secretary of the Treasury that the Government will 
require $370,000,000 in new taxes 


[From the News, Santa Barbara, Cal., Jan. 30, 
MORE ABOUT PORK. 


The institution of “ pork” is about as bad an institution as there is 
in this country. For years it has existed and for years the public 
funds have been filched in order that the Representatives from this, 
that, or the other part of the country might be rewarded for their 
efforts and the people of their districts might be fed upon a false glory. 
Some day, and the News hopes that may not be far distant, a champion 
of honesty will stand up and fight “ pork”; the institution as an 
institution will be cast out from our system of government; the public 
funds will be spent as they should be spent, for merit and not for favor; 
and the country at large will be far better off. 

The public waterways have long been the bait by which much “ pork” 
has been hooked from the Federal Government, * * * 

If the Government must annually spend nearly $50,000,000 in im- 
proving the rivers and harbors of this country there should be appointed 
a commission of intelligent and competent men to investigate. If it 
is true, as charged, that the Army engineers placed in control of much 
of the engineering work have not done their work competently, then 
private engineers suould be employed. The rivers and harbors to be 
improved should not be selected as rewards to the districts but should 
be selected because they are the logical rivers and harbors demanding 
Government aid. Furthermore, it would be wise for the commission 
to map out a comprehensive and systematic program of improvement. 
As appropriations are made te-day there is nelther rhyme nor reason 
to em, 
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AN OPINION FROM A CLOSE OBSERVER. 
{From the Washington Times, Monday, June 11, 1917.] 
PIGS UNDER THE FENCE. 

Half the ingenuity, determination, and persistence that are applied in 
Congress to selfish local ends would put the Nation on a sound basis 
if they were directed by clear heads and true hearts. The spectacle of 
Congressman trying to slip their pork through or under the obstructions 
raised by the present world crisis is one that excites a certain admira- 
tion for the amount of energy thus misapplied. 

Chairman SMALL, in introducing the river and harbor bill, declared 
Stoutly that every item ‘“ constitutes an ene either of commerce 
or of national defense.””’ Manufacturing emergencies is about the easi- 
est thing in the world. When a Representative asked if the new 
projects were “intimately associated with the question of national 
defense in a military way,” itn accordance with Secretary Baker’s 
directions, Mr. SMALL admitted that *“‘some of the items are more intl- 
mately associated than others.”” He might have said with equal accu- 
racy that the longest way round is the shortest way home. Boston is 
nearer New York than San Francisco. 

Representative Frear, of Wisconsin, estimated that peperetas was 
not related to a quarter of the projects. It is probably a generous 
estimate. There is no disposition to stop the supply of any absolutely 
necessary commercial need. But Chairman SMALL himself admitted 
that only a third of the projects for which surveys were asked would 
finally be carried through. Mr. Lenroor asked why Government engi- 
neers should waste their time making so many useless surveys, to which 
there was no answer. 

The Congressmen who are trying to get through their pet measures 
in spite of the Nation’s disapproval have not waked up yet. It is the 
business of the best elements among their own constituents—those who 
are = hungry for pork—-to wake them as rudely and as suddenly as 
possible, 


OtuER CONSERVATIVE OPINIONS. 
{From the Philadelphia Inquirer, May 8, 1917.] 
MILLIONS FOR DEFENSE—NONE FOR GRAPT. 


We are in a prodigal frame of mind. The sentiment of the Nation 
is expressed in the famous toast, “ Millions for defense but not one 
penny for tribute.” The President, Congress, the State legislatures, the 
city authorities everywhere, and the people are in the mood to go the 
limit in protecting the lives and the property of citizens and in sus- 
taining the honor of the country. This is fine. It proves that loyalty 
and patriotism still burn in the breasts of the American people. En- 
thusiasm is necessary. Without it little or =e can be accomplished 
in this world. It is especially necessary in times like the present. But 
there is no reason why prudence and common sense should not go arm 
in arm with love of country. 

In a word, we should spend millions and billions for defense, but at 
the same time firmly resolve that not one penny of the war appropria- 
tions should go for graft. To carry out this purpose means unre- 
lenting care and watchfulness. In war times there are bound to be 
some vultures on the lookout for easy money. It is the duty of the 
executives and legislators to use every means in their power to prevent 
waste and extravagance and thievery. 

For instance, a $27,000,000 river and harbor bill is about to be 
Jaunched by the Rivers and Harbors Committee of the House. Such a 
bill seems to be necessary to meet existing conditions. It is understood 
to have the approval of the President and the Secretary of War, be- 
cause it provides for certain harbor needs in connection with our ships. 
So far, so good. But it is a notorious fact that omnibus bills of this 
character in the past have been utilized as a means of distributing 
* pork ” in certain congressional districts, 

Every dollar of this money which is proven necessary for the actuai 
needs of the country, or for the successful prosecution of the war, 
should be ae but not a penny of it should be allowed to go 
out of the Treasury for projects which will not bear the closest scru- 
tiny—for schemes that are nothing more nor less than raids upon the 
money chest of the Nation. ; : 

The Page for sifting out the good from the bad or the un- 
necessary rests with the Members of Congress. Appropriate a’l the 
millions that may be needed, but satisfy the taxpayers that not a penny 
is to go for * pork.” 

That will be real patriotism, 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


{From the Milwaukee Free Press. Friday, Jan. 5, 
MAY WE HOPE, MR. PRESIDENT? 
A great, an epoch-making opportunity tor President Wilson. 


It has been nearly a generation since su American Executive had ¢), 
courage to veto a “ pork-barrel’”’ bill. ‘ihe usual course at the Whi 
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House has been to deplore these annual raids on the Treasury, and th; 
to sign the current measure on the ground that, after all, it contain, 
many necessary and valuable appropriations. 

The President fell in with the co 
“pork” to h 


Of course, this was buncombe, 
gressional purpose because of (he political value of the 
party. 

The time for action was not the eleventh hour of the session, why, 
the bill was finally railroaded through to the President, but while + 
grab was in the framing. 

Therefore, Mr, Wilson’s opportunity exists to-day. 

He has expressed himself, like other Presidents, as opposed to * 
barrel” legislation and the omnibus bills by which it is accomplished 

But he has also expressed his opposition to other abuses—say, |}, 
spoils system—and yet when a spoils bill has come to him for signaty: 
he has signed it—under protest. It has been the same with the © po: 
barrel’ measures submitted to him during the past four years. 

Will Woodrow Wilson have the courage to take this stand and 
politics go hang? 

Yor nearly four years he has had the opportunity to get behi 
the movement to do away with the omnibus method of appropriatio: 
the bulwark of the ‘‘ pork barrel.”’ For nearly four years he has | 
in a position to defend the Treasury against political raids, to p! 
appropriations for public works upon a scientific and economical bas 

ut he has done neither the one nor the other. 

President Wilson, elected for a second term, should feel supe: 
to the necessity of that political maneuvering which so seriously mar: 
his first administration. 

May we not therefore be justified in cherishing the hope that 
time he wili play the man, the true public servant, and give the 
de grace to the “ pork barrel’? 

A united country will stand back of him in the event. 


{From Leslie’s Weekly, New York City, Feb. 8, 1917.] 
THE ANNUAL “ PORK” RAIDS. 


That millions are wasted each year in reckless appropriations is : 
secret. The public buildings bill is the most glaring example. Alt: 
this, and even more important in the aggregate amount, are inde!er 
sible items in the river and harbor bill. Representative Frear, of Wi 
consin, who has led the fight against “‘ pork ’’ measures in the Louse, 
speaking of the lack of systematic waterway development, claims that 
of $900.000,000 already spent the larger part has been wasted 
that the commerce has ateeeny declined on the “improved” wate: 
ways. ‘Commerce on the Miss a Ohio. Missouri, Tennessee, Cun 
berland, and inland waters generally, excepting deep waterways, his 
diminished on the different streams from 80 to 90 per cent during th: 

ast 40 years.” For the same period the Mississippi has_ received 

159 v00,000, the Ohio $60,000,000, and the Missouri $22,000,000 
Proportionately large amounts have been expended on other streams. 

The remedy for this wastage 1s well known. There should be an 
abandonment of omnibus bills and each item in the appropriations | 
made to stand or fali on its individual merits. 


ANOTHER MOLDER OF PUBLIC OPINION. 
{From the Sun, New York City, Dec. 30, 1916.) 
WHAT PORK MEANS, 


The income of the United States consists of about a billion dollar 
derived from three principal sources. From the customs duties th 
Government gets about $200,000,000 a year. Internal revenue yield 
about $400,000,000. The third large item is $300,000,000 of postal 
revenues. This third item cancels itself, for the post office spen-* 
all it earns. 

It will be seen that the main reliance of the Federal Governme:i' 
upon the customs and such direct and indirect taxes as it may ley) 
Any lessening of one makes imperative an increase of the other. & 
tariffs are lowered income taxes must make up the loss. If the Go\ 
ernment faces a shortage of any considerable proportions it mu- 
either raise duties on imported goods or multiply the taxes on its cili 
zens. The Democratic policy has always been to keep tariffs down 
The Democratic Party has followed this principle in the face of rapid 
rising governmental expenses, with the result that the country is no 
taxed in ways never known before except in time of war. 

In time of war! The phrase suggests immediately the critical situ 
tion of this country in respect of taxation and revenue. A _ prude! 
man lives within his income and is careful not to overstrain the sourc-> 
of that income lest an emergency tind him unable to cope with extrac! 
dinary expenditures and leave him bankrupt. A prudent country !i\ 
within its income and is careful not to overstrain the sources of thi! 
income, lest war, unprovoked, maybe, but not always to be avert: 
find the public purse unable to meet instant, incessant, and tremeni 
“ee. . 

f we have war taxes in peace times, what shall we do for mone) 
war times? 

If we waste our income and credit for crossroads post offices a: 
creek dredging in time of peace, how shall we raise money in tin: 
war? 

There is a limit both to the credit of the United States and the ia. 
able resources of the United States. That limit used to be thought 
be a far bound. It is not so far away as it used to be, and at the cost 
of war to-day it might be reached and exceeded in the midst of | 
struggle. 

Every Congressman who votes for pork strikes a blow at the delet 
of his country. 

Every Congressman who votes for more and higher taxes to pay tv 
pork is aiding the possible enemies of his country. : 

Every American who sanctions extravagance in government or !' 
private life, who is. complaisant in the waste of public moneys, wh 
votes for Congressmen who waste those moneys, or who permits sti 
waste to go on unrebuked is unfaithful to his country. 


A PHILOSOPHICAL AND POINTED OPINION. 
{From the Christian Science Monitor, Jan. 22, 
THE ROOT OF THE “ PORK" EVIL, 


There has been for years in the United States, even in quartcr- 
where the rights and dignities of the individual States are most jeii 
ously asserted and defended, a disposition te throw upon the Federal 
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Government the cost of improvements which it should not be calle a 
npon to bear. The false belief that the Nation should do for the State 
oy the community what the State or the community should do and had 
ietter do for itself is the root of the “ pork evil,” and this belief has 
heen strengthened by success so often that it has come to be regarded 
a true conception of the contract upon which the national federa 
Constituencies have long expected their Representatives 
rom Washington, and Con- 


ress 


‘ion is based. h 
n Congress “to bring something home” : ; 
wressmen from certain districts have as long believed that their su 

statesmen could best be established by “ bringing things home. 

In reality such achievements as have been scored in this respect 
may be counted for !oss rather than gain by the districts concerned, 
rhrough dependence on Federal appropriations, the people of the 
vistriets have in uumerous instances neglected to do for themselves 


ihose things = would have turned the tide of prosperity in their 
avor. ‘“ Waiting for Congress’ to do something accounts for arrested 
progress in many a once-promising community. Rivers are neglected, 
anals are left unfinished, harbors remain unimproved, everything 
waits until such a time as Congress shall grant an appropriation. 


Meanwhile the alert, independent, and self-dependent rival community 
nas gone into its own pockets and made its own improvements and has 
~own and become rich. s 

‘Waiting for Congress to do something” is on a par with the wait- 
nc of Mr. Wilkins Micawber for “something to turn up.’ It is a 
lighting weakness, The community that exists in the hope that Con- 
eress will “do something” for it “some day” has failure written in 
large letters across it. Just as soon as congressional districts and their 
Representatives realize that the “ pork” appropriation is an affliction 
ather than a blessing the present system of logrolling will come to 
n end, 

rhe United States is immensely wealthy, and it could doubtless 
pend, without feeling it, far more than it does now on useless “ im- 
provements’ or on improvements tbat are purely local; but morally 
it can not afford to give countenance to the use of public moneys for 
the payment of political debts. 

When all is said, if there is any real distinetion the Government 
can better afford to grant than the congressional district can afford 
to receive appropriations obtained under false pretenses, or in accord 
ance with a dishonest compact, or without expectation or intention of 
compensating the Nation. No community can derive ultimate prott 
from participation in any form of wrongdoing. 





SEVERAL VOICES FROM THE BAR OF PUBLIC OPINION. 
the Standard Union, Brooklyn, N. Y., Dec, 27, 1916.] 
HEAD OFF TIIESE TREASURY RAIDS. 


The two “pork” measures before Congress, the well-known public- 
buildings bill and the rivers and harbors bill, may not be conspicuous 
because of the aggregate size of the appropriations provided, but un- 
doubtedly they match any heretofore proposed or passed in boidness of 
purpose to raid the Federal! Treasury. 

‘he Mississippi River flood-reclamation bill, which is part and parcel 
of .he raid, its opponents charge with evident reason, provides an 
appropriation of $45,000,000 as a starter. It is not the amount of 
money so much a3 it is the seeming purpose back of the measure, which is 
lleged to be a gigantic real estate deal, That may not be the case, but 
cbviously there is occasion to view this measure with profound suspicion. 

then there are a number of items for public buildings for towns and 
small eities that suggest plain loot. Erecting in communities having 
a few thousand inhabitants costly Federal structures fit for cities many 
times larger is, of course, disgraceful. 

Vortunately a vigorous opposition in and out of Congress is develop- 
ng. and the raiders may find that they can not empty the Treasury as 
as they hope. 


Frei 


easily 


[From the Boston Journal, Saturday, Jan. 6, 
WALT THE PORK GRABBERS. 


rhe only right means of checking the wicked extravagance of the 
pork barrel is to keep the situation before the public and force Con- 
gress to be honest. In this year of dwindling funds and mounting taxes 
the waste of Government money is nothing short of crime. Advertise 
the crime; show it up; watch every Congressman. If the graft incident 
to sectional representation can not be routed by that means, then the 
7 form of representative government is at fault and must be 
changed, 
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the Leader, Cleveland, Ohio, Dec. 
ANOTHER PORK GRAB, 


For four years the Democrats in control of the present and the 
preceeding Congress have been squandering the public money with a 
shamelessness that would have met with a stinging rebuke at the 
recent election if the American people had not been lulled into easy- 
soiling carelessness about Government expense and taxes by the golden 
lavishness of the war prosperity. " 

The Wilson administration has not sanctioned this, but its protests 
have been few and feeble, and it has not exercised its authority and 
influence to stop the brazen and unprecedented exploiting of the pork 
barrel as it has in forcing through pet measures of the President. But 
now that another four years of responsibility rests upon it the situation 
is different. Secretary McAdoo has given solemn warning that next 
year there will be a big deficit in the National Treasury. Up until 
election day there was the possibility that this would have to be met 
by a Republican administration. Now it must be met by the Wilson 
administration. And the meeting will not be a matter to joke about. 
4 In spite of the certainty of this deficit and the full knowledge that 
these pork-barrel raids are ruinous and ought to be made criminal by 
law, the Democrats of the present Congress, especially the southerners, 
are determined to keep them up until the day of adjournment, regard- 
less of consequences. A bill is now being made ready for them appro- 
Priating $35,000,000 for Federal buildings, mostly needless, in addition 
to the millions they have already converted into pork. There is 
On oiet no doubt that in spite of all shaming and denouncing they 
will silently and defiantly vote it through. 

Then that bill will go to President Wilson. Will he sign it, as he did 
others of the same kind when he was a candidate for reelection and 
needed all the political support be could get, or will he veto it against 
the chance that by so doing he will antagonize pork-hunting Representa- 
ives whose votes he will want in the next Congress? The country 
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{From 1916.] 


can only wait and see. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF THE Siruatrion ny a FRA ss Rrerpneses or 
PUBLIC OPIN TON, 
[From the Sun and New York Press, Wedne- Dec. 27, 1916.) 
IN THE SADDILI 
In the Hlouse Committee on Ways and Mean he chairman and 6 of 
the 13 other majority members are southern Deme { 


In the Committee on Appropriations 7 of the Is mai 
are southern Democrats. 

In the Committee on Claims the chairman and tive ‘ \ 
majority members are southern Democrats. 

In the Committee on Flood Control the chairman an 
other majority members are southern Democrats 

In the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads 
and 6 of the other 12 members are southern Democi _ 

In the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds the baat 
and of the other 10 majority members are southern Democrat 

In the Committee on Rivers and Harbors the chairman a 
other 12 majority members are southern Democrats. 

In the Committee on Roads the chairman and 7 of th: 
jority members are southern Democrats. 

_In the Committee on War Claims the chairman 
eight majority members are southern Democrats. 

And in the Committee on Rales, the carbureter o! 
chairman and four of the six other 
Democrats. 

Be good enough to overlook the monotony of phrase and the genera 
statistical aspect of the foregoing paragraphs ; they disclose the truth o 
a situation that is menacing the public funds in the Yreasury and the 
pockets of the taxpayers. ‘There is no use in blinking the fact that the 
southern Democracy is in the saddle and is riding like the devil in a 
fierce raid for pork. There is no disguising the circumstance that th: 
southern Democratic machinery for getting and spending other people’: 
money is at this moment perhaps the most powertul organization of the 
sort that the Capitol ever saw. ‘The time is short. There is no knowing 
what eclipse of opportunity will occur when the Sixty-fourth Congress 
goes out of existence next March and the Sixty-fifth comes in. This Is 
perhaps the last call for the meal that is swiftly attaining the dimen 
sions of a grand gorge. ‘The conviction is growing among the hungry 
that perhaps it is now or never. The Nation is just now beginning t: 
perceive how grandly the southern Democracy rises ta the occasion. 

And there are northern Democrats with the same greed of appetit 

From day to day the Sun has been calling attention, both in thess 
editorial columns and in our illuminating news despatches from Wash 
ington, to the miserable, sordid, disheartening details of the program 
of grab and graft, the earlier numbers of which are now being executed 
in the rooms of the committees constituted as aforesaid. The publi 
buildings bill is just at present most in evidence for the impudence o! 
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the machine. th 
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its unreckoning voracity. We have exhibited the scheme of granite pal 
aces for crossroads hamlets and grandiose Indiana limestone temples 
for obscure southern villages which has been developed. Nearly forty 
millions for Federal buildings, mostly unnecessary, at the time when we 
need submarines for the preservation of the Republic's very life. Pica 
yune graft and selfish local avarice when patriotism is silent. furn 
again to the list in our Washington dispatch of yesterday, and study 
the shameless enterprise of these mounted and spurred pork chaser 
That is but one number of the meridional program of gluttony. light 
after it comes the so-called flood reclamation project, rounded cut to 


forty-five millions under the able supervision of the Flood Contre! Com 
mittee. Right after that the rivers and harbors bill, wrought into 
gigantic shape and largely fashioned on the good old plan of dumping 
Treasury cash into the Cheesequake Creeks of both North and South 

particularly South—in this year of the saddle. And behind the publi 
building hod, the flood-contro! hog, the river and harbor hog, loom the 
yet vaguely portentous forms of certain claim measures of southern 
origin, of which we may or may not have more definite vision as the 
ides of March approach and the urgency of the graft raid increases. It 


is not a single porker the country now beholds marching toward the 
Treasury ; 1t is a whole swinery let loose upon the taxpayers. 
What is the country to do? Remind the responsible leaders of plat 


form promises pledging the Democracy to economical expenditure and 
the removal of oppressive taxes? They are long since calloused to such 
appeals to good faith, to party principle, to ordinary political common 
Point to the imminent deficiency of a hundred and fifty million 
or so, which the men in the saddle cheerfully purpose to double for the 
benefit of themselves and their districts? Why, the cynical answer is 
already on their lips: What the Nick o’ the Woods do we or our con 
stituents care about the deficiepcy if Hazard crossroads gets its lucky 
chance in the shape of a $40,000 Federal building and Akatcho Bayou 
Inlet is put tn the same class as the Panama Canal or New York Harbor 

Attempt to show by arithmetical demonstration that the Federal tax 
system, already on a war basis in time of peace, can not stand the addi 
tional burden? Again the answer is on the tip of the tongue of the 
man in the saddle: ‘* Double the income tax once more ; the other fellow 

pay it and we get the pork.” 

We confess we see little hope of restraining these raiders and defeat 
ing these plunderers short of a general and powerful reawakening of 
public sentiment in favor of common honesty in the disposition of the 
public money. Make odius the legislative hog. Make the acquisition 
of pork money personally shameful to the men originating the trans 
action, and specifically so to the men aiding and abetting or locally o1 
politically profiting by it. Make it a thing to be ashamed of, even in 
the presence of the pork hunters’ own constituents. it is a big job, 
but it has been done several times in the history of our Republic. KEven 
the salary grabbers of the Forty-second Congress were whipped by the 
lashes of public indignation into such a state of coniriticn that many 
of them went whimpering back to the Treasury door to restore their 
stolen dollars. It ean be done again by the same salutary, if unpleasant 
process, and the Sun invites the honest newspapers of the United States 
without distinction of party nomenclature, to act in concert and to act 
promptly and to act mercilessly, if need be, as a vigilance committe: 


sense, 


{From the News Letter, San Francisco, Cal., Feb. 17, 1917 


THE PORK BARREL LUSTILY MILITANT 

Pork-barrel extravagance: is running amuck as usual in the present 
session of Congress. ome $38,000,000 has been appropriated to deepen 
the inveterate creeks and undrained wells for naval purposes. Even 
the new situation in the European war fails to restrain the germs 
fested pork-barrel rider from his fell determination of scatterimg 


tive 


Nation’s funds where they will best benefit his constituency in siuicing 
a creek or adding a foolish wing to the makings of a post oflive and 
thus belster his chances of reelection. This class of national legisiators 
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are as pin-headed and as catloused in conscience as the moss-backed 
Representatives who multcted the National Treasury for their own 
wretched selfishness in the forties. Because the United States are ex- 
tremely wealthy 
the Nation. * 

The pork barrel is one of the last of a company of like abuses, a 
situation which in itself is significant of much improvement. It lies 
with the universities of this country to turn out the stamp of con 
sclentious men who will stwee p ciean the floors of Congress in this 
respect, 


in this period of its devclopment is no reason to rob 
w a 


Mone Pusriic OPINions. 
{From the Public Ledger, Philadelphia, Pa., Dec. 27, 1916.] 
NO DEFENSE FOR THE PORK BARREL, : 

Everything that the unblushing father of the pork-barrel public 
buildings bill, which proposes to leach millions from a rapidly empty- 
ing Treasury, says in its defense but confirms the odious character of 
the measure, It is conceived in the worst kind of cheap sectionalism 
te begin with, is persisted in from the most sordid of motives, the mere 
desire of Congressmen “to get something” for their districts, and it 
proposes to gild the squalor of unprogressive “ poor white ’’ hamlets, 
in the uttermost recesses of the pine belts or the mountain regions of 
the South, with millions 01 money for Federal buildings just to amuse 
Se eeeenee argely and to replace the village store as a lounging 
piace. b 

Ilaving learned the evil lesson from the rivers and harbors Dill, the 
sponsor for the grab is out in an attack on the great population centers 
and the big cities, whose postal revenues, by the way, as is the case 
with all their other contributions to Federal revenues, support the 
Congiess and make it possible for Congressmen to throw away the tax- 
payers’ money as if they were drunken sailors. The sound economic 
thing and the logical thing in the matter of port development is for the 
Government to see to it that every great entrepdt of the country, whether 
it be Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, New Orleans, Gal- 
veston, San Francisco, or Seattle, is equipped to mect the demands of 
modern commerce and is also being developed to anticipate future needs 
and to attract and hold the commerce of the future. 

And so with the public-building issue. After the natural distributing 
centers of the country have received the conveniences and the Federal 
buildings that will enable them to carry on their Federal functions prop- 
erly and as their national importance demands, then it will be time 
enough for Goose Creek, Sandy Bottom, and Lonesome Pine to be looked 
after. But not with the appalling extravagance defended by Congress- 
men, who believe that the enterprising sections of the country should 
be taxed heavily in order that luxuries may be granted to those centers 
which are and will remain negligible factors in the country’s growth 
and progress, but which are, of course, convenient pawns in the inde- 
fensible logrolling game, 


From Two Great MOLDEKS OF PUBLIC OPINION, 
[From the Chicago Tribune, Chicago, I!., June 14, 1917.] 
WAR-TIME PORK, 


With the defeat of the rivers and harbors bill in the Senate early in 
the spring it looked as if the country might be spared the disgrace 
of the aunual pork legislation for one year at, least. But recently the 
bill was revised and reported in the House. 

This time it is promoted under the guise of being a war measure. The 
majority say its purpose is to further military and naval preparedness. 
They also claim it is an *‘ economy” Smeaaiaes on the ground that 
the previous bill has been scaled down from $38,000,000 to $27,000,000. 

The speciousness of these claims is being revealed in the discussion in 
the House. The alleged reductions are not reductions at all. The 
present bill, for instance, does not include $6,000,000 for the Missis- 
sippi River for the simple reason that this sum has been transferred to 
the sundry civil bill. The same order of economy is illustrated in the 
elimination of $1,800,000 for the purchase of the 13-mile Chesapeake & 
Delaware Canal. In this case a clause has been inserted for the con- 
demnation of the waterway, with the probable result that the ultimate 
cost will greatly exceed the original appropriation. Congressman Map- 
DEN, by the way, said he could not understand the purpose of this im- 
provement unless it was to take the seasickness out of the sea. 

A few of the proposed projects come within the scope of naval prep- 
aration. They relate to harbor developments at New York, Los Angeles, 
and elsewhere. But such projects, according to the minority Members, 
constitute less than one-fourth of the 400 items in the bill. To all in- 
tents and purposes it is just plain, old-fashioned es legislation. 

Confident of the success of the familiar logrolling methods, the ma- 
jority are not making any great effort to justify such items as $5,000,000 
for the Ohio River, $1,000,000 for the Missouri, and $632,000 for the 
Cumberland, not to speak of such smaller amounts as $100,000 for 
the Congaree (S. C.) and $230,000 for the Mementeau Canal (La.) 
They are certainly pot military propositions, Congress has already 
spent $60,000,000 on the Ohio, yet commerce in the river is said to be 
annually growing smaller. The appropriation for the Missouri is de- 
clared to be nothing but a land-reclamation scheme. 

The case against the bill is even more damning in view of the fact 
that on March 1 of this year there were balances of $32,000,000 avail- 
able for river and harbor purposes. The amounts set up in the new 
bill are entirely supplemental and additional. 

In the words of the House committee minority report, it is a sad 
commentary on legislative methods wher Congress preaches conserya- 
tion and economy to the country and then practices extravagance. 
While the wheels seem to be greased as usual for the passage of the 
bill iu the House, Congressmen are making a hard fight for the elimina- 
oo of the pork. The country should let them know it stands back of 
them. _ 

{I'rom the Sun and New York Press, Saturday, Dec. 30, 1916.] 
WHAT PORK MEANS, 


The income of the United States consists of about a billion dollars 
derived from three principal sources. From the customs duties the 
Government gets about $200,000,000 a year. Internal revenue yields 
about $400,000,000. The third large item is $300,000,000 of postal 
peveeem. This third item cancels itself, for the Post Office spends all 
t earns. 

It will be seen that the main reliance of the Federal Government is 
upon the customs and such direct and indirect taxes as it may levy. 
Any lessening of one makes imperative an increase of the other. ii 
tariffs are lowered, income taxes must make up the loss. If the Govern- 
ment faces a shortage of any considerable proportions, it must either 
raise duties on imported goods or multiply the taxes on its citizens, The 
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Pemocratic policy has always been to keep tariffs down. 
Party has followed this principle in the face of rapidly rising e. 
mental expenses, with the result that the country is now taxi 
ways never known before except in time of war. 

n time of war! ‘The phrase suggests immediately the critica] 
ation of this country in respect of taxation and revenue. A pru 
man lives within his income and is careful not to overstrain the sou 
of that income lest an emergency find him unable to cope with ext: 
dinary expenditures and leave him bankrupt. A prudent country 
within its income and is careful not to overstrain the sources of 
income lest war, unprovoked may be, but not always to be ave: 
find the public purse unable to meet instant, incessant, and trenv 
expense, 

If we have war taxes in peace times, what shail we do for n 
in war times? 

if we waste our 
creek dredging in 
of war? 

There is a limit both to the credit of the United States and the ¢ 
able resources of the United States. That limit used to be th 
to be a far bound. It is not so far away as it used to be, and 
cost of war to-day it might be reached and exceeded in the mii 
the struggle. 

Every Congressman who yotes for pork strikes a blow at the di 
of his country. 

Every Congressman who votes for more and higher taxes to | 
pork is aiding the possible enemies of his country. 

Every American who sanctions extravagance in Government 
private life, who is complaisant in the waste of public moneys, 
votes for Congressmen who waste those moneys, or who permits 
waste to go on unrebuked, is unfaithful to his country. 


The I eomoc! 


credit 
how 


and 
peace, 


income 


for crossroads post 
time of 


shall we raise 


office 
money in 


PusBLic OPINION ON OTHER SPECIES or Pork, 
[from the Washington Herald, June 21, 1917.] 


ARMY MOVEMENTS MENACED BY PORK-BARRBL POLITICIANS—CONGRI 
UNDER THUMB OF CONSTITUENTS HUNGER FOR CAMP-SITE PLUM 
LAY SENDING OF TROOPS TO EUROPE. 

Pork-barrel politics by certain southern Congressmen has tied 
entire Army program and threatened to delay the movement of tro 
France until long after the General Staff had planned. 

What has been going on behind the scenes in regard to Nat 
Guard cantonments became known yesterday and reveals a st 
certain Members of Congress sacrificing the best interests of the \ 
in order that their States might profit by the money spent on ca 
ments and by the men to be quartered there. 

When the General Staff decided upon 82 cantonments—-16 fv) 
National Guard and 16 for the draft army—orders were sent to 
commanders of all Army departments to select a certain num! 
sites in their departments for camps. The camps for the conse: 
army were rapidly selected. About 10 days ago the War Departn 
announced the selection of six sites for National Guard cantonment: 

RECOMMENDATIONS REJECTED. 


Then the announcements stopped. No further word was heard « 
cerning the nine camps to be established in Gen. Wood's depart: 
Time passed rapidly, until it is less than a month before the first \ 
tional Guard regiments are scheduled to go into concentration « 

The reason for the delay became public yesterday. It was « 
that immediately he was ordered to select camp sites, Gen. Wood 
the vigor which characterized his actions both as Chief of Stafi 
commander of the Department of the East, at Governors Island, 
out a number of his staff officers to locate camp sites. The) 
their reports to him and he immediately went over the territory 
= toured, checking up on their recommendations and approving | 
n toto, 

Then he sent the recommendations to Washington. They con 
what in Gen. Wood's opinion were the best sites in the sout!: 
part of the United States for the nine camps, but every recomn 
tion was for a site in the State of Georgia. If the recommen: 
for these 9 sites bad been approved, 11 of the 12 camps in the 8 
eastern Department would have been in Georgia. 

Wind of Gen. Wood's recommendations reached the ears ot 
gressmen from other States in the department, which extends ; 
West as Louisiana and as far North as the Virginia border. A 
bardment of protests shook the War Department. The General 
was set upon front and rear by Congressmen whose States were h 
for site ‘plums and who were determined that the State’s ap 
should be gratified in order that the States might not lose tast 
the Congressmen when the next election rolled around. 

Such a storm of protests reached Adjt. Gen. Henry I’. MeCai: 
Maj. Gen. Tasker H. Bliss, Acting Chief of Staff, that they wi! 
Gen, Wood, pointing out that all his selections had been foy G 
sites and urging him to reconsider them to an extent at least. | 
Wood wired back that he stood absolutely by his original recom» 
tions; that the sites recommended offered the best facilities ani 
the primary requirements of pure and sufficient water, casy tran 
tation facilities, and a short haul to points of embarkation on 1! 
board at Savannah and Charleston. 

GEN, WOOD’S TASK IN VAIN. 

Then, under pressure here, it was stated yesterday, the depar' 
ordered Gen. Wood to recommend a new set of sites. He was [: 
to do his work all over and is still at it, while the moment when 
troops will be moving to the camps—now not even on paper—d! 
near, It was understood at the War Department yesterday after 
that Gen. Wood had tentatively selected six of the nine camps, 
each to be located in Georgia, Alabama, and South Carolina. Th 
bama locations will entail a long extra railroad haul, while outside 
few places South Carolina is understood to offer no suitable 
ties for a camp of 40,000 men—a camp larger than most of her citi 

Meanwhile the Militia Bureau is completely at a standstill 
arrangements can be made with the railroads for transportation 
the camp sites are selected, and no tentage and other materials can 
shipped until some place to ship them is determined upon. [rom | 
appearance of things last night the mobilization of the increm 
ordered out on July 15 may have to be postponed. The second 4 
third increments, ordered out on July 25 and August 5, are in !i! 
better position. 

The prospects are that the camps may be so delayed that the \ i 
Department either will be obliged to delay moving the guardsmen 
Europe at the time planned, or that the men will be sent oversc” 
without the period of intensive training planned for them and ©) 
have to go to France green for trench preparation there. 














IN CONCLUSION, 


The foregoing clippings are taken from the “bar of public 
opinion.” Many of them were sent me without comment, and 
ihey furnish food for consideration by any legislative body 
composed of able men carrying grave responsibilities, men who 
can not afford lightly to brush aside such strictures on the 
epeatest legislative body in the country, These clippings would 
not have been offered but for the challenge of those who pre- 
tend to ask for public opinion. Can any intelligent Member 
of Congress at either end of the Capitol have any doubt on the 
subject? Some of the strongest editorial writers in the coun- 
iry have expressed their opinions in unmistakable language of 
logislative standards that surround these local appropriations. 
{ will be ever ready to defend the personal character ordinarily 
of any Member of Congress, but I would be derelict in perform- 
ing a publie duty if I failed to place before Members a public 
estimate of such legislation, reflected by the mirror of public 
opinion, particularly when that opinion is sought by those who 
challenge its production. 

Let me say in conclusion that these remarks were not con- 
templated and would not have been offered or placed in the 
Recorp were it not more than all else for the challenge of Chair- 
man Sararzt issued to the minority members of the committee. 
He challenged the minority to find a single unworthy or un- 
necessary project in the bill, and said he would lay his case at 
the “bar of public opinion,” so a few observations necessarily 


have been offered in order to show how such bills stand at the | 
Scores of projects in the pending bill, including the Mis- | 


bar. 
sissippi, Missouri, Ohio, Cumberland, Tennessee, Trinity, Red, 
Ouachita. Congaree, and innumerable other inland waters, 
rivers, canals, creeks, great and small, included in the four 
hundred-odd items contained in this bill have heretofore been 
discussed and enormous Government waste on these waterways 
revealed. Not one of these items has any proper place in this 
urgency war measure. Dozens of uncommercial inlets and har- 
bors are also found among the items contained in the bill. It 
is not a question of dollars nor of waste alone, but it is a qucs- 
tion of legislative methods that to-day stands convicted at the 
“bar of public opinion,” and will continue to remain there until 
ve alter a notoriously bad system now employed in meeting 
legitimate national waterway needs. 


NO “ WAR” WATERWAY PROJECTS IN BILE. 


Although Col. Newcomer before our committee has said a | 


40-foot channel at flood tide will accommodate the largest 33- 
foot naval vessel in service, I feel safe in saying that if the 
Hell Gate proposition is considered important at this time, by 
naval authorities, that project could be put through Congress 
during the present session without a dissenting voice, unless 
from some disappointed advocates of other projects. Whether 
the cost reaches $5,000,000 or $15,000,000, the same statement 
is probably true of any other necessary waterway project urged 
as a war measure during the present Congress. Although it is 
improbable that any of the proposed projects named in the bill 
can be constructed or made available during this war, or for 
muny years to come, no disposition exists on the part of the 
minority members of the committee to prevent such improve- 
inents but attempts to smuggle scores of items into this bill 
under ihe guise of “ preparedness” are sure to thwart the pur- 
poses of those engaged in the task. 

Not one publication of note in the country will be found stand- 
ing for the pending old-fashioned river and harbor measure, and 
it requires no investigation by experts to discover that this bill 
in character is as bad as any of its defeated predecessors. Vos- 
sibly it is unnecessary to embalm these remarks in the Recorp 
morgue, because no unprejudiced legislator seriously believes 
this bill in its present form will become law, but these remarks 
are offered with a view of stimulating investigation into a bad 
legislative system. In conclusion it is again submitted that 
the chairman of the committee, together with a majority of 


the committee have refused by argument and vote to trust | 
the Executive with authority to strike out wasteful projects. | 


The chairman, supported by a majority of the committee, helped 
to overrule a plain and correct parliamentary decision of the 
Chair, striking out of the bill the $8,000,000 to $12,000,000, or 


possibly $20,000,000, Chesapeake & Delaware Canal project. The | 


chairman of the committee has challenged minority members of 
the committee to point out a single unnecessary or wasteful 
project in a bill that is worse than the average bill, because it 
groups indefensible projects with good projects, and includes 
innumerable worthless items that have been drawing sustenance 


from the Treasury during the past quarter of a century. 


If any Member desires to cover an inviting field of “ pork- | 


barrel” legislation he may learn of ethics governing able mon at 
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either end of the Capitol who fill the highest positions in water- 
way organizations, which organizations in the recent past have 
assumed to direct waterway legislation in Congress and have 
organized back-fires against Members who oppose such legislative 
methods. Investigators may also ascertain that efforts to cet 
places on the river and harbor committee appear to be made by 
those who desire to promote particular waterway 
are expected to do so by their constituents—not to promote na- 
tional waterway development through the country, but more par 
ticularly to advance some specific project. Personalities, cheap 
ridicule, and criticisms will undoubtedly be leveled at those who 
undertake this field of investigation, but in uprooting a vicious 
legislative system based on sectional grabs for every 
there should be no hesitation which course to choose—and results 
count. The pending bill is bad and unjustifiable as a war men 
ure or on the ground of commercial necessity, it is as objection 
able as its predecessors that have been dropped by the wayside 
and in like manner this bill ought to be defeated. 


projects and 


locality 





Telegraphic Demands for War-Time Prohibition. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES H. RANDALL, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 


Ix tne House or Rerresen rat ives, 


Wednesday, June 20, 1917. 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I submit here some hundreds 
of telegrams from men of prominence in commercial and profes 
sional life, who have expressed themselves in favor of war-time 
prohibition. May I emphasize that these men are not profes 
sional reformers? There are not a half dozen preachers in the 
entire list, nor does there appear hardly a name of a person 
known on the prohibition platform or in prohibition literature 

It has some times been said that prohibition sentiment is 
chiefly confined to the wild and wooly west, but it will be noted 
that New York, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and other Eastern 
| States are numerously represented. It has also been said that 
| the dry sentiment has its habitat in rural districts. But New 
| York City, Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and Chicago have 
} more than their proportionate quota in this list. 
| Again, the opponents of prohibition have been wont to term 
the reform a hysteria which has attracted the irresponsible in 
| mind and insignificant in substance. Let me eall attention to 
| the fact that every individual name represented as signers of 

these telegrams is an outstanding name. They represent the 
| best in society, intellect, and commerce. This Congress wily 
| do wisely to read thoughtfully and weigh carefully the opinions 
and advice submitted: 


ARIZONA, 
I strongly favor national prohibition during the period of t! 
| war to prevent venereal diseases in Army and Navy, waste © 
food in manufacturing liquors, and to promote national produ: 
| tive efficiency. 


Tnomas BE. CAMPBELL, 
Governor of Arizona, Phocriz, 
CALIFORNIA, 

Believing society ought not deliberately to tolerate 
| 


{ri 


that which 
impairs both individual and collective efliciency, [ faver national 
prohibition. We can not properly conserve and utilize our re- 
sources either of men or materials if we dissipate them in pro- 
duction and consumption of intoxicating liquors. 
BeNJ. F. BLEDSOE, 
Judaqe of United States District Court, 
Southern District of California, Los Angeies, Cal. 


Facuity University Southern California unanimously favors 
national prohibition during war. 
GEo. F. Bovanrp, 
President Southern California University, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Most sincerely in favor of national prohibition during war to 
| safegnard young recruits in Army and Navy, to promote national 
| efficiency in all directions, and to save food wasted in manufac- 
| ture of liquor. 
C. H. Gienert, 
Professor of Zoology, Leland Stanford 
University, Palo Alto, Cal. 








3 


Drink traffic a fee te national effectiveness. Liquer business 
n colossal, wicked waste of precious feod preducts; punctures 
moral grit, menaces physical and mental efficiency. Ht is an 
enemy within the gates. Immediate national prohibitien would 
constitute one of the most tremendous steps in national pre- 
paredness, 


J. Srirr Wirsoyn, 
ERe-Mayor of Berkeley, Cal., Member of 
National Committee, Socialist Party, Berkeley, Cal. 
I believe every important consideration demands national 
probibition during war. 
Dr. BE. S. Boearpus, 
Professor of Heonomics, University of 
Southern California, Los Angetes, Cal, 
National efficiency essential to vietory. Liquor traffic is an 
enemy to efficieney, economie and military, wasting man power, 
material, and facilities of production. It induces further waste- 
fulness and loss. 
JOSEPH W. BINGHAM, 
Professor of Law, Leland Stanford 
University, Palo Alto, Cal. 
Think national prohibition almost essential for successful con- 
duct of real war. In face of shortage of food supplies, especially 


grains, we must bend every effort toward conservation. 
Epwarp ELtiorrt, 
iilorney, Lane, White & Buiott, Berkeley, Cal. 


T am convinced that conservation of manhood, foodstuff, ma- 
ierials, and eflicieney of forces alike demand suppression of the 
liquor traffic. 

L. J. THomas, 
President Farmers and Merchants’ Bank, Imperial, Cal. 

I am ungualifiedly of the opinion that national prohibition 
during war to prevent diseases, save food used in the manu- 
facture of liquor, and to promote national productive efficiency 
is not only desirable but an absolute necessity. Our brains must 
be clear and nerves steady to win this fight for humanity, and 
we must win. I believe, too, that this expresses the sentiment 
of all the people of California who do not directly profit by the 
manufacture or sale of liquor. 

W. H. THomas, 
Judge of the Superior Court, Santa Ana, Cal. 

Heartily indorse prohibition measure during war. 

E. D. Conepon, 
Professor of Stanford University, California, 
Consider national prohibition absolutely necessary to highest 
degree of efficiency. 
ALBERT B. ULney, 
Professor of Biology and Director of the 
Marine Biological Station, University 
of Southern California, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Heartily approve of national prohibition during war as a 
measure certain to promote national efficiency, save waste of 
food and capital, and decrease disease; see message. Clear 
to me that England and France would have been better off to-day 
had they dealt more vigorously with the drink problem at the 
outset, 

E. P. Cusperty, 
Professor of Education, Stanford University, California. 

In my opinion national prohibition liquor traffic would be 
great step toward efficient national defense. From my official 
experience am convinced effects of liquor in time of peace are 
extremely detrimental to individual and a public waste. In 
time its evil effects would necessarily be greatly augmented. 

J. W. Curtts, 
Judge of Superior Court, San Bernardino, Cal. 
_ I think national prohibition extremely desirable during the 
svar. 
“ Dr. Geo. C. Price, 
Leland Stanford Junior University, California. 

I am most profoundly and heartily in accord with suggestion 
for war-time prohibition. No move, in my opinion, could be 
yoore desirable, 

2 LuTHER BURBANK, 
“The Plant Wizard,” Santa Rosa, Cal. 
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Emphatically in favor of national prohibition as war measure, 
Harotp Hearu, 
Department of Zoology, Stanford University, 
Pato Alto, Cal, 


- oe 


Every consideration favors national prohibition during way. 
R. D. Hunr, 
Professor Pconomics, University Southern Caléfornia, 
Los Angeles, 
We ought to snatch good where we can from evils of war. 
We must strike directly at two greatest sources of wasie of 
foree—-alcohelism and vice. 
Dr. Davin Srarr Jordan, 
Chancellor of Leland Stanford University, California, 
COLORADO, 


I favor national prohibition during war. 

Dr. P. A. BusBEE, 

University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colo. 


Professor of Ecomonics, 


Prohibition by all means. 
L. W. Cox, 
University of Calorado. 
Boulder, Colo. 


Professor of Psychology, 


I strongly favor national prohibition. In war the saloo 
deals in trouble, weakness, and treachery. The money fo: 
liquor is needed for food and clothing, the grain use by brev 
eries and distileries should be added to the food supply. 
Cuas. A. Lory, 
President Colorado Agriculture College, 
Fort Collins, Colo, 

Strongly favor national prohibition as economic measure, it 
creasing efficiency of Army and Navy, productivity of the peop! 
Also conservator of public health and morals. 

I’. N. Briacs, 
President Interstate Trust Co., Denver, Colo. 

My visit to Europe last year, and what I saw there, only ac 
to my conviction that it is not only desirable but positively nece: 
sary that we should have national prohibition during the war. 
It is almost as important as raising an army. 

Sincerely, yours, 
BEN B. LINDSEY. 
Judge Juvenile Court, Denver, Colo, 
CONNECTICUT. 

Prohibition would impress central powers with our nation: 
earnestness, would incite Great Britain to more vigorous aetio! 
against her supreme menace, and would make war real to ou: 
people. Nothing would more unify the Nation and bre 
solemn purpose than this urgent sacrifice demanded by the Go) 
ernment and promptly effected. *atriotism would take o1 
vital meaning among our careless millions. The proposal 
hall-marked with a lofty, invincible, twentieth century Ame! 
canism. It would spell resurrection from our dead selves as : 
gorged, pleasure-mad, materialistic people. 

Amos P. Wiper, 
Former Consul General, Shanghi. 
Secretary of Yale in China, New Haven, Conn 


— 


Drinking intoxicating liquor leads to disease of mind and 
body. It is not safe for the Nation to trust the secrets necessary 
to be kept regarding our defenses during war time to peop! 
with diseased minds, for the protection of both Nation an 
individuals; therefore its sale should be prohibited. 

Intoxication leads to debauchery and crime against the opp 
site sex. For the fair fame of American manhood. the stull 
that poisons and excites men’s minds and bodies in times of war 
and leads them to commit crimes against other men’s mother: 
and sisters should be abolished by national prohibition, and its 
use prohibited by miiitary rules and regulations providing severe 
punishment. 

Srmon LAKEB, 
M. I. N. A., Inventor and Consulting Engineer, 
Milford, Conn. 


Strongly in favor of national prohibition during war. 
BrsHop WHITE, 
Vice President American Chain Ga, (Inc.). 
Bridgeport, Conn 
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I unqualifiedly approve of national prohibition during the war. 
GEoRGE G. WILLIAMS, 
President J. B. Williams Co., Soap Manufacturers, 
Glastonbury, Conn, 


Favor national prohibition as a national-defense measure. 
Dr. H. W. Conn, 
Professor of Biology, Wesleyan University, 
Middleton, Conn, 


Iintire Interurban Club approve national prohibition. 
Dr. GrorGeE BLUMER, 
Dean, Medical Department, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn, 


Heartily in favor of national prohibition. 


Geo. A. 
President American Pier Co., Waterbury, Conn, 


The efforts of your committee for war-time prohibition in 
his country should, in my judgment, meet with the anqualified 


approval of all thinking men, 


Rozus M. DANForT, 
Caplain, Field Artillery, New Haven, Conn. 


For economical reasons as well as others, strongly favor na- 


tional prehibition during war, 


C. C, CHESENEY, 
Manager General Electric Co., New Haven, Conn. 


Unqualifiedly in favor national prohibition during war. 
Pror. F. W. CARPENTER, 
Trinity College, Hartford, Conn, 


Am heartily in favor of national prohibition. 


A. B. BENNERT, 
General Manager Crane Manufacturing Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn, 


I fully approve of national prohibition during the war both 
to prevent disease and to conserve our feod supply as well as 


to promote efficiency in general, 


C. J. Bartlett, 
Yale Unirersity, New Haven, Conn, 


I heartily favor national prohibition during war and con- 


tinuing after, if possible. 


W. B. Knieut, 
Quidnock-Windham Manufacturing Co., Manufacturer, 
Quidnock, R. 1., and Willimantic, Conn. 


Believe national prohibition essential to successful prosecution 
of the war and to industrial efficiency, so necessary for mili- 


tary success, 


OuLivER L. JOHNSON, 
President of the Aspinook Co., 
Jewett City, Conn., and Norwich, Conn. 


I advoeate national prohibition to conserve resources, increase 
efliciency, and promote loyalty and integrity of American people. 
Kk. P. BULLARD, 
President Bullard Machine Tool Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


1 strongly believe national prohibition during war should be 
Using grain in 
inanufacture of liquor is useless waste. Efficiency of labor and 


adopted. We are facing serious food shortage. 


of Army and Navy will be greatly increased. 


W. A. Rogers, 
President Bates & Rogers Construction Co., 
New Haren, Conn. 


I am personally strongly inclined to the opinion that absolute 
prohibition of manufacture and sale of alcoholic beverages is 


most desirable and important. 


E. O. Goss, 
Scovill Manufacturing Co., Waterbury, Conn. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


In reply to your letter I would say that I favor and recom- 
mend—during the war or any time—the prohibition of the 
manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors. 

Newson A, MIZEs, 
Lieutcnant General United States Army, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Conditions that may demand conscription of men as soldiet 
and of wealth for arming them call as loudly for the diversion 
of foodstuffs from distilleries, breweries, and bars to gristmills 

bakeries, and breakfast tables 


Lot KF Post, 
Assistant Secretary Labor, Washinaton. D.C 


I am in hearty sympathy with the movement for national pro 
hibition during the war as a means both of efficiency and ot 
economy. In the Army, in the Navy, on the farm, in the shops 
and in all of the occupations of transportation total abstinence 
is needed for the highest possible result, and the millions of 
bushels of grain that would be saved from the distilleries would 
be far more valuable as foodstuffs for our own people and for 
the people of Europe. 


SO 


P. P. CLAXTON, 
Department of the Interior, Washington, D.C 


It seems to me vastly important to conserve our boys in tr: 
ing camps and our food resources at home by abolishing tin 
manufacture and sale of liquor and the attendant vices theret 
Why should we waste our soldiers’ lives and our. civili 
strength with the same deadly weapon? 

W. AL Witirr, 
Superintendent United States Hospital for the Insane, 
Washington, D. ¢ 


I heartily favor prohibition at ali times, and I think that the 
arguments in favor of it are even stronger in times of war than 
they are in times of peace. I shall cordially support any pro 
hibition measure that may come before Congress, I believe that 
if we could bring about prohibition in the country it would be a 
very strong element in the matter of preparedness and in the 
direction of bringing the war to «a suecessful and speedy ter 
mination, 

J. Crepes WICKLIFFE BECKHAM, 
Member of United States Senate, Washinaton, D. ¢ 


There seems to be no doubt that many of the excesses com 
mitted by soldiers in the first stages of the great European 
war were committed by soldiers who were more or less intoxt 
eated. They had evidently secured access to great quantities 
of liquor and had made such use of them as to unsettle their 
ordinary common sense. 

The United States faces at the present time, in my judg 
ment, an exceedingly eritical condition with regard to food- 
stuffs and to the preservation of the mental integrity of its 
people. There is no doubt that if some measures are not 
taken immediately the great waste of material to which the 
American people are accustomed will go on sand seriously 
hazard finally the food supply, and consequently the health 
| of the people. Very much is being done to forestall this 
result, but probably no one step could be taken which would 
so helpfully reinforce all that is being done to encourage the 
planting of gardens and larger acreage to foodstulfs than the 
proper treatment of the question of liquor with the u 
makes of great masses of foodstuifs. 

Dr. S. M. Newm 
President of Howard Unirersitu, Washington, D.C 





FLORIDA. 





IT hope that the President and Congress will enrry nat 
prohibition into effect at once. 
Sipney J. Carrs, 
Governor of Florida. Tallahassee, [Pl 
GEORGIA, 


Vitally important that nation-wide prohibition measure be 
passed to safeguard our men and conserve our food. Maj. Gen. 
O'Ryan, quoted in Social Hygiene Bulletin, March issue, estab 
lished record among 19,000 soldiers on border of less than 20 
causes venereal infection by prohibiting liquors in may form ane 
enforcing moral prophylaxis. 

Joun H, Eacen, 
President American Cast Iron Pipe Co., Atlanta, Ga 


Misuse of food supplies in this period of extreme! 
prices and dearth of necessities is a criminal waste \ 
regard to the injurious effect of the alcoholic products N: 
tional prohibition for at least the period of the war seems abs 
lutely necessary to the maintenance of the plysi« al vigor of tire 

Nation: comes before indulgence in alcoholic stimulants. 
| W. J. PIERPONT, 

\ President of the Pierpont Ufa, Co. Savannah, Ga. 
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Prohibition in foree in Georgia nearly one year has produced 
sstonishing economie benefits. Following are percentages of 
reduction arrests for crime in Savannah: Assault with intent 
to commit murder, 64 per cent; burglary, 47 per cent; drunk 
and disorderly, 72 per cent; larceny, 50 per cent; larceny after 
(rust, 76 per cent; murder, 664 per cent; lunacy, 54 per cent; 
umber of convicts reduced 50 per cent. Approximately 3,000 
less calls for patrol wagon and 10,000 less articles pledged with 
puwnbrokers than in previous years of open saloons. Farmers 
uid other employers of labor agree efficiency and reliability of 
labor increased 50 per cent. The enormous quantity of grain 
required for production of alcoholic drinks is urgently needed 
for food. It will be a crime to allow continued waste in this 
nianner. National prohibition during war is of vital im- 
portance. 

WALLACE J. PIERPONT, 

Mayor of Savannah, 
lieartily in faver of national prohibition for all times. 
R. J. JONEs, 
President of the Canton Cotton Mills, Canton, 


Entirely in favor of war-time prohibition. 
F. B. GorpDon, 
President Columbus (Ga.) Manufacturing Co. 


IDAHO, 


I very much favor national prohibition, not only during the 
war but for all time. The experience of Idaho demonstrates 
beyond cavil that prohibition is one of the greatest economic 
measures ever adopted. 

M. ALEXANDER, 
Governor, Boise, Idaho, 
ILLINOIS. 


Replying to your telegram, would say that I am in favor of 
national prohibition during the war and forever after. 
Davip R. ForGAN, 
National City Bank, Chicago, I. 


Favor well-defined national prohibition. 
J. P. REEVEs, 
Treasurer Chicago & Hastern Railroad Co., Chicago. 


I recommend unhesitatingly during the war, as a necessary 
step to insure the conservation of foodstuffs and the increase of 
industrial productivity, and believe immediate steps should be 
taken to enforce it. 


CHARLES Pirz, 
President Link-Belt Co., Chicago, 


Til, 


I favor national prohibition in its fullest measure. 
W. G. Brerp, 
President Chicago & Alton Railroad Co., 
Chicago, 
Believe war-time prohibition very desirable. 
Miss JANE ADDAMS, 
Author, Head Resident Worker, Hull House, 
Chicago, 
I am heartily in favor of prohibition during war. 
Bron J. ARNOLD, 
Electrical Engineer, Member of the Neval Consulting 
Bourd, ex-President of the American Tistitute of Plee- 
trical Engineers, Btc., Chicago, Ill. 


I am for nation-wide prohibition as a war measure because of 
effect on food, economic, and health conditions. 
W. A. Evans, 
Rditor of Health Department, 
Chicago Tribune, Chieage, Ill. 
I believe national prohibition during the war will add greatly 
to national efliciency. 
Bast HARVEY, 
Associate Professor ef Anatomy, 
University of Chicage. 
Believe national prohibition during war desirable for medical 
and economic reasons, 
ARTHUR L. Rice, 
Treasurer of the Technical Publishing Co., 
Chieago, Ill, 
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Please record me as strongly urging national prohibitic 


venereal diseases in Army and Navy, and to promote nat 
health and morals. 
WINFIELD Scorr Hatt, 
Professor of Physiology, Northiestern 
University, Chicaa 
Favor establishment national prohibition as war measur 
SHAmEn MATHEWS, 
Chicago University, President Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in Anic, 


I want national prohibition at once, to diminish venere: 

eases and save food. 
A. J. CARLSON, 

Professor of Physiology, University of Chicago, 

Chicayo, 

Believe national prohibition absolutely necessary for a 

cient Army and Navy and the proper conservation of ou 

supply. 
WitttamM N. GEMMIL! 
Judge Municipal Court, Chicay 


m ; 
war measure to promote industrial and military efficienc 


secure economy of cereals for food, to help in the prevention «: 


y 


lay 


fe 


; 
i 


I am emphatically in favor of national prohibition during | 


war. 
every department of American military and industrial act 
and in its practical results would be equivalent to the tas 
and appropriation of several billion dollars. 
W. T. BEatry 
President Austin Manufacturing Co., Chicay 


National prohibition during the war seems to be imper: 
Prohibition would greatly increase productivity in mu 


plants and other sources of war products and save food \W: 


or worse in the manufacture of liquor, 
Judge Ronerr McMurpy, 
Of Chureh & McMurdy, Attorneys, Chicago, ]!!., 


President of the Faculty of the John Marshall Law Schou: 


It would very greatly inerease the efficiency of nen 
vil 


i 


it 


Strongly in favor of national prohibition of all aleoholic bx 


ages during war. 
national effectiveness. 

P. M. LINcorn, 

President American Institute Electrical Enginecring, Chice 

I strongly believe national prohibition during war shou 

adopted. We are facing serious food shortage. 

manufacture of liquor is useless waste. Efficiency 
Army and Navy will be greatly increased. 

diers and sailors safeguarded by prohibition. 

W. A. RocGers, 

President Bates & Rogers Construction Co., Chicago 


By all means and through any agency, no matter how rigo 
there should be absolute prohibition during the war to conser\: 


the food materials, prevent disease, possible disturbaices 
increase the general good behavior of the people. 
Wa. L. Tower, 


It will constitute a long step toward incre: 


it 
Using grai 
labor 
Health of om 


) 


Ve 


Professor of Zoology, University of Chicago, Chicago, ] 


I heartily indorse proposal of national prohibition as desir) 


war measure. 
CHrsSTER W. WRiGHT, 
Associate Professor of Political Economy, 
University of Chice 
Must have national prohibition during war at least. 
Fay WoopMANSEE, 
Woodmansee & Davidson (Inc.), 
Consulting Engineers, Chicago, 
Am heartily in favor of prohibition in eur country. 
duction would meet with strong opposition of interested pa 
but precedents created in Europe would help support if 


Believe the immense moral and economie benefits justif 


adoption. 
W. W. Wrrtits, 
President Adams & Westlake Co., 
Manufacturers of Castings, Headlights, Chicago, 


Its in 
rte 
her: 


\ 


pi} 
gti. 
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ition of human ef- 





| 
National prohibition most desirable to save food and prevent | To stop the waste of grains and dimi 
' 











nna 1 
disease. * a ficiency due to manufacture and sale of aleoholie heverng is 
. GipEoN WELLS | one of th { me nati 
ie : : ; 7 mea iitional defense 
Professor Pathology, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill, Epw. ¢. ; 
we J q | ; : saDW i ¥S, 
j -rofessor of Nocioalor g 
I believe it extremely desirable that we have national prohibi- | l ( f Til Urba lil. 
tion for the duration of the war, as it would greatly conserve | . 
the grain supply needed for food purposes and will prevent the Now that we are in a world war. healt aflicier 
loss of a large amount of time in industry at a time when the fand morals all demand immediate prohibition 
securing of labor is one of the most difficult problems. It will | BBE . “st 
also assist greatly in the prevention of diseases and the reduc- | President Illinois National Bank. Sp) ant iil 
tion of crime and make us stronger in war and stronger in} 4 , 
-ommerce, ' oe 
c a | I most assuredly think it would be wise to have prohibit 
7 4 . L, ( K W ALKI Ry dur hg he war to promote efficiency to re tom anil rer 
Gencral Manager of the Acromotor Co., Chicago ' 1; . , o , 7 
: ? " ven isease., 
4 si reais C. A. Moonara> 
Heartily approve proposition for national prohibition. | Secretary-Treasiurer Moorman Manufact ry ¢ 
oe J. M. Dopson, | , ( Wl 
Dean Medical Department, University of Chicago, - 
Chicago, Ill. ‘ eer , 
; Natioaal prohibition would make more efficient soldiers, pre 
cel : vent many diseases, conserve fi < ) and promote natio 
No single measure could strengthen our preparation more than | og: sion oc ciseases, conserve food supply, and promote national 
national prohibition. Have been particularly impressed by Fee ae OR 
waste of foods in manufacture of liquor. It is of fundamental | President Ponti ey ' ae “ ( 
importance that this food must be conserved during war. ERS REINS Sree Eee oe itt y 
JoHn M. Courter, Pontiac, 2 
Head of Department of Botany, Chicago University, } INDIANA, 
Chicago, Ill, Whatever happens to win the war is a necessity and oblig: 
* a 73 tory. Any national economic improvement helps to win the 
Heartily indorse national prohibition during war. | war Prohibition has been proved an economic improvement. 
Dr. Gro. W. BARTELMEZ, Niutional prohibition in war time is a necessity and obligatory. 
Chicago, Iu, Booth TARKINGTON, 


Vorelist, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Heartily favor prohibition. Consider it most necessary for 





welfare of country. Under prospective food conditions it seems nothing short of 
> — a . - ae ; 

t , allie . ae : CR. R. BENJAMIN, criminal to me to permit any of our grain to be used for liqu 
President Benjamin Electric Manufacturing Co., Chicago. of any kind, or to permit the use of anything that will lower 


; Aone ; ; | the efficiency of either the fighting or industrial.army. 
I believe that national prohibition during the war would influ. | EF. EcKHAnt 


ence favorably the prevention of disease, saving of food, and President Eckhart Carriage & Auto Co.. Auburn. Ind 
promotion of efficiency. I would add it will protect women and 
irls in garrisons : arine towns ; hibiti 
gil in garri ” ind marin ae. Hira Fr ace Your | I favor national prohibition to promote the ei lh of the Army 
4 Ss. 4 y iG ) i ° . 
: “y a Navy, to save our food supply from being worse than 


‘ormer Superintende f Schools, Chice lll : ; ae 
Forme) ip tendent of hools, Chicago, vasted, and to promote national efficiency, 
: FREDERICK LANDIS 
Tn sider ational ‘ohibitio: 9ssaNntis ‘ ‘Ave ive of , ny ’ ape s 7 
We consider national proaipition eSse¢ ntial as preventative : iar-Congressman, Temporary Chairman Progressiv: 








disease in Army and Navy, likewise for preservation of cereals Vulional Convention, Chicago, 1912. Logansport. Ind 
for use as foods and imperative to the welfare of all industrial = ' Ce ee eee ee 
institutions. : : . ; 
Parrit; & ORENDORFF Co.. I fron2iy lavor national prohibition during the war 
Manufacturers Agricultural Machinery, Dr. Rorert L. Kerry, 
Canton. Il. President of Larlham College, Richmond, Ind. 
I think that national prohibition is the only thing at this time Short residence at three Army posts convi don ) 
or any other, of the desirability of war-time prohibition. 
Wa. GIBson, D. D. Bo 
The National Carbon Co., Joliet, Ill. 0) VN. P. Bowsher & Co South Be l Ind, 
National prohibition would be a justifiable measure for na- National prohibition is absolut: nec y to Al 
tional defense. There can be ne doubt but that it would release | Navy efficiency, but even more so for all n ! 
large resources, physical and economic, which could be utilized | of the line” productio: It is a crime to ¢ i 
for the defense of the country. drink in this crisis. The Govern 
JAMES W. GARNER, steps for bone-dry nation-wide prohibitior I ‘ ) 
Professor of Political Science, im bit to assist. 
; University of IUinois, Champaign, Ill. ARTH R. J 
} — P I, oo. ] ! fe j ae | ; 
Apparently we have not learned the great lesson of the war 
that vast accumulated wealth and a righteous cause are rela- Brom every viewpoint it could not be otherwise than « 
tively insignificant when opposed to productive, organizational, |. one ee if ron nal uréhibition could : alae eins aa 
and operative efficiencies. Efficiency is lacking with us, in- — Ce It it neahd ski eh om: ae cna 1 ee 
dividually and governmentalls eas cies aaa nk nmi emda tenes eal ae 
Anything, therefore, that endangers the food supply or the | UBGSE Sh | neh inwbunad a ietidediais. Wide i 
vital and moral stamina of those fighting at the front or pro- | °U" % OO" ar ao ya oe 1 sts = a ee es 
ducing at home must be prohibited. re-epagin eer wir pihvniangretiedionplncnnge ir peter asnatnlirr- Goal este 
This means that I thoughly favor national prohibition dur- | “)" morals 0! ‘Fr Sari eae ade mantee Ce Geeneen 
ing the war, to prevent diseases in the Army and Navy, and to va —s" i ao = er — 
save the food wasted in the manufacture of liquor, and to pro- te eee the “ , tap — , — a oe ” 
mote national productive efficiency. ee an ree oe ene eee 
B. F. Harrtrs, protect hemseives ana adelrenda trie il = i} 0 
President First National Bank, Champaign, Ill. j ce Be —e ta ; Mi. . 
Pr lent the South Bend National } nB 
During the conflict national prohibition seems inevitable not | f 
only as a measure of national discipline and efficiency but as By all means we urge national prohibition ring 1 to 
a move to save grain wasted in the making of liquor. | conserve our food supply and increase our ” T a: 
> HOR? 


VACHEL LInpsAy, Poet, KE. B. ORNTON, 
Springfield, Ill, ( President of the Be dford Steam Stone Works, Bedfor l, Ind, 





a, 


I heartily approve national prohibition. There is no question 
it would produce beneficial results, and, in my opinion, would 
be a popular enactment. 


A. R. ERSKINE, 
President Studebaker Corporation, South Bend, Ind. 
National prohibition during war period imperative if we are 
to meet in high way the responsibilities we face. Waste of 
food in manufacturing alcohol in any form for beverage pur- 
poses at such a time is little less than criminal. Moral condi- 
tions surrounding military camps on Mexican border and else- 
Where due to alcohol, and social evil and disease consequent 
upon indulgence therein are deterring enlistments throughout 
dry States. Fathers and mothers willing to give their sons 
to the country in its defense and in defense of democracy, but 
unwilling that the Government should continue to permit de- 
bauchery of their bodies and ruin of their souls while making 
such defense. This is not only my personal view; it is the 
general conviction. I hear it constantly on streets, trains, and 
in homes throughout the Middle West. No more effective na- 
tional-defense step could be taken. 
J. FRANK HANLIY, 
Ea-Governor of Indiana, lidianapolis. 


I heartily approve prohibition during war. 
TIMOTHY NICHOLSON, 
The Indiana Board of State Charitics ; 
er-President of the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction, Richmond, Ind. 


National prohibition desirable at all times, especially so when 
Nation is at war, 
J. WH. MeGurr, 
VWeGill Manufacturing Co., Electrical Specialties, 
Valparaiso, Ind. 


While not a prohibitionist, am in favor of national prohibition 
aut all times, more especially so now, 
T. BS, Paraser, 
Vanager Ames Shovel & Tool Co., 
Elivood Steel Plant, Elwood, Ind. 


National prohibition should become effective at once not only 
for the prevention of diseases but for the conservation of our 
young manhood. The awful waste in foodstuffs on account of 
the manufacture of liquor is appalling. 

Yet it is a small part of the real waste when one is reminded 
of the terrible depreciation of our young manhood and young 
womanhood on aceount of the drink evil. 

J. IK. Risk, 
Vanufacturers of Centrifugal Cream Scparators, 
Lebanon, Ind. 


I strongly favor prohibition by Federal enactment at least 
for the period of the war as a tremendous factor in material 
and moral conservation. Our legislature this winter passed 
State-wide prohibition law. I believe Indiana would heartily 
support such measure. 

Menrepirit Nrcuorison, Novelist, 
Indianapolis, Ind, 
IOWA, 
IT am strongly in favor of national prohibition during the war. 
C. H. McNmwer, 
President of the First National Bank, Mason City Toica, 


selieve national prohibition at this time would be desirable, 
as we need the grain for food, and no good results from liquor, 
City NATIONAL Bank, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
Think national prohibition during war not only desirable but 
necessary. 
B. P. FLEMING, 
Head of Department Mechanical Hnginecring, 
State University of Iowa, lowa City, Iowa, 


It is a crime to use our cereals in the manufacture of liquor 
when they are needed to sustain life. Congress should enact 
national prohibition at once, 

W. P. MANIEY, 
President Security National Bank, Siour City, Towa, 
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KENTUCKY, 


Intoxication and all diseases go hand in hand. Remove aleo- 
hol, the diseases will diminish a great degree. Conseryitis 
and economy demand the use of grain for food, not drink. 

A. GATLIFF, 
President of the Southern Coal & Coke Co.. 
Williamsburg. k 

National prohibition is demanded as the first of all war mess 
ures. Its value has been proven in Europe, and we are far more 
ready for it than Europe was. 

Ww. G. Frosy. 
President Berea College, Berca, |} 


KANSAS. 


By all means Congress should enact immediately a nation 
prohibition law. With the Nation at war and every possible : 
source of food production certain to be strained te the utmost yw. 
have neither men nor war material to waste in continuing en « 
agency. Millions of bushels of grain are used annually in brew- 
eries and distilleries. The hundred thousand laborers wer 
than wasted in the business should be farming or ready to fig 
When martial law is proclaimed saloons always are clos 
Why not now that war is declared? 

ARTHUR Carrer, 
Governor of Kansas, Topeka, Ke: 

Favor national prohibition during war to eliminate was 
save food products and labor. Material benefits will greatly « 
ceed loss of revenue, Prohibition will improve moral and pl 
cal condition of soldiers. 

F. W. BLackMAN, 
Professor of Sociology, University of Kansas. 
Lawrence, Kats, 


My opinion is positive that national prohibition is wise 
necessary, 
Q. F. WALKER, 
Dean Sehool Enginecring, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kans. 
I will do all L can for national prohibition. 
J. W. BrackMan, 
Dean the University of Kansas, Lairrence, Kaus. 
‘To save all grains wasted in manufacture of liquor, I heart: 
indorse and favor, also urge, national prohibition during wit 
Prof. Haroty L. Burer, 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kaus. 


National prohibition greatest single step for conservation « 
food. 
Prof. F. J. Ketry, 
Dean of the School of Education, University o} 
Kansas, Lawrence, Kaus. 


Sobriety is fundamental to national and individual efficiens: 
and strength. National prohibition will insure sobriety ; 
us have it now, 

Dr. J. E. KaAMMEYER, 
Professor of Economics, Kansas State 
Agricultural College, Manhattan, huis 

National prohibition during the war would mean a vasi savil 
not only of the people’s wealth but also of our moral and phys 
cal resources, 

F. R. HAMItton, 
Director of Lxtension, University of Kansas. 
Lawrence, Kans. 


National prohibition would release large amount of grain, ma: 
chinery, and labor that could be mobilized for national protec- 
tion. 


V. S. Hunter, 
Professor Psychology, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, hans. 
National prohibition means grain for brain instead of booze ; 
more flour, less whisky; more drygoods, less wet goods; more 
sober men, less drunken animals. Sober mechanics give tli 
greatest productive power. More efficiency, lessened indusiriz! 
accidents; better citizenship, A company of clear-brained so!- 
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diers will whip a regiment of drunken men. National prohibi- 
tion for the United States would mean the welding together in 
this country greatest commercial forces and the highest agricul- 
tural resources that the world has known in all its history. It 
is impossible for any other nation to marshal such a necessary 
combination in defense of its sovereignty. National prohibition 
eventually ; why not now? 
Gro. H. Hopces, 
Ex-Governor of Kansas. Olathe, Kas. 


MAINE. 


National prohibition desirable always, but vitally important 
now. 
W. A. DANFORTH, 
Treasurer of the Bangor & Aroostook R. R. Co., 
Bangor, Me. 


Shocking interference of alcoholic drink with efforts of Lin- 
coln to save Union, together with progressive action of Russia 
and other nations in present war, command us to hit King 
Aleohol body blow. National prohibition ineffectual so long as 
liquors are manufactured and distributed by express to indi- 
viduals er saloons. 

FRANK L. DINGLEY, 


Editor Lewiston Journal, Leiiston, Me. 
I favor prohibition in both times of war and peace. 
GEORGE B. GOoDALt, 
President Goodall Worsted Co., Sanford, Me. 
I strongly favor national prohibition. 
Lucius H. Merri1., 
Professor Biological and Agricultural Chemistry, 
University of Maine. 
I and associates believe in national prohibition. 
dé. ¥.. Cox, 
President E. T. Burrowes Co., Portland, Me. 


National prohibition of utmost importance at this critical 
time of our country. 
GEORGE CHASE, 
President Bates College, Lewiston, Me. 


MARYLAND, 


No question in my mind as to desirability of national pro- 
hibition. 
H. S. DULANEY, 
President Resinal Chemical Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Heartily in favor national prohibition, especially during war, 
ROBERT GARRETT, 
Banker, Baltimore, 
National prohibition both sound and wise. 
EUGENE LEVERING, 
President National Bank of Commerce, 


Baltimore, Md. 


National prohibition, at least during the war, would save a 
great deal of food and would promote the productive and fighting 
efficiency of the Nation. 

Mr. N. MvusHER, 

President Pompeian Co., Baltimore, 
Believe national prohibition very desirable during war. 
ArTHur J. DUNTON, 

Baltimore, Md. 

Nation should by all means close up manufacture and sale of 
liquors, preserve food supply in interest of health and morals, 
and to set example to other nations. 

DANIEL BAKER, 
President Lime & Stone Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Heartily in favor of national prohibition. 
Wma. F. Cocuran, 
Philanthropist, Baltimore, Md. 


Strongly advocate national prohibition for term of war. 
Harry J. BerKLey, 
Professor of Psychiatry, John Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Md, 
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Our board of trustees have 
continuance of the manufacture of mal 
a necessary step ib saving feod 


me on re 


ord as favoring the dis 
t and distilled liquors as 


: H. J. PATTERSON, 
President Maryland State College ¢ T7 lure. 
I believe no single step the Government cai ould be 


fraught with so much good to Army and Navy) ad the} 
of the public at home as bone-dry prohibition durin 


i Oth Wil 
It would conserve a million bushels of grain for food, set fr 
all hop lands for cultivation, and would prevent a vast amount 
of venerial disease acquired under intoxication. We are al 
seeing the baleful influence of the saloon on our Baltir 
recruits, 
Dr. Howarp A. WELLY 
Professor of Surgery. John Hopkins Unive) J 
Balt ore if,] 
Am fully in sympathy with national prohibition durit 
period. 
A. W. CALLOWAY, 
President Davis Coal & Coke Co. Baltimore. Md. 


Heartily favor immediate national prohibition 
single influence tending toward economy and efliciency. 

J. T. FINNEY, 
Hopkins University, 


Baltimore. 


as greatest 


Professor Clinical Surgery, John 


Vi, 
First act that should be passed by Congess after a declaration 
of war is a declaration of war against whisky, which 
great a curse as war. To call hundreds of thousands of young 
men to arms and surround them with the temptations so per 
sistently urged upon them by the besotted, beastly whisky sell 
that flock to the neighborhood of every army camp would be a 
crime little short of murder. We have an opportunity now to 
strike a death blow at the unspeakable curse of whisky and to 


is a 


set a standard of national and personal sobriety which would 
affect the whole world for good. While the world is short of 
food and prices are steadily mounting, millions of bushels of 


grain are being turned into alcoholic drink. Every bushel thus 
used takes bread from the poor and I world supply of 
foodstuffs, while the products of the brewery and distillery add 
to the sorrows and sufferings of the world. The brewery tn- 
terests are endeavoring to combat this position on the ground 
that the Government will need all possible income and should 
not deprive itself of the tax on alcoholic drinks. On the con- 
trary no greater saving could be made to the Nation financially 
and in manhood than national pohibition during the war. We 
can infinitely better afford to lose the income from the tax on 
whisky and beer than to lose the two billions or more dollars 
annually wasted for alcoholic drinks, and the still greater cost 
in the destruction of manhood by the side of which the loss of 
money is not to be considered. 


<sens the 


I earnestly hope that the cam 
paign for national prohibition, at least during the war, nny he 
pushed to a successful conclusion. 

RicHarD H. EnyMonp 
Editor Manufacturers’ Record, Baltimore, Md 
MASSACUUSETTS. 
I heartily indorse war-time prohibition. 
ELMER JARrep Briss, 

President Reaal Shoe Co., Boston, Mass 

[ regard natonal prohibition as a war measure for the cor 
servation of food and human resources as a most effectiv 


nieans for promoting the efficiency of our national preparedne 
L. H. Murcin, 


President of Boston University 


National prohibition is needed to protect the makers of mu: 


tions, the producers of food, the creators of all the articles of 
trade. Liquor flowing freely, results of war activities. is 
duce partial moral and physical degeneracy. With liquo 
banished war stimulus increases efficiency, and through com 
mon service, sacrifice, and suffering, tends to heighten the 


trom 


thre 


spiritual sensitiveness of the community. Illustrations 
Europe during this war offer proofs as to both the evil and 
beneficial results. 
Ropert Treat PAINE, 
Trustce, Viee President of the Vational Municipal 
League, President of the Massachusctts 
Public Opinion League, Boston. 
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For moral and material welfare of the people total absti- 
nence from alcohol is necessary at all times; for efficiency in war 
it is imperatively demanded. National prohibition would help. 
Iiefore Lincoln’s proclamation a majority of the States were 
free from negro slavery; Lincoln made all free. Now is the 
time to free all Americans from the slavery of alcohol. 

COURTENAY GUILD, 
Liditor Commercial Bulletin, Boston, Mass. 

Statistics show clearly that the United States should immedi- 
ately adopt national prohibition as a war measure. 

Rocer W. Basson, 
Babsows Statistical Organization, 
Wellesley Hill, Mass. 


Aim in favor of national prohibition during war. 
JOSEPH WALKER, 
Nae-Speaker of the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives, Boston, 
Think national prohibition of liquor traffic indispensable dur- 
ing war. How can we logically urge national economy when we 
ure worse than wasting hundreds of millions of dollars worth 
of food in making intoxicating liquors? National efficiency in 
this crisis also demands strict prokibition, Can not we sacrifice 
as inuch for our ideals? 
Ray STANDARD BAKER, 
Former Editor McClure’s and American 
Magazines, Amherst, Mass. 
Cut it all out during the war and after the war too. It is 
undermining the moral and physical condition of our people and 
is as dangerous in peace as in war. 
CHAS. SUMNER BIRD, 
President Bird Paper Mfg. Co., 
Hast Walpole, Mass. 
I approve of war-time prohibition heartily. 
ALICE 8S. BLACKWELL, 
Editor Woman's Journal, Boston, Mass. 


i favor ubsolutely national prohibition during war. 
D. H. F. HEws, 
lustructor in Medicine, Harvard Medical School, 
Boston, Mass. 
National prohibition has my hearty approval during the war. 
Grain is worse than wasted in making intoxicating liquors. 
JAMES LOGAN, 
Ea-Mayor of Worecstcr, Mass. 


Am heartily in favor of national prohibition. 
W. W. McLAReEn, 
Professor of Economics, Williams College, 
Williamstown, Mass. 


I favor national prohibition. 
A. M. HoLcomsr, 
Assistant Professor of Government, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Millions of-bushels of grain destroyed by brewery and distil- 
lery should be used to feed America and her allies. War pro- 
hibition will settle the food problem; increase manufacture of 
inunitions; save enlisted men from drunkenness, disorder, and 
venereal sickness. The coming war should be clean and efficient. 
EUGENE N, Foss, 
La-Governor of Massachusetts, Boston, Masa. 


National efficiency and economy in Army and Navy and home 
demand immediate prohibition of manufacture, sale, and use 
of alcoholic liquors, favor necessary legal enactments at once, 

Geo. B. HAVEN, 

Massachuscits Institution of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 


I favor national prohibifion during durance of war to promote 
efliciency and save food products, 
Henry G. Lorp, 
Treasurer The Textile World Journal, Boston, Mass, 


Au: heartily in favor of national prohibition, and especially 
during present war. Believe it is the most efficient method 
that could be evolved for the general welfare of the United 
States, but it must be prohibition that prohibits. 

ArTHUR C. HASTINGS, 
President American Writing Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
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National prohibition can not but be helpful in every way. As 
preventative, measure would certainly avoid wasteful use o{ 
various food products and tend to higher efficiency. 

ARTHUR P. Gray, 
Mill Engineer and Architect, Boston, Mass. 

Yes; national prohibition during war. 

Pror. ELLEN Hays, 
Former Professor of Astronomy in Wellesley 
College, Wellesley, Muss 

I deeply feel national prohibition at present is most desirable 
to largely reduce waste of food and greatly increase nuation: 
efficiency. European experience confirms this statement. 

J. L. GRANDIN, 
Proprictor Bonanza Farm, Boston, Mass 


My personal opinion national prohibition during war desiral)|. 
Manufacture of liquor using millions of bushels of grain no 
much needed for food. Displaced workmen would be quick! 
absorbed by other industries. Drinking increases social imino 
rality and venereal disease and so menances health and « 
ficiency of Army. Sober Nation would be able to do its part to 
end war and so save countless life and treasure. 

Dr. C. C. CARSTERNS, 
Secretary Massachusetts Society for Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children, Bostloi 


—— 


Prohibition would immeasurably promote economy anid « 
ciency, Now is the time. 
W. M. Z. Ripry, 
Professor of Hconomies, Harvard Universit: 
It is under present conditions an absolute necessity. 
EpwaArp 8S. PAyson, 
President Emerson Piano Co., Bostoi 


We heartily approve national prohibition, and will exert © 
influence earnestly to further this end. 
C. R. Firen, 
Gencral Manager, Bridgewater, Mass 


Heartily indorse national prohibition during war, but on boi 
dry basis; if it is to be prohibition for one let it be prohibitiw 
for all, 

HH. OC. Fick, 
President Know Motors Co., Chicopee, Mass 

National prohibition should be inaugurated at the earlie> 
possible moment for the duration of the war. It would increase 
our national productive efficiency and help largely to consery: 
our food supply. Patriotism demands the best there is in ever) 
man, and science and experience prove that liquor reduces 
both mental and physical efficiency. 

Isaac F.. Norrn, 
President American Soda Watcr Fountain Co., Boston. 


Favor national prohibition, and will exert our influence ec: 
nestly to further this end. 
C. R. Fircn, 
General Manager Stanicy Tool Works, Bridgewater, Mass. 


T am strongly in favor of such legislative measures as sli: 
insure national prohibition during the war. 
A, E. KENNELLY, 
Professor of Electrical Engineering, Harvard University «i 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology; former Chicf A 
sistant to Thomas A. Edison, etc., Cambridge, Mass. 


National prohibition during war will be the most effe:tiy: 
means of upholding the strength and morals in the Army ai 
Navy. It will also make a great saving in food materi:ls 
Without it our highest national efficiency can not be attained. 

ARTHUR 8. JOHNSON, 
Trustce, Member C. F, Hovey Co., Boston, Mass. 


I favor national prohibition as means for preventing disease 
for preventing waste of food, and for promoting national efli- 
ciency. 

Lewis J. JOHNSON, 
Professor of Civil Engineering, Harvard University. 
Cambridge, Mass. 








| strongly approve national prohibition during the war. Let 
me know if I can serve in any possible way. 
JAMES TP. Porter, 
Professor in Psychology, Clark University, 
Woreester, Mass. 

T warmly approve war prohibition. Nothing else could so in- 
rease our country’s efficiency in field and factory. It 
vraceful that the United States and England still lag so fur le 
hind Russia. 


is a 


Prof. Grorce H, PALMrr, 
Department of Philosophy, Harvard University, 
Camobrbidge, Mass. 


‘To prevent the use of intoxicating liquors as a beverage during 
war by any constitutional means is, in my opinion, justifiable 
snd most desirable. 

Wa. G. 
President Glendale 


3ASSETT, 
Hlastie Fabrics Co.. 
Lasthampton, Mass. 
Favor national prohibition as war measure. 
ELLEN FEF. PENDLETON, 
President Wellestey College, Wellesley, Muss. 


Consider national prohibition immediately essential for wel- 
fure of our country. 
JosEePH O. PHELON, 
Professor of Electrical Engineering, 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute, Worcester, Afass. 


I strongly favor national prohibition during war. 
ARTHUR Perry & Co., 
Bankers, Boston, Mags. 


Approve of prohibition during the war. 
: H. A. MosEs, 
President Strathmore Paper Co., Mittineague, Mass. 


Unqualified enthusiastic approval of war-time 
How can I assist in obtaining legislation? 
Dr. Norton A. KENT, 


Professor of Physics, Boston University, Boston, Mass. 


prohibition. 


Believe national prohibition very desirable to promote produc- 
tive efficiency and conservation during war. 
W. H. BUT Ler, 
President Haverhill Shoe Manufacturing Association, 
Haverhill, Mass. 
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We 


most heartily approve of national prohibition. It will 
} increase efficiency of production 25 per cent at least and pre 
serve our food supply sreathy, We are th vou to the limit on 
this. 

kr. OL Went 
President Greenfield Lap & Die Co... Greenfield. U 
1 heartily approve national prohibition 
GEorRGE FL Wiatin 


, cerh expressed by governor in special message. 


Docent in Biological Chemistru, Clark Universit 
Worceste) Wass 


National prohibition during war has unqualified approval 
J. EL Wrsson 
President Smith & Wesson Co., Sprinaficld, Ma 
I strongly urge national prohibition during the war 
GEO. C. WHIPPLE, 
Professor Sanitary Engineering, Harvard University 
Cambridac, Ma 
I most strenuously faver national prohibition as a necessary 
war measure. 
Harry FF. Warp, 
Professor Social Service, Boston University, 
Beston Vas 
Favor national prohibition during the war. 
Mary Kk. Wooiriry. 
President Mt. Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 
favor national prohibition during and for sake of war. Dan 


gers to military camps and naval stations already seriously felt 
here. State producing only fraction of food needs. Much con 
Elimination of 
100,000 yearly arrests for drunkenness with several times greater 


| total cases; would greatly help enlistment. 


I firmly believe the Army and Navy and all citizens are better | 


off with national prohibition. 
WILLIAM CARTER, 
President William Carter Co., Needham Heights, Mass. 


I believe national prohibition is highly desirable. 
H. A. CHRISTIAN, 
Physician Chief Peter Bent Brigham Hospital, 
Boston, Mass. 
If bone-dry prohibition can be obtained, I earnestly favor it 
for many reasons, including reduction of crime, divorce, wife 
heating, neglect of and cruelty to children. The improvement 
it would bring in the moral and physical health of our people 
would be worth all the war will cost. 
Wma. F. Donovan, 
President Atlas Tack Co., Fairhaven, Alass. 
J am unreservedly in favor of national prohibition during the 
war, 
SAMUEL S. DALE, 
Editor of Textiles, Boston, Mass, 


In favor of national prohibition during war. Believe effect 
on health, efficiency, and national economy by such practice 
would be great. 

Howarp EL.iotr, 
President New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad, Boston, Mass, 
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venereal disease, national prohibition during war I 


| 


Roserr A. Woops, 
Superintendent of South End House, Boston, Mass 


National prohibition during war imperative for best interests 
of country, conserving food supply, increasing vigor and effi 
ciency of the people. We can not afford consume 
food material in making harmful drink. 

C. E. TURNER, 
Instructor in Biology, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass. 


to useful 


I heartily approve proposed action. 
protected as much as possible. 


Our young men should be 
GEORGE S. WRIGHT, 
President Divinell-Wright Co., Boston, Mass 


I am for strong national prohibition during war 
Jno. F. Moors, 
Of Moors & Cabot, Bankers, Boston; 
Member of the Boston Finances 


COMMESSION : 


President of the Associated Charities of Bosto 
Believe national prohibition during war would incresse effi 
ciency of this Nation and conserve food products. 
J. Ff. McELwatn, 
President Wm. H. MeElicain Co., Shoe Manufacturers, 
Boston 
Heartily favor prohibition as war measure. Massachusetts 


Episcopal clergy agree. 
War. HARMAN VAN ALLEN 
Co-Editor the Living Church, Boston 
To hold in check some of the worst evils of war, es} 
believe to 


be measure of immediate pressing expediency. 


CHAS. W. BIRTWEL! 
Secretary Children’s Aid Society, Boston, 
National thrift, efficiency, and adequate defense absolutely 


possible without prohibition. 
MEYER BLOOMFIELD 


Director of the Vocation Bureau, Boston, Mass, 
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MICTIIGAN, | 


Irom very careful personal investigation I believe the national | 
food supply in more critical condition than generally supposed, 
and should be conserved for all reasons. Prohibition at this 
time is imperative. From observation while on a recent five 
weeks’ tour I am sure that the sentiment is for national prohibi- 
tion in connection with conservation of food supply. 

D. H. CAMPBELL, 
Secretary St. Clair Mining Co., 
Iron River, Mich. 

T believe that national prohibition would be one of the most 
important measures of preparedness which the Federal Govern- 
ment could Institute, not only as a means of preventing diseases 
but as one of the most impertant means that could be adopted 
for promoting health, endurance, and efficiency, and as a means 
of preventing enormous waste of food materials as well as great 
waste of time and money, 

Dr. J. H. KELwLoGG, 
Director of the Battle Creek Sanitarium, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Tam much in sympathy with movement for prohibition during 
the war. 
Jos. Boyer, 
President Burroughs Adding Machine, Detroit, Mich. 


National prohibition during war would contribute vastly 
toward success in undisciplined America. 
M. E. Coorry, 
Dean, College of Engineering and Architecture, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Heartily approve of proposed national prohibition not only 
during war but permanently. 
JEREMIAH DWYER, 
President Michigan Stove Co., Detroit, Mich. 
I believe Nation should adopt prohibition during the war. 
WARREN P. LOMBARD, 
Professor of Physiology, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Regard prohibition as highly desirable as war measure. 
WALTER B. PILLSBURY, 
Professor of Psychology, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


IT strongly advise that as an urgent measure of national de- 
fense during the war the Government speedily enact national 
prohibition. This will promote higher physical and mental 
efficiency for the entire Nation, and will be the most important 
meuns of conserving and increasing the food, clothing, fuel, and 
other supplies which will be imperatively needed to protect our 
people from hunger and cold. 

. ALBERT M. Topp, 
Ex-Congressman, President Kalamazoo Municipal 
Ownership League, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


National prohibition during war would promote greatest pos- 
sible efficiency in all lines of endeavor, would conserve our food 
supply, would safeguard the lives and morals of our Army and 
Navy. This action would also impress upon country true 
seriousness of our task. I strongly advocate immediate action. 

RicHarD H. WEBBER, 

President J. L. Hudson Co., Automobile Manufacturing, 

Detroit, Mich. 

I consider national prohibition during war most desirable and 
necessary. 

ALFRED S. WARTHIN, 
Professor and Director of Pathological Laboratory, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Am heartily in favor of prohibition during the war. 

A. E. West, 
General Manager Port Huron Engine & Thresher Co., 
Port Huron, Mich. 


We most heartily indorse national prohibition during the war, 
F. W. Unrcn, 
Secretary and Treasurer Robert Gage Coal Co., 
Bay City, Mich, 
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I urge that everything possible be done to effect national pr 


hibition during war and to perpetuate it, if possible. Food 


conservation alone sufficient to warrant this legislation. 


W. F. Evans, 


Vice President Standard Screw Products Co., 


Detroit, Mich. 


If true that liquor is more destructive than enemies’ gy: 
and as former can be subdued with gain instead of loss, y 


unnecessarily fight two enemies? 


B. F. Davis, 


President City National Bank, 


Lansing, Mich. 


We are strongly in favor of national prohibition at this t 


as an economic measure both to 


save the man and the 2 


that goes into the liquor business. Local prohibition has 


creased our efficiency at least 25 


per cent, aside from the 1 


mendous improvement from the moral standpoint. 


C. E. BEMENT, 


Manager Novo Engine Co., 


Complete prohibition of liquor 


Lansing, Mic) 


traffic as war measure 


perative for prevention of venereal diseases, food conservat 
manufacturing and military efficiency. 


S. S. KRESGE, 


Kresge Five and Tew Cent Stores, 


Detroit, MMi: 


It is my opinion the national prohibition will greatly decr 
the occurrence of venereal disease and will make far bet 


general order and.efficiency. 


Professor Medical Department 


Favor national prohibition. 


ALBERT M. BARRET, 
University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, A 


T. B. PRESTON, 


President of the State Savings Bank, 


Iona, Mich. 


Think war-time prohibition not only -desirable but 


imperative. 


CG. S. CAMPBELL, 


President First National Bank, Kalamazoo, Ii: 


I am strongly for national prohibition during war and 
it for human efficiency and a better Nation individually 


collectively. 


CuaAs. E. LAWRENCE, 
General Superintendent Menominee Range Iron Mines, 


Palatka, Mi 


For moral, health, and economic reasons, I believe firm 


national prohibition during war. 


Dr. G. Cart HvuBER, 


Professor of Anatomy, 


University of Michigan, 
Ann Ar! 


I am distinctly in favor of prohibition during the war. 


President Bank 


I urge that everything possible 


BENTON HANCHETT, 
of Saginaw, Saginaw, Mir 


be done to effeet national | 


hibition during war and to perpetuate it if possible. Food 
servation alone is sufficient to warrant this legislation. 


W. F. Evans, 


Vice President Standard Screw Product Co., 


Detroit, Mic/ 


I think war-time prohibition both wise and necessary 


every standpoint. 


F. M. Hopce, 


President Kalamazoo Paper Co., Kalamazoo, Mic! 
MINNESOTA, 
I favor national prohibition during the war as a measur 


economy and efficiency. 


Jonun Crossy, 


Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Heartily in faver of prohibiting use of grain for liquor during MISSOURI. 


war. ae Strongly advocate national prohibition during war On 
lei ‘i B. F : eee ; ' and increase efficiency, 5 
‘cside ( epi aper C { 
resident nnepin per Co., M. P. Ravener, M. D 


B. I’. Nelson Manufacturing Co., Ete., Minneapolis, Minn. Professor of Preventive Medicine, University of Mis 


Would consider it extremely important that national prohi- T shall give my strongest support to any provision tending 
bition be made effective during war. toward national prohibition for the sake of saving food and of 
J. M. GRUBER promoting efficiency. I do not favor any distinetion betwee 
Vice President Great Northern Railroad, St. Paul, Minn, whisky and wine and beer. 


Max F. Meyer, 
Professor of Psychiatry, University of Missouri 


Columbia, V 


The advent of war has undoubtedly inereased the desirability 
and urgeney of national prohibition ; the advantages and benefits 
of such an economic accomplishment are unquestionable. National prohibition at this time is not only advisable but 

JAMES F. Bett, 


j absolute necessity. In this national crisis we must practice 
Vice President Washburn Crosly Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


only the conservation of food but of human energy as wel! 
R. M. McCanpisit, 
President of the Robt. M. MceCandish Engineering Co., 
Consulting Lngineers, Nansas City. VM 


Am fully in favor of national prohibition during war. 
BE. DANA DURAND, 
Professor of ENeonomics, University of Minnesota, : ae ; 
Minneapolis, Minn. Approve national prohibition during war. 
= C. A. VINNEDGE, 
Secretary and Auditor of the 
Terminal Railway Association, St. Louis, Ve 


T nin in favor of national prohibition during war. 
A. M. WaALporP, 


President Waldorf Bor Board Co., St. Paul, Minn. MISSISSIPPI. 

ae Am heartily in favor of national prohibition during war and 

ae : ; a , | thereafter. 

Heartily indorse proposal for national prohibition during war. | : vas ip 

; — cand rieo. G. Binow. 

Dr. JoHN B. JOHNSTON, | _ f Wississi hael Vy 
° ’ ie af Crnor o tSSIN8S8 ( SO 
Dean of the College of Science and Arts, verno) ssissippi, Jackson i 


University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. ‘ P , ; ga A 
Heartily agree with suggestion on national prohibition during 
war period. Count on me to do anything possible. 
W. D. WEATHERFORD, 
International Y. M. C. A., Member Erecutive Committee 
Southern Sociological Congress, Staekville, Aliss 


Immediate prohibition of manufacture and sale of liquor and 
heer fundamentally necessary as first step in military prepared- 
ness. Equally necessary for peace and war, but would be im- 
peritive as a war measure to save labor, food, and health. 

JOHN H. GRAY, - . sie . 
Professor of Lconomics, University of Minnesota. No doubt national prohibition during war would pe 
: ; ; calculable benefit to entire Nation, not only increased eflicienec) 
and conservation of food supply, but as a preventative of 

National prohibition would, in my judgment, tend to prevent | venereal and other diseases in Army and Navy. In my opinion 

venerial disease; would save waste of foodstuffs now manufac- | no more beneficial action could be taken. 


NEPRASKA, 


= 


iured into liquor, and would greatly promote production and ef- ‘ Manoan B. Rees 
ficiency, all desirable during the war and equally necessary Chief Justice Supreme Court, Lincoln, Neti 


after the war if this Nation is to hold its place in world-wide 


competition, If there is reason for total abstinence in responsible position: 


then the most potent reasons exist for the absolute prohibition 
of the use and manufacture of liquor. Crush the liquor traffie 
at least during the war, and you will be giving a deathblow to 
a more forceful enemy than the Imperial German Army 

Ifeartily approve war prohibition, especially on hygienic CHESTER H. Atpricit, 
grounds, 


F. R. BIGELow, 
President St. Paul Fire & Marine Insurance Co., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Ear-Governor, Lincoln, Neh 


NORMAN WILD, 

Head of Department Philosophy and Psychology, I believe that the Federal Government should imimedintely 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. prohibit the manufacture of aleoholie liquors for beverage pun 

— poses. The people of the United States will need the foodsiuffs 

that are wasted in the manufacture of liquors. We can het con 


| think national prohibition during the war exceedingly 


desirable ‘| tinue to undermine the physical and moral manhood « lhe 
_ ins . “4 > ry ¢ > i > ‘6 a > efficienc bot] of thre re 
Dr. Cyrus Norrmrop, i ty ee eee ye oe oe a i 2 
: ’ . Toe : : "ers { , ‘Te rs > CO ‘Vv . ope to bring o 
President Emeritus University of Minnesota, aggre agen oe sat ful , ae ati a ao : : a 
Minneapolis, Minn. oo coe eee ae eee Serer 
pas E : which the Nation is engaged in. Congress should act at once 


CHas. W. BRYAN, 


I strongly advocate national prohibition during the war. Vayor, Lincoln, Nel 


Epwarp W. Backus, 
President Rainy River Improvement Co., 


7 ‘ : Am strongly in favor of national prohibition during war 
Minneapolis, Minn, 6" 


Gero. ELtiotr How ap, 
Professor Political Science, Lincoln, Nebr. 


That intoxication in any degree lowers. vitality, resistance to 


1: ene ® NEW MENICO, 
disease, power to work, ability to recover from exhaustion, value 


of ingested food, mental inhibition, and general usefulness is I strongly indorse plan for national prohibition during the 
heyond reasonable doubt. No single measure could give more | War. 
economic conservation of resources now than national prohibition. Joun Hl. Vavern, 
H. E. Rosertson, Professor of Economics, New Mexico College of 
Professor of Pathology, University of Minnesota, Agriculture and Mechanie Arts, Santa Pe, N. Mes 
—_— NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

National prohibition for period of war would aid national pro- Am heartily in accord with national prohibition during the 
ductive efficiency, increase and conserve food supply, and materi- | war and thereafter and will assist movement in New Hampsiire. 
ully reduce venereal diseases. W. R. Brown, 

THos. G. LEE, Paper Manufacturer, Berlin, N. H.; President New 
Professor of Comparative Anatomy, Hampshire Forestry Commission ; President Nev 


University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Hampshire Timberland Ovners’ Association, 
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Strongly favor national prohibition as a war measure. New 
Tilampshire now has State prohibition. 

Prof. Rosert FLETCHER, 
Director Thayn School of Civil Engineering, Hanover, N. H. 

I advocate national prohibition for the war as an economic 
necessity. 

Witiram J. TUCKER, 

President Emeritus, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 

I am decidedly in favor of national prohibition during war. 
GEORGE A. LITCHFIELD, 

President Keene National Bank, Keene, N. H. 

National prohibition is most necessary safeguard and impera- 
tive. 

Prof. T. E. AustTIN, 
Dartmouth College, Author and Consulting 
Engineer, Hanover, N. H. 

I believe that national prohibition will prevent disease and 
also will be a great saving in food products which would other- 
wise be wasted. 

Jostan L. FERNALD, 
Banker, Concord, N. H. 


National prohibition is a fundamental requisite to efficient war 
measures. 
Dr. WILLIAM PATTEN, 
Professor of Zoology, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 


I am thoroughly in accord with the view that national pro- 
hibition during the war would be of the greatest benefit to both 
the men who are fighting the battles of the country and the 
citizens of the country generally. 

J. H. GALLINGER, 
United States Scnator from New Hampshire. 


NEW JERSEY. 


I strongly approve national prohibition during the war in 
interest of the health, economy, and efficiency, and regard it as 
an auxiliary measure of the first importance in the training of 
the Army and Navy. 

JAMES BRONSON REYNOLDs, 
American Social Hygiene, Lakewood, N. J. 


I heartily indorse national prohibition during the war to 
further both moral and economic interests of the people. 
Wma. Starr Myers, 
Assistant Professor in History and Politics, 
Princeton University, New Jersey. 
The production of liquors is a huge waste of food, and the 
work should be stopped. Transition from liquor to prohibition 
economy could be effected in next few months with minimum 
injustice to brewery and other workers due to the great demand 
for labor, 
Paut U. Ketroge, 
Editor of the Survey, Boonton, N. J. 


I am strongly im favor of national prohibition, for especially 
during the period of war upon which we are entering, not only 
to prevent the waste of a very large amount food material now 
used in the manufacture of beer and liquor, but also to increase 
the efficiency of men who will be enlisted in the service of the 
Army and Navy. 

I have lived for a great many years close to a western Army 
post and know how seriously detrimental to the physique of 
the men is the constant use of liquor. 

From a moral standpoint and the prevention of immorality 
amongst the men of the Army and Navy there is no question 
whatever but that national prohibition should'be adopted and 
the law strictly enforced. 

J. Henry LonGMatp, 
President Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Co., Camden, N. J. 

I believe in national prohibition in time of war or peace. If 
effective to stop the manufacture of liquor it would save much 
needed food supplies and destroy the greatest enemy to human 
progress. 

JAMES W. JOHNSON, 
President Johnson & Johnson, New Brunswick, N. J. 


I am heartily in accord with movement to prohibit manufee. 
ture of alcoholic beverages during the war. I regard this o¢ 
utmost importance for the health of the Nation and also fro, 
the standpoint of the food supply. 

Henry H. Gopparp, 
Director, Department of Research, School for 
F'ecble-minded Children, Vineland, N. J. 


I favor natioaal prohibition during the war. 
Dr. E. W. KEMMERER, 
Professor of Economics and Finance, 
Princeton University, Etc., Princeton N. JJ, 


I am in favor of national prohibition, not only during 
but at any time. Believe it especially desirable at the yn: 
time. 

FraANK HvuGHEsS, 
President Dundee Te.wtile Co., Passaic, N. .) 


I am unqualifiedly in favor of national prohibition. % 
benefits which will follow its prompt adoption will make 
continuance after the war a necessity. 

CHARLES K. Happon, 
Vice President Victor Talking Machine Co., 
Camden, N. / 

National prohibition during war very desirable on ey, 

ground and especially as example to certain other nation 
ALAN V. ©. MENZIES 
Professor of Chemistry, Princeton, \. 


Stronger than words ean express I favor national pro! 
tion during war. 
J. T. Dorrance 
General Manager Joseph Campbell Co., Camden, N. -/ 


National prohibition during war desirable for economi 
servation of foods, world needs, for protection of hea 
Army and Navy, for greatest agricultural and manufactur: 
productive efficiency. 

NEWTON DoreMUsS, 
President Red Bank Trust Co., Red Bank, \. ./ 


Favor strict general prohibition for ends named. Pos 
exceptions on rare occasions. 
UbLric DAHLGREEN, M. S., 
Professor of Biology, Princeton University, 
Princeton, \ 
I am emphatically in favor of national prohibition 
war and afterwards, 
W. H. S. Denar 
President Rutgers College, New Brunswick, \ 
I heartily indorse national prohibition during war 
measure of promoting health, economy, efficiency, and or 
E. G. Conk 
Professor Zoology, Princeton, N 
NEW YORK, 


I strongly favor complete national prohibition. T belie 


| are facing a serious test of our national character and e! 


and am firmly convinced that a national prohibition 1. 
would be of transcendant importance in its effect up 
national spirit in conserving and increasing our food » 
and in raising the efficiency of the Nation. The man pow 
leased from the liquor industries could be directed into 
productive channels where the need for labor will be acut 
thus be readily absorbed. The needs of the agricultur 
industrial situation will make this a peculiarly opportune 
to put through a national prohibition law with minimum s+ 
to our economy machinery during the readjustment. ‘The 
ness interests involved should be fairly dealt with, but 1 
the plants can be readily converted to important indus 
uses. The plea that Government revenue will be serious): 
tailed should not influence action, for prohibition will induc 
national efficiency which will open new and far richer sou 
of revenue. I believe public opinion, particularly in the \\ 











— 


but slightly comprehends the seriousness of the test that this 
war will put us to. A national prohibition measure would do 
much to wake up the people to a realization of what war means 
and demands. If in the end we got no other good from the 
war than prohibition we would still be winners because of it. 
I believe it should be complete, and it can only be complete by 
peing national. 
F. A. VANDERLIP, 
President City National Bank, New York. 
National prohibition during war seems to me not only desir- 
able but practically essential to military efficiency and indis- 
pensable food economy. 
SAMUEL McOune LINDSAY, 
Professor of Social Legislation, 
Columbia University, New York. 
I favor prohibition for all time. 
JOHN BURROUGHS, 
Naturalist and Author, West Park, N. Y. 


¥Yery much in favor of national prohibition during the war. 
H. L. Pappock, 
President Oswego Falls Pulp & Paper Co., Fulton, N. Y. 
Firmly believe that national prohibition would be of great 
benefit to both Army aml Navy. 
SAMUEL S. CHILDS, 
President Childs Restaurants Co., New York City. 
National prohibition would enormously reduce venereal dis 
ease in Army and Navy as well as throughout the land. It 
‘would obviously save food wasted in manufacture of liquor and 
promote national productiveness and efliciency more than a dozen 
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shortage of basie food supplies that eonfronts us at the present 
time. There are many ether reasons that would make uational 
prohibition desirable, but the economie needs alone are suflicient 


call for our hearty support of radical measures to se 
end. Earnestly approve national prohibition. 
G. A. Farrar, 
Viee President and Manager of the 


‘ure 


{ 


Johnston Harvester Co.. Batavia. N.Y 


I most enthusiastically approve the plan of ‘var-time 
tion. 


; 4 


EpWin FAvUVER, 
Professor of Hygiene, University of Rochester, 
Rochester, 


I am in vigorous and aggressive favor of national pro! 
during war, believing it would prove a most powerful a 


Epson S. Lorvr, 
President United States Casualty Co 
New York, N. 


selieve maximum productive efficiency impossible with 
|} national prohibition during war. Judge from experience 


a! ! 
Fo national efliciency. 


| cotton mills and print works that prohibition increases effici 





his 


15 to 20 per cent; reduces liability to accident by much hurger 


} per cent, 
| Harorp A. THLAtcr, 
President of the Abbeville Alills, New Yor 


President First National Bank, Cobleskill, N 


other measures which might be devised. Can conceive of no more | 


important and far-reaching step toward national defense. 
JoHN D. RocKEFELLER, Jr., 
Chairman Rockefeller Foundation, New York. 
Krom every point of view consider national prohibition most 
desirable during war period, 
A. J. PORTER, 
President Shredded Wheat Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
History will justify entry of United States into the world war 
only if welfare of mankind is thereby advanced. National pro- 
ibition would, in my opinien, add wonderfully to America’s 
icieney as a fighting machine by increasing production and 






el 


decreasing waste, besides preventing venereal disease, reducing | 


crime, promoting public order, and raising the moral tone of 
the national prohibition public. 
Haroip 8. BurreNnHEIM, 
Editor The American City, New York City. 


National prohibition for war period would doubtless promote | 


physical, mental, and moral efficiency all along the line. Grent 
manufaeturers of various forms of liquor could, to their own ad 
vantage and that of country, transform their institutions into 


food-producing plants. Am sure they are patriotic enoug! | 


do it. 
CARRIE CHAPMAN CATTs, 
President International Woman’s Suffrage Alliance, 
New York City. 


Lloyd George told Parliament that drink was a more dange 


ous enemy of England’s young men than is Germany and her | 


allies. I believe that our Government should close all breweries 
and. distilleries during the war and conserve the barley, corn, 
and rye for feeding the allies and our own people. 
Rev. Newetit Dwicur HILtis, 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


I am firmly of the opinion that as an economic measure pré 
hition is greatly to be desired, either in peace or war. 
SAMUEL McRopert 

Vice President, National City Bank, New York. 


Believe everything possible should be done to secure national | 


prohibition during present war period. It is necessary to our 
business that we know world crop condition; alse stores of 
cram supplied fer food. We have never known anything like 


War to be won by nen, money, food. National prohibition 


| period of «a year essential to save vitality of our men, 


ri 
tk 


four Nation, and to divert grain supplies into useful chase 
Dr. LurHer H. Gutrick, 
| Director Department Child Mygiene, 
Sage Foundation, Ne } 
} I should be very glad to onl prohibition 
} ( { r A. GRiIse 
Pi lent of tl Cri / li Co \ yo 
I! tily approve of prohibition duri 
( ; » ( 
tu rand Social Refe , ) 
' 
j 
I am heartily in fa ‘* during the war, of national 7 
|} Would reswt in material benefits in economies through 
| ing necessities of life and in efliciency. 
Pp. W. I] 
President Ohio & Western Uti i ( 
Ve ) Cil 
_ 
| Prohibition during war desirable; manufacturi 
| be readily converted to useful purposes, and = babes 
with them can find reemployment or new employment 


| delay. 
| Jno. A. MATHEWS, 


President and General Vanager Ilolcomb Steel Ce 
} Sy \ 
I am heartily in favor of prohibition during period, ar 
been advising it for some time. I find the doctrine poy 
among those who are not total abstain A man 
stand by national prohibition during tl Var is no pati 
\ I'REDERTICK W. Rom 
Professor Economics, Syrae Uy rsity, Syrae 
— 
I strongly favor national prohibition during war. 
FREDERICK PALMER, 


! Juthor Correspondent with the British Army ai 
Flect, 1914-16, New 





] approve national prohibition during the war. 
I’ REDERICK LMY, 
President of the National Conference of 
j Charities and Correction, Buffalo, 


} 


\ 
4 


bon 
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Am heartily in favor of national prohibition during war. | I am thoroughly committed to prohibition during the war. 
Dr. THoMAS Orpway, Samuer T. Dutton, 
Dean of Albany Medical College, etc., Chairman Executive Committee, National 
Albany, N. Y. Arbitration and Peace Congress, New York. 
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In the interest of the health and morality of the young | Believe national prohibition good thing during war for j 
entering the national service we strongly favor the war prohi- | creasing efficiency. National Safety Council last year went ; 
bition. record against use of alcohol by industrial workers, as liquo: 
is cause of great number of industrial accidents. 

A. C. CARRUTHERS, 
Vice President Safety Engineering, New York City. 
| 
| 


Henny FAIRFIELD OSBORN, 
President. 
CLEVELAND H. Dopar, 
First Vice President, 
American Museum of Natural History. 
Henry F. Osporn, 
Paleontologist ; former Dean of the Faculty of Pure 
Science, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 


I am in favor of national prohibition during the war. 
Cuas, A, Boopy, 
President People’s Trust Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Am heartily in favor of national prohibition during war. Be- 
lieve it will have far-reaching benefits to whole Nation, and 
secure great economic advantages. 


National prohibition would be of incalculable benefit to the 
country. 
Dr. CHARLES H. YOUNG, 
Superintendent of the Presbyterian Hospital, 
New York Cily. 


A. GC. CARRUTHERS, 
Vice President Safety Engineering Co., New York City 


I strongly advocate national prohibition, not only during war 


Although for many years I was opposed to prohibition legis- het dor ali these. 


lation, my observation and study convinced me five years ugo 
that it is highly desirable on economic grounds, if no other. 
RALTER RENTON INGALLS, 
Consulting Engineer of the United States Bureau 
of Mines and of the Canadian Department of Mincs, aes 


JAMES R. CLARK, 
President American La France Fire Engine Co., 
Elmira, N.Y. 


Editor of the Mining Journal, etc., New York. The Interurban Clinical Club expresses its earnest desire tliat 
— national prohibition be instituted for the duration of the war 

Prohibition desirable during war. because of the effect upon public health and its economy effect 
ALBERT T. POFFENBERGER, Jr., Dr. Rufus Cole, Dr. F. S. Meara, Dr. W. TO Long- 
Professor of Psychology, Columbia University, N. ¥. cope, New York; Dr. L. Jamman, Baltimore; 
— Dr. D. L. Edsell, Dr. Richard Cabot, Dr. A. A. 
National prohibition during war absolutely necessary to pro- Christian, Dr. F. L. Lord, Dr. J. H. Pratt, Dr. 
tect our boys in the training camps and in coast defenses and KE, P. Joslin, Dr. E. A. Locke, Boston ; Dr. W, 
patrol. Important also for economy and efficiency. Are we less Tiieston, Dr. Geo. Blumer, Newhaven; Dr. G. \\ 
civilized than Russia? Norris, Dr. D. Riesman, Dr. R. H. M. “Landis, 

Cuarces L, Brace, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Secretary Children’s Aid Society, New York City. — 


No one can examine the facts in the case without reaching the 
conclusion that in the present emergency the prohibition 


— } 


I believe it imperative that national prohibition should be 
enforced during war if national resources and health are to be | the liquor business would serve our Nation’s interests. ‘Tl 
adequately conserved and productive efficiency maintained. i-grain being consumed by our brewers and distillers is sulii- 
SETHA MOULTON, | cient to make 800 carloads of bread every day, or 4 single tvaf 

| 





President the Moulton Engineering Corporation. every day 600 miles long. 
-— Collis P. Huntington was one of the shrewdest captains ot 
I favor and will advocate legislative action forbidding the | industry our Nation has ever known. He said that whet he 
manufacture, transportation, or sale of spirituous and malt liq- and his associates began building the Central Pacific Railroad 
uors not only as a war measure, but as one vital to the future | from Sacramento to Ogden they found the liquor dealers near 





welfare of the Nation. their workmen’s camps were a heavy clog upon their under- 
D. W. PAYNE, taking. ‘They decided to drive away the entire business, and 
Editor of “ Steam,” New York City, N. Y. that this step enabled them to complete the railway to Ogden 


Pan | three years earlier than they otherwise could have done. |! 


~ on 4 vay » Central Pacific Railway 
Am emphatically in favor of war prohibition measure you pro- | Europe has adopted the policy of the Central Pacific Railway 


pose and at once | Deople. The drinkers and the drink makers of our Nation 
; Dr. LyMan P. Powe tt should accept their share of the hardships of war. 
President of Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y. TILLMAN COUDET, 


Union Oil Co. of California, New York Cit 
Cordially indorse suggestion national prohibition during \ 
Common-sense proposition; should commend itself to clu 
thinking people. 


Brewing and distilling almost wholly wastes the nutritive 
values of grain; alcohol lessens judgment, self-control, mental and 
physical efficiency, the qualities needed in war—an asset con- 
verted into a liability. Alcoholization is the chief contributory 
cause of veneral infection among men. 

W. RAUSCHENBUSH, 
Professor Church History, Rochester 
Theological Seminary, Rochester, N. Y. I respectfully desire to urge national prohibition during tle 
ees war. The far-reaching benefits which the whole country woul’! 
secure through this, especially in the Army and the industries 
is of prime importance. Safety Engineering stands ready to « 
operate to its utmost with the Government for the succes*!! 
prosecution of the war, and I believe that national prohibits 
will materially help to this end. 


Epitor CHURCHMAN, ~ 
New York Citv. 


I am in favor of national prohibition during the war. 
CHARLES Boopy, 
President People’s Trust Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


-_— 


I favor national prohibition during war. A. QO. CARRUTHERS, 
Mrs. FLORENCE KELLEY, Vice President Safety Engineering, 
General Secretary National Consumers League, New York. 80 Maiden Lane, New Yor! 
I fayor national prohivition. Decidedly favor national prohibition during the war. 
CLARENCE H, KEtseEy, SAMUEL T. DUTTON, 


President Tiile Guarantee & Trust Co., New York, Seerctary World Peacc Foundation, New York City 
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Heartily in favor of national prohibition. No other measure | Strongly in favor of nati. ! hition a ne wv beth 
omparable with it in importance in our present trial. I may | for moral and economic r Ele n FT help? 
fely add this sentiment is now general among those whose 1 a 
ninion is worth the while, Presid 
FREDERICK A. Eni z 
President Valmy Paner Co., Oswcs I take pleasuve in statin 7 ‘ e , js 
‘ national prohibition d 
When we are net beset with economie problems we may think 
ean regulate the drink traffic, but just new w will ce Pre t Dunl ( \ 
t to put sentiment aside and save ourselves at ever) 
Dr. C: E. WELC! © ees 
President Wel h qrape Juice Co., Westfield \ Bi | 
/ ol 
Most heartily approve absolute national prohibition dm ( Ve f 
war. My colleagues in Crocker Fund consm 
ittitude. Y 5 ‘ "a 4 a 
Francis C. Woop ag ne age longs Abonsiton ea 3 
Director Cancer Re rch, Columbia Univer ps = ; 
Pathologist of St. Luke's Hospital, \ Ye 
( on J 
It is useless for the Government to urge the people to fru 
lity if at the same time it fails to stop the stupendous de 5 : : j 
truction of food materials in the manufacture of aleoholi Pa One ee eee eee eae shitaccnge 
drinks. The economic result of thus shortening the food supply a0 re ; 
5s exceeded in seriousness by the physical and moral weakenin: sidn ’ ee p , 
of the manhood of the country, particularly of that class o . 
oung men who must constitute our fighting force It does Nitional prohibition is) any dt pene t hal 
not meet the situation to compromise by prohibiting liquor to) , -rency. _ 
Idiers. The soldier to whom the country expects the supreme j \ a 
. acrifice will not fail to see the injustices as well as the folly Pie Wake orrest Collen 
of trying to force abstinence upon him while permitting indul!- fakes Berens ‘ 
gence to the comfortable individual at home. I believe there is 0 7 
yvidespread realization of the absolute necessity for food con- isco toact Pree : 
servation and productive efliciency, strengthened by the ex , ‘ible to have natior Hon Gurimns war 
perience and example of the countries abroad during the past . oa IX. EB. MeVey, 
two years, and for this reason, if for no other, public senti President \ ice fate Universit 
ment will support the discontinuance of the liquor traffic during University, N. be 
he war. 
FRANK S. WASHBURN National prohibition is an abselute necessity as a war-defense 
President American Cyanamid Co.. New Yer) measure to conserve the food mprove tional 
a5 efficiency. 
i am heartily in favor of national prohibition during war. p —_—s ~ ; oS 7 at 
It would have very good effect throughout coal regions and ee . ae = es 
tend to inerease production of coal, for which country is now wargo, N. 1) 
paying very high prices owing to shortage of both laber and 
trnnsnortation. L decidedty ‘ver Dition prohibition as a desirable war 
T. H. WATKINS, measure. 
President Pennsulvania Coal & Coke Corporatio: I. W. Carist : 
Vew Yor’: Cit. \orl Dakota Avrieultiurel Colles 
-— Grand Forks, N. Da 
I believe thoroughly in national prohibition during the war 7 
lor every sort of good that it will do, for it will do im \im decidedly of the opinion that national prohibition should 
good and I can see no possible harm that it would work. Now during the war. 
vould be the time to show the country when it wonld be willing BK. ADAM 
to make the sacrifice how much good eould be thus accomplished. President Cleveland Chamber of Commeree, Cleveland, Okie 
Dr. JAS. J. WALSH, 
Neurologist of the Central and Neurological Believe national prohibition very cesirable 
Hospitals, New York; Author, Vedieal Pditor war but for all time. 
New York Herald, Lte.. New Yorl:. bE ke BROW! 
President Barney & Smith Car ¢ Dauton. ¢ 
t feel we must have national prohibition duration of war. 
Brewers are using millions of bushels of grain a year. I would heartily approve natior pire bauring t i 
G. M. TRABER G. H. Meap 
President of the Perry Knitting Co., Perry, N.Y. President Mead Pulp & Paper Co., Chillicothe, ¢ 
National prohibition during war would be the most effective Heartily in favor of national pi 
single stroke which could be given in behalf of national | , C. B. Carpi 
strength, national preparedness, and national success. Such Vier President Toledo Ship Buil »Co.. Toledo. ¢ 
measure, in my opinion, not only desirable but indispensable. | 
CHARLES ‘THADDEUS TERRY, a 
Chairman of the New York State Board of Should have national prohibition during 
Uniform Laws; Chairman of the Directors of for food. 
the New York Civic League, New York. C. RORARECK, 
— i (icuneral Manager W. P. Callahan & Ce 
Heartily in favor of national prohibition during the wa: Wachinery Manufacturers, Dayton, O 
Epwarp L: THORNDIKE, - 


Professor of Psychology, Columbia University, New Yerk. Careful observation has convinced me that promotion of pre- 


ductive efficiency alone is ample gronnd for enforeement of 


Approve national prohibition. | tional prohibition. This will not he contested by any henest, 
W. H. Merzier, F. BR. §. F. well-informed person. 
Professor of Mathematics and Dean of Graduai- C. W. Mar 
School University of New York, New York City. | Of De Forest Sheet & 4 Plate Co., Niles, ¢ 
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Believe all manufacture of intoxicants should be prohibited | Unquestionably national prohilition is not only desirable bu! 


during war as minimum demand of the situation. | necessity. Experience on the Mexican border shows that th. 
J. CAMPBELL WHITE, | Sale of liquor fosters the spread of venereal diseases. 
President Wooster College, Wooster, Ohio. 3 Wat. M. Lapp, 


ices Banker, Portland, Orcu 
National prohibition would make a wonderful saving in food, | Le 





labor, life, and money, | I bélieve in national prohibition, and particularly du 
W. H. Cowpery, ; nutional crises and time of war. 
President Amcrican Fork & Hoe Co., Clevcland, Ohio. C. C. Corr, 
— | Union Metal Co., Portland, Orcy 


Am strong advocate of national prohibition. Believe it would | = 
do more for general health, happiness, and prosperity of all our | In this emergency I favor drastie national prohibition duri 


people than any other legislative action possible. selieve it | the war. Experience of all the warring nations demonstrates 
essential as war measure. | that every soldier and sailor, more than a locomotive engines 
I’, KX. CopELAND, | needs all his faculties and judgment unimpaired by alcohol. 
President City National Bank, Columbus, Ohio. | W. S. Uren, 
oe “The lather of the Oregon System,” 


We are heartily in favor of national prohibition during war, Portland, Ove 
E. J. Youna, 
Treasurer of the Ohio Match Co., Wadsicorth, Ohio. 


selieve liquor greatest menace to our country to-day and 
greater enemy than German imperialism. Congress can further 
national efficiency most, promote the welfare of our fighting 
men, and conserve our food supply by enacting national prohibl- 
tion laws effective at once. 


[ strongly favor national prohibition to promote highest 
ciency of Nation. Will support movement in every possible \ 
P. L. CAMPBELL, 
President University of Oregon, Eugene, Orc: 


by all means national prohibition during war should |x 


‘ adopted. 
I’. A, FUNKHOUSER, — 


President Winter's National Bank, Dayton, Ohio. 


JAMES P, BAXter, 
President Portlund Savings Bank, Portland, Ore: 








Consider national prohibition during war most important 
measure yet proposed. Our greatest contribution to and after 
war can be made by conservation and productive efficiency. 

Warr FF, GEISER, 
Professor of Political Science, Oberlin, Ohio. 


— 


Nettional prohibition will immediately increase our resources 
for national defense. Every vice investigation has establisho! 
dependence of commercialized vice or liquor traffic. Loss 
military force due to venereal disease is notorious. Our inves 
tigations among reliable physicians in Oregon show not: 
decrease in venereal disease since Oregon went dry. 

Wma. T. Foster, 
President Reed College, Portland, Oreu 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


I regard national prohibition imperatively necessary. 
W. W. MILts, 
President First National Bank, Marietta, Ohio. 
I am unqualifiedly in favor national prohibition during period 
of war. 


Prohibition is measure of first importance. Would save : 
lions of bushels of grain for food, increase man power of Natio 


a a 





P. W. LitcHriecp, increase transportation facilities by eliminating burden 
President Killingly Manufacturing Co., Akron, Ohio. booze now is to carriers. 
— KE. A. VAN VALKENBURG, 
Am neither a crank nor fanatic on liquor question, but in Editor of the North American, Philadelphia, Pc 


present crisis decidedly favor complete national prohibition. mor 
Dr. J. FFRATUNFELLER, 
President Commercial & Savings Bank, Canton, Ohio. 


— 


I heartily favor national prohibition during war and believe 
public sentiment already sufficiently crystallized to justify such 
legislation and insure its success. 

° JoHN C, HASWELL, 
President of the Dayton Matleable Iron Co., Dayton, Ohio. 


Unqualified indorsement of prohibition during war period 
Dr. Epwarp Marry, 
Surgeon in Chief, University of Pennsylvania Hospit 


I am absolutely in favor of national prohibition at this 
and at all times. 

Confining the issue to national prohibition at this tim 
national crisis, one has but to consider the increased shor 
of food supply caused by the use of grains for the manufacti 
of alcoholic liquor to consider the disgraceful condition 
hibited in the shipyards of Great Britain at the beginning 
the war, when warships urgently needing repairs were nes 
lected because the workers were drunk, and to consider t 
close association of prostitution and venereal disease 
liquors to conclude that alcoholic liquor and national eflici 
are incompatible. 


I am unable to find words to adequately express my feelings 
as to the great importance of promptly adopting national prohi- 
bition during war. 





W. H. Foster, 
President Gencral Vire Proofing Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 


Strongly favor and urge national prohibition during war. 
H. A. Hiaerns, 


WALTER CORNWELT, 
General Manager Standard Tool Co., Cleveland, Ohio, ” 


Dircctor, Department of Pubiic Health, Philadelphic, | 


Think war- , SITE eich — 4 ; i 
hiuk war-time prohibition desirable. National prohibition is necessary to economize food ani 


promote industrial efficiency. It would double the effe 
power of the Nation and reduce avoidable disease by the |! 
No other measure would do as much to elevate the mori! | ; 
of the Nation or to show our firmness of purpose. 
Sm0n PATrTeN, 
Professor of Political Economy, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadel! 


President of Oberlin College, Etc., Oberlin, Ohio. 
OKLAHOMA, 


I favor national prohibition both in peace and in war. 
Stratton D. Brooks, 
President University of Oklahoma, 


Norman, Okla. 
OREGON, 


Heartily approve national prohibition. Authoritative reports 
of physicians indicate that number of venereal diseases has de- 
creased more than half during last two years; result largely 
attributed to prohibition, 


National prohibition commends itself to me as well ad) 
especially during war. 


F. WAYLAND AYER, 
President of the Eastern Mfg. Co., president of N. W. Al 
Son, president of the Keystone Type Foundry, cte., 1’! 
delphia, Pa. 


H. R, ALBer, 
Mayor, Portland, Oreg. 


| 
Henxy C. KING, 














Dr. Prince A. Morrow, the founder of the Society of Sanitary 
and Moral Prophylaxis, of which I am on the advisory board, 
told me that if we could do away with alcohol, enforce national | 
prohibition, we would practically solve the question of venereal 
disease, and my experience warrants the truth of his assertion, 
as about every case brought to my attention was addicted to 
aleoholism. As member of the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation, president of a hospital, and interested in hygiene and 
especially sanitary and moral prophylaxis, I have had some 
opportunity for observation. 





' 
A. B. Farquuanr, | 
President A. B. Farquhar Steel Co., York, Pa. 
I am heartily in favor of national prohibition during and after | 
the war. The urgent demands of the war on the health and re- 
sources of the Nation require such a measure of conservation. . 
F. W. Hinitt, 
President Washington and Jefferson College, 
Washington, Pa, 
I am in favor of national prohibition not only during the war 
and in the Army and Navy but for all times and for the entire 
Nation. 


W. A. May, 
President Pennsylvania Coal Co., the Hillside Coal & Tron Co., 
the New York, Susquehanna & Western Coal Co.. Ete., Seran- 
ton, Pa. 


The officers of this company are decidedly in favor of national | 
prohibition as the only effective prohibition and as a measure 
necessary for the benefit of the community. We believe in the 
present national crisis the manufacture and sale of liquor should 
be prohibited so far as is possible with reasonable financial 
remuneration for money invested. 

Harry B. FRENCH, 
President Smith, Kline & French Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

National prohibition is not only desirable but practically es- 
sential. There is no question as to its saving grain for food nor 
of its efficacy in the partial prevention of venereal diseases. The 
experience of France, Russia, and Great Britain as to the in- 
crease of productive efficiency is absolutely convincing. 

Dr. W. W. KEEN, 
Ex-President of the American Surgical Association, 
Professor Emeritus in Surgery, Ete., Philadelphia, Pa, 


I favor national prohibition. 
WALTER S, CORNELL, 
Director Medical Instruction, 
Public Schools, Philadelphia, Pa. 
National prohibition of utmost importence. Will secure 
greater efficiency in Army and at home saves men and money 
and food. 
B. E. MonNTGOMERY, 
Gynecologist of the Jefferson Hospital, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 
I strongly favor war-time prohibition. 
GEORGE WHARTON PEPPER, 
Of Henry, Pepper, Bodine & Pepper, Attorneys, 
Trustees of the Carnegie Foundations, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Most of my friends in Philadelphia who have thought upon 
this subject urge by all means to abolish the manufacture and 
sale of all intoxicating liquors during the war and conserve 
health and food grains and increase national efficiency thereby. 

D. RoBertT YARNELL, 
Vice President and General Manager of the 
Nelson Valve Co., Philadelphia, Pa, 


I cordially approve total national prohibition during war, 
Dr. Witt1AM ROMAINE NEWBOLD, 
Professor of Philosophy in the University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa, 


During the war there is no doubt that absolute prohibition 
would conduce greatly to physical and moral efficiency. 
Dr. Austin O'MALLEY, 
Oculist and Author of the Cure of Alcoholism, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 
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essential for food conservation prevention of 
veneral diseases and publie welfare. 
Kowarp T. Ri Ul 
Professor Phiusioloauy. U civ ifyof P $} 
Deem it highly desirable to y eX] 
hibition during the war. 
Erwin W.R Kx 
Professor Physioloay, t rersity of Peay <ul 
Eixperience in Kuropean war shows advantage if rot ne sity 
of national prohibition during war from every stiudpeoin 
moral, physical, aud economical efficiency. LT believe 
hibition desirable. 
Epw. H. Bonsat 
Ve. P. Land Title & Trust Co... Philadelphia 
Heartily favor national prohibition during the war 
Dr. Joserne McFannanp, 
Professor of Pathology and Bacteriology 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadetp!] 
[ believe that national prohibition during the war is of tr 
mendous importance to our country. It should be made effe: 


It would safeguard young 
against the many temptations that will otherwise assail them 
and impair their value soldiers and their physical and 
moral natures as citizens thereafter. It would long step 
toward saving and stabilizing our serious food question and 
would enormously increase the Nation's efficiency in productive 
capacity. This expresses the of all. officers and 
directors of Exchange National Bank present in meeting to-day 
JoserpH W. MARSH, 
President Exchange National Bank of Pittsburgh 
President Standard Underground Cable Co., Pittshurgi 


tive immediately. our soldiers 
aus 


be il 


also views 


[ am heartily in sympathy with war prohibition. 1 
that no better action could be taken in the present cris:> 
M. Carey TitoMas, 
President of Bryn Mairr College, Brin Marr, Pa 
Am heartily in favor of national prohibition through the 
i. TALgot, 
Bishop of Bethlehem, Pa 


National prohibition; yes! 
IkANCIS M, THorpr, 
Author of the “ Constitutional History 
of the United States,’ Ete., Pitishurgh, Pa. 


Am heartily in favor of national prohibition. 
Dr. SPENCER TRO?TER, 
Professor of Biology, Swarthmore College, 
Swarthmore, La 

No scheme of national armament or defense will be adeq: 
unless it includes national prohibition. 

The sustenance of the whole people, together with the efi 
ciency of our workers at home and safety of our soldier boys 
abroad, will demand it. 

Above all else the immediate and effective establishment of 
complete national prohibition will impress the people that | 
Government at Washington is in dead earnest about this wat 

Harry H. Wittock, 
Treasury Waverly Oil Works, Pittsburgh, 


Lite 


Pa 


I know of nothing that would so conserve the food products 
and get substantial and efficient service from the Army and Nav) 
as national prohibition. This is the consensus of opinion in our 
locality. 

C. M. WASsSsOoN 
President Wasson Coal Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 

No one act Congress could pass would secure such saving of 
the resources of food supply, efficiency of labor, and morals of 
the country as the prohibition of the manufacture of liquors. 

JOSEPTT WALTON, 
President Comb Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa 


We should conserve every resource of material and energy, and 
the prohibition of the liquor traffic should be enforced as a 
means to this end. 

BRYAN A, WALKER, 


President Lorell Mfa. Co., ric, Pa 
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Think national prohibition during war highly desirable. What else is there for us todo? Food waste must be stopped, 
L. E. Emery, No better place to bégin. 
Oil operator, Bradford, Pa. EvuGENE T. Norton, 
_ President of the First National Bank, 
I feel sti y the need of national prohibition during the Connellsville, Pa, 
war, a 
A. C, Dopson, I am strongly in favor of an effective national prohibiticn 


President Weston, Dodson & Co, (Ine.), Bethlehem, Pa. | auring the war and thereafter. 


L. A. Osnorne, 


National war prohibition in my opinion more effective than Vice President of the Westinghouse Machine Co., 
additional army of 500,000 men, President of the J. Stevens Arms & Tool Co., 
WILLIAM DECKER, East Pittsburgh, Pu. 
President Montgomery Table Works, Montgomery, Pa. _ 


eee National prohibition during the war would greatly consery 

One thousand stockholders and employees of this company €h-| our food supply and promote national productive efficiency. 1: 

thusiastically approve the movement for national prohibition | this step should be taken, it would result in one of the greatest 
during the war. There is every argument in favor and no | plessings to mankind. 


possible patriotic reason against it. H. R. Rerrer, 
‘a ; R. M. Downie, Professor of Physical Nducation, 
Secretary The Keystone Drilicr Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. University, South Bethlehem, Pua, 
AS a man and food conservation measure myself and business Pe. 3 ‘ a Ja J . 
associates urge prohibition of the liquor traffic for the war National prohibition during war and after will support. 
period. LEONARD BLAKEY, 
JoHN CARRUTHERS. Assistant, Carncgic Institute of Technology, 
President The Bessemer Gas Engine Co., Grove City, Pa. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


. National prohibition during war not only desirable but neccs- 
sary to promote greatest efficiency. Have advocated this sinco 
first break with Germany, 

y as FP. L. BisHop, 
W. R. CRrane, Dean Sehool of Engineering, 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Need of national prohibition in time of war both desirable 
and necessary if conservation of food is of importance. Pro- 
hibition and efficiency are inseparable. 


Dean School of Mines, Penisylvania State College, 
Pennsylvania State College, Pa. 
IT am strongly in favor of prohibiting the manufacture and sale Believe national prohibition most desirable during war, Muc! 
of al] alcoholic drinks for the period of the war. My business | labor now very inefficient because of intemperance. Grain a! 


associates also fayor such steps. We urge immediate action. needed for food since most of the world depends on us, 
JOHN CARRUTHERS, A. L, BELL, 
President The Bessemcr Gas Ligine Co., Grove City, Pa. General Manager Ridgeway, Dynamo & Engine Co., 


misin Ridgeway, Pa. 
National prohibition during the period of war is an indis- ar 


pensable adjunct to our military prowess, to our internal safety, Favor national prohibition by all means. 
and to the conservation of our productive efforts for purposes FRANK I’. BRIELy, 
and needs most necessary and é¢ssential to human welfare, President, Beaver Falls, Pa 


Dwienr C. Morean, aart 


reel de 0 Pe prays nT | . : ' 
Fresiéeat Allegheny Rives ean Pa In order to have efficiency and a clean bill of health in thio 


end | Army during the war, national prohibition is imperative. 
H. J. BRANSON, 


National prohibition is by far the most important question President National Bank of Chester Valley, 
before the country to-day in connection with a vigorous and Coatesville, Pa. 
eflicient prosecution of the war. To allow this country to go _— 


into war carrying the enormous economic load now imposed on 

it by the manufacture and use of liquor would be a crime, and 

no time should be lost in stopping it. The results of prohibition 

in Russia and of partial prohibition in England demonstrate 

this, but we should not wait for months to follow, but should 
utilize their experience and ac‘ promptly and vigorously. 

JULIAN KENNEDY, 

Mechanical Engineer and Inveitor, : btn 

Pittsburgh, Pa. Enforcement of national prohibition, in my opinion, would do 

ves more to conserve and make ——_ the ween ae of ’ ir 

artily in favor of nation: ‘ohibiti ‘ing war Nation and assure maximum efliciency in , factory, trade, 

Sea, Ser nen ee ae ena and finance than any war measure Congress could pass, and is 

President First National Bank, Gettysburg, Pa. the best and surest foundation on which to build our plans and 


National prohibition during war exceedingly desirable. It 
will materially increase industrial efficiency, conserve food sup- 
ply, and protect health of soldiers and sailors. 

T. J. GILLESPIE, 
Secretary and Treasurer Lockhart Iron & Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 








activities. 
— H. J. Haypen, 
The conservation of our country’s invaluable resources in her Manager of the A. Wilhelm Co., Reading, Pa. 
young manhood demand national prohibition during war. ed 
H. B. Powe tz, : 
President of the County National Bank, National prohibition of essential importance during war. 
Clearfield, Pa. Dr. Pau A. LEwIs, 
ane Director Laboratory, Henry Phipps Institutc, ; 
National prohibition during war weuld be a great benefit to ait Philadelphia, Pa. 
this country not only from standpoint of productive efficiency, E ; 
but would greatly conserve in supply of foodstuff. I am in favor of national prohibition during the war. 
J. A. AFFLECK, J. P. LICHTENBU:RGER, — 
President Harrisburg Shoe Co., Harrisburg, Pa. Professor of Sociology, University of Pennsylvania. 
Am unreservedly in favor of war-time prohibition. All war facilities are valueless without the strength of body / 
J. H. JAMES, and intellect to use them, From the standpoint of national per! 
Department Chemical Engineering, national prohibition is the first and most sensible as well «‘ 


Carnegic Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa, logieal step. It conserves food products and prevents the de 
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struction of intellect as well as the bodies of our citizens by the 

use of liquor. If there ever was a time in the history of our 

coantry when we need men with 100 per cent efficiency it is 

now, and national prohibition is the longest step in advance 
toward its realization that the country can take. 

Davip D. Lupton, 

Treasurer David Lupton Sons Co., Philadelphia, 


Am strongly of the opinion that national prohibition 
sirable, but particularly so in case of war. 
H. T. Herr, 
Vice President and General Manager of the 


Westinghouse Malleable Co., East Pittsburgh, Pu. 


Nation-wide prohibition during war imperative from all angles. 
J. P. HotpswortnH, 
Dean of Economics, University of Pittsburgh. 


I am heartily in favor of national prohibition, at least for the 
duration of the war. 
RALPH W. HAgpison, 
Harbison-Walker Refractories Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Favor permanent national prohibition law. 
efficiency and economy. 


Also favor national 


J. W. HoLteENBACK, 
Wilkesbarre Lace Manufacturing Co., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


President 


Manufacturing alcohol wastes foodstuffs and drinking it 
wastes men. Their brains are deadened, and their animal pas- 
sions released, therefore, and venereal diseases have been and 
always will be the common consequence of even moderate drink- 
ing. National prvhibition would conserve our resources and in- 
crease our efficiency enormously. 

A. HoLMeEs, 
Dean of the Staite College of Pennsylvania. 


My judgment is that the unlimited use and abuse of malt and 
distilled liquor are a most baneful factor in our national wel- 
fare, and undoubtedly in the coal regions is responsible for at 
least a loss of 40 per cent in the economy of our coal production, 
and responsible for practically all the loss of life and limb in 
our mines in the last several years. I am speaking now of the 
nongaseous mines, 

Wm. J. Faux, 
Logan Coal Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


RHODE ISLAND, 


It is desirable to have national prohibition during the term 
of the war for many reasons. one of the principal reasons being 
the saving of food products which are now wasted in the manu- 
facture of liquor; also to prohibit the sale of liquor would 
promote national productive efficiency. 

EDWARD L. WATSON, 
President Providence Mutual Fire Insurenec Co.., 
j Providence, R. I. 

Even the moderate drinker can not but agree to prohibition 
as a War measure, and the facts as laid before our people by the 
commissioners recently arrived in this country from abroad 
setting forth as they do the chances of a bread famine through- 
out the world, are sufficiently convincing to make any intelli- 
gent person think seriously of the waste there will be to the 
world if the unrestricted manufacture of malted liquors 
allowed to continue on the same scale as heretofore. 

C. R. MAKEPEACE, 
President C. R. Makepeace & Co., Architects and 
Mill Engincers, Providence, R. I. 


is 


National prohibition should become effective at once. Manu- 
facture of liquor limited for medicinal and mechanical purposes 
as hecessary and required. 

Geo. T. GREENHATGII, 
Secretary Burgess Mills, Pawtucket, R. T. 


en favor national prohibition during war for reasons 
stated, 


Prof. E. B. DELABARRE, 
Brown University, Providenee, R. I. 
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I highly approve of national prohibition. The effect woul 


| be more valuable to our Republic than wiping out Prussianism 


prohibition during this war is essential. 


N. C. HERRESHOFP, 
President Herreshoff Boat Co., and Marine 
Engineer, Bristol, R. 1 
I strongly urge national prohibition during war. 
KNIGHT C. Ric Monn, 
Consulting Engineer, Providence, R. 1 


In favor of national prehibition for duration of war 
GEORGE H. KERSLAKE, 
President Joseph Benn & Sons, Woolen Manu- 


facturers, Greystone, R.I., Providence, R. 1. 


SOUTH CAROLINA, 


The millions of | ushels of grain now being consumed in the 
United States by manufacturers of liquors, which is a waste of 
hundreds of millions of loaves of bread, should be stopped and 
national prohibition proclaimed immediately. The side that 
can longest feed its fighting men in the field and its women and 
children at home will win the war. 

Jas. P. GOSSETT, 
President and Treasurer Williamston Alills, 
Calhoun Mills, Brogan Mills, South Carolina. 

Prohibition during war would be most desirable, resulting in 
promotion of greater economy and efficiency. 

IF BANCIS WINSLOW 
1. Poe 


Por, 
Vanufacturing Co., 
Greenville, S.€. 


Presidecut of the F. 


We should by all means possible have national prohibition 

during the war, and I should like to see it continue thereafter. 
Jas. C. Sent, 
President Greenimood (S. C.) Cotton Mill. 

I indorse national prohibition with all the emphasis possible. 
It is desirable in order to prevent diseases, save food, and pro 
mote efficiency. 

J. M. Greer, 
Wills, Greenville, a 


President of Cotlou 


‘rom the standpoint of efficiency and preparedness, national 
Furthermore, we are 
fighting for the cause of humanity, and with the highest ideals 
to secure the respect of the world and the approval of our own 
country can not do less than demand national prohibition. 
Rospert S. MEBANE, 
President Republic Cotton Mills, Great Falls, S.C. 


SOUTH DAKOTA, 

‘rom every conservative standpoint national prohibition dur 
ing war is desirable, to protect health and improve morals of 
men, to promote efficiency and to wre 
material. 


lessen waste, conserve fe 
Frank M. BYRNE, 
Late Gorernor of South Dakota, Pierre, S. Dak. 


Emphatically for war-time prohibition. In my judgment it 
not debatable. 
I). EeLrorr, 


Niouwr Falls, S. Dal 


JAMES 
Districl Judge, 


Tieartily favor national prohibition during war for 
and social reasons. 


econonite 


Ii. K. Every, 
riversitu of South Dakota, 
Vermilion, &, 


Vice President l 
Dal 
TENNESSEE. 

I strongly favor national prohibition during the war and 

thereafter. 
oa 


President Mercantile National Bank, 


McDoweE Lr. 
VWemphis, Tenn 


I firmmly believe that national prohibition during the war is 
not only advisable but absolutely necessary in order to save 
food now wasted in manufacture of liquors, to the 
health and strength of our soldiers and sailors, and to promote 
the highest national productive efficiency. : 

G. T. 
Attorney, 


conserve 


PivzHuGcH 
Vemphis, Tenn 








AV2 


Am in entire sympathy with the idea of national prohibition ; 
believe in its enforcement as a war measure. 
Exuiorr P. Frost, 
Professor Psychology, University of Tennessee, 
Knogville, Tenn. 


In our opinion national prohibition during the war would 
be a wise step. 
W. H. WIrsvr, 
Manager Southern Skein & Foundry Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


I heartily approve of the national prohibition during the 
war, and I believe it would greatly aid in the successful termi- 
nation of our difficulties. 

Maurice MULVANIA, 
Assistant Professor of Bacteriology, the 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn 

I firmly believe that prohibition during the war at least 

should be enacted at as early a date as possible. 
LUKE Lea, 
Former United States Senator from Tennessee, 
Nashville, Tenn. 
TEXAS. 

By all means let us have national prohibition during the 
war. It will prevent waste of food supplies, waste of wages 
of laborers, and waste of men under arms. It will tend te 
check the r'se in food prices and enormously increase national 
productive efficiency. 

Prof. Cuartes Surrey Ports, 
University of Texas, Austin, Ter. 


Believe national prohibition in war time highly desirable, 
as probably do 9 out of 10 of the faculty of the Univers‘ty of 
Texas. The following professors, whom I have happened to 
see, join me: President Vinson, Profs. Sutton, Mayers, Simonds, 
Wharrey, Kelley, Jones. Haines, Preston, Wehrwein, Bell. Dehass, 
Mather, Yoakum, Eby, Henderson; also Dr. Gilbert, leading 
surgeon of Texas. 

A. B. WOLFE, 
Professor Reonomics and Sociology, 
University of Texas, Austin. 


The sacrifice in revenue is more than counterbalanced a 
hundred times by the increased savings of the people and their 
bility to subscribe for Government loans. We are now ex- 
pending two and one-half bill‘ons dollars a year for intoxicat- 
ing liquors in the United States—an amount sufficient to finance 
the $7,000,000,000 loan in less than three years. The great 
European war has cost $66,000,000,000 to date. The people of 
the United States at the present rate will expend that much for 
intoxicating liquors in half of a lifetime. 

Morris SHEPPARD, 
Chairman of the Senate Committee on Fa- 
penditures in the Department of Agriculture, 


UTA. 


I and practically all of our people favor national prohibition 
during and after the war. 
Hrser J. GRANT, 
First President Church of Latter-Day Saints, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
VERMONT. 
Heartily concur in effort for war-time prohibition. 
FRANK H. Brooks, 
President Fairbanks Scale Co., St. Johnsbury, Vt. 


Most efficient use of our energies and best use of our means 
demands national prohibition during war. 
JAMES HARTNESS, 
President Jones &€ Lamson Machine Co., Springfield, Vt. 


I heartily approve of war-time prohibition. 
C. W. Gates, 
Fze-Governor of Vermont, Enosburg Falls, Vt. 
VIRGINIA. 


I am strongly in favor of national prohibition. 
W. J. HARAHAN, 
President Seaboard Air Line Railroad Co., 
Norfolk, Va. 
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The liquor traffic is and has always been an economic waste. 
decreasing efficiency, prumoting sickness, disease, crime, and 
imbeciles. The two billions of dollars expended annually for 
alcohelic beverages would be partially saved. The 60,000 wage 
earners in the liquer industry should become producers of foods 
and necessary commodities. 

C. Epwtn MICHAEr, 
President Virginia Bridge & Tron Co., Roanoke, Va, 


National prohibition demanded during war to conserve food 
supply and maintain efficiency of soldiers and sailors. 
Dr. Harvey ERNEST JORDAN, 
Professor of Histology and Embryology, 
University of Virginia, 
I approve adoption national prohibition as emergency meas. 
ure during war period. 
H. Tucker GRAHAM, 
President of Hampden-Sidney College, 
Hampden-Sidney, Va. 


Prohibition necessary for effective fighting and living, Wh 
do less than Russia? 
Dr. WittrAM A. KEPNER, 
Associate Professor of Biology, University of Virginia. 
WASHINGTON, 


1 pelieve national prohibition during the war would strengthen 
our Army and Navy, as well as the country in general, and 
would give us such efficiency in every department as nothing 
else could do and would have the tendency of shielding and 
protecting our boys at the front. 

N. J. BLAGEN, 
President of the Grays Harbor Lumber Co., 
Hoquiam, Wash. 


I favor prohibition and think public opinion in Oregon would 
indorse it as a war measure to promote general efficiency. 
JoHN S. BRADLEY, 
Vice President and Manager of the Bradley Logging Co., 
Portland, Oreg., Railroad and Camps, Cathlamet, Wash. 


Urgent war conditions emphasize emergency necessity na 
tional prohibition. Almost criminal foolishness permit wusting 


food products manufacture intoxicants. Americans must <e- 
velop and sustain large productive efficiency which alcoho! 


indulgenee always decreases. Alcohol creates aggravated con- 
ditions, physical disease, moral dangers, threatens miunhood 
vital powers. Humanity cause needs America’s maximuii « 
ergies untainted alcoholic destroyer. 
GrorGE F.. Correritr, 
Former Mayor Seattle, Wash. 


Think national prohibition imperative. Believe it will be 
more valuable at this time than the propaganda for increased 
food production. 

J.C. CALEMAN Co., Seattle, Wash. 


Am heartily in sympathy with your proposal of national pro- 
hibition during the war. I have been urging this measure for 
years in time of peace, and it is even more needed in time ot 
war. 

MILES POINDEXTER, 
United States Senator from Washingioit. 


— 


National prohibition imperative during war. Industrial 2! 
military efficiency demand it. Necessary as means of combat 
ing disease in Army and Navy and to avert waste of foo 
material. Marked improvement in industrial conditions si! 
State prohibition here. 

WALTER G. Beacu, A. M., 

Professor of Social Science, University of Washington, 

Seattle, Wash. 


Results following prohibition indicate decided improvemei! 
in steadiness among our men, and would save quantities ©! 
good material which now go to manufacturing liquors. 

T. S. Lippy, 
President Northicest Trust € Safe Deposit Oo., 
Seattle, Wash. 
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8 —————EeEeEyVu0G_e maid - - 
WEST VIRGINIA, 2olieve yes oe) a a s 
a . a4 a : = Be leve me t heartily in war-time prohibition and shall hope 
Prohibit use of grain for manufacture of liquor by all means. | to see its full consummation. Any possible support is cordially 
Urge strictest economy in use of food and set every productive | tendered. : ; 
ncy possible at work. J.C. Fittrerrr 
Dr. FRANK B. Trotter, Department of Civic and Irrigation Engineering 
President of the University of West Virginia, University of Wuoming | ' 


Morgante n, W Va. 


[ personally believe national prohibition vitally desirable. Conserve the Food Supply, Promote Effieieney. and Save 
Atson G. Dayton. Manhood by Enacting War-Time Prohibition Now. 
United States District Court, Phillippi, W. Va. 
; EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Think war-time prohibition wise. West Virginia would ap- ’ 
Should act promptly. u . 
_ BL HH, Vickers, HON. CHARLES H. RANDALL 
Professor of Economics, University of ; 
West Virginia, Morgantown, W. Va. OF CALIFORNIA, 
WISCONSTN, In rue House or Representatives, 


I regard national prohibition as one of the first and most Thursday, June 
necessary steps to be taken to effect national military efficiency. | On the bill (H. R. 4961) to provide fur 
it should be enforced at once. and defens encouragi 

Ricuarp Lioyp Jones and controlling the d utic produ fur 

Editor of the Wisconsin State Journal, Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, the pending bill contains 
Madison, Wis. | half-hearted suggestion that war-time prohibition of the liquor 
triflic might help to conserve the food supply of the country. 
Approve national prohibition during war. It might convert | !® spite of the well-known fact that the official advisers of the 
the war into a national asset. administration have reported that $146,000,000 in food products 
are annually destroyed by manufacturers of aleoholie liquors, 
in spite of the fact that the already frugal housewife has been 
advised to put her family on short rations, and in spite of the 
fact that world starvation is alleged to be before us, I am as- 


, ‘ i di : : tounde iat a great committee of this House should fai 
Fully persuaded national prohibition desirable during war on enc A 7 al genes i a a hind H eas é ; " oy Spas ~ 
} I £ Sa square and mest adeciaratio aes IS urther waste 


| 
| 
nhysical and economieal grounds. : : “nets 
a a nds es food supplies by the distillers and brewers 





} 
hy 








E. A. Ross, 
Professor Sociology, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. 





Geo. E. HALLER : 
: as ear : we Mr. Speaker, I shall at the proper time submit the followi 
Director Department Physical Education : acta a aa y s , 
f ts , , as a substitute for section 13 of this bill: 


University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis 
y OF _ a Sec. 13. That whenever the President finds that the use of foods, 


~ food materials, or feeds in the production of alcoholi everages shall 

From standpoint of threatened food shortage, prevention of | result in anf reduction of oe supply of food he is authorized 
‘cancac f rmu # lavy ceanor heununate ella , and directed to prescribe and to give pub! notice of the prohibition 
diseases in Army and Navy, general financial, physical, and of the use of foods, food materials, and feeds in the production of such 


moral efficiency of citizens favors legislation for prohibition now. | 
C. W. HETHERINGTON, 
Professor of Physical Education, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


beverages. Whenever such notice shall bave been given no person shall 
use any food, food materiais, or feeds in the production of alcoholic 
beverages. In order to further conserve the supply of foods which may 
otherwise be used in the production of alcoho! or distilled spirits to 
meet Government requirements for the manufacture of munitions and 
other military 2nd hospital! supplies, the President is authorized and 
j lation for all such purposes, any 


| 
' 
| 
Tr ee ‘ | dire ted to coinmandeer for redistil 
National prohibition during war would increase efficiency of | or all distilled spirits in bond at the date of the approval of this act, 
Army and Navy, promote health of men, and reduce contagious | 204 to determine and pay a just compensation therefor. t} 
aud venereal disease. Any a cee Phe uae a - ; _ ‘ 7 , 
Prof. M. VY. O'SHEA, | $5,000 = ‘hy in I t f t i i : 
Professor of Education, the University 
of Wisconsin, Etc., Madison, Wis. 


prisonment for not 1 than two years, or both 


re 

Mr. Speaker, if the Members of this House will turn to that 
portion of the ConeresstonaL Recorp wherein the petitions 
deposited in the basket are recorded, they will find that nearly 
nine-tenths of them day after day are appeals for war-time 


1 


In nation-wide prohibition the movement should be pressed as | 











| 
a war measure, | prohibition. 
i W. A. HENry, GRAINS USED FOR LIQUORS WOULD FEED 10,000,0 HO 
Professor Agricullure Experiment Station, ren million hogs could be raised in the United States every year with 
Madison, Wis. the grain and cereals used in making distilled liquors 
— | cording to Prof. M. BE. Jaffa, consulting nutrition expert : tl St 
, s 1 . ‘ ‘ | Board of Health of California. If these products were used 1 feed 
Wars are decided by national, industrial, and agricultural | cattle or dairy cows, they would satisfy about one and one-half 1 n 
2s . on sas . | animals for e year The b roducts fro ‘ anuf ure of 
efficiency. National prohibition would increase national effi-| (ees Or peer wil f a about 5,000 000 bh oe ee 
. . > * e i quors -é ( ee Vii eec ou op Ut ) OS, Sit 
ciency by a large percentage and it is therefore the best measure | alone is not relished by pigs grains or mill by-products must 
known to win the war. plemented. 
Y , 'rof affa ant sort iene ‘he tatal ; ? - 
ALEXANDER N. WINCHELI, i‘ i oe — anys fur h nner otal ‘ ne nt t grain used for 
roe . ; nufacture of alcohol is 2,183,775 852 pounds. About ! I ‘ 
Professor of Geology, Unive rsity of Wisconsin, grain, supplemented by | re t r n 8 t i 
Madison. Wis weighing about 200 pounds If th we devoted » pork prod 
— 5 . it would satisfy the quiremen of upward of 4,000,000 ‘ I 
the cereals used for beer simila py d 00.000 h ; 
Strongly favor national prohibition during war for moral] | could be raised. If the erair y used for the production of distilled 
€ : e snir vere user or human f there were be rendered i] ale 
ind material conservation. pirits wer | for bu ley | 
- " | SO0.000 tons ¢« edi I the remainde bran, ete, being used f 
Epwarp D. Eaton, } cattlé, hog, and poultry feed TI orresponding estimated 
President Beloit Colleqe , Beloit, Wis the cereals now used for er would be approximately 1,200,000 t 
, ; In other words, if the tot iount rains now used in the ! 
x } ture of distilled spirits ar eer were las hu n food, t 
or the conservation of food supply, for the prevention of | be produced about 2,000,000 tons of edible n lL If tl i 
: * aa - a8 o i tn * «oanla rreenond to 2.000.000 tons of brea: ns Ol ny On 
disease, and for increased efliciency of all our citizens, I feel | ; cecen tonne aa tenes _ "Teal ri pit it oe twee 
i i i £ . * . . | il monves Ol reac ‘ fod per capita per day fe tu mont 
that it is most desirable in present crisis to establish national | f the cntire United Stat 
prohibition. teen. ean ae 
> , _ te 2 " } ; ; 
Pr 2 s * Medici ; . I AT BF. CLARK, : From a prominent ranch owner in my own district ( 
rofessor o} edicine, iversity of W isconsin, | fornia. I have received the following significant c a 
Madison, Wis. | tion: 
WYOMING. 5 
. lv i Los A i . Cal j 
Greatly in favor of national prohibition during war. Hon. C. H. Raxpatn, M. ¢ 


J. E. Downey, Bie Seo arenes eel 
> - *hilos ae ae , . yrAR SIR » the presen lemand f CceSsSA 
Professor of Philosophy, University of W yoming, — barley and the distilling of grains at this tir demand fer such 
Laramie, W yo. grains for food, permit me to add some fact 
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With others, I am developing ranches in this county. During 1916 
on my Antelope Valley ranch we produced over 225 hogs. We pasture 
them on alfalfa and feed some barley, and later on, the last two months, 
feed mostly barley, as the packers will not buy hogs fed on alfalfa 
alone, and in fact it is not a balanced ration, but grain and alfalfa to- 
gether is. Last year at threshing time we tried to buy barley of the 
ranchers in the west end of the Antgiope Valley, where they grow 
grain exclusively, and found it impossible to do so. Parties said to 
be buying in the brewers’ interests would follow the thrashers and pay 
a price far above the open market. In fact it is a feature of a rancher 
to set a price and hold for that. ‘These parties anticipating the market, 
would see when they could meet him, drive to his ranch and get it. 
The result was hundreds of tons were taken past my ranches to 
Lancaster and shipped to the breweries and we had no chance to get it. 

The market started at $1.35 per 100. I got all a friend had for 
$1.70 and of another friend about 200 bags at $2.15, and then bought 
milo maize shipped from Imperial Valley at $2.25 per 100 to finish out 
the last 150 hogs. Before buying the last barley we seriously con- 
sidered the killing and burying all of our pigs under 75 pounds, as we 
could see no profit in keeping them until February at the prices of grain 
and alfalfa hay—the latter we had of our own raising. We finally 
kept and fed them, with little margin in doing so, as we could not get 
within 24 cents per pound of the Chicago price for them in Los Angeles. 
We will have 80 to 100 pigs this year, and, owing to the light crop of 
grain and the present high price for barley, we are of the opinion it 
will be better to kill them when they come and fatten the sows and 
quit the business at this juncture. This looks unpatriotic, but if the 
beer interests take our barley we will be obliged to do it, as without 
the grain we can not sell them. I trust these facts will help you in 
the interest of food raising against its useless waste in brewing and 
distilling. 

Your friend, 


ee 


A. E. CLUTTER. 


Mr. Speaker, on yesterday I printed in the Rrcorp several 
hundred telegrams from leaders in every avenue of world prog- 
ress urging conservation of food and other benefits to be derived 


from war-time prohibition. To-day I add others of the same 
tenor: 
The final adoption of national prohibition is inevitable. By all 


means do it now. It is foolhardiness to weaken our powers by indul- 
gence in drink. The Nation has no right to waste food materials in the 
manufacture of liquor. The world has not a pound to spare. 
EDWIN D. STARBUCK, 
Professor Philosophy State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 


— 


National prohibition is not the main issue at present. If enacted 
and enforced would undoubtedly result in saving food materials and 
promoting industrial efficiency. 

W. E. SToNeE, 


President Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 


National prohibition is, in my judgment, absolutely essential for pres- 
ervation of food supply, for its helpful influence in preventing disease 
and for maintenance of officers and men of Army and Navy at their 
highest possible nea both in camp and field. Congress should not 
hesitate to pass a national prohibition law as a war measure, and 
should under no circumstances increase the hold of the liquor traffic 
ae the economic situation by levying more taxes upon the liquor 

usiness, 


JOHN T. STONE, 
The Maryland Casualty Co., the Board of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters of the United States, Baltimore, Md. 


Urgently favor national 


rohibition during war, saving food waste 
and promoting health and e 


ciency. 
CHARLES SISSON, 
President Hope Webbing Co., North Brookfield, Mass, 


National prohibition would be the most effective measure of prepared- 
ness to conserve the physical and mental health of our soldiers and save 
for bread the cereals now worse than wasted by the brewers. 

L. S. STARRETT, 
President the L. 8. Starrett Co., Makers Fine 
Mechanical Tools, Athol, Mass. 


Heartily in favor of national prohibition during war. 
ViIpA SCUDDER, 
Professor English Literaturc, Wellesley College, Mass. 


Very much favor carefully planned movement for prohibition during 
war. 
Davip SNEDDEN, 
Professor of Education, Columbia University, New York, 
Ex-Commissioncr of Education for Massachusetts, 


I favor national prohibilion during war. 
E. O. Sutton, 
General Manager of the Knox Motors Corporation, 
Springfield, Mass. 


—_— 


Considerable evidence here of sentiment favorable to prohibition of 
beverage sale of alcohol during war. 
E. O. SuTTon, 
General Manager Knox Motors’ Associates, 
Springfield, Mass, 


The United States saloonless and sober would be mightier and 
readier to meet any foe, even with its present military resources, than 
it would be with the very maximum of armament and the retention 
of the saloon with all of its attendant vice and waste. By all means 
make the total elimination of liquor and its illicit allies the foremost 
feature of national preparedness. Modify so that it shall run “ Trust 
in God and keep the country dry.” 

JAMES SCHERMERHORN, 


Mich. 


Publisher Detroit Times, Detroit, 
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In response to the President’s call, I have organized facilities fe; 
the financing and harvesting of 800 acres of food crops, all of which 
are under way and progressing well. This effort on the part of so 
many is useless if the brewers and distillers are going to be permitte.| 
to continue the consumption of food products, 

I am not an abstainer, but I recognize we are at war. 

“A bushel saved is a bushel raised.” 

R. J. CALpWELt, 
Cotton Manufacturer, New York, N. \ 


I favor national prohibition during war. 
busbels of grain for food. 


It will release millions « 


Mary K. SIMKnHOovITCH, 
Head Worker Greenwich House, New Yor! 


I am heartily in accord with national prepiitien during war. 
H. L. SHUTTLEWORTH, 
President Shuttleworth Bros. Co., Carpet Manufacturers, 
Amsterdam, N. \. 


There should be a national prohibition to conserve food products. 
Frep W. Snow, 
President Ramapo Iron Works, Hillburn, N,. ) 


I most emphatically favor national prohibition during war. 
A. J. STONE, 
Vice President Brie Railroad, New Yor) 


sclieve the manufacture of grain or food products into beer or 4 
holic beverages should be forbidden during the war. The liquor int: 
ests should be given the option of disposing of their stocks of 
or surrendering them to the Government within a specific time. In « 
of surrender to Government the value should be appraised and j: 
for. The Government could then make disposition as seemed best. 

H. A. CARHARTT, 

Smith Premier Works, Remington Typewritcr Co., Syracuse, N. } 


I emphatically approve national prohibition during the war. Nev 
was there so great need for conservation of energies and foodstul 
Useless waste should be prevented. I know of no one act of the Go 
ernment that could be more productive of good to the country th: 
national prohibition during the war. 

R. E. SHANAHAN, 


Superintendent of the Craig Colony for Epileptics, Sonyea, \. \ 


Heartily in accord national prohibition during war to conserve f 
food grains used in manufacture of liquor and for promotion of : 
tional productive efficiency. 











GEORGE W. SISSON, Jr.. 
President Racquette River Paper Co., Potsdam, \. 


— 


Strongly advocate prohibition during war on economic grounds. ‘T! 
alone should justify such action, although other benefits will undou!! 
edly result from prohibition during war crisis. 

CHARLES STELZLE, 
Social Service Engineer, New York Cit 


I have always been a strong advocate of national prohibition ; in ord: 
to avoid wastage, conserve our foodstuffs, and promote efficiency it 
imperative that immediate action be taken. 

ROLLAND H. SPAULDING, 
Ea-Gov rnor New Hampshire. 
Manufacturer Rochester and Tonawanda, N. } 


Favor national prohibition at all times, but more particularly duri: 
time of war, 
Birp W. SpPeENceEn. 
President People’s Bank & Trust Co., Passaic, \. / 


I think national prohibition for the duration of the war of the uth 
importance to the Nation, 
Ropert Simpson, 
President Phoeniz Linen Co., Clifton, \. 


National prohibition desirable to conserve food and labor waste ! 
manufacture and sale of liquor. Millions in money now spent 
intoxicants would be saved. Thousands of men made useless or inci! 
cient by drink could be reclaimed for useful occupations. A « 
nation is a most important step toward ceergean — 

. H. Scorr, 
President Citizens’ National Bank, New Philadelphia, Oh 


_— 


We should have national prohibition during the war in ordc 
attain greatest efficiency possible, and to save for food such grains 
are used in the manufacturing of liquors. 


} 


Wm. §. STEARNS, 
The Stearns & Fisher Co., Lockland, Oli 


National prohibition during war would be most desirable from | 


economic and moral viewpoints. Would strongly urge it. 
DANIEL SELTzx¥EnR. 


General Manager Ohio Cultivator Co., Bellevue, Ohio 


Would stop foolish waste of food by prohibiting making and sal 
liquors. We can not ask anyone to conserve food until this enorn 


waste is stopped. 
" J. TIAMMOND SMITI!I, 


Universiiy of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvanic. 


Nationsi preparedness in the present crisis should not stop short of 
nation-wide prohibition of the liquor traffic. We must recognize now th 
wisdom of doing everything to strengthen the hands of those who fizh 
as well «3 conserve the physical resources of the people. With the 








cma 


tidal wave of public sentiment rising 
the liquor traffic, our entrance into war 
Every consideration justilies action by 
1 asure, 


higher and still higher against 
should mean its final overthrow. 
Congress to this end as a war 


E. J. STACKPOLE, 
Proprietor Harrisburg Telegraph, Harrisburg, Pa. 


National prohibition during war means greater productive efficiency 
in ali ines. : 
JOSEPH M. STEELE, 
Of Wiliiam Steele & Sons, Philadelphia, 


or 2 


1ational prohibition during present war. 
R. T. STEWART, 
Professor and Head of Department of Mechanical 
Engineering, University of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Strongly in favor of national prohibition during war and afterwards. 
JOSEPH SAILER, 
Professor of Clinical Medicine, 
The University of Philadelphia. 
I consider national prohibition, 
portance 


especially at this time, of utmost im- 
to promote national efficiency and final success. 
Gro. D. SELDEN, 
President Erie City Irun Works, Erie, Pa. 


I favor and wilt cupport war-time prohibition. 
CHARLES STRATMAN, 
r of the Tyler Tube & Pipe Co., 


Washington, Pa. 


Gen 


ral Manage 


I fully approve national prohibition during war. 
Wa. H. STANTON, 


Philadelphia Quarte Co., Chester, Pa. 


The 


I am very strong in my opinion that we ought to have national prohi- 
bition during the war, if no longer. 


ide? 


Aveustus W. SMITH, 
t Brandon Cetton Mills, Greenville, 8. 


Pres 0. 


There is no question in my mind as to wisdom of national prohibition 
for the conservation of health and efficiency of our troops. 
I’, A. SEAGLE, 
President and General Manager Chattanooga Lumber Co., 


Chattanooga, Tenn, 
We decidedly favor national prohibition. 
R. A. SCHOOLFIELD, 
President Ri side and Dan River Cotton Mills, 
Danville, Va. 
Favor prohibition. 
ToHN Sparco, Author, Socialist. 
Old Bennington, Vt. 


Would most certainly commend prohibition for the war period. 


N. J. SMITH, 
President Minisha Peper Co., Ladysmith, Wis. 
Thitk national prohibition during war desirable. | 
tt A. L. SANBORN, | 
Judge United States District Court, Madison, Wis. { 
Think national prohibition very desirable now to safeguard ail 


against diseases, to conserve our food supplies, and promote efficiency 
throughout Nation. 

CHaAs, C. STOLL, 

President C, ©. Stoll Oil Co., Louisville, Ky 


_ Strongly in favor of national prohibition during war and any other 
time. The Middle West would regard it as an outrage if, after their 
strenuous endeavor to increase the production of food supplies and to | 
economize in the use of food, vast quantities went into the manufacture 
of liquor. To get the full cooperation of the Middle West, prohibition 
of the manufacture of liquor and competent plans against venereal dis- 
eases are necessary, 

FRANK Strona, 
the University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans, 


To secure the highest efficiency in the Army and Navy and properly 
develop the young manhood of our Nation national prohibition of the 
liquor traffic is imperative. The conservation of foed also demands the 
prohibition of the liquor traffic. 


Chancellor of 


k y LYMAN STEWART, 
Chairman Union Oil Co. of California, Los Angeles, Cal. 


_ Under ordinary conditons favor closing saloon rather than probibi- 
tion; under war corditions favor prohibition. 
ALBERT C. CRAWFORD, 
Stanford University Medical School, San Francisco, Cal. 


Strongly favor national prohibition during war. 
Frernanpo Sanrorp, 
Professor of Physics, Leland Stanford University, Palo Alto, Cal. 


Approve national prohibition during war. 
Wa. F. Stocum, 
President Colorado College, Colorado Springs, 
Chairman Carnegie Foundation Advancement Teaching. 


Conservation of humanity and stpplies demands national liquor pro- 
hibition, to make for efficiency in war and in recovery therefrom. 
Paruip Secuers, 
Consulting Engineer, New Haven, Conn, 
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IT believe that though it w i rl 1 ' t} 

est of the Nation would greatly | 
I I 
Author of Wild A Ile } ( 

I believe it very desirable t \ 
during the war, both becat the personr N 
would be stronger and because np 
promoted thereby. 

; \ ~ 
Preside We t VW 
Am ongly in favor of na il prol 
H. M.S 
} President Am i 3 ( | } ( 

IT am most artily in favor of national prohibition duri our 
with Germany, believing it would help immen in t ( 
termination of the struggle. In fact, it seems to me absolutely 
sary that we should use this precaution to insure our 
efficient as possible. ‘The influence of liquor on th d \ 
banefu 

WILLIAM E. S 
President the Sessions Foundry Ct B ol, ¢ 

National prohibition during the war is th y t solu ‘ 

the problem 
( Ee. SAVAGE 
Pre lent Manzi Be ( Werie ( 

Alcohol impairs every human faculty 

Alcohol, even in small quantities ] th 
nervous system, and the blood. 

It is held that 30 per cent of the insanity in the w lis the direct or 

direct result of alcohol. 

The ultimate effect of alcohol upon the heart is to depress, and, in 
continued doses, to paralyze the heart. 

Injuries to the drinking man hea! more slowly, are more liable to 








infection, bring on inflammation, and are likely to cau delirum tremens. 

Serious injuries to the drinking man, such ; broken limbs. ofte1 
bring on delirium tremens, and 50 per cent of the cases of deliriun 
tremens which follow injuries result in death 

Alcohol is the proximate gau of much of th im yamitted i 
America. 

The liquor traffic is responsible for a large proportion of tl mis 
among the working classes. 

It has been proven by the most careful experiments, and complet 
confirmed by actual experience in athletics and war, that alcohol 

1. Slows the sense of sight. 

2. Confuses prompt judgment. 

3. Spoils accurate shooting, throwing, cat ng, kicking, et 

t. Slows all physical movements. 

5. Hastens fatigue. 

6. Lessens the resisting power of the body to disease and exposure 

7. Increases shock from wounds and injuries 

The following manufacturers have subscribed to and pledged support 
to this campaign, which is conducted under the general direction 
the Utica Mutual Compensation Insurance Corporation : 

Robert Ablett & Co., Whitesboro; American Hardwall Plaster Co., 


Utica ; Avalon Knitwear Co., Utica ; Beech-Nut Packing Co.. Canajoharie ; 





The Bossert Co., Utica; O. J. Childs Co., Utica; Clinton Metallic Paint 
Co., Clinton ; Denton & Waterbury, Whitesboro ; Divine Bros. Co., Utica; 
Duofold Health Underwear Co., Mohawk; Elastic Springknit Corpora 
tion, Mohawk; Eureka Mower Co., Utica; Foster Box Board Co., Utica: 
Foster Bros. Manufacturing Co., Utica; Goodenow Printing Co., Utica; 
FE. FE. Hale Manufacturing Co., Herkimer; Chr. Hansen's Laboratory, 
Little Falls; Hart & Crouse Co., Utica: HindHarrison Plush Co., Clar} 
Mills; Horrocks Desk Co., Herkimer; C. C. Kellogg & Sons Co., Utica; 
Munson Mill Machinery €o., Utica; New Hartferd Canning Co., New 
Hartford; New Hartford Cotton Manufacturing Co., New HWUartford ; 
Oval Wood Dish Co., Tupper Lake; Phoenix Underwear (<« Littl 
Falls: Pratt Chuck Co., Frankfort; Quigley Furniture Co., Whitesboro; 
Roberts-Wicks Co., Utica: Rome Metallic Bedstead Co., Rome; Sauquoit 
| Toilet Paper Co., New Hartford; Smyth-Despard Co., Utic: Phillip 
Thomas Sons Co., Utica: Utica Daily Press Co., Utica; Utica Knitting 
Co., Utica; Utica Spinning Co., Utica; Utica Steam Pngine & Boile: 
Works, Utica; Utica Valve & Fixture Co., Utica; Utica-Willowvalk 
Bleaching Co., Chadwicks ; Walcott & Campbell Spinning Co., New Y¢ 
Mills; H. Waterbury & Sons Co., Oriskany; Willoughby Co., Uti 


Statement of Position of Grain Dealers on Food Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM P. BORLAND, 
OF MISSOTRI, 


In tue House or Representatives, 


Saturday, June 23, 1917. 


Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, much has been said in 
bate about “ food gamblers ” and “ food pirates * which may give 
the impression that all those business men engaged in the han- 
dling of food products are included in this sweeping condemna- 
tion. Manifestly this is not so. There are very many high- 
minded and patriotic men engaged in and legitimate 
lines of handling grain and other food supplies and whose func- 
tions in the economic machinery of the country can not and will 
not be dispensed with. I take pleasure in inserting here, under 


this «de- 


necessary 











_~ 


unanimous consent, a letter from Mr. George S. Carkener, presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade of Kansas City, explaining the posi- 
tion of grain men toward the food-conservation bill. It is well 
worth reading, especially by those whose ideas of a grain ex- 
change are a little hazy. 


BOARD OF TRADE OF KANSAS City, Mo., 
PRESIDENT’S OFFICE, 
Kansas City, Mo., June 21 19/7. 
}lon, WILLIAM P. Borianp, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Boruann: The grain trade is receiving a lot of unjust, 
unfavorable, and undeserved criticism in connection with the hearings 
in Washington concerning the proposed food-control legislation. In 
press reports from Washington we are classed as food manipulators 
realizing a profit of something like $250,000,000 during a short period. 
As an instance, it was stated that flour was selling for $5 a barrel over 
and above its oe value, 

The grain trade is most anxious to cooperate with the Government in 
every possible way to conserve food supplies. To my knowledge there 
has been no official action of any of the grain exchanges in the country 
having as its object any interference whatever with the President in his 
present plans. I feel perfectly safe in saying that the large majority 
of the grain men in the country are sufficiently patriotic to practically 
give up their business, if necessary, during the period of the war, if after 
carefu te of the matter it is found necessary; and that by being 
eliminated the cause would be advanced and great masses of the people 
in this country and abroad materially benefited. 

There no doubt are individuals in the grain trade who are opposed 
to the food-control bill and who are using their influence against its 
adoption. It has generally been conceded that the grain exchanges offer 
the most satisfactory and economical medium for handling the surplus 
grain in the country. To my mind food control, especially with reference 
to wheat, is very necessary for this year, due to the shortness of the 
crop. 

The causes for the recent high prices are well known and can be con- 
firmed by anyone who will take the trouble to make proper investiga- 
tion, and are: 

First and most important: The heavy unrestricted baring of grain 
particularly wheat, by our foreign allies. Their maximum holdings of 
cash wheat and futures in this country being variously estimated by 
informed people to range from thirty to fifty or sixty million bushels 
(all and more than our tota) surplus), in addition to the heavy buying 
in this country by foreign neutral! Governments. 

Second. The housewife buying and storing of supplies, principally 
flour, due te the panic caused by reports published by the Govern- 
ment indicating a very short wheat crop which might result in almost 
a famine condition in this country; and 
. Third. To .the .very unsatisfactory transportation facilities offered 
by the railroad companies during the past six months. 

It is probably true that the average price of wheat from the iarms 
for the closing crop year would not btn much over $1.40 to $1.50 
per bushel. It Is also true that a ve arge per cent of this grain 
was made into flour or exported at a price in line with the price men- 
tioned above, plus only a reasonable margin of profit to the grain 
man or miller, During the last two and a half to three months of 
the crop year flour did sell in the market at $12 to $15 per barrel, 
but that price was | pega by the price of wheat during that time, 
and the reason for that advance has been explained above. 

The grain trade had absolutely nothing to do with the advance in 
wheat prices from $2 a_ bushel 7. to $3.25 to $3.50 per bushel. In 
fact, after wheat crossed $2 per bushel there was practically none of 
the stock in this country owned by cither grain dealers or millers, 
they baving either contracted to sell the grain or flour for domestic 
or export use, or had the unsold part of their stocks hedged in the 
futures. And the congested holding in this country of one interest 
representing the foreign Governments was almost altogether responsible 
for these ver high prices. They were certainly not anticipated by 
grain men either in the country or in the terminal markets. 

There were no doubt country elevators and farmers who made an 
unexpected profit out of this advance. ‘This was due to the railroad 
situation. *ractically every bushel of wheat in this western country 
would have been moved from the farms and from the country eleva- 
tors at from $1.50 to $2 per brshel had the railroad companies been 
in position to furnish the necessary_equipment. 

The Federal Government has made thorough investigations concern- 
ing the operations, margin of profit, etc., in connection with the 
grain and milling interests, and anyone taking the trouble to investi- 
gate the result of those investigations will see that the Government 
agents came to the conclusion that the profits of the middleman in 
the grain business, and, as a general rule, in the flour and milling 
business, was small as compared with the risk and the amount of 
capital necessary—a very much smaller per cent of profit on the cost 
ihan is usually made by operators and manufacturers in other lines. 

I hope the matter of contro! can be settled as qremotty as possible. 
We wilh run into a very serious situation unless the grain and milling 
interests are advised promptly what their status is going to be for 
the coming year. 

One of the matters of greatest importance is that of seed for the 
large area in this western country that did not raise anything in the 
way of a wheat crop. The last few days we have had some serious 
and unfavorable reports from the best wheat area in Kansas. They are 
to the effect that the very high temperatures experienced about 10 days 
ago has shriveled the wheat badly, so that in some sections they claim 
a reduction of 30 to 50 per cent in the prospective yield. This is in 
the section where previous to that time we had the best prospect for 
a good yield, 

My last information indicates that Mr. Hoover's plan is to use the 
exchanges on the basis of a minimum of profit to the grain and milling 
interests, which I think is perfectly satisfactory to a large majority. 

I hope you will pardon the ponaee of this letter. I am trying to 
explain our position, as we do not like to be considered unpatriotic, nor 
do we like to be classed as extortionists who are taking blood money 
from the people in this country and from the unfortunates in the coun- 
tries with whem we are allied in this war. 

To me it secms unwise and absolutely unnecessary to antagonize the 
grain interests at this time, when it is of the utmost importance that 
we work in hurmony. 

Pardon me for taking so much of your time. 

With best wishes and kindest personal regards, I am, 

Yours, very truly, 


G. S. CARKENER, 
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Government Control of the Necessities of Life. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM J. CAR 


OF WISCONSIN, 
Ix rue Howse or Representatives. 
Saturday, June 23, 1917. 


Mr. CARY, Mr. Speaker, in the forty-first chapter of Geno- 
we read the following verses, so applicable to conditions to-:|: 
that I beg leave to quote briefly from the Book of Books: 


And Pharaoh said unto Joseph, In my dream, behold, I stood uper 
the bank of the river: 

And, behold, there came - out of the river seven kine, fattles} 
and well favoured ; and they fed in a meadow: 

And, behold, seven other kine came up after them, poor and \: 
ill favoured and leanfleshed, such as I never saw in all the land . 
Egypt for baldness: 

‘i And the lean and the ill favoured kine did eat up the first sever 
ne: 

And when they had eaten them up, it could not be known that 1} 
had eaten them; but they were still ill favoured as at the beginnin. 
So I awoke, 

And I saw in my dream, and, behold, seven ears came up in 
stalk, full and good: 

And, behold, seven ears, withered, thin, and blasted with the 
wind, sprung up after them: 

And the thin ears devoured the seven good ears: and I told this 
unto the mnogemene : but there was none that could declare it to m: 

And Jose said unto Pharaoh, The dream of Pharaoh is onc: (jo: 
hath shewed Pharaoh what he is about to do. 

The seven good kine are seven years; and the seven good ears »:: 
seven years: the dream is one. 

And the seven thin and ill favoured kine that came up after thei 
are seven years; and the seven empty ears blasted with the east wi: 
shall be seven years of famine. 

This is the thing which I have spoken unto Pharaoh: What + 
is about to do he sheweth unto Pharaoh. 

Behold, there come seven years of great 
the land of Egypt. 

And there shall arise after them seven years of famine; and 
the plenty shall be forgotten in the Jand of Egypt; and the fa: 
shall consume the land; 

x * a * Ba * 


Now therefore let Pharaoh look out a man discreet and wise, and 
set him over the land of Eeypr. 

Let Pharaoh do this, and let him appoint officers over the 
and take up the fifth part of the land of Egypt in the seven plenty 


x, 








plenty throughout 


"ine let them gather all the food of those good years that come, 
lay up corn under the hand of Pharaoh, and let them keep fou! 
Tae food shall be for store to the land against the seven years 
of famine, which shail be in the land of Egypt; that the land peris 
not through the famine. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the Good Book states further that Pha: 
found Joseph’s advice good and followed it—to the great bene! 
of the land of Egypt in troublesome times that followed. 

This is probably the first record of a systematic plan of 
food conservation, but ancient history is full of similar © 
amples, showing that wise rulers and thrifty nations thousai\s 
of years ago took the trouble to look ahead and provide [.! 
the proverbial rainy day. 

We read that in ancient Babylon immense storehouses \\: 
built in which a food supply sufficient to last 20 years \ 
maintained, allowance being made for increase of population 

Ever since then nation after nation has followed these ; 
cient examples; and now to-day, in this tragic period of w: 
history, this great country of ours has awakened to the 1 
sity of looking ahead and we are considering a set of 
to regulate the production, distribution, and consumptio! 
the necessities of life. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the sad and somewhat sickening feat 
of our experience with this world-old problem is the hu: 
ating fact that instead of starting to conserve our resol! 
in the past years of plenty, we have waited, blindly, foolis! 
carelessly, until the lean years are upon us and we are fa 
face with a situation that was ably described in an edit: 
in the New York American of April 11, 1917, which I wi!! 
sert here: 


The ees weakness of our national character is that 
seldom trouble to look ahead. The country bas been threatenins 
and approaching food famine for three years, and in all that time | 
one single thing has been done to praenes for either emergency. !! 
we are with both staring us right in the eyes. 

This country is not going to have enough food to go around 
winter. and it is lunacy to keep on shipping away thousands of to! 
food, to be eaten abroad, or to be sent to the bottom of the sea by * 
marines, 

No man in this country is better acquainted with real food « 
tions than is J. Ogden Armour, the head of the Meat Trust. |! 
agents know just how many pounds of food there are in the coul 
at an ven time, and just where every pound is to be found. 

This what Mr, Armour had to say last Monday: 

“If immediate and radical steps are not taken to Increase and « 
serve the food supply of the United States, this country will find it»: 


1 


s 








next fall and winter in as bad _a state, so far as food is concerned, as 

»y of the warring nations of Europe. 
“= Phe food shortage is world-wide. Because the time is so short and 
3 f food production and food prices They have been forced to come to 
‘hat in Europe. Let us do it before we are compelled to do so. 

There are less than six weeks of seed time. Anybody who knows 
iwthing at all about Washington and its methods knows right well 
nat nothing will be done during these six weeks to increase next win- 
‘ers food supplies above the ordinary crops. And reports already in 
rom the winter grain regions forecast short crops. 

(he storage warehouses are cleaned out. The meat and canned goods 

sone, There are no reserves, and the acreage in seed will not sup- 
niy cur own actual needs this coming winter. ; 

Yet with war on our hands and plans to call 2,000,000 men away 
om production, responsible representatives of the Nation at Washing- 
ton are going about declaring that nothing—not even our crying mili- 
tary needs—must be permitted to interrupt the steady flow of food sup- 
plies to England, 

' wo vears ago this newspaper foresaw these conditions clearly and 

ean to recommend an embargo upon foodstuffs for our own country’s 
protection. We urged this measure of preparedness, as well as every 
other measure of preparedness, upon the administration and the Congress. 

We got laughed at for our pains, There were not even wanting 
hlockheads stupid encugh to suspect that our real anxiety for our own 
country’s welfare concealed a dark plot to help Germany! ‘There abso- 
lutely were dunces with heads thick enough and brains muddled enough 
to reach that dull and despicable conclusion. 

Here we are, however, with matters exactly as we foretold they would 
. and the best solution of this pressing and dangerous problem that 
Cabinet members can find is to keep on shipping away as much of our 
remaining food supplies as ships can be loaded with—yes, and to use 

r own sorely needed ships to increase the fatal. drain. 

We say again—and we have a right to speak, since we alone predicted 
and warned the country of these conditions and urged preparation for 
them—we say that every shipment of food and military supplies from 
this time on is a blow at our own safety, and that if we do not stop this 
fatal drain upon our resources the country will be face to face with hun- 

r and with possibly worse disaster. 

Now, our earnest suggestion to the Congress is that it imperatively 

ruse to permit the further drainage of our food supplies and our mili- 

supplies and our money supplies to Europe 

We insist that none of these things, at this eleventh bour, when the 
huge armies are already locked in the final death grapple, can have any 
decisive effect one way or another upon Europe's conflict. 

If the allies are to win, they will, and they must, win with what 
preparedness they bave, for all we can send them now can not possibly 
change the result. 

On the other hand, if the Teutons are about to win, we need every 
uunce of food and every ounce of preparedness, and ten times as much, 
right here at home, in order to mect that peril. 

We fel deeply the things we now say. ‘There is only one country to 

Ibhat is the dear country of our birth and our heart's affection. 
We have no animosity toward any people. But we would rather see 
Europe sunk in the sea, if that were the alternative, than to see this 
America of ours helpless under the sword of an invader. 

We appeal to you, Members of the Congress, to say whether or not 
time and the conditions that have arisen have not vindicated and justi- 
fied every argument and forecast we have urged upon you and upon the 
Nation since first the guns began to thunder across the seas. 

Have we not been right? Haye we not been American? Have we not 
loyally and patriotically spoken the truth and urged the procedure that 
would have saved our country from its present perilous predicament? 

If this is so, as you know it is, and if our judgment, therefore, is now 

ntitled to consideration, we urge you not to weaken our country’s pre- 
paredness, not to give away our money by shiploads, not to squander our 
men and our food reserves upon Europe, but resolutely and determinedly 
to oppose all such proposals, and earnestly and with all possible haste 
to speed to the utmost limit the construction of ships, of plants, of guns, 
the manufacture of ammunition and aircraft and all other war equip- 
ment, and to enforce the most thorough conservation of our far too small 
reserve supplies of food. 

Gentlemen of the Congress, for our safety’s sake let us think of 
America, 


This was written on April 11, 1917, over two months ago. 

And so we have been considering in both Houses of Congress 
a set of bills on Government food control, each one of them 
giving the executive branches of our democracy such wide and 
sweeping powers and conferring such autocratic rights upon 
the President and his Cabinet that the legislation might well 
be entitled as “An act giving the American people permission 
to live or die by administrative authority !”’ 

And the sad, sad feature of the whole matter is that to-day 
the need is so urgent, the situation so desperate, that we are 
compelled to pass even such undemocratic measures, and 
democracy may have to die in her stronghold that the people 
may live. And bad as it is to place control of the necessities 
of life in the hands of a Federal bureaucracy, it would be 
Still worse to leave them where they are now, controlled by an 
arrogant and unscrupulous aristocracy of wealth that is veither 
responsible to the will of the people or obedient to the laws of 
God or man. And as I am going to vote for this measure, 
many of whose provisions I do not approve, I wish to state 
briefly some of the reasons for my vote, some of the things that 
should have been done and were not and some of the things 
that have been done that might better have been left undone. 

; In the first place this country ought never to have been placed 
in the position we are in to-day. The last 25 years have seen 
the development of the most perfect system of cold storage 
ever devised. Had this system been used for the benefit of the 
People, prices of foodstuffs could have been always regulated 
and abnormal fluctuations in food values, such as have oe- 
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situation so dangerous, I favor Government supervision and control | 
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curred over and over could have been reduced to a 
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| inminimum. 


But the cold-storage system has been used from the beginning 
as a means to inflate values, to keep down competition, and to 
bleed both producer and consumer. It is not necessary to go 
into details or give figures to prove the ease. The facts are so 
well known that everybody is familiar with them, and the ques- 
tion of legislating on this proposition has been in the minds of a 
number_of Members for years. Ever since I have been in Con- 
gress I have been trying to get some action that would correct 
the known evils of the storage business, but I regret to say 1 
could never get a bill or a resolution further than a pigeonhole 
in the committee. 

What the manipulators have succeeded in doing to the people 
of America is seen in the following, prepared by a company er 
gaged in general marketing of This table enumerated 
60 items in the food budget of the ordinary family, showing the 
difference in retail prices April, 1914, and April, 1917. The total 
increase on all the items was 5,119 per cent, the average of the 
entire list being 85.32 per cent. The smallest increase was rice 
12 per cent; the largest, cabbage, 400 per cent. The companys 
that prepared this table operates on the chain-store plan, makes 
no deliveries, cuts its overhead to the minimum, buys in enor 
mous quantities, and plays for quick turnover and small-margil 
profit. It is a “ people’s store.” 

Of the 60 items enumerated, 12 are specifically mentioned in 
the Department of Commerce table entitled “ Monthly Average 
Export Prices of Principal Domestic Articles,” based on the ac- 
tual cost, or the value of articles at the time of exportation at 
the ports from which shipped, for unit of quantity stated. The 
most recent table available is that for February, 1917. 

Selecting the 12 items common to the market table and to the 
Government table, 2 comparison of the price increases shows 
that the American public is being gouged, not by the small-profit 
market, but by the price-boosting food speculators. And the in- 
crease in overhead charges will by no means account for the in 
crensed per cent at which the market is obliged to sell its goods 
when compared with the increased per cent export price. 

The following are the 12 articles common to both tables, wit! 
their increased per cent selling price, market, and export: 


foods. 
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My worthy colleague, Mr. Kerry of Pennsylvania, in 1] 
Recorp of June 19, 1917, told a very interesting story of wheat 
manipulation, and told it so well that [ will insert a por 
his remarks here: 

Can anyone doubt that such despoilers e operati to defeat } 
Nation in war. I submit that the empty flour barrel, cither in hom 
or store, which can not be refilled save by paying monstrous ta 
to greed, is not an incentive to patriotism. V hie gamblers in | 
people’s food are making the liberty loan doubtful. They are im 
ing the taxable strength of the Nation. They are poisonin 
patriotic impulse of many citizens. They are sowing bitterness and 
strife and enmity, and breeding discontent ana anarchy. ‘The 
furnishing aid and comfort to the enemy. They re doubl 
traitors, for they are waging war on the United States dat 
as the German submarines. {| Applause. | 

Mr. Chairman, I admit that I feel strongly on this question I) 
ing the Sixty-third Congress the Rules Committee of the I 
which I was a member, held extended hearings on certain resol 
dealing with grain exchanges and boards of trade in th cou 
We had before us members and officers of the Chicago Board of ‘I 
and similar organizations. I shall never forget e of tl 
brought out at that hearing. Since then, whenever I hear the wd 
speculators referred to as gamblers, I feel that an apoiozy Is @ h 
poker players of the country. ak ; a 

Little bootblacks will shoot craps; lovers of the ponies | 1 
the races: others like shaking dice or playing faro or roulette, and by 
any of these a man can limit his loss by stopping the play. he can 
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choose his own companions and has reasonable assurance that in the 
ordinary gambling den the ecards are not marked nor the diee toaded 
nor the ponies doped, He also knows. that if he keeps away from the 
game he will pot lose his money. 

3ut in the great gambling game 
notbing to do with the gambling are 
produce the food and the consumers who eat it. 

It is said that there is an excuse for those who bet on horse races, 
ince horse raising develops magnificent horses. But no such excuse 
can be made for those who bet on the price ef the people’s bread. That 
kind of gambling develops nothing but dangerous fortunes for the few 
and equally dangerous suffering and privation for the many. This 
yambling is with the farmer's load of wheat, with the flour barrel of 
the miller, and the loaf of bread in the poor man’s pantry, and it has 
“an oppressive influence upon them all. 

It was stated at that hearing that more wheat is bought and sold 
on the Chicago Board of Trade than reaches Chicago in a year. That 
means that the price of food was being fixed by deals in “ shadow” 
wheat, for the prices are tixed by the blackboard where the gamblev’s 
quotations are posted. 

The sacred “law of supply and demand” has no bearing upon their 
operations In 1909 there was a bumper grain crop in this country, 
yet the price of grains averaged 10 cents more a bushel that year than 
in 1911, a year of greatly lessened production. The price was not fixed 
hy the supply and demand, either of this country or the world. It was 
fixed by board of trade gamblers, who juggled figures on a blackboard 
n their gambling dens and thus levied tribute on cvery American 
amily. 

Nhe extent of that tribute ean be realized by the further fact brought 
ent at the Rules Committee hearings, that every time these manipula- 
tors change the price of grain 1 cent a bu:hel they thereby change 
values to the extent of $56,000,000. If they crop the price 1 cent they 
lower the value of the farmers 
eents means $24)0,000,000 
the farmers’ hands, they 
ent on the pri they 
CO Cen 

Mr. Chairman, here is what §. 
the Board of Trade for 
mittee 

Although the board of trade deais in : 

y, Chicago does not receive 

of wheat in a year. 

‘I know what trading in grain is. 


men who have 
—the farmers who 


in foodstuffs the 
the chief losers 


Then, when the bulk of the grain has left 
reverse the process and by every additional 
increase values to the consumer a full 


member of 
Rules Com- 


TT. Greely, of Chicago, a 
20 years, said before the 


Chicago 
25,000,000 bushels of wheat a 
on an average more than 25,000,000 bush- 


I know what future trading is. I 
have been in it. I was brought up in it; bred in it from youth. No 
man on the board of trade that knows anything will deny that in the 
wheat pit alone, on an average, every day in the year the total amount 
of the purchases plus the total amount of sales in the futures will total 
at leas »,000,000 bushels a day, from 9.30 in the morning until 1.15 
in the afternoon. ‘There are those who have boasted that they have 
traded in 20,000,000 a day—a single firm. I. myself, although T have 
been a little dealer, what you might almost term an “ insignificant 
trader,’ have many a day traded in 500,000 to 1,000,000 bushels and 
never thought much about it at the time. 

“1 did not handle the wheat, and there are men in the business to- 
day trading in millions upon millions of futures, tens of millions of 
futures, hundreds of millions of futures, firms that do it every year, 
thet do not know what the color of a warehouse receipt is: they never 
saw a carload of grain. Mr. Canby, the president of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, fs sitting here to-day, and I will challenge him to show by 
his records where he ever handled 10 carloads of grain since he has 
been a member.” 

Now, what does that testimony mean. It means that both producer 
and consumer are robbed by men who never perform a single act of 
service in handling food supplies. It means that prosperity is denied 
those who have toiled faithfully for it and is diverted te those who do 
net labor, but destroy. 

i can subseribe to the truth ef every word here quoted, for 
a long experience as telegraph operator on the Chicago and 
Milwaukee Boards of Trade gave me a full and complete insight 
into this most iniquitous method of gambling. What the wheat 
gamblers have done since the great war began is too well known 
to need repeating here, but some people have forgotten the 
beginning of the boost in wheat prices. On August 28, 1914, a 
few weeks after the war started, I introduced a resolution eall- 
ing for an embargo on wheat. I was abused and villified. I 
was accused of being pre-German; the chamber of commerce of 
my own city denounced me; the wheat gamblers of Chicago 
sent men and money into my district to defeat me. I had but 
one object in mind, and that was to protect the American people 
from the rapacity ef the food speculators at that time and to 
conserve a supply of breadstuffs for the time of famine, which 
even then showed signs of approach. ‘To-day, with millions of 
Bushels of wheat lying at the bottom of the ocean, with cargo 
after cargo that we ship over now being sent to the bottom, 
the allies we must feed clamoring for instant help, and 
with our own people already feeling the pinch of insufficient 
food supply, the wheat gamblers and food speculators still con- 
tinne their unholy orgy of inflating values, lopping off huge 

vrofits from both producer and consumer, playing both ends 
against the middle, and gambling with loaded dice always. 

They sueceeded in getting one enormous bond issue through 
Congress and the moment it is put through and a few hundred 
millions are loaned to the allied powers the gang fall over each 
other trying to get first whack at the pet and the kept press 
naively announces to the people that this money will “stay in 
this country.” ? 

In this country! Yes; in. the same old bulging pockets that 
heieng to the same old gang that have been waxing fat on: the 
protits om munitions of war te slaughter the manhood of 
Europe and will now wax fat on the hunger and starvation 
of the men. women, and children of America, 


with 


product by $50,000,000, or a drop of 10 } 


§50,- | 


To curb these conscienceless 
life I would vote for a worse 
how pending. 

But I think it desirable to call attention to some of 
defects in the proposed bills, and as the execution of these |) 
will be in the hands of administrative officials not direc: 
responsible to the people I deem it both proper and wise 
call attention to certain facts conneeted with the adininis; 
tion of similar measures in the past and would mest sole 
warn the people that the old, old copy-book maxim, “ et: 
vigilance is the price of liberty,” still holds good, 

In the first of the food bills passed by the House some 
ago the first working seetion of the bill authorizes the Sr. 
tary of Agriculture to investigate and find out just what 
what is not needed, and so on, and in a short time we will | 
a lot of reports that nobody reads or could understand if 
did, and the bewildered layman wonders what in the nar 
everything good, bad, and indifferent the statistical bur 
of the Government have been doing in the last 20 years. 

We appropriate millions for the Agricultural Departmen: 
millions more for the Department of Commeree, with an 
pensive and supposedly well-equipped Census Bureau, and 
when we seed vital information quickly, we have to give t] 
lot of money so they can find out what they ought to have k: 
years ago. How much informution they have on tap for \ 
ington officialdem to get wise on nobody knows, but peopl 
apt to wonder about the accuracy of Government infor) 
when they read, as we all did some time ago, in that livels 
daily paper, The Official Bulletin, one head of a depart: 
states that we are on the verge of starvation, and another 
of a department assures us that we have enough and to 
of everything we need. 

Let us, however, examine some other provisions of th: 
ous food biiis. The first b‘ll carried a prevision to buy 
and see that they were properly distributed at as low a « 
possible. I hope there will be enough seed left befor 
planting time, but I have heard on good authority that » 
deal of seed grain has already been milled, and if much ti: 
taken in investigating, there will be a limited supply 
time the department gets ready to buy. 

This may sound like unnecessary carping at executive 
ness, but just let us examine an analogous case. You all 
the bill to provide a nitrate plant, that was pending over 
ago. It was a vital matter, a matter of the most suprei 
portance to this country, whether we stayed at peace or went 
war. Senator Unperwoop, of Alabama, in his usual | 
manner made a statement of the situation which is fu"! 
gestion and should be carefully read, inwardly mark: 
digested by everyone interested in the question of food pr 
tion and control. I will append here a part of this 
speech: 

There was a time in the history of the past when new [fi 
virgin soil of new countries were open to the production of a 
supply of foodstuffs. ‘The new fields of tropical countries 
produce the foodstuffs that the people of the northern latitu 
mand, and when it comes to the latitudes in which corn and 
and wheat and cattle can be produced there are comparativels 
countries left and no new ficlds to plow. 

~ ~ * * ~ * 

Mr. President, a half century ago the Empire of Germany « 
adequately feed her own people. When this war was declare | 
not mean by the United States but when the European war w 
clared in August, 1914—the German Empire, with poor land 
ribbed hills, was producing within 10 per cent of an adequate fi 
ply to iiberally feed the people of that country. What is the sto 
is told to-day? ‘That Empire, without rich land, an Empire to 
extent of barren soil, surrounded by a rim of bayonets, cnt 
the world to a large extent for its food supply, has been able t 
tain its armies and its people, if net with an adequate food 
yet with sufficient food to maintain them on the battle fields foi 
three years. You do not have to go far afield to find out how th 
has been accomplished. Any man who will look conditions in 
will read it in the recent history of the past. , 

Fifty years ago Germany inaugurated a system of intense fe! 
tion of her land. When this war came on she was importirs 


exploiters of the necessities . 
bill than any of the food } 


| fertilizer in preportion to her population than was any other 


in the world; she was using more fertilizer on her fields than w 
other country in, the world; and in her production of crops o! 
of barley, and of potatoes, and other food products she was pr 
more per acre than the great continent of America, with its 
fields and productive soil. ‘hat is the way we must furnish 

quate supply of food to our people. 

There is in the far West to-day some soil that as yet is not wor 
the soils in the arid regions of tne Rockies may possibly last { 
turies to come; the plains of Nebraska, of lowa, and the Dakola 
last for decades yet.to come before intense fertilization is neces 
every man who is familiar with the conditions in the New I: 
States. in the Southerm States, az.d even.to-day in the Middle \\ 
States recognizes the fact that the cultivation of food products © 
continue long to be profitable to the farmer unless he !s given ft"! 
to renew worn-out soil so as to enable him to double and treble b's 
production, as he can do with adequate fertilization. : 

More than a year ago a bill was pending on the floor of the > 
which the Senate passed after much debate—and IL said then mine 
what I am saying to-day—providing an appropriation of $20,000 00 
for what purpose? To ey this country with fertilizer sn tine 
peace and powder in time of war. War is here, and it is said ' 
we must appoint a general manager of our food supplies in orde! 





re 





A 


keep this country frem want. Yet no action has so far been taken to 


uppl . rogen necessary, to provide an adequate supply of powder | . , , 
supply the nitrog . I as 1 ply of powder | peculiar features, which have many 


in time of war and fertiizers in thne of peace. 
i do not wish to say anything that is unjust or unfair in this matter. 
President of the United States, in whose hands this great power was 
trusted, of course, has not the opportunity nor the time to exercise the 
nower aimself, and nobody expected him to do so. He delegated it toa 
vowmittee of his Cabinet officers, who, after some deliberation, went to 
‘ark to solve the problem, In the midst of their attempt to solve the 
J 


i 


sroblem tbe burdens and the cares of this war were cast upon their 
ulders, and they have delegated the labor to a committee of chemists 
+, find out whether the farmer needs the fertilizer and whether the Gov- 
4 nment needs the powder and what is the best method by which they 


can be produced. | ; : ” ; : 

Mr. SMitu of Georgia. Mr. President, if the Senator has the names of 
i chemists to whom he refers | wish he would read them to the 
Sel { 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have not at hand the list of that particular board 
of chemists, but I have a list of a board appointed some days ago by the 
Council of National Defense to consider questions related to the one 
we bave under consideration. I will say, however, that the board of 
hemists that have been appointed are able, distinguished men in their 


en 

line of science, but I also want to say that they are about as far re- 
moved from the farmers of this country as the North Pole is from the | 
Equator. 


Mr. Reep. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon an interruption, 
T find some consolation in the Senator's illustration, for if it takes a 
fool dictater as long to get into «ction as it has taken the other de- 
partinent to establish the proposed nitrate plant, then the war will be 
over, and most of us will be gathered to our fathers before there is any 
attempt made to fix the price of anything. 

Mr. UNperwoop, [ think the Senator is right T listened with great 
interest to his able address this afternoon, and [I am in accord with most 
of the things he said. ‘The time has come for some action in this mat- 
ter. The responsibility is here. 
to other people long enough, and they have not acted. ‘The responsi- 
bility rests with the Committee on Agriculture. We have delegated our 
power; we have delegated to some one else the opportunity to act, but 
no action has been obtained. 

Mr. SmirH of Georgia. Mr. President, does the Senator mean that 
the responsibility for the fsilure to build the nitrate plant rests on the 
Committee on Agriculture? 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. No, sir. 

Mr. SmitH of Georgia. We recommended that bill and cordially sup- 
ported it. 

Mr. Unperwoop. No, sir; I did not say that at all. The Committee 
on Agriculture did its part, and for th failure to secure any definite 
results up to this date they are no more responsible than are other 
Members of the Senate; but when you trust a man onge and he fails 
you, it is his fault; if you trust him the second time and he fails you, 
it is your fault. If the Committee on Agriculture proposes now to 
merely delegate power without providing effective legislation, it will be 
their fault and no one else’s when the failure comes. 

Mr. SmitH of Georgia. 
bill reported from the committe: 
dictator ? 

Mr. UNDErwoop. No; but I say the time has come for Congress to do 
something affirmatively. If the Government wants powder, we can say, 
“Go and produce that powder,” and those charged with responsibility 
will have to produce it. If we believe that a nitrogen supply in this 
country is needed, we can stop leaving it to the discretion of somebody 
else, and say that action must be taken; provide the money and specify 
how it shall be used to produce the desircd result. 
& determination of the question. 

I regret that it is left for me to make this speech this afternoon. 
T think I have as much patience as any other man; I have been patient 
for an entire year, but 1 know that if an enemy of this country was 
able to drive us off the seas, we could not fight a battle with a first 
class power for six months for the lack of an adequate nitrate supply, 
and I know that if we want the people of this country to have cheaper 
food, we must give our farmers an opportunity to raise cheaper food 
£0 they can sell cheaper food, and sell it profitably. 

There is but one way out, and you can read it in the history of the 
world. The essential thing for producing cheap food is rich land, and 
when rich land has been depleted and worn out that which takes the 


carries the suggestion of a food 


We have handed on our responsibilities ; 


I desire to ask the Senator if anything in the | 


Then we will have 
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people imagine and I wish here to touch a little on some of its 
anel = 

The wheat crop has been sieadily decreasin 
spite of rising prices, not only in this country but 


sinee 1914, in 


in Canada a 


; Well. The reason for this is obvious. As the Senater from 
Alabama so aptly remarked, nitrate fertilizers are absolutely 
necessary, apd ever since the wat begun the whent produc ine 
countries of the world have been deprived of their one erent 





place of rich land is fertilizer; but other Senators know, as I know, 


that when we had a bill here a year ago to provide a fertilizer supply in 


this country some of the great interests placed themselves, like lions, | 


across the path, and they are still there. It is not to their interest 
that present supplies should be increased or that new methods should 
be made use of to bring about cheaper fertilization. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President— 

Che Vics Presipent. Does the Senator from Alabama yield to the 
Senator from Georgia? i 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes. 

. Mr. Smiru of Georgia. I wish to say that I cordially agree with the 
Senator. We reaily had a right to have the nitrogen plant erected long 
before this time, and if anybody has been a “slacker” it is not Con- 
gress; but the Senator suggests that the Committee on Agriculture can 
remedy the difficulty in some way. I want to say as one member of 
that committee that I have suggested to the authorized agency created 
by us months ago that we were entitled to action, and I complained at 
the delay. As the Senator seems to think the committee has some 
Way to press the matter, I should be glad to have him suggest the way, 
because I, individually, as one member of that committee, have been 
urging action and have felt that there was cause for serious grievance 
that nothing had been done. 

Mr. UNDERWoOop. I will be delighted to suggest a way. I do not 
ihink there is any difficulty in suggesting a way. I think if this bill is 
recommitted and the committee will send for the men who have been 
put in charge of this matter and ask them what they are doing and 
whether they are going to do anything, and if they have not done 
anything and do not intend to do so, then for the committee to write in 
the law a definite plan of procedure, what shall be done, we will obtain 
results, If they will make up their minds as to the process which 
should be adopted to furnish this country with cheap fertilizer and the 
Litrogen that it needs and when and where that process should be 
installed, we will soon start a great reform in our agricultural develop- 
ment. There are Members on the floor of the Senate who will sustain 
the committee when they bring in a report of that kind. 

Now, this is no new story. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, this nitrate question is a much more im- 
portant question in its relation to food production than most 





need—chemical fertilizer —and the greatest source of supply for 
chemical fertilizer was climinated by the blockade of Ene! 
allies in the beginning of the war. An idea of the amount eft 
fertilizer we imported from Germany 
gathered from the following table: 


before the wor Ticks lyee 


rt 1913 lols 
SGN a6 5s pitennsceitenas pauebeun’ stand $132, 205 ‘ 
Nic ocuecacneatesdneegueuan : ee 2s, 4 
MN 00> vbUnn cua ute mudatae tectna cues sake 2,154.977 | 2 
SD SING So. Sia s acccbcdeauk ‘ wnas ; 1,775,007 | 2, 644 i 
POU NO WO WOUND a ein cdiedkciuctuisoctnasess 6,781, ISL | 7,855 
Sulphate of potash ee 1,751,661] 1,8 
Ali other substances. . 3,800) 1 x 
= 
Sah aBée ce nUadumetdnedsedesddeaabataubate ! 4 t In, 


These imports were stopped by the English blockede, and t! 
Wheat crops of both the United States and Canada have shrui 
ever since, 


only us, but 


Thus a nove to hamper our enemy has hurt not 

lis substantially Tov bread 
stuffs available for expert to our’ allic not only from the 
Unitea States, but from Canada as well, 
that, of course, can not be 
phase of the fertilizer question that could) and 
remedied at once, and T am in hopes that 
gets the power this legislation will give him he will take 
steps to change a condition that I will refer to briefly. In hi 
speech on food control, May 21, 1917, in the Senate Senater 
UNDERWOOD said: 


lowered the amount of 


This is a condition 
remedied now, but there is another 
should ] 

Vhen the President 


Sollie 


Mr. UNpderwoop, And the Government of Ul United States, by it 
authorized officers, has stated before «a committee of the other Tlous« 
Within the last week that we could not afford to send ships to Chile 
to bring nitrogen here for fertilizer purposes, and yet a year ago a 
great organization that was driven out of this country, that produces 
nitrates just as they are being produced in Germany to-day, stated 
before the Agricultural Committee of the Senate that if the Govern 
ment would give them an opportunity to use cheap water power they 
would be willing to guarantee that the cost of fertilizer to the farme1 
in this country would be reduced one-half Now, that is in t 
record Go and examine the record of the Committee on Agricultur 
and Forestry 

Mr. Reep. What was that company? 








Mr. Uxperwoop, That was the American Cyanamid Co., an American 
company that has been compelled to do business on the other side of 
Niagara Falls by the laws of our own Government, and the ref 


of our own Government to give them an opportunity to do business on 
American soil. 

You will note in the beginning of these remarks that the Gov- 
ernment states if can not furnish ships to bring nitrate ferti- 
lizer from South Amerien. The German ships that used to 
ply between South American and United States ports have bee! 
driven from the seas; the English ships are busy : 
carrying supplies to England, getting sunk by submarines, and 
so forth. 

There is one line of ships that has peen trying to develop a 
carrying trade between our ports and those of South American 
countries, and had this company been allowed to pursue its 
honest and legitimate business there would not be the shortage 
in fertilizer that exists to-day. I refer to the American Trans- 
Atlantie Co., 2 corporation whose officers and stockholders are 
all American citizens engaged in a strictly American enterprise, 
For some reason that has net been explained as yet this com- 
pany has been blacklisted by the Government of our English 
allies, and a means of securing freight service between this 
country and South America is interfered with, American com- 
merce crippled, and the very possibility of our rendering effec- 
tive aid to our allies is just that much damaged. I introduced 
a resolution calling on the Secretary of State for information 
ou the subject, which I will append here: 

Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 91) 
information as to the ships of the American Transatlantic Co 
Whereas grave and serious questions as to the rights of American ship 

owners are involved in the following advertisements of the American 

Transatlantic Co. that have appeared in the New York Commercial 

of May 14, 1917, the Washington Post, of May 15, 1917, and the New 

York Evening Post, of May 11, 1917: 
$10,0 REWARD ! 


elsewhere 


To the public: 

For the better part of two years malign influences have worked 
hard to discredit this company. Sen Sie 

The most recent instance of the activilies of these influence $ cen 
tered about the detention of three of our steamers at St. Thomas 
Virgin Islands, where they put in to replenish bunkers on thelr way 
to Buenos Aires. 


alling upon the Secretary of State for 








42) 
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The ships were detained at that port until the manifests were 
examined in Washington. ‘They were then promptly released and 
proceeded on their way 

During this time the crew ef one steamer became troublesome and 


the captain discharged a number of them. 


Then the worid was told by newspaper stories, emanating from the 


discharged members of the troublesome crew, that our ships had been | 


wecretly giving aid to German submarines, 

The story would have been interesting had it been new. The fact 

is, however, that it was an old lie invented by the malign influences 
that have sought and are still seeking to drive this company out of 
the steamship business. 
A few montes ago these influences caused to be circulated a state- 
ment that three of the ships of this company were to deliver gold to 
a German raider in the South Atlantic Without making an attempt 
to verify the truth of that statement the Associated Press sent it 
broadcast throughout the country and a number of newspapers pub- 
lished it. We protested to the Associated Press, and we threatened 
legal proceedings against some of the newspapers, whereupon we 
promptly received retractions of the false charges. 

Our troubles date back to the time when we first purchased these 
ships in 1915 and applied to the United States Commissioner of Navi- 
gation, FE. T. Chamberlain, for American registry. All of our ships 
were always under neutral flags, and were therefore without question 
entitled to American registry. 

lor reasons of his own the commissioner was opposed to augment- 
ing the Ametivan merchant marine by adding these 11 steamships, 
+having an aggregate cargo capacity of 62,000 tons. He delayed issuing 
registry and published a statement that our ships were not entitled 
to the American flag. 

In the meantime one of our steamers, which was purchased from 
its former Norwegian owner for delivery to us at the pert of Mar- 


seille had arrived there and surrendered its Norwegian papers. The 
ship was then temporarily without a flag, and was for that reason 


seized by the French Government, and although the American Gov- 


ernment soon afterwards issued American registry, and although 
Secretary Redfield pronounced the statements of his subordinate, 


Mr. Chamberlain, as unauthorized and unsanctioned by the United 
States Government, this ship is still held. 

Soon thereafter the British Government seized three additional 
ships belonging to this company and blacklisted the remaining seven 
ships. These shins were seized solely on suspicion cast on our en- 
terprise by the United States Commissioner of Navigation and by 
American steamship men, competitors of this company. 

‘The ships never committed any overt act. 

We permitted attorneys for the British Government to examine all 
of our books, records, and files. 

They fou.d nothing against us. Their contention as disclosed in 
the pending price court proceedings in London are based solely on 
the statements of the Untted States Commissioner of Navigation. 

‘The State Department in official communications to Great Britain 
held that the seizure of our ships was illegal and requested their re- 
lease. This was ignored like many other requests our Government 
has made to Great Britain. 

British enmity against our ships has increased because they are 
earrying cargoes between North and South America for blacklisted 
firms. Great Britain does not seem to realize that this is a matter 
of necessity, as other cargoes are not offered to blacklisted ships. 

The result of all this is that the 22,000 tons of cargo capacity of 
the four seized ships has been lost to the American Merchant Marine 
since 1915, while the efficiency of the remaining 40,000 tons has 
been greatly reduced, to say nothing of millions of dollars loss to us. 

Knowing that the American people love fair play and are unwilling 
to be made the dupes of the malign influences that are eager to drive 
a competitor out of business by foul methods, we decided to print 
this advertisement that the public may be cautioned against the fake 
stories that are being put out against us. 

This is an American company employing only American capital, 
officered and operated by Americans whose patriotism in every sense 
is the equal of and perhaps better than that of those who have set 
the lies against us afloat. 

Cunning and unscrupulous as are the influences behind the con- 
spiracy against us, we do not think they can longer escape the pun- 
ishment they deserve 

To this end we therefore offer a reward of $10,000 for evidence 
that will result in the conviction of any person or persons distribut- 
ing false statements concerning our company or the operations of 
our ships. 

We will pay also the sum of $50,000 to any person or persons who 
will prove that any of our ships have delivered supplies to a Ger- 
man submarine or raider, or that this company has in any manner 
deliberately violated the laws of the United States or international 
law. 

AMERICAN TRANSATLANTIC Co., 
Ij Battery Place, New York City. 

And 
SHALL ALL AMERICAN 
Yo the public: 


In the New York Times of Saturady, May 12, the British consulate 
at New York is quoted as having said that the ships of this company 
are being kept on the British black list because the British Govern- 
ment believes that a German citizen is a beneficiary owner of the ves- 
sels. The paragraph containing the above said also that if the Brit- 
ish Admiralty made good its claim to the ships Kankakee, Hocking, 
and Genesee on the ground of German ownership it would mean that 
the United States could seize the other seven ships of our line. 

Now, we shall not discuss the allegation of German ownership fur- 
ther than to say that, being false, such ownership of course can not 
be established. 

But were the allegation true the statements attributed to the Brit- 
ish consulate would not be less incorrect, for the reason that the Gov- 
erament of the United States has notified the British Government that 
where the ship is shown to belong to a corporation her nationality is 
that of the country in which the cerporation has its corporate ex- 
istence, regardless of the —_e of the shares of the company. 

The Government of the United States has notified the British Gov- 
ernment further that it can not accede to the contention of the British 
Government that the vessels are owned wholly or in part by the 
enemies of Great Britain, since it seems clear that they belong to the 
American corporation ; the ships having been transferred to the cor- 
poration by regular bills of sale frem their neutral owners, 


SUITS BE PUT IN DANGER OF BEING SEIZED? 
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Moreover, the State Department has pointed out to tne | 
Government that the position of the Government of the United 
in the matter is corroborated by article 57 of the London cony, 
which article stipulated that “ the neutral or enemy character , 
sel is determined by the flag she is entitled to fly.” 
This article 57 was adopted by the British Government 
modification or amendment by. the Order in Council of Oct 
1914. 
It remained the law of Great Britain until its adoption wa 
by the Order in Council of October 20, 1915. 
The vessels of our fleet were acquired and granted American 
while article 57 was yet in force as the applicable British !a 
In other words, the Government of the United States has 
to the British Government that our ships had a right to fly t} 
ican flag and has protested the acts of seizure by Great Brita 
only illegal but in contradiction of British law, and has fu: 
clared that the vessels ought to be set free. 
In view ot the foregoing we deemed it wise to publish this sta: 
not in our own behalf alone, but in behalf of every American 
ship corporation. 
Surely every American steamship corporation has a vital 
in the outcome of Great Britain’s contention as to ownership « 
in this company. 
For should the British claim be allowed to prevail there w: 
the danger of seizure of American ships of such steamship corpo ' 
as International Mercantile Marine, United Fruit, Pacifie Mail, any 
Atlantic, Gulf and West Indies, because Germans or citizens o| 
enemy countries may owa shares in those corporations or may 
time acquire shares in them in the open market. 
AMERICAN TRANSATLANTIC Ci 
17 Battery Place, New York 
And 
Whereas the majority of the stockholders of the American Trans: 
Co. are American citizens and have invested their money in Am 
ships with the expectation that their property rights would be pri 
tected by the Government of the United States at all times and wider 
all circumstances against the aggressions, real or fancied, of any io 
eign governments: Therefore be it 
Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of State is hereby requested and 
directed to report to the Congress within a reasonable time what steps 
have been taken by the Government of the United States to protec: 
the ships of the American Transatlantic Co, from the aggression and 
the interference of any foreign Government, either at sea or at 
foreign port, while engaged in legitimate trade. 


I have received no reply, the ships of the company are sti/] 
blacklisted, and I will now show what bearing this has on th 
food question. I insert here a part of a letter received from 
Mr. Wagner, the president of the company. You will note that 
several of the ships carried nitrates: 


In addition to the matters stated in our letter of May 23 ard asa 
specific instance in regard to the nitrate shipments, would refer to 
our steamer Allcgemash. We are prepared ‘to show that Messrs. |). B. 
Dearborn & Co., of New York. a prominent brokerage firm, ted 
an offer of a freight rate to carry nitrate on our steamer Allegcmosh 
from Chile to the United States, to be consigned to the Unitgd States 
Government. They said they required a firm offer in order that Messrs. 


reques 


D. J. Baker & Bro., of New York, who represented the sellers ot 
the nitrate to the United Statics Government might communicate with 
London to assure the approval of our ships, and these brokers intimated 


that this was because the ships were blacklisted. 

We might also refer to our experience with the firms of Wesse, 
Duval & Co. and W. R. Grace & Co., both of New York. These firms 
have refused to even discuss with our freight brokers the question 
using our ships to carry nitrate from Chile to the United Stat: 

So we see that the United States can not furnish ships | 
bring fertilizer from South America, our allies will not | 
private American citizens operate ships to bring fertilizer to 
this country, the Government will not give an American firm (he 
opportunity to manufacture nitrates, the chemists appointed to 
investigate and report on the best methods of making nitrates 
are still investigating, and in the meantime the farmers ar 
doing without fertilizer, the grain crops are shrinking, bread 
and flour are getting dearer, and the Department of Acricu- 
ture is probably gathering materials for a new report. So mur 
for the fertilizer situation. 

If Mr. Hoover, the able mining engineer, whom the Presiden 
appointed as food dictator or director, or something like that— 
if this Mr. Hoover is the administrative Hercules that so luny 
people apparently believe him to be, I would respectfully sus 
gest that the nitrate and fertilizer problem is an Augean stalile 
for him to begin on that needs an overhauling badly and quickly. 

And, Mr. Speaker, I submit that if the administrative powers 
we are going to grant and the money we are going to 2))))!\- 
priate is net going to give us any quicker results we are -0'ls 
to be worse off than we are now. 

The really important thing to do right now is to pass o's 
legislation at once to curb the unholy gambling in foodstul's, 
to make laws with teeth in them that will put a few \!) 
kings, corn kings, onion kings out somewhere near the ox" 
of Russia and keep them there. 

And while we are curbing the food pirates we shoul )J 
some attention to other gamblers in the necessities of |''. 


kl 


Fuel, for instance, is as much a necessity as food and Siow! 








fio 
Lh 


vheat 


properly be linked with food in this legisiation. There is «vty 
indication that the big coal barons are getting ready to = 
their inning. The accompanying circular from a reput:) 


coal dealer in Washington Clearly illustrates the game Ui > 
being played: 








J. MAURY DOVE CO. 


Washington, D. C., May 21, 1917 


| 
*t been in posi- 


Drar Str: This company regrets that it has not as j ’ 

tion to fill in full all orders tendered it by its customers, and wishes | 
ot this time to set forth clearly its position in the matter, hoping 
i! ereby to secure the cooperation of its customers. 


‘he company has facilities to handle in full many times the orders at 
present on its books, and its inability to do so has been due entirely to 
the fact it has been impossible to secure from the producing companies | 
more than 15 per cent of its customers’ demands. The company is using 
every effort to avoid the proposition of buying “ premium coal,’ mean- | 
i by that, coal which can be purchased for immediate shipment by 
the payment of 50 cents to $1 per ton over the regular prices, depend 
nz on market conditions, 


‘We consider the prices of ; : nec ( 
warranted, but in order for us to maintain our position in this matter 
it will be necessary that our customers extend to us the fullest co- 


| 
| 
‘‘premium coal’ as uncalled for and un- | 


operation and leniency with respect to their orders which we now hold 
and which have not been delivered. Unless we receive this aid from our 
customers we Will probably be forced to go out and purchase this high- 
priced coal, which would necessitate charging the amount of the pre- | 
mium that we would have to pay to the customers’ accounts, our mar- 
gin of profit being so smal! that it would be impossible for us to absorb 
this extra charge D ; 

While we may not be able at the present time to fill your entire 
order, there is no doubt we will be able to do so long before the advent 
of cold weather, or before you begin purning coal. 

Your immediate needs can be taken care of, 

Very truly, yours, 
W. 

There is plenty of coal mined and ready, but the old game of | 
holding back stock to raise prices is in plain evidence, and | 
inless something is done, and that very soon, the coal barons 
will be getting their full pro rata of the one hundred and odd 
per cent increase in the cost of living. The same is true of | 
every other necessity of life, food to eat and fuel to cook it, 
and if we are going after one class of robbers why not make a 
good clean up and go after them all? 

I have indicated a few of the reasons why I will vote for this 
pill. I have indicated a few directions that I hope will be 
taken in administering the law. The people are watching both 
legislative and executive branches of the Government as they 
never watched them before. If we legislate foolishly, if we 
pass laws that do not correct the evils of to-day, we know that 
the day of reckoning will come for us to-morrow. And if the 
executive branch of the Government does not carry out those 
laws and by prompt, patriotic, and impartial administration 
give the people relief, it will be an evil day for that branch of 
the Government. 


HAMILTON SMITH, Manager. 
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KUHIO 


Or 


HON. J. KALANTANAOLE, 


HAWAII, 


Ix tne House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, June 23, 1917. 


Mr. KALANIANAOLE. Mr. Speaker, the Territory of Hawaii 
s officially honored John Davis, Ekela Kaohi, Charles Kanai, 
itn Macomber, and Henry Rice, the five sons of Hawaii who 
perished on the night of April 1, 1917, when the Aztce became a 
victim of the ruthless submarine warfare waged by the Empire 
ol Germany against the world. 

News of the sinking of the Aztec came on the eve of the decla- 
ration of war. The people of the island Territory were deeply 
stirred. The legislature, in session, by resolution set aside 
Sunday, April 27, 1917, as the day on which the Territory offi- | 

ally memorialized those of its sons who had lost their lives | 

their calling, the peaceful navigation of the high seas. 
Mr. Speaker, there will be countless tales of American heroism | 
before peace comes again to the world, but I deem it my duty 
to now inscribe forever in the records of the Congress of the 
United States the story of these five brave Hawaiian boys and | 
the honor that was paid to them by the people of their islands. 
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The Commercial-Advertiser and the Star-Bulletin, the leading | , 


hewspapers of the Territory of Hawaii, tell the story well, and 
I will read their reports to show the real American spirit of the 
Hawail-n people. 
The narrative of 
Advertiser follows: 


To do honor to John Davis, Ekela Kaohi, Charles Kanal, Julian 
Macomber, and flenry Rice the five sons of Hawaii who perished on |} 
the night of April 1, 1917, by the ruthless submarine warfare being 
waged by Germany against the world, the Legislature of Hawaii held a | 
meniorial service in the capitol grounds yesterday morning at 10 o'clock. 
There was an attendance of severu! thousand people when the service | 
commenced, 


the memorial services in the Commercial- 
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Seated on the spe r’s platform, eroct 








of the capitol and appropriately decorated t the United Stat ral 
Hawaiian flags, together with olack and white drapings, were Gi 
Lucius E. Pinkham, Brig Gen. Fred zk Ss. brig. Gen, S 1 
I. Johnson, and other officers of the Army and . May . Cc. ka 
| members of the legislature, and relatives of t} cleceased men. 
| With the Stars and Stripes prominent . t} Nat il 
Guard and the Naval Militia attended in dre n tl al 
Boy Scouts did good work as ushers Che Haw Lt i, pupils of 
the rormal school, and members of the Young P Le uc were 
present and rendered a number of isie and vocal it rt 
anthem ‘“ Old Hundred,” the dirge “ Saul, nd Ne \ God to 
Thee’ were the selections given by the band. while th I * , 
* Hail Columbia,” ** Recessional,” and ** Hawaii | 
CHILLINGWORTH SPEAK 

Charles F. Chillingworth, president of the 
ductory remarks told the object of the men ial ser Wi 
here,’ he said, “in accordance with a concurrent 1 ution adopted by 
the two houses now in session, to do honor to the five brave lads wh 
gave up their lives, not in the heat of batt! ut nevertheless for tt 
country.” 

Invocation by the Rev. L. B. Kaumeheiwa, chaplain of the he of 
representatives, and scripture and prayer by the Rev. Akaiko A 
chaplain of the senate, were given, following which Represent 
Lorrin Andrews delivered an oraticn, in which he laid special stress on 
the American flag and what it meant. in part he said: 

“There is a flag floating over this building which symbolizes to all 


of us that which we hold most dear. It was conce 
liberty against oppression. It presided over the 
Republic that the world has ever seen, and it 
honor, freedom, and justice. 
SYMBOL FREEDOM, 
“What the cross is to the Christian as a symbol of his faith in the 
God he worships, the flag is to the patriot as the symbol of the land of 
his birth ana adoptiup. 
“The Egyptian of old looked up to the representation of the sacred 
emblem 
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on the flag he followed and freely suffered his life blood to 
flow on desert sands for the sake of his country. 

“The Greek soldier gazed upon the bird of wisdom—the owl—on the 
flag borne by his legion, and on the monument at fhermopyle is in- 
scribed the words: 

‘*Go, stranger, and in Sparta tell 
That here, obedient to her laws, we fell.’ 

“ The Roman pointed to the eagle on the flag of the Cwxesars and said 

to the stranger who obstructed his passage in his world conquest : 


‘Stand out of my road. 1 am a Roman citizen.’ 
“In the cross of St. George, the Englishman hears the morning drum- 


beats of Britain making music around the world. 

“The Frenchman looks at the tricolor, and his breast swells with 
pride. He sees in it liberty, fraternity, and equality. 

“What shail be said of the flag we venerate—the flag for whose 
sake the young men whose death we commemorate to-day gave their 
lives? What memories does it evoke? What hopes does it inspire? 
It has been cristened ‘The flag of freedom.’ It has been sung as the 
‘Star Spangled Banner. It has been known in our hearts by the 
familiar name of ‘Old Glory.’ When we look up at it waving in the 
breeze—more majestic and imposing than any other flag ever created 
we feel its living presence in our hearts. We feel that it is the incar 
nation of liberty regulated and orotected by laws, the embodiment of the 
power and majesty of the mightiest of earth's nations. 

MESSAGE FLAG BEARS, 
“ Our flag represents all that is best and wisest in human government, 


It represents the fruition of the seed that was planted ages ago when 








the monotones of the Mediterranean chanted first the cradle songs 
and later the requiems of republics long since dead, but whose imn 
tal principles still survive. 

* Our flag represents the 10 messages of thunder that were delivered 
on Mount Sinai. It represents the philosophy prenched by Socrates 
in the city of the violet crown. It represents many of the sublime 
teachings of the Savior of mankind. It represents the Pandects of 
Justinian and the principles of the common law. It represents t! 
right of religious and personal liberty and freedom of speech It rep 
resents the right of self-government and the right of the people to 
regulate thetr own domestic institutions in their own way, sul t only 
to their organic laws. 

“Is it any wonder that the young men of the Nation love and ven 
erate our flag and what it means to them? It eant so much to the 
young men whose memory we honor today that they were willir to 
go down into the valley of the shadow of death It should mean to u 
who survive them that the cause for which they 1 down tl : 
shall be sacred to us; that we should renew « | t 
and ymnsecrate our tives anew to the pri 
upon which it was founded, and to whic! 

TIAWALII ALWAYS 

“This is not the fir time thit the I! ! ’ 
their willingness to give their lives ! ‘ ‘ t In tt dark 
hours of the Civil War, when it r*ked if lif \ 1 be 
bl ed out and our flag DI f t t th worid, tl 
young men of Hawaii heard the ( t | to the 
land, there to shed their blood ) he p } 
equality of all mankind, regardiess « ra 

‘When the Nation was threate | the § h War, ft t 
men of Hawaii were among the first to volun d in the 
of the Philippines, fought with savages to carry out our of 
civilization and progress 

‘Whenever the flag has called, whet pointed, the 
I of Hiawail have been ready to follow h a 
They have not asked reasons and their de to I 
been as sincere as those whose an tors it I ft ! 
now a new war threatens our country, and lo, the y S 
Hawaii have been among the first to lay down the live 

“These five men were not trained fighters Ch 
light-hearted boys, personally known to of ) 
memory to-day. They were our people l b i to n i 
were part of the life cf this little communit 1 now they ! 
passed away forever. _ 

“They did not go out determined to stay They had 1 ‘ 

at ir f. , my vy wer raved t} nD 
rage against their fellow men. They we engag i J I 
suit of commerce, bravely and fearless!) is befit: Amer Zeus, 
traveling the seas, the highways of the nations wa ] “dd 





ever since the days of the Greek explorers, 
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MEET CRAFTY FOE. 


“And there they met an enemy as crafty and ruthless as any since 
the days when barbarians waged warfare for massacre and plunder. 
An enemy which did not seek to meet armed foes, but preyed upon 
the defenseless when in the most unprotected place—the wide ocean. 
An enemy which cared not how many innocent women were widowed 
or how many children left fatherless; which did not strike an equal 
foe, but only dared to slaughter the unarmed and defenseless. 

“The details of what occurred when the ill-fated Aztec was struck 
by a torpedo of the German submarine are meagre, but one of the 
officers reports that the men were called to quarters and not one 
flinched; that each took his place as calmly as for an ordinary drill, 
but that the sinking of the vessel was so sudden that they passed into 
the whirling waters before protection could be assured. This was no 
act of warfare. It was deliberate and downright murder. 


PROOF OF OUR RIGHT. 


“Tf there were need to show that the war our country has engaged 
upon is a just one, deatns such as these would be a complete proof 
that the God of justice and mercy must be on the side of our country 
in this terrible conflict. American citizens want no conquered provinces 
er plunder, but they do demand that our flag shall be respected and 
that our rights shall be preserved and that no foreign tyranny shall 
terrorize and dictate to the world. 

“These Hawaiian boys are the first from these islands to give up 
their lives for these principles. It may be that many of us here, be- 
fore this war is over, may follow in their footsteps. It may be that 
this ruthless and brutal tyranny will desolate the homes and shrines 
of our people; but here to-day in commemoration of their death, let 
us resolve that they shall not have died in vain and that the people 
of these islands shall shrink from no sacrifice, shall hesitate at no 
danger which shall interfere with our devotion to our flag, our coun- 
try, our principles and our God.” 


The Star-Bulletin’s story follows: 


With prayer and song, with band music and with oratory, tribute to 
the membory of John Davis, Ekela Kaohi, Charles Kanai, Julian Ma- 
comber, and Henry Rice, the first Hawaiians to lose their lives as a 
result of ruthless submarine warfare against all humanity by the Ger- 
man Empire and other central powers, was paid yesterday morning at 
the capitol grounds. There were times tears were shed freely among 
the 2,000 or more people in the audience. There were times when 
the spirit of patriotism was roused to fever heat in fervor. There 
were times when humanity rose up and cried out against the affronts 
that have been offered, but there were no times when there was mani- 
fested a spirit of vengeance or of vindictiveness. Regret that such 
happenings m‘ght be in this age and determination that they must 
cease were the ruling sentiments. The dead were eulogized as heroes 
who lost their lives while maintaining the right of the principle that 
the seas are free to all. 

About a pavilion platform that was decorated with the Star-Spangled 
Banner and the flag of Hawaii and with mourning bands in black and 
white more than 2,000 gathered yesterday morning. On the platform 
were Gov. Pinkham, Gen, Strong Capt. Clark, Gen. Johnson, Presi- 
dent Chillingworth of the senate, Spea er Holstein of the house, Sena- 
tor Desha, Representative Andrews, Rev. L. B. Kaumeheiwa, Rev. 
Akaiko Akana, Rev. H. H. Parker, Mayor Lane, and members of the 
families of the dead Hawaiian heroes of the Aztec. Back on the 
capitol balconies were consular representatives of Great Britain, Spain, 
China, Japan, France, and other nations of the world, and hundreds of 
others. To the left of the stand were students of the normal school, 
who furnished choral music, and to the right on a similar stand were 
members of the Young People’s League. In front there were 3,000 
chairs for the general public, and gathered about were soldiers of the 
Regular Army, the National Guard, and the Naval Militia, and every- 
where, always making themselves useful, were the Boy Scouts. Over- 
cast skies made the day ideal for such an out-of-door morning meeting. 

That the Hawaiians died in the service of their country—in uphold- 
ing American right of iegitimate commerce at sea-—was emphasized 
by the presence on the platform of the heads of the military and 
naval service in Hawail, and there was a solenin martial atmosphere 
to the gathering to remind even casual spectators that this was a 
memorial service in war time. 

The relatives of H, J. K. Rice present were: Mr. and Mrs. William B. 
Rice, parents; F. 8. Rice, brother; W. S. Rice, brother; Mrs. Thomas 
Treadway, sister; Mrs. C. K. Macfarlane, half-sister. 

Relatives of Julian Macomber: Mr. and Mrs. C. G. Macomber, 
sarents; Miss Emily Macomber, sister; C. G. Macomber and George 

facomber, brothers. 

Relatives of Ekela Kaohi: Mrs. Heia Kahuila, mother; J. K. Kaohi, 
brother; Mrs. Emmaline Saffray, Mrs. or gr ere Mrs. Lizzie 
Mendiola, Miss Emalia Kaohi, nieces; Joseph K. Kaohi, jr., Master 
Benjamin Kaohi, Master William Kaohi, Master Edward Kaohi, 
nephews. 

DESHA MAKES SPLENDID SPEECH. 

Senator Stephen L. Desha made by all odds the most striking address 
of the day, in the opinion of those of the audience who understand 
both English and Hawaiian. Long famous as “ Hawaii's silver- 
tongued orator” in the native tongue, his address yesterday was rich 
with the eloquence, the sympathy, and the fire which are characteristic 
of his public utterances. 

Ife pointed out that the Hawaiians lost with the Aztec went calmly 
into the face ot danger, knowing their steamer might be sunk by a 
German submarine, and that they bave died as Americans should die 
in warfare—bravely and unflinching.y. As he dwelt with sympathy 
on the loss of the families of these young men many Hawaiians were 
moved to open emotion. He paid a striking tribute to the flag, and 
declared that the highest torm of patriotism is the doing of duty 
fearlessly and intelligently. 


MUSIC AND ORATORY MINGLE, 


Following the playing of “ Old Hundred” and the dirge from “ Saul” 
by the Hawalian band, President Chillingworth of the senate told of 
the occasion that had led to the gathering and the holding of the 
memorial services. He paid brief but glowing tribute to the memory 
of the martyrs of the Aztec. 

The rendering of “ Hail Columbia,” “ Hawail Ponoi,”’ and the “ Star- 
Spangled Banner” by the normal-school students was especially beau- 
tiful, impressive, and appropriate. 


NOBLE SENTIMENTS ROUSE PATRIOTISM. 


Full of the spirit of patriotism, insistence on the rights of humanity, 
condemnation of a conduct that is murder and not war, touched with 
delicate and tender sentiment for those whose lives went out in the 
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maelstrom of sea into which they were thrown by the sinking of 


Aztec when she had been torpedoed, was the oration of the day deliver; 
by Representative Lorrin Andrews. 

Andrews first dwelt on the beauty of the American flag, the meani; 
of their flags to other nations, the great beauty, the nobility of t}) 
sentiments the Star-Spangled Banner holds for the native-born 
adopted citizen of the United States, how it embraces the best of 
sentiments that other banners may represent to other nations. Wij: 
such a flag, standing for and representing such principles and ide. 
in the face of murder masquerading as war, fighting innocent wom, 
and children and noncombatants, attacking all humanity, there \ 
nothing to do but rise and fight until tyranny should be banished f; 
the world, he declared. Americans must fight for their flag, their Jap.) 
their liberty, their wives, their families, and for their God was } 
closing peroration, 

EULOGY IS ORATORICAL MARVEL, 


The oration of Senator Desha was more in line of a eulogy of ¢) 
five drowned Hawaiian heroes of the Aetec. It also was full of paty 
otic thought and sentiment. The modulation of his voice, his gesty; 
his expression, the vibration of his words, gave to those of his a) 
ence who did not understand the Hawaiian tongue at least some j 
of what Senator Desha was saying. Later he told something of « 
of the drowned Hawaiians, and, turning to members of the fami 
of the dead men, he had words of sympathy and condolence. for th. 
Senator Desha’s speech was a marvel of eloquence and of oratory, 
thrilled his hearers who understood Hawaiian and made those \ 
did not wish for a kpeniedee of tongues. 

The singing of the “ Star-Spangled Banner ” was a fitting finale to +} 
meeting, which dispersed after the benediction pronounced by [fi 
H. H. Parker. 

William Wond, another Hawaiian boy, has lost his life | 
the principle of universal freedom of the high seas. He died 4 
victim of the submarine when the steamship Rockingham ws 
ruthlessly torpedoed. His name should be added to the roll 0; 
honor that Hawaii has set up for the five brave lads of 1! 
Astec. 

Mr. Speaker, two thousand and odd miles out in the Pacit 
are the islands that constitute the Territory of Hawaii. Oy: 
fame for a beautiful, wonderful country is world wide. But 
Hawaii is more than a playground, a retreat for the tourist 
It is the western frontier of our Republic. We Hawaiians guard 
the western doorway. While Hawaii stands our coast line from 
Alaska down the iong stretch to the Panama Canal Zone is sate 
from successful invasion or attack. 

Mr. Speaker, in this time of preparedness, while the Nation is 
spending billions for the successful prosecution of its war, when 
we are training our soldiers, enlarging our Navy, and making 
preparations for our coast-line defense, I deem it my duty to 
invite your most serious consideration to the question of the 
defenses of the Hawaiian Islands. I have said that whil 
Hawaii stands our Pacific mainland coast is safe from invasion 
but much must be done by both the Army and Navy to bring the 
fortifications and military establishments and the naval bas 
on the Island of Oahu up to that perfection of efficiency that : 
genuine preparedness program should demand. While muc)) 
has been done, taken as a whole, the fortification of Oahu is ye! 
in its infancy. We need military roads, more forts, the bigges! 
guns, a submarine base, a fuel-oil station, more barracks, «! 
aeroplane fleet, a fleet of up-to-date warships with its destroyers 
and submarines with permanent station in Hawaiian waters 
repair shops, and gun shops. Such a preparedness prograt is 
an investment for the entire Nation. 

Geographically and strategically Hawaii is of untold vaiue to 
this union of States; but, Mr. Speaker, it is ever so much: mor 
valuable than nature has made it, for every Hawaiian stands 
willing and ready to do his utmost and face death itself 
American liberty. There are many more Hawaiian boys who w!!! 
go unflinchingly to their end while doing their duty, as the sis 
whose story I have already brought to your attention. 

In numbers we Hawaiians are few. But since the declarat 
of war the Hawaiian people have entered in the spirit of 1! 
times with such whole-souledness and unselfishness that thei 
action has brought a distinctive letter of praise from Gen. \\i'- 
liam A. Mann, of the General Staff of the Army, who as head 0! 
the Bureau of Militia Affairs has first-hand control of our en- 
deavors on a war basis. It is proper that this letter should <0 
into the Recorp, and I shall read it at this time: 


War DEPARTMENT, MILITIA BUREAU, 
Washington, May 26, 191. 
Hon. J, K, KALANIANAOLE, 
House of Representatves. 

My Dear Sir: I have your esteemed letter of May 19, 1917, 
which you request information relating to the National Guard 
Hawaii and to the disposition to be made of it during the existing \ 

I am of the opinion that in view of the necessity for not interferi! 
with the labor problem within the Territory the National Guard ¢ 
tingent should not be utilized or called into Federal service unl 
some unforeseen emergency arises. ; 

The loyalty of the Hawaiians has been marked in their response 
the plans of the adjutant general of the pe eeeraeey to increase th 
National Guard contingent to a total of four regiments of infant ‘ 
four companies of coast artillery, one company of engineers, one (ro: 
of cavalry, and one company of signal corps. 


If these organizations were raised to full war strength, the Terr 
tory would maintain probably a larger quota of National Guard to 3! 
total population than any other State or Territory 
States, 


in the United 
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I feel, however, that the patriotic desires of the National Guard 
authorities have exceeded the possibilities of the Territory as far as 
furnishing the desired number of men, and it would be better if the 
number of National Guard units were reduced. 

Che commanding general, Hawaiian Department, has recommended | 
« reduction of the Nationa! Guard forces of Hawiii to a total of two 
regiments of infantry, one troop of cavalry, one company of engineers, 
O company signal corps, ard two companies of coast artillery. ] 
at f the epinion that the suggested reduction will provide ample 
f es nnd best meet the interests of all concerned. 

Very truly, yours, 
Wm. A. MANN 


Brigadier General, General Staff, Chief Militia Bureau. 

Perhaps it will be well to interpret this letter of Gen. Mann’s, 
To begin with, there approximately 125,000 persons, after 
exempting Asiatics, who are citizens of the Territory, and this 
nuliber includes men, women, and children. The people of the 
Territory, with their increasing militia program, intended to 
pring 10,000 militiamen into the service of their country. It is 
the final judgment of the War Department, however, that the 
interests of the Nation will be served best by the turning of the 
activities of the greater number of these Hawaiian men into food 
production, 

To interfere the slightest with the food production of the 
islands at this time would invite disaster to many on the main- 

nd. as well as to the citizens on the islands and the force of 
10,000 regulars of the United States Army who garrison the 
island of Oahu and the great naval base at Pearl Harbor. The 
War Department has cut down the National Guard to approxi- 
mately 3,000 men. When they are to be called into service is for 
the Federal Government to say. And when the summons to arms 
comes, Mr. Speaker, the men of Hawaii will not be found wanting. 

The question of food is the vital question in the islands to-day. 


are 


Hawaii, with its sugar, rice, and so forth, feeds many on the 
mainland. But Hawaii has been importing many articles of 
necessity in the food line. To meet the changed conditions 


Hawaii has new a food commission, created by its legislature, 
and this food commission is striving to make Hawaii's civilian 
and military population independent of the mainland producers. 
Under the direction of the food commission the movement to 
till the soil is widespread. The Hawaiian school children have 
even startled their elders by the wonderful progress they have 
made in suecessful gardening. Into this movement the Hawaii- 
ans have entered without reservation, for in all things at all times 
the people of Hawaii can be depended upon to do “their bit.” 

lo help their fellow citizens on the mainland in these trouble- 
some times is the main object of all Hawaiians. Mr. Speaker, 
they will fight and they will plow until victory comes to our 
country and peace to the world. And while they plow and while 
they fight each and every Hawaiian will have always in his 
mind Hawaii’s motto, “Ua mau ke ea o ka aina i ka pono,” 
which, translated, reads: “ The ijife of the land is established 
in righteousness.” 


The Food Bill. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


LON. GC. BASCOM SLEMP, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
In rue Hovse or Representatives. 
Saturday, June 28, 1917. 


_ Mr. SLEMP. Mr. Speaker, the bill before the House is what 
is known as the second “ food bill.” The first of these measures 
authorizes a survey of the food supply and the ascertainment 
of the food possibilities of the Nation. 

A large sum of money, all that was requested by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, will be appropriated for this purpose. I 
voted for this food measure. The bill now before the House, 
the second bill, is the food-control bill, so called. Vast and 
hitherto unknown powers are to be given to the President of 
the United States and through him to the food controller. I 
shall support the bill, und in doing so I wish to define my 
attitude toward all legislation affeeting the conduct of the war. 

{ voted for the declaration of war, and I favor the adoption 
of every measure that will make for efficiency in the conduct 
of the war. To me this war can not be conducted successfully 
without a concentration of authority. Congress can not con- 
duct the war. It will not even be in session more than half 
the time. Congress can not select the leaders; can not appoint 
the officers of the Army. Its power and its duties are practi- 


cally limited to providing the machinery by which the Execu- 
tive can efficiently manage the many details of the great war. 
I Wish to give the President such powers as he requires. I 
will not vote for any measure that will handicap him in the 
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least. I t! it } e7 _ hd ‘ ) tee 
Members to be ass t ' tT) Kix tiny \ t j 
to bring about the best possil t] , 
branches of the Go . 
the other to execut 2 

But apart from this 1 
trated, and the Dresident « 
is the one man to have it. WI 
advantage the great powers given him I] ) 
one else knows. We can hope he w be 
of his subordinates, and we can that 
merit alone will obtain. He 1 
to the active aid of the country 1 
opinion, as is being done in England, and not fine 
activities to partisan adherents. 

Personally, I am glad he has selected \ Hoove ! 
controller. Mr. Hoover indoubtediy the b 
on this subject on the American Continent to-day, and I for 
one feel safe in risking this important matter with | Lhe 
particular details of this food measure I think are right ! 
believe the farmers ought to be nteed j 
for their products. If the war should be suddenly brough 
a close, after farmers in their efforts to do | tr 
had gone to grent « xpense in pro lucing larger crops th 
the loss consequent upon a fall in price ought to be b 
the Government and not by 1 farm Chis } ‘ 
operate until after the food—-wheat, corn, and so fort] } 
case may be—has left the producers’ hi: s 

The bill rikes at ) he rds food suppli for 
the purpose of spr ti ort of fellow ougl be 
struck at. I think prices of foodstuffs are getting too high 
and these high prices are going into the pockets of food spec 
lators and gamblers, with very little benefit to the farmers. 

It ought to be stopped and the only way to stop it is through 
yovernmental regulation and through the selection of good, 
strong, unselfish men to administer the law. The peoy of 
course, will hold these officials to strict accountability { 
couduct and will expect honest treatment with an f 
favoritism and partisanship. 

I hope the administration will be successful in its co t of 
the war. I think the war is a holy one; I think the war will 
have to be fought out sooner or later by us. If I made ar 
comment on the war, I would say that I do not believe our troops 
should be sent to Europe hastily. I believe we hould awai 
the reorganization of Russia, Greece, and Roumania, and with 
the full coordination and coop ion of all our allies on 
fronts, an end to this frig calamity can be brought 
in the year 1918 

This is an unusual bill, but it is designed to meet u 
ditions. It is stic, but this is a time for drastic ni 
We are in war, and it becomes necessary to confer war powers 
Such measures as these food bills and other legislation con- 
ferring broad powers upon the President are the contribution 
of Congress toward successful prosecution of the war We 
never before have been confronted with a like situation; we 
are sailing op an uncharted sea. We can not be too careft 
nor can we be too particular. Because we face new questions 
is no reason why we should shrink from doing new t! 

We must now do things that we would not dream of doing in 
peace times. If in the doing we make some mistakes, it is 
better to err on the side of precaution and preparedness rath 
thay not to huve tried at all, and we can correct mistakes in the 
light of experience. In this spirit this war legislation is m1 
ought to be conceived and enacted. When peace returns with 
victory we can again pursue peaceful lie theds and restore 
equilibrium and the checks and balances of the Const ' 
essential in a republic for tl dutt of its domestic affalrs 
when the world is tranquil 


Food Sanus of the World. 
EXTENSION REMARKS 


RY Z. OS 
( I 


-IFORNIA, 


Ol 


HON. HEN BORNE, 


O |} \ 


Ix true House or Representariv1 


Friday, J 22, 191%. 
Mr. OSBORNE. Mr. Speaker, under the + al pern ! 
to Members to extend remarks in the Recorp on the 
tion of food and fuel bill (CH. R. 4961), IT present the ; 
telegram from the Los Angeles Chamber ol Commi » UNalite 
mously favoring the passage of the pending bill 
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Los ANGELES, CAL., June 21, 1917. 
Hl. Z. Osporne, M. C., 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

In consequence ot the enormous increase in cost of food supplies and 
inability to control prices, elther through moral suasion or local legis- 
Jation, the board of directors of the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 
unanimously favor the passage of the food-control bill now before Con- 
gress, and respectfully ask that you use your good offices to that end. 

L. D. Save, 
President Los Angcles Chamber of Commerce. 


FOOD SUPPLY OF THE WORLD. 
Mr. Speaker, on the 20th instant I addressed a letter to Mr. 
Herbert Hoover requesting information as to the present food 
supply of the world, Mr. Hoover responded as follows: 


WASHINGTON, June 21, 1917, 
IIon. TI. Z. OSBORNE, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Osporne: In response to your letter of the 20th I am ar- 
ranging to have Dr. Alonzo E, Taylor bring to you eee in 
printed form the information which you desire in regard to the food 
conditions ot the world at the present time. Dr. Taylor is probably 
better informed on this matter than any person in this country, and I 
am sure can give you any specific information you may want. Dr. 
Taylor will bring this material to you some time before noon to-day. 

Faithfully, yours, 
TIERBERT HOOVER. 


Later the same day Dr. Taylor handed me the following 
reply, making a clear and succinct statement on the food condi- 
tions of the various countries of the world. It will be found 
most interesting and suggestive to Members of the House in 
connection with the consideration of this most important bill; 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. O., June 21, 1917, 
IIon, If. Z. OSBORNE, 
House of Representatives. 


Dear Mr. Osporne: In the absence of Mr. Hoover, I am requested to 
prepare a brief statement illustrating the conditions in staples in the 
food supply of the world. It must be re borne in mind that the 
world represents a definition in transportation rather than in geog- 
raphy. At present Autralasia, India, and the interior of Russia are 
outside of the world. 

There is supposed to be somewhere in the neighborhood of 150,000,- 
000 bushels of wheat in Australasia. It is practically unavailable to 
us or to Europeans on account of scarcity of tonnage. India is _ sup- 
posed to have a surplus of some 60,000,000 bushels of wheat. Since 
shipping from India has to come via the East Indies to our western 
coast or go around South Africa to France, this is practically out of 
the world. Russia was a large grain-producing country. No one 
knows whether there is a large amount of stored grain in the interior 
of Russia or whether there is none. Unofficial information, through 
diplomatic channels, leads to the tentative conclusion that the stores 
that have accumulated and should be available have probably been dis- 
sipated and in large part undergone decomposition. Russia possesses 
no facilities for permanent storage of large amounts of grain. The 
Russian revolution was prece“ed by food riots due to the inability to 
transport food from the interior to the large cities. There was cer- 
tainly not such scarcity of food in Russia as to lead to food riots, per 
se, and the scarcity was a matter of transportation. On the other 
hand, there is no evidence that were peace to be established to-day 
large amounts of grain would be found sound and available in the 
interior of Russia. 

The wheat crop of practically all South America has been a relative 
failure and there will be no possibility of securing any material amount 
of either wheat or corn from Argentina this year. Argentina, Austral- 
asia, India, Algeria, and interior Russia always furnished grain to the 
United Kingdom, France, and Italy. This year they can furnish none, 

We had a bumper wheat crop in 1915 and a small crop (640,000,000 
bushels) last year. The drain for large exports has reduced our excess 
so that at present, according to the best available information, there 
are about 100,000,000 to 110,000,000 bushels of wheat carry-over in 
the United States and Canada. The winter wheat is the lowest in 
many years. The forecast for total wheat in this country on June 1, 
was 656,000,000 bushels. Unofficial, but supposedly weli informed opin- 
ion in Canada places their wheat forecast at 250,000,000 bushels safely, 
up to as high as 300,000,000 in the event of continuation of favorable 
conditions, In other words, a reasonable forecast of the wheat crop 
for this year in North America in the absence of untoward climatic 
conditions, plus our present carry over, ought to yield somewhere in 
the neighborhood of 1,000,000,000 bushels of wheat. Allowing for seed 
and a carry over of 50,000,000 bushels, with our normal consumption, 
this would leave for export not to exceed 250,000,000 bushels of wheat. 

The crop forecasts in oats, barley, and rye of June 1 indicate a yicld 
in these three of about 170,000,000 bushels in excess of the relatively 
low crops of last year. Om the basis of acreage the yield in corn and 
rice will be large. We are relatively short on coru all through the 
country. The stocks of rye and barley are fairly depleted. We have 
still a reasonable plenty of oats. 

The winter wheat crop in France and England, just as in Germany, 
was badly injured by cold weather late in the spring. There has been 
nn increased acreage in the United Kingdom, but no such increase in 
I'rance and Italy. In France and Italy both, the grain crop has 
suffered from inefficient labor, inefficient fertilization, and untoward 
climatic conditions. A careful summarization of the grain needs of 
the United Kingdom, France, and Italy for the next year indicates that 
they will need to import about 550,000,000 bushels of wheat or otber 
supplementary cereals and about 450,000,000 bushels of feed grains. 
These figures are on the basis of war-time needs. It will be impossible 
to secure all these and in all probability the figure could be shaved in 
toto 100,000,000 bushels without danger of serious results, 

Since, as previously explained, the other available sources of grain 
are closed, all of the grain that is to be secured by our allies must 
come from North America. 

In brief, they will need twice as much wheat as we will have to 
export. Oats, rye, barley, and rice can be used as direct substitutes ; 
oats and corn as indirect substitutes. We will apparently have no 

grains if 


difficulty in supplying the corn and oats required as fee 
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the forecasts be not nullified by untoward climatic conditions, 1; » 
be necessary in covering the bread needs of our allies for them to ac 
as much wheat as we can send and for the balance, rice, rye, a; 
corn, and oats. It will be necessary for us in = to hold our w! 
consumption to a lower level than our present luxurious level, ani 
consume cereal substitutes in excess of our past practices, Th} 
million people in the South already consume nearly half of +), 
cereals in other form than wheat. If the ae of the North w 
follow this practice during the next year to the extent of consin 
one-third of their cereals in other states than wheat, this wou! 
free a sufficient amount of wheat to cover the minimum needs of 
allies in a satisfactory nutritional manner, 

It is difficult to give definite figures as to other staples, 


The 
supply of the world is low. 


The beef and pork production of Env! 
France, and Italy is low. The beef production of Argentina wi! 
low. The beef and pork production of this country can probably 
be enlarged during the present year, though it ought to be mainta 
It is therefore necessary in order that our allies be permitted to 

& normal meat ration that excessive use of meat and waste in 1 
should be eliminated in our country. 

The world is short in fats. Less vegetable fat is produced 
Italy and France than normally, Our allies used to import 
amounts of vegetable fats from distant Tropics. Conditions in ton 
have made this importation restricted in amount. We are importing 
vegetable fats than normally from the Tropics. Even though 01): 
production be held to normal, since the vegetable-fat production of | 
and France is below normal and fat importation from the Tropics 
low normal, it becomes apparent that we face a fat stringency, and | 
all the more inevitable when we consider the enormous use of ¢!\ 
in the manufacture of munition’. In other words, the tndustria| 
of fat is increased at a time when our supply has been diminished. 

The world is short on sugar, Russia, a large sugar produc 
out of the calculation, England imported in peace time large am 
of sugar from Russia, Germany, and Austria, some from Belgium a:4 
Holland. Holland pectnees a little beet sugar now, Belgium 
tically none. ‘he French preceenes is reduced, The cane suz 
Java finds difficulty in reaching a market. Even with a normal 
production in Cuba, — the Gulf, over our beet-sugar region, fro: 
Sandwich Islands, and from the Philippines, we could not exp: 
meet the normal sugar demands of the United Kingdom, France, | 
and North America. It is believed that through adequate organiz;: 
our sugar affairs may be so administered as to —_ t of an adeq 
and reasonable use of sugar by everyone, but it is perfectly plai: 
if such organization is not obtained sugar will come a medicin 
ball of speculation. 

These various contemplations indicate the available food sup; 
the allied nations is probably reduced to something like 75 pe: 
of the normal. The unit between use and waste of foods is pr: 
in the neighborhood of 25 to 30 per cent. In other words, \ 
reduced close to the level of actual need. Under such circumst 
we will have enough if it is properly conserved and administered 
It will not be enough if through lack of organization, such as i 
posed in the second Lever bill, the limited supplies of food a: 
open for hoarding, speculation, and extortion. 

On the other hand, it is fairly clear that the available food 
of the central empires is reduced to about 65 or 70 per cent. ‘| 
too, are reduced to the point of actual need. They had made : 
mistakes in the administration of their food affairs, but these 
takes have been during the past six months in large part repaired. vii 
the organization of food administration in Germany is to-day 1) 
efficient and effective plane. If they manage with their 65 or 7! | 
cent better than we manage with our 75 per cent, we will lose |! 
manage as well as they, this will be an immense factor in ou! 

It must be clearly and definitely borne in mind that properly an 
the food situation in the United Kingdom, France, Italy, and Nor! 
America, considered as a unit, will on the 1st of October be in no 
state than the food supply of the central empires. From that tim 
is a question of efficiency in organization and administration « 
fcod supply, using this term in its broadest sense, 
Very truly, yours, 

A. E. TAYtLor. 

Assistant to the Secrs 





Georgia’s Property Progress, 1865-1915. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. GORDON LEB, 
OF GEORGIA. 
In tue Hovse or ReprEsENTATIVES, 
Saturday, June 23, 1917. 


Mr. LEE of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I desire to extend | 
marks for the purpose of inserting in the Recorp an 
of the Hon. Martin V. Calvin, of Marietta, Ga., former se 
tary, now president of the Georgia State Agricultural Sov! 
Mr. Calvin is one of the best thinkers and statisticians i!) 
South. This address was delivered at Athens, Ga., Augu-' - 
1916. 

The address is as follows: 

GEORGIA’S PROPERTY PROGRESS, 1865-1915. 

Secretary Calvin said he would like te speak to Chancellor Bal 


splendid address if no one else wished to occupy the floor, 

Mr. Calvin remarked that as soon as he saw the subject on \ 
Chancellor Barrow proposed to address the convention to-day, | 
termined to collate a few unquestionable facts illustrative of the 
ner in which, and the extent to which, Georgia had been buiided \ 
a material way between the years 1865 and 1915; more particu 
during the 42 years immediately following the end of the War be! 


the States, 





| 


“aad 
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Mr. Calvin spoke by charts which he had prepared, explaining in 
detail the intensely interesting and valuable figures and facts set forth 








on each of the three charts he used. Here is the statement of unchal- 
lengeable facts : 
An array of interesting facts, 
1860, 

Se UR RI ts rites sea ceeds ti sities cacentoncioeionichenin $370, 038, 046 
UR RAs II coiitnis sos «cig a anad anatase dhigbrednackonich axing a ake 302, 694, 855 
a a ee ae ea eT 672, 732, 901 
Predtct Cae: Wee. G MERWE, BNC iien ccieiameenmmenibenas 302, 694, 855 
Ae C0 tac 370, 038, 046 
Deduct 60 per cent shrinkage in Se A ee aa eee 222, 022, 827 

Shows the amount of property with which Georgia again 
begun Ie ee Sa liste al with cl i anh ca a a 148, 015, 219 

Recupe ration in 14 years. 
sea ~ < coisas 7 . 7 ine - 
Wear Property on | ene | Total pro»- 
F digest. abe, oe erly. 
| ete. “ 
a lh tnlaiacictlinltealaaal share aa oie . 
IS79. ..ncccccccccccccccescsccvcssscccccece | $225,993,41) | $9,865,129 | $235, 859, 543 
VAGb. ; . sas ee ob ish sk oateanes See eue ee Ricca de Re ea eN | 148,015, 219 
} ' ae ae 
ena a 0 foetal Bore Bee ba Oa: Prk ater 87, $44, 32) 
| 


Ver cent of increase, 59. 5. 








SOME COMMENTS. 

It was not till 1889—a lapse of 24 years—that Georgia's total prop- 

erty equaled the property on the digest (exclusive of the value of the 

slaves), in 1860 with a small amount in excess. 
Statement, 


1889—Total property on the digest and railroad property. $580, 189, 514 


1860—Property on the digest exclusive of value of the 
I os elctethtainaes Rinmesriniad ancareicxtniasaiien ceaninden ita dea itidttscadamtdaibiinniiaiinaintinianail 370, 038, 046 
Pe Me EOE OE TG vcieiiccick. etsetetnieisenntnns wits 10, 151, 26s 


It was not until 1890 that the property on the digest, exclusive of 
railroad preperty, equaled the same class of property in 1860. 


Statement, 





1890—Property on the digest___..._________-___— $377, 366, 784 
1860—Property on the digest (not value slaves) _-----_— 370, 038, 046 
DO a i iy 7, 328, 738 
A CONTINUOUS STRUGGLE FOR THE MASTERY. 
; Three times in a period of 34 years after the Civil War Georgians 


equaled approximately 


then 1895, then 1899. At 
produced a notable shrinkage 


bwilded property values on the digest till they 
the values on the digest of 1860: 

This was accomplished first up to 1890, 
high tide of each of the periods, a panic 
in values, whereupon 

GEORGIANS AGAIN PUT 

It was not until 1907, a 

property equaled the g 


THEIR SHOULDERS 
period of 47 
and total of 1860, 
Statement, 
1907—Whole property amounted to —__~ 
1860—-Whole property amounted to_ 


TO THE 
years, that 


WHEELS, 


Georgia's total 


, 879 


, 901 


si it a wa . $699, 
672, 


3,973 





ss over 1860 
Comparisons worthy of conside ration. 
1879-1889. 


Pxeces 














| | 
| Railroad ’ 
Pia | Property on | ake Total prop- 
Year. | digest. propert mi erty. 
ete. 
1889 $34, 250, 477 | $380, 189,314 
Isv9 9,866,129 | 235, 859, 548 
. | corseeusssinsinisnseesjeactsnelisinchaninpmnnertanrpnane os = 
Een wean nigegunaexss | 119, 945, 418 24,384,348 | 144, 329, 765 
ler cent of increase Oe ee 53.0 248. 1 61.1 








1 899-1 909. 























NOD ics HRW. dd dacdiiibes cabsiis 005 <i £604, 338, 208 | $120,679, 989 | $725, O18, 19 
LOO viivic cenit « tnlareeteeG pends ceensie 372, 927, 077 | 43,933, 41i | 416, 860, 488 
= eee = - 
RUUD ee illo sce ce cess. 931, 411,131 | 76, 746, 578 | 308,157,709 
Per cent of increase.........0...e.see- 62.0 | 174.6 | 73.9 
Results accomplished in 36 years. 
. etvan | Railroad ae 
Year. Prom ty on | property, Tot Ip op- 
digest. | as erty 
| } ete, 
| 
WA Sae tt a ve c } | 
Pes BD Raia he aed tana tno ated nalts $800, 435, 892 | $151, 327,580 | $951, 763, 472 
Ce aes on cals anche seee.| 225, 998, 419 9, 866,129 | 235,859, 548 
PN Beton nos avnbdnesasskanad | 574, 442, 47 3} 141,461,451 | 715,903,924 
FR COME OE, Cc acc gecccedscsctuous 254. 1 1, 433. 8 303. 5 
| 
A story of half a century. 
1915—Georgia’s whole property------------------_~ $951, 763, 472 
1865—Georgia's whole property_---.-----------__.__ 148, 015, 219 
a a cnet ctl aaa tate aiaiatcpiibin 803, 748, 253 


Per cent of increase, 543. 


g 


( CONG K ESSION AL, 


A comparison not invidious Ohio and Georgia, 
OHIO, 

1910—Value of ali farm property $1, 902, G94, 589 
1880—Value of all farm property_- coal eeen ees 1, 261, 726, 263 
Increase in 30 years - O40, DGS, 326 

Ter cent of increase, 50.8, 

GEORGIA 

1910—Value of all farm property_i__ = DRO, 546, 381 
1880—Value of all farm property.____- erat heeled 143, 158, 308 
Increase in 30 years scien cn Sag calcined - a 7, 388, O73 

Per cent of increase, 305.5. 

Food Control, 
EXTE NSION OF REMARKS 
HON. W. FR AN K JAMES 
OF MICHIGAN, 
In tie Hovsr or Represenrarives, 
Saturday, June 23, 1917. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Speaker, I am glad that no “ constitutional 
| lawyer” has been able to show any good argument—legal or 
otherwise—why this very important “ food-control ” bill should 
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not become a law. Had time permitted, I intended to show that 
President Lincoln had “constitutional” objectors to many 
bills that he desired to pass in the Thirty-seventh Congress. 


I sometimes think that when some people can not find any good 
reason for opposing a bill on its merits, then they try and tind 
some “legal” or “ constitutional” objection. Have seen many 
a bill attacked on constitutional grounds when the “ constitu- 


, 


tional lawyer” disliked to take a chance of Committing political 
suicide by attacking the bill on its merits. 

Very seldom does a constitutional lawyer hold up the Consti 
tution before us unless he wants to oppose a bill which the people 
want and ought to have. The Constitution is often used ag 
the people but seldom for them. 

The fathers of the Constitution were patriots and 
tainly never intended that it should be used against the 


inst 


they ce 
presery tle 


tion of their country or that it could be so twisted as to give 
any encouragement whatever to the enemy. Still the Consti 
tution was used against Lincoln in sixty-one when he wished 
to preserve the Union, and was used daily by men who were 
afterwards expelled from Congress for disloyalty or treason 
The Constitution has been used time after time since aguinst 


the interests of those who need protection. 

I hope that I shall never become such an expert on “ constitu- 
tional law ” that I shall ever be so able to interpret the Constitu- 
tion as to forbid it to do anything necessary to preserve it. 

I hope that I shall never become such a constitutional expert 
that I shall be able to interpret it that the Constitution was in 
tended to give the benefit of every doubt in favor the «1 
and against my own country. 


of rer: 


I hope that when it comes to giving the benefit of the doubt to 
the man who is going to be robbed and the robber that I will 
not become such an expert on constitutional law, that I will give 
the benefit of the doubt of any law to the robber instead of thi 
man who needs protection. 

I presume everyone here remembers the fate of a former Met 
ber of this House, one Vallandigham, of Ohio. He was ma 
rested by the Union military authorities in 1868 for treasonable 
utterances and banished to the Confederate States? went from 
Wilmington to Bermuda ne thence to Canada, where he re- 
mained until after the war. He was strong on the “ Constitu- 


tion *"—so strong was he that he could always interpret the pro- 
visions of the Constitution in such a way that his country got the 
worst of it. If one interpreted the Constitution according to his 
views, this country had no right to do anything except sit calm) 
by and allow the Union to be disrupted. 

Talking about violating the Constitution, 
Vallandigham had the martyred President 
stitution every half hour. 

We think Lincoln a great man now, but he w: 
some of the men who sat in the special session of the Thirt 
seventh Congress in 1861. Men there, under the guise of 
tion of the Constitution, tried to hamper the President at every 
step; but there were men—real men—in that Cong 
through the wiles of the men who tried to the 
as a shield to cover up their hatred of their country. 

On July 10, 1861, the same Vallandigham stated, in part 

Ilolding up the Constitution, 


manhood of a Representative 
the ancient freedom of speech 


this im: 
the Con 


why 
violating 


iS not Lrent to 


Viet 


rress who saw 


Constitu 


use 


and standing here in the place and with 
of the people, I propose to inyself te- 


the used within these walls. 


day 
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Fhen he criticize the 
Lincoln, using in part these words: 
Tt was his duty as an honest Executive to make that 


proceeds to message from President 


information 


full, impartial, and complete, instead of spreading before us a labored 
and lawyerly vindication ef his own course of policy, a policy which 
has precipitated us into a terrible and bloody revolution. 

Then a little later he states: 

Why did he not forthwith assemble Congr and throw himself upon 


the wisdom and patriotism of the Representatives of the States and of 
the people instead of usurping pewers which the Constitution has ex- 
pressly conferred upon us? 


A little later in the same address he states: 
Abraham Lincoln took the oath of office to support the Constitution, 
and delivered his inaugural—a message, I regret to say, not written 


in the direct and forward language which becomes an American Presi- 


dent and an American statesman, and which was expected from the 
plain, blunt, honest man of the Northwest, but with the forked tongue 
and crooked counsel of the New York politician. 

After condemning for calling out the militia, he uses the 
words to describe the great Lincoln: 

It may be, indee”, chat with wicked and desperate cunning the Presi 
dent meant this as a mere wedge to that which was to drive the 
oak : I 


cater this brave defender of the Constitution says—this was 
in regard to President Lincoln calling out the militia: 

But whatever may have been the purpose. I assert here to-day as a 
Representative that every principal act of the administration since 
has been a glaring usurpation of power and a a and dangerous 
violation of that very Constitution which this civil war is professedly 
waged to support. 


Who remembers Vallandigham now with anything but 
scorn, and who does not think Lincoln one of the greatest men 
who ever lived? As was said then, “ The Union must and shall 
be preserved,” so some of us, who are using the Constitution 
daily for and not against this country, say, “The United 
States must and shall be preserved.” It was never intended 
by the fathers of the Constitution that when anything came up 
between your country and the enemy that the doubt was always 
to be decided in favor of the enemy against your own country. 
They had men in those days who thought of country first and 
technicality afterwards, and, thank God, the majority of this 
Congress are built along the same lines. 

Later, in criticizing the President for calling for men, this 
defender of the Constitution states: 


Without once saying to Congress, ‘‘By your leave, gentlemen.” 
Reginning with this wide breach of the Constitution, this enormous 
usurpation of the most dangerous of all powers—the power of the 
sword—other infractions and assumptions were easy, .nd after public 
liberty private right soon fell, 

One step more, sir, will bring upon us search and seizure of the 
pu.‘ic mails, and, finally, as in the worst days of the Russels and 
Sydneys of English martyrdom, of the drawers and secretaries of the 
private citizen, though even then tyrants had the grace to look to the 
forms of the law, and the execution was judicial murder, not military 
slaughter. 

Sir, the rights of property having been thus wantonly violated, it 
needed but a little stretch to invade the sanctity, of the person, and a 
victim was not soon wanting. 

Sir, however necessity—the tyrant’s plea—may be urged in extenua- 
tion of the usurpations and infractions by the President in regard to 
public liberty, there can be no such apolcgy or defense for his invasions 
of private right. 

Sir, the power and rights of the States and the people and their rep- 
resentatives have been usurped; the sanctity of the private house and 
of private ey has been invaded, and the liberty of the person 
wantonly and wickedly stricken down; free speech, too, has been re- 
veatedly denied, and all this under the plea of necessity. Sir, the 
right of petition will follow next—nay, it has already been shaken. 
The freedom of the press will soon fall after it. 


There are some politicians who before election will do any- 
thing to cater to the newspaper men and after election is over 
think it smart politics to denounce everything that a newspaper 
advocates, until a few months before the next election, and 
then show the previous servility. They had the same class in 
those days, because the Vallandigham goes on to state: “And 
let me whisper in your ear that there will be few to mourn 
over its loss, unless, indeed, its ancient, high, and honorable 
character shall be rescued and redeemed from its present reck- 
less mendacity and degradation.” As some people now seem 
to blame the newspapers for the war, ineluding the Lusitania 
and tie sinking of other boats seemingly, so then the people of 
the stripe of Vallandigham evidently blamed the newspapers 
for the war. 

Then the great defender of the Constitution continues: 


Freedom of religion will yield, too, at last, amid the exultant shouts 
of millions who have seen its holy temples defiled and its white robes 
of a former innocency trampled now under the polluting hoofs of an 
ambitious and faithless or fanatical clergy. Meantime national banks, 
bankrupt laws, a vast and permanent public debt, high tariffs, heavy 
direct taxation, enormous expenditure, gigantic and stupendous pecula- 
tion, anarchy first and a strong Government afterwards, no more State 
lines, no more State governments, and a consolidated monarchy or vast 
centralized military despotism, must all follow in the history of the 
future, as in the history of the past they have, centuries ago, been 
written. Sir, I have said nothing, and have time to say nothing now, 
sf the immense indebtedness and the vast expenditures which have 
a ready accrued, nor of the folly and mismana it of the war so far, 


gemen' 
mv of the atrocious and shameless peculations and frauds which have 


disgraced it in the State governments and the Federal Government fr 
the beginning. The avenging hour for all these will come herea(t, 
and I pass them by now. 
_I have finished now, Mr. Chairman, what I proposed to say at 
time upon the message of the President. As to my own position 
regard to this most unhappy Civil War, I have only to say that [ ¢} 
to-day just where I stood upon the 4th of March last; where the w} 
Democratic Party and the whole Constitutional Union Party and a 
majority, as I believe, of the people of the United States stood, to 
am for peace—-speedy, immediate, honorable peace—with all its 
ings. Others may have changed; I have not. I question not thei 
tives por quarrel with their course. It is vain and futile for thy 
question or to quarrel with mine. My duty shall be discharged—c; 
rmly, quietiy, and regardless of consequences. The approving \ 
of a conscience void of offense and the approving judgment which 
follow “after some time be past,’ these, God help me, are my 
and my support. ; 

Another man who used the “ Constitution ” to cloak his « 
sition to every measure that would help his country win 
war was Senator Trusten Polk, of Missouri, who was ex] 
from the Senate on January 10, 1862, for “ disloyalty.” 

Under date of July 10, 1861, in criticizing President Lin 
we find him using these words: 

Congress has declared no war. The Constitution of the United St 
says that Congress shal) be authorized to declare war, and yet, 
though Congress has declared no war, we are in the midst of 
monstrous in its character and hugely monstrous in its proporti 
The war has been brought on by the President of the United Stat 
his own motion and of his own wrong, and under what circumsta: 


A little further he states: 


I know, sir, that this conduct is justified on the score of neces 

This plea of necessity is the tyrant’s plea the world over, a1 
been in all ages the tyrant’s plea for the prostration of civil 1i! 
and will continue to be so, 

A little further, in taiking about the Merryman case, 
states: 

Sir, I undertake to say that in the history of England, in the ti: 
the Tudors and the Plantagenets, a case more flagrant than this ca 
be found ; and this is not a single case. 

Then he states a little further: 

The sanctity of the home has been 
bayonet. as 

The President of the United States has involved this country 
war, notwithstanding the provisions of the Constitution. The Const 
tion says that Congress shall have the power to “raise and su 
armies.” ‘The President of the United States has raised armies. 
Constitution says that Congress shall have the power “to provide ai! 
maintain a navy.” The President of the United States has attem 
to provide a navy. It also says that “the privilege of the writ 
habeas corpus shall not be suspended unless when in cases of reb« 
or invasion the public safety may _require it,” and that not even b; 
Congress of the United States. Yet the President has suspended | 
writ of habeas corpus. 

Then he names a few more violations of the Constitution 
the President; in fact, as I have stated, according to the vii 
of some of these men who cloaked their hatred to the cou: 
under the guise of the defense of the Constitution, Presi: 
Lincoln was accused every half hour-or so of violating 
Constitutiton. 

A little further Senator Polk states: 

More than that, while these acts have increased the power 
President on the one hand, they have taken away powers tliat 
longed and were appropriated by the Constitution to the legislatiy 
to the judicial departments of the Government, so that there has 
a usurpation of powers that belonged to the legislative and ex: 
branches of the Government. 

Another man who used defense of the Constitution to conce 
his treason was Congressman Henry C. Burnett, of Kentuck) 
who was expelled from Congress on December 3, 1861. W! 
asked by Congressman McClernand after he had attacked th 
crease of the Army, the question, ‘‘ Will you vote for a volun' 
force to put down this rebellion?” he replied, “ Not for 
man.” Still no more wordy defender of the Constitution sei 
in the Thirty-seventh Congress. Strong on the Constitutio 
was the gentleman from Kentucky, but weak on love of cout! 

Still another man strong on the Constitution but weak © 
loyalty was Senator J. C. Breckinridge, also expelled from 
Thirty-seventh Congress, December 4, 1861. 

He said in part on July 16, 1861: 

I think the Chief Magistrate of the country—and I have a 
in my place to say it—should be rebuked by the vote of both I 
of Congress. 

Then follows column after column of his belief in violati 
of the Constitution. 

Under date of July 16, 1861, Congressman Henry C, Burt 
of Kentucky, said in part: 

I enter here my solemn protest against his flagrant and repes 
violations of the oath he took on the 4th of March last; against 
dangerous usurpations of power and open defiance of the law. 

This defense of the Constitution sounds good from a li 
afterwards expelled for disloyalty to his country. r : 

Senator Breckinridge in another speech on July 25, 150! 
say in part: a 

The “onduct of the war up to this time has not been characterize’ 
by any .Irpose to maintain the supremacy of the Constitution: ©! 


the contra.”. it has been re trampled under feet in every step 
of the proceture. I have undertakea to show, and other gentlemen 


violated by the force 
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have undertaken to show, that the Constitution has been deliberately, 
frequently, and flagrantly violated. While they stand unanswered, I 
maintain that the war, in its inception and its progress, is not to 
maintain the Constitution, but is in derogation of that instrument, 
it is not enough to tell me that it has been violated in the first instance 
hy others. The adhering States of this Union have the right to de- 
mand that the Constitution shall be the measure of Federal action; 
and the violation of the Constitution (conceding the point) by any 
number of individuals, or any number of States, does not justify the 
federal Government, In opposition to the rights of loyal and adhering 
States, in violating that instrument. 

I believe the prosecution of this war for 12 months, if waged suc- 
essfully, will be the grave of constitutional liberty upon this con- 
tinent. 

Veace, sir, peace is what we want for the restoration of the Federal 
Union, and the preservation of constitutional liberty. 








ets 
will be so stimulated as to effectively reduce the high cost of 
living. 

Those provisions in the bill looking to the elimination of all 
unnecessary charges between the producer and the consumes 
;} and which propose to prevent monopoly and the hoarding of 


If anyone wants to interpret the Constitution, so that we 


ean not do this thing and the other thing which becomes abso- 
ljutely necessary to save the country from destruction, they are 
welcome to their ideas. Personally, I prefer the sentiments of 
Senator Timothy O. Howe, of Wisconsin, who uttered these 
words in reply to the constitutional lawyers of that time: 

What are we going to do to the President? “Impeach him,” I think, 
caid the gentlem@h from Delaware. I say again, if the President had 
wen charged by the Constitution, and by the laws upon your statute 
pooks, to do these things, and he had done them, I should have said 
he kad done well; that he had been good and faithful. But, sir, if it 
he true that he stepped clear outside of the jurisdiction which the 
Constitution imposed upon him, if he threw himself clear outside of 
the battlements of the Constitution, and at the greatest personal risk 
to himself did battle for its preservation, and saved whatever was 
sacred and valuable inside the walls, I say it was not merely the work 
of a faithful magistrate; it was the work of a hero. Give him not 
more approval; give him thanks. If there is any gratitude in the 
Republic, let it be spoken here now. Sir, I do not know how it is 
with other Senators upon this floor, but I confess myself to be astound 
ed at those Senators here who profess such unbounded veneration for 
your statutes as simply the expression of the will of the people that 
they will stand by the statute, while the very power which enacted 
them is being thrown down and trampled in the dust. That seems to 
me an excess of veneration for the legislative power. I desire that all 
our magistrates and al our men shall] observe the Constitution, and 
shall observe the laws; but I do not ask any one of them to bind 
himself so closely and indissolubly to the forms of the one or the other 
that he must perish with them both. Never any one of them designed 
to so fetter the whole that they could put forth no single exertion 
which was necessary to save the whole. When the country is at peace, 
I hold the President, as the highest citizen in it, as well as the First 
Magistrate, to the duty of exhibiting the highest evidence of attach- 
ment and conformity to the laws: but when the disregard of a form 
or a precedent is demanded, in order to save the essence and the soul 
of the whole, the form must give way to the substance, 


This was good, sound doctrine in °61, and it is good, sound 
doctrine now, 





Conservation of Food. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WHITMELL P. 


OF LOUISIANA, 


MARTIN, 


In rue Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES. 
Saturday, June 23, 1917. 


Mr. MARTIN of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, this bill has caused 
me no litthe concern, and while I shall cast my vote in favor of 
the measure, I do so because the administration and the leaders 
of both branches of Congress, who have made a_ thorough 
investigation of feod conditions in the country, insist that just 
ut this time it is a military necessity. 

We are informed that it is just as much a military expedient 
as raising the Army or building up our Navy. ‘That it is just 
28 important to feed our allies as it is to assist them by sup- 
plying soldiers, arms, and ammunition. God forbid that I 
should cast a vote in this or any other Congress that would in 
the slightest degree cripple the country in the prosecution of 
this war, upon the successful termination of which depends the 
freedom not only of this country but of the world. 

But the establishment of a food administrator in a free 
country is almost staggering and can only be excused as a 
ieasure of stern necessity. 

The power and authority given in this bill relative to the pro- 
duction, the conserving, the control, and distribution of food 
products is almost unlimited, and unless those in authority 
carry out the provisions both wisely and conservatively, there is 
srave danger that the very purpose of the bill may be defeated. 

The danger lies in the administration of this law, and’ for 
this reason I have sought to secure as much information as 
possible from those best informed and who will assist in en- 
forcing its provisions. From this source I am informed that it 
is the purpose to stimulate production and that the minimum 
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price will only be used to encourage the farmer to increase 
production by guaranteeing him a fair and adequate profit on 
his produce. I have been assured that there is no danger of 
the minimum price being made the maximum price, and that 
the farmers and producers will not be molested, except to stimu 
late and arouse them to increased activity. 

By this means it is hoped this production of food produ 


food products and to punish those who engage in this nefarious 
practice, meet with my most hearty approval. This is no tiny 
for speculation or to grow rich upon the wants, the suffering 
and the hunger of human beings, and those who in this perilous 
hour engage in this practice should be made to feel the strong 
arm of the law. 

sut if this country and our allies are to be supplied with the 
necessities of life, it must be done by the farmer, and if he 
not interfered with and is but let alone he will respond pzt: 
otically to his country’s call and produce food in abundance. 

This House has been assured by those in charge of this bill 
and by those who will be in charge of its administration, that 
no injustice will be done the farmer. ‘The President, who is the 
Commander in Chief of the American Army and Navy, has by 
letter stated that this bill is war measure Re 
lying upon these assurances and believing it to be my duty to 
support a measure which the administration states is an abso 
lute necessity as a war measure, I shall cast my vote for this 
bill. 


is 


necessary as a 


Conservation of Food and Fuel. 
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or 


JOHN M. ROSE, 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


HON. 
Or 
IN roe Howusre or Representarives. 
Saturday, June 23, 1917, 


On the bill (H, R. 4961) to provide further for the national security 
and defense by encouraging the production, conserving the ipply, 
and controlling the distribution of food products and fuei, 

Mr. ROSE. Mr. Speaker, under the genera! leave zranted to 
extend my remarks in connection with the bill now under con- 
sideration I ask to have inserted in the REcorp a communication 
received by me from Mr. Jolin Ord, Frugality, Pa., secretary of 
Loeal Union No, 2064, United Mine Workers of America 


IF RUGALITY, PaA., June 10, 1917, 


Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: I am instructed by this local union to write you th 

local wishes for the Lever bill to pass before the Ist of July. 
Yours, tru'y, 

JOIN 

No. 206), Frugalit 


orp 


Secretary Local Union y, Pa, 


The Food Bill. 
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OF 


CHARLES 


ok 


HON. Ps 


MISSOURI 


BOOTER, 


In rue Hovust or Representrarives, 


Saturday, June 23, 1917. 

Mr. BOOHER. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted Mem 
bers of the House to extend remarks in the Recorp I include 
telegram received by me from the Central Labor Council of xt 
Joseph, Mo., as follows: 


St. Josern, Mo., Jun 19t 
Hon, Crmarctes F. Boouer, 


Hlouse of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 
In behalf or the Central Labor Council of St. Joseph, Mo., and 
ity, I have been instructed to urgently request your support 


food-administration bill. 
FE. W. Brann, Secretary and Treas 
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The Lever Food Bill. 


EATENSTON OF REMARKS 


OF 
’ , 7 > g y \ » ‘ T 
HON. TENRY I. EMERSON, 
or oT1LO, 
Ix roe House or Representatives, 
Saturday, June 23, 1917. 

Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp by inserting a letter from the Haserot Co., of 
Cleveland, Ohio, It contains some very good suggestions: 

CLEVELAND, June 21, 1917. 
Ilon. IleNrnY EMERSON, 
Hlouse of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: We note that, in accordance with section 5 of the second 


revision of the Lever food bill, it is proposed to license certain type 
of firms engaged in the distribution of food products, but that “ retail- 
ers’ are exempt from this provision. It has become increasingly diffi- 
cult for us to draw the line between the “ wholesaler” and the “ re- 
tailer.” 

Unless all who engage in the distribution of food products come under 
the same provisions, or unless a definition is incorporated in the law 
whith will indicate the type of merchant who is not subject to its pro- 
visions by a definition more specifie than is conveyed in the word 
“retailer,” then the operation of the law will be unsatisfactory and 
lead to many misunderstandings. 

We therefore beg that you will exercise your good offices to the end 
that it may be made definite and certain and define the dealers who 
shall be exempt. We suggest that the line be drawn either at the gross 
amount of annual sales or at the gross amount of capital invested and 
used, whether borrowed or owned in the business. 

We thank you in advance for the courtesies of your attention, and 
wcribe ourselves, 
Yours, truly, 


sul 


THe IHTAserot Co, 


Conservation of Food and Fuel. 
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Or 


EDWARD E. ROBBINS, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Ix rue Hovust or Represenvatives, 
Friday,.June 22, 1917, 


On the bill (H. R. 4961) to provide further for the national security 
and defense by encouraging the production, conserving the supply, and 
controlling the distribution of food products and fuel. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, section 11 of this bill contains provisions which aim at 
injurious speculation in food, feed, and fuel products and pro- 
vides that the President, when he finds it essential in order to 
prevent undue enhancement or fluctuation of prices or unjust 
market manipulation or the publication of unfair and misleading 
market quotations of the prices of necessaries, which are called 
evil practice, may wholly or partly prevent the same, and any 
willful violation of the section is prohibited and a fine not ex- 
ceeding $10,000 and imprisonment not exceeding four years 
imposed. 

This section fails to declare these evil practices misdemeanors 
under the criminal law, and it seems the only power to stop this 
is the suspending power of various boards of trade. It is well 
known that speculation in fuel does not exist, but speculation 
in feed and food products not only exists, but is the controlling 
method in the country to-day which results in high prices being 
made, 

There exists a method in the stock exchanges of Chicago, 
New York, and other large cities, which is carried out by rami- 
fications all over the country in brokers’ oflices and bucket 
shops, whereby wheat, oats, corn, and provisions are sold in 
the future, by what is known as “futures” or “short sales,” 
whereby no actual corn, wheat, or provisions are delivered, but 
it is merely 2 species of betting that the price will advance or 
decline up to a given date. Fortunes have been made and lost 
in the maelstrom of speculation, and no wonder that prices 
have been advanced and profits made by this method of manipula- 
tion without any regard to the actual cost of the artiele or the 
necessities of the people who consume these necessaries. 

Just now the dealing in these futures has suspended entirely 
in the New York and Chicago exchanges, because if they would 
open at this time wheat would be advanced to $5 or $6 a bushel 
and flour to $20 to $30 a barrel. 

The reason they were closed was that France and England 
had bought large quantities of wheat and flour during the 
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winter, under what was termed the “May « tion” or “¥ 
futures,” and when the Ist of May came the wheat and fi 
was not in existence, to be delivered, the agents of the Fre), 
and British Governments closed out their deals on the 1 
May at a profit of $15,000,000, so it is stated. This money \ 
immediately reinvested in September options, and the agents 
these Governments, it is asserted to-day by those who claim 
know, own at Teast one-third or more of the new crop of whi 
It was this large investment in May options that caused the « 
ehanges to close their “future dealings” for the present 
gether. Hence the necessity of passing this food-control | 
immediately and inserting therein a clause prohibiting { 
optioning, by this iniquitous form of speculation, of our 
products, which is responsible entirely for the present high }) 
of wheat flour to-day. I introduced this amendment, w! 
reads as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Ropnins: Page 11, line 13, after the 
“transaction,” insert “including buying, selling, or dealing in 
grain, or provisions by the method commonly known as ‘futur 
*short selling’ where the article bought or sold is ngt delivered at 
maturity of the centract.” 

This would prohibit absolutely a species of speculation 
has been known to the business community and is a curs: 
the consuming publie. It is asserted and not disputed thai 
May options of the French and British Government agents \\ 
closed out at $2.48 a bushel, and at the time they were clos 
wheat had gone to $3.10 a bushel in the Chicago exchai 
and it was to prevent it from going to $5 by those dealing: 
“ futures ” on the exchange that it was stopped. 

But we ar: facing a more serious situation. The wheat « 
of the United States for the coming year is estimated at 
proximately 750,000,000 bushels. It is now asserted that |! 
land and France own for September and December deliver 
bought under this method of “futures” or for “future «| 
ery,” approximately 250,000,000 bushels. As it requires 600 
000,000 bushels to feed our own people, it can be readily secu 
that we are going to be short 150,000,000 bushels of the amo 
of wheat necessary to furnish our people with bread throug! 
the coming year, and this has all been made possible by t! 
iniquitous, villainous, and outrageous method of dealing 
“futures” permitted by the grain exchanges of Chicago a) 
New York. 

There is no need of concealing these facts. It is better t! 
we know them and prepare in some measure to meet this « 
ical situation. If these facts are true, and investigation s 
to confirm them, then there is an actual shortage that must 
made up for the coming year in some way or our people 
starve. 

This report is further confirmed by the fact that the) 
now harvesting wheat in Texas, thrashing it from the 
and selling it at $2.40 per bushel to the agents who are bu 
to make good these foreign purchases under these “ fut 
options ” for delivery in September and December. 

If this method proceeds unrestrained, the American crop 
soon be all bought up and the American people will so 
without wheat. Therefore, this amendment should be ado} 
and put in this bill. As it was not inserted in the Hou 
may yet be inserted in the Senate, and more drastic provi 
added to the bill to permit the President to establish an 
bargo and only permit sufficient wheat to be exported in « 
that our requirements may first be cared for. 

Mr. Speaker, there has been much talk about feedin 
American people on corn and our allies in Europe on w 
If something is not done, and done quickly, that is just 
will happen, because existing conditions make such resul 
evitable, It may be that Mr. Hoover, who has lived for th« 
several years in England, is more familiar with living condi 
abroad than here and thinks the American people can eat 
and our allies in Europe should have wheat. 

It has been asserted in this debate on the authority of 
Wiley that corn is not good for the American children. Be t 
as it may, the rule of self-preservation appeals to me, 
Speaker, and I believe this situation is so imperative th: 
demands the passage of this bill and the establishment by 
President of an embargo forbidding the exportation of wl) 
and other food products, whether bought under “ futures 
not, until the wants of the American people and Armies are ! 
provided for. 

There is another trade evil with reference to food produ 
that demands immediate legislation and correction in 
United States that this bill, if properly administered, \ 
regulate. That is the cold-storage business. 

During the summer season eggs, fruits, meats, and so fort 
and all mamner of perishable commodities are stored in co 
storage houses. This bill, so far as price fixing is concerned, 
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excepts them from its provisions, and the farmer receives no con- 
sideration for his “ perishable products.” 

Eveu during the recent high prices, it was shown on investi- 
gation that carloads of potatoes were held on the sidings until 
they decayed rather than send them to market and thereby re- 
duce prices. Warehouses were full of eggs, yet the price was 
unreasonably high and at the present time the high price of 
butter, and meat is in a large measure traceable to the 
manipulation and control of the cold-storage houses and their 
agents and operators, aided by the food speculators who are ex- 
acting from the public unreasonable and unjustifiable profits. 
This bill proposes to regulate this whole system, and it is for 
the purpose of giving complete relief that I am urgently advo- 
cating the passage of this legislation without delay. 

If it corrects either of these evils, and I regret the amend- 
ment for dealing in “futures” was not adopted, it will be an 
act of Congress that people without regard to party will regard 
as a step in advance taken for the protection of their rights. 

When these matters are properly regulated, the middlemen, 
who are extorting outrageous profits between the farmer and 
the consumer, will find his opportunity for exploiting, plunder- 
ing, and robbing taken away, and a better day will dawn for 
the American farmer and producer and the American consumer 
alike, and the small retailer and those of moderate means 
will be set free from that conscienceless band of speculators, who 
oppress those classes of our people who can t afford to be 
plundered and robbed. 
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A Brief for the People. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRED L. BLACKMON, 


OF ALABAMA, 





In tue House or Represenrarives. 
Saturday, June 23, 1917. 

Mr. BLACKMON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave 

me to extend my remarks in the Recorp I includ 


the people by John Morgan Burns. 
The brief is as follows: 


granted to 
a brief for 


Tax GREED AND LAWLESSNESS OUT OF OUR TARIFF SYSTEM—VEAzIE 
BANK V, FENNO, MUNN V. THE STATE OF ILLINOIS, McCray vy. THe 
United STATES—-THREE NATION-MAKING DECISIONS OF THE UNITED 


Srates SUPREME CourT—A BRIEF FOR THE PEOPLE. 
[By John Morgan Burns.]} 


The real relationship which the manufacturer of a tariff-protected 
product in the United States bears toward his employee and the Amer 
ican people is that of a trustee. Congress should declare this rela- 
tionship and make him axvcountable for the manner in which he ad- 
ministers the largest trust funds ever committed to the care and keep- 
ing of a private citizen—a mounting to more than $2,000,000,000 a year. 
The only practical, constitutional way tc bring about a fair system 
of accounting on the part of the pretected manufacturer is to be found 
in the imposition of a conditional excise tax laid upon the privilege of 
manufacture and sale. 

If Congress has the power-——and with judicial sanction it has exer- 
cised that power almost since the birth of the Government—to tax all 
its citizens for the benefit of six or seven million men, women, and 
children who work in waaufacture, it follows that Congress has the 
right to employ its excise taxing power to insure that the billions of 
dollars taken out of the pockets of the people by the manufacturers 
shall reach the wage earners, in whose name and for whose benefit the 
import tax is levied and maintained. (Veazie Bank v. Fenno,) 

If the dairy interests of the country may come to Congress and per- 
suade it to lay an excise tax, to handicap or destroy a palatable rival 
food protluct (oleomargarine), and the Supreme Court of the United 
States upholds the constitutionality of such a tax, laid for such a par- 
tisan purpose, surely these six or seven million men, women, and 
childreg who work in the protected mines, mills, factories, and sweat 
shops of the United States, may justly and constitutionally insist 
that Congress employ its excise taxing power to force their employer, 
the manufacturer, t» give them a fair share of the fabulous sums of 
money which Congress, by virtue of its tariff duties, permits him to 
extort, in their name and for their benefit, from the peckets of all the 
people, (McCray v. The United States.) 


A BRIEF FOR THB PEOPLE. 


Whether or not there shall be a protective tariff system in the United 

tates is a question about which wise and honest citizens may, have, 
do, and will differ. But if a protective tariff system is maintained in 
the United States largely for the benefit of the wage earner engaged in 
the business of manufacture, whether or not the 7,000,000 men, women, 
and children who toil in ‘the protected industries shall receive a fair 
portion of the proceeds arising from such protective system is a ques- 
tion about which honest men can not differ. 

.f we lay import duties in order to Tantee the manufacturer a 
reasonable profit, whether or not he shall be restricted to the taking of 
a reasonable profit out of his business ts a question about which honest 
men can not differ. In a series of articles, of which this is the first, 
the author offers to the public a practical, constitutional plan of legis- 
lation which will make the protected manufacturer fairly and fulty 
account to the American people for the manner in which he exercises 
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the invaluable specia! privileg 
tariff laws ot the United States 

Each article contains a 
the plan. 

In a bill entitled “ To incre: 
introduced by the chairman of the Ways and Means ¢ 
House July 1, 1916, Title III, imposing munitie: ! 
vital principle of my plan legaliy to restrai 
tariff-protected product or commodity from 
profit out of his business, either by charging 
much for his wares or by skimping the pay 
is recognized and applied in a smezll way 

This is the first time in the history 
mittee of the House that an effort has bee 
of an excise tax laid upon the priviles 
cording to the profit derived by the 
facture and sale of his preduet. 

The proposed tax casts upon the manufa 
that his net protit per annum is less than 10 per cent 
further and specifically enumerates all the charges which 
stitute the expense of carrying on the business, and, upon 
of exciusion, precludes the manufacturer from padding 
account, and also from c.aiming any profit whatever 
watered stocks, bonds, or other fiat or fictitious value 

The Republican platform of 1908 said, in its 
tective tariff svstem : 

“In all tariff legislation the true principle of protection is best 
tained by the imposition of such duties as will equal the diff 
tween cost of production at home and abroad, together with 
able profit to American industries.’ 

After studying and brooding over the tariff problem for 
it finaly dawned upon me that the great faw. the big 
the practical operation of our protective tariff laws lay 
no legislation had ever been provided by the Congress under which, 
through which, by virtue of which, it was possible to ascertain which 
manufacturers were making and pocketing an unreasonable profit. 
Again, even when it became obvious that certain tariff-protected manu- 
facturers were making an unreasonable, enormous, and frequently 
fabulous profit, no legal method had ever been devised by which, as a 
matter of law, they could be restrained from extorting and pocketing 
such unreasonable, exorbitant, and fabulous profit 

I participated in the campaign of 1908, speaking for the Democrati 
ticket in New York, Connecticut, and New Jersey. and | personally 
know that, led by the Democratic presidential nominee, the Democrati 
speakers railed at the Republican Party for having declared threugh 
their platform that it was the aim and purpose of Republican tarif 
legislation to guarantee a reasonable protit to the manufacturer in cor 
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tradistinction to every other class of business in the United State 
The Democrats should have gone further and railed at the Republican 
Party because they have permitted manufacturers to make not only a 


reasonable profit but an unreasonable, exorbitant, and frequently 
fabulous profit. 

That party should have charged that the Republican Party, having 
first erred in attempting to use the taxing power to insure the manu- 


facturer a reasonable profit, more grievously erred in its failure to safe 
guard its tariff legislation in such a way as to prevent the manufacturer 


from making, taking, and getting away with unreasonable and vor 
scienceless profits. Through the Republican VParty the manufacturing 
interests bave made Congress exercise its constitutional power to lay 
very high and sometimes prohibitory tariff duties upon imports, and as 
a result thereef some manufacturers, by depressing the price of labe: 
and by lawless trusts and combinations perfected betwoen the sun 


have continuously 
all the people. 

At his request Congress protected the manufacturer 
competition. It is unbelievable, it is inconeeivable, that an otherwis: 
astute American public intelligence failed to discover that in the sam 
line in the Constitution in which the power to lay an import tax 
sound is also found the power to lay an excise tax: that the consumin; 
public should have failed up to the present time to insist that Congres 
having already protected the American manufacturer from foreign con 
petition by the imposition of an import tax, should go one step furthe 
and protect the wage earner in the “ protected” mines, mills, and fa: 
tories, as well as the consuming public, from the greed and rapacity 
of the manufacturer. That Congress has power to do so is unque 
tionable and unquestioned among those familiar with the Constitution 
and the decisions of the United States Supreme Court 


reaped enormous prolits taxed out of the pockets 


from 


foreign 


The Constitution of the United States says, Article I, section & 
paragraph 1: 
“The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, in 


posts and excises, to pay the debts and provide 
and general welfare of the United States; * b 

Ponder over this illustration : Orce upon a time the product of Amer 
can steel mills was protected by an enormous ad valorem duty Tl 
world by the operation of this tariff law was shut out of the American 
markets for the benefit of the mill owners, their wage earners, and the 
general weifare. The whole citizenship of the United States, including 
the wage earner who worked tn the steel mills, was cut off from th 
markets of the world in so far as the purchase of these preducts was 
concerned, and left absolutely at the merey of the mill owners, as to 
what prices they should pay for these steel products, and also the wage 
which the workmen of the mill owners should receive. 

Congress should at that time have gone one step further, reasoning 
thusly: “We have cut the people of the United States off from th: 
markets of the world ; the wage seale of the workman in the steel mil! 
jeft entirely in the diseretion of the protected mill owners; we, the 
Congress, did this because we desired to build wp mannfacturing in the 
United States, to insure steel-mill owners a reasonable profit, and to 
guarantee that the wage earners in the protected business of mam 
facture in the United States shall receive decent wages; however, we 
desire that at the same time the American people shall be kept in a 
position where they may buy the products of these steel mills at a pric« 
which will subserve these economic considerations only. 

“Therefore, to insure this result, Congress does lay upen the mar 
facture of steel products an excise tax as large as the import fax, pa 
able only upon the happening of the following conditions: First, if it 
appears that the steel-mill owners are making ant trying to get ¢ 
with an unreasonable profit; second, if it appears that the steel mill 
owners are combining or trying to combine in price fixing way 
fixing, or otherwise, for the purpose of stifling competition among then 
selves, and thereby thwarting the practical working out of the theory 
and principles upon which, according to the advocntes of protection, 
the doctrime of protection rests. 


for the common defen 
oo ae 


away 


or 
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In other words, Congress should have used and should now use its 
excise taxing power to prevent the protected manufacturers from abusing 
and prostituting the special privilege and self-aggrandizing opportunity 
conferred upon the manufacturers by the laying of an import tax; also 
to carry a fair share of their profits into the pay envelope of their wage 
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earners and to protect all the people from the manufacturers’ greed | 


and avarice. 

_ find this been done, American manufacture would have been freed 
from undesirable world-wide competition and would bave flourished; the 
nuinufacturers would bave been very prosperous; but they could not 
then boast that they had taken billions of dollars out of the pockets 
of the consuming public and at the same time kept a fair share of it 
out of the pay envelopes of their host of employees. 

‘The facts in the case show that thousands of tariff-protected manu- 
facturers have been and are now making, taking, and keeping an unrea- 
sonable and exorbitant, a conscienceless, and in many ins.ances a 
fabulous profit out of the protected business of manufacture. Congress 
should now use its excise power to make these manufacturers, as a 
matter of law, leave every dollar in excess of a reasonable profit in the 
pockets of the people by lowering the prices of their wares, or, if they 
persist in taking it out of the public purse, either make them put all the 
protit in excess of a reasonable profit in the pay envelopes of the six or 
seven million men, women, and children who toil for them in their pro- 
tected industries or pay it into the Treasury of the United States. 

Let Congress lay upon the privilege of manufacturing tariff-protected 
products a conditional excise tax fully as large as the tax laid upon 
such Importations; make this excise tax payable at thc end of the year, 
unless the manufacturer appears and affirmatively proves to the satis- 
faction of some court or commission established by law for that purpose 
that he has not made an unreasonable profit, or, if so, that he has put al: 
of that profit in excess of what is reasonable into the pay envelopes of 
his wage earners; second, that he has not violated the antitrust laws of 
any State or of the United States, 

It is obvious, ir tbe first place, that this legislation would keep the 
foreigner out. Then the Republican cry, largely founded in truth, that 
the wiping out of tariff duties or the lowering thereof by the Democratic 
Party in power, thereby placing American markets and American work- 
men at the mercy of European or foreign competition, would lose its po- 
tency, efficacy and every vestige of verity as a winning political shib- 
boleth. Second, the legislation would not directly affect two-thirds of the 
manufacturers in the country, because it is statistically true that two- 
thirds of them are struggling for existence, or certainly at least not 
making an upreasonable profit. 

The proposed plan does not embrace an attempt to fix prices or wages, 
does not attempt to fix the wage scale, does not attempt to dictate in 
advance, as the Interstate Commerce Commission dictates rates that 
railroads shall charge, and does not prescribe the manner or method 
in which the manufacturer shall conduct his business. It merely puts 
the manufacturer under bond, brings his entire business under direct 
competent Federal scrutiny—not control—and makes him disclose his 
profits at the eud of the year. If they are found to be unreasonable, 
the taxing power takes hold of the unreasonable portion of the profits 
and covers them into the United States Treasury for the benefit of all 
the people, the victims of unjust prices, and gives Congress an appor- 
tuni'’ to render justice to underpaid employees. 

T~ “: constitutional’? It is clearly so upon two distinct grounds. The 
plan of proposed legislation comes squarely within the definition of the 
constitutional principle laid down by the United States Supreme Court 
in the famous and very far-reaching decision in Veazie Bank against 
Fenno. In that case Congress laid an excise tax of 10 per cent upon 
State-bank notes intended for circulation. In the decision Chief Justice 
Chase, speaking for the court, said: 

First, that the tax was not a direct tax, and therefore was not subject 
to the rule of apportionment; second, that it was an excise tax, and 
fully comphed with the rule of uniformity; third, that the act levying 
the tax was clarly within the power of Congress, and that the destrue- 
tive effect of the tax or the congressional intent to destroy a State bank 
as an institution was not subject to judicial review; that Congress may 
exercise its taxing power unwisely, oppressively, even to the point of 
destruction, and that the motive of Congress in laying the tax, or the 
manner in which Congress exercised it, and the effect which followed 
the imposition of the tax were not question for the court. 

But the court went further and upheld the tax on another and distinct 
ground. It saio: 

‘* Having thus in the exercise of undisputed constitutional powers 
undertaken to provide a currency for the whole country, it can not be 
questioned that Congress may constitutionally secure the benefit of it 
to the people by appropriate legislation.” 

In other words. Congress having clear constitutional authority to 
coin money, fix its value, to emit bills of credit, and in a general and 
comprehensive way to eStablish and maintain a national currency sys- 
tem, it follows that Congress needs must have and does have the power 
to protect that currency system or policy from every form of inter- 
ference or obstruction from any and every source. 

Now Congress has the clear constitutional power to lay import duties 
or to tax imports. The tariff system, whether established and main- 
iained for protective or for revenue purposes, has been and is one of 
the great fiscal policies of the United States; has been and is one of its 
chief sources of revenue. Congress, having the undisputed and indis- 
putable power to establish and maintain this great revenue-breeding 
national policy, 

- 3 it can not be questioned that Congress may constitutionally 
secure the benefit of this great tariff system or policy to the people of 
the United States by appropriate legislation. 

Wisely and accurately has the Supreme Court held that Congress, by 
appropriate legislation, may protect the exercise of one of its enumer- 
ated powers from abuse or prostitution or from the greed or avarice of 
any or all classes of its citizenship. If Congress has the power to lay 
import duties, to provide revenue, or otherwise to provide for the gen- 
eral welfare, Congress needs must have, and the Supreme Court has said 
ihat Congress does have the power to protect its tariff system or policy 
from every form or species of private exploitation, from every inter- 
ference, or obstruction which tends to divert it from the accomplish- 
ment of the great = purposes for which the advocates of protec- 
tion tell us it was instituted. 

if Congress has the power—and with judicial sanction it has cxer- 
, cised that power almost since the birth of the Government—to tax all 
of its citizens for the benefit of six or seven million men, women, and 
children who work in manufacture it follows, as sure as night follows 
day, that Congress has the right to employ its excise taxing power to 
insure that the billions of dollars taken out of the pockets of the people 
by the manufacturers shall reach the men, women, and children, the 
wage earners, in whose name and for whose benefit the import tax is 
levied and maintained. (Veazie Bank v. Fenno, 75 U, 8., 533-556.) 


| 
| fees has been frequently cited and followed by the Supreme Court 
| 


This decision was rendered in December, 1869, and on kindred sui 


t is to-day the fixed and settled law of the land. 

The legislation I propose also comes squarely within the definition « 
the constitutional principles laid down by the United States Suprem 
Court in McCray v. United States (195 U.S., p. 27 to 64, inclusive), 

_ In that case Congress, in compliance with demands of the dai: 
interests of the United States, laid an excise tax of one-fourth of 1} 
per cent upon the manufacture of oleomargarine, and a superexcis 
tax of 10 cents pet pound upon the manufacture and sale of color 

oleomargarine, This is the boldest assertion as well as the boldest 
application of the taxing power ever made by Congress. 

The facts show that the colored cleomargarine was not unwholes 
or in any way deleterious to health. The court took judicial notj 
that Congress, in the imposition of the 10 cents per pound excise tix 
did not seek and did not expect revenue. It is patent to him who ru: 
that the purpose and motive of Congress in levying the tax was to dri\ 
colored oleomargarine cut of the markets of the United States as 
competitor with butter. 

This case was decided May 81. 1904. The opinion was written 
Mr. Justice White, the present Chief Justice of the United States 
preme Court. Four members of the ‘court dissented. The dissent 
important because it attests beyoad controversy that every econom 
and constitutional phase and angle of the question were considered 
the court 

In a sweepins way the majority held that Congress’s power to 
an excise tux was unlimited as to amount; and that the motivy: 
purpose of Congress in laying the tax was not subject to judicial j 
quiry; that it was not a question for the court whether the exer: 
of the taxing power was wise or unwise, or oppressive or destructiy: 
it further held that, because colored oleomargarine resembled butter, 
was possible to practice a fraud upon the public in the sale of oleoins 
garine, and that this fact justified Congress in confining the tax 
oleomargarine alone. In other worts, that the mere fact that a fra 
might be perpetrated brought the tax squarely within the doctrine « 
classification. 

It is interesiing to read the brief prepared by Mr. Solicitor Genera 
Hoyt, of the United States, because the majority decision approved ani 
adopted every lega. and constitutional contention therein made. | 
this brief will be found, stated in a succinct and convincing mann: 
the argumeni and authorities which abundantly support the conc! 
sions of the court. This case has become the very foundation stone upo 
which the comprehensive taxing power is based. It has been invaria! 
followed and approved by the court. 

From the language used by the court is gathered the impression th 
the court itself questioned the morality and the justice of the tax 
posed by Congress. This is disclosed by the headnote, fully suppor! 
by the text, which reads as follows: 

“The judiciary is without authority to avoid an act of Congi: 
lawfully asserting the taxing power, even in a case where to the judi 
mind it seems that Congress had in putting such power in motion abus 
its iawful authority by :evying a tax which was unwise or oppressiv: 

If the dairy interests of the country may come to Congress and peri 
suade it to lay an excise tax, to handicap or destroy a palatable riy 
food product and the Supreme Court of the United States upholds 1 
constitutionality of such a tax, laid for such a partisan purpose, sure! 
these six or seven million men. women, and children, who work in t! 
protected mines, mills, factories, and sweat shops of the United Stat: 
may justly and constitutionally insist that Congress employ its exci 
taxing power to force their employer, the manufacturer, to give th 
a fair share of the fabulous sums of money which Congress, by virt 
of its tariff duties, permits him to extort in their name and for th 
benefit from the pockets of ali the people. 

Surely the consuming public may justly and constitutionally in 
that Congress, through the exercise of its excise taxing power, s! 
force the manufacturers to deliver to these millions of men, women, i: 
children—wage earners—a fair share of the fabulous sums of mu! 
wrung from the public by the manufacturers. Surely the Ameri 
wage earner and the American consumer, ¢onstituting 99 per cent 
the country’s population, may honestly and constitutionally insist, ): 
demand, that i Congress is going to continue to cut them off from th 
markets of the world through the practical operation of a protectiy: 
or, for that matter, a revenue tariff, Congress shall at the same ti: 
protect them from the greed and rapacity of the manufacturers throus! 
the operation of ar effective conditional excise tax upon the privilege 
manufacture and sale. 

Justice demands this legislation. It is moral, honest, constitution: 
and absolutety necessary. The American people may have a tariff +) 
tem, may keep the foreigner out of American markets, may stimulat 
and promote the growth and development of the manufacturing inte 
ests, may insure good wages to the men, women, and children employe! 
in manufacturing establishments—may do all these things and at t! 
same time may restrain the manufacturers from exploiting the tai 
laws to increase their fabulous wealth. 

Give the manufacturer his reasonable profit. Deal liberally with hi 
in fixing the percentage of profit that he may earn and take, but 
sure that, as a matter of law, he shall be restrained from taking mo! 
Put the manufacturer under bond and penalties, as is every oth 
trustee known to the Anglo-Saxon system of jurisprudence. Make hi! 
leave the money in the pockets of the people, or, if be persists 
taking it out of the pockets of the people, make him + it in the pa 
envelope, where in morals, law, and good conscience it belongs; or 
lieu of that make him put it in the Treasury of the United States. 

Comprehend the decision in Munn v. State of Illinois, reported in * 
U. S., p. 113. That case is a clean-cut declaration of the vast pow: 
which the State exercises over private property in order to insure t! 
general welfare. 

It should be remembered that my plan operates against lawless: 
and unreasonable profits alone. It taxes unrighteous acquisitions, | 
the struggle to make a living. It taxes results, not experiment. |! 
saves American markets for American manufacture in so far as wor! 
wide conditions make it advisable. But at the same time it keeps th 
manufacturer from levying exorbitant tribute upon the American peop 
for rendering the services of a trustee. 

It is not based upon the spirit of vengeance or revenge. “It seck 
no indemnity for the past, but merely provides security for the — 
and future.” It gives the manufacturer everything that the boldc- 
advocate of protection claims he should have as the recipient of 
valuable, extraordinary governmental favor. 

In this article the author demonstrates that the Constitution, 2s cv! 
strued by the United States Supreme Court, has conferred plena! 
power, upon Congress to make the manufacturer tote fair with both bh! 
employees and the people. , 

succeeding articles the author will demonstrate the moral an! 
economic necessity for immediate congressional action. 
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The chairman of the Agricultural Committee suggests that the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee of the House 
should deal with it. Suppose it does not, and suppose no other 
agency does, and this committee forbids interference by the 
President under the exemption in this bill, have you not 
offered to great interests a continual avenue of escape for their 
evil practices? 

In opposition, it has been suggested that the railroads might 
not take out the license provided under this bill and the com- 
merce of the country would stop. With any such defiance of 
the law the President would immediately take over control 
and operate the railroads during the war, as by law he Is author- 
ized to do. It has also been suggested that if my amendment 
should prevail and the Interstate Commerce Commission should 
-refuse to grant the railroads a 15 per cent increase on freight 
rates, that the President might be authorized by this amend- 
nent to increase freight rates. Wild, indeed, is any suggestion 
of this kind. Nor would it by any means follow, nor grant any 
such power. 

The failure to exempt the railroads from the provisions of 
this food-control bill would give no such authority to the Presi- 
dent, and no man for one moment would believe that such 
action on the part of the President was possible. 

Having great regard for the high character and ability of the 
members of this committee, and believing that they were 
prompted by no tender regard for these great corporate inter- 
that as common carriers control the commerce of the 
country, I regret that they were willing to place these common 
earriers, the great distributing agencies of the country, above 
and beyond this law and to say to the President of the United 
States, by this exemption, You must not, in the execution of 
this measure, lay your hand upon these great interests, for they 
“are permitted by this measure to do as they will. I have con- 
fidence in the honesty of purpose of said committee, but 
speak here of the apparent effect of their action in making this 
exemption. I do not believe it was the desire of the committee 
that the railroads should be relieved of their duty to do their 
part in speedily helping to distribute impartially the products 
of the country, but I fear that by attempting to shift the re- 
sponsibility they have made a mistake. I hope it may be cor- 
rected before this measure finally becomes a law. Notwith- 
standing this apparent error or mistake made by the committee, 
I hope the evil practices heretofore pursued or permitted may 
cease. 

The act is entitled, in part, “An act for controlling the dis- 
tribution of food products and fuel,” and in its provisions it 
seeks equitable distribution and to facilitate the movements of 
foods, feeds, and fuel and to prevent scarcity, monopolization, 
hoarding, injurious speculation, manipulations, and private con- 
trols, affecting supply, distribution, and movement. Let the 
avenues of commerce—the railroads—do their full duty by the 
public and the speculator will be less able to rob the public. 

This food-contro) biil is a great measure, and, in my judg- 
ment, is worthy of generous support, and as stated by the Presi- 
dent— 

The object of the measure is not to control the food of the couniry, 
but to release it from the control of speculators and other persons 


who will seek to make inordinate profits out of it, and to protect the 
people against the extortions which would result. 


ests, 


When it becomes a law I hope the evils complained of will 
cease; and if not, that vigorous prosecutions may result, to the 
end that the full purpose of this proposed law may be accom- 
plished. 

Certain prohibition amendments have been placed in the bill 
forbidding the use of foods, and so forth, in the -production of 
alcohol or of alcoholic beverages, with certain exceptions, which 
I voted for, and I insert herein sections 14 and 14a relating 
thereto: 


_ Sec. 14. That no person shall use any foods, food materials, or feeds 
in the production of alcohol, except for governmental, industrial, 


scientific, medicival, or sacramental purposes, or of alcoholic beverages. 
Any person who willfully violates this section shall, upon conviction 
thereof, be punished by a fine not exceeding $5,000, or by imprisonment 
for not more than two years, or both. ; 

Sec. lda, That the President is authorized, if, in his opinion, it is 
necessary to conserve necessaries, to require any person haying control 
of alcohol and distilied spirits, to turn over to the Government for use 
or redistillation, such proportion of said alcohol or spirits as the Presi- 
dent may deem necessary to meet the requirements of the Government in 
the manufacture of munitions and other military and hospital supplies 
in so far as such use of redistillation would dispense with the necessity 
of utilizing products and materials suitable for food and feeds in the 
future manufacture of alcohol or distilled spirits for the purposes herein 
enumerated. Upon the failure of the person to comply with the Presi- 
dent’s requirement, the President is authorized to requisition and take 
possession of the alcohol and distilled spirits required to be turned over 
and to pay for same a just compensation to be Aebermined by the Presi- 
dent. nd if the price so determined be not satisfactory to the person 


entitled to receive the same, such person shall be paid the amount pre- 
scribed by the President and shall be entitled to sue the United States 
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to recover such further sum as, added to the amount so paid, will 
just compensation for such spirits or alcohol, in the manner provid 
by section 24, paragraph 20, and section 145 of the Judicial Code. 

My vote in support of these prohibition features or sm, 
ments was in accord with my votes heretofore cast in Conger 
and in my own State on prohibition matters. Absolute natio: 
prohibition could not be written in this bill, as an amendny 
thereto. Only by an amendment to the Constitution of 
United States can national prohibition be secured, and to any 
the Constitution a joint resolution must pass both Houses 
Congress by a two-thirds majority and then be ratified by 1 
legislitures of three-fourths of the States of the Union, ©; 
such amendments as were relevant or related to the sub) 
matter of the bill could be added as amendments thereto, 

This vote, however, shows the sentiment here in favor 
temperance legislation, and is in aceord with the action 
Co; “ress, When last winter it voted to put the saloons « 
of Lusiness in the District of Columbia, and to forbid the 
ther granting of license to sell intoxicating liquors in the « 
of Washington, the Capital of the Nation. It is in accord \ 
the dominant sentiment of Congress, which passed a law 
bidding the shipment of intoxicating liquors into prohibit: 
States, and that forbids the advertising of intoxicating liqu 
by papers circulating in dry territory. It is in accord with 
large majority sentiment in the State of Missouri. outside 
the city of St. Louis, and especially in accord with the sentiin 
in the sixth district of Missouri, which I have the honor to re) 
sent. 

When the country needs food to meet the demands of war co 
ditions, it is especially appropriate that the grain of the cou 
be conserved for the purposes of food rather than for the prod 
tion of aleoholic drinks. The prohibition States are rapidly 
creasing and the time seems not far distant when national 
hibition will be the established law of the land. In any ev: 

Jongress is responding to the growing sentiment of the |: 
Let the States and people thereof do their part and tempera: 
and temperance laws will dominate the country. 


* Hands Off, Uncle Sam.” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


W. LARSEN, 


GEORGIA, 


HON. W.. 


Or 


In true Hovusr or Representatives. 


Saturday, June 23, 1917. 


Mr. LARSEN. Mr. Speaker, availing myself of the privi 
granted in relation to the food bill, I desire to extend my) 
marks for the purpose of inserting in the Recorp a very til 
editorial appearing in the Cochran Journal, of Coehran, © 
June 21, 1917. The editorial relates to proposed legislat 
detrimental to the production of one of our greatest food pr 
ucts, and suggests the necessity for organization to protect 
interest of the producer. It is as follows: 

“HANDS OFF, UNCLE SAM.” 


It seems to us that there is every reason why the farmer should 
25 or 30 cents per pound for cotton this fall. The causes contribu 
to this condition are perfectly natural and should be allowed to 
their legitimate course without interference from the Government 
the price of cotton was a result of an illegal combination to boost 
price for the benefit of a few, as it is in the case of many 0! 
products, it would be a different proposition. The old and ever pvi 
law of ‘supply and demand ” is doing the work. 

By our commercial journals, and the very best sources of informa' 
we can obtain, we are informed that the demand for staple cot! 
goods is far in excess of the supply. Prices for cotton goods conti: 
to rise and contract sales are continuing on a large scale for Governin 
purposes. In the early part of the war, during the fall of 1914, 
cotton exchanges were closed and cotton dropped to a low level. 
seemed for a while that we were not going to have any market at 
for the South's principal crop. Our people were in distress, absolu 
panic-stricken. Ruin and bankruptcy stared us in the face. M 
meetings were held all over this country. In this emergency 
Government was appealed to for help. They refused to interfer: 
any way. Conditions have been reversed. The world is demani( 
cotton, and more cotton. Uncle Sam wouldn't help us when we nec 
it, and now we don’t need him he should keep his finger out of our |} 

There has been a suggestion from leading manufacturers that 
Government should take the crop in hand and place an embargo 
foreign shipments, ostensibly as a war measure, but really to depr 
the price. It is such a pity that our farmers are not thoroughly org 
ized, so they could make a universal demand on our Congressmen 
keep on guard 

The cotton manufacturers are organized. The farmers are n 
There is an unprecedented demand for cotton goods at rising pric 
Spindles are turning day and night. The factories are prosperous, al: 
we believe it would be unwise and unjust for the manufacturers { 
make any movement that would depress the price of cotton. 








Conservation of Food and Fuel. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. WILLIAM J. GARY, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
In tue House ov Represenratives, 
Tuesday, June 26, 1917. 


Mr. CARY. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted me to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp I wish to insert a resolution 
which I have just received from the Wisconsin State Council 
of Defense, wherein they state that investigation reveals that 
the American people are threatened with an entirely inadequate 
available supply of coal for the coming winter and with prices 
eyen more exorbitant than those now charged for that necessity. 
The folowing is the resolution: 


Whereas investigation reveals that the American people are threatened 
with an entirely inadequate available supply of coal for the coming 
winter and with prices even more exorbitant than those presently 
charged for that necessity; and 

Whereas investigation and authentic data conclusively establish that 
neither inadequacy of supply nor abnormally high prices can be 
justified as resulting from a lack of the existence of the undis- 
tributed and unmined product, but, on the contrary, conclusively 
establish that both are due essentially and entirely to a failure of 
production and proper distribution under the prevailing plan of 
control, operation, and manipulation; and 

Whereas proper control of the price of this commodity to the con- 
sumer will not of itself avert the crisis that menaces the people. 
The available supply throughout the Nation must be augmented. 
Intensified production and proper distribution must be combined 
with control of prices if this crisis and the accompanying distress 
is to be averted: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the Wisconsin State Council of Defense, That the Council 

of National Defense be, and is hereby, respectfully memorialized to 
recommend to and urge upon the President of the United States and the 
Congress the immediate assumption of control by the United States 
Government over the coal mines in the United States and the operation 
of these mines by the Federal Government pursuant to such plan as 1s 
necessary to assure an adequate supply of coal, and to perfect ar- 
rangements for the proper distribution thereof at reasonable prices, 
allowing to the owners of the mines a reasonable return for the coal 
mined and for the use of equipment and facilities. 

I was also in receipt of a similar resolution from the school 
board of Milwaukee, in which they urge that immediate steps 
be taken to prevent this continued uprising in the price of coal. 
I presented this matter to Mr. Hoover, who will be the food ad- 
ministrator for this Government. 

I wish to call attention to another letter which I wrote Mr. 
Hoover in regard to conditions existing in the District of Colum- 
bia: 

At a social meeting of the small farmers of Prince Georges County, 
Md., held last week, one man made the statement that he drove 20 
young hogs to the Bennings Abattoir in the District of Columbia a few 
days ago and that he was offered only 44 cents a wey for the lot and 
that on his way home he paid 35 cents a pound for pork chops. I 
also know of a case of a farmer bringing in several barrels of kale and 
several boxes of head lettuce to the market, and could not sell either 
at 15 cents a barrel or 15 cents a box to the market people. He 
brought them back home and fed them to his hogs; and so many other 
such cases could be cited. I sincerely hope that this information will 
be of service to you. Should you want these people, I can tell you 
how they can be reached, All this right under our nose in the city of 
Washington, 

Il0USE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., June 26, 1917, 
llon. HERBERT C. Hoover, 
Food Adiministrator, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Hoover: Since writing you yesterday I have learned 
of a few more interesting food conditions around Washington and 
which I am pleased to give you. 

_One Francis McKonkey, a farmer in Maryland near the District 

line, brought kale to the market and was unable to get enough to pay 

lor picking, so has plowed it all under now. Another case in Virginia 
where they have allowed peas and strawberries to rot or dry up, 
because it does not pay to pick them. One man says it costs $1.10 

& bushel to pick peas and market them and the best offer he could 

set at the market was $1.25 a bushel, and yet the grocers are charging 

‘0 cents a peck; this is $2.80 a bushel. I understand that the least 

kale sells for is 25 cents a peck, and last year the farmers around the 

steel plant plowed under their kale, canteloupes, and cucumbers; it 
would not pay to pick them for the prices they would get at the 
markets. You might wonder why these farmers don’t sell to the little 
£rocers instead of taking them home and feeding them to the hogs. 

{ understand that the small grocer is afraid to buy from the farmers 

lor fear that they will be blacklisted by the large markets. I think that 

this is a matter that ought to be looked into. 

Why not allow these farmers, they being producers, to peddle their 
porducts to the consumer direct and not hold a high license over his 
head in order to do so? 

_In the city of Milwaukee, my home town, and in fact many other 

cities, they are only too pleased to permit farmers to deliver direct 

to the consumer. ‘This also ought to be looked into. 

I shall try and keep you posted on such matters as soon as I can 
set a line on same. 

lloping that this is the kind of information you want, I am, 

ours, very truly, 
Wat. J. Cary. 
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The Food Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. J. CHARLES 


OF 


LINTILICUM, 


MARYLAND, 
In tHe House or Representatives. 


Tucsday, June 26, 191%, 


On the bill (H. R. 4961) to provide further for the nationa 
defense by encouraging the production, conserving the 
controlling the distribution of food products and fuel. 
Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted Mem 

bers of the House to extend remarks in the Recorp [include x 

letter received by me from the Baltimore Federation Lado 

as follows: 


tv anid 


uri 
ply one 


ip 


DALTIMORE FEDERA' 
Baltimore, 


[ION OF 
Vd 


LABOR, 

June 25, 117. 
IIon. J, CHARLES LINTHICUM, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Sin: I am directed to respectfully advise you that the Baltimor: 
Federation of Labor is very anxious to see the Lever food bill passed 
before July 1, as we feel that this measure will eventually be the means 
of lifting the burden of the high cost of living from the workingman 
and his family. 

We sincerely trust that you use 
sage. Accept our kindest regards. 

Respectfully, yours, 


your influence in behalf of 


its pa 


HieNry PF. 
Seerctaru Baltimore 


LBROENING, 
Federation of Lahe 


Food and Fuel Control. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWARD COOPER, 


OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
In roe House or Represenvarives. 
Saturday, June 


Mr. COOPER of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I have the 
honor to represent in this House a district in West Virginia 
that produces almost one-half of the coal produced in the State, 
and, aS you are aware, West Virginia is second only in the pro- 
duction of coal to the great coal-producing State of Pennsyl- 
vania. Any law written upon the statute books in any way 
affecting the fuel supply of the Nation will, of necessity, be 
felt in the district I represent in this House. 

There are about 1,000 coal mines at this time in the State 
of West Virginia engaged in the production of coal, and many of 
them also in the manufacture of coke. Over 79,000,000 tons of 
coal were produced and over 2,000,000 tons of coke manufac- 
tured for the year 1916. 

There are over 80,000 men directly engaged in the mining of 
coal in West Virginia. 

The very life of the State depends upon the coal industry. 
Over $70,000.000 are annually paid out in pay rolls by the coal 
companies operating in the State. The welfare of the towns, 
cities, and villages is tied up and dependent upon the success 
of the coal business. Every single railway, except a branch of 
the Baltimore & Ohlo Railway Co., was built into the State for 
the purpose of engaging in the transportation of coal, coke, and 
jumber. Over 400 lives are sacrificed annually in the coal mines 
of West: Virginia in order that heat, power, and the light which 
reflects in this Chamber to-day may be given the Nation. 

We do not deny the fact that during the past six months money 
has been made in the mining of coal in West Virginia and else 
where, but we make the assertion that prior to 1917 if the banks 
of the State had called upon the coal companies of West Virginia 
to meet their obligations many of them would have been forced 
into bankruptey. Year after year I have known managers of 
coal companies to be forced to go to the bank and borrow money to 
meet their monthly pay rolls. Confidence only in the superiority 
of West Virginia coal led them to continue to operate their prop 
erties and meet their pressing obligations. 

A coal mine operating in West Virginia to-day, after an ex 
penditure of hundreds of thousands of dollars, and after years of 
unproductiveness, succeeding at last in placing the mine upon an 
earning capacity of 20 per cent to 30 per cent, musf pay its Income 
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tax, its capital-stock tax, and its excess-profits tax before it will 
be allowed to pay a penny in dividends to its stockholders. The 
stockholders of a plant years ago went into a wilderness and by 
foresight, nerve, and energy risked all, and uneovered to the 
world the possibilities hidden away in the hills and mountains 
awaiting man’s thrift and industry to uncover them. The prep- 
erty has been worked for years, the value of it reduced to the 
extent the coal has been mined—you can not mine your coal and 
have it, too, 

In making fair allowances for fair earnings on the capital stock 
of such corporations it is necessary to figure the life of the 
property, and unless the dividends earned will pay a fair return 
on the capital invested and return the capital itself within the 
life of the property the investment would be considered a poor 
one, indeed. The danger of explosions in coal mining, which may 
at any moment wipe out forever the investment of the stock- 
holders in a coal mine, must be taken into consideration when the 
question of fair earnings is considered. Surely a man who has 
heen braving all, risking life, property, everything to make his 
business a success should be given equal and fair consideration 
by his Government. 

We do not feel the coal business should be singled out for 
regulation by the Government any more than the steel business 
should be regulated. And it might be well to consider the regu- 
Jation and fixing of the price of a bale of eotton if you are to 
fix the price of a ton of coal. Personally F have no great objec- 
tion to a maximum price being fixed on the ten of coal, provided 
the price is fixed at the point of preduction and previded the 
price is fair and makes due allowance on account of a state of 
war, increased cost of production by reason of labor costs, and 
cost of mining materials, and the present inefficient labor supply, 
ns the labor supply is net as efficient as it was prior to the war. 
With a constantly decreasing efficiency in the man power em- 
ployed at the mine by reason of the increase in wages paid by the 
operator a condition will result finally in the factor which will 
fix the maximum production of a coal mine. If a miner can 
to-day in six hours earn, by reason of the increase in wages, as 
much as he earned prior to the war in eight hours, he will not, in 
my opinion, work longer than six hours, and will thereby reduce 
the production of all the mines in the country to that extent. 


Instead of an increased wage scale tending to increase produc- 
tion it will decrease production. 

Failure ef the fuel supply is not the result 
develop coal property. 
companies to keep abreast with coal development and furnish 


of failure to 
It is rather the failure of the railway 


the needed equipment to move the coal. Thousands: ef acres 
of the best coal in the world await development in West Vir- 
ginia. Only 2 per cent of the available coal of West Virginia 
has been mined. The coal supply of the State has searcely 
been seratched. 

Tt has been clearly demonstrated within the past year that 
fter all production and consumption regulate prices. When- 
ever an article is searce the article is high; petatoes are scarce 
and potatoes are high. Corn is searee and corn is high; wheat 
is scarce and wheat is high, and even coal has. net inereased 
in price to the consumer much more than wheat has increased, 
and part of the inereased cost of coat is due to the fact that 
everything which goes into the production of a ton of coal 
has inereased in value, in many cases much more than 100 
per cent. FI deny the assertion that any attempt has been 
made by the coal people to restrict the output of coal, In my 
State, which is the second largest. coal-producing State in the 
Union, the production of coal inereased last year over 15,000,000 
tons. The production has not decreased, but. the consumption 
has increased faster than the preduction, and this in the face 
of the faet that the coal operators have expended millions in 
the improvement of their plants and the opening of new 
operations. 

I believe I can state the reason for the present shortage of 
coal. You will remember in 1914 the ceal production of the 
country was in bad shape, Business all over the country was 
vt a low ebb. While the cotton growers were pleading with 
the people to buy a bale of cotten to keep their business frem 
heing destroyed many of the coal operators. were pleading with 
the people to buy a ton of coal to keep their mines frem closing 
down. Many mines closed, and not until after the war was 
declared did they reopen. As soon as the war came and the 
munition plants started to work there was an instant demand 
for fuel. Heavy contracts were taken by the coal people from 
the allies, many of the contracts at low figures. Soon plants 
started their mills on three shifts of eight hours each. Imme- 
diately these plants consumed three times the amount. of fuel 
they consumed when working on a single shift, and the demand 
for coal became more heavy. The manufacture of munitions 
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required the service of thousands of railroad cars, bot! 
haul the rough material to their plants and to transport 
finished material to the seacoast. In a short time a se, 
ear shortage occurred, and the mines suffered the loss oj 
coal cars which should have been kept in the coal trade. \ 
capable of loading 20,000 tons per month were reduced 
tonnage of 15,000 tons per month, as the car service w 
stricted. Prices of coal immediately increased. The 
which had contracted for its supply to run on an eigh; 
basis and was attempting to run its plant 24 hours 
went into the market and offered high prices to sec) 
additional tonnage required. Coal eperators having sold 
coal, many of them for a period of years, at low prices nat 
undertook to secure the higher prices when the contract 
pired. Many coal companies still with long-time, low 
contracts on their books, some of which were constant 
piring held their coal for prices whieh would in the age: 
net the mine a fair margin of profit for its product. 

The cost of production increased with the heavy dema: 
coal. Labor costs inereased in the Pocahontas coal fi 
least 35 per cent. The restricted tonnage by reason of {! 
ure of transportation caused thousands of men to seek em) 
ment elsewhere. Many of the men went to the mu 
plants, the plants that are working from 16 to 24 hours ; 
The great Du Pont powder plant loeated at Hopewell, \; 
city constructed almost in a night, has been working their )! 
since the war on three eight-hour shifts. This plant consu 
great quantities of Pocahontas coal, a consumption entirely 
to the field. Highest wages are paid at the plant, and the |a! 
used about this plant has been drawn to a great extent from ‘| 
eoal fields or from the section of the country the Pocahon 
field depended upon to get its labor supply. Agencies to fur 
labor have sprung up all over the country, and the coal 
erators have expended thousands of dollars attempting to bring 
men into the field with whieh to work their mines. Neighbor 
bidding against neighbor for men has occurred and is still oc- 
eurring daily, and this results in great loss of energy from the 
loss of time consumed in miners moving from one plant t 
another. Every man is constantly looking for and receiving 
offers of better jobs. The unrest of labor is apparent, the hizi 
cost of living contributing to this unrest to @ certain extent 

Material has increased in many eases over 100 per cent. 

Taxes have increased materially, as all the eoal companies 
are ineorperated and pay their execess-profit taxes and incon 
taxes, besides a heavy increase in the State taxes. 

A system of guarding the coal plants has also. sprung vy 
Attempts have been made to destrey some of the largest cual 
tipples in the Pocahontas field and practically all the operating 
companies have found it necessary as a matter ef precaution t 
place heavy guards at the tipples, fans, power houses, aid in 
some eases even in the ceal mines, establishing a patrol of th 
entire coat plant. This all adds to the cost ef a ton of coal 
Recently the Interstate Commerce Commission allowed the rail 
roads to inerease the freight on coal. This also adds its mite 
to the final cost. 

I am not upholding any operator who attempts to exact ex 
oerbitant profits. I aim not in favor of the operator who holds 
his coul free from contract and forces the consumer to pay 
holdup prices. It cam be said te the credit of the operators « 
the Poealiontas coal field that they are living religiously up t 
contracts. Coal contracts are usually made frem year to yeu 
from April 1 to April 1, and in many cases are made tor 
period of five years. I have in mind now a contract 1 closed 
myself four years ago with the Mihwaukee Gas Co, for fiv' 
years, and which runs until April 1 of next year, for 400.0i 
tons. The price for the coal sold under that contract netfeu 
the mine far less than $1 per ton. This contract has been 
filled each year, and we are now making the last year’s ‘!\| 
ments upon this low-price contract. All contracts are /e'ls 
conscientiously filled, operators standing a big loss upon every 
ton of coal shipped upon them; and, as an operator wrifil: 
the other day about these old contracts said: 

Manifestly, if we are to continue in business, this loss must be 
up out of prices now prevailing, which prices are the result entir 
supply and demand; but it must be remembered that wages at 
have been voluntarily increased; that supply and demand has 
prices which permitted this. 

The West Virginia operators may be accused and abused, |)\'' 
no man can accuse them of failing te live up to the sacred 0)! 
gations of their contracts ; and I contend it is unfair to ask ()°') 
to fill their old contracts at ruinous prices and deny them t'" 
privilege of now selling their coal at prevailing prices. ; 

I insert herewith a telegram received to-day from Hon. W" 
Goodykoontz, president of the State Senate of West Virs!! 


Ss 
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which in clear language gives the reasons for the high | 


ces of coal: 

Press dispatches say that the Federal Trade Commission recommends 
+ the Government take over coal mines and operate rail and water 
sportation. It is time for Congress to call a halt upon the wild 
- of a lot of men who have lost their heads. The Government has 
iy enough to do w'thout invading the fields occupied by men and 
itions engaged in th pursuits of civil life. If the step mentioned 
en, where will it end? It will only end when every activity of 
life has been absorbed; coal, oil, gas, iron, cotton, rice, corn, 
uN jumber, and all else will come within bureaucratic control; manu- 
turing, agriculture. seafaring, and commerce will become bound hand 
‘ it by officeholders ignorant to the same extent they think them- 
~jyes wise. What is the trouble with the coal business? The facts are 
The present high prices have stimulated the greatest possible 
ty in the production of coal; little mines are being opened and 
eon) hauled in wagons and iwaded into railroad cars on commercial 
‘lings. Thousands of acres are ready for development. The sole and 
y trouble is the lack of railroad ars. The railways have been allowed 
io increase their rates under promise to buy new equipment, but the new 
equipment has not been forth-oming. Let the Federal Commerce Com- 
jon compel the railreads to supply additional equipment to open 
es for new development and to require railroad officers and agents 
to dispose of their stock in coal-mining companies and coal-selling 
igencies, and it will not be long until the price of coal will recede to 

; normal figure. We do not want this country Germanized. 


Lack of transportation for coal, in my opinion, is the real cause 
to-day of the high prices of fuel. The production of coal for 
1916 in the Nation increased over 66,000,000 tons over the year 
1915, and, in my opinion, the production of 1917 will show a big 
decrease over 1916, unless the railways adopt a better system 
of handling their transnortation of coal. I have before me re- 
ports from eight coal companies in West Virginia in which I am 
nterested, which show that for the first five months of this year 
there is a net shortage of 71,915 tons of coal and 5,411 tons of 
coke as compared with shipments for the same months in 1916. 
The car supply has been the worst we have experienced in years: 
operators begging for cars, men demanding work, and customers 


no transportatton to give relief at the point of production or con- 
¢umption. 

If the decrease in production above indicated is general all over 
the State, and I feet warranted in assuming it is, then we are 
forced to the conclusion, there being 1,000 mines in the State, 
the production of the first five months of 1917 as compared with 
1916 has decreased 9,000,000 tons; at this rate of decrease the 
shipments from the State for 1917 as compared with 1916 would 
be 20,000,000 tons less. 

The new operations in the State developed since 1916 will 
make up some of this shortage, but the facts remain that there 
is 2 heavy decrease in the production of the existing collieries 
and cars which could and would have been loaded by the exist- 
ing collieries have been diverted to the new collieries. Instead 
of new cars being built by the railroads of the State fur the 
new development, few additional cars have been added to the 
equipment of the railroads, and those already in business have 
been compelled to remain idle while new operations were given 
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ments; but so far, I am frank to say, we can not see any evi- 
dence of better coal-car supply. ; 

Mr. Speaker, the price of coal to-day is fixed by the consumer, 
the consumers bidding against each other, 
shortage of coal, primarily caused by the grent transporta- 
tion companies of this country being unable to handle the 
freights of the country, and, secondly, on account of the in- 
creased consumption caused by munition plants working from 
16 to 24 hours per day and thereby requiring two and, in many 
causes, three times as much coal as they heretofore required 
This unprecedented demand has continued for the past year or 
more and can only be met by full transportation of coal. West 
Virginia can easily increase the production of coal 25,000,000 
tons per year, and do it now. A full car service at the mines in 
West Virginia, without the opening of another mine, will give 
the Nation at least 25,000,000 more tons of coal for 1917 than 
we produced in 1916. We increased our production over 
15,000,000 tons in 1916 over 1915, and with a full car supply 
can readily increase the production over 1916 25,000,000, and 
this in face of the fact that one-half of the year of 1917 is gone. 
The commissions established here for the purpose of doing 


and this, due to a 


| things can get results, and get results quickly, if they will give 


coal the right of way, and give us cars; cars and more coal cars 
at the mines; and the price of coal will within a few weeks 
drop less than $2 per ton at the mines. Recently the railroads 
were allowed to increase their rates on the plea that they 
needed new equipment. They are taking the increased rates, 
but their service is demoralized and the new equipment is not 


| yet in sight. 


The 1,000,000 men who are to-day employed in the coal indus- 
try of the Nation, furnishing over 60 per cent of the freight 
traffic of the country, which coal furnishes the power to drive 


| the wheels of industry, are under the management of as 
threatening litigation unless contracts were complied with, and | 


intelligent class of men as we have in this country. Tempo- 
rarily. the price of fuel is high: but when we think of the long, 
long, lean years which have marked the life of the coul industry 
of the country we should remember it is due to the low price of 
coal that has cost the lives of over 3,000 coal miners per yenr, 
and this sacrifice is in the main due to the consumer, who has 
driven a hard bargain for his fuel supply. Low prices for coal 
cause low efficiency in operation and low wages to the miner, 
thereby reducing the standard of wages we all boast about when 
talking to the toilers at home. 

Government control, regulation, and even operation of coal 
mines are offered as a cure for the present high fuel prices. I 
would like some man to tell me what branch of public service 
the Government operates cheaply? Has it not rather been the 
experience of the public that under Government operation ex- 


| travagance and waste prevail? The men in charge of the coal 


a proper share of the available equipment. To epen new mines | 


will not give any relief. New development only hinders car 
service. - Quicker and heavier loading could be secured by clos- 
ing down some of the small mines, but this would not be prac- 
tical or fair to the small shipper. 
tons per year is easily within the limits of the mines of West 
Virginia producing coal to-day. 


We have never had a chance to show what we ean do, and 
long for the opportunity and wait the hour when we can show 
to the world what can be accomplished in producing tonnage 
from the mines of West Virginia. 
quick relief in needed coal, and, production being greater than 
consumption, will soon force prices to normal. 

Stutements received show that for the month of January 
one of the above-mentioned mines worked an average of 18 
days; February, 12 days; March, 18 days; April, 15 days; and 
May, 17 days. The performance at this mine is about the 
average performance of the whole Pocahontas district, as the 
‘llotment of cars is on the loading-capacity basis. This restric- 
Hon of tonnage caused by failure of transportation is, in my 
Opinion, responsible for the increase in the cost of fuel to a 
Very large extent. The small number of operating days increases 
the cost of production at the mine; the same overhead charges 
have to be paid whether the production is great or small. A 
lunes ability to increase production is also dependent upon the 
car supply. Miners will not remain at a mine unless given a 


reasonable number of working days each month, and certainly 
Ho hew labor can oe secured unless work is promised. 

We have from time to time noted the rulings handed down by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and the Council of Na- 
tonal Defense, having for their purpose the expedition of ship- 


ir Give the mines of West Vir- | 
ginia an adequate and certain car supply and the coal operators | 
of West Virginia will not fail the Nation in its hour of need. | 


A production of 125,000 000 | 





— 


| future. 


plants of the Nation, as a rule, are men who have grown up 
in the business. They have in many cases been promoted to 
managers after serving their time as trapper boys, mule drivers, 
coal diggers. mine foremen, and superintendents. Many of them 
are mining engineers. Their mines are laid out and operated 


with a care equal to the operation of a railway. In order to 
produce maximum efficiency no attempt is made fer a great 
number of years to produce large quantities of coal. A small 


tonnage is rather preferred in order to conserve the property 
and in the end show a 90 per cent recovery of the available coal 
in the mine. 

Mine maps are looked upon with pride by competent and care- 
ful managers. It is nov altogether the amount of money carned 
from a property, which is the aim of the careful mine manager, 


| but rather how few tons of coal have been cestroyed in the op- 
The Nation will be given 


eration of the mine, and the low percentage of loss of life per ton 
of coal extracted from the mine, that is the pride of the manager. 

To turn over to the Government of this Nation the operation 
of the coal mines of the country would simply result in ruin to 
the largest industry we have. We all believe in conservation of 
property, but this would mean absolute destruction of proper- 
ties. The men appointed te take charge of and operate the 
properties would feel called upon to show their abil.ty to do 
things at once; no regard whatever would be taken of the 
Properties to-day which have been developed under 2 
system looking only to the future for profits would be subjected 
to a system of hogging which would in a few months make the 
property utterly worthless as a paying mining proposition. ‘The 
work of thousands of the best mining men of our country, who 
have spent years in development and study of their particular 
mine’, would be sacrificed to the greed of the appointee to show 
quick production. 

I realize the fact it is America against Germany ; that we are at 
war and must win at any and all cost; but as careful business 
men let us not attempt to do something by legislation which in 
the end can not be but a complete failure in practice. 
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reserve in the country. That long since left the hands of the Lincoln's broad view of government is soon going to be realiy, 
producers and was shipped to the allies in Europe. What we | in all the half-free countries of Europe. While England is : 
have to deal with in a practical way is the crop now producing | from being a despotism, the Empire is nevertheless an ay! 
und soon to be harvested, and not with what it has been stated | racy with hereditary rights and entailments, and is theres, 
we have, for we do not have a surplus beyond our own immediate | only half free. It is the same with Germany, but with « 
needs, Just so the provisions of this bill strike at the root of | more centralized power. Spain, Italy, Norway, Sweden, {] 
the trouble and bring about lower prices for products necessary | land, Bulgaria, and a few more are on this half-free and }): 
io sustain human life, which we all believe, if efficiently and } slave list. And it was Lincoln who said of this country that 
properly administered, will begin and end with the speculator | could not endure half slave and half free. It was Dr. J. 
and the man who hoards. Furthermore, it will in nowise affect | Howard Harris, of Bucknell University, in presenting his ins) 
the farmer, who has not been getting anything like the prices | ing theme under the caption of “ The World’s Spiritual Cou 
charged the ultimate consumer on account of the avarice of the | wealth,” who declared that “in government if any are to |, 
speculator. It is all a very short horse to curry and the bull’s- | free and safe then all must be free and safe.” This sentir) 
eye of the situation is plainly visible, only by this legislation we | is as practical as it is immortal, and we see it working out to-j 
want to get the right man and get him speedily—and that man is } in the blood-soaked trenches of Europe. 
not the farmer but the food speculator, the pirate who fixes There can be no continued or prolonged halfway busir: 
prices, about self-government or individual sovereignty. The worl:! 
I wish to file with my remarks two articles I recently con- | not going to absorb the ideas of centralized but liberalized 
tributed to the Lewisburg (1’a.) Saturday News: power through the agency of limited monarchies or cons: 
PLACING THE BLAME, tional monarchies which the Cecil Rhodes and Andrew ¢ 
og ttterzing to our files of 25 years ago, we ona that at peat time butter negie free-scholarship funds only mask, and which are real 
per doeen. lard 10 ‘conta oer pound, potatoes 40 cents per Sushel, ham bribe to promote support ees intellectuals. Truly ” 
14 cents, shoulder 10 cents per pound, sides 10 cents, and flour 70 cents | © ho is subject to the will of a ministry or a parliament is mer 
per one-eighth barrel. Ten years previous to that time butter was | a puppet, but where there is hereditary monarchy or kings! 
selling for 12 cents per pound and eggs sold for 10 cents per dozen. with entailment laws and hereditary rights and privileges 1) 
The above sounds quite reasonable when compared with the prices of | _ r ees 
these commodities to-day or as given before the Senate committee on | YOu have aristocracy and autocracy and the plebeian unde: 
Tuesday by “Some Hoover,” as the much-vaunted food dictator has | government, and the class distinction is too apparent to adniit 
been characterized by Senator Rexep, the Democratic antifood-price leg- any argument on the subject. 


islator in the upper branch of Congress. Hoover does not go back 20 Yh 8, : Seon i : 
years to find what has been done by the middlemen, or food pirates, This half-slavery business was brought about with the dow) 


but compares to-day’s prices with the prices prevailing four months ago, | fall of absolutism as a consequence of the French Revolu 


and he figures the increase to be 51 per cent. This increase is on top | ¢ ‘ role . ° So ° aia a ea 
of a still greater increase which took place following the campaign of me » be ss eee the oe a ; 
1912, when the Democratic slogan was, “ We'll bring down the cost of | NAaDOD DOsses. ut all this is apparently booked to climb tv 


living.” the royal perch with the crown and scepter relegated to || 


There can be no question about a piratical sort of regulating now | myseum of novel and obsolete antiquities. This year the worl) 
going on to keep rices at the highest point the people can pay for , - 5 z a ae ad hig 
something to ae ona it is just as aeohaha’ Ghak the ee who 0 is being reminded of what Martin Luther did about arbitra 


raises the produce has not been getting even a share of this increase | power four centuries ago, and now for real freedom of thows! 


commensurate with the increase in the cost to him of producing food- . . 7 cing ° » foo 
stuff during recent years, and especially since the war started and the re repay ge o ee eee ok rule 
munition factories have commandeered all excess labor at high wages. Ssh idea that a King can rule a people bette i y can ru 
To win the war the people are ready to go on short rations and suffer | themselves the end seems near. We have seen all sorts of !« 
( 


in many ways, but the mistake should not be made in this regulatory , " Tact? ° st s s. and 
program with respect to consumption by striking at the wrong end of spangled royalty in Washington during the past six months, 


the dilemma—the farmer. The farmer should be protected in his | they are about the only down-and-out people we have little })ii 
rights to the benefits of a war-stimulated market, while the increased | for. ‘These world paupers coming to the great American dei 
cost of pteneng must be taken into consideration just as all this is racy for help to prop up the tottering thrones of Europe was 


given allowance in every other branch of business. But the farmer is ts ee Rae , eae ee 

not the man who needs regulating, for he pretty generally sells when he | Wasted voyage, for after this war we predict another revolu 

-~ ont 9 Scene ie maeiietin dint bee ee tion that will upset and forever destroy every throne in Euroy. 
The fellow to , and hit hard, is the food speculator, the man : a Th; roar 9 

buys wheat at $1.25 and holds it in the elevators for a dollar p beginning on the banks of the — and ve ie 

and the man who buys milk at 5 cents per quart and sells it ove Bosphorus and all around the altic Sea. le people are hi 

city restaurant counter at 40 cents per quart. The same cha going to ever again engage in such a war for they will not :! 


gets hold of the beef, pork, lamb, and lard supply and the public , . = . . s ‘ § ae 

the squeeze and the farmer unjustly gets the blame. any privileged, divine right araee shape — 4 bar 
If the President and Hoover are earnestly after the speculator and | and fraudulent usurpation through the easy name of “li! 

a, _ = them g° ° it, _ Pa wa poone them in thelr monarchy,” or “ constitutional monarchy,” as to make them 

efforts to reduce the cost 0 ving; bu ey design to regulate the are 8 e fot 

farmer they will miss their mark, discourage production, and lcad us victims of secret treaties, and be led into a 

inte more trouble than “ keeping the country out of war.” holiday of brutal emperors, kings, and ministries. 


“REMITTANCE MEN” COULD PRODUCE AN ABUNDANCE OF FOOD. The king-governed countries of Europe have been a fii 


Although England is being harassed on land and sea as never before | in accomplishing equality for mankind, and they are doome:| { 
in her br miaat eens of as on8 okey So ae a. .—— an early and well-deserved eclipse. Then will follow freed: 
by alliance and otherwise, there are said to be in the United States at | , i , thie >} supplant. tl 
this time 500,000 British slackers, or as the English term desig- and genuine indiv idual sovereignty ne will wr i Jo , 
nates them, “remittance men.” When the war {a Europe commenced to | inhumanity which has for ages caused the masses to bend \ 
jook serious these “remittance men” jumped the reservation and got | the burdens and sorrows imposed ‘by self-appointed rulers. 
as far away as possible from the trenches in France, coming here and 
locating in remote parts of British Columbia and other English de- -——: 
pendencies where they receive remittances from home. 

The New York American in an editorial of marked vigorous protest calls Food Control. 
upon Great Britain to first conscript these slackers and hundreds of thou- 
sands more - aan, a —— —_ ge ag ey one — 

American soldier be allowed to go to Europe to fig Sngland’s battles rh > 1 ro 

and thereby save not democracy but England’s hereditary throne and EXT EN SION OF REMARKS 

feudal aristocracy. Since England has not invoked conscription to 

save herself, the American can hot see the Justice of sending conscripted oF 

American armies to the trenches when hundreds of thousands of English- ’ 
men are available, and who, if they all went to the front, could beat i O N M U RR A b 3 Hi U LBERT. 
down the Kaiser’s forces and bring peace without the sacrifice of ane ? os 

American man power. OF NEW YORK, 

This oouetes has shown an eager willingness to help make the world 
safe and join in everywhere establishing the right of the people to rule. In THE Howser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
money is pe ot 6 —_ = ae an the final blow, and " 

America w e felt in the cleaning up o sers and despots of the 7 2 7 

—. divine = ae a ee. but iy oer the ieuoaiean believes Wednesday, June 27, 1917. 

would be a good time for England to get into the conscription business " ° . - 

and bring back home to fight these 500,000 English “ penuittnnes men” Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my) 
in the United Btates, and 2 million, or more, in Canada and other | marks in the Recorp I include a telegram just received fv 
British possessions, while merica is preparing to save her from > , Now York - 

annihilation by Germany. the mayor of the city of New York: 

The allies alone are beaten, but the United States can save them and New York, June 26, 1°! 
be at the council table when peace terms are made, and in such a com- | ITon, MURRAY HULBERT, 
nas Lng - as es owe ae ee ae Semeny. Corvia, House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 
and Greece their only chance of casting o eir kings and roya " ‘ New Y: 
privileged bosses. But there should be no “ slacker ’’ or f remittance ”’ en gee ae comuarveiten - Smcut pos ay, re pie of amie hi 
nations among those seeking this freedom or democracy, least among oan ih And themasives te a. Giteult position next winter, reipert 
them ence werld-Gominant aus ‘proud Sagas. of New York City will depend upon the application of a national pros: 

THE DOOM OF MONARCHY, of food conservation. The government of this city will voluntarily «oop 

The divine right of any man to control the action of any other | #te with the National Government in every possitle way, putt tain 


: *nesident Wilson an 
man against his will is a fallacy which is riding to oblivion anion ue Ge teccneueane Ge Coen of the Lever bill. 


over the battle fields of Europe. Joun Purroy MircHer, Mayor. 
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, Bill (H. R. 4961) to Provide for the Controlling and | adoption of 1 
Distribution of Food Products and Fuel. c sh in my est , ty | 
a rests upon the sl ; 
. ieink ane resen a, | Ladustry of Calit 
in referen » the am I Mr. Keating | Committee decided to 1 { \ \Ir 
pting labor organization } Keating, of Colorado, v h bo 
-———— | organizations of this vy 1 ; 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS | of the Clayton antitrust la W t 
“ vl rol bill re p by t 
being rather in conflict ( ( 
HON. JOHN I. NOLAN, ey eee ee ee 
; 1avor Organization na ( 
OF CALIFORNIA, | to hi t! Keating du te 
Ix tuk House or Represen VES, | Hoover's letter to the cha the ¢ 
| ture; but notwithst g this fact, the « 
Salurday, June , FSET. mittee, Mr. Li 
NOLAN. Mr. Speaker, I voted for the Lever bill, H. R. | Ue Keating ; the | t 
ecause the time had come in this country, in my estima- uid not | : 
{ yhen the Government has to step in and protect the cor a > a ; 
: } Pe y . trie : } f } . 6 and 20 of the Clayt t \ 
from the food speculator and the food pirate. I have} °° 7; ae 
, ly expressed my views during the debate on this bill on | “OY SSS) ent ACCOR ed . 
{ particular phase of the measure at some lengtl I wish a? a ae tr ‘ 
{ ifine myself to sect 13 of the ori al bill as reported by | “V0. 28 SS a a 
mmittee and the tilled Bar y and Webb amendments. rice i ‘, ee es 
( ally the provision as reported by the committee, if adopted tics, whethel ; 
passed by the House, would | placed in the hands of the | SCUlon siven the ACI 
ient of the United Stat X ‘e and r the 1 to him nd h 1 I In 
pul se OL COD erving our food iy, to prohibit . ¥ owt the és . ! 
the of grain and other cereals the n ufacture of alco- | aii UES | wit t 
l beverages which, in the judg it of tho that hay riven rt | ce led tl 3 
t \d-control question carefu tudy, was far as we] I a dy enat : 
vuld have legislated on this important question the special poe reas ' ' 
of Congress We would have left this matter to the dis and E , . ls 
of the President and the gentlemen having the admit to prohibition. I voted for th lt be r | 
P tha | stieiita: Vessel tee) ody aan pn ciate, ware lian Mr. Hoover's admini tion | st 
t n of this important law in charge—the fair way, I believe, } ; ; ee . 
' ttle the question of war prohibition- and we could safely | ° a “na e the pre ad og O} cca ' 
! left the question of national prohibition to the determina- | 7 sinal intention of he bi l, I pported it 
tion of Congress in normal times, when the question of the sub- | we ts to s tl m 45 and the disr , 
D on of a constitutional amendment could be met fairly and | ?0r-eXemption amendments 
squarely and every angle thoroughly debated and settled to the | —-———_- ~ - 
tisfaction of both sides. Silt-Diversion Works at Los angeles and Long Beach 
Tl important question received little or no consideration Harbors 
v the so-called prohibition amendments were adopted by ene ; 
tl ommittee. They were debated hurriedly and with only a a 
few hours’ discussion. The question of revenue was given | EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
no consideration at all. The average advocate of prohibition, | 
whether in or out of Congress or whether in time of war or | J a ; —s 
in time of peace, offers no substitute for the internal-revenue | i] () N ‘ H Ky N R \ Li ()S B () RR \ ht) . 
tax on wine, beer, and liquors, and while they might justify OF CALIFORNIA 
their position in normal or peace times they have no logical ; ; sa 
reason to’'advance for the wiping out of about $450,000,000 of IN ne Hows! R Vivi 
revenue without any suggestion in the form of a substitute - ; 
The question that this House and the Senate will have to l 
decide in a short time, provided the prohibition, sections H. R. 4 
ed by the House are adopted, is where this additional | enn enna ee _ : 
$450,000,000 of revenue is coming from. The Ways and Meat Mr. OSBORNE. Mr. Sp 
Committee of the House and the Finance Committee of the ranted to extend my ! PKS ‘ 
Senate say they do not know. Will the prohibitionists tell us? | offer a v comments on the follo 
The people are staggering under high costs now, a the and harbors bill (H. R. 4285) 
will be staggering under additional tax burdens shortly, and L Ange! Harbor, Cal.: I 
it looks as if these taxes will be direct and will fall on the | RT? ad alan be : ns 
Shoulders gf the consumers, who getting little or no con- | Gitio; fe rth in io g j / 
sideration now, and if the present condition continues along | shall | curred by the United Stat ng 
With the House provision contained in section 13 they will | (°F! of this Im} e- ( 
receive less, as undoubtedly there will be further effort made b the Secretary of War f cy iam of ated bee 
to raise taxes on the products that the ordinary man consumes, y the river and har! t appro 7, 191 
and this has already been started by levying taxes on tea, | 0! Ange Long Beach | u —— 
coffee, sugar, and other commodities. Se hhetes aon etnind’ ‘ito ‘ i" I d 
: The Lenroot amendment, proposed by the gentleman from Provided, Vhat such 1 ner tota 
Wisconsin, who is himself in favor of prohibition, would have | the work to the United © 
exempted light wines and beer and confined the Barkley amend- In the extension of remarks of the gentleman from W ( 
ment to whisky and other distilled spirits. This amendment Mr. rear], published in the Append to the Con 
was defeated in Committee of the Whole by a few votes. I | Record, upon the current bill, this i 1 it 
Supported this amendment and was in hopes that it would | grounds: 
carry. It would have given the people of this country an oppor- 1. That it is a land-reclamation proje 
tunity to have consumed beverages of very little alcoholi: 2. That the improvement contempl es lo 
content and probably have gone a great ways during the war | “to protect a community trom i I 
to eventually solve this liquor problem. ‘The State of Cali- | with “ plan D” of House Document No. 46 
fornia was vitally interested in the Lenroot amendment, as| Briefly, I will reply as follows: 
the wine industry of our State, which represents an investinent As to the first claim, as heretofore T h 
of $150,000,000, will be wiped out completely and without notice | it has no foundation whatever, and the only al hat J 
if the Barkley amendment prevails. One fact stands out in | been made in advocacy of that elaim is based upon a ni a 
connection with the Lenroot amendment: At least.two Members | standing of the nature of the project, eh I sha v 


Of the California delegation voted and worked 


against 


the 


“x plain, 


‘ 





As to the second claim, it entirely is based on a misunder- 
standing. Instead of carrying out a project in conformity with 
plan D, which is vigorously opposed by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin |Mr. Frear], the provision of the paragraph is for 
the exclusive purpose of permitting the Chief of Engineers, with 
the approval of the Secretary of War, to do away with plan D 
altogether and to substitute a new plan, which is fully set 
forth in Document No. 9, Sixty-fourth Congress, second session. 
The argument based upon the objectionable features of plan D 
is therefore not applicable to the proviso, which is directed to 
the rejection of that plan and the substitution of another which 
does away with those objectionable features. 

The fact is that the legislation intended to affect silt diversion 
is not embraced in this bill at all, but is already a law. It was 
a part of the previous river and harbor bill, approved July 27, 
1916. The only way in which this bill touches this subject is in 
this proviso, permitting a modification of this plan D, as stated. 

The conditions at Los Angeles and Long Beach Harbors which 
necessitated their protection from silt brought down in seasonal 
floods, are as follows: 

The Los Angeles and San Gabriel Rivers, which, with their 
tributaries, have their rise in the Sierra Madre Mountains, take 
their course southerly across the costal plain and discharge in 
the bays bordering the Pacific. Ordinarily their discharge is 
light, but quite frequently a year comes when there are extraor- 
dinary rainfalls, and these rivers carry an enormous volume of 
water, and, tearing out of their ill-defined channels, rip up the 
rich alluvial lands and bear millions of tons of silt into the bays 
fliong the ocean. A large part of this silt is discharged into 
Long Beach Harbor, but in seasons of very high water it breaks 
over into Los Angeles Harbor and deposits hundreds of thou- 
sands of tons of silt which later have to be dredged out at Gov- 
ernment expense. These floods do not occur every year, but the 
Corps of Engineers estimate that upon an average it costs 
$80,000 per annum to remove the silt. 

The Board of Engineers and the various district officers of 
the Corps of Engineers located at Los Angeles Harbor have 
devoted much consideration to means of obviating this recurring 
filling up of the harbor, and the matter was taken up with the 
local authorities of Los Angeles County. The people of the 
county were as greatly concerned about the ravages of the 
floods, in destroying lands and crops, as the Engineer Corps 
was disturbed about the harbor. This resulted in the forma- 
tion of the Flood Control Board of Engineers, who formulated 
a plan to cover both objects. The county handles the floods 
down to a point where they naturally concentrate, at Dominguez, 
about 6 miles from the ocean. The National Government has 
nothing to do with the flood-control plan above that point. 
3elow that point the Government project commences and com- 
prises a straight channel to the sea, where the silt will be car- 
ried, avoiding both Los Angeles and Long Beach Harbors, thus 
avoiding in future the expenditure of $80,000 per year for 
dredging out silt. 

The estimated cost is the same as that of plan D, the con- 
struction being more solid and the excavations more extensive 
than were required by plan D, which, however, was of two or 
three times greater length; the estimated cost being $1,080,000, 
of which $500,000 was appropriated in the bill of last year. A 
condition imposed was that the local authorities should provide 
rights of way for the project, build bridges, assume responsi- 
bility for all damages, and maintain the silt-diversion works 
after their construction. The estimated cost of these provisions 
are equal to the cost of the Government work. Los Angeles 
County called an election last fall and voted bonds to the 
amount of $4,450,000, of which $1,080,000 is for the purpose of 
meeting the conditicns imposed in the Government appropria- 
tion. In addition, the Legislature of the State of California 
at its session last winter—a contest of the bond election having 
been instituted—made a provision to cover the Government 
condition and an immediate appropriation of $250,000, which is 
now available. 

It will thus be seen that Los Angeles County, and not the Na- 
tional Government, is conducting the flood-control features of 
this necessarily combined project, and the Government expendi- 
tures are confined absolutely to the protection of the two har- 
bors from shoaling and possible destruction by silt. A saving 
of $80,000 per year for dredging the annual accumulation of 
silt from Los Angeles Harbor alone would pay fer the entire 
project in 14 years. 

When the gentleman from Wisconsin and the minority of the 
committee assumed that “there were evidences of a reclama- 
tion scheme,” I believe that they confused the county flood- 
control plan with the Government project. In fact, the acting 
chairman of the minority, the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Treapway], absolved the silt-diversion project from the 
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“reclamation-scheme ” charge in his remarks on June 19, whir 
were, in part, as follows: 

Mr. Treapway. Mr. Chairman, I want particularly to address m)\ 
in the few minutes that I have to the remarks of the gentleman f; 
California [Mr. OsBoRNE]. ‘The gentleman takes exception to certs, 
statements made in ‘ine minority report. I have conversed with | 
and with other gentlemen from California in reference to that s| 
ment. I am inclined to think that the sentence to which he refers 
applied to Los Angeles is somewhat of a confusion and was not 
tended by the writer of that portion of the minority report to ref; 
the project carried in this bill. I am very glad, indeed, as one of 
signers of the minority report, to make this statement. I think 
due to the gentleman from California that I should make it. 

s > . s e s . 
Therefore, so far as the statement in the minority report is 
cerned, so far as I had anything to do with signing it, I am g);i 
this time to have the opportunity of withdrawing any referen 
0g cca or to Los Angeles Harbor projects as they appea 

1e . 


As to the relation between Los Angeles and Long Beach || 
bors to the subject of national defense, it may be said thi: 
the present time eight steel ships, of 8,800 tons each, have | 
contracted for by Gen, Goethals at Los Angeles Harbor, aii ; 
now in course of construction, besides several wooden ships. \; 
Long Beach Harbor five submarines are now being built for 
National Government. Los Angeles Harbor handles more | 
ber than does the port of New York or any other port in 
United States. I sincerely believe that the preservation of - 
ports have a direct connection with the national defense. 


Conservation of Food and Fuel. 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN R. CONNELLY 


OF KANSAS, 
In tHe Hovsr or Representatives, 
Saturday, June 23, 1917. 


Mr. CONNELLY of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate the 
magnitude of the power invested by this act, and I shall vote 
for it largely because it is a powerful measure and carries wit!) 
it the potency to bring results. The conditions that demand 
the passing of some legislation are so pressing and so imperatiy: 
that we can ill afford to hesitate. I appreciate that there is 
and has been much said about the high cost of living that has 
not been advisable to say, although it is a matter that comes 
very near to every citizen of moderate means in the country 
In order to make their arguments forceful, some of the very 
able gentlemen who have spoken have predicted riots «an 
revolutions and resistance to law. This is not a good argument 
to make in this Chamber, because of the few people who t:ke 
such statements without understanding that they are meani 
largely as argument and not to be taken too seriously. I «lo 
not believe all that is said in the newspapers of the day alout 
the actions and abuses of the food situation. I do not doublt 
that there have been some abuses, and I am in favor of such 
legislation as will make these abuses, such as they are, 
possible. But there is a disposition in times like these for each 
fellow who writes, and each fellow who speaks, to say sone 
thing more impressive about conditions than the other fellows 
who have written and spoken, and oftentimes actual practices 
while bad enough, are made to appear even worse than tlic) 
really are. . 

I feel that people will expect too much from the legisla 
that can be enacted here and will therefore be disappoint! 
Every thinking person knows that there are many reasons | 
high prices in foodstuffs and all other commodities other t! 
the reason that speculators are engaged in the nefarious |) 
ness of augmenting the evil. The world has more men eng::'' 
in destruction and fewer in the work of construction perl 
than at any time since history began. The work of organiz 
and equipping great bodies of men in the field for war activit 
demands the expenditure of vast sums of money. This mo! 
is raised and spent with less thought of prices than for the }) 
pose of securing the things needful. There perhaps has ne) 
been a time in the history of the world, and certainly ot 
this country, when money was cheaper or greater in volu! 
than it is right now. We are making an effort to get food a! 
supplies to our allies, and some of this is being destroyed by t! 
submarines of the enemy. The workmen from the farms 2! 
fields and gardens where the granaries of the world are to !) 
replenished are lured away to factories and mills where high 
wages await them than they can get on the farms. Last year 
crops of materials out of which bread is made were much slo! 
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of the normal, and the crop now just maturing gives promise of 
increasing this shortage several millions of bushels. 


and these things will continue to work on the economic condi- 
tion regardless of any legislation that may be passed here, 

I want to help pass this bill and any other bill that promises 
to relieve the people of moderate means and the poor people 
of the country from the burdens that are weighing heavily upon 
them; but I doubt the wisdom or the patriotism of trying to 
exaggerate the benefits that can be brought by legislation. It 
is the duty of every patriot to tell the truth to the people and 
ask them to meet conditions as they are to the best of their 
ability. In a recent issue of a leading newspaper it was an- 
nounced that potatoes that were selling at retail for $3 per 
bushel were being bought a few miles away at half that price, 
and this was given as an argument that Congress should hasten 
food legislation. Of course, every thinking person knew that 
the statement was not true and that it was made with the sole 
purpose of creating discontent and a disposition to censure 
Congress among the people who happened to read such state- 
ments and who were credulous enough to believe them. The 
statement was corrected in a later edition of the paper, but it 
had created an impression in the minds of many that Congress 
was derelict and was to a considerable extent to blame. These 
are not good times for the activities of the demagogue. In 
times when the sentiments of the country are normal they do 
but little harm, but in times when it is essential that every 
patriot shall feel in his heart that he wants to be the best eiti- 
zen and the most loyal patriot possible it is unfortunate that 
we have the few who try to sow the seeds of hatred and distrust 
of the Government in the hearts of good people by clamorous 
demands upon Congress for laws that are described as panaceas 
for all ills, when in fact there are no such laws, and by the very 
nature of things there can not be. 

Mr. Speaker, in times of peace and quiet I have my doubts 
about the merits of some of the measures advocated by those 
who belong to other parties than the one that I choose to be a 
member of. I have always contended for certain principles and 
ideas that I believed were essential to the greatest good to the 
vreatest number of my fellow citizens; but even in peace times 
1 have never permitted myself to believe that men of other 
parties were not just as loyal, just as honest, and just as 
patriotic as were those who agreed with the ideas that I be- 
lieved best. Now that we are in war, I know that the great 
people of the country, regardless of the party that they be- 
lieve best serves them in government, are willing to lay these 
things aside until there is a better time to again take them up 
and contend for them. I am persuaded that the little partisan 
group of men in Congress and out of Congress are not repre- 
sentative of any great number of people. 

I have listened with some regret to the efforts that have been 
made by the few here to array the country people and the city 
people against each other. Some have felt that this bill was 
made too favorable to the farmer, and that he is selected as 


the man for certain favors in this legislation. I represent 
almost purely a farming district. I represent, perhaps, as 


many organized farmers as any man in the House, and yet I 
heve not received one letter from one farmer or farmers’ or- 
ganization asking for any legislation favorable to the farmer. 
TLey are not asking for the favors that would appear to be 
given them in this bill. A few weeks ago this Congress passed 
a law giving to the shipbuilders certain bonuses, which amount- 
ed to several millions of dollars, in order to persuade them to 
make greater efforts to prepare ships for this emergency. It 
was not intended as a gift by Congress, but it was considered a 
good way to get results. This bill tries to go to the farmer and 
give him some incentive to exert more energy with more assur- 
ance. It is not intended as a special favor to the farmer, 
and he is not asking for special favors. It is intended to make 
the food supply of the country more adequate and more cer- 
tain, and it is unfortunate that some people who failed to ques- 
tion the motive of the Government in giving millions to the ship- 
builders should have so readily discovered the evils in this 
bill which is directed to encourage the farmer. 

The bill is intended to discourage the illegitimate charges 
of the food speculator. It is intended to shield the poor people 
of the country, who find that their ability to feed and care for 
themselves is becoming a matter of concern, and they believe 
that prices have been unduly increased by agencies that have 
Sought to make profits out of the necessaries of life unduly. 
It is intended to discourage the activities of the fellow who 
would stand between the producer and the consumer and levy 
a toll that can not be defended in any of the legitimate trans- 
actions of trade. It is intended to encourage production and 
discourage price fixing. It has not been framed with the pur- 
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These are some of the things that increase the cost of living, | 
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or in the legitimate activities of distribution 
no honest man should be 
no crook should be shown merey. 

Mr. Speaker, there is little to be gained in such times as these 
by those who put in much time finding fault with the Govern- 
ment. It is probable that Congress will make mistakes and 
that the President will make mistakes. No Congress or Pres- 
ident could fail to make a few. But I believe there is every 
Cisposition on the part of Congress to find out what is best and 
then to do it. I believe that the President has no ambitious 
other than that wholesome ambition to follow the convictions 
that he nas formed, with an honest motive live the very highest 
life of a patriotic citizen. These are new conditions to every 
Member of Congress and to the President. They are called upon 
to sail uncharted seas and to travel along roads where no well- 
beaten path marks the course to pursue in their efforts to serve 
the country. 

I am of the opinion that practically every Member of Con- 
gress, aS well as the President, is striving to serve his country 
well. They should receive as little censure and their actions 
should be viewed with as great charity as is possible, and I have 
no doubt that this will be done. It is felly to expect that they 
Will not make mistakes. Mistakes are made by those in author- 
ity as well as by those out of authority. It is the common lot 
of men to find that at times their judgment is at fault. 

I have been impressed with the splendid loyalty of the people of 
the country. I believe that the average citizen is impressed with 
the gravity of the situation in which the country finds itself, 
and each one, almost without exception, wants to accord to his 
Government the full measure of loyalty. I believe that the 
heart of the people is true. They realize that this war means 
what every other war since the beginning of time has meant. 
It means sacrifice and suffering. It means hardships for the 
men in battle line and heartaches for the ones at home. It 
means misdirected energies and a concentration of responsibil- 
ities. But whatever it means, whatever the sacrifices neces- 
sary, the people will not fail. They will stand by the President 
and the flag with the hope that soon the war clouds will pass 
away never to return. If the sacrifices and sufferings that this 
war has brought to the stricken people of all the earth has for 
its ultimate aim the giving to every people upon every part of 
the earth the assurance that peace, once established, shal be 
for all times and peoples, if the sword when sheathed this time 
shall be drawn no more forever, if no nation or combination of 
nations shall be permitted to consider the peace that shall come 
at the end of this war as a mere truce—a breathing spell for the 
people to get ready for a greater war in the future, if the end 
of this holocaust of war shall mark the beginning of hope for 
mankind to be spared the curse of recurring conflict, then if 
will have served a purpose that will at least in part repay the 
blood and treasure that will be spent. 

I shall vote for this bill because I believe it is the best bill 
that can be had at this time, and because I believe it will serve 
the good purpose of protecting the great majority of the poor 
people of the country, whether they live in city or country, upon 
whose shoulders must rest much of the burdeus that will neces 
sarily be heavy in the next few years. 








Save the Food. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ISAAC SIEGEL, 
Or NEW YORK, 


In rue Louse or Rerr 
aly Ok be 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Speaker, I voted for the Lever food- 
vation bill because of the necessity of the enacting into liw as 
soon as possible of a measure that will tend to decrease the price 
of food in this country. It is, however, necessary that all our 
people economize in the use of food by not wasting if, and one 
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of the suggestions along that line is contained in an essay 
written by one Moe Finkelstein, a lud about 13 years of ag 
who attends Public School No. 109, situated on East Ninety) 
ninth Street. Manhattan Borough, the principal of whic! 
Edward J, MeNally, and the district superintendent is Dr. Ji 


Lee, one of the best-known educators in the United st 
I quote the essay at length: 


SAVE THE FOOD 
! \ ‘ 
This is a vital issue im every country of the world to- rh 
ligerent countries are in need, in danger of famine, and th look to 
America for help, but even America, With its 4,000,600 square miles of 
: } i oubl ‘ @ 
rich country and boundless natural resources, Tace uble unless w 





little part toward preventing waste. What are of the 
which food waste may be reduced to a minimum? 
rst consider the individual homes, where, after all, you will 
‘pected to watch out, 
etable parts, such as potato peelings, outer tough cabbage leaves, 
parts of celery, which are ordinarily thrown away, should be put 
the soup pot, and their flavor and valuable mineral salts used to im- 
the soup. Tops of beets make a delicious spinach. 
it particles, such as bones and gristle, should be saved and used 
up or In other ways instead of being thrown into the garbage pail. 
should not be thrown away. ‘They should be carefully fried out 
put day by day into the jar kept for fat alone. Fats are necessary 
ep away tuberculosis. 

overs of vegetables and meats should not be discarded, but should 
ide into palatable salads by the addition of a few seasonings. 

egard to portions, we should take no more on our plates than we 

to eat. Nothing should be left on the plate, as that which is 
ust be thrown into the garbage pail. 

» bread, the fact that it is called the “staff of life” shows its 

Until now the waste of bread in New York City was 
was a common sight to see big portions of bread—-some- 
loaye in garbage cans. People were willing to eat only 
$Sread a day or more old was considered unfit and thrown 

This condition, however, has been changed. We all know that the 

r and staler bread is the better bread for general health. Crusts 
ther small pieces of bread should be reduced to crumbs and used in 
wen different ways by the good housekeeper. 
ven sour muk should not be thrown away. 
making of biscuits or johnny cake. 
next consider the preserving of foods for future use 

One way of preserving food is by canning. This has been done with 
fruit meats, and vegetables on a large scale in our great canning 
factories, of which we have many in our own State. Agents who are 
paid by the Government are at present going around through the 
country teaching the women how to do canning on a small scale in their 
own hi Thus the overfiow of fine fruits and vegetables which can 
nD eaten In their season and must go to waste are saved for use 
during winter and early spring. 

Another way of preserving food, and one which will probably be used 
more extensively than canning on account of the lack of tin, is that of 
dehydration, or drying. This is suggested for fruits and vegetables 
which are cut into parts and then air dried. This method draws out ali 
the water. The dried product is then closely packed in air-tight cartons 
and kept indefinitely. 

Vo-day America is trying to impress upon its children the fact that 
momy is a duty which we owe to all humanity. Therefore let us all 
rb: Waste not, want not. 
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Conservation of Food and Fuel. 
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HON. MURRAY HULBERT, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In tHe Howvse or Rerresenratives, 
Tuesday, June 26, 1917. 


'. HULBERT. Mr. Speaker, I am a thorough waterway 
nian, because I have not accustomed myself to drinking any- 
thing else, except tea and coffee; and, in view of the action 
taken by the House last Saturday evening, I do not know any 
more appropriate place to say what I wish to than here now, 
and I hope that no Member will be so inconsiderate as to make 
a point of order that my remarks are not germane to the formal 
nendment to strike out the last word. 

When the Lever food-control bill was reported by the com- 
mittee I was in hearty accord with it and intended to support 
if. The adoption of the Barkley amendment, which I opposed, 
and the failure of the Lenroot amendment, for which I voted, 
however, proved to be az insurmountable barrier. I was un- 
able to appreciate the logic contained in the proposition that 
we should forbid the utilization of food products for the dis- 
tilling of liquor, brewing of beer, and making of light wines in 
order to conserve for shipment abroad to supply our allies, that 
they might convert, a part at least, into bass ale, Scotch and 
Irish whisky, and other alcoholic liquid refreshment and even 
export it back to us. 

I am unwilling to ask the American people to make a sacri- 
fice for the benefit of the people of any other country who have 
yet proven themselves unwilling to endure such a sacrifice upon 
their own imposition; and so, while I was in full sympathy 
with the Lever food bill, I could not conscientiously support it 
when by the amendment referred to it was made a mask for 
prohibition, and hence I voted “ present.” 

It is necessary that we have a contented, not a disgruntled, 
Nation. 

The people of the city which I have the honor to represent in 
part subscribed more than one-half of the total liberty bond 
issue, Whereupon this House attempted to saddle them with 
this ill-considered, destructive legislation, which, if it becomes a 
law, will entail a less of untold millions to the taxpayers of 
New York City. 

But it is to be hoped there is yet another day in the Senate. 
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The Food Bill, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN Y. WEBB, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 


In toe House or Represenvratives, 
Saturday, June 23, 1917. 


Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, in the great struggle 
now going on in the world in which we have taken part 
necessary that we conserve every force that we have i: 
that we may the more surely survive it. 

One of the great demands made upon us is for food a1 
It becomes the first duty of America to make every pri 
possible to feed, not only our own people at home and our 
diers that have been and will be drafted into the sery 
the country, but also our allies who are jointly engaged wi 
in this war. This must be done by a wise and econ 
use of our resources to sustain life. 

The prevention of waste at once suggests itself as i] 
problem that should receive our attention. This 
desirable, whether the product is wasted by being con 
from a food or feed product to a thing not useful in sust: 
life, or is wasted by neglecting to use it for some useful 
pose. Every pound of foodstuff that can be saved from 
will add that much to the sustaining power of the Nation. 

The fight against alcoholic beverages has been going o: 
long, and the verdict of the citizenship of this Nation 
strong against it for me to stop to argue that foodstufi 
in their manufacture is a harmful waste of our resources. 
would make ourselves ridiculous if in our great 
measure up to the needs of the hour we should overlook 
great waste. 

The common-sense view that the business world would 
of such an oversight is well presented by the following 
from a man who evidently from his own statement is 
strongly prejudiced against liquors as beverages, or for 
mental reasons. The following letter from Mr. R. J. Caid 
of New York, is the one to which I refer: 
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New York, June 1, 1 
Hon. Epwin Y. Warr, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: In response to the President's call, I have organiza 
ties for the financing and harvesting of 800 acres of food crop 
which are under way and progressing well. This effort on the p 
so many is useless if the brewers and distillers are going to 
mitted to continue the consumption of food products. 

IT am not an abstainer, but I recognize we are at war. 

‘““A bushel saved is a bushel raised.” 

Faithfully, yours, R. J. CA 

Prof. A. Caswell Ellis, of the University of Texas, in a 
article of great interest and value says: 

The Nation’s largest single waste is undonbtedly in the liquor 
The loss from the use of alcoholic beverages falls mainly und 
heads: (1) The amount of foodstuff used in their manufacture : 
human energy, the houses, and transportation faciliiics emp! 
the business; (2) the sickness and death resulting from the 
alcoholic beverages; (3) the lowered efficiency in work resuitit 
drinking by millions; (4) the crime due to grink; and (5) the \ 
public funds due to debauchery in public oilice because 
fight. 

Food shortage is the great problem which our country 
meet. It is proposed that we shall furnish food suppli: 
only for ourselves but for England, France, Italy, and the « 
nations fighting Germany. We are all urged to econom! 
lick our plates clean, to peel the potatoes a little thinner 
the possibility of half rations may later stare us in tli 
Under these circumstances it is unthinkable that our cou 
would permit 3,603,911,916 pounds of grain and molasses t 
manufactured into distilled spirits, which was the case in | 
and in the year 1900, 2,260,266,146 pounds of corn, malt 
barley were manufactured into fermented liquors. A groul 
distinguished and reliable physiologists and economists in t 
vard and Yale have conclusively shown that, taking out 
sixth of this 6,994,311,135 pounds of foodstuffs in the produ 
of denatured alcohol, there is still left enough wasted materi: 
each year to supply the energy requirements of 7,000,000 111 
for a year. The idea of permitting such a waste to go on uli 
the circumstances is monstrous, and it seems to me that 
sane people will permit its continuance. The article by Pre 
Ellis, to which I have referred and which so clearly and fore). 
presents the argument for this amendment, is as follows: 
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ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES CosT THE NATION MORE THAN THE SPECIAL 
War TAX—USE THE LABOR OF A MILLION MEN AND SEVEN BILLION 
POUNDS OF FOODSTUFF ANNUALLY. 


To start out in a fight for life with a keg of beer strapped on your 
back is madness, no matter how much you enjoy a glass on occasion, 


FAILURE TO STOP GREAT WASTE NOW IS TREASON. 

The United States is face to face with a crisis in her own history and 
in the history of the human race. Whether government of the people, 
by the people, and for the people shall perish from the earth rests 
largely in our hands. Opposed to us is the greatest military and in- 
dustrial machine the world has ever seen. For three years it has with- 
stood the attacks of 20,000,000 brave men armed with all the weapons 
of science, adding each year new areas to its conquests, and to-day hay- 
ing in the field more men and equipment than ever before. 

Seven million able-bodied men have already been killed and over 
50,000,000 more are either in the trenches and training camps or are 
busy making munitions and army supplies. It is imperative that those 
left for the factories and field be brought to the highest possible effi- 
ciency, and that every useless expenditure of material and men be 
stopped at once. Failure to strip our Nation of its greatest needless 
handicap to efficiency as we enter this war would be a colossal mis- 
take; to dodge the issue from cowardice or from seltish considerations 
is treason, 

THE LIQUOR BUSINESS THE LARGEST SINGLE WASTE. 


The Nation's largest single waste is undoubtedly in the liquor traffic. 
The loss from the use of alcoholic beverages falls mainly under five 
heads* (1) The amount of foodstuff used in their manufacture, and 
the human energy, the houses, and transportation facilities employed in 
the business; (2) the sickness and deatf# resulting from the use of 
alcoholic beverages; (3) the lowered efficiency in work resulting from 
drinking by millions; (4) the crime due to drink; (5) the waste of 
public funds due to debauchery in public office because of the liquor 
fight. 

THE FOOD WASTE. 


The internal-revenue reports for 1916 show that 3,608,911,916 pounds 
of grain and molasses went that year into distilled spirits, and the 
census of 1900 (Vol. V, p. 602) shows that 2,260,266,146 pounds of 
corn, malt, and barley went that year into fermented liquors. The 50 
per cent increase from 1900 to 1916 in the amount brewed would make 
3,390,399,219 pounds as the amount used for fermented liquors in 1916. 

A group of the most distinguished and reliable physiologists and 
economists in Harvard and Yale have shown that, after taking out one- 
sixth of this 6,994,311,135 pounds of foodstuff to produce denatured 
alcohol, there is left enough wasted food material each year to supply 
the energy requirements of 7,000,000 men for a year. Z 

Why should we waste this enormous food supply and then ask the 
women to peel the potatoes a little thinner and force millions of poor 
women and children to go on half rations? 

Is such saving drops at the spigot while wasting a stream at 
bunghole a reasonable act? 


THE MEN AND MATERIAL WASTED. 


But the waste of foodstuff is only the beginning. The Other Side 
(Apr. 2, 1917), published by the National Wholesale Liquor Dealers’ 
Association, gives 1,600,000 as the number of wage carners employed 
in the liquor business in the United States. The recent advertisement 
by the brewers states that hundreds of thousands of men are employed 
by them alone. I can not vouch for the reliability of these figures, but 
if even half that many, or 800,000 men, are working in the alcoholic- 
beverage business, they are badly needed now in the new places created 
by the war and those that will be left vacant by the 2,000,000 men 
who are going to the trenches. We are short of clerks, accountants, car- 
penters, brick masons, building material, freight cars, teams and 
wagons, autos, industrial alcohol, and glass jars. Our Nation needs 
now for more useful service to humanity not merely the 7,000,000,000 
pounds of foodstuff worse than wasted but the hundreds of thousands 
of men, distilleries, breweries, warehouses, stores, freight cars, autos, 
teams, wagons, and tons of glass now used up in the manufacture, dis- 
tribution, and sale of alcoholic drinks. 


$1,750,000,000 PAID OVER THE BAR EACH YEAR. 


_No one knows exactly how much society pays directly for the support 
of all this army of men and billions of pounds of material and equip- 
ment employed in the liquor business. The lowest estimate made by a 
responsible party, and based on accurate revenue reports, of the 
amount paid by our Nation over the bars for alcoholic drinks 1s 
$1,750,000,000, or almost exactly the value of the average corn crop of 
the Nation, and nearly three times the value of an average cotton 
crop at 10 cents a pound. It is more than the amount of the special 
war taxes for the year. As it has been shown clearly by disinterested 
Scientific men that even the little food value of the 2 ounces of alcohol 
that the body can use in a day is in nearly every case more than made 
up for by bo a! wastes produced by the presence in the body of alcohol, 
this vast sum is just as completely wasted by the Nation as if we used 
all those hundreds of thousands of men and myriads of tons of food 
and equipment in shoveling sand on the beach to the right all the 
morning and then back to the left again all afternoon for the period of 
the war. Is that the act of intelligent beings? 


COST OF SICKNESS AND DEATH RESULTING FROM ALCOHOL, 


But what we are doing is worse than paying two billion a year for 
shoveling sand on the beach. We are allowing the sand to be shoveled 
into the organs of our bodies and the wheels of industry. Sixty-eight 
thousand men and women (valued at $1,700 each, or a total of $116,- 
000,000 worth) die in the United States cach year from diseases pro- 
duced by alcohol. The records of 43 American insurance companies 
from 1885 to 1908, covering 2,000,000 policyholders, show a death 
rate in excess of the average for very moderate drinkers of 18 per cent, 
for those occasionally drinking to excess of 50 per cent, and for heavy 
drinkers of 86 per cent. A number of large separate companies here 
and abroad have recently published results of their experience that are 
more striking even than the above. (See Atlantic Monthly, Noy., 1916.) 

Similarly, the reports of the South Australian sick benefit societies 
show that societies admitting both drinkers and nondrinkers have 92 
per cent more cases of sickness per member than do societies admit- 
ting only abstainers, and that the members remain sick, on the average, 
70 per cent longer. The records of the Leipsic sick benefit societies 
show that between 25 and 45 years of age habitual “ drinkers” were 


the 





sick 2; times as often as the average insured person. American, Eng 
lish, and other records show similar facts One-fourth of our ins t 
(costing $40,000,000 per year) and probably one-fifth of feeble-m 
ness are due to alcohol. Also every commission that has investig 
vice has reported alcohol as responsible for a large part ol 


debauchery and probably over 50 per cent of venereal disea 





of the houses of shame in Cincinnati actually had to close for t 
of gregess when the selling of alcoholic drinks was forbidden in all 
such places. Laboratory experiments have clearly shown that 


quantities of alcohol in the blood lower the powers of th 


and blood corpuscles to resist the germs of many diseas Phese and 
numerous other similar facts make it very conservative to y that 10 
per cent of the preventable disease of the Nation is due to 1) ise af 
alcoholic beverages. As our annual loss from preventable i 
admitted to be $1,500,000,000, this means that at least S150.000.000 


is wasted by us each year through diseases caused by alcohol 
$600,000,000 WASTED TITROUGH NG CAPA 


No one knows exactly how much the productive capacity of 
tion is lowered by reduction of working power in moderate «1 
when not sick. Tests made by unbiased scientists in Germa nme 
Switzerland showed that even as little as two to four mugs of beer 
day cut down the work done by moderate drinkers S per cent in 
ting type, reduced the number of hits made in army rifle practice s« i 
eighths, and increased the time required for heavy mountain march: 
22 per cent. Memory power and higher mental activities were reduced 
40 per cent or more, although in this and in the simple activities th 
subjects thought they were doing better when under the influence of 
the alcohol. Numerous studies made in school and factory work hay 


LOWERED WORKI 





shown that alcohol usually reduces working power considerably ar 
increases accidents and the destruction of material. While there ma 


be some exceptions to the rule, it is certainly a safe estimate to as 
sume that moderate drinkers are, on the average, 10 per cent less effi 
cient because of alcohol. If one person in five is a moderate drinker, 
then 2 per cent of our national efficiency is destroyed by alcoholic bey 





erages. ‘The products of human efficiency on farms, and in mines, fas 
torles, etc., in the United States are worth about thirty billion per year 
Two per cent of this, or $600,000,000, is therefore the price we pay in 
lowered efficiency for using alcoholic beverages very temperatels 
$300,000,000 WASTED IN CRIME 
Conservative estimates by well informed men place the cost of crime 
in the United States at $600,000,000 per year. The lowest estimate 


made of the part of this crime due to alcohol is 30 per cent and the 
highest is 70 per cent. Probably about 50 per cent, or $300.000,000 


worth, is the amount of crime due directly or indirectly to our teleration 

of alcoholic drinks. 

UNKNOWN MILLIONS WASTED THROUGH DEBAUCHERY OF PUBLIC OFFICE, ° 
While we have many worthy officials, both pros and antis, who 


well prepared for the duties of their offices, it is painfully obvious th 


hundreds of millions of money and invaluable opportunities for de 
velopment of our resources are wasted by officials elected not for thei 
fitness for the office but because either of their friendliness for or ho 
tility to the liquor interests. This will continue as long as any considet 
able body of voters is left who attack the saloons, and it looks as If such 
a body will continue at least for the period of this war. 
TOTAL PRICE PAID FOR HAVING ALCOIOLIC BEVERAGES 

For the privilege of using aleoholic beverages indiscriminate then, 
we are paying each year this price: 
The labor of about a million men ; 7,000,000,000 pounds 

of foodstuffs; houses, land, transportation, ete., all 

to the value of _...--.--. a masta $1, 750, G00, HOO 
68,000 men and women killed by alcohol 116, 000, O00 
Sickness produced by alcohol , ; 150, 000, 000 
Lowered efficiency in work due to alcohol G00, OOO, OOO 
Crime due to alcohol_—_- - 200. O00. OOO 


Debauchery in public office 


Total yearly cost of alcoholic beverages 2,916, G00 000 

This is nearly double the amount of the special taxes asked for the 
support of the war for the first year. Can any rational man justily the 
waste during this emergency o7 three billion a year, including the uss 
of 7,000,000,000 pounds of foodstuffs and the 'tabor of a million men, 


merely in order that drunkards may have better opportunities to get 


drunk and moderate drinkers may lower their working cfficier with 
greater convenience ? 
WiIAT CAN BE DONE? 
Plainly the manufacture, distribution, and sale of aleoholic beverage 
ought to be stopped at once. The property employed in the busine 


and the stock of liquors on hand should be taken over by the Govern 
ment immediately and paid for at a price that is fair to the owners as 
well as the public. Every reasonable help should also be extended to 
those now employed in the business in finding promptly another em 
ployment. Such a plan would really benefit all concerned, as it would 
give the liquor men the only chance they are likely ever to have to dis 
pose of their property before it is confiscated. On the other hand, the 
Government can now, with comparative ease, find a use for most of the 
distilleries, breweries, and other equipment in making munitions, indus 
trial alcohol, and other supplies urgently needed. The supply of liquors 
on hand could be converted into munitions or sold for medical pur 
poses as seemed best. In this way neither the liquor men nor the 
public will suffer seriously, while the Nation will step up on a plane 
ot vastly higher efficiency in this war and in the peace that will follow. 
A. CASWELL EL!s, 
The University of Teras, 

The great majority of the Christian and temperance people of 
this Nation are demanding of us that we conserve the Nation's 
strength by preventing its being used up in the form of alcohol 
for beverage purposes, not alone because they are for probi 
bition, but because they believe this will help solve the food 
problem now confronting us. ; 

The Antisaloon League of America, through Dr. Irdwin ¢ 
Dinwiddie, the superintendent of its national legislative com- 
mittee, has set forth briefly the things that they hope that this 
Congress will bring about in a letter dated June 22, 1917, a copy 
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of which has been sent to each Representative in this Congress attitude, asking no quarter, making no false pretense? The e 
| who faces us is vastly to be preferred to the enemy who would 
s in the back. 
NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE COMMITTBE, There is before Congress, in this proposed food-control me: 
PHE ANTISALOON LEAGUE OF AMERICA, means to reach—to circumvent or to punish—the food speculatot 
Washington, D. C., June 22, 1917. visions of the bill were drawn directly to this purpose In n 
My Dear Sin: Believing that we represent the earnest hopes and de- | Way, save by application of military regulation—a thing alway 
sires of an overwhelming majority of the Christian and temperance | sible in war times—can those public enemies be reached than by 
forces of our country—and multiplied thousands besides—we feel it is | legislation. The exigencies of the moment demand that no tim 
due that constituency and ourselves to set ferth to our friends in Con- | in meeting the situation, 
gress our position concerning war emergency prohibition. This war-time food speculator is a species of bandit that we h 
We believe that both for the proper conservation of our foodstuffs | until just now known that we possessed. We have had anarch 
and in erder to increase and maintain the greatest degree of national | train robbers and German spies and counterfeiters aplenty, 
efficiency in our Army and Navy and our producing population at home | able to locate and punish them. But the presence of the pe 
the Congress should, by direct legislation, provide— creature who would endanger the Nation before its enemy h 
First. That no foods, food material, or feeds shall be used in the | emerged since his opportunity matured. He, worst of all ou 
manufacture of intoxicating liquors for beverage purposes during the | Sirables, has been revealed only as the fruits of his iniquity her 
period of the war | him out. And he has been found out only after he has r 
Second. That in order to prevent, so far as possible, any further con- | country of $250,000,000 in artificially enhanced flour prices, beside 
version of foodstuffs into intoxicating liquors, when same are needed for | and greater thefts, and after he has laid plans to maintain a st 
munitions, hospital, or industrial purpeses, the President shall be au- | hold upon the country for some time to come. This last is the wo 
thorized to commandeer any or all liquors in bond er steck for use er | our criminal afflictions. 
redistillation for governmental purposes. It is fortunate for the country that the food sharks have 
Third. That under such rules and regulations as the President may | their presence thus early in our travail. It is well, perhaps, sinc 
prescribe authority should be granted for the production of necessary | torments must be met, that we know of them as we do. ‘The 
aleoho! or alcoholic liquers for tegitimate scientific, industrial, phar- petuosity of greed has served the | uc well, since new they 
miaceutical, sacramental, and all governmental purposes. tinctly in the public eye, with public vigilance pursuing them and | 
Fifth. That national prehibition of the manufacture, sale, and trans- wrath thirsting for their destruction. 
portation of all intoxicating liquors for beverage purposes shall be This food-contro] bill should not pass without such drastic my 
enacted in order to conserve more fully the food supply fer our Army | 28 would place tne food shark in the category of our most int! 
and Navy, our civilian population which supports and maintains them, | enemies. Such punishment should be assigned his offenses as y 
and our allies, whom we must either help to feed or pay for the neglect | eXterminate ‘his kind ; sucif jJatitude extended Gevernment age 
to do so by augmenting our Army at the front and our Navy on the seas, | Pursuit of him as would make detection easy and speedy, and ex 
as well as increase our producing power in all directions. — informal. The thief caught in his act is a hero compared with hi: 
We are convinced that the overwhelming sentiment of the country | Would dissipate the Nation’s vitality through food denial, thi 
approves this program and that the people generally throughout the | pockets be lined with gold. The murderer caught in his crime 
States are expecting the Congress to enact it. Representing the church | retailer in offense compared with the foed cornerer who would 
and temperance constituency of the country, as we do, we urge its speedy | DY wholesale. The ordinary criminal is deserving of clemency co! 
adoption by the Congress. Representative EB. Y. Wess will propose | With the extortionist, who would not only rob for gain but who 
such amendments, covering such features of the above propositions as imperil the Nation in time of war. Short-cut justice is good ‘ 
it is believed may be held in order on the pending bill under the rules | for merchandising in starvation, and not to be unexpected, if th« 
of the House. be too far exasperated by the law’s delays. 
We are satisfied that your support of such amendments will meet 
with the approval of the patriotic citizenship of the Nation. 
Very sincerely, yours, . Producing the Evidence in the Case of the Chesapeake 
IpWIn C, DINWIDDIE, ; a ‘ 
Legislative Superintendent, Delaware Canal, 
JAMES CANNON, Jr., 
AR.itR J. BaRTON, aha P id . 
WAYNE B. WHEELER, EXTEN SION OF REMARKS 


Legislative Committee. 
The friends of the amendment are taking no unjust advantage 


and is as follows: 





OF 


of this crisis to force prohibition upon the country. Frem a deep TH Q N J H A M P Q N M Q) 0) R | 


conviction that intoxicating liquors for beverage purposes are 
unnecessary and harmful, they attempt to aid you in carrying OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
out the great object of this bill to conserve the feed supply of , > 

lati vidi ipa . THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
the Nation by providing a way by which the liquors which other- Ix roe House or Representatives 
wise would be used to the positive injury of mankind and ‘to Tuesday, June 26, 1917. 
lessen the physical foree of the Nation may be converted’ into 

. . 2 IT oD sur s¢ 7 . x 29o9ker j airne 
alcohol which is needed to carry on the war. We authorize the}, Mt. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, in fairne- 
requisitioning of steel, factories, food, nnd even human beings those who have supported the c hesapeake & Delaware : 
for Government purposes. Then why should we not authorize the item of the St eae harbor bill, and to Justify the omens 
requisitioning of alcohol and liquors in the United States in so cften made = debate that the project is not deserting the 
sistent opposition to which it is subjected nor to the 


far as the Government needs them for the manufacture of am- hi . } it. 11 —_ : i ¢ 
sae . . 7 sy: © ra ae ve ‘ . re © : ‘ , if 
munition and in the hospitals or for any other military uses? things said about it, rave bad prepared a summary of of 
reports, opinions, and statements, the consensus of which 
spectfully commend to those who have ecentended agains 
Food Control project as well as to those who have manifested ‘their 
faith in it. To those who know the Atlantic coast or who u 
ee eee ae z 1 aii be stand our commercial and naval necessities, especially in 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS of war, it is not worth while to argue this question. 
OF wonder is that others can not or will net understand the e\ 
( , . y ry ay wisdom and expediency of this long-neglected improvemenu 
i ) N . J QO Hi N I . N Q L A N . importance of which to the Nation in ‘time of need can 
OF CALIFORNIA estimated in a monetary sense. 
2 The strategic value of an adequate waterway connectin 
In tue House or Representatives, Chesapeake and Delaware Bays is self-evident. It is com 
regarded by waterway experts as of equal importance t 
United States as the Kiel Canal is to Germany; and y 
Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Speaker, under leave to print granted | years the Government has permitted it to remain in yp 
during the consideration of the food-control bill I extend my | ownership, incompetent for such service as may be vital 
remarks by inserting in the Recorp an editorial from the Oak- | national safety at any moment, Surely those who have s 
land Enquirer under date of June 22, 1917, entitied “The | the warning and who have labored for years to put the G: 
food cornerer: get him”: ment’s “house in order” along the Atlantic coast may uL 
THE FOOD CORNERER ; GET HIM. blamed for urging this improvement now. 
It is said that Congressmen have begun to feel the public demand for THE MINORITY ATTACK. 
immediate legislation adequate to reach and punish the food speculator. a ¥ a. : : aie Rica 
Dilatory discussion of the food control bill now dragging ‘almisoaly In its report to the House th mEROT Ey of the Rive 
along has aroused resentment, it is said, that is being felt, and will be | Harbor Committee attacked the project vigorously, but, 
ane, e a. bigh time- aoe at a ores whe outs pone believe, without good cause. I quote that part of the min 
emanded none too soon; their demand has been fe none too Keenly. , tie Be oe sagstian . 
We have to dea. with a public enemy in the food speculator; athe report which is pertinent : 
deserving of drastic treatment. Though he may not bear arms against The appropriation of $1,300,000 for the purchase of the Chesa} 
the Nation, his wicked action is no more to be condoned than though | & Delaware Canal is omitted, but a clause ultimately much 
he lead a legion of hostile gun men. If enemy troops are to be shot, | expensive is added by the item authorizing the condemnation 0! 
enemy spies to be summarily executed, what clemency shall be ex- | obsolete waterway. The minority feel that the House should hi 
tended to one who would starve our troops that that enemy in arms | thorough understanding of what the condemnation of thé Chesap 
should conquer us? If one be allowed in our midst to strive for our |'& Delaware Canal really means. For many years an effort has 
defeat by any means at his command, without punishment, by what | made to have this project assumed by the Government. It is a 
logic may we justify slaying of him who comes against us in heroic! 13 miles long, supposedly having-a depth of 9 feet, which, if 
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over by the Government, will mean an expenditure of from $8,000,000 
to $12,000,000, or possibly more, in erder to secure a depth of 12 feet. 
A wide stretch of imagination must be used to argue that this can pos- 
sibly contribute to the present national emergency. It is a part of 
the so-called intercoastal waterways for which strong influences have 
been at work. Congress has already adopted portions of this system, 
and if, by influential persuasion from time to time additional sections» 
are adopted, the proponents of the proposition will feel they can con- 
sistently argue that the whole system should be connected up by adop- 
tion of the final links. Untold millions are involved in this ambitious 
project. ‘The minority urge that it should not be countenanced vy 
the purchase of this canal as a war measure. It would be a splendid 
opportu: ty for owners of worthless stock and depreciated bonds to 
dispose 0: them to the Government that helped build this canal; but 
such finaacing is no part of the Gevernment’s war emergencies. 
A NEWSPAPER RETORT. 

That minority report was given wide publicity and had its 
effect upon Members of the House; but the eastern newspapers 
that had been giving encouragement to attacks upon river and 
harbor bills did not generally approve the Chesapeake & Dela- 
ware Canal attack. 
Inquirer—and ask consideration of what it said: 

THAT RIVER AND HARBOR BILL. 

In opposition to the river and harbor bill there will be the usual 
cries of “pork.” No Coubt there are some junks of pork in the bill, 
but the total appropriation has been decreased from the 


poses. It is a great shame that Congress has never been able as yet to 
get the river and harbor improvements on a solid basis of actual necessity, 
but considerable progress has been made and to defeat this measure 
would be to deal a serious blow at projects of merit. 


For instance, the Delaware River has become the greatest shipbuilding | 


eenter in the world. In many respects the navy yard at League Isla 
is the most important of all yards. This river, for the benefit the 
Government alone, must have its contemplated improvements. 

Then there is provision for taking over the Chesapeake & Delaware 
Canal and making something worth while out of it. This should 
been done long ago. Indeed, the whole contemplated Atlantic waterways 


of 


project, if it were now in working order, would exert vast influence 
upon transportation. The railroads are glutted with freight. Every 
waterway that can be made available should ke utilized for the relief 


of the railroads and for the relief of Government transportation as 
well as of the public. If the deeper canal had been cut through New 
Jersey, trom the Delaware to the waters of New York, and the deeper 
channel had been cut across the State of Delaware, from the Delaware 
River to the Chesapeake that relief which we are now king from 
overstrained railroads would be experienced. What a pity that Congress 
has never been able to look ahead! 

The war caught us unprepared in every direction. Now we are n 
ing an effort to do what we should have done. The rivers and harbors 
bill, because of the various necessary projects which it carries, is an 
essential part of the get-ready movement. 


se 


ik 


COL, TAYLOR IN THB SUN, 
From the New York Sun, another critic of river and harbor 
improvements, I quote an extract of a letter published May 15 
last. The writer was Col. Harry Taylor, of the War Depart- 


ment, who is now with Gen. Pershing in France as staff officer, 
representing the United States Army Engineers. To the 
Col. Taylor said: 

You say “the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal project, the pet of th: 
Atlantic Deeper Waterways Association, * * * is expected to cost 
upward of $10,000,000, though contemplating only a 12-foot canal! from 
the Delaware River to the Chesapeake Bay.’ The project for the Ch 
peake & Delaware Canal contemplates eventually a channel not 
than 25 feet deep. As a step toward this deep canal, it is proposed to 


Sun 


first construct a 12-foot canal at a cost of approximately $8,000,060 
not $10,000,000—including something over $2,500.000 for the purchase 
of the existing canal. The deepening of the 12-foot canal to 25 feet is 


estimated to cost $4.500,000, so that the estimated cost of 
a 25-foot canal is approximately $12,500,000, 

As a matter of history, it may be known to you that the Chesape 
& Delaware Canal during the Civil War proved to be a transportation 
route of some importance, and that had it not been for that small and 
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nleting 
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inefficient canal the Capital of Washington would probably have been 
in the hands of the Confederates early in 1861. While we hope that 
the Capital will never be that near capture again, the Chesapeake & 
Delaware Canal is still regarded as highly important from the defense 
point of view as well as from a commercial point of view 
SUMMONING THB FACTS. 
So much, Mr. Speaker, by way of introduction. I shall now 


present some indisputable facts concerning the much-abused but 
extremely worthy project of connecting up the Chesapeake and 
Delaware Bays for commerce and for war. 

The importance of a free modern waterway connecting the 
Shesapeake and Delaware Bays has been attested by every ofli- 
cial board or commission that has been directed to report on 
the subject, and by innumerable individuals who have been 
familiar with the existing need and the possible advantage of 
the completion of such a waterway. 

It is an essential link in a continuous series of protected water- 
ways along the Atlantic seaboard whereby about 131 miles of 
connecting canal, already in part completed, will provide un- 
interrupted navigation for about 1,800 miles, connecting the 
mouths of 148 rivers having a length of 5.365 miles; connecting 
the principal seaports, naval stations, and coast defenses; and 
by the canal system of New York—500 miles in length—further 
connecting with the Great Lakes, 1,489 miles; Lake Champlain, 


126 miles; and the St. Lawrence River and tributaries, 1,000 
miles, 


I quote from one of them—the Philadelphia | 


] customary | 
proportions, and most of what remains is intended for legitimate pur- | 





| APPROVED BY ARMY AND NAVY, 

It is an essential feature of the defenses of our eastern 
board in time of war, attested 
both Army and Navy. 

It will afford much-needed relief in the movement of freight 
in eastern-traffic territory, where the railroads are subject to 
frequent and serious congestion, embargo, 

While there ure several feasible 


as 


by the respective boards of 


and delay. 


routes between the Chesna- 
peake and Delaware Bays, the Army engineers, without excep- 
| tion, have recommended the route of the existing eanal as the 


most desirable for both commerce and defense, the che 
complete and maintain. 

The pending river and harbor bill provides for acquisition of 
the existing canal by condemnation proceedings. This method 
has been adopted as the most feasible under the circumstance 
bondholders, who regularly receive their dividends, 
holders, who receive nothing, having equal voting 
} canal company—and the most likely 
factory to the Government 
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the proceedings being instituted in 
the district where the canal is located, whereas its security 
holders reside principally in other districts. 
There is no project on which the Army enzineers have ‘ 
ported which has a closer relation to present problems of traflic 
} congestion, interstate commerce, coast defense, and military and 
| naval efliciency than that of providing a free modern waterway 
between the Chesapeake and Delaware B 
It touches the very heart of our greatest industries, our pro 
duction of ships and munitions, and our nati 1 prosperity 
itself as dependent upon the efticient 1 economical mbling 
of the materials of our export trade, 
tEFERENCES 1 ( ME 
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List of reports—Continued. 


ok Reported upon by— Contents. 

Dec, 12,1911 | Board of Engineers for Riv- | Recommends purchase of existing 
ersand Harbors: Col.Wm. | canal for $2,514,299, and the prepara- 
| T. Rossell, Corps of Engi- tion of estimate for 12-foot depth, 
neers, senior member. and further study to determine 
| whether a less depth than 25 feet 
would not adequately meet the re- 

quirements of commerce. 
Jan, 2,1912 Brig. Gen. W. H. Lixby, Deems advisable the immediate pur- 
Chief of Engineer chase of existing canal for $2,514,290 
and its progressive change to a tide 
| level canal of 23-foot depth, the deep- 
| ening to 12 feet tide level to be 

immediate, 

Veb. 14,1912 | Special board: Col. W. M. | Supplementary report. Views on ad- 


visability of adopting lesser depth 
and comparison of lock and tide level 
types. Tide level preferable for 
Chesapeake and Deiaware Canal, 
and deepening to 12feet tide level the 
first step. 
Suppiementary report. Concurs with 
special board that canal should ba 
deepened to 12 feet sea level, but does 
not betieve further deepening to 25 
feet should be undertaken untilthere 
has been opportunity to observe 
commercial changes resulting from 
| freeing the cana! and the first en- 
largement. 
| Concurs in views of Board of Engineers 
for Rivers and Harbors and states 
that the added bene ts accruing 
| from heavy draft boats will be 
' mainly local and consequently 
| should await the cooperation by 
local States or those most directly 
1 


Black, Col. Frederic V. | 
Abbot, Lieut. Col. J. C. | 
Santord, Lieut. Col. Mason 
M. Vatrick, Mai. R. R. | 
Raymond, all Corps of En- 
gineers, U. 8. Army. ! 
Board of Engineers for Riv- | 
ersand Harbors:Col. Wm. | 
T. Rosseil, Corps of Engi- | 
neers, senior member. 


July 22,1912 


1913 | Brig. Gen. W. H. 


Chief of Engineers. 


Bixby, 


beneiited. 


REPORTS, FINDINGS, AND OPINIONS RELATIVE TO THE ACQUISITION AND 
MODERNIZATION OF THE WATERWAY CONNECTING CHESAPEAKE AND 
DELAWARE Bays, 

REPORTS OF 


Legal suthority: The river and harbor act of August 2, 1882. 
7 * a 7 o ea 

Reported upen by Lieut. ¢ William P. Craighill, Corps of Engi- 
neers, United States Army. 

Dates of reports: December 5 and December 20, 1882, and March 1, 
i883. 

Reports printed in Annual Report of Chief of Engineers for 1883 and 
llouse Executive Document 102, Fifty-third Congress. 

QUOTATIONS FROM REPORTS. 

The main objects of such a canal are supposed to be two: The greater 
facilitation of the defense of a part of the territory of the United States 
by the opening of an interior short line of communication between the 
great bays—Chesapeake and Delaware—and the shortening of a great 
route of foreign and coastwise commerce. Both of these objects seem 
to be of national importance, 

NOTES UVON THE MILITARY CONSIDERATIONS, 

will be doubted by no one that a ship canal connecting the two 

bays would be of vast importance in the contingency of war with a 

maritime nation. Such a connection would provide a means of concen- 

trating the floating defense of the two bays, and besides this would 
render more secure communication between the naval stations of Phila- 
delphia, Norfolk, and Washington 

Vessels defending a pert have two offices to perform, the one being to 
assist in the direct defense or to prevent capture or occupation by a 
hostile force, the other being the prevention or breaking up of blockade. 
Without the canal a blockade at the capes of the Delaware would close 
the port of Philadelphia, or a blockade at the capes of Virginia would 
close the outward commerce of Baltimore and the other ports of the 
Chesapeake. With the canal built where communication would be 
secure, neither the ports of Philadelphia nor of Baltimore could be 
closed unless an effectual blockade were established both at the Dela- 
ware and Virginia capes. The disadvantage to the attacking party is 
obvious, while the defending vessels could concentrate at either outlet. 
and breaking the blockade at one point would open both ports and 
render the blockade useless at the other outlet. 

It may be assumed that if a war with one of the great naval powers 
should arise, and the mere appropriation of the money could provide 
such a channel of communication between the bays, the amount would 
be at once provided without hesitation. That would, however, be too late, 

The city of Baltimore is greatly interested in this canal. She is nearer 
the great cities of the West—Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, and others— 
than Philadelphia, New York, and Boston, her great contestants for the 
trade of the West; but her situation at the head of Chesapeake Bay 
Sequires her commerce to take a longer route to the ocean than is con- 
venient; that is, through the whole length of that bay. 

REPORT OF 1894, 

Legal authority : River and harbor act of August 18, 1894. 
- e + . - 7 . 
Reported upon by the board, appointed by the President, composed of 

Brig. Gen. Thomas L. Casey, Chief of Engineers ; Col. William P. Craig- 

hill, Corps of Engineers: Capt. George Dewey, United States Navy; Mr. 

Mendes Cohen, of Maryland ; Mr. BE. Porter Alexander, of South Carolina, 
Date of report: December 8, 1894. 

Report printed in House Executive Pocument 102, Fifty-third Con- 
gress, third session. 
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QUOTATIONS FROM REPORT. 
. > * ~ * 


After examination of the surveys heretofore made under 


- 
To conclude: 


the direction of the War Department, this board determines the most 
feasible route for the construction of the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal 
to be the Back (reek route, which is substantially located upon the line 
of the existing Chesapeake & Delaware Canal. 
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THe AGNUS COMMISSION, 
REPORT OF 1907. 


Legal authority : Joint resolution No. 37, approved June 28, 1906. 
: + . + - 7 


Reported upon by the commission appointed by the President of the 
United States. Felix Agnus, chairman; C. A. I. Flagler, major, Corps 
of Engineers, United States Army; F. T. Chambers, civil enginec 
United States Navy. s 

Date of report: January 1, 1907. 

Report printed in Senate Executive Document No, 215, Fifty-ninth 
Congress, second session. ;: 

The commission was organized at a meeting in Baltimore on July 30 
1906, Gen. Felix Agnus being elected chairman. ; ; 

QUOTATIONS FROM THE RYPORT—THE SELECTION OF ROUTH. 


Although not definitely required by the provisions of the joint reso. 
lution, the commission considers that in view of its careful and exten 
sive examination of the subject it should express its opinion upon th 
relative desirability of the two routes, and states that the present 
Chesapeake & Delaware Canal route is equal to or better than the 
Sassafras route under practically all a of comparison. 

It is cheaper of construction and the cost of maintenance would 1) 
practically the same. 

The two routes offer the same advantages from a commercial viewpoint 

The military and naval advantages will be equal, except for the cos) 
of moving the defenses of the Delaware, giving an additional advantag:. 
in favor of the Chesapeake & Delaware Ship Canal route. 

The Government may see fit to purchase the present Chesapeake & 
Delaware Canal ard deepen it gradual. This seems to be the course 
advised by those who have appeared before the commission or com 
municated their views to it. While terms of the joint resolution do 
not direct the commission to express its conclusions upon this phas: 
of the subject, yet the sentiment is so strong and proceeds from such 
responsible sources that the commission suggests the advisability of 
acquiring the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal at an early date if pra: 
ticable and if it can be done at a cost not exceeding $2,514,289.70. 

APPRAISEMENT OF CANAL PROPERTY, 

Taking the funded indebtedness as $2,602,950, the net income as 
$104,118, and a fair rate for appraisement as 5 per cent. the commis 
sion finds $2,083,600 as the value. But it may be considered that i! 
the Government should purchase the works and franchises of the cana! 
company it would assume the funded indebtedness of the company, 
placing the total issues of bonds at par, or $2,602,950. Deductinyg 
from this sum the value of the floating plant and of the outside hol 
ings of the company, which the commission has stated above it 1s not 
advisable to acquire, there remains the sum of $2,514,289.70. Th: 
commission believes that no higher value than this $2.514,289.70 shoul! 
he paid by the Government for the works, bonds, franchises, and rea! 
property holdings and all other claims of the Chesapeake & Delaware 
Canal Co., except those just cited, viz. the floating plant and the out 
side holdings. 

All earning values accruing from the franchises are included in this 
$2,514,289.70. If a higher price than $2,514,289.70 should be de 
manded by the owners of the canal, the commission recommends that 
condemnation proceedings be employed. 

Tue BLACK Boarp Revorr. 
REPORTS OF 1911 AND 1912. 


Legal authority: The river and harbor act approved 1909 
* 7 » * * . 
Reported upon by: (a) A special board of Engineer officers consisting 
of Col. W. M. Black, Col. Frederic V. Abbot, Lieut. Col. J. C. Sanford, 
Lieut. Col. Mason M. Patrick, and Maj. R. R. Raymond; (b) by th 
Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, William T. Rossell, colone! 
Corps of Engineers, senior member of the board. 
Dates of reports: (a) October 4, 1911; (b) December 12, 1911; (c) 
January 2, 1912. 
Reports printed in House Document No. 391, Sixty-second Congre: 
second session. 
* 
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REMARKS ON THE MILITARY VALUE 
WATERWAY. 


It is a well-established principle that, for the defense of a frontir 
threatened by an attack from without, at some unknown point th 
forces for the defense shall be concentrated within the frontier line at 
points from which they can be moved rapidly and safely to the actual 
point of attack when developed. The proposed intracoastal waterwa: 
between New York and Norfolk forms a most desirable line for suci 
movements of troops, lying as it does for its entire distance under the 
shelter of fortifications built or planned for the defense of the coast. 

~ * * * * . . 

The usefulness of such portions of this inland waterway as were in 
exisience at the outbreak of the Civil War was thoroughly proved in 
the operations at that time. 

For the moveraent of troops, sheltered water transportation afford 
many advantages over a by rail. 

The number of transportation units required for a division of troops 
with field equipment, rations, and forage for three days is by rail 955 
passenger and freight cars; by water 12 ships of 20-foot draft like the 
the Aentuckian or 22 ships of 16-foot draft like the Momus. 

For naval purposes it is necessary here only to invite attention to the 
very great advantage to be obtained by as an additional and 
protected entrance for each of the ports from New York to Norfolk—; 
an adyantage which would make impossible an effective blockade of 
any one of these ports. , 

From the above it is evident that the construction of the canal 
wenld add greatly to the defensive strength of the United States. 

THE MOST AVAILABLE ROUTE. 


It was the duty of the board to examine all practicable routes and to 
prepare plans and estimates of the cost along the most available route. 

In making this examination the board availed itself of the informa 
tion heretofore collected and compiled and examined personally all 
practicable routes formerly suggested as well as some later modifica- 
tions of the same. 

The board held that no route should be adopted that does not enter 
Delaware River at a point within the protection and control of the 
fortifications already constructed. ier 

The maintenance of its channel where it enters the Delaware River 
and Chesupeake Bay presents no serious difficulty. 

The cost of a canal by this route will be less 
available, 


than by any other 
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The construction work can be so conducted as to permit the unin- 
terrupted use, toll free, of the canal for commerce as soon as the Gov 
ernment acquires possession, 

* . ¥ ® 


CONCLUSIONS OF SPECIAL BOARI 


Delaware River-Chesapeake Bay section: All practicable routes in this 
ection were examined, and the Baek Creek route, along the line of the 
present Chesapeake & Delaware Canal, was selected and surveyed as 
the most available. <A plan has been a for a canal 25 feet deep 
and with a bottom width of 125 feet, and such a canal along this route 
ind with these dimensions is recommended, 
«truction is $9,910,210. 

The board is of the opinion that the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal prop- 
erty should be acquired by the United States by purchase. The cost has 
heretofore been estimated at $2,514,290. (See S. Doc. No. 215, 59th 
«‘ong., 2d sess.) No detinite proposition has been received by this board 
for the sale of the canal. The purchase price is in addition to the con 
truction cost stated above. 

The importance of this tion deemed sufficient to warrant the 
mmediate purchase of the existing canai and the inception of werk 

- its enlargement as soon as funds can be made available. 

SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT OF 1912 AND 1913. 

Legal authority: River and harbor act approved Mareh 3, 1909. 

Reported upon by (A) a special board of engineer officers consisting 
of Col. W. M. Black, Col. Frederic V. Abbot, Lieut. Col. J. C. Sanford, 
Lieut. Col. Mason M. Patrick, and Maj. R. R. Raymond; (B) by the 
Board of Engineers for Rivers and Ilarbors, William 'T. Rossell, colonel, 
Corps of Engineers, senior member of the board; (C) and by Brig. Gen. 
W. H. Bixby, Chief of Engineers, United States Army. 

Dates of reports: (A) Febrnary 14, 1912; (B) 
Sugust 9, 1913. 

Reports printed in Hous 
first session. é ; 

The special board in this report apparently considered the question 
from the commercial side only, and did not express any views 
erning the naval or military advantages. This method of viewing 
the question was followed by both the reviewing Board of Engineer 
for Rivers and Harbors and the Chief of Engineers, 

(A) 

Quotations from report of the special board, February 14 

The board submitted the following table of 
different types of vanal: 

Delaware River-Ohesapeake Bay section. 





The estimated cost of con- 


se is 


July 22, 1912; (C) 


Document No. 196, Sixty-third Congre 


eon 


1912: 
comparative cost of 


} } 
| Two locks, |Three loc}. 


| Sea level. 


Width, 99 | Width, 90 


| 
Width, 125 | 
| feet; depth, 
| 
} 


™ _ 
Width, 9) 
feet; depth, f 








| feet; depth, | feet; depth, 
25 feet. 12 feet. I2 feet. | 12 feet. 
Cost of construction, plus 10 per | | 
ih il Sawn spac wc .. .}$12, 424, 500 | $7,902,007 | $7,802,914 | $7, 767,38 
Annual interest at 3 per cent on | 
first cost of construction ........ 372, 735 237, 060 } 234, 117 | 233, 021 
Cost of annual maintenance... .... } 104, 220 104, 220 | 306, 420 310, 020 
Annual expenditure.............. | 176, 955 341, 23 540, 537 | 543, 041 
Comparative expenditure capital- | | 
ized at 3 per cent per annum, | | 
taking cont of a sea-level canal | 
125 feet wide and 25 feet deep as | 
SO idle d ance scons. 0 100 | “2 | a 
Time required for a boat with a | | | 
draft of 10 feet and a beam of 36 | 
feet to pass through the canal, | 
ealeulated from formule (hourss. | 1.2} 9 9] 4 
Time required for a boat with a | | 
draft of 16 feet and a beam of 40 | { 
feet ta pass through the canal | } 
from formula (hours)........... 1.3 t) ) 
Time required for a boat with a | 
draft of 20 feet and a beam of 45 | 
feet to pass through the canal | 
frem formula ¢hours)........... | a ) ) 
1 Impassable, 
Tur MsacomsB Reporr, 
WAR DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OP THB CHIEF OF STaArr, 
Washington, Pebruary 27, 1915. 


Memeorandum for the Chief of Staff. 
Subject: Military advantages of the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal. 
kL. There is returned herewith a memorandum with attached papers 
on the abeve subject, dated February 24, 1915, from the Secretary of 
War to the Chief of Staff, wherein three questions are submitted : 


(By The military advantage, if any, of the existence of this canal. 
(b) Whether a canal along this line would be of any military ad 


vantage, and if so, what? 


¢c) What character and size the canal would have to be in order 
to be of any advantage? 
These questions apparently refer both to the present and contem 


plated canal along this line. 

2. In answer to 1 (a), it is believed that the existing canal has some 
value as it exists to-day as an obstacle to the advance of a hostile 
expedition landing on the west bank of Delaware Bay and advancing 
against Wilmington and Philadelphia. The fine, undefended harbor 
at Lewes, Del., makes such a landing a probability. The canal, espe 
clay at the locks, is so narrow, only 24 feet at the locks, as to form 
an obstacle not very formidable. The canal is too small for the 
passage of submarines or other naval craft that would be used for 
preventing the landing of troops from hostile transports, and too smal! 
and obstructed by locks for rapid transpert of troops and matériel 
from one bay to the other. 

3%. As tol (b), a sea-level canal along this same line would be of very 
¢reat military importance from the following points of view : 

ta) For the movement of submarines and other craft that must con 
stitute an important part of our coast-defense system, 








b}) As forming an almost {impassable obstacle to the passage . 
troops advancing to attack Wilmington or Philadelphia from the pentr 
sula between Delaware and Chesapeake Rays 

(ec) Por the transport of men and ma el of the ¢ st Artillery nd 
the Coast Artillery supports from one b to the ott 7 

4. The first of the points enumerated paragraph 3 ie a milit 
one, because submarines and other small craft ar elieved to at 
present an integral part of the seacoast defen for use 
against naval attack on the harbors, but in a ill port ¢ 
sense against transports attempting to land a’ host r on our 
shores in case of the defeat of our Navy Seacoast d each no 
farther than the range of their guns, and it is impos j ut 
mobile army troops at all possible landing places to p ut tl ; 
ing of troops without so frittering away the army) n tae 
ments as to render it almost impossible to collect the 
action. A canal such as proposed would allow tl hol 
marines, ete., to be held in one of the two ivs and au j t 
efficiency in either. Without the canal the force of i rine 
must be divided between the two bays, and to reinfore 
they must attempt a passage by the outside, a distan: 
miles, as against about 15 miles by the canal 

{ eanal along this line and one from Delawar R 
Harbor would make a landing of hostile troops almost po 
tween Narragansett Bay and Chesapeake Bay, and th 
this canal is an important step toward the accomplishment of | t 

5. As an obstacle and a part of the land defense of Wilm 
Philadelphia a canal suited for other commercial and ) 
would be of great importance Defended by a few troops ar 
gunbeats, such an obstacle (of the size recommended below) ! 
hardly be crossed, and it is not believed that it would be att pted 

6. As a means of transport it has a measure of value for the ea 
transportation of men and materiel between the fortifications of Lb 
ware Bay and of Baltimore. 

7. As to 1 (c), the objects set forth in paragraph ahov« 
obtained by a sea-level canal having a depth of 18 feet at mean low 
water and a bottom width of about 150 feet While tides of 6 feet to 
10 feet prevail in the waters at the ends of the canal, Investigation 
has shown that guard locks will not be mecessary and that an open 
anal will be entirely feasible 

M. M. MEACOMR, 
Brigadier General, Chief of War Coilege I n, 

r 

; TASKER H. BLiss, 

Brigadier General, United State ivmy 
Acting ¢ hief of st y 

I co: LINDLEY M. GARRISON 
Neerctary War. 

A 8S Al COMMITTEBR INQUIRY, 
VALUATION, 
{Report of Senate Committee on Coast and Insular Survey, S. Rept 
No. 452, 638d Cong., 2d sess., pursuant to S. Re O4.} 


The Agnus Commission, when Col. Flagler (then major of Wngineers 


United States Army) had charge of the Wilmington (Del.) distriet, 
made a detailed valuation of the works and property of the canal, 
whieh may be found at page 18, Senate Document: 215, Fifty ninth 
Congress, second session, ‘he value there given is $3,708,186. 

Gen. Bixby, in his testimony before this committee (p. 126), 
econtirmed this valuation and showed that no new appraisement wa 
necessary, as the appraisement made In 1906 was confirmed by pre t 
cost prices of materials. 

Your committee has secured the opinion of many of the holders of 


the bonds of the company as te the value of the bonds, and praecticalby 


all of them claim that the par value of the bonds should be given for 

the canal. In this opinion your committee ean not coneur for the 

reasons given, but believe that the saequisition of the eanal by th 

Government witbout resort by it to condemnation proceedings is 

practically impossible, because in addition to holding the securitie 

with the hope that the Government will at least pay the par val 
of the bonds the owners and holders of the stock and bonds are 
widely scattered as to render {it impracticable to deal with them 

Individually and tnus acquire their holdings. 

We therefore conclude that the appropriation carried in the present 
river and harbor bill will prove insufficient to acquire the eanal, that 
condemnation proceedings must be resorted to ultimately and shonld 
be provided for in any appropriation made with the expectation of 
acquiring the canal, and that the amount necessary to pay an award 
in condemnation proceedings wil! not be less than $2,000.000, and may 
reach $2,500,000. 

HPARINGS ON 1HE SUBJECT OF THR Pure Se OF THE CHESAPT B 
DELAWARE CANAL BEFORE COMMITYEE ON RIVERS AND Ifarne 
JANUARY 15, 1914, 

OPINION OF EUGENE W. FRY, TREASURER SOUTH i TRANSPO! 

JANUARY, 1914, 

Practically all of our barges can load to a draft of nearly 12 feet 
when there is sufficient water. The same barges can only load to a 
9-foot draft in trading through the canal, which means a great loss in 
cargo capacity. 

It is necessary to charge higher rate f freight to cover all these 
additional costs of operation, such as canat tolls, “short” cargoes, 
and the excessive cost of towing. If the canal is made a free waterway, 
12 feet in depth, it wonld cheapen rates of freight on lumber, railroad 
ties, mine timber, pulp wood, pig iron, ice, and all other commodities 


I do not think the producers and consumers in the North and Sonth 
fully realize what a great saving would eventually be brought a { 
by reason of our Government acquiring the canal and making it a free 
and deeper waterway. 





OPINION OF GEORGE F. SPROULE, 


ERS OF 


SECRETARY 
NAVIGATION, 


OP BOARD wt OMM ( 
VPHILADELPHIA, 








In forwarding for your consideration statistics of the volime of th 
inward business of the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal for the year 
1912 and 1913, so far as the port of Philadelphia is coneerned, the 
commissioners of navigation for the River Delaware and its navigabl 
tributaries submit that of 212,107.SG7 feet of lumber brougbt In during 
1913, 125,684,801 feet came via this inland waterway, at rates o!} 
freight greatly below those paid by the out ide passage rr present 
fleet of sailing craft engaged ip the outside lumber trade from s« uthern 
ports is not being replaced, for the reason that vessels of this type ean 
no longer be operated at a profit to their owners, and is conseque ntty 
being rapidly depleted by every storm. fhe life of the present fleet is 


which time it wilt be impossible to 


aletlated at abont five years, after im 
calkela , expensively mann: ad ana ted 


get mber here otherwise than Dy oper: 








Ads 


steamships. 
steamships to be almost prohibitive, owing 
ability to load and discharge it with aah 
enable this type of craft to pay expenses, 





principally to the lack of 
rapidity as is required to 
Few of the schooners now 


engaged in the lumber trade are classed, consequently the rates of 
insurance on their cargoes are high and almost prohibitive, 
STATEMENT OF HON, JAMES H, PRESTON, MAYOR OF BALTIMORE, TO 


COMMITTEE ON RIVERS AND HARBORS, JANUARY 15, 1914, 


We are very enthusiastic in Baltimore on the passage of this bill 
in the interest of the north and south traffic of our country. We 
think it will be of the greatest assistance to shippers and consumers 
and cheap freight rates. While now the railroads are not able to 
handle it—they are coming down in Baltimore and taking great slices 
of our central business territory, because they can not handle the 
freight coming into our town—let us help them with the consumer by 
giving them water transportation north and south from the great 
Stater of Georgia, Alabama, and Florida, and the intervening States to 
Cape Cod—let us give them cheap transportation. And the only way 
to do it is to bring about the completion of the link between the Chesa- 
peake and Delaware Bays by the purchase or condemnation, if neces- 
sary, of this canal. 

STATEMENT OF HON. CHARLES R. MILLER, GOVERNOR OF DELAWARR. 


This subject has been under consideration for a —e long period 
of time. It has been reported upon favorably and indorsed by the 
United States engineers, and it is the one project in the Atlantic intra- 
coastal waterway system which is absolutely essential for the con- 
struction of inland waterways from Maine to Florida. ‘This canal, 
I would call your attention to the fact, gentlemen, connects the two 
largest bodies of inland seaboard waters in the United States, the upper 
Chesapeake and the lower Delaware, which are practically rendered use- 
less by the inefficiency of this canal as a manner of intracoastal com- 
munication, It is the center link in the chain of the proposed inland 
waterways along the entire Atlantic seaboard, Without the acquisi- 
tion and the improvement of the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal it is 
absolutely impossible to carry into effect the completion of the pro- 
posed line of intracoastal waterways along the Atlantic seaboard. 

I would call your attention, gentlemen, to the fact that between 
the cities of Baltimore and Philadelphia, and other cities lying along 
the Delaware River, with an aggregate PT of 2,500,000, the 
distance is shortened almost 200 miles. would call attention to the 
fact that this canal, gentlemen, would provide transportation for a 
low class of freight which is always long in delivery by rail. Germany 
has solved that proposition very largely by her system of international 
canals. England has done the same. It may be, poemaee presumptuous 
for me to call the attention of you gentlemen, who know very much 
more about- river and harbor matters than I do, to these facts, but 
I would remind you that the Delaware & Chesapeake Canal bears the 
same relation to millions of people along the Atlantic seaboard that 
these continental canals do to the people of Continental Europe. The 
people of the entire Atlantic seaboard are behind this proposition as a 
unit, and if Congress delays or postpones continually this proposition 
it will only intensify our efforts and stimulate our determination to 
work more energetically until the object is accomplished. 


HON. JOSEPHUS DANIELS, SECRETARY OF THE NAVY, FROM LETTER READ 
AT THE CONVENTION OF THE ATLANTIC DEEPER WATERWAYS ASSOCIA- 
TION, SAVANNAH, GA., NOVEMBER, 1915, 


The Atlantic inland deeper waterway is to our country what the 
Panama Canal is to the world. 
7 . * 7. 7 * . 


We have been doing great things in America, and I am one of those 
who believe that our country is on so firm and sound a bottom that 
not even the disasters of war which have temporarily deranged some 
of our affairs can long delay our inevitable success. 

When one looks at tae coast line frem Boston to New Orleans and 
notes this long inside-of-the-coast waterway, needing 7 to be prop- 
erly dredged, widened, and connected up by proper canal links in the 
chain, it seems as if Providence had enriched us with a most remarkable 
natural defense, provided we make use of what nature has thus en- 
dowed us with. t seems as if Providence had lifted up a sand barrier 
between the hinterland and the sea and bade us go in and make it deep 
enough to carry our commercial and naval flotillas. Since it has been 
out within our reach would it not be national suicide for us to fail to 
tollow the lead? Pe 

Aside from the commerciai value of cheap transportation and safety 
from storms and deep-sea navigation, there are the following military 
and naval advantages in case of war: It will enable, us with a more 
limited number of mine-laying ships, mine sweepers, submarines, and 
the torpedo boats to transfer these mobile harbor and coast-defense 
weapons from one point to another on our coast, thus multiplying their 
efficiency, increasing the radius of action, and lessening the danger of 
their being intercepted by an enemy until an attack is launched. It 
would increase our coast defenses by transporting heavy mortars and 
traction engines on canal boats and barges to points up and down the 
coast when an enemy may attempt to make a landing or seize a base. 
ee use their canals and rivers to thus transport heavy 
artillery. 


FROM ADDRESS OF MAJ, C. A, FLAGLER, UNITED STATES 4RMY, CONVENTION 
OF ATLANTIC DEEPER WATERWAYS ASSOCIATION, PHILADELPHIA, 1907. 


This waterway has many links partially constructed: The Cape Cod 
Canal, the Delaware & Raritan Canal, the Chesapeake & Delaware 
Canal, the Dismal Swamp and Albemarle & Chesapeake Canals paralle!- 
ing each other, and the Core Creek Cut now being made by the Govern- 
ment from Beaufort Harbor to Pamlico Sound. All of these, however, 
are for a generally shallow draft commerce, 10 feet at low water being 
about the prevailing depth. They are what may be termed barge 
canals. The great Atlantic waterways that we are discussing include 
this inland chain of artificial channels and also great natural channels 
such as Long Island Sound and the Delaware and Chesapeake Bays. All 
of these large natural waters are being made navigable by the General 
Government for ships of the largest draft, and the connecting artificial 
channels should offer in the near future equal advantages. There should 
be no weak links in the chain. 


HON. AUSTIN L. CROTHERS, GOVERNOR OF MARYLAND, ADDRESS BEFORE 
CONVENTION OF ATLANTIC DEEPER WATERWAYS ASSOCIATION, BALTIMORE 
1908, 

I am one of those who believe that the great development of the 
future is water transportation. We see when we face the East that old 
and historical waterway, the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal, that has per- 
formed such important functions in the history of the welfare of the 


? 


people, and we realize that it needs to be deepened and widened, and 


Experience has demonstrated the earrying of lumber by | the deepening and opening of that canal 


{ 


| 
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which has been found to be 

the most feasible route running over to the Delaware River, will bring 

great results. : 

ADDRESS, JOIIN F. STEVENS, FORMER CHIEF ENGINEER PANAMA CANAL, A 
CONVENTION OF ATLANTIC DEEPER WATERWAYS ASSOCIATION, BALTIMORE; 
1908, 

There seems to be a general impression that the railways are oppos 
to the exploitation and construction of canals. That there is goo 
ground for such opinion the speaker does not believe. The consens 
of opinion among our ablest most far-sighted railway owners and exc 
tives is undoubtedly that canals, properly planned, honestly finance 
and constructed, will not only aid the development of the count 
but will create new business, and from other and potent causes be of 
assistance and value to the railways themselves. Beyond a doubt the, 
will take from the railways some part of a certain class of traffic, bur 
such loss will be recouped by the fact that the railways will be enabled 
to better and more economically handle the higher-priced traffic, whic} 
the waterways can neyer satisfactorily do, and so the net results wi 
be for their benefit. 

ADDRESS OF LATE REAR ADMIRAL GEORGE W. MELVILLE, UNITED STATES 
NAVY, AT CONVENTION OF ATLANTIC DEEPER WATERWAYS ASSOCIATIO> 
BALTIMORE, 1908, 

So important do I feel is the movement you have started for ¢} 
improvement of these internal waterways that, much as I desire to x 
our Navy increased to its proper rank, I feel we might, with advantag, 
reduce our naval building program in order to push this work, if tha: 
were necessary. I can not believe, however, that our Representatives 
in Congress can fail to appreciate the importance of this matter whe 
it is properly presented to them. 


ADDRESS OF MR. CHARLES HEBER CLARK AT CONVENTION OF 
DEEPER WATERWAYS ASSOCIATION, BALTIMORE, 1908, 


I am convinced that the other Americans who do not live in Phila 
delphia or in Baltimore or on the Atlantic coast will perceive when th: 
are properly informed the wisdom of doing that thing which will unit» 
the two most magnificent bays on the coast and open up a channel fo 
all this commerce on the Chesapeake and Delaware, and so I hope befor: 
the adjournment of this remarkable convention an effort will be made 
to enforce on Congress the necessity of buying that canal for $2,500,000 


LETTER FROM ANDREW CARNEGIRF, BEAD AT CONVENTION OF ATLANT! 
DEEPER WATERWAYS ASSOCIATION, NORFOLK, 1909, 


You are engaged in a good work; money can not be more wise! 
spent than in improving our waterways. Especially should the insicd 
passage be opened on the Atlantic seaboard, 

LETTER FROM HON. GEORGE GRAY, UNITED STATES CIRCUIT COURT OF Av’ 

PEALS, WILMINGTON, DEL., READ AT CONVENTION OF ATLANTIC DEEBPEit 

WATERWAYS ASSOCIATION, NORFOLK, 1909. 


I am glad that the interest in the general movement is increasing 
under the lead of the association. Nothing has come to the front dur- 
ing this generation that promises so much for the material and com- 
mercial advancement of the country as this deeper-waterways project. 
The energies of the people for more than 80 years past have been di- 
rected to the development of our railroad system. During this develop- 
ment the waterways were necessarily relegated to a subordinate place, 
The time has now passed for that, and our congested railroad traffi: 
will be relieved 7 a cheaper water-borne carriage. The necessity fo: 
this is almost self-evident, and land and water carriage will suppl 
ment each other to the infinite advantage of all the people. 

LETTER FROM W. W. FINLEY, PRESIDENT OF TITER SOUTHERN RAILWAY, READ 
AT CONVENTION OF ATLANTIC DEEPER WATERWAYS ASSOCIATION, Now 
FOLK, 1999, 

If it were at all possible for me to do so, I should be glad to atten 
the sessions of the convention and to advocate to the best of my ability 
the policy of carrying out an intelligent and comprehensive plan fo 
the improvement of our waterways. As I have frequently said, the 
agricultural, industrial, and commercial development of any locality 
and the prosperity of its people depend, in very large measure, upon 
the adequacy of the transportation facilities by which they are served 
Speaking especially for the Southern States, I believe that there is « 
present economic need of improved transportation facilities both b) 
and and by water. 
REAR ADMIRAL C, 8S. 

VENTION OF ATLANTIC 

1909. 

While I am greatly interested, and so are my brother officers, in t 
naval view of the intercoastal waterways, we are equally interested in 
the development of the intercoastal waterways commercially and ! 
the general advancement of the country. 

The inland waterways of the Atlantic coast are an important fact 
in the national defense in several weys. Not only do they afford 
secure passage for certain vessels of the Navy, but the sounds, pi 
ticularly, are an outer line of defense; the ditch of the fortress. Su 
marines, destroyers, and torpedo beats, secure in their smooth waters 
and able to pass out through occasional passages readily defended | 
mines, can drive off an enemy’s fleet and a hostile landing will be in 
possible. 

PRESIDENT WILLIAM H. TAFT, ADDRESS BEFORE CONVENTION OF ATLAN! 

DEEPER WATERWAYS WSSOCIATION, NORFOLK, VA., 1909. 

Now, about this waterways association. I have heard gentlemen 
think I heard our distinguished speaker intimate that he did not s: 
what was the necessity of a waterway when it was only a biscuit throw 
over into the ocean; but that is because he comes from Illinois. 

If in the discharge of his duty it had been his fate, as it has be 
mine, to go around this neighboring Cape Hatteras he would understan’ 
the difference in a biscuit throw. He would know that there is som 
thing in quiet water. 

HON, J. FRANKLIN FORT, GOVERNOR OF NEW JERSEY, ADDRESS BEFORE CON 
VENTION OF ATLANTIC DEEPER WATERWAYS ASSOCIATION, PROVIDENC! 
R. I, 1910. 

Our people are awakening to the true situation, and the sooner t! 
people of all the States realize what it will do for them to promote th 
opening of waterways for quick and cheap transportation between 0. 
coastwise and interior towns and cities the better it will be for them. 
WHEN THE CANAL SERVED LINCOLN—CAPT. PHILIP REYBOLD, WILMINGTON, 

DEL,, STATEMENT PRESENTEV AT CONVENTION OF THE ATLANTIC DEEPE| 

WATERWAYS ASSOCIATION, PROVIDENCE, R. I., 1910. 5 

The value of the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal as a means >! 
coast defense was proved during the Civil War by the following cir 
cumstances: 


ATLANT! 


SPERRY, UNITED STATES NAVY, ADDRESS BEFORE CON 
DEEPER WATERWAYS ASSOCIATION, NORFOLK, 


T 
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Immediately after the riot which occurred in the city of Baltimore on | momentous importan to the ountry, sl 1 . pfort 
April 19, 1861, when the Sixth Massachusetts Regiment was a er take place between this and another nation. 
through that city on its way to the defense of Washington, all the | PRESIDENT WILLIAM H. TAFT. appre: ae aia ; 
bridges as far north as the Gunpowder River on the line of the Phila- CURVEREION. SEW timine | FIC J I \1 VAYS 
delphia, Wilmington & Baltimore Railroad were burned by the Con- : : v I DON, , 
federates, So there was no means of transporting the troops on the And so with the Delawa ; hesapeake Ca I re i t as 
seaboard to Washington by rail. April 20, 1561, the Government seized | one of the evidences, of whiel there ym ni mau t there 
ali the steam propellers lying in or about Philadelphia that could pass | are some—of the nonbusiness ke ¢ ha acter of the Government of the 
through the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal. These boats were then | United States. We have there a little canal that ! Vy ot 
sent down the Delaware River and through the canal to the Che sapeake for a canal boat, between those two great waterwavs. f I ware 
Bay to meet the troops at Perryville, Md., and thence convey them | and the Chesapeake, It can easily be made a great rwa nd it 
down the bay to Annapolis and thence by rail to Washington. ought to be made a great waterway. | Applause.}) [oa = 

From this time forward, until the end of the war, the Chesapeake & that it has been recommended that the Government 1 Sant’ 
Delaware Canal became a most important part of the inland waterway | is there and should enlarge it. 
which the Government used for the transportation of supplies of every | GEORGE CLINTON, JR., BUFFALO, N. ¥., ADDRESS, ATLANTIC DEFI oe 
sort for the Army. They bo wee a _ - sah WAYS CONVENTION, JACKSONVILLE, [I 
ransett Bay down through Long Island Sound, through the elaware "e ania Sana eae ae tes ae 
P karitan Canal, down the Delaware River, through the Chesapeake & dacuisacarten en atiediies ann te ae ished the ore, the grain, tl 
oelaware Canal, down the Chesapeake Bay, through the Albemarle & ] al ~~ ¢ ‘d “oh her -odt ts f naee Mid lle We ease ae érain, 
Chesapeake Canal, through the Albemarle and Pamlico Sounds, and so | [UM eee i Aa a ee ucts ha OGE s te oot = of the Canadian 
= Pe eee Seemh Ue: dramiets: at the Contaienste Snes: wees after leaving the port of Buffalo, by. reason of the fact that ‘the vars 
scouret e coast. “e aces thee ca : + % : . Bs = — 

vor the use of transportation in these canals and bays constituting vessels which bring those products down through the barge canal will 


this line of inland waterway from Narragansett Bay to Beaufort, N. C., 
the United States Government seized and chartered during the war 144 
yropeller steamers, 89 steam tugs, and 842 freight barges, in all 1,075 
Conte, which were used in the passage of these canals. _ 

The whole subject of the chartering and seizure of these boats during 
the course of the war for the purpose of transportation of Government 
supplies to the Army through this canal system is set out in full in 
executive document of the House of Representatives, No. 337, of the 
second session of the Fortieth Congress. Inasmuch as _ there were in 
all 3,612 vessels seized, chartered, or employed by the Federal Govern- 
ment during the war throughout the entire country, it will appear that 
nearly one-third of this whole number was used in this particular sys- 
tem of canals. 


HON. RICHMOND P. HOBSON’S ADDRESS AT CONVENTION OF ATLANTIC DEEPER 
WATERWAYS ASSOCIATION, PROVIDENCE, 1910—-ADVANTAGE OF AN INTRA- 
COASTAL WATERWAY IN TIME OF WAR. 

As great as would be the advantage of our inland waterways in years 
of peace, their greatest advantages would come in time of war. 

The wonderfui development of transportation in recent years has 
brought every important nation within striking distance of all other 
nations, and at the same time has multiplied the magnitude and swift- 
ness of war operations, so that modern wars have become substantially 
a test of the military preparations of the belligerents, and not of their 
resources. All of these developments have worked to the disadvantage 
of America. All other nations have leaped to arms, have organized 
their whole population into armies, and have taxed their finances upon 
their fleets, policies that weaken their resources but increase enor- 
mously their preparations. 

America alone has failed to organize her people into armies and has 
made slow progress even on her Navy. Though our resources are rela- 
tively boundless, our preparations are woefully inferior, and a short 
war, testing only preparations, would leave us in humiliation and defeat. 
Therefore our main objective in an important war must be to gain and 
bring our resources into play. The enemy’s objective, on the contrary, 
would be to strike a staggering blow at once before our resources are 
brought to bear, seize our commercial centers, destroy our navy yards 
and ship yards, and bring us to terms quickly. If we bring our re- 
sources to bear we should win; if we fail, we should lose the war. 

Whether we succeed in gaining our main objective would depend very 
materially upen our inland waterways. 

: The conclusions to be drawn from cxamination of this are simple and 

ciear: 
1. That our coastwise inland waterways next to our fleet itself can 
made the most vital factor of national defense. 
2. That the services of these waterways increase with the Nation’s 
peril. They are useful for economy and for building up plants in 
time of peace; they would always be a source of strength after the 
national defenses were well provided for. They are of paramount im- 
portance under our present inferior conditions of defense. 
3. That in any war under present conditions they would afford our 
best chance of gaining the time necessary to organize our forces and 
develop our great resources. They would furnish the best refuge for 
our fleet, if outnumbered by the enemy, without permitting its blockade : 
they would make it possible for our fleet, though inferior, to give battle 
after choosing its own time and conditions, and enable it to retire if 
necessary; they would make it possible to utilize and expand alli our 
establishments for repairing and building ships and to assemble and 
concentrate ships as fast as ready. : 

4, That upon our coastwise inland waterways in their relation to 
the fleet would largely depend the security of our navy yards, ship- 
yards, and coast cities, and our chance of escaping the knockout blows 
that would surely be aimed at our coast defenses the instant war were 
declared, 

Summing up, even aside from the great commercial value of our 
coastwise inland waterways, their paramount vital importance in na- 
tional defense would warrant and demand immediate measures on the 
part of Congress to bring about their full and speedy development. 
ADDRESS OF REAR ADMIRAL COLBY M. CHESTER, UNITED STATES NAVY, 

ATLANTIC DEEPER WATERWAYS CONVENTION, NEW LONDON, CONN., 1912. 

To the Navy of the United States, having for its main purpose of 
existence the protection of the country, by carrying on offensive and de- 
iensive campaigns on the broad oceans far away from its coasts, it may 
seem a far cry from interior waterways to a fleet in being; but, as the 
fleet is made up of cruisers, scout vessels, torpedo boats and destroyers, 
tubmarines, and a variety of craft known as auxiliaries, many of which 
ire so small in size as to require protection from the elements when- 
ever possible, and as the inside channels afford such protection, there 
is a very peculiar relationship between them. 

The strategic importance of this interior waterway system is marked. 
If its improvements are undertaken and finished in ‘accordance with 
the plans of the United States Engineer Corps, it will permit the trans- 
fer of torpedo boats, submarines, picket boats, and other small craft 
to almost any point along the Atlantic Coast that may be threatened 
by an enemy at war with the country, under any condition of weather 
that is likely to occur; and this, too, without being discovered by a 
blockading fleet. As secrecy is a prime object in all military man- 
euvers, the improvement of our interior waterways may become of 


be 
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be able to take them to their ports of final destination along the intra- 
coastal waterway. 


THR INTRACOASTAL WATERWAY IN THE NATIONAL DEFENSE 
{From addresses by Hon. Josephus Daniels, Secretary of the Navy, 
Atlantic Deeper Waterways Convention, Albany and Troy, N. Y., 
1914.) 


When you are advocating this inland waterway, when you have the 
vision to see its importance to commerce—and I put that as the reason 
why the money should be forthcoming to construct this canal—still 
you see that in any emergency it would be vitally important to the 
national life that our ships, when the oceasion called, should be in 
harbor, protected, ready to save our cities and our people. 

If this canal was constructed, you could take these submarines and 
destroyers from Boston to New Orieans in these inner channels without 
hurt or injury. That is for peace. But if we should be co unfortu- 
nate—and I pray God we may never see it—as to have war, then the 
possession of an inland-waterway channel would be essential to preserve 
efficiency and to enable us to defeat our opponents, because these 
little craft could ply to and fro, and dart out and deal a blow and 
return with little injury to themselves. That is the argument on the 
side of national defense. 

There is one other argument which I will give you most 
favor of this inland-waterway canal. It is an argument for the preset 
vation of human life. We have thought too little, until recently, of 
the lives of men who go down to the sea. We have in Congress and 
2s a people permitted conditions that have sacrificed the lives of men 
for commerce and trade on the sea, and until the Vitanic disaster we 
never had even the beginning of proper protection and proper law 
I wish to give you the disasters to vessels on the Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts during the 10 years from 1899 to 1909. The number of vessels 
is 5,715. Loss to the vessels, known, $30,000,000; loss to the cargoes, 
known, $10,000,000. Vessels totally lost, 1,675; vessels damaged, 4,040. 
Tonnage totally lost, 483,743; tonnage damages, 3,289,200. Lives 
lost, 2,225. The total cost of the Atlantic intracoastal waterway would 
be $47,800,000, so that if we could save a tithe of this material loss 
we could in a few years pay every dollar of the cost of these improve 
ments which your association is advocating. 

Int who shall estimate the value of a human life; who shali put a 


briefly in 


money value upon the lives of the men sacrificed, when for a few 

million dollars we might make navigation easy and safe? 

RESPONSR OF HON. WILLIAM C. REDFIELD, SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
ATLANTIC DEEPER WATERWAYS CONVENTION, RALEIGH, N. C., 1915. 

All that I have of sympathy and of belief goes into the work on 
Which you are bent. I know from personal knowledge what it means 
not to have sufficient water to float ships that are carrying needed 
things. America, when she wakes up, will not tolerate anything harm 


ful that gets in the way of her commerce. 











RESPONSE OF HON. FRANKLIN K. LANE, SECRETARY OF TI 
ATLANTIC DEEPER WATERWAYS CONVENTION, RALEIGH, N. C 

No great idea ever falls by the wayside. If one man drops it. an 
other man picks it up, and it is carried on to success. Great ide ( 
made this world, and this proposition that you present, and for w \ 
you are carrying on propaganda is one that must make f Lt vreat 
America, and that is the idea that all of us have. 

LETTER OF ADMIRAL DEWEY, UNITED STATES NAVY, ATLANTI 
WATERWAYS CONVENTION, SAVANNAII, GaA., 

Iam in hearty accord with the cause of inland ivs and fee 
sure, that while it is a large and rather slow ur ! t t 
vill come, and I hope not far distant, when our ships will 1 
tinuous inland route from New York to Key West 
REMARKS OF HON. WILLIAM C. REDFIELD! ETARY COMMERCE, 

ATLANTIC DEEPER WATERWAYS CONVENTION, 

For these very practical reasons, because the is right, ause 
if vou get your waterways you have got the to to e them as 
never we have had before, because the pressure of necessity is upon the 
land ‘to make its facilities equal to its needs—for these reasons I am 
heartily in favor of the cause which you have at heart. 

ADDRESS OF REAR ADMIRAL A, W. GRANT, UNITED STA1 NAVY, ATLANTIC 
DEEPER WATERWAYS CONVENTION, SAVANNAII, GA., 

Taland waterways, capable of being used by th a 
enable that fleet to be concentrated at any point on our Atlant a- 
board ready to strike a blow upon an inferior force of an enemy ¢ 
to defeat the enemy in detail should the latter be divided into squad- 
rons. The value of such a waterway to a defending force | pparent, 
It could remain in safety until the enemy has been located on « t 
and then could be concentrated behind ample protection fe tta 
An enemy operating on the high seas against our eA 
have to always keep its force concentrated, Othery 
itself open to being defeated in detail. 

CAPT. C. E. JOHNSTON, UNITED STATES COAST GUARD, AI 
DEEPER WATERWAYS CONVENTION, PHILADEDI ‘ 

The Coast Guard, as its name implies, deals ¢ n t 
wise maiters, and in this field it is incimate ‘ d l 
waterways, both inland and littoral. TI t of I) \ 
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ways Association is therefore of great interest to the Coast Guard. 
Our larger vessels, denominated cruising cutters, can keep the sea under 
almost any conditions of wind and weather and will have little occa- 
sion to use the Inland waterways in times of peace, but in times of war 
it may be of vital importance to have a route by which they may pro- 
ceed from one part of the coast to another with safety and dispatch. 

MAJ. J, C, OAKES, UNITED STATES ENGINEER OFFICER, ADDRESS, ATLANTIC 

DEEPER WATERWAYS CONVENTION, PHILADELPHIA, PA., 1916. 


In my opinion, the construction of the canal connecting the Chesa- 

a and the Delaware, and connecting the Delaware with New York 
farbor, would increase the power of our Navy more than threefold. 
CHIEF JUSTICE J. HARRY COVINGTON, OF THE SUPREMB COURT OF TH 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, ADDRESS, ATLANTIC DEEPER WATERWAYS CON- 

VENTION, PHILADELPHIA, PA., 1916. 

Your own project of the Atlantic Geeper waterways is one that must 
commend itself to future Congresses. ere ig a great water highway 
extending 1,800 miles from Florida up the coast, in a section of America 
that is constantly congesting with ee in a section of the coun- 
try where the physical situation of the land itself, the value of the land 
will soon make it well-nigh impossible for the trunk lines to expaud 
their rights of way to carry more lateral track; where the cost,of that 
land and the necessities of financing will make it well-nigh inffossible 
for those trunk lines to have the expansion of area necessary for the 
terminals to take care of their vastly developing traffic. In this great 
frea, not as an enemy to the railroad but as a coworker with the rail- 
roads for the industrial peveenet: of that area, stands this associa- 
tion, committed to a project which means that over these highways of 
God, through a sensible and not a log-rolling scheme of appropriations, 
there is to be Soreness the class of traffic, the class of highway trans- 
porting commerce that will take care of the low-grade bulk freight 
which moves with time as no element, relieving the railroads of a con- 

estion which sooner or later they can not hope to cope with, while it 
eaves open to them the classes of freight to earn the dividends which 
are justly theirs and their stockholders. 
ADMIRAL WILLIAM 8S. BENSON, CHIEF OF OPERATIONS, UNITED STATES 

NAVY, ADDRESS, ATLANTIC DEEPER WATERWAYS CONVENTION, PHILA- 

DELPHIA, PA,, 1916. 


Right here in this vicinity a great many ships are built, and were 
it possible to get our ships through the inland waters, say from the 
Chesapeake to the Delaware and from the Delaware to New York, and 
thence through the Sound, instead of taking one fleet to blockade one 
of the ports ae which our vessels would pass, it would take at 
least half a dozen fleets to maintain an effective blockade. So you can 
readily see the practical necessity, so far as the Government is con- 
cerned, of having waterways, and as your name indicates, deeper 
waterways. I believe the waterways should be sufficiently decp and 
broad to allow our biggest ships to pass through them. 


NEED FOR THE USE OF OUR INTERIOR WATERWAYS. 


{Statement by Hon. William C. Redfield, Secretary of the Department of 
Commerce, Washington, June, 1917.] 

It is necessary that every possible use be made both for local and 
through freight of all interior waterways, canals, rivers, and lakes, 
and this must be done not only as generally but as quickly as possible 
if we are to escape serious Sry at no 

There is more than sufficient business for both railway and waterway 
for many months to come. Wherever, therefore, thro out the country 
a barge or a boat, a scow, a lighter, or a motor vessel can be made to 
take the place of a railway car, it ought to be done. Such arrangements 
ms are practical should be made along all our great waterways to de- 
yelop promptly methods for using the water as a nreans of transporta- 
tion. This is the time to get idle barges and scows into use, to repair 
old barges, to build new ones, and to take advantage of a patriotic 
duty of water transit in every practicable way. 

Every river, lake, and canal should be used. Every enterprise, large 
or small, looking toward their practical use should have encourage- 
ment. : 

It is at this time a matter of national duty to develop the interior 
waterway and to give it that part in the Nation’s economic life to 
which its extent and variety entitle it, and this should be done as 

romptly and as thoroughly as possible by temporary means, if need 
e, in order to get the traffic moving, and then by permanent means 
in order to make the movement a solid part of our national life. 
This process can only be helpful in the long run to every one concerned 
and to the country as a whole. 

The effort to promote the use of our waterways has the approval of 
the War Department, the Commerce Department, and the Shipping 
Board, and so far as they can these will cooperate in the work. The 
Department of Commerce, therefore, issues this statement to indicate 
on behalf of our commerce how grave the situation is and to ask from 
business and commercial organizations everywhere that the practical 
help to be given in this emergency by water transportation have their 
early and thorough consideration. 


MAJ. GEN. TASKER H. BLISS, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, UNITED STATES 
ARMY. 


{An address delivered in 1884 that sounds like a prophecy.] 


In the event of a foreign war that would seriously tax the oun of 
the Government we will find ourselves with a vast army suddenly 
collected along some one of our maritime frontiers. It is possibie that 
at the outset we shall find some of our large seaboard cities, where 
commercial enterprises have collected vast stores of food and other 
material to which we could naturally look for supply, in the hands of 
an active and enterprising enemy. r railroads would then be taxed 
beyond their capacity in the transportation of men, food, supplies, and 
war material of every description, besides endeavoring to carry on the 
ordinary trailic of the country. Then, as in the past, if there be no way 
of relieving the strain, the Government will pay fabulous prices for 
the means of saving the national honor. Then, as it has done before, 
it will saddle posterity with a vast and unnecessary debt—every dollar 
of which will be a ponees against false economy in needed preparation, 

In such a case it is obvious what an immense advantage the Gov- 
ernment would possess in a system which, with its infinite ramifica- 
tions, would afford a cheap and ready access to the great supply dis- 
tricts of the country. The rivers which, for thousands of miles ir every 
direction, drain the great valley of the nn oy would then send 
to the point of need a ceaseless stream of supplies that might other- 
wise rot upon the harvest fields or molder in the storehouses. In 
some respects these routes are safer in time of war than railroads, 
for no ordinary raiding party can, as in the case of the latter, cut 
the tine of communicaticn by a few minutes’ work. Their terminal 
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branches in the East le for a hundred miles or more in the channels 
of the great tidewater rivers, to obstruct which would be a labor of time 
and of difficulty. ‘ 


— 


War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, May 9, 1917, 
Hon. Jonn H. SMALu, 
Chairman Committce on Rivers and Harbors, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Smaru: In eapeae to your oral inquiry, and referring t) 
the recommendation that recently submitted for your consideration 
ye the eee of a river and harbor bill, I have the honor 
to state that the meral subject of the character of the river an 
harbor legislation that should be undertaken at this time was first pr; 
sented to the President, and he expressed his approval of the policy 
that I proposed to him as a proper one to observe. . 

This contemplates such work as is required to enable our waterways 
to continue to play their necessary part in the transportation seryico 
of the country and also to serve urgent military needs. It calls fo; 
the appropriation of sufficient sums to provide for necessary work of 
maintenance in channels already improved, for the more urgent work 
of continuing improvement of projects already begun, and the adoption 
of such new projects as are considered necessary under present coni!- 
tions for military or naval purposes or as a part of the program of 
national defense and preparedness. The bill that has been prepared 
along these limes by your committee, in conference with the Chief of 
Engineers and his representatives, has my approval. 

Very truly, yours, 
Newton D. Baker, 
Secretary of War. 


War D&PARTMENT, 
Washington, May 8, 191°. 
Hon. J. HAMPTON Moons, 
House of Representatives. 


My Dear Mr. Moors: In reply to your letter of the 25th ultimo, 
urging the expediency of early action by this department looking to tho 
condemnation of the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal, I have the hon 
to inform you that I have already recommended its purchase in a 
letter to the Committee on Military Affairs under date of April 3, 
1916, when I not onl —* it favorable consideration as to purchase, 
but also recommended its eet enlargement to a depth of 25 
feet and a bottom width of 125 feet. These views were again ex- 
pressed by me in a letter to the Committee on Military Affairs on 
April 19, 1917. 

It is hoped that this matter may have the early attention of Con 
gress and receive its favorable consideration. 

Yours, very truly, NewrTon D. BAKER, 
Secretary of War. 


PHILADELPHIA, June 25, 1917. 
Hon. J. HAMPTON Moors, M. C. 


Dear Mr. Moore: Reference has been made in recent debates on the 
river and harbor bill to a fraudulent overissue of bonds in the Chesa- 

ae Delaware Canal Co., which was discovered 31 years ago, 
n ; 

Those who suffered from this crime, committed by a former officer of 
the canal company, were the stockholders, who were thereby deprived 
in = ortion of their hopes for future participation in the profits of 
operation. 

It was in effect an embezzlement of the reserve profits set aside 
during a period of years for redemption of the mortgage, and the 
embezzlement had no other effect than to reduce the amount by which 
the mortgage was redeemed. ‘The following are the facts: 

Original mortgage loan, duration 30 years, issued 1856___ $2, 800, 009 
Amount of bonds bought in to 1885 806, 250 
Supposed condition of loan on maturity, 1886.--...._____ 1, 993, 750 


Upon presentation of bonds for cancellation there was discovered a 
fraudulent reissue on the een paper of $609,200. These bonds 
were purchased in good faith in the open market, and under a court 
decree as to a portion of them the company was obliged to assume tle 
entire liability, so that the mortgage loan was reissued, including the 
said bonds, at $2,602,950, where it still stands. 

The effect of the defalcation was to remove all 
upon the common stock, amounting then and now to $1,903,238.50, and 
presumably to wipe out any cash value which that stock might have had. 

It is wholly untrue to say at this time that the company was tv 
blame in the transaction. Its former secretary, who was subsequently 
arrested and convicted and served a term in the penitentiary for his 
action, simply embezzled the total profits of the canal for a term « 
years, which had been set aside toward the redemption of its mortgage. 

The book cost of the canal was— 


rospect of dividends 


I IONE, Bie cidti cece cmmsccwcnnans $2, 201, 864. 03 
RSERSTPCtNee OF TOGES, TORO .<n cmcemcmecmnmeccnnnn 373, 177. 02 
III ata a hata are cn hla asl speaplistcseinianaitatinaiteeniindeerenen 22, 000. 00 
Sar INO, 00 | TN las eininsinsemctpncinennes 38, 200. 00 
Riparian rights subsequently purchased_.........__ 7, 790. 59 

I ata ce ress ca ial i ints ies cela hahentiDalilbeindiiaiadtam ny 2, 645, 031. 59 


which is slightly above the amount of the mortgage loan. 

If the stockholders had succeeded in paying off the mortgage loa), 
they would have regained possession of the property, but the defalca- 
tion made it impossible for them to hope to do so. It did not, however, 
in any way affect the value of the canal as a going proposition or its 
purchase price. , 

eference was also made in the debate to the fact that the canal had 
never peogonee a purchase price to the Government. The reason 15 
substantially that under the peculiar organization of the company bot) 
stocks and bonds have equal voting power; and the stock being appar 
ently worthless and the bonds regularly receiving dividends, the stock- 
holders —— be expected to attempt to prevent the bondholders from 
receiving the entire proceeds of the sale. As a practical proposition, 
condemnation ~'y ings are apparently the best solution of the diffi: 
culty. It is also a desirable method of procedure, because, being 10- 
cated in the Delaware district and the securities being held mainly in 
Pennsylvania and Maryland, a Delaware jury may be expected to render 
unbiased verdict. 

Yours, very truly, 
Witrrep H. ScHoFF, | 
Secretary Atlantic Deeper Waterways Association. 
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Chesapeake & Delaware Canal tonnage—A going concern since 1820. 
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STORY OF HIGIL FREIGHTS. 


The following letter, bearing upon the increase of freight rates 


for want of waterway facilities, tells its own story: 


BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS OF NAVIGATION, 

Philadelphia, Pa., May 23, 1917. 

Hon. J, HAMPTON Moong, M. C., 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Moore: I received from your Philadelphia office this 
morning an inquiry concerning statistics with regard to the Chesapeake 
& Delaware Canal for the calendar year of 1916, with the request that 
I should forward the same to your care at Washington. 

I want to supplement these statistics with some views concerning the 
early acquisition by the United States Government: of this important 
waterway, from a commercial point of view and as a matter of pre- 
paredness in the conflict which this country has entered. 
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The demand from a commercial point of view for the opening up of 
this antiquated waterway is greater than ever, and it is no exaggeration 
to say that the proper development of this section is now at a practical 
standstill through the inability of consumers to get such raw materials 
into this market as originate in the South and to ship out the manu 
factured products destined in that direction. 

Tor the past three years, since the breaking out of the great 
war, it has been a physical impossibility to get lumber ir 
from the South. 

The railroads, as you well know, have embar 
modity and the communities such as Wilmingt« 


European 
ito this market 


f0es against this com 
, Carney P nt. Ches 





ter, and other localities in close proximity are handicapped through 
their inability to erect houses for the mechanics they have had to en 

ploy, with the result that in many instances they are forced to charte 
steamboats to carry their labor from Philadelphia and back, with a 
consequent loss of time in a day's work approximating from two to thr 

hours, 

The great demand for tonnage to carry supplies to the allies has take 
from our coastwise trade all the remaining available vessels engaged in 
the outside routes, and the shoal and restricted width of the locks in 
the present Chesapeake & Delaware Canal have made it impossibie to 
operate through this waterway modern barges such as would have tended 
to remedy this shortage in tonnage. 

Our lumbermen find it impossible to supply building materials to 
those corporations and individuals desiring to erect houses, with 1 


result that it is not possible to operate many of the large manui 
ing plants to anything like their capacity. 

If shipbuilding in the interest of the United States Government 
to le pursued, how are the materials for their construction to | 
gotten to the shipyards unless waterways, such as the Che 
Delaware Canal, are modernized and opened up? 

It is impossible for the railroads to handle the freight offering, and 
there are instances too numerous to mention right here of ships in 
distress being held up for weeks awaiting the receipt of parts of thel 
machinery coming from points no further distant than Connecticut 
and Rhode Island and New York. 

Ocean freights, by reason of the hostilities, have made it unattra 
tive to vessel owners to continue their craft in the coastwise trad: 
Only yesterday the schooner John B, Biemiller was chartered to load 
6,000 barrels of oil at New York for Genoa at a freight rate of $17 a 
barrel. Under ordinary conditions $0.96 a barrel to this point would 
have been an attractive freight. 

This vessel in normal times carried lumber, and this is what the 
lumbermen and dealers in building materials are confronted with to-day. 

One schooner, the Josephine, has loaded lumber at Mobile for Phila 
delphia at $16 a thousand feet. Under normal conditions her freight 
would have been from $6.50 to $7.50 per thousand feet. 

In no other way will the conditions be remedied than by the open- 
ing up of this inland waterway, as this will permit of the construction 
and operation of the cheaply built and cheaply manned inland barge 

The value of this canal to the Navy, if modernized, is too well known 
by you Washington officials to be dwelt upon by me. 

Now, these statistics which follow should not be considered indica- 
tive of the importance of this waterway to our section of the country, 
as the business is minimized by its antiquated condition. 

During the year 1916, 1,164 vessels of the gross tonnage of 521,543 
tons arrived here with cargo via this canal, and during the same period 
1,133 vessels, with the gross tonnage of 521,632 tons, left Philadelphia 
for points in the South via this canal. 

Within the same period 110,049,182 feet of lumber, 219,807 railroad 
ties, 19,930 tons of cinders, 62,430 tons of mine props, 8,110 tons of 
piling, 3,408 tons of pig iron, 27,277 cords of pulp wood, 11,750 tons 
of sand, and 3,230 tons of nitrate of soda arrived here from the South 
via this canal, and within this same period 381 regular line steamers 
departed and 382 regular line steamers arrived via this waterway. 

Of course you will understand that there was much miscellaneous 
freight, the details of which would make this letter too voluminou 

Very truly, yours, 


sapeat & 





GEO. I. Srrou.e, Sceretary, 


The Food-Control Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
JAMES 


OF WISCONSIN, 


HON. 


In true Howse or Representatives, 
Saturday, June 23, 1917. 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. Speaker, I shall vote for the food ntrol 
bill now before the House. It is not perfect and exp rience 
will suggest material amendments, but at this time, in the 
midst of a great world conflict, we are called upon to meet an 
emergency that affects every bousehold in the land—the high 
cost of living. 

It will not meet the situation to abuse food barons, extor 
tionists, or speculators, nor should we overlook the fact that 
legitimate business is employed in the production and manufac 
ture of the necessaries of life. This food-control law secks not 
only to avoid waste in present methods of marketing, but to 
prevent the men or set of men who now prey upon the general 
public from extorting unconscionable profits for food and fuel 
which they control. 

The Sherman antitrust law has been in force for many yea 
but it has failed to relieve the extortion pfacticed in food price 
and extortion is now a menace to the rights of the public 
throughout the country. Competition in the sale of foodstuffs 
has practically ceased because a small centralized group of men 
to-day manipulate and largely control prices and « unbersome 
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methods of marketing the necessaries of life. The farmers of 
the country and other producers of foodstuffs get for their prod- 
ucts only what these speculators are forced to give, while the 
consumer is compelled to pay all that can be extorted from him 
by the same men who prey upon the necessities of the people in 
either case. Many examples of such exactions have been ex- 
posed in the House. This monopolistic practice is indefensible 
and contrary to our purposes of government and ought to be 
summarily dealt with. 

The food-control bill, together with the food-survey bill, just 
passed by the House will empower the Government, acting 
through the President and his appointees, to ascertain the sup- 
ply of fuel and foodstuffs on hand throughout the country and 
the most efficient means of marketing such products. It will 
enuble us to act intelligently so as not seriously to deplete our 
own supplies when permitting the exportation of food products 
to Evrope, and under the bill the authorities may bring into the 
open those who seek to corner the market. In this time of na- 
tional stress it prevents the use of food products for purposes 
other than for food, while the bill provides that if necessary to 
do so the Government can expend $150,000,000 in taking over 
fuel and food products, with mines and factories if need be. 

Every Member of the House, I believe, will favor the general 
purpose of the bill. If it affords relief, it may also offer some 
meiuns of bringing nearer together the producer and the con- 
Sumer in times of peace as well as in times of war. The 
strength of a nation is in its citizenship; that citizenship is 
entitled to every protection that can be afforded, and now that 
We are engaged in a great war and every resource of govern- 
ment must be conserved it is as necessary to protect our people 
at home from commerciai and economic enemies as it is to pro- 
tect them from enemies across the water. By so doing we help 
sustain our soldiers at the front. 

During my brief membership in Congress I have endeavored 
to point out and prevent inexcusable Government waste and use- 
less extravagance, on the theory that the public is heavily taxed 
to pay the bills, and as a matter of right is entitled to protec- 
tion from selfishness of interests organized to raid the Treasury 
for private and local purposes. In some respects this bill car- 
ries out that same general proposition. It should pass Congress 
without delay, and will thereby place in the hands of the ad- 
ministration a powerful agency with which to meet the high 
cost of living. In my judgment that power will be exercised 
for the public interest; and believing that the bill is a needed 
war measure, I will give it my support. 


Food Control. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM W. HASTINGS, 


OF OKLAHOMA, 
In toe Howse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, June 28, 1917. 


Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
imarks in the Recorp I include an editorial taken from the 
Daily Oklahoman under date of June 25, 1917, as follows: 

THE HOUSE VOTE ON FOOD CONTROL, 


The House has passed the food-control bill by a vote of 365 to 5, 
It may fairly be assumed that this almost unanimous action of the 
House is bound to influence the opposition to the measure in the Senate. 
The chances are that the food-control bill will be a law by July 1, ac- 
cording to the President’s schedule. 

The Senators who have been fighting the bill have not succeeded in 
rallying any support to their side. Public opinion is with the President. 
It is an informed public opinion. Mr. Hoover has stated that the food 
speculators have robbed the people of this country of a quarter of a 
billion dollars in the last five months. Possibly that statement is an 
estimate, which might be difficult to prove, but public judgment accepts 
it as approximately correct. Other statements made by Hoover are not 
estimates, but cold, hard facts. He tells us, for instance, that the price 
of bread in Belgium is 40 per cent lower than in this country, while in 
France it is 50 per cent lower. Hoover knows about conditions in those 
countries. That food is much cheaper in England than in the United 
States everybody knows. It is those facts which have induced the ad- 
ministration to ask for vast powers as to the production and marketing 
of foodstuffs, and it is those facts which have ranged the people squarely 
behind the President. 

It is understood, of course, that a law of this character could not 
»0ssibly be passed excepting under the abnormal conditions of the war. 
Sioventashemn it is mot altogether a war condition. Our system of 
marketing foods has been wrong. It has operated to the serious dis- 
advantage of the farmer and of the consumer. The speculators have 
gotten the profits. Under the so-called board of trade marketing sys- 
tem the prices of farm products are down when the farmer has them 
for sale, they go up as soon as they leave the farmers’ hands, and by 
various kinds of manipulation——storage, artificial shortages, etc.--— 
the prices to the consumer are pushed up to “all that the trafiic 


| 


will bear.”” The exigencies of war have made that system unendura! 
It may seriously be doubted if, after the war, the people will eye; 
mit to such tyranny again. Producers and consumers haye a 
munity of interest against food gambling. 

Price regulation by the Government is no novel, revolutionary ex 
ment in this country. The Government regulates railroad rates. — 
experience in this line may not be an unqualified success, but it j 
comparably superior to the system of letting the railroads make t} 
own rates. The rates of every public-service corporation in this count, 
are determined by the public. The plan may leave many things to a 
desired, but it is emphatically the best plan that has yet been foung 
So with food, so with fuel, so with all the necessaries, Individysj 
initiative must be safeguarded, of course, but individual or corporate 
initiative must not have the license to practice extortion. Our food 
gamblers and our anthracite coal barons have operated under tho» 
license, but the war has brought their despotism to an end, and peace 
will not restore it. 


River and Harbor Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN M. ROSE, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tue House or Represenratives, 
Tuesday, June 26, 1917. 


Mr. ROSE. Mr. Speaker, under leave to print granted dur- 
ing the consideration of the rivers and harbors bill I have to 
say that my action thereon was governed for the most part 
by the reports filed upon the part of the majority and minority 
members of the committee. 

It will be remembered that minority members of that com- 
mittee, composed of men of equal ability with those represent- 
ing the majority, filed a report wherein it was stated that 
many of the projects contemplated by the bill were absolutely 
without merit, and palpable efforts were being made to rush 
through some reclamation schemes. : 

Since it is impossible for those of us who represent interior 
districts in interior States to make any sort of an examination 
of the rivers and harbors sought to be improved, there is no 
method provided, excepting the reports filed by the committees 
and the arguments offered in support of and against the several 
propositions contained in the bill, for such members to acquaint 
themselves with the merits or demerits of such proposed legis- 
lation. 

The objections filed by the minority are either true or not 
true. If true, then the appropriations suggested should not 
made, and if not true, should be shown conclusively. For the 
above reasons I cast my vote to recommit the bill, and 
effort meeting with failure, I supported the bill as it passed thi 
House with the knowledge that there are many projects, includ- 
ing the improvement of the river and harbor facilities alo. 
the Delaware River in Pennsylvania, which are worthy projects 
from any point of view. While it may be truly said that there 
are many projects offered which may be of the “ pork” variet: 
it is absolutely essential to improve and maintain many of our 
navigable streams to facilitate the constantly increasing com- 
merce of the Nation, many of which should not suffer by reason 
of a few schemes proposed whicii may appear unworthy. 


River and Harbor Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Dy 


EDWARD E. ROBBINS, 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


¥ 
HON. 
OF 
In tHe Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, June 26, 1917. 
IMPROVEMENT OF THE YOUGHIOGHENY RIVER, 
Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Speaker, the amendment offered provi 
as follows: 
Page 31, lines 13 and 14, insert the folowing paragraph: “ Yous!!! 


ogheny River, Pa., from its mouth to West Newton, including the rep 
of the existing and prospective water terminals.” 

Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, this propose 
survey of the Youghiogheny River, in Pennsylvania, will not 
cost the Government a cent. I wish to explain briefly the situ 
ation with reference to the Youghiogheny River. 
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fhe Youghiogheny River rises in Garrett County, Md., and 
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there was inserted a provision transferring the balance of the 


flows through Maryland, \West Virginia, and Pennsylvania aj} fund, amounting to $87,805.25, to any other river and harbor 


iistance of 140 miles and ciupties into the Monongahela River 

at the city of MelXeesport, in: slackwater pool 2 of that river, in 

-hieh river the system of navigation is now owned and operated 
the United States Government. 

This amendment merely calls for a reexamination and report 
of the engineers from data that they already have on this river 
+o the next Congress without cost to the Government. 
The Youghiogheny River was improved by a private corpora- 
»n known as the Youghiogheny Navigation Co., chartered under 
the laws of the State of Pennsylvania in 1848, and was rendered 

vigable by two locks and dams from McKeesport to West 
Newton, 2 distanee of 18.8 miles, being the points between which 
reexamination is now requested. During that time a very large 
amount of commerce, principally of coal, with passenger steam- 
ers, was operated on this river. Sixteen mines produced coal 

id shipped over it in that distance, being a mine for nearly 
every mile of river. These locks and dams were swept away 
hy an extraordinary flood in 1866, and at that time the river 
was surveyed as a section of the proposed Chesapeake & Ohio 
Canal, extending from Washington City by the way of Cumber- 
land to the Ohio River using the Youghiogheny and Mononga- 
hela Rivers, and hence the locks and dams were never completed. 
It was generally supposed that the Government would complete 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Canal and rebuild these locks and dams 
in aecordance with its own plans. 

While it is true that railroads have been built on either side 
of the river—the Pittsburgh division of the Baltimore & Ohio, 
completed in 1854, and the Youghiegheny division of the Pitts- 
burgh & Lake Erie in 1882—these railroads have developed 
aud carried the coal tonnage formerly tributary to that river 
because slack-water navigation was entirely destroyed. 

This proposed improvement between McKeesport and West 
Newton has been before the Board of Engineers of the United 
States at different times in the past. 

1. In 1873 Capt. George H. Mabon examined this river in con- 
nection with the extension of the Chesapeake & Ohio Canal, 
and reported in favor of the restoration of navigation by the 
construction of three lecks and dams, each with a lift of 10 feet, 
to eost $688,000. This repert is found in Document No. 37, 
part 2, page 58. 

2. A second examination was made by Col. William bk. Mer- 
rill in 1880, as found in Engineer's Report of that year, part 3, 
page 1957, in which he says: 

For the present I would recommend the construction of one lock and 


dam at a cost of $230,000 and that the work be prosecuted with energy 
and economy. 


3. A third examination was made by Capt, George M. Lehman 

in 1884, found in Engineer’s Report of that year, Appendix HH, 
part 5, page 3226, in which he favored the extension of this 
jmprovement, 
4. A fourth examination was made by Maj. Charles F. Powell 
favering this improvement, and when I was a Member of the 
Fifty-fifth Congress I had inserted in the river and harbor bill, 
approved March 3, 1899, an appropriation of $25,000 for the pur- 
pose of having the river examined and surveyed; and in the 
report made by Maj. Powell, pursuant to said authorization, on 
September 27, 1899, Maj. Powell concluded his lengthy and ex- 
haustive report thus: 

In view of these deductions I am led to report that, in my opinion, 
the Youghiogheny River from West Newton to its mouth is worthy of 
slack-water improvement by the General tiovernment. 

On October 11, 1899, Col. Henry M. Roberts, division engineer 
ut ittsburgh, indorsed and approved Maj. Powell’s report thus: 
eszan three locks Maj. Powell estimates to cost $600,000. In fact, 
32,000 will certainly cover the cost of annual maintenance and interest 
= the cost. This amounts te only 4 cents per ton for each of the 
500,000 tons of coal that Maj. Powell estimates as the minimum 
amount that would annually be taken down the Youghiogheny River if 
it were improved to West Newton. I can hardly see how the saving in 


freights would not be more than double this amount; and therefore 
the improvement is a worthy one. 


Nothing further 


ho one took special interest in the preject. 
In the river and harbor act ef June 25, 1910, page 638 con- 
‘aims the following prevision: 
an Proving the Youghiogheny River, Pa., up to West Newton, in accord- 
anes with the report of the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Har- 
pews dated December 21, 1908, and printed in the Rivers and Flarbors 
ommittee Document No, 9, Sixty-first Congress, second session, 


$100,000. 

With this sum available the loeation of the three locks and 
dams were made and soundings and drillings taken, but no fur- 
ther appropriation was mace for the continuance or compfetion 
of the werk; and in the river and harbor bill of Mareh 4, 1915, 


yas done in this matter until 1910, because | 


improvement for which the f 
80th of June, 1916. 

This proposition is therefore now brought 
having had the unqualified indorsement of fe 
and of the Board of Army Engineers at six different times. and 
adverse report from but one of the engineers, and of the board 
last year, without an examination into the physical features of 
the river—merely an examination 
of their predecessors, 

Col. Newcomer seems to have reported against this when he 
was the resident engineer at Pittsburgh in 1907, in a repert 
made on the 10th of October of that year, in which he 
that the stream was not worthy of improvement because “ thers 
was lack of interest in the project.” 

It is believed now, when the interest in waterways has been 
so increased by the advent of war, that it would be entire 
proper to make a reexamination of this project at this time 
from the surveys and data now in the hands of the Governinent 
engineers, and a resurvey, if necessary, and report to the next 
Congress, so that the improvement may be inserted in the next 
river and harbor bill and money appropriated sufficient, in 
addition to the $87,805.25 already credited to the project to 
complete the improvement. 

It is therefore apparent that not only has this proposition 
been surveyed and resurveyed but it has been finally planned 
and the dams and loeks actually located, the ground for the 
foundation tested. and all the preliminary work done, so that 
this reexamination of the project simply means a reexamination 
and report on the data already in the hands of the Government 


unds iden be needed prier to the 


before Congress, 


the Army e! o 


the surveys and rep 


stated 


This is not an original scheme—not an experiment—but 
the restoration of navigation that heretofore existed. 


Ih order to give some idea of the coal tonnage that is tribu- 
tary to the Youghiogheny River, I herewith append the follow- 


ing reports, down to 19138, which are the latest available 
figures: 
Tons produced 
=e AcTe- bs 
Name. age 
1907 
Ocean No. 1... Sedan jidaes ; 1,500 216, 871 a 
IS SRG a wcieinuin au ddan tng da caullggaen« dudiarne 500 378, 339 ‘ 
SUI lias raanigied ndablsiens ongian anne duaa cumenme amie ; 
I Gon JdduGuecudskddadassssacdacsaneuees 173, 996 ; 
TERT Mids iddacunvanaskeceasts abeskueeen 800 425, 343 | _ 
PONG TEE. o.oo oi cscs cccmeensecconasesensaes ess. 500 176, 043 |.. ‘ 
SINGS in eik's cca slackdeuecsebbasdbedeedaetenaasweneen 40) ° 
OE IG 6 is 5. sic cd bc teéendaccccncasseneeudsedess SOO 144, 039 ° 
URNS BOUIN MINOR. «ons vccccuccccsmaétsetaciscws 700 259, 835 a 
iss dic 6nd ban. n swe doneaiain Kematawahdadiia= demeaa 500 166, 932 . 
acd 2... saalEa «ae guliaatine qian agedeaaieningmaienlaail 1, 200 EE ico umes 
EE Bn. <.o ccnwsdnenceddnesdedadeatensboameeusen S800 223, 685 | e 
BE Pe iincsccccccadtdeeadebubetté<cbetseuaseeuien 900 378, 307 | me 
Waverly odcteuséeqmeenetietbnessdetenaeenheka 5OO 154, 949 s 
EE FEO s Bc cucacadntetdmessnahenessncekenoeesedan 600 318,729 * 
EY FOG Fes icc cecmedeeancdetanuacuvesequs 700 451,512 
10,040 | 3,679,155 | 5,244,045 
1 1913 consolidated 
Frem this table it is very apparent that there is a large 
acreage of Pittsburgh seam, although diminishing—that is, 
in part at least—tributary to this stream. 
While it is true there are railroads on either side of this river 


carrying this coal, as there is no water-borne traffic, this coal has 
to seek the only outlet, to wit, the rail. 

This river empties into the Monongahela, pool 2. The city 
of McKeesport is built on its banks for quite a distance, and 
there are a number of factories along the Youghiogheny that 
weuld have their products shipped by water if slackwater was 
available. There is urgent neeessity for the beginning of the 
improvement by the construction of the first loek and dam. 

Mr. Speaker, during the debate on this bill much has been 
stated about the decadence of the river traffic, and the Ohio 
River has been cited repeatedly as an instance of this situation. 
I deny that this is true. The Ohio River is only partially 
improved. Until its improvement is completed traffic can not 
be expeeted to increase. The Ohio River in its present condi- 
tion is navigable only about one-fourth of the time, but mark 
the difference where water navigation available a greater 
part of the year. 

I therefore submit a table of traffic on the Monongahela 
River taken from the harbor master’s report at Pittsburch, 
which shows a constantly increasing traffic on the Monongahela 
River: 


is 

















“= Products | Passen- 
Year j in tons. gers. 
si aldisttiia ; 

RE oss ton thconditiedy dietccyebe Silla ai acres gio .| 12, 622, 955 704, 000 
BERG s « venbeusigedads eanestidneeimene ies aie i writ ears | 11, 148, 390 613, 381 
SUID. ds sev eeenElacebarss puweteneee jgubbseeedsckaankaesecaeuns 13, 308, 796 866, 157 
LDERs «a ptthadcued veedah bob shbbeecbws vieSenbs esbdenhbadens cds 12, 476, 323 796, 616 | 
MES s ch oteede dean ietbeeeSausaeesnedicnces ys cbenvkushedtins oe 2, 7 682, 807 
TE Mic kh deine bint tee bnks Ane ae scan on abenies ahs wacdese 683,172 
Sha oo bee 35 5s bee eed a eens CHS Ek = SOLE eae 699, 251 
PRs vib ances Seah teabntashanset ian sabesdiucanoes 267, 043 
Mo. oven cc CubaeieeRohek bres 533, 280 
Kb liane tusk We wi welsh emi bisn eis wae ba ene eee ek eae 271,450 
SO Sud cons boule susie dee tete tree ththues oueurnisaseucuntees 603, 716 
et. odindin evo wknns bined bavenkesstinpuue neat 604, 477 
ce. ktnbsunvabeban aeeke 702, 269 
Re <r bbebeusardoid knkncebh Votan e anus Kansseeeeaee anes 2, 2: 396, 500 
BEE Chu babvosvesebeslbebabasuaGneenssaeee eens ebes sauade eae 10, 916, 489 817, 800 
14M | §&, 141,451 884,415 


furthermore, in order to show that this is not the traflic in 
amd around the city of Vittsburgh, I wish to give you an ex- 


tract from the United States Government report for the month 


of February, 1916: 

In spite of the “act that February was a short month and that at 
least once high \..ier entirely stopped navigation, the February coal 
records were high at Lock No, 4, furnishing a true gauge of the con 
ditions in the river coal business along the Monongahela. The total 
shipments of coal for the month downstream were 17,308,000 a 
This makes the coal record for the first two months of the yea 
15,776,000 bushels, and gives a start in the year of a sort that if 
followed will make this about the best coal year in history. 

The report of Lockmaster Sweeney at Lock No. 4 is as follows: 
‘Downstream: Lockages, 355; steamers, 294; boats, barges, and 
flats, 281; coal, 17,308,000 bushels. Upstream: Lockages, 358; 
steamers, 298; boats, barges, and flats, 1,321; coal, 14,000 bushels. 

“Just onee during the month, this being February 13, was the 
tive: flooded until navigation was stopped. The waters went to 31.7 
feet on the lock at this time.’ 

Furthermore, Lock 8 for 1916 shipped a total tonnage of 


10,166,514 tons, 9,975,120 tons of which were coal. This indi- 
extes clearly the immense tonnage that is moved on the Monon- 
sabela River. There can be no doubt, therefore, that if the 
Youghiogheny were improved it would carry a large and ever- 
increasing tonnage, 

Gentlemen of the committee, it 
Members have done, to constantly charge this bill with being 
ii proposition to extract money from the United States. I am 
not aware of the merits of other propositions in this bill; TI 
cun not criticize them intelligently. To simply criticize them 
without merit or ridicule them because of the strange 
names that some of them adopt, is, in my mind, unfair, uncalled 
for, and not the kind of criticism that ought to demand respect 
and carry conviction in the consideration of legislation in this 
House. 

This proposition was of sufficient merit to recommend its 
installation originally and its maintenance for a period of over 
18 years by private capital from 1848 to 1866. From 1866 until 
ihe present time the railroads have been opposing constantly the 
canalization of all our rivers, fearing them as competitors. 

This attitude of the railroads has happily passed. The rail- 
roads are now practically under Government control, and in- 
deed practically consolidated under one management. They 
have admitted their inability to carry the high-class, imperish- 
able freight, leaving slow-moving traffic, such as coal, ore, stone, 
and building material to the rivers, T he United States has ex- 
pended enormous sums to build the Panama Canal, and it has 
expended and is expending enormous sums on the Mississippi 
and Ohio Rivers and is committed to the 
canalization of the Ohio. Why not complete the system? 

The Youghiogheny is a branch of the Monongahela, which 
stands in the same relation to the Ohio as a branch line does 
to the main line of a railroad; it is a feeder and an originator 
of traffic. There are undeveloped veins of coal in addition to 
the Pittsburgh vein; there are mills and factories along its 
banks which would furnish traffic for the Ohio. 

‘This project was recommended by the district engineer for ap- 
propriation in the present bill to begin the work in accordance 
with the authorization and an appropriation made of -3100,000 
therefer under the rivers and harbors bill of June 25, 1910, 
which definitely authorizes the construction of the first dam. 
The division engineer a 


is unfair, some of the 


as 


as 


completion of the 


id not refuse it, only passed it up to 
the board, but the Board of Engineers, I presume, with war 
couditions facing them, reported “that they 
ndvisable at the present time.” 

Hence the inference is that the war conditions approaching 
caused the project to be held up for the present. 

The President has announced that business ought to go on as 
usual, This House, by the passage of the river and harbor bill, 
has committed itself to that proposition. 


did not deem it 


The continuation of 


the improvement of the Ohio has been taken care of by this bill, 


| 
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and appropriations have been made for the harbor at Pitts), 
in the Monongahela River, hence the improvement o;: 
Youghiogheny River is one of the projects that should Je 
thorized under this bill and the aciual work appropriated 
and begun under the next bill to be presented in Dece 
1917. By doing this, Congress will recognize a meritorious }) 
sition and grant justice to the stream and to the people 
along and adjacent thereto, who have too long, alas, be: 
justice and fair treatment. 


The Making of a “ Pork-Barrel” Bill. 


EN TENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 

y > { Pp aphv 

HON. IRA G. HERSEY 
OF MAINE, 
IN ror Houser or Representatives, 
Tucsday, June 26, 1917, 
On the bill (H. R. 4285) making appropriations for the constr 


repair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers and 

bors, and for other purposes, 

Mr. HERSEY. Mr. Speaker, as a student of public qui 
for many years and a diligent reader of the ConGressio 
Recorp I have been much interested in the past in the mak 
of the annual ‘ pork-barrel” bills in Congress. After 1 

each year the debates in the Recorp I never could quite 
uel how it was possible for Congress to enact such legis! 
that has hitherto brought so much criticism, shame, and dis 
grace to Congress and to the Nation. 

But as a new Member at this special session, having |x 
present at the making of an annual rivers and harbors bil), [ 
now understand as never before how such vicious legis): 
comes to be enacted. 

Years ago when the Republican Party was in contro 


this Nation, anc through its tariff policies had made the 
Nation rich and prosperous with an overflowing treasur: 
became a serious question what to do with the surplus. As 
solution of that problem was orn the idea of an annua 
rivers and harbors bill; since then billions have been wiste:! 


by the United States ‘n aiding and developing worthle Ss pro 
ects in many rivers and harbors in our land. Much goo! ‘| is 
been accomplished in a few cases in the way of better navig 
tion and commerce, but much of this money has been lost o 
worthless schemes, until finally, under the criticism ot 
Democratic Party, the Republican Party was driven from 
power, largely due to this extravagance and to the evils t 
have grown out of this kind of legislation. 

With the advent of the Democratic Party in power in 
Nation these old, disgraceful methods have not been chaize: 
but, on the contrary, new plans have been devised to further 
waste the money of the people. During the last four years o! 
democratic control the annual pork-barrel measures hive he 
enacted with all of the old and many new disgraceful features, 
and to-day we find that the administration is standing 
the present rivers and harbors bill demanding that it be passed 
now as a war measure. 

Early in this special session it was announced that onl) 
lation necessary for military preparedness, the nation 
fense, and emergencies, called for by the present war s 
demand or receive the attention of this Congress; it there! 
came to the people of this country as a great surprise wli 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors—in the midst of this «1 
gency legislation—reported out this rivers and harbors bi! 
demanded its passage immediately as a war necessity. 

Let us be frank and honest with each other and with tli 
try. This is not a war measure. It has no place in our pr 
legislation. It is the same old annual “pork-barrel” bill. | 
failed of passage at the last regular session in the Senate ©! 
been redated and again reported to the House without 
material change. It calls for about $30,000,000 from the | 
to finance over 400 different projects in every State | 
Union, work that can not possibly be completed during the pres 
ent war, if it continues for a reasonable time. 

There are now $32,000,000 unexpended for the mainte! 
of rivers and harbors. This is sufficient to take care of 
business until after the war, and to add to this thirty mi! 
more at this time of supreme demands upon our people said 
an insult to the taxpayers, and such an extravagant appro!) 
tion bill ought to be vetoed by the President. 

A majority of the Rivers and Harbors Committee favor 
bill, while seven members of that committee are opposed to | 


behind 


} 
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measure as wasteful and extravagant and not in any sense an 
emergency or war mewsure. The majority of the committee are 
interested in the passuge of the bill by having in it large appro- 
priations fer their own State. Over twenty millions of these 
appropriations will go to the States represented by members of 
that great committee. The chairman of the committee, the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Smart] has advocated 
ereat appropriations of millions to be spent along the Missis- 
sippi and Missouri and other rivers of the South. 

The gentleman on the committee from New York [Mr. Hur- 
xERT] has, with great ability and zeal, advocated the appropria- 
tion of millions for the rivers and harbors of his State. The 
gentleman on the committee from Ohio [Mr. Switzer] has been 
very zealous to get a big appropriation, of about a million dollars, 
for the Ohio River; and the gentleman on the committee from 
California [Mr. OsBorne] has been very diligent in securing 
nearly a million and a half for the Pacific coast. The committee 
has been ably assisted in these projects by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore], who wants millions for his State of 
Pennsylvania. 

And thus it comes about that when this bill is reported in 
the House it does not pass into the hands and control of the 
leaders of the two great parties, but is taken in charge by the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors, who control the time of debate 
and attempt to force it through by the old-time methods. 

The able and distinguished leader of the Democratic party in 
the House from North Carolina [Mr. KitrcH1n] absents himself 
during the debate, takes no part therein, and leaves the leader- 
ship of the House on the Democratic side to the Rivers and 
Harbors Committee. The brilliant leader of the Republicans, 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN], also takes a vacation 
during the debate, and leaves this bill in charge of the Rivers 
and Harbors Committee, while the administration has read into 
the record of the debate its indorsement of the measure. 

During the progress of this debate I have learned something 
about the political part played by the annual “ pork-barrel” 
bill. The gentleman from California on the committee [Mr. 
OsporNE], in the course of his remarks favoring the bill, said, in 
substance, that the late candidate of the Republican Party for 
President, Justice Hughes, while on his tour in the West in the 
late campaign, criticized these “ pork-barrel” bills and gave the 
people of the West to understand that if he was elected President 
he would veto them, and he attributes the defeat of the Repub- 
lican Party and its loss of California to this opposition of rivers 
and harbors legislation by Mr. Hughes. 

I believe the gentleman from California was right. It fur- 
nishes the most reasonable solution of the loss of California 
that I have heard, and I have no doubt that the loss to the 
Republicans of the old stand-pat State of Ohio was due to the 
fact that Ohio had then and has now in this bill an appropration 
of over a million dollars. 

Such is the result of vicious legislation. Rivers and harbors 
bills as enacted in the past and as forced through Congress to-day 
will result in the defeat of the Democratic Party. It has 
hitherto made and defeated Presidents; it has elected and de- 
feated Members of Congress, and with brazen effrontery it 
declares to-day that it will defeat for office men who have the 
courage of their convictions and dare to stand against this waste- 
fulness and extravagance in the Government. 

I have given this present bill very careful attention, having 
been present every moment during the many days of debate in 
the House. I have carefully studied the merits of the differ- 
ent projects and have arrived at the conclusion that outside of 
about a dozen projects which no doubt have merit and ought 
to be approved, the balance of about 400 items can not be de- 
fended as necessary either in time of war or in times of peace. 
They are neither war measures nor will they ever assist even 
in any material way in enlarging or aiding the commerce of 
the country. They simply furnish a large fund to be spent in 
the several States in certain alleged public improvements that 
are to be washed away and destroyed at every flood time. Mil- 
lions are to be dumped inis rivers and streams that have no 
commerce and never will have any; millions are to be spent in 
projects that will give no return to the Government nor add to 
the wealth of the United States. One hundred and six old sur- 
veys are incompleted and 75 ngw surveys are called for in this 
bill, which is simply a preparation for another annual rivers 
and harbors bill, and which will call to its task the work and 
services of all our Army engineers, who are now so much 
needed in other work in this great war. 

The true viciousness of this legislation is not apparent upon 
its face. The bill is so drawn that every State in the Nation 
has some part of this great appropriation. This is explained 
on the ground that it is necessary that every State should have 
some appropriation so as to hold its Representatives and Sena- 
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tors in favor of the bill. I wanted, if possible, to feel perfectly 
free to vote for this bill if it had merit and to vote against it 
if in my opinion it was bad legislation. I carly found, however, 
that it was very hard to take and keep an unbiased and uns 
prejudiced position and at the same time meet the wishes and 
desires of the people of my State. 

The people of Portland, the largest city in my State, were 
eager to get incorporated into the rivers and harbors bill an 
amendment for the development of Portland Harbor, a very 
meritorious proposition, and one which I favored. Learning of 
my opposition to the rivers and harbors bill, the people of Port. 
land knew that the defeat of the rivers and harbors bill would, 
of course, defeat the Portland amendment to be attached to the 
bill, and consequently I was flooded with letters and telegrams 
from that city demanding that I should vote for the whole bill, 
good or bad, right or wrong, to save the good project of Port- 
land from defeat. Many of these letters were insults; others 
threats demanding that I should surrender any opinion I might 
have formed in regard to the pill and to vote for the whole 
measure, thus saving Portland’s share. The great press of that 
city took up the matter and wrote many editorials, of which the 
following are specimens: 


{From the Portland Evening Express, Monday, June 11, 1917.] 


HERSEY CHIEF STUMBLING BLOCK OF HARBOR BILL. 


Information from Washington that three of the members of the Maine 
delegation in Congress were said to be opposed to the passage of the 
pending rivers and harbors appropriation bill caused quite a stir in 
Portland, for that bill carries with it a clause providing for deepening 
Portland Harbor Channel to 35 feet. The Members that were said to 
be opposed to the measure are Congressmen 
HERSEY. 

The chamber of commerce got busy at once and called together the 
members of its harbor development committee, all of whom attended a 
meeting which occupied a couple of hours of the forenoon. 

7 * * ” - * . 

The committee got into communication by telephone or wire with the 
Members of Congress in question and with men of influence throughout 
the State. Congressman Preters, who is at his home in Elisworth, in 
formed the committee that he is not opposed to the measure. Tle is in 
favor of the bill, but wiH not be in Washington when the Ilouse votes 
on the measure Wednesday, but he is paired with a Member who is 
opposed. 

Chairman Merrill of the committee talked by telephone with Gov. 
Milliken, who said he had discussed the matter with all of the members 
of the Maine delegation in Washington, and is doing what he can in 
favor of the passage of the bill. He is inclined to believe that Congress- 
man WHITE will vote for the bil!, but said it is impossible to do any- 
thing with Congressman HERSEY. 

All day the wires have been kept busy, and the chamber suggests 
that the more letters and telegrams that are sent by Maine business men 
to Representatives HERSEY and WHITE urging them to aid in the dewelop- 
ment of Maine by voting for the appropriation bill the better they will 
become convinced that Maine is in earnest in the matter. 

Many business and professiona! men are sending personal telegrams 
to the Maine Congressmen to vote in favor of rivers and harbors appro- 
priation bill, and every person interested in the development of Maine 
is being urged to use influence to secure the passage of the bill providing 
for a 35-foot channel in Portland Harbor. 

Telegrams urging Congressman Ira G. Hersey, of Houlton, and 
WaLLaAce H. Wuire, Jr., to vote for the passage of the bill were sent 
to them to-day. 

Hon. Frank E. Guernsey, of Dover, has been urged to use his influ- 
ence in securing the passage of the bill. He received telegrams from 
the Portland Chamber of Commerce and also from President Flagg, of 
the Maine State Board of Trade, to-day. Gov. Milliken has been asked 
to urge the support of the bill, and a telegram to Gov. Milliken was 
sent by Mayor Wilford G. Chapman, President H. T. Hooper, of the 
Portland Chamber of Commerce, and banking and professional men of 
this State. Telegrams were also sent to Congressman L. B. Goopann 
and Rear Admiral R. E. Peary requesting them to do everything in their 
power toward securing the passage of the Dill. 


PETERS, WHITE, and 


{Editorial in Daily Eastern Argus, Portland, June 12, 1917.) 

The Chamber of Commerce of Portland, Me., should never rest until 
it has probed to the bottom the reasons for the opposition of Congress 
men HERSEY, Perers, and WHITE to the rivers and harbors bill, which 
earries with it the item for the deepening of Portland Harbor What 
set of profiteers brought their influence to bear on these men? ‘They owe 
the State an answer. 

I thought that my colleague [Mr. Wrire] and myself were 
the ohly victims of such a propaganda, but I early found that 
hundreds of fellow Members of the House were receiving like 
treatment from home, and that this rivers and harbors bill had 
debauched the conscience of the people to such an extent that 
every State wanted a share of the Treasury when it would 
come to their locality. 

I also discovered another thing—that the millions to be spent 
along the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers in the Seuth were 
expected to hold in line the “solid South”; the millions to be 
spent along the Ohio and western coast were intended to make 
solid in favor of the bill Members from those favored sections. 
The great States of New York and Pennsylvania, which were re- 
ceiving such magnificent millions under the bill, were expected to 
stand solidly in line behind the committee. 

Here and there a great newspaper whose locality was not 
especially interested spoke out .its honest thought. In my own 
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State the Lewiston Journal, founded by the late Nelson Dingley, 
said, June 28, of this rivers and harbors bill: 
THE $26,000,000 PORK BILL, 

If Congress enacts the $26,000,000 river and harbor pork while folks 
are subscribing three billions to liberty and $100,000,000 to Red Cross, 
and while the trusts take 300 per cent profit, look out to see the Taft 
and Wilson policy torn to tatters by and by when folks catch on. The 
river and harbor job was never defensible, but to-day when patriotism 
and decent principle must necessarily be embodied in legislation if we 
are to win this war the most dangerous enemies of the Nation are not 
hyphenated Germans but hyphenated plutocrats and grafters. Should 
this pork bill be passed and reed by the President, the fewer proclama- 
tions which his excellency emits for pure democracy the better. But 
let Congres first display a little “ hoss”’ sense. 

As a rule, however, “ potk” has silenced the great American 
press in nearly every State where there was a large appropria- 
tion made in the rivers and harbors bill, and this caused no sur- 
prise, for Congress has become accustomed to the “ old order of 
things.” 

When the bill came up for debate a large majority of the 
Members absented themselves from the House, many leaving 
the city for a vacation and others paired on final passage of the 
bill so they would not have the responsibility of voting for or 
against amendments to the bill. 

A few Members made a heroic fight at first against the bill, but 
after repeated defeats in vain attempts to secure amendments 
they gave up the contest. A point of order was made against a 
certain project as not being properly in the bill. The Chair sus- 
tained the point of order and ruled out the project. An appeal 
was taken from the Chair, and the Chair was overruled, set- 
ting aside a correct decision on parliamentary law. And so the 
fight goes on. It is an old saying, “‘ What is the Constitution 
between friends.” It is now fast becoming an expression among 
Members, “ What is parliamentary law when you want to get 
through a rivers and harbors bill.” 

I do not wish to be understood that in anything I have said 
that I mean or intend to reflect upon the honesty and integrity 
of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors or the membership 
of this House. I do not for one moment assume to be the 
guardian of the conscience of any man. It is the vicious system 
that has grown up in this Nation through the years that I dis- 
approve. The members of the committee that indorse this bill 
believe that they are doing thereby honest service for their 
people. The Members of this House who to-day vote for this 
bill have grown to believe in the righteousness of the projects 
in which they are interested. 

When a people or community year after year have received 
from the Public Treasury large sums for their rivers and 
harbors, they come to look upon this annual appropriation as a 
matter of right, and naturally regard any opposition from their 
Representatives as coming from those who oppose the best 
interests of their State. And Members of Congress who are 
interested, as they should be, in getting large appropriations for 
their own State come very easily to believe in and to honestly 
indorse and work for their own projects, and in looking after 
the special interests of their own constituents they do not pay 
much attention to the projects of their fellow Members and 
honestly vote with the committee for the whole bill. 

After a Member has once voted for one of these pork-barrel 
bills he has deprived himself of any power and influence to 
oppose a future bill in which his State has no interest. This 
was illustrated in the debate yesterday upon the bill. I quote 
from the REcorD: 


Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Wisconsin, who is making a gailant fight against this bill, has drawn 
to his aid the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. JAMES], who sits at my 
Jeft and who occassionally reads off some statistics that he has gathered 
from some report or other, or he reads from some letter from an indi- 
vidual who may have more or less interest in the proceedings. I do not 
know just why the gentleman from Michigan rises so often to the aid 
of the gentleman from Wisconsin unless it is that Michigan has been 
s0 well provided for heretofore in appropriations made by Congress 
that it does not need and further help. * * * Up to 1915, not 
including appropriations for 1916 and the appropriations in this bill, 
the State of Michigan has been taken care of to the amount of 

59,378,000, That is nearly $60,000,000 that Congress has given to the 
state of Michigan alone. Why, of course, the gentleman from Mich- 
igan can afford to cut out all other appropriations now. He has 
“got his. 


During the discussion of this bill, I have been reminded of 
an incident that occurred some years ago in my own State legis- 
lature: A certain country representative from the northern part 
of my district was sent to the legislature. He was charged with 
the sole duty of getting an appropriation for a certain bridge 
for his town. He made his canvass and won his election on his 
promise that he would get that, bridge appropriation. As soon 
as the legislature convened he found some one to draw and 
introduce a resolution for an appropriation for his bridge. In 
the course of time many like bridge resolutions were presented 
by members from other localities. He was anxious about his 
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bridge, so he sought out the members who favored approprig- 
tions for bridges, and they got together and held a meeting an, 
agreed to support each other’s projects. The next morning j; 
the house the speaker proceeded with the second reading of th, 
bridge resolutions. The country member thinking that his tra, 
settled the matter sprang to his feet and said, “ Mr. Speak: 
this is a mistake. This resolve should go no further. We f 
lows who have bridge bills have traded! ” 

So very early in this debate I found out that it was no use ¢ 
contest this bill for it would pass the House, the reason und 
stood was like the reason given by the member of the Maine 
Legislature when he said, “‘ We have traded.” 

I hope the time will come, and not far distant, when uninf 
enced by fear or favor the improvement of our waterways ma 
be undertaken by the Congress, and that those projects t) 
bring wealth and prosperity to the Nation shall receive calm 
unbiased, and judicial consideration, and those schemes to | 
the Treasury that have so disgraced people and party in the p: 
will be known no more in all our land. Until that day, I m 
oppose and vote against this bill and continue to heed the 
and forceful admonition of our President that— 


This is the time for Aierica to correct her unpardonable fault 
wastefulness and extrayagance, 


Food and Fuel Conservation. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


FREDERICK C. HICKS, 


OF NEW YORK, 


HON. 


In true House or RepresENntTAtIveEs, 
Saturday, June 23, 1917. 


Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, in consideration of a_ bill 
drastic and far-reaching in its effects as the pending measure 
and so entirely without precedent, the first question that arise 
is whether national necessity warrants its enactment. It is 
war measure and would not be before us if this Nation wis 
not engaged in a conflict that demands the most efficient uti 
zation of all our resources. This bill has for its purpose t!) 
security and defense of the Republic by the regulation 
control of the food and fuel supplies of the Nation. 

With the cost of living now at a point which is causing hard 
ship and suffering to many of our people, we are confronted | 
a condition, which unless ameliorated .will lead to serious 
sults. There is a shortage in the world’s food supply, due | 
the partial failure of the wheat crop in France, England, ; 
Argentina. This shortage is augmented by the increased \ 
sumption of the armies in the field; by the reduced product 
of land due to the reduction of man power; by the sinkine 
cargoes by submarines; by the scarcity of ocean tonnage for | 
shipment of supplies from Australia and India, and by 
cessation of the normal supply from Russia, Roumania, 
Bulgaria. A serious emergency exists which demands immed 
intervention by the Federal Government, and I regret that 
passage of this measure has been so Tong delayed.  \\ 
1,000,000,000 acres of tillable land in the United States, 
part of which is cultivated, we produced last year farm pro. 
to the value of $13,500,000,000, which provided not only for « 
own wants but enabled us to export large quantities of food 
Surope. It is estimated that in the period between July 1, 1%! 
and January 1, 1917, the cost of food in Russia has risen |! 
per cent; in Germany, 110 per cent; in France, 85 per cent: 
England, 65 per cer; in neutral Sweden, 45 per cent; and in t 
United States, 25 per cent. In the last six months, however, |! 
prices of basic foodstuffs in this country have increased from : 
to 65 per cent. When it is realized that in many of the co 
tries dependent upon us for supplies the prices to the consul 
are lower than they are in the country which produces tlc 
the necessity for remedial legislation becomes urgent and 
perative. 

Let me give a few startling statistics published by the 
ernment. 


RETAIL PRICES OF BREAD, 


Washington, May, 1917 
Copenhagen, Denmark, February, 1917 
Stockholm, Sweden, February, 1917 
Liverpeol and London, April, 1917 

A few days ago it was reported that flour was selling in Pn-- 
land at $9 per barrel, while flour made from the same wheat bu 
which did not have to bear the cost of transportation and of in- 
surance was selling in the United States at $16 per barrel. 
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ipprorimate increases in the cost of staple foods and groceries by Congressman J. HAMPTON Moore, of Philadelphia, did not represent 


certain countries, by percentages, over July, 191}. 
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' Seven foods only. In Milan, 18 foods in January were 
the first six months of 1914, ; 

? Including coal, wood, and petroleum. 

* Foods only, at Stockholm. 





This bill does not mitigate against the farmer or the retailer 
doing legitimate business, as both are exempt from the provi- 
Sions of this act. All must realize that the producer is entitled 
to fair and liberal profits for his produce, taking into consider- 
ation the cost of everything that enters into the production of 
his crops. Transportation and distribution, essential to both 
producer and consumer, are also entitled to just compensation 
for services fairly rendered. Under this bill the consumer 
assured that the price he pays will bear a reasonable and just 
relation to the price received by the farmer. The bill aims to 
encourage production, improve the methods of distribution, pro- 
hibit manipulation and conspiracy in the enhancement of prices, 
and prevent hoarding and the willful destruction of necessities. 


is 


70 per cent higher than in | 





the views of the Philadelphia newspapers in his defeated proposition 


to fix a flat rate of 2 cents a pound for carrying second-class matter 
in the mails. Neither did he represent a view entertained by any 
onsiderable number of his constituents. 

His proposition—defeated as it should be—was to make the new 
papers of Philadelphia and e!sewhere pay more than the cost of carry 
ing them through the mails as means to continuing the poli of 
a Gevernment subsidy of millions of dollars annually to a few magazi: 
publishers. 

The special beneficiaries of the long-established and unbusins . 
rate of postage on second-class matter, which costs the Government 
millions of dollars every year, have whenever the ubsidy \ 
threatened, pretended to represent the newspapers of the country 
opposing a change. They have not represented the newspap 
the term “newspaper” is generally understood Neither did 
Moore represent the newspapers in his ridicul effort to defeat 
zone system as proposed. 

As a matter of fact, the postal rate long in force ha t 
greatest handicap to the small newspapers of the country ih | 
and monthly periodicals, carried by the Government at into the 
territory of such newspapers, have never failed to argue that the 
ndvertiser did not need to use the local newspaper because he covered 
the field of the little fellow 

Only the other day one of the opponents of the zone system of postal 
rates on second-cla matt drew the daily newspaper into the ry 
ment by taking a New York daily paper as an illustration. He sought 
to create the impression that it would be unfair to increase the rat 
of postage on that particwar newspaper in face of the fact that i 
charges its mail subscribers three times as much as is charged to 

ibscribers in New York But, of course, he did not call attention to 
the fact that what conld be had for 1 cent in New York costs th 
resident of Philadelphia, Washington, Chicago, Denvei yr San Fra 
cisco three times as much. 

ST. LOCIS STAR. 


On the same subject 1 herewith print a telegram received fre 


Mr. John C. Rober, owner of the St. Louis Star, St. Louis, M 
Sr. Lor Mo., June f 
IIon. Hexny T. RAINey, 
Washington, Do C.: 

As owner of the St. Louis Star, it is my opinion that tl ¥ prope 
plan of taxing newspapers is on the basis of the ser they demanil 
from the Post Office Department. th zone ter ond te 
postage would require these hewspapers which hi i p £ it 
circulations in districts remote from the publicatte oft to cone 
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tribute a larger amount for the support of the Government than 
the newspapers which have confined themselves to their legitimate 
fields and have not compelled the Post Office Department to carry 
a vast tonnage over enormous distances at great loss to the Govern- 
ment. Whether regarded as a revenue measure or a service charge 
the principle is the same, and is to my mind the only correct method 
to apply in framing a revenue bill, 


Joun C. ROBEr. 
NEBRASKA EDITORS FAVOR ZONE SYSTEM. 
_ The following article, indicating the position taken by the 
Nebraska Press Association, appeared in the Omaha News of 
June 21, 1917: 


EDITORS FAVOR TAX ON PAPERS’ NET INCOMES. 


The Nebraska Press Association, at its closing session Wednesday 
afternoon, adopted resolutions favoring a tax on the net incomes of 
newspapers, and suggesting that if it becomes necessary to change sec- 
ond-class postage rates that the zone system be adopted. 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE, 
The following editorial appeared in the New York Tribune of 
Monday, June 4, 1917: 
TAKE AWAY THE SUBSIDY. 


The periodical publishers who appeared before the Senate Finance 
Committee on Saturday, in a desperate effort to defeat an increase in 
second-class postal rates, were unusually frank in their arguments. 
Thetr one fixed idea is to retain-the subsidy which the Government now 
grants them in the shape of undercharges on the carriage of second-class 
mafl matter. 

They admit that they want to go on enjoying that subsidy, and they 
realize that, once it has been withdrawn, the Government will never re- 
store it. They are therefore anxious to substitute for an equalization 
of second-class rates, which will be permerent in character because justi- 
fied Dy sound principles of postal administration, a purely emergency 
tax on the volume of newspaper and magazine advertising. They could 
ask for a repeal of this tax when the war is over. But they have no 
hope that a scientific revision of second-class rates, through the intro- 
duction of the zone system created by the House bill, can ever be upset. 
It is obvious that a trial of such a scheme for a year or two would 
vindicate it completely. There would then be as little chance of a re- 
lapse to the old flat-rate undercharge on second-class matter for the 
benefit of publishers unwilling to pay their way as there would be of a 
revival of the old parcel = flat-rate system, with its ludicrous limita- 
— on weight, for the benefit of the once all-powerful express com- 
panies. 

A general tax on advertising, with a retention of the discriminating 
and inadequate flat rate on second-class matter, would simply continue 
the glaring inequalities which every investigating commission has found 
to exist in the second-class mail service. The Government has been 
none millions of dollars every year to promoting the sale of periodi- 
cals and newspapers which avail themselves of the long-haul pr vileges 
granted under existing tal laws. It carries bulky second-class mail 
from New York to San Francisco for the same charge for which it carries 
it from New York to Philadelphia. The newspaper or magazine sent 1,000 
miles or 8,000 miles is delivered at a heavy loss to the Post Office Depart- 
ment. Circulation facilities are thus furnished at the public expense 
and publications of wide circulation are unfairly benefited. 

There is no reason why the Government should carry mail of any 
sort at a loss. There is even less reason why it should make the same 
charge for carrying bulky matter 3,000 miles as it does for carrying it 
50 miles. The zone system of rates, which proportions cost to service, 
is the only rational system to apply to second-class or to parcel-post 
matter. It establishes justice between different classes of shippers and 
it brings the Government a proper return for the longer haul. The 
inadequate flat rate is an undesirable form of Government charity. 

Mr. Simmons, the chairman of the Senate Finance Committee, showed 
a thorough erase, of the situation when he told the publishers who ap- 
peared at Washington that ‘now is the psychological time to dispose 
of the postal-rate question.” That is the truth. Congress has been 
wrestling with the problem for many years, and every intelligent Con- 
gressman knows that the present second-class rate scheme is vicious 
and out of date. Now, the publication business is expected to do its 
ee in providing more revenue for the Government. It can save the 

reasury $40,000,000 or $60,000,000 or $80,000,000 a year (according 
to various estimates) by surrendering its present second-class mail sub- 
sidy. It should be willing to do this without protest. It should 
greatly prefer to a general tax on advertising an abandonment of its 
ancient and wp! second-class privilege—a petvitem, too, whose bene- 
fits are absorbed by a relatively small class of publications. 

The zone system of second-class rates must come in time, because it 
is fair and scientific. ceneeees knows that it is wrong, but has lacked 
the courage to antagonize its powerful beneficiaries. ow, the exigen- 
cies of war make the accomplishment of this long-delayed postal re- 
form easy. We trust that Chairman Simmons will live up to his con- 
victions and will hold the commfttee with him. An emergency tax on 
newspaper and periodical advertising will be unnecessary if the second- 
class rates are intelligentlv readjusted. The bill passed by the House 
of Representatives made such a readjustment. n our opinion, the 
Senate should go back te the House provision in spite of the clamor of 
the subsidists who are now besetting the Finance Committee. 


OAKLAND (CAL.) ENQUIRER. 
I print the following editorial from the Oakland (Cal.) En- 
quirer of June 1, 1917; 


LET SECOND-CLASS MATTER PAY ITS OWN FREIGHT. 


Advancement of postal rates upon periodical pebtentions to a figure 
designed to cover the postal cost of transportation, as provided in the 
war-revenue bill which passed the House of Representatives May 23, 
was wisely adopted. That these profitable publications should con- 
tinue to be delivered th hout the American Postal Service at a loss 
to the Government of $100,000,000 annually is without justification 


These publications are like any other commodity— 
made to sell—and should pay their own way if transported by mail, 


upon any und. 
{the same as a farmer’s products by parcel post. Mail matter 
should pay as it goes, whether periodicals, letters, or anything else, 
in preportion to its weight and distance carried. 

argument that these periodicals are educative and should, there- 
fore, be byte mrt yg at public expense—is i ent. From 
one-fourth to nine-tenths in bulk or weight of these periodicals is ad- 
vertising matter—nothing clse. On an average two-thirds of their 
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-vertising matter should be transported at 


weight is paid advertising, 


much of i o 
ae aloe ch_ of it at rates aggregating hundreds 


per page per issue. Does any ye # retend that this ad 
ublic expense, simply {5 
enrich greedy publishers? The pretense is abourd. : re 

The House might have provided that the meritorious reading matic; 
of these magazines be carried through the mails at present nomin,| 
rates, had it thought wise to do so, but evidently it did not think 1) 
proportion to be great enough to make segregation worth while, Ay.) 
it was pretty nearly right, notwithstanding the great quantity of real), 
meritorious matter carried by some publications. About two-thirds , 
the $100,006,000 annual less to the mail service in earrying this class 
of matter is caused by transporting pure advertising. In some 
stances advertising—not dissemination of knowledge—is the sole yj); 
— of circulating alleged magazines, “ scientific’”’ pamphlets, and | 

2. 

The kick made by the publishers in these cases is not made bec; 
of any oe which a just — rate may impose, but simply | 
cause they prefer the public, the whole public, which bears the ): 
office deficiency bill, to continue to pay their postage charges, so t)). 
they may pocket the $100,000,000 deficit equivalent, as they too |, 
have done. 

The proposed postage charge for this class of matter in the » 
revenue bill is to be based upon weight and distance as is correct— jus: 
as all other transportation charges are computed. A New York pub 
lication weighing 1 pound should not be transported and delivers 
by carrier in the remote sections of Alaska—by reindeer carrier, 5(\) 
miles from a post office—as cheaply as delivered within 10 miles . 
the place of issue, yet this is the contention of these greedy publishers. 

The fact is, not one of these bulky and highly specialized publications 
is read by 1 in 100 of the masses of the people, yet under the prese: 

stem the other 99 must pay this postal deficit. Not 1 in 1,000 «: 

e masses ever see nine-tenths of these publications, yet they are ask. | 
to pay the postage bill fer their transportation to the few who bu 
and read them. Is it fair that this vast majority who do not receive 
these publications should be taxed that a few may read them and a 
handful of publishers may become rich by printing them? 

It is said that many of these fungus-growth magazines would | 
forced to suspension if compelled to pay legitimate ee rates. Wh 
of it? Must the people pay the freight on a merchant’s shipments | 
keep that merchant in business, or to guarantee him profits? The fa 
is that most every one of these magazines could be sold at a big protit 
at present prices, the publishers paying the full postal charge now pr: 
posed in the war-revenue bill. The others have no legitimate ground « 
complaint. 

California Congressmen who voted to increase postal rates upon th: 
zonal system sufficient to pay the Government the cost of transportation 
of all second-class matter, the same as is required of shippers by par:«! 

st, voted precisely as they should. No other course were possible 
Roetioe. No publisher should be subsidized by the Government, un):-s 
all be so treated, and no just publisher desires such advantage. 

If the publisher’s product is to be tramsported at Government 
pense, why not the farmer’s? 

THE PUBLISHERS’ AUXILIARY, 


I print extracts from the Publishers’ Auxiliary of May 12 


1917: 

POSTAL MEASURE FAIR TO COUNTRY PAPERS——-REVENUE BILL WOULD LESs! 
BIG DAILY AND MAGAZINE COMPETITION—BILL PROVIDES FOR RETENTI.» 
OF “ PREE-IN-COUNTY ” CLAUSE—PUBLISHERS SHOULD URGE ITS P14 
SAGE. 

{By Wright A. Patterson, editor in chief Western Newspaper Unio: 

WASHINGTO® 


Regardless of what it may have done te the larger daily newspaj\ 
and the magazines, the Ways and Means Committee of the Hous: 
Representatives has cared-for the country press in the new reveu 
bill just introduced. 

If the bill as it is introduced in the House should become a 
it would increase the postal charges on a majority of the small pa; 
to a very small extent, it would give the country publisher his opp 
tunity, for it would materially lessen the competition he now 
from the metropolitan daily papers, and the magazines. 

. 


On no other provision of the new revenue bill was there a har 
fight made in the committee than on this postal-tax provision. Me! 
politan newspaper and magazine publishers generally fought to the last 
minute to prevent the introduction of the bill carrying these posta! 

rovisions, and there is no doubt about their continuing the fight, n 
hat the bill is before Congress, and Pa ee on oe in the propose: 
rates if it is possible. Members of the Ways and Means Commiti::, 
however, believe the bill will become a law with this section of it pra 
tically as drafted by the committee. They expect the active support 
of the country press and of Congressmen from country districts and 
Senators representing States of large rural population. 
CONSIDERATION DUE RURAL PRESS, 


The country press is fully entitled to the consideration the Ways a. 
Means Committee has shown it. For years virtually all legislation 
affecting new ers, where it has been at all beneficial, has been in 
the interest of the publications of the larger cities, and has serious 
crippled the papers of the smaller cities and towns, while it is tb! 
latter class of papers that has unselfishly represented the best interes! 
of the Nation as a whole. 

At the present time the country press is giving loyal support to t! 
Government in its efforts to increase and conserve the fo supply « 
the Nation, to recruit help for the farms, to secure recruits for 1! 
armed forces of the Government, and in fact in every way is doing 
“ bit ’—and it is a big “ bit "—in the war with Germany. 

The members of the Ways and Means Committee realized that to im 

a heavy postal tax on the country press would mean putting ; 
aoe percentage of these papers out of rn and that the Gover): 
ment could not afford to lose the tremendous influence they wield wit!) 
the people of the smaller cities, the towns, and the farms. 


URGE PASSAGE OF BILL, 


I want to urge country newspaper publishers to give the Ways and 
Means Committee every possible assistance in securing the passage ©! 
this feature of the revenue bill without amendment. I want to uree 
them to do this for the good of the Nation and for the best interest 
of the country press. There is no iegitimate reason why the Government 
should wy | newspapers and magazines for long distances at a heavy 
loss when there are in each section of the country newspapers that can 
capably serve the people of these sections. There is no reason why thc 
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papers of Chicago should be carried at a loss to the Government into 
lowa or Wisconsin or Michigan and other States, when there are news 
papers in all of these States that can and do serve the people of these 
States. This is true regarding the circulation of papers out of every 
large city. 

This bill. should it become a law, will give the publishers of the coun- 
try daily and weekly newspapers their opportunity. It will force the 
price of the large city publications, when they are circulated in sec- 
tions at considerable distances from the point of publication, to a sub- 
scription price that will make competition with them a possibility. And 
the law should do these things. The Nation should not cater to the 
cities and assist in creating that centralization of interests that has 
been going on for a number of years, largely because of legislation in 
favor of the cities. 

ut the publishers of the country daily and weekly newspapers must 
improve the opportunity this bill, if it becomes a law, will give them. 
The reading public will demand service of its newspapers, and if the 
local publishers do not give service the public will demand a repeal of 
the law, and Congress will meet this demand. 

WRITE YOUR CONGRESSMAN. 

Every publisher of a country daily or weekly newspaper should imme- 
diately write the Congressman representing his district and the Sen- 
ators representing his State urging the passage, without amendment, of 
this postal-tax section of the revenue bill. They should not be satis- 
fied with writing once only, but should continue to write until the bill 
has been passed by both Houses of Congress. They should also make an 
effort to get the people of their committees to write Congressmen and 
Senators in support of this same section of the revenue bill, for the 
opportunity for better newspapers means the opportunity for better 


towns. It means less mail-order competition for the local merchants, 
and less centratization for the merchandising interests of the large 
cities. 

Another feature of the revenue bill that is of extreme interest to 


newspaper publishers is that providing for a tax on billboards, electric 
sign, street car, and other forms of advertising, except that in news- 
papers and magazines. 
amount received for the advertising. 

Again I want to urge every country publisher to write to-day, 

THE NECESSITY FOR SUBSIDIZING A “ NATIONAL PRESS,”’ 

The following suggestions were prepared and submitted to me 
by the publisher of a large and important Chicago newspaper : 
SUGGESTIONS TO REBUT ARGUMENT THAT THE UNITED STATES GOVERN- 

MENT MUST MAINTAIN ‘CHE PRESENT SYSTEM OF MAIL RATES BECAUSE 

A “NATIONAL PRESS,’ OR A GROUP OF PUBLICATIONS WITH A NATION- 

WIDE CIRCULATION, IS NECESSARY TO THE WELFARE AND UNITY OF 

TEELING OF SO LARGE A NATION. 

1. It rests with those who make such an assertion and ask enormous 

privileges based upon it to prove it true. ‘They haven't even started. 
A large share of the so-called national press is purely commercial 
in character, and takes no sides on any question until the balance of 
public sentiment has been indicated in a way to admit of no mistake. 
‘here are exceptions. Collier’s, the Metropolitan, and a few more made 
no apologies, express or implied, for the Kaiser and his allies on this 
side of the water. But the national papers with the greatest circula- 
tion dodged the entire issue as long as they could, and the average 
magazine was for two years far less clear-cut on this matter than the 
average metropolitan newspaper. 

Obviously, there can be no valid plea for a press that is engaged 
purely in making money and does not even try to educate the public 
till the public has indicated the kind of education it wants. 

3. The type of national press developed under present conditions is 
not merely neutral and colorless but is not truly national. It repre- 
sents to an utterly disproportionate degree the sentiments and interests 
of the section in which it is published—the strip of territory along the 
Atlantic from New York to Philadelphia. 

4. So far as this national press is effective in its appeal, it works 
injury by drawing into its net a disproportionate number of clever 
writers and observers who otherwise would be distributed more evenly 
about the land. 

5. There is no more reason to believe that the country’s interests 
are served by concentrating its national publishing business in New 
York than that those interests would be served by artificially concen- 
trating the Nation’s finances or manufactures in the same place. In 
every other field of activity the efforts of the Government have been to 
decentralize things, to get them back closer to the people. Witness the 
federal reserve act. Why should the matter of a “ national press’ be 
an exception? 

G6. Under the present system there has been a deterioration in the 
character of the “ national press.’’ Passing by all such debatable ques- 
tions as muckraking and the literary quality of fiction, it is certain 
that 20 years ago there were no such magazines as Snappy Stories, 
Smart Set. etc., going through the United States mails. The news- 
papers in the same time have become cleaner and more free from objec- 
tionable matter than before. So it comes to this: The subsidized branch 
of the publishing business is degenerating morally, while the branch 
that has received no favors and now is asked to bear crushing burdens 
has been improving. 


Under the leave granted me I herewith print an article by 
Charles William Burrows, president of the National One-Cent 
Letter Postage Association, which appeared in the Unpopular 
Review for April and June, 1914: 


OUR GOVERNMENT SUBVENTION TO LITERATULE, 


M. Paul Otlet, the secretary of the Brussels International Biblio- 
graphic Institute, places the total annual book production of the entire 
globe at eee 150,000 volumes per annum. 

Seiior uardo Ravarro Salvador, a distinguished Spanish author, 
has compiled with great care similar statistics, which are printed in the 
Madrid Heraldo, and his estimate closely confirms the other, giving 
approximately a little over 160,000 for the year 1911. 

A dozen 3 ago, when book production was smaller than to-day, 
Mr. Percy Parker, in the New York Independent, gave the total 
number of books issued by 13 countries in an average year as 77,250, 
which would be not as large as the estimates of either Nefior Salvador 
or M. Otlet, but is nevertheless of use in confirming them and increas- 
ing the probability that a mean of the three estimates may be quite sub- 


» 
= 


stantially near to the truth. 
B. Gilder, in an article in the New York Times for Janu- 
states that our ambassador to the court of St. James, 


Mr. Joseph 
ary 25, 1914, 


The tax imposed is to be 5 per cent of the | 





Mr, Page, 


of the publishing firm of Doubleday, Page 


I ~ ie . ‘ & Co., said not long 
velore departing tor hi post that American men pe nd les for books 
than for neckties, and American women less than for the buttons on 


their frocks. The same article quotes th 


Boston bookseller, Mr. W. B. 


Clarke, who is chairman of the executive committee of the American 
Booksellers’ Association, as saying that the per ey ita msumption © 
books is less than of any other commodity. _ , foe —o 

Following Mr. Gilder’s article and using the statistics of the State 
man’s Yearbook as to population and of the World Almanae as to book 
production in 1910, we find that in Switzerland th: was 1 book 
printed for every 872 population; in Japan L to 1.224: in Germany 1 
to 2,075; in France 1 to 3,809; in Great Britain 1 to 3.808: and in th 
United States 1 to 7,295. In 1911 our showing was not quite so good 

According to statistics prepared for the World Almanac from 
indicated above and from thes data, the number of books issued at 
nually in the United States scems to vary in late years but little eit 
way from 10,000. It would appear, in fact, that the United Stat 
issues, roughly, only about 6 per cent, or, if we deduct new editions and 
translations, only about 4 per cent of the total. 
_ Further, by an examination of these various and varying statisti 
from the best experts, it is evident that little Switzerland. which i 
scarcely one-eighteenth the size of our State of Texas, and whose popu 
lation iv less than one twenty-fifth that of the United States, pub 
lishes more than three-quarters as many books per annum as we do; in 
other words, ten times as many books per million inbabitants per an 
num are published by Switzerland as by the United States. In fa 
she leads the world in this particular. 

By similar analysis we find that the Scandinavian countries—Den 


mark, Sweden, and Norway—which in book production are next in rank 
to Switzerland, have an output of about six times ours. Germany, 
France, the British Empire, Holland, Italy, Austria (of course, in normal 
times) greatly surpass us, all running from three and one-half to fivi 


times our output per capita. Roumania, with one-thirteenth our popu 
lation, publishes one-fourth as many books; Japan, with slightly more 
than half our population. publishes four times as many; in other words, 


eight times as many per million of population; but a large number 
these are pamphlets, so instead of publishing eight times as many, she 
really issues an average of between three and four times as many, which 
makes our showing even then bad enough 


In the density of our ignorance we sometimes think of Russia as a 
benighte] country, forgetting that in her middle and upper circles she 
is a land vibrant with intellectual and artistic energy. In book pro 


duction, even though the showing on her side is distorted by the count 
less millions of her ignorant peasant class, who number about 79 per 
cent of her population, we find that she produces two and three-quarters 
times as many books as we do, and has a population only one and two 


thirds times larger. In other words, she materially exceeds us in book 
production, 
This leaves us to seek in Spain, the only one of the important civil 


ized nations of the eatire globe that vublishes so few books per million 
of population per annum as we do, and it is questionable whether we 


are able to hold the lead over even her, for any analysis of the sta 
tistics of both Otlet and Salvador places us slightly behind united 
Spain and Portugal, the figures for the two being given in conjunction, 


Beneath these there ss no lower depth. 

Germany produces more books than any other nation in the seven 
highly creditable classes of educational, arts and sciences, belles lettres 
theology, medicine, voyages, and law. 

Italy holds first rank in political economy ; France in history, poetry, 
and drama; and the United States ties France for first place in one 
item only—books on sport. That is our best bid for a premier place. 


The Publisher's Weekly. the semioilicial organ of the book trade, in 
its issue of January 50, 1004, contains the following statement: 
“The great decrease in all the more serious departments of litera- 


ture, as well as in some of the lighter ones, is a curious and unexplain 


able condition of our book production. Scientific and philosophical 
writings are as conspicuous through their absence as are the simply 
amusing books.” 

Moreover, this backward condition of America’s book production is 
a new situation that has existed for a generation only. ‘That this is 


so is shown in various ways, but particularly in the parlous condition 


of the retail book-selling trade. A generation ago, when our popula 
tion was a little less than one-half what it is to-day, there were in the 
United States, it is estimated, between three and four thousand book- 


sellers carrying fairly good stocks of 
light science, economics, art, biography, 
and belles lettres generally. 


books representative of histor 
travel, puctry, essays, fi 


tion, 


There are fewer than 1,500 booksellers left, and this number is 
steadily being diminished through withdrawals from business Yet on 
January 9, 1914, the secretary of the American News Co. told t1 
Ilouse Committee on the Post Office and Vost Roads that the count 
contains about 60,000 news stands. 

Since the day when there were three or four thousand bookstorea 


not only has the population cf the country more than doubled, but th 


general average of wealth has increased markedly, being quite fou 
times what it was then, so that by good rights the three or more thou 


sand booksellers of that day should have increased threefold or 
to at least 10,000, instead of diminishing by more than one-half. 

If it be true, as has been repeatedly asserted, that a good book 
well stocked and intelligently managed, performs an educational work 
in any community only slightly, if, indeed, at all, less important than 
that done by its schools, i libraries. or churches, this deplorab!c 


colleges, 


over 


, 


store, 


condition of affairs merits serious attention. The reason for the situs 
tion is not far to seck. though not even its existence, let alone it 
cause, is as generaliy known as it should be. Yet the cause seen 
plainly and definitely determinable. To arrive at it we must turn 
from book production to another printing-trade industry that has 
waxed in the United States as book production has waned. Forty 


years ago less than 10,000,000 copies of periodicals, exclusive of new 
papers, were published annually. To-day it is estimated that there are 
published over seven and a half billion, and of this quantity about 


two-thirds gets distribution through the mails. These extra hundreds 
of millions of periodicals would seem to mean as many tens of million 
fewer good books, and that seems to be virtually the sole cause of the 
disappearance of the book. It accounts without any assistance for ou 


notorious literary decadence. 


On June 23, 1874, there was approved an act of Congress esta! 
lishing a pound rate of postage on mail matter of the second clas 
newspapers and periodicals. At first this rate was 6 cents a pound for 
magazines and 2 cents for newspapers. Soon it was lowered to 2 
cents for each and still later, becoming operative on July 1, 1885, 


the rate was reduced to only 1 cent per pound for each, The cost of 
service rendered then and every year since is many times that amount; 
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at present it is estimated by various experts and commissions as run- 
uing from over 8 cents to as high as 12 cents per pound. 

The effect of that law is emphatically shown in the following table 
giving amounts of second-class mail (periodical Jiterature) carried by 
the Post Office Department as various dates: 


Pounds. 

40, 000, 000 

61, 000, 000 
204, 000, 000 
450, 000, 000 


For 
For 
For 
For 


1875 (first year law was operative) 
1850- 
1890_. 
1900 

For 1910 873, 000, 
For 1916 


GRESSIONAL RECORD)- se cibhiosdctein ceed _.... 1, 202, 000, 000 
At this rate within less than 10 years, if the law is not changed, 


this output will have increased to more than 2,000,000,000 pounds 


per annum. 
has 


Evidently giving to periodical literature this service at 1 cent 
pound, $20 per ton, the cost being cight or ten times as much, 
been simply a subvention, and a very effective one. Although we pub- 
lish few books as compared with other civilized nations, we issue more 
periodicals than all other nations = together and half as much 
again, for we publish 60 per cent of the periodical literature of the 
entire globe. 

The United States, according to the report of the Third Assistant 
Postmaster General for January, 1914, handled in the second-class 
mail during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, over 5,000,000,000 
copies of periodicals-——more than 50 for each man, woman, and child in 
the United States—enough to make more than 2,600 trainleads of 10 
fully loaded cars per train. And this does not take into consideration 
the enormous number of copies of daily newspapers and other period- 
— em are circulated outside of the mails by carriers, newsdealers, 
and others. 

Underlying this megalosauruslike development is the facter that 
carriage by the Government at the nearly free rate of 1 cent per pound 
covers not only the literary product but the advertising material which 
has been the determining factor in this marvelous increase. At the 
iime the pound-rate law first became operative magazines were few in 
number and contained little advertising and much good literature; 
but the pound-rate law gave birth to a new kind of magazine issued a 
less than cost for the revenue to be derived, because of the immense 
circulation possible under the subvention, from its advertising pa : 
and their advertising pages generally weigh more and cost the v- 
ernment more to transport than do their literary pages. 

To increase this revenue circulations were forced by methods that 
directly violated the law, and these methods are still being used. 
Premiums were given to an extent that led to an investigation by the 
Post Office Department, and it was found (Third Assistant Postmaster 
General's report, Dec. 1, 1911, p. 39) that in one case four-fifths of 
the subscribers went for the premium, the publication being worth 
nothing except as an advertising medium because of its large circu- 
lation—a circulation with which, despite the Government subvention, 
literature had nothing to do. Another periodical, weekly and agri- 
cultural, forced by premium 122,000 subscriptions out of 143, 
another 41,000 out of 58,000. 

There are hundreds of needless growths of this sort. As an instance, 
there are published in the United States some 86 banking periodicals. 
The secretary of the American Bankers’ Association, when asked how 
many of these were needed, replied, “ From 3 to 6, and the other 80 
are an pullers.” They live in great part by sandbagging advertising 
out of financial interests.” 

Dr. Talcott Williams, at the session of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation at Washington a few years ago, said that 100 years earlier the 
aggregate weight of one copy of each issue of an ordinary city ~_ 
for a year was about 10 pounds; 50 years later it was 25 — 2 
years later it had become 50 pounds; and when he spoke it was 125 
pounds ; while in many instances the Sunday editions alone weigh more 
than that. How much of it is published to the real advantage of the 
community ? : 

Upon careful consideration, it seems evident that at first the law 
diverted the patronage of the reading public from books to the higher- 
priced and more respectable magazines, those so priced that their sale 
at the published rate would be possible even if the advertising were 
omitted or made a minor consideration; that mext, the 25-cent issues 
eut the ground from under these older and higher-priced ones; that 
then rapidly appeared the 15-cent ones, and next the 10-cent ones—all 
80 expensive to make that oniy the great volume of advertising ren- 
dered the low price possible—and that now the 5-cent issues are, im 
their oa less rapidly displacing the 10-cent ones. Swift's doggerel 
tells the tale: 


So, naturalists observe, a flea 

Has smaller fleas that on him prey ; 
And these have smaller still to bite ‘em; 
And so proceed ad infinitum. 


While this article has primarily to do with the decadence of our litera- 
ture, the economic side shouid not be lost sight of. 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, the expense account of the 
Post Office Department amounted to over $306,000,000 (statistics re- 
vised to date in reprinting in CONGRESSIONAL Recorp). The second- 
class mail supplied nearly two-thirds of the tonnage and cost more than 
one-third of the total aggregate of expense, but the revenue paid by 
its publishers amounted to just under $11,500,000, as against the cost 
of over $76,000,000. 

To make up for the loss thus incurred, the first-class mail—the letter 
mail—-which weighed only one-fifth as many pounds, had to supply 
$190,000,000 of revenue from a service costing the Government less 
than $100,000,000. ‘That is to say, the letter mail paid 18 times as 
much revenue as the second-class mail, though weighing but one-fifth 
as much and costing less. 

There were carried the past year about 2,000,000,000 postal cards, 
which produced a revenue of nearly $20,000,000. The welgnt of these 
was on : about 13,000,000 pounds. irteen million pow of postal 
cards, therefore, preduced almost exactly twice as much revenue as 
1,200,000,000 pounds of publishers’ second-class mail. 

Averaging all in all, first-class mail costs at most not quite four 
— as much per pound as second-class mail, and pays 84 times as 
mucb. 

In other words. each time that one of the forty or fifty million users 
of the first-class mail puts a 2-cent stamp on a letter, 1 cent pays for 
| the service and the other cent is taken by the department to 
give a eines rivilege” of service at one-eighth of cest to fewer 
than 30, periodical publishers. 

Suppose every time you needed $100 worth of 2-cent stamps had 
te send to the post office $50 and to mail a draft for the ot $50 
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to the secretary of the Periodical Publishers. Association, how long do 
you think this situation could last? Yet that is exactly what you are 
doing, only you are chloroformed while they are taking the money away 
fronmi yeu, because it is done indirectly. 

As illustrating another abuse that results from the pound-rate privi- 
lege, let me refer to some periodicals that are light in weight; certain 
sraall magazines, for example, weigh but a fraction of an ounce, ani 
the Government must distribute many of them in order to secure 1 
cent. We have in our possession a little farm journal se light that it 
takes 40 c s to make a pound. As it is published monthly, not until 
the post ee has served a subscriber with this jeurnal for three 
years and four months will it get as much as a single cent for the 
entire service. 

Is it any wonder that new periodicals have begun their career in the 
United States at the rate of more than 10 a day for every day, Sundays 
and holidays included, of the past 15 years? Fertunately the death 
rate is nearly as great as the birth rate; but, since those that persist 
are the selected growths, there is, as we have seen, a tremendous 
annual increase. 

One expert estimates that the total number of books published in the 
world since the invention of printing is some 156,000,000, and another, 
more modest, places the figures at between ten and twelve millions. 
Assuming for each book a first edition of 1,000 cepies, a somewhat 
common issue, we should have from 10,000,000,000 te 15,000,000,000 
copies of all. Im other words, there are issued in the United States 
each year from one-half to three-quarters as many copies of periodica!s 
as have ever been published in the first editions of all books cy: 
printed by all the nations of the world. 

There can be no deduction made from the general features of 1! 
situation, other than that the distribution of this ene class of mercha) 
dise at a practically free rate is nearly the sole reason fer this wasteful 
overproduction. 

hen the pound-rate law was enacted, the distinct purpose was 
announced that its effect would be educational. The contrary is unmis- 
takably the case. The reading of the 15-minute magazine article or 
the skimming of the Sunday pee seems to have become too often 
the limit of the intellectual activity of our people of average education. 

To carry the Police Gazette at a cent a pound while charging eight 
times as much for a spelling book or Bible and then to claim that the 
law permit this discrepancy was enacted in the interests of educa- 
tion is at least edifying. Archbishop Hare, in his bright little volume, 
Guesses at Truth, once remarked that a very bad reason was in pro- 
ducing effect next to a very good one. 

Mr. J. N. Larned, the very eminent librarian, says: 

“The so-called newspaper, which interests itself and which labors 
to interest its readers in the trivialities and ignoble oceurrences of the 
day—in the prize fights and mean preliminaries of prize fights, the 
boxing matches, the ball games, the races, the teas, the luncheons, the 
receptions, the dresses, the goings and comings and private doings of 

rivate persons—making the most in all possible ways of all petty 
hings and lew things while treating grave matters with levity and 
impertinence—with what effect can such a newspaper be read? I do 
not care to say. If I spoke my mind, I might strike harshly at too 
many whose readi is eumfined to such sheets; but I will venture so 
much remark as this: That I would prefer absolute illiteracy for a son 
or a daughter of mine—total inability to spell a single printed word— 
rather than that he or she should be habitually a reader of the com- 
mon newspaper of America of to-day, and a reader of nothing better.” 

Aceording to Census Bulletin No. 57 for 1905, there was spent in 
the preceding Bey in the entire country for newspapers the enormous 
sum of $280,000,000, and fer all texthooks fer use in both public and 
private schools, sectarian and nensectarian, and im all colleges, only 
some $12,000,000. More than $23 spent for ephemeral erature, 
much of which debases the literary taste of the community, for each 
dollar spent for literature whose function was technically educational. 

Te get a further idea of the literary pabulum that the Government 
subvention ts creating for us, let us consider an average magazine of 
the so-called popular sort. Some one defines it as follews: 

“A magazine is a small body of literature entirely surrounded |y 
advertising. In this respect it resembles a railroad ham sandwich 
with the advertising bread cut very thick and the literary meat in 
especially thin slices. The situation is well summarized when Dooley 
re ‘Hinnessy, mon, last night on my way home from wurruk 
I bought one of them popular magazines e in’ after I had eaten 
me supper and put on me slippers and lighted me pipe to sit dewn for 
a quiet avenin’s enjoyment king over the advertisements; and do 
so 4 know, mon, 25 per cint of the dommed thing was just nothing 

t “‘litherachoer.”’” 

The magazine frequently 
tresses—doubtless by favorab 


ged great prominence to pictures of ac- 
é arrangements with their managers. With 
may appear an article with an alliterative title, showing 


these Llow 
Cleveland was Cunningly Conned; How Placid Philadelphia’s Putridity 
was Pu ; Denver went to the Devil; etc. T may follow 
an artic’ ing how our reporter, Wily Willie, went under 
“ Jawn Dee’s” window and, by making a noise like an extra dividend, 
secured an interview with him. Then a trifling poem or twe, and a 
long continued dry-as-dust serial story, which serves im some measure 
as the talcum powder to disinfect, so te speak, the rest. Then may 
follow a retraction article, showing that whereas we stated in our 
latest issue that an emissary of the Standard Oil Co. was responsible 
for the Chicago conflagration by sneaking up behind Mrs. O’Leary’s cow 
and sticking a pin into her while she was being milked, we wish to in- 
form our readers that we are now convinced that this was incorrect. 
Further investigation shows that the Standard Oil Co. was entirely in- 
nocent. It was an employee of the Packing House Trust who was 
guilty of the dastardly deed. hen perhaps will follow a passionate 

‘rsonal appeal from the publisher for subscriptions to about $10,006,- 
boo worth of stock of the magazine company. (Send in any sum from 
$1 up; use the corner coupon.) All of this will be incased in a gaudy, 
ff not neat, cover bearing a design a girl’s face and some of 
her form. If you want te see the rest of that, look at the corset ad- 
vertisements i . An old iady lately said that when she read her 
modern ine she felt that she had been to an undress party where 
the men all came in “unions” and the women in their “ nemos. 
Then will follow advertisements ef seaps, soups, shoes, massage creams, 
and a thousand other articles. 

Now, as compared with magazines and newspapers, let us see what 
good the book serves. I quote in from Larned: 

“You and I, who live at this moment, stand islanded, se to speak, 
on a narrow strand between two great time eceans—the ocean of time 
Pe eS eee aa on When we turn to the leoking 

tureward, we see nothing. not even a ri on the face of silent, 
m s which is veiled by an penetrable mist. We turn 
backward to that ether sea, looking out across the measureless expanse 
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peyoud the far horizon in fleets which swarm upon the scene, and they 
come sailing to us in numbers that are greater than we can count, 
They are freighted with the gifts of the dead, to us who are the children 
of the dead. They bring us the story of the forgotten life of man- 
kind, its experience, its learning, its wisdom, its warnings, its counsels, 
its consolations, its songs, its discoveries of beauty and of joy. _What 
if there had been no ships to bring us these? Think of it! What if 
the great ocean of time past rolled as blankly and blackly behind us as 
the ocean of time to come rolls before us? , : E ) 

“What if there were no letters and no books? For the ships in 
this picture are those carriers of the commodities of mind which we 
call letters and books. 7 2 } : 

“Think what your state would be in a situation like that! Think 
what it would be to know nothing, for example, of the way in which 
American independence was won, and the Federal ee ea of the 
United States constructed ; nothing of Bunker Hill; nothing of George 
Washington, except the little, half true and half mistaken, that your 
fathers could remember of what their fathers had repeated of what 
their fathers had told to them! Think what it would be to have noth- 
ing but shadowy traditions of the voyage of Columbus, of the coming 
of the Mayflower Pilgrims, and of ali the planting of life in the New 
World from Old World stocks—think what it would mean to know no 
more of the origins of the English people, of their rise and their growth 
in greatness, than the Romans knew of their Latin beginnings; and to 
know no more of Rome herself than we might guess from the ruins she 
has left! Think what it would mean to have the whole story of Athens 
and Greece dropped out of cur knowledge, to be unaware that Marathon 
was ever fought, or that one like Socrates had ever lived! Think what 
it would meam to have no line from Homer, no thought from Plato, 
no message from Isaiah, no Sermon on the Mount, nor any parable from 
the lips of Jesus! , : 

“(Can you imagine a world intellectually famine-smitten like that—a 
bookless world—and not shrink with horror from the thought of being 
condemned to live in it? Yet the men and the women who take noth- 
ing from letters and books are choosing to live as though mankind did 
actnally wallow in the awful darkness of that state from which writing 
and books have rescued us, For them, it is as if no ship had ever 
come from the far shores of old time, where their ancestry dwelt; and 
the interest of existence to them is huddled within the petty space of 
their own few years, between walls of mist which thicken as impene- 


of time past, and lo! it is covered with ships. We see them rise from | 


2 ‘saeaitaianietie 


trably bebind them as before. : E ; 
ilow can men or women be content with so little when they might 
have so much?” 


al!, at 1 cent a pound—$20 per ton, and charges for books 8 cents per 
pound—$160 per ton, and for the social letter and business mail, 84 
cents per pound, $1,680 per ton! . : 
Bryan’s philosophy was sounder than it sometimes has been when 
said: 
“The Supreme Court has described unjust taxation as larceny in the 
form of law. If one citizen is compelled by law to pay $10 for the 
support of the Government where he ought te only pay five, and under 
tie same law a neighbor is required to pay but five where he should pay 
ten, the law which causes this inequality simply transfers $5 from one 
man’s pocket to another's.” , ; ; 
Then a law which is each year taking over $90,000,000 of net profit, 
above cost of service, from the 93,000,000 people who benefit from let- 
ters, in order to give 30,000 periodical publishers service for $11,000,000 
which costs many times that sum, is certainly not merely petty larceny | 
or grand larceny, but lareeny that is absolutely grandiose. 
To illustrate: One publishing company, it is reported, 
year a net profit of over $2,500,000. 7 
and it eost the Government over $5,500,000 
Moreover, more than $20,000,000 of 


he 





| 
And the Government carries this kind of literature, advertising and 
| 


made last 
Their postage was about $680,000, 
to handle the output. 
advertising was borne on the 
pages of those publications, and for it the company also received vir- 
tually free distribution. 

While there is occasionally a 
deny the evident inadequacy of the rate paid by second-class mail, yet 
a mere statement of the figures, without comment, is convincing enough. 
You do not have to appoint congressional commissions to make micro- 


periodical publisher crass enough 

metrical measurements of a superdreadnaught battleship to enable you 
| 

| 

} 

| 






to decide whether it can be installed in an apartment house kitchenette. 
Some things are self-evident. 


Had a special privilege as great as this of the second-class mail rate 
been enjoyed at national expense by any class of citizens other than 
its publishers, the publishers would not have permitted it to exist a 
year. Yet the loss has long been well known to post-office officials and 
Members of Congress, though for a time it was kept from the know]l- 
edge of the public, because practically the sole means the public has 
had of obtaining the knowledge has been through the columns of jour- 
nals that enjoy the privilege. The North American Review for Feb- 
ruary, 1908, had a most scathing article by Prof. Munroe Smith, en- 
titled “The dogma of journalistic 
situation forcibly. 

No lobby sent to Washington in furtherance of corrupt legislation 
has ever been more persistent or dealt less fairly with both legislators 
and public than the lobby that has worked for retention of the second- | 
class mail rate. Able editors have been rightly accused of hunting 
Sedulously for other people's “ pulls ’’ while maintaining this heavy one 
of their own. 

And the ceaselessly increasing monthlies of mammoth circulation 
that se nobly, though with somewhat of iteration, harp upon the graft 
of our plutocrats, our patent-medicine manufacturers, our frenzied 
financiers, our food trusts, our fraudulent insurance officials—is it 
possible that none of their diatribes, worthy though they may be, are 
never to be directed against themselves? Let us hope that some of | 
these public-spirited citizens so patriotically intent upon ridding a | 
much-suffering land of its various forms of organized rapacity, may be 
led to see a great light in connection with the one industry of this | 
country that is by law largely relieved from subjection to those com- | 
petitive forces to which producers and distributors of all other articles | 
are keenly alive. | 

We may in time realize the truth of Emerson's reiiark that “+ igh | 


inerrancy,” that illustrated this 






no checks to a new evil appear, the checks exist and will appe: 
For it is fast becoming notorious that that advertising, which is as | 
the breath of life to all those low-priced periodicals, has passed the 
line of utility and does not always compensate the advertiser. 

A generation ago an English-born resident of Australia was home- 
Sick. fe thought how oon it would be to see gamboling about 
his place an English rabbit. He imported a pair. The soil and cli- 


mate proved congenial. They multiplied with enormous rapidity, and 


recently the Australian Government had a standing offer of £25,000 
for anybody who would devise some practical method of exterminating 





the rabbit pest. Another settler, this time a 
donian birth, recalling to mind the rugged 
imported that and planted it at 
ment was similar. There are hundreds of square miles 
of Scotch thistles in New Ze nd. A few years ago a ientist im- 
ported for experimental purposes the gypsy moth and caged it in his 
back yard in one of the suburbs of Boston. A 


} New Zealander of Cale- 
beauty of the Scotch thistle 
his doorway. The resultant develop 


hundreds and 











storm of wind and rain 
wrecked the cage and some of the moths es iped, with the result that 
the State of Massachusetts has spent over $3,000,000 in an effort to 
exterminate this pest that is devastating its forests and bids fair to 
extend over the entire United States, with a resultant loss of countless 


millions of dollars, 

In legislation as in biology, it etimcs seems easier, e with good 
motives, to spread noxious things than useful ones Our postal legisla 
tion has bred a swarm of periodicals of which the vast majority are b it 
a swarm of pests. ; 


on ven I 


(Signed) CHARLES WILLIAM Burrows. 


Cleveland, Ohi 
NOTE BY THE PUBLISHERS. MESSRS. HENRY SCOTT & < 

In attacking them “at the source ’’—the cheap postage 
ourselyes superficially seem to Hlenefit, we are entitled 
On the contrary, while we thins our action is in favor of the goov 
literature which we try to serve, we still must own up to selfish motives. 
The rank growth of worthless periodical literature tends to smother the 
kind which we and a few of our colleagues are trying to make. We 
think some of those colleagues are standing in their own light when they 
advocate the policy which breeds their worthless competitors. Te a 
cals are like currency—the bad always drives out the good. 

The publishers of this Review hope that, without having their motives 
misconstrued, they can add, from their own experience, a very 


oO. 


by which we 
to no credit. 





ric 
rl 


sugges- 


tive illustration of the main contention of the foregoing article. Most 
of the readers or the Review are familiar with the Home University 
Library, and some of them have praised it highly. In England it has 
had a phenomenal success; in America but a very moderate one. The 


American publishers are constantly being told that in England {t is on 


every railway news stand, and asked why it is not here. The answer is 
that here the flood of cheap periedicals leaves no room for anything 
more substantial. The Home University Library appeals to a popular 
constituency, and there is a tremendous popular demand for it in 
England, while in America there is none: its circulation here is 
virtually restricted to the highly educated The rank and file of 


American readers have their tastes formed and supplied by the Sunday 
newspapers and the cheap periodicals. The idea of gathering a library 
of cheap books on substantial subjects virtually unknown among 
them. 

The worst feature of the whole case is that th 


is 


enormous demand fei 





inferior stuff limits the field for writers who can produce valu 
matter, and consequently checks the development of such writers it 
would be as difficult to produce a Home University Library in America 
as it is to sell it. We have men of the requisite knowledge, but ou: 
conditions do not attract them to cultivate the literary art. Few of 
our scientific men and scholars are writers, many more of those in 
England are. And as for imaginative literature! 

The cheap carriage of our periodicals was rowedly enacted as a 
Government subvention to literature. Why ; it not extended to 
books? In a year’s shipments they do not bulk nearly as Jarge as 


periodicals. Are we forced to the conclusion that at the 
of evolution, a helpful! subvention to literat i 
pure democracy? If so, that is one reason for 
to raise the character of that democracy. 
subvention be a good beginning? 


present stage 
beyond the power of a 
working all the harder 
Would the withdrawal! of th 


ur is 


The Food-Control Bill and the Barkley Amendment. 


EXTENSION OF REMARK 


S 


HON. JULIUS KAHN, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
Rw —— 
In toe Hovse or Representatives, 
Saturday, June 23, 1917. 
Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to avail myself of the 
privilege, under the rules of the House, to insert a few remar! 
on the Barkley amendment, which proposes nation-wide prol 


lied Lever food-cor ll. In the first place 


bition on the so-c: itrol bill 
I want to again assert that I am a firm | ver in temperance. 
Temperance iting, temper: in drinking, temperance in 
exercise, temperance in all things is exceedingly desirable at all 
times for all American citizens. But vs that pro- 
hibition does make, and has never n for temperance 
Go into those States which have adopted prohibition legislatio 
and you being 


will find the laws against liquor are constantly b« 
violated. 


The proposed Barkley amendment is only an 
hysteria that is manifest in our country to-day. Why, during 
the progress of the debate on this bill I asked the author of tl 
amendment whether it would prevent the farmer from using his 
apples for making cider or the vineyardist from making wine « 
of his grapes. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Ba 
frankly admitted that his amendment would have exact 
effect. Even the farmer’s \ will be unable to 1 
vinegar or the vineyardist’s wife to make pure-wine vinegar 
under this absurd amendment. 


gs 
yelis 





in e% ince 


nA one kno 






ever) 


not nde, 


eviden eo 


ly thi 
vife nike cide! 
It is asserted that this legisl: 
tion is necessary so as to keep our soldier boys free from the 
temptation to partake of alcoholic stimulants. I rem mber the 
days when the canteen was permitted at the American Army 
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posts. The soldiers were permitted to partake of light wines 
and beer at the Army canteen. Drunkenness was almost un- 
known. The profits of the canteen were used to furnish dainties 
for the soldiers’ mess. Has the abolition of the Army canteen 
improved the morals of the soldiers? Ask any Army officer, 
and he will frankly tell you it has not. 

This class of legislation, as I have stated before on the floor of 
the House, has a tendency to brand the American people before 
the world as a nation of drunkards who can not curb their own 
appetites. It gives the impression to mankind that only by 
passing prohibition laws can the people of the United States be 
kept sober. I emphatically protest against so branding my 
fellow citizens. We are a sober people in this country. More 
people in the United States die every year from overeating than 
die from overdrinking. Medical authority has asserted that 
repeatedly. I believe the food-control bill to be absolutely nec- 
essary for our success in the present war with the central powers. 
I voted against the Barkley amendment in the Committee of 
the Whole House and voted for the Lenroot amendment. I 
regret exceedingly that a majority of the Members have seen 
fit to add the Barkley amendment to the food-control bill. I 
simply wish to make my position clear in the matter. While I 
shall vote for that bill as a war measure, I do not approve of 
the Barkley amendment. If that amendment were offered as a 
separate measure, I should unhesitatingly vote against it. 


Conservation of Food and Fuel. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. DAN V. STEPHENS, 
OF NEBRASKA, 
In tue House or Representatives, 
Friday, June 29, 1917. 


Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, war conditions 
invariably produce high prices. A food panic can be caused by 
the concerted action of a large number of people who have been 
convinced that a food shortage exists. Whether the shortage 
is real or fancied makes no difference in the result. Whenever 
2 considerable number of people who deal in foodstuffs believe 
that prices are going to rise they are certain to be large buyers. 

The fact that a large number of men who know the market 
situation are buying certain products starts other men, less 
informed, to doing the same thing. Legitimate dealers in food 
products catch the spirit of the environment and whisper to 
their patrons that a food shortage is imminent and that they 
had better lay in large stocks while they have an opportunity to 
do so. This advice is usually followed by those who can afford 
to, with the result that thousands of people become bidders for 
available supplies, which inevitably forces up prices. 

The recent panic in wheat was greatly accentuated by the 
average citizen purchasing large quantities of flour. This in 
turn caused the retail dealer to renew his order for additional 
flour with the wholesaler, and the wholesaler in turn was com- 
pelled to place additional orders with the miller. Thousands 
of people doing this all over the country created in the minds 
of the millers a fear that they would not be able to obtain sup- 
plies of wheat in sufficient quantity to fill their orders. They 
therefore rushed into the wheat market and bought wheat, with 
the result that the price of wheat greatly advanced. 

This situation was largely psychological. A few years ago 
the President of the United States made a statement that has 
been much commented upon, to the effect that the depressed 
business condition that appeared to exist at that time was a 
matter of psychology. Nothing could better illustrate the truth 
of the President’s statement than the present food panic pre- 
vailing in this country. It is true that the last year’s wheat 
crop was short; but the 1915 crop was excessive, and when the 
average of the two years is taken we find that it is about the 
average crop for the five years preceding the wer. Therefore if 
there is not a great shortage then the excessive high price can 
not be justified on any other ground than that of public opinion. 
That is to say, whenever a large number of people believe that 
prices are going to rise, the very fact that they believe that they 
are going to rise stimulates buying to such an extent that prices 
are forced beyond a legitimate level. Whenever the people 
generally possess such a belief, everyone who can holds to what 
he has, and everyone who has money buys all he can get, with 
the natural result that usual available supplies at former prices 
are not to be had. A small panic begins in the minds of those 
who do not possess a sufficient supply for their needs and they 
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rush pellmell into the market to buy, and the price goes up sti)! 
higher as the eagerness of the buyers increases. Then more 
people catch the psychological effect of the mass in action and 
they, too, begin to buy. The foreign buyer sees the prices ¢limbh- 
ing and he rushes in, knowing he must have wheat and provyi- 
sions for his customers, and the price again mounts up. The 
psychological effect is still further inflamed by the newspapers 
that print the stories of the people who are constantly filling 
their cellars full of flour and other provisions against the day 
of famine which they think is sure to come. , 

An assessor recently reported that a certain wholesaler carrie 
in his warehouse 2,000,000 pounds of sugar, anticipating 4 
searcity and a rise in this product. That amount of sugar was 
probably fifty times more than this wholesaler was accustome:| 
to carry, but he had been led to stock up to this unusual amount 
because of the unusual demand placed upon him by the retaile: 
who in turn were warning their customers of the higher pric 
of sugar that were sure to prevail later on. The result of this 
constant fear among the people of war prices has led them to « 
centuate our trouble by reducing available food supplies. 

I have not much patience with this cry of “speculators,” 
“ thieves,” and “ highbinders ’—terms that are constantly being 
used in characterizing imaginary people who are cornering the 
food market. The facts are the whole American people are 
chargeable with the present food panic. It can not be laid ai 
the door of any particular class. The man why buys 10 or 15 
sacks of flour, enough to last his family two or three years, is as 
reprehensible as is the man who gambles in grain on a much 
larger scale. Therefore the whole situation appears to me to be 
largely psychological and the resulting high prices largely un- 
necessary. The trouble could have been avoided under a more 
efficient system of distribution. 

THE FOOD SITUATION GENERALLY. 

Generally speaking, there is no shortage of food in the worl! 
to-day. It is true that the two great staple crops—wheat anil 
potatoes—were short in 1916; but outside of these two producis 
there was an average yield in all other farm products—gen- 
erally speaking. In addition to this the prospects for 1917, for 
an average crop, are good. There is scarcely a country in the 
world that has not increased its acreage in all of the staple 
farm products. The only discouraging feature of the outlook 
is the shortage of the winter wheat crop in the United States. 
If, therefore, there is no extraordinary shortage in farm pr 
duction, generally speaking, and the crop outlook appears to be 
an average one, why should there be any concern about the 
future? The answer to this question appears to lie in the fact 
that the world is at war, and extraordinary conditions are sur 
to prevail in the distribution of the 1917 crop. If the worl: 
were at peace there certainly would be no trouble in regard to 
prices of farm products. The wheat supply has been as 1lo\ 
as it now is in former years, and the price never reached on 
half the present figure. Even in the countries at war, espe- 
cially England and her colonies, the production of foodstu! 
has increased. In France there is a slight decrease, but in 
practically all other countries there has been an increase i! 
food production since the breaking out of war. In all prob: 
bility, if the truth could be known, there has been an increase 
in the food supply of the world since the war began, while 
there are about 7,000,000 less men to feed, due to the death | 
of the war. 

LOCATION OF THE TROUBLE. 

Now, if there is no general food shortage in the world, tl: 
why are prices so extraordinarily high? That is the questio! 
and if we can answer it we can easily settle our troubles. 
the producer is doing his part and furnishes the supplies neces- 
sary to feed the people, then the trouble is not with the pro- 
ducer, because the producer has nothing to do with the making 
of the price. 

There never has been a time in the history of the worl: 
when the farmer fixed the price on anything he was compelled 
to sell; and inasmuch as he is compelled to sell all of liis sur- 
plus products it is apparent that the fault of high prices docs 
not lie with him. Then there is just one other place where 
the fault can lie, and that is in the field of distribution. Some- 
where in this broad field which lies between the producer and 
the consumer lies the trouble, and the main difficulty can ho 
doubt be traced to the transportation system. 

In our present highly organized state of society it is apparen! 
that transportation is of prime importance. Whenever i! 
breaks down at any particular point it disorganizes the whole 
system, and during the period of this war our transportation 
system has broken down completely. The inability of the rail- 
roads last winter to distribute the requisite coal supply of the 
country was apparent in every city of any magnitude. Fac- 
tories found themselves handicapped for the want of fuel, and 
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business generally was disorganized as a result of the railroads 
not being able to make deliveries. ‘The fact that these deliveries 
could not be made enhanced prices in certain localitics and 
eaused food shortages in many large centers, which, in some 
instanees, resulted in riots. 

If the transportation facilities of the country were adequate 
and prompt deliveries could always be made, prices would tend 
to nermal, because supplies would be constantly available. 
Therefore it seems to me that the first and essential require- 
ment for stabilizing prices is the perfection of our transporta- 
tion system; and if private enterprise is not able to furnish 
adequate means of transportation, then the Government itself 
should undertake to do it. Until this is done there is very 
little need of taking any other step, because it will be impossible 
to stabilize prices by keep'ng an adequate supply of food con- 
stantly available in every section of the country. 

We have already passed a bill empowering the Department of 
Aegviculture to make a food survey of the country and to stimu- 
ite production. This bill, when enacted into law, 
us to make a complete survey of the food situation in the 
United States. This, in my judgment, is essential in order 
that the people may know exactly what food supplies we have 
Knowledge of the facts will afford us great protecfion against 
food panies. This legislation therefore, coupled with a _per- 
fected system of transportation, will place us in a fair way 
to secure a proper adjustment of prices between producer and 
consumer, But this will not cover all of our difficulties. There 
is still a great deal to be done before the business of distribution 
is reduced to a proper and economical basis. 
tors involved in distribution are all kinds of transportation 
facilities, all wholesalers, retailers, 


grain exchanges, and so 
forth. Through all these numerous channels the products of 


the farm and faetory must pass to the eonsumer. 

The question, then, is how can the slack be taken out 
these numerous instruments of distribution so that the price 
of the products of the farm and shop will not be enhanced to 
unbearable levels when the product reaches the consumer? In 
time of peace the waste in this field is not so noticeable, and 
the producer and consumer do not complain so much of 
concitions under which they are working, though the waste 
proportionately as great as it is in time of war. 

THE MIDDLEMAN, 

The trouble seems to be inherent to the nature of 
of distribution. The legitimate distributors consist of the whole- 
saler and the retailer. In addition to these, of course, there 
are many other factors entering into the distribution of food- 
stuffs, such as grain exchanges, commission merchants, and 
boards of trade. There is a constant spread in this field, with 
opportunities for adding cost to distribution 
increase as society becomes more eomplex. 
merchandizing did not exist. 
direct to the consumer, but now that method 
The complex nature of production and distribution requires 
highly specialized talent. The skill required to produce is 
not adapted to distribution. The skill of the tradesman is not 
the sort required in production. So, as a result, 
hands over his product to the salesman, the distributor. In 
fact, the distributor buys the product direct from the producer, 
so that there is a distinct separation between the producer and 
the consumer, due to the 


1S 


the work 


the shop and factory passes to the distributor, and the dis- 
tributor then is left free to do with it as he pleases. 


This enables him, if opportunity 
distribution of any product. Take, for example, the great grain 
companies of the country. There are not very many of ihem, 
and as a rule two or three of these companies will have an 
elevator in each tewn in the grain district. 


affords, to monopolize the 


porations buy all the grain. There is no one else to buy it; 
there is no one else who owns elevators where it can be stored, 
herefore the very nature of the conditions that exist and the 


capital required make the handling of grain in effect 
monopoly. There can only be a few companies in the business 
at most, and they invariably pay the same price for grain. In 
the main it results in natural monopoly. The point I am about 


to mi ike, however, is this: That whenever the title to the product 
of 


a limited 


is a splendid opportunity for the manipulation of the market 
in one form or another. 

The American people have always believed in competition 
generally spenking—regardless of the fact that ruthless compe- 
tition leads straight as a line to monopoly. This is true because 
sooner or later the inefficient and less competent are gradually 
driven out of the field, and some great dominating combination 
will control the market and the price. Many business men have 
recognized the danger of this policy and have been preaching 
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that seems to | 
In early times | 
The producer passed his product | 
is impossible, | 


These great cor- | 


the farm and shop passes completely to the distributor there | 





the producer | 


faet that the title in the product of | 


with the wholesaler and retailer to sell his p dial at an agreed 
price. The result of that decision has been to create a chaoti 
condition in the market. The producer finds himself as a resul 
of it unahle to in any manner protect either himself or the 
} consumer from unfair methods of distribution. Not only a 
the consumer and the producer disturbed and injured by th 
condition, but legitimate distributers—the holesaler and f! 
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for several years past that there should be some sort of sensible 
regulation of competition in order that there might be a 
vival of legitimate engaged in distribution, 
competition in a legitimate degree could be maintained. 
For example, the oe er is vitally conce in the d 
tion of his product If his product manipulated 
distributor in such a manner to either enhance or 
the price above or below a reasonable fig pro is 
injured thereby. If the distributor of his produet 
and raises the price beyond a ri figure, he thereby de 
creases consumption, and as consumption falls off the producer 


sur- 


that 


concerns so 
istri 
by 


depress 


nec bu- 
} 
ul 


is a 


its 
ure, ft lucer 
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sonable 


of the product is proportionately injured, because his interests 
lie in an increased production. 

On the other hand, if the distributor is able to control 
product and has designs upon a competitor whem he wishes 


to destroy and reduces the price of the product below a re 
able figure at which it can be profitably soid, the prod raga 






is greatly injured by making production impossible. 

If either of these conditions prevailed for any length of tir 
the producer would be utterly destroyed. He is therefore vit 
interested in the distribution of his product. He in fact ought 
to be able to control its distribution as a matter of self-preser 
tion. He then would not only be able to protect himself fro 
ruin, but he would be able to protect the cousumer from extor 
tionate prices, which are as injurious to the producer as to the 


consulner. 


In 1911 the courts held that the producer could net contr: 


of it, because the 
a stable dition of 


produets that han 


retailer—are also greatly result 
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dies than he is in an uncertain market, where he never knows 
what either the price or the consumption is going to be. The 
producer under these conditions is left to the merey of every 
price cutter whose aim is to drive out competition in the field 
of distribution so that he can become a price booster instead of 
a price cutter, and to the mercy of every speculater who has 
no interest whatever in either the producer or the consumer, 
with the appalling result as shown in the field of distribution 
to-day. A state of anarchy is the only term which fittingly de 





seribes it. It is a disorganized mass of struggling men engaged 
in the fiercest and most destructive competition. which results 
in monopoly on the one hand and ruin on the other. 

Dr. Taylor, of the University of Pennsylvania, who spent 
some time in Germany last year studying the food situation, 
stated before a Senate committee that it was useless to attack 
the distributors of food first in an endeavor ‘to eradicate the 
speculator and reduce prices to the consumer. He contended 
that the power and skill of the distributors, no matte heat 
restraint is put upon them, will enable them to push down on 
the preducer on the one hand and up on the consumer on 
other, thus reducing both the amount of production and c 
suinption by reducing prices below the profit point to the pre 
ducer and beyond the pocketbook of the consumer. Dr. Tayl 
merely relates the experience of Germany and his conclusions 
drawn from the facts. The actual practice in food regulatio 
by these countries at war proves exactly the contention th 
reputable distributors have made for years They have in 

| sisted that an unregulated field of distribution, rife with ruth 
| less competition, could result in only one thing—increased cost 
and the cost had to be borne by either the producer or con 
sumer or both in the long run. There is fierce competition 
in both: the field of a eran gee and distribution, but the cost 
of the plant and the technical skill required to produce are both 
deterrents in production. But in the field of distribution even 
a truck driver becomes a small distributor. A farmer moves 
to town and starts a small grocery store, and amateurs of every 
kind branch out into some business of distribution in a field 
airren ly col ipletely oceupied by experienced Len ho are 
ing adequate service at a nominal cost. The result that folk 
is to increase competition, because the distributo n the fiel 
have the advantage of established trade, and tl new rt 
feel that the only way in which they can ' get started is to ¢ 
prices and reduce margins of profit. As margins are reduced 
to the distributors, and the consumers apparently profit } 
a struggle begins at once by the distributors to buy their s 
plies cheaper from the producer. :; 
: Every device known to the trade is exercised to beat dowr 


the cost of production so that the margin which ruthless 








petition in the field of distribution had reduced could again be 
expanded to a living margin. 
our great department stores and catalogue houses, go about the 
country among the hungry producers, who are struggling to 
meet pay rolls, and offer them enormous orders at cutthroat 
prices, with great success to themselves and ruin to the pro- 
ducer, A producer who needs orders will fall for a bait like 
that, with the result that the producer is gradually beaten down 
to the danger line by the distributor. This sort of pressure is 
constantly going on in the field of distribution, encroaching both 
on the producer and the consumer, constantly increasing the 
cost of distribution, as exampled by the fact that 65 cents out 
of every dollar paid for farm products go to the distributors. 

The field of distribution is occupied not only by the reliable 
and dependable distributors, consisting of wholesalers and re- 
tailers, but also by a large number of speculating buccaneers, 
together with the ignorant interlopers into the retail field, who 
fancy they see great profits in this sort of business and who 
live for a brief day as price cutters. These two classes of price 
eutters and price boosters do more to injure the producer and 
consumer than all others combined, They gradually destroy 
Jegitimate margins of profit, which the distributor must make 
to stay in the business. The consumer generally makes no 
complaint against the price cutter, because he profits temporarily 
by buying his supplies at a lower rate. But gradually produc- 
tion falls off as producers fail and disappear, and a shortage of 
supplies finally manifests itself. When the shortage occurs, the 
pinch of high prices invariably follows, and then the consumer 
complains loudly and bitterly. This is especially apparent at 
the present moment, 

PRICE MAINTENANCE DESIRABLE, 


This condition could be greatly improved if the producers 
were allowed to control their own distribution through the 
present established wholesale and retail channels. <A basic price 
should be fixed, and there is only one factor upon which a basic 
price can be made, and that is the cost of the product. There 
is only one person therefore who can fix a basic price, and that 
person is the producer himself. But the courts have held that 
he can not enter into a contract with a wholesaler and a re- 
tailer fixing the price at which his product is to be sold to the 
consumer, as it is contended that such a contract would be 
contrary to the Sherman antitrust law. The correctness of this 
line of argument has been questioned by a great majority of the 
business men who are vitally interested in having open and free 
competition in the field of distribution. They have felt that 
in order that there might be some stability to prices that the 
producer must control his own product and say at what price 
it is to be sold to the consumer. By this method wasteful and 
extravagant methods of distribution can be eliminated. 

The fact that the Government to-day is before Congress asking 
nuthority to fix a basic price to the producer on food products 
is proof of the correctness of the theory that has heretofore been 
advanced by that class of business men who have contended that 
legislation should be immediately enacted empowering the pro- 
ducer to fix a uniform price upon the resale of his product to 
the consumer. They have sought legislation from Congress that 
would enable the producer to bridge the passage across the field 
of distribution to the consumer by fixing the profits that are 
to be made by the wholesaler and the retailer upon his products 
and the final price at which his product is to be sold to the 
consumer. By this method the price cutter and speculator are 
both completely eliminated, and the cost of their operations is 
saved to the producer and the consumer. 

The court decision making such a contract illegal, above re- 
ferred to, was an invitation to the buccaneer speculator and 
price cutter in the field of distribution to jump onto the pro- 
ducer and ruin his product by unfair competition and dishonest 
methods of merchandising. The producer could no longer pro- 
tect the consumer of his prouct from either the speculator or 
the price cutter. If his pre:‘uect was the subject of speculation 
and high prices, consumptiou immediately fell off and the pro- 
ducer was injured by the ioss of trade and the consumer was 
injured by being compelled to go without his product. The 
power in the distributor to run down the price to the consumer 
is also the power to raise it to the consumer. If the consumer 
could fix the price, he would not only ruin the distributor but 
the producer as well, and therefore he would ruin himself. It 
is quite apparent that the man who produces an article has an 
inherent right to price it. If no one wants it at his price, it is 
his misfortune; but he alone knows what it has cost him to 
produce it, and he alone knows how much profit he must take 
in order to continue producing it. The court, of course, admits 


that, but the court says he can not enter into a system of con- 
tract with his distributors fixing the price at which it shall be 
passed on to the consumer, because that would be against pub- 
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lic policy and in restraint of trade. It is a strange con: lusi 


Great distributors, like some of | to draw frem the state of facts, because every producer j: 


the flercest competition with other producers of like artic), 
each bidding for the consumer’s favor in price, in quality. 5 
in quantity. There can be no restraint of trade in sy 
practice, because competition is in no way interfered wit} 

As a result of this court decision a demand for remedial] }, 
lation has grown up among both distributors and prody 
asking that a law be passed legalizing a contract by a prox 
for the resale of his product through the wholesaler ay 
tailer to the consumer at a price to be agreed upon. ‘Ty 
end a bill commonly known as the “ price-maintenance }j|! 
“A bill to prevent dishonest advertising and false pretens: 
merchandising ’—Stephens bill—has been before the Inter. 
Commerce Committee of the House for several years, ani) 
tensive hearings have been held upon the same. If this 
should become a law, it will aid very materially in prot. 
the honest merchant from the price cutter and speculator, 
are both interlopers into the field of distribution, and the 
protect the producer from the encroachments of the field 0: 
tribution, and thereby increase production and gradually |, 
costs and prices. 

The great advantage to the consumer in an arrangement 
this lies in the fact that he has a steady market in whic ; 
buy his products as well as in which to sell. He pays a }) 
for his supplies that allows an honest profit to the distri!) 
the wholesaler, and the retailer, and an honest competi 
profit to the producer. These profits will be regulated }) 
power of the producer to guide his product across the tur} 
field of distribution at a certain price. If he fails to mai: 
it, the price cutter—broadly speaking—will ruin the prod 
and the speculator will ruin the consumer; and they u: 
ruin each other in the end, only to be replaced by a new | 
of price cutters and speculators as fast as their place 
vacated. 

FARMER HELPLESS—TOOK HIS CROP AT 10 CENTS A BUSHEL. 

This great war was necessary to prove to the consun 
effect of unbridled competition on the producer and con: 
alike. It is most marked of course on bulk goods, where | 
speculator has unbridled control. A producer of branded “ols 
that bear his name and reputation can, to some extent, be 
tected, but the farmer producer is at present helpless. 
speculator or dealer takes his grain and meat at his own | 
at the shipping station or central market. The farmer ne\ 
all his life fixed the price on anything he had to sell. He 
compelled to sell. Those who purchased paid what they pi 
without any regard whatever to the cost of the product. | | 
seen them take the corn crop in my home State at 9 and lu 
cents a bushel, and force the producer to go in rags and \ 
out fuel until drouth or storms would come to his rescue and : 
down his yield, and thus through great scarcity force the }) 
to pay him a living price for his finished product. He has « 
been compelled to burn his corn to keep from freezing, be: 
the crop could not be sold for enough to buy coal. There 
plenty of people going hungry for the want of the mei 
the 10-cent corn would produce in vast quantities, but tli 
tem of distribution killed the producer and robbed the cons 
because we had not hit upon a method of regulation. We 
see it would have been profitable to us all if the railroads | 
have exchanged the corn for coal by reducing transport 
charges. We can now see that it was a crime to burn thi! 
for fuel while many people in other sections were hunger: 
the bread and mest it would produce. We can also see, 
that the war has bred millions of speculators, that it is a « 
to permit them to starve the consumers by making prices 
hibitive. We can all see that now, and we are going about : 
ing quick methods for smiting the speculator and weedile 
out of the channels of trade. But in times of peace, whic 
consumer was fairly comfortable with a reasonably full 
there was no cry heard anywhere from him to protect the 
ducer from this same speculator and his running mat 
price cutter, who were eating out the life of the prod 
There was no cry from the consumer to protect the re: 
channels of trade, through which the producer must pias 
goods, from the cutthroat methods of these two brigand 





commerce, 
The truth is, the so-called consumer is a bargain hunter 
can not see an inch before his nose. He yowls for bargai! 


times of peace when a fair price to the producer should pri 

and encourages the price cutter. He yowls still more when | 
speculator pinches him in time of peace or war. In fact, | 
thinks only of his immediate needs, and what boots it to hi 
how many producers fail if he gets a bargain? Maybe he 
working on a salary for the producer whose business is beill- 
ruined by the buccaneers of trade. He seems to view a bargain 
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as a separate fact from the life of the community in which he 
lives. He acts somewhat like the savage who throws away his 
blanket when the sun comes up in the morning, thinking he will 
never need it again. 

The war accentuates all these mistakes in our system of dis- 
tribution, and if the war is a big one our system breaks down 
completely, as in the present situation, leaving us face to face 
with the necessity of choosing a food dictator to protect us from 
the highbinders of commerce, whom we tolerated—in fact en- 
couraged in times of peace—because of our own innate selfish- 
ness. 

THE FOOD DICTATOR. 

War invariably brings inflation of prices. The causes are 
many, but principally the expansion of credits and increased 
activities of the Government are the main factors. Money be- 
ing available in large quantities and business enormously in- 
creased because of the increased activities of the Government, 
it necessarily follows that the demands for available supplies 
will be greatly increased. The added demands for-practicaily 
the same volume of supplies is sure to cause a rise in price 
which will have little relation to costs of production. 

Heretofore in all great wars the rapidly rising prices have 
been a great handicap to the belligerents as well as to neutrals. 
The habits of the people were completely disorganized and the 
burden of the public debt greatly increased because no check 
was placed upon rising prices. In fact, it was never thought 
possible or, if possible, desirable for the Government to inter- 
fere in matters that touched so directly the interests of the in- 
dividual. Socialistic ideas were not so widespread among the 
ruling classes in former wars as they are to-day. The ex- 
periments in Europe have demonstrated by actual practice that 
the Government can check the wild rise in prices by legisla- 
tion, much to the benefit of all the people. 

In view of this experience of European Governments and 
the pressing need in this country of keeping prices barely above 
normal, this legislation proposing giving the President dicta- 
torial powers to regulate prices of food, fuel, iron, steel, copper, 
and farm machinery is meeting with universal approval. The 
people prosper more under stable, fair prices than under high 
speeulative prices, because they are assured of a safe and rea- 
sonable return upon their efforts. 

If the producers were not of this opinion, they would not 
consent to a surrender of war, prices for a fair price unless 
every class of business was placed upon the same footing. 
The ery for price regulation was emphasized by the high price 
of wheat during the spring months, when it rose to the record- 
breaking figure of cver $3 a bushel. The wheat producer knows 
he would profit more during the war if let alone, but he has 
other considerations in mind. He knows that the grain dealers 
paid him about $1.25 a bushel for that wheat which finally 
sold for over $3 a bushel. He knows he never fixed the price 
on anything he ever produced which he had to sell. He knows 
the distributors invariably take his crops at their own price. 
Therefore he is not greatly disturbed about Uncle Sam taking 
it at his price. He guesses that Uncle Sam will have more 
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interest in him than the distributors will, and I think his guess | 


is good. He also has hope that something will come out of 
this great experiment )y the Government in controlling prices 
that will be of great benefit to him after the war is over. 

If the Government through a food dictator can protect the 
producer and consumer by keeping the cost of distribution down 
to a reasonable basis during the war, why will it not lead straight 
as a line to some sort of system of Government marketing in 
time of peace? That is the hope that is making this legislation 
popular among the producers. 

Farmers as a class are wholly unorganized. It is almost im- 
possible for them to organize into marketing associations on a 
scale of sufficient magnitude to cope with the large distributors 
who buy their crops. If they could organize they would, of 
course, force the distributors to pay them a fair price for their 
products. That would naturally lead to larger costs to the con- 
suners if the distributors maintained their usual profits. Then, 
to make the system balance so competition would be fair, the 
consumers would have to organize to protect themselves from 
unfair prices fixed by the distributors. All of which leads one 
to wonder whether after all the best results could not better be 
obtained by Government control of some kind. 

The Government has organized a shipping corporation for 
building up a merchant marine in order that the commerce of 
the country may flow freely between our own and foreign 
markets. It does not require a very wide spread of the imagina- 
tion to see a practical application of the same principle in or- 
ganizing through Government agencies, in cooperation with the 
producers, marketing associations that will be able to have some- 
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thing to say about the price of their ow 
Selfish interests of the Government would prevent unfair de- 
mands of the producers organized under such a governmental 
agency and at the same time it would sanction prices based on 
cost of production. The law of supply and demand is wholly in- 
effective when applied to agriculture, because it robs ruthlessly 
both the producer and consumers where it has a show to operate, 
but as a matter of fact it does not nor can not freely operate, 
there are so many artificial obstacles set up by the distributors 
to prevent it. No one in particular is to blame for the general 
conditions that exist, but in the aggregate the people are to 
blame for tolerating them, and it is up to them to find a solution 

It must be quite apparent to anyone that the 


n products. 
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meat animals, for example, seattered on isolated farms and 
ranches all over the United States, are utterly helpless to pre 
tect themselves in the markets of the country. They produ 
blindly, at enormous expense, the meat supply of the counts 
Without the slightest assurance that they will even the 
cost of their product when placed on the market. A few great 


distributors control the market. Now, these producers never 
can meet these distributors singly and get a profit for their 
product. It is unnatural to expect it. But if the Government 
could demonstrate in this great experiment of food control that 
it will be feasible for the Government after the war to say to 
the meat produeers, “I will join you in organizing an associa 
tion which will market your meat,” it will be worth infinitely 
more than the war prices sacrificed. 

The furmers would have confidence in such an association and 
their products would pass to market through it. The result 
would be most gratifying, indeed, for all concerned. The 
sociation would force the packer to pay a profit for the meat, 
an honest profit, because the Government would also represent 


as- 


the packer and the consumer as well as the producer. Under 
such a condition the cost of meat would be reduced because 
profits would be assured and great losses eliminated. There 
were in 1915 some 2U0,000,000 head fewer meat animals in this 


country than in 1900. This great shrinkage is due to the losses 
sustained by the producers who now refuse to produce the ne: 
essary meat under such hazardous conditions 

The same conditions prevail in the grain markets also Che 
producers of grain are utterly helpless to protect themselves 
against loss. The market conditions for farm products are in- 
conceivably bad. There is no business known that suffers more 
than agriculture for the want of a sane market, one that is able 
to command a price that bears relation to the cost of 
production. A manufacturer of notion of the 
demand for his product and adjusts his production to it. Be- 
sides that, he belongs to associations where producers of his 
kind act in harmony and for the good of their class. They figure 
up the cost of their product and add their profit, and as a rule 
they get their price. sut with the farmer producer he must 
take what the distributor offers him, and it has no relation 
whatever to cost of production. Instead of the farmer making 
a profit, as a rule, he makes a loss and takes it out of his land. 
In other words, he has been selling the strength of his soil at 
so much a bushel to make up the loss sustained on the crops he 
from the soil. The east half of the United States has 
already sold most of its soil fertility, and the great grain bel! 
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is rapidly following suit. Soon it will be necessary to spend 
vast sums for fertilizers in the grain belt as a result of our 


stupid methods of marketing which leave the producer without! 
means of replenishing his soil. The packer has made beef pr 

duction so hazardous the farmer is forced to cut out, in a laure 
measure, beef production, one of the principal factors in soi 
building. No matter how high or how low the price of corn goe 
the production of beef still remains more hazardous than gain- 


bling on the board of trade. I have seen the farmers of my 
State sell their corn at 8 and 10 cents a bushel and burn it for 
fuel, because it was cheaper to burn than wood and coal. He 


fed the country and went in rags, and the country accepted h 
sacrifice with perfect complacency. The result of this indiffer 
ence of the people to his condition has greatly depressed agri 
culture, until to-day we produce less corn, wheat, oats, and cot- 
ton per capita than ever before in our history. Men of ability 
who were fortunate enough to get away have gone into othe 
lines where greater profits with less hardships are obtainable 
The country generally must pay for this loss to the producers 
the end by being forced to pay a double price for its supplies 
Here are a few striking examples of how the farmer sutlet 
from market conditions. In 1912 the farmers of this countr, 
raised bumper crops of corn with which to feed the hungry 
world. They cultivated 107,083,000 and raised 35 124,- 
746,000 bushels of corn, for which they received $1,520,4 4 O00. 
The price did not stimulate production, so in 1913 they reduced 
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their crop 1,263,000 acres and their production 677,746,000 
bushels, which was a tremendous shrinkage in the world’s 
food supply. But mark the marvelous results to the farmer. 
He received for this greatly reduced crop $171,546,000 more 
than he received for the bumper crop of over 3,000,000,000 
bushels in 1912. Now, let us look at the full story of the 
meaning of this crop shrinkage to the farmer. Here is about 
what the farmer saved in cost of production by reducing his 
crop 1,263,000 acres: 
Saving in cultivating 1,263,000 acres, at $15_-.--.----- 
Saving in husking 677,746,000 bushels, at 4 cents_._____ 
saving in hauling 677,746,000 bushels to market, at 8 
ti catnitsines cs aallacedhittipetniatectactitndeatediaiatintannc td entislthcittininiasipiaiaii anus inmate 
Increase in price of 1913 short crop over 1912___.____- 
Value of 1,263,000 acres for other crops, $5 per acre___- 


$18, 945, 000 
27, 089, 840 


54, 219, 680 
171, 546, 000 
63, 150; 000 


Ge 6 Gitel CRs ‘Oe cncinctisi od ae 234, 949, 520 


In other words, the farmers were nearly $235,000,000 better 
off as a result of giving the world 677,000,000 bushels less of 
corn. Inasmuch as the distributors take the farmer’s corn at 
their own price, they did not show much interest in the general 
welfare in fixing the price so low on their bumper crop. 

There has never been too much corn, nor there never will be, 
s0 the world would have been exceedingly wise to have taken the 
1912 crop at a profitable figure to the producer and thereby made 
sure of a larger acreage for 1913. However, our system of 
marketing is so utterly stupid no such sensible policy is possible. 
We depend upon competition in a market of speculators, traders, 
and gamblers to fix a price upon the staple products of the farm, 
with the result that price has no relation whatever to the cost 
of production. 

The same story is told by the crop figures on wheat in 1908 
fs compared with the 1913 crop. In 1913 we had increased our 
crop over that of 1908 by two and one-half million acres and 
our yield nearly 100,000,000 bushels, and the producer for his 
trouble and expense got nearly $7,000,000 less. In other words, 
he gave the world 100,000,000 bushels of wheat for nothing and 
then sold the rest of his crop for $7,000,000 less than his crop of 
1908 brought him. To raise that 100,000,000 bushels of wheat for 
which he got nothing he used 3,000,000 bushels of seed and spent 
at least twenty-five millions in money to sow and harvest the 
erop, besides another five millions for marketing it. It is plainly 
evident that there is neither rhyme nor reason to a market that 
delivers such a staggering blow to the producer as this example 
shows. 

The same experience feli to the lot of the cotton planter in 
31911. That year he produced a bumper crop of fifteen and one- 
half million bales, for which the world paid him $60,000,000 less 
than it paid him for eleven and one-half million bales the year 
before. In other words, the world robbed him of 4,000,000 bales 
for which he had spent uncounted millions in labor and expense. 
With infinite pains millions of black men, women, and children 
toiled through an entire season producing that additional crop 
of 4,000,000 bales, for which they did not receive one cent. The 
world had more cloth, but these people had less bacon as a result 
of their added efforts. 

Every time the farmer attempts to raise more crops in order 
that the world may be better fed and that he may also add to 
his own comforts of life, he is met with a rebuff in the form of 
a staggering loss as exampled in these three cases. He knows 
that there is no hope for him in the present markets of the 
country, because the prices worked out in these markets have 
no relations whatever to the cost of production. The prices of 
his products hinge upop a roaring battle between the bulls and 
the bears in the grain and cotton exchanges of the country. 
The advantage is sometimes with the bulls and for a day the 
farmer prospers, and then the tide turns and the bears come in 
for a killing and the farmer suffers. So the fight goes on year 
after year, decade after decade, with production per capita con- 
stantly falling off. Nothing can be so stupid as this system of 
Setting a price on the products of the soil. Why does not the 
manufacturer have the price of his product fixed by the bulls 
and the bears in a similar market to that which preys upon the 
farmer? Because he has a better method. He bases his price 
upon his costs of production. But the farmer has not been able 
so far to do it. Maybe the food dictator can show us how it 
can be done. If I did not believe that such a thing is possible 
I would never support this legislation. War conditions create a 
good market for the staple products of the farm. The bears 
all become bulls during a war, and the farmer comes into his 
own at such times in spite of all obstacles. That being true, 
why should the farmer give away his opportunity for gathering 
in war prices now, when for generations past and gone he has 
been compelled to submit to this alleged law of supply and 
demand, otherwise known as the law of bulis and bears, much 
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to his sorrow? Because he feels it his patriotic duty to do so 
believing it will strengthen the arm of the Government. in {his 
war; and second, because he hopes that from this great experi- 
ment in the Government control of the market a new anid 
valuable lesson may be learned. If the President is able to <o 
lect a food controller provided for in this proposed legislation 
who is a wise man, a patriotic man, a man with a far-reachi; 
vision, he will open a wonderful future for the farmers of this 
country. He will demonstrate in the greatest experiment eyor 
tried out in the world the fact that food ean be profitably s) 
cheaply produced in great abundance. If he does this, ther the 
country will be doubly blessed. But if he is not wise a) 
patriotic to a marked degree he is sure to bring widespre., 
ruin upon the country. But we can console ourselves in taltine 
this chance in the thought that war is a great gamble at best 
We will have to accept the results, whatever they may be. 





The Picket and the Publie. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. RAKER, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 


In tue House or Representatives. 
Tuesday, July 3, 1917. 


Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, in accordance with consent 
granted me by the House to-day, I am inserting an article in 
the Woman Citizen of date June 30, 1917, the official organ 
the National American Woman Suffrage Association. The lhon- 
orary president of this association is Dr. Anna Howard Shaw; 
its president is Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt. Both Dr. Sha 
and Mrs. Catt have been in this work for many years, and t! 
not only have national but international reputation for 
splendid work they have done on the question of equal rigi 
for women. The National American Woman Suffrage Ass: 
tion, through its various officers, have repeatedly stated tl 
position in regard to picketing. The editorial in the Womn:n 
Citizen clearly and forcibly presents to the American pul 
where the National American Woman Suffrage Association ; 
its officers and members stand and have stood on this question « 
picketing and their want of any connection therewith and tli 
repudiation of the picket tactics. The editorial referred t 
as follows: 


THE PICKET AND THE PUBLIC. 


The National American Woman Suffrage Association, comp 
the great body of organized suffragists the country over, deplor 
absurd, ill timed, and susceptible of grave and demoralizing sus; 
the tactics of the isolated handful of suffragists at the National Cap! 
who think to advance the cause of suffrage by demonstrations lik: 
recent banner episodes at the White House. 

Is that plain? 

The National American Woman Suffrage Association likewi 

lores as unfair and wasteful the reiterated demands upon it 
riend and foe of suffrage alike to ‘ repudiate,” ‘‘ denounce,” “ 
its position on the subject.” It can, apparently, repudiate and ( 
nounce and state its position till the crack of doom and still | 
at the mercy of clamorers for more denun“iations and more repu 
tions. These clamorers, particularly those who are suffragists, could 
be about a bigger business than such footless insistence. Concerned as 
it is with a great constructive, forward-looking, forward-leaping | 

am for furthering the aa, cause, the National American Wor 

uffrage Association deplores ving its time, energies, and attent! 
constantly deflected to offset the effects of publicity tactics with w! 
it is not and never has been in sympathy and which it has emphat 
condemned and never condoned. 

Is that plain? 

And now-— ’ 

The National American Woman Suffrage Association wants to po 
out that it is not blind, if the clamorers are, to the fact that « 
time it concedes to the clamor it is pod me the publicity gam: 
into the hands of the small group of suffragists to whose campa 
publicity is fundamental. : 

For where agitation is the watchword publicity is the achievement. 

Can it not be understood once and for all, by suffragists, by pre 
and by general public, that the White House tactics of the picket 
are but a detail of a publicity campaign which suffragists and p! 
and general public immeasurably further by the attention which th 
center upon it? (The lady from Missouri who tore down the pick 
banner built up the pickets’ publicity as no picket and no banner cou 
have done.) a 

ea all such publicity aids are hostile in their animus. There 1s 

uestion that men are encouraging the small group that is committ: 
picket tactics. As grown-ups encourage a froward child whose ant! 
are other grown-ups, so do men of otherwise discriminative | 
telligence encourage the banner bearers. 


And d te an een fine balance of judgment on the part ©! 
editors and reporters, there is no question that the attitude of a pal! 
f the press is an encouragement. From the viewpoint of news a de 


o the President of the United States, even flaunted on a pretty little 
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purple and gold banner, is highly available ** front-page stuff,’ and there 
is the gayest and friendliest of understandings between maby newsmen 
and the banner bearers 


While we are placing the blame, therefore, let us divide it fairly and 


squarely, none at all to the suffrage cause, none to the organized 
suffragists who resent having that cause drawn into such fracases, 


and one part to tke pickets who incite these ructions, one part to the 
press that spreads the story in the way most calculated to make a 
prolonged sensation of it, and one part to the public that thrills 
humanly over its own shocks. — : ? P 

It is a fact that there remains in America one man who has known 
exactly the right attitude to take and maintain toward the pickets. 
A whimsical smile, slightly puckered at the roots by a sense of the 
ridiculous, a polite bow, and for the rest a complete ignoring of their 
existence. He happens to be the man around whom the little whirl- 
wind whirls—the President of the United States. 38 ‘ 

The National American Woman Suffrage Association respectfully 
urges the rest of the country to take example from him in its cmotional 
reaction to the picket question, 





The River and Harbor Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM J. GRAHAM, 


OF ILLINOIS, 

Ix tor House or REepresenratives, 

1917, 

On the bill (1. R. 4285) making appropriations for the construction of 
certain public works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes. 
Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, there are two rea- 

sons why I do not find myself able to support the rivers and 

harbors bill now presented. Without encumbering the Rrcorp 
unnecessarily I desire to briefly state the reasons. 

In the first place, no reason presents itself to me whiy this 
bill should be presented and urged for passage at this session 
of Congress. When the President convened the Congress in 
extraordinary session it was for the purpose of passing upon 
the question of whether a declaration should be made that a 
tate of war existed between this Government and the Govern- 
ment of Germany, and for such other measures as might be 
necessary if such declaration of war was made, Congress was 
not convened for purposes of general legislation. No bills on 
general legislation have been considered by or reported cut of 
committees of this House; in fact, the Members have not asked 
for such committee consideration. I dare say there is not a 
Member of the House who has not some general legislation that 
he desires to have passed. But it has been the general expres- 
sion of this House and the country at large that we ought only 
to give our attention now to such matters as have to do with 
the conduct of the war in which we are now engaged. 

However, and notwithstanding this, we find the chairman of 


2” 


wl, 


Wednesday, June 


the Committee on Rivers and Harbors insisting on the passage | 


of this bill at this special session, and for many days it has 
been debated and has received the consideration of this House. 
It is not a war measure in any respect. There may be items in 
the bill of merit, such as the improvement of the harbors at 
our principal seaports. But as has been so ably shown by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. rear], there seem to be ample 
funds on hand with which the work on these projects can be 
carried on until Congress shall meet in regular session in De- 
cember next. 

It has been stated to me, in answer to my inquiries while this 
bill was under general discussion, that if these appropriations 
were not made we would lose, by the action of the water and 
the elements, the benefits of immense sums we have already 
spent on these rivers and harbors. The evidence given before 
the committee when this bill was being considered showed that 
approximately $5,000,000 would suffice to maintain the works 
mentioned in this bill for the period covered by the bill. But 
the bill calls for an expenditure of approximately $27,000,000. 
rhis sum, added to the amounts already in the treasury and 
available, make a large total of money which the proponents of 
this bill now propose to expend. Only a small proportion of 
the money proposed to be expended is for maintenance, and the 
sreat bulk of it is for new projects and new work. Practically 
all of the new work proposed in this bill could not, reasonably, 
be expected to be finished during the present war with Germany, 
and much of it is on inland waterways of absolutely no im- 
portance in connection with the carrying on of this or any 
other war. 

We are preaching economy. We are telling 


g¢ the housew!’e to 
be frugal and to save; we are passing laws 


to encourage the 


i 





farmer to aid production and forces: we are 
preaching economy to the laboring man: we are threatening 
the mine operator and the middleman with prosecution if they 


take unfair or excessive profits from the consumer 


conserve his 


; the adminis 


tration has stated that it must have laws passed giving gov 
ernmental control of necessaries and such powers have been 
ungrudgingly granted by this House. We, on this side of the 


House, have, by our votes, helped to give to the President every 


power he has said he needed for the successful carrying on of 
the war. Not the least of these requests has been one for 
national economy. But now this rivers and harbors bill. a) 


proximately $27,000,000, the greater part of the expenditur 
of which are unnecessary at this time, produced and it 
passage is insisted upon, and it is stated here in argument that 
the entire bill has the approval of the President. 


is 


At a time 
of national stress, when we are bending every power to the 
conservation of our national resources, is an exceedingly poor 
time to appropriate moneys to make a survey of or dredge 
some nameless River of Doubt so that some Member of Con 


gress may receive the plaudits of his admiring constituents 
Keonomy, like charity, should begin at home. 

Some attention, at least, should be paid to the psychology of 
the situation. The administration must have the sympathy and 
support of the country if it is to successfully carry on this war 


Some things have already been done that have impaired the 
confidence of the people. It is highly inadvisable to pass ai 
this time what the people, almost generally, believe to be a 


measure for the distribution of political favors. Rightfully or 
wrongfully, the impression prevails throughout the country that 
this and all like measures are ‘“ pork-barrel” bills. To pass 
this bill at this time simply induces the belief in the minds of 
our people that the Congress and the administration are in- 
sincere, and in the same breath preach eeonomy for the people 


and political pap for themselves. Surely, at such a time as 
this, we ean forego this semiannual visitation, the rivers and 
harbors bill. 

There is another absolutely sufficient reason why this bill 


should not pass. Omnibus legislation is wrong; 
bill is wrong; the system is wrong. What is the system? Those 
who are framing these bills know perfectly well that a_ bill 
calling for appropriations for some of the desired improvements 
only would never become the law. So items are included calling 
for improvements in other States and districts. Some of these 
projects may be laudable: ay be an absolute waste of 
the people’s money. But by the patchwork method, a distribu 
tion of money to various localities, enough votes are secured to 


every omnibus 


some 


pass the bill. A Member of Congress who represents a con 
stituency where improvements are proposed to be made by 
items in the bill finds himself in the position where he must 


either vote against his constituents and their private interests 
or for the bill with all it may contain. This is the underlying 


evil in all such legislation and is a practice that ought to be 
| stopped. Omnibus bills, such as public-buildings bills and rivers 
| and harbors bills, are all of this nature and are vicious. I have 


had several men in this House, men whom I highly respect, tell 


me that they would vote against this bill if it were not that it 
contained appropriations for their districts, and they must 
therefore support it. Everyone here knows and concedes that 
this bill contains indefensible items. Everyone here knows that 
the bill would fail if it did not have items in it that imimediatel) 
affect, financially, the districts of a majority of the Members of 
this House. 
It has been said that it is necessary to thus cumulate the 

items in order to get needed improvements. I do not believe 
it. Instead of this old, vicious method of logrolling and pork, 


a proper budget system should be developed. A man ought not 
to have to vote for something that is wrong in order to vote for 


something that is right. In law it is the rule that a pleading 
that in part is obnoxious to a general demurrer is bad in toto; 
a drop of poison placed in a mass of liquid nevertheless dis- 
seminates its poison throughout the whole mass. The same 


method of reasoning applies here. If there is vice in the bill, 
the whole bill is bad. We should create a governmental com 
mission, with semijudicial functions, upon the feasi- 
bility and worth of the various plans submitted for waterways 
and harbor improvements. Remove the matter from politics 
and make it a scientific question. Substitute a careful budget 
system for the present careless, wasteful, vicious system. I! 
this be done, river and harbor improvements can be had that 
are really needed, and many hundreds of millions of expendi 
tures obviated. If this be done, Members of this House ¢ 
vote for such measures without feeling in their consciences that 
they are doing something unworthy of them as Members of the 
greatest national assembly of the world. 


Lo pass 


an 
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Food-Control Bill—Deliberation Rather Than Mere Ratifi- 
cation in Legislation. 








EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. 8. D. FESS, 
OF OHIO, 


In tie House or Representatives, 
1917. 


Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, before the day is closed this House 
will pass by a large majority this bill, a piece of legislation 
thai is so unlike anything this country has ever attempted that it 
is almost revolutionary. During the debate, when numbers of 
us have cautioned against delegation of too broad powers to the 
President, it was frankly admitted by various Members that 
autocratic power was sought in the measure in the conviction 
that history proved that no great war was ever won except 
by autocratic power. Of course, this statement is not historically 
true, but it was not controverted on the floor. It shows the 
temper of this Congress in the face of what may be dire fatality 
unless met by speedy action; this membership is willing 
to go to almost any extent if it appears necessary to meet the 
Crisis, 

Mr. Speaker, as I said under general debate, I am one of the 
Members who are jealous of the prerogatives of this body. I 
have watched with keen scrutiny ever since I have been a Mein- 
ber the extension of executive over legislative function in our 
Government. However, I have felt that the exigencies of the 
case justified this measure, which is the ground for my assist- 
ance in whatever way I could render it to the chairman of the 
committee, whose conduct of the bill is at once a real joy to his 
friends, which practically include every Member of this body. 
3ut this desire to see the measure carried to a final vote does 
not justify the strictures of many Members, especially Demo- 
cratic Members, against other Members who exercised their 
rights to aftempt to change the measure, to perfect it as they 
deemed wise. Some of these critics intimate a partisan source 
of objections, which is totally without foundation. Such a revo- 
lutionary piece of legislation should be carefully considered and 
widely discussed in its every detail and without the charge of 
partisan bias, mainly because I am quite sure that the measure 
when it goes into effect is destined to prove a dismal disappoint- 
ment to the public, due to a wrong hope produced by what I fear 
have been unwise utterances here on the floor and carried by 
the press throughout the Nation. 

The major portion of this debate has been cast upon the plane 
of exorbitant prices due, as they declare, in the main if not 
totally to the food speculator and gambler. These “sharks” 
have been pilloried in this House, dire execution has been 
ordered, and every such utterance was greeted by loud applause, 
indicative of a sincere conviction that the speaker had properly 
apprehended the culprit and his crime. This legislation is 
avowedly proposed as a remedy for the protection of the public. 
When it goes into effect, if the Senate passes it—and there can 
be little doubt of its passage-—-the people thus prepared have a 
right to expect falling prices in a marked degree, and at once, 
not to rise again. 

Mr. Speaker, herein lies the source of our disappointment if 
not danger. When the Goverament assigns causes and affords 
remedies the people have a right to expect results. The figures 
quoted on prices of flour in England as compared with what 
we must pay are misleading abd bound to produce disappoint- 
ment which may lead to serious conditions here in American 
cities. The flour made out of wheat purchased at $1.08 per 
bushel can be sold cheaper than that made out of $3.25 wheat. 
The high prices are due to a combination of forces, all dating 
back to the complete interruption of the world’s production and 
consumption of food supply. When the world borrows money 
to purchase what must be had to avoid national disaster, if not 
death, the price is no item in the purchase. Food and feed as 
well as fuel must be had in time of war, no matter what may be 
the price. What is asked is paid. This produces an inflation 
which will be felt in every possible transaction of sale. This 
explains why enterprises which are in no coubected Will 
war business are also stimulated. 

This bill will enable our authorities te prevent the outside 
world bidding in the open market for breadstuffs and food that 
must be supplied to the world’s armies and navies to avoid 
fatalities, What is true of foodstuffs is likewise true of fuel. 
The bill wiil also be able to guide production and regulate con- 
suuiption as well as to conserve against waste. This is the 
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merit which we may hope to realize. We can not hope for much 
more, It will take the allies out of the open market by govern. 
mental regulation of exports. To provide for this power, wher 
we could both buy and sell so far as our rationing Europe goes 
we were required to take quite serious steps from the stana- 
point of our theories of government, not because of choice |) 
rather of necessity. 

Instead of scolding this body for deliberate action on s 
momentous matters and abjuring us to quickly ratify a bill wi 
out any mature consideration, time will prove to the public, j 
not to these critics, the wisdom of taking time to deliberst 
This measure was brought to this House, which began its eoy- 
sideration only last Monday, the 18th. It has oceupied the «} 
tention of the country for less than a week. It will pass to-nig 
after but six days of consideration, both under general de} 
and its reading for amendment. It does not only compre! 
the control of food, feed, and fuel by placing vast powers 
the hands of the President, but the conservation amend { 
just enacted by a decisive vote, which forbids further us: 
grains in the manufacture of alcoholic beverages for the yp. 
during the war, a measure which I supported with all my li 
as the wisest step we can at this time take to avoid a wicked 
waste of our food supply. By this amendment the measure g: 
vastly further than food conservation; it reaches into the wi 
field of vital conservation, which, after all, is the real func 
of legislation in its final analysis. When the character of 
legislation, its far-reaching effects, are properly comprehen 
no man in or out of Congress has any ground for stigmati 
this House for moving deliberately. Mr. Speaker, the 
danger in a body like this is not too much deliberation, but rat! 
too great haste. Especially is this true in times like these, \)} 
men demand action and care little for mature considerati: 
This Congress has been the target for that precise reason of 
caustic comment, especially by the cosmopolitan press. The 
whip and spur have been freely applied because we have 1 
gone rapidly enough. The criticism is unfounded and unwi 
There is no period in legislative history which will show suc! 
expedition in the enactment of laws, both in stupendous impor- 
tance, because of the character of legislation, as well as thi 
volume of legisation. This Congress came into special session 
in response to the hurry call of the President on April 2. The 
House wasted no time in effecting an organization, notwithstand- 
ing the strength of the two parties was such that an indefinite 
amount of delay might have resulted had there been a disjos 
tion to do so. The House heard the President at the joint ses 
sion of House and Senate on the same day of convening on tii : 
critical theme of a state of war with Germany. Without deli 
a joint resolution embodying a recognition of the existence of 
a state of war between our country and the German Impe 
Government was presented and debated in the full realizat 
of the awful consequences of our country’s entrance into t 
world holocaust, a step we had earnestly hoped we need no 
take, yet many of us feared we could not avoid. The debs 
began at 10 o’clock April 5, and the vote was taken, after 17 
hours of continuous discussion, at 3 o’clock the next morni 
with but 50 Members voting against it. The fateful step hay 
been taken with an appreciation of its meaning, this Congr 
at once set itself to the task of putting our house in order. | 
immediately authorized an issuance of $7,000,000,000 wort! 
bonds. Our national debt, which was but $973,000,000, jm 
overnight to the staggering figure of nearly $8,000,000,000. |! 
true that $2,000,000,000 of this was short-time certificates, uj 
which no interest was to be charged. It is also true that 53,0 
000,000 were designed as loans to our allies, with expect:! 
that it will be paid back to us in time. cee 

This measure was passed on April 14 by a comparatly' 
unanimous vote, but two Members voting “present ” and ho ole 
voting “no.” The Congress, having thus provided the mi 
power necessary, took up at once the problem of organi 
the man power of the Nation. It took up the matter of pro\ 
ing an army, and in the short space of two weeks it ado) 
conscription, a method totally repugnant to a democrati 
republican idea of raising an army, and a method which © 
three years of the world’~ greatest war the leading powers 
the allied forces in Europe have not been able to adopt — 
policy. Here, Mr. Speaker, was a complete overturning of | 
very genesis as a Nation, but done aboveboard by the Natio 
Representatives, with their eyes wide open to the innoyat! 
but convinced that the exigencies of the situation demanded | 
exceptional venture. With the most powerful argument aga'! 





the employment of conscription until the volunteer method |: 
been first tried out, a position with which I agreed and 
voted, yet the opinion of the country seemed to favor the dre 
system, and it was not only passed, but by early June unce’ 
the law 10,000,000 of our youth had registered and now stn 
ready to be called to the colors. 


In the face of such measures 





—_— 


as these, unlike anything in this or any other country, this 
Congress ix held up by the critic and a large portion of the 
press, Wuich is impatient, as a laggard body, wasting valuable 
time ir. useless discussion. 

This Congress hes also enacted an espionage law, which could 
not have been passed at all were it not for the emergency that 
faces us. 

This is a new eld opened to us by the necessities of war. 
ve have ker? entered the realm of legislation against sedition 
and espicaaye. We have dangerously approached a strangling 
of fr 2e speech and the throttling of a free press. We have in 
a f»w deys’ time, in the interest of national safety against pos- 
ci’ ve dangers of enemy spying, written into statutory law the 
most drastie provisions against giving information to the 
snemy. Had this House pursued the advice of some Members 
and had aecepted the bill as handed down from above, in the 
theory that Congress should disclaim either the right or the 
wisdom of deliberation as contrary to congressional duty in 
time of war, we would have at this moment as a statute on our 
law books a more drastic censorship of the press than is exer- 
cised by any Government now at war. It was this body, after 
many heated contests both among ourselves and with the body 
at the other end of the Capitol, that saved to our people their 
right to the freedom of the press to give such information as 
the country has the right to know. As the law was finally en- 
acted it is an important piece of legislation stripped of the 
dangers of a muzzled press. 

This Congress also enacted a law authorizing the Govern- 
nent to take over the German merchant vessels which were 
voluntarily tied up in American waters when the war cloud 
broke upon the world. This was an important step of inter- 
national significance, and it unfurled the Stars and Stripes 
over more than 50 merehantmen, one of which is the largest 
vessel of its kind ever launched from any shipyard in the 
world. While this act was expeditiously passed it was fully 
discussed in the House as befits a legislative body dealing with 
international issues. 

This Congress also modified the Federal reserve act as a war 
emergeney measure permitting a mobilization of the reserve and 
cranting the power to further expand the credit of the country. 
The tremendous demand upon the world’s exehanges argues for 
greater expansion of credits. While I am eonvinced this was 
a wise measure in the main, yet the possibilities of inflation 
invelved in the authority of a member bank to use the gold 
and gold certificates it holds as collateral for Federal reserve 
notes as a part of its reserve upon which Federal reserve notes 
may be issued is a most dangerous power, especially in times 
of abnormal conditions in the business world. In such times 
inflation is the tendency of trade and should not be stimulated 
by law, but rather retarded. More time for deliberation would 
have certainly led to a modification of this provision by order 
of the House, 

But, Mr. Speaker, the most striking comment of what ill- 
advised and undigested legislation may result when expedition 
rather than effective legislation is the order is the revenue 
bill, which provided for raising by taxation $1,800,000,000 and 
which was passed through the House on schedule time. Usually 
such & measure would take weeks of consideration. The Senate 
will take time, but net so in the House. The bill has the 
anomaly of being reported by a unanimous committee and 
vet disowned by every Member as a foundling. It was a good 
example of a necessary evil to be accepted in order to get rid 
of it. The chairman of the committee frankly stated that he 
proposed to shut his eyes, held his nose, and swallow it whole. 
Milder apologies were made by other Members. Indefensible 
items were readily acceded to, and the ready defense was “ we 
iiust have the money.’ ‘The bill covered every conceivable 
phase of taxation known to the political economist and in- 
volved others never yet tried, such as the retroactive feature, 
the horizontal tariff, and gross-sales tax whether upon a profit 
or loss basis. For mere self-defense the committee invoked 
the rule to prevent the addition of any other item. Bad as it 
Was, the committee believed the addition of other items would 
lake a bad situation worse. The monstrosity so frequently 
thus denominated was sent through this House with great 
expedition so as to serve the Senate a skeleton upon which to 
Work. Most naturally the Senate is exercising under the right 
of amendment of revenue bills its prerogative, and through its 
Finanee Committee it is taking its own good time, where it 
sull is safely ensconced. 
tune come forth'a new Dill, 
Hfouse bill. 

This war-revenue bill, a mere hodgepodge, in sacred phraseol- 
be fearfully and wonderfully made, was jammed through this 
ouse under the whip and spur of great necessity, and with the 


with no marks to identify it as the 


But we are told that it will in due | 
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one persistent answer to every objection, ‘We must have the 
money.” ‘This body rushed the bill through with all its erudities, 
its dangerous innevations of retroaction ineluded. in the hope 
that the Senate might correct che errors. Undue haste was dis- 
played here, where it was considered but a few days and sent to 
the Senate, where for weeks it has rested in the Finance Com- 
mittee, which as yet has not seen fit to report it to the floor of the 
Senate. The impatient Members of this House who freely lecture 
this membership for taking time to inquire into the character 
of all legislation here proposed, and especially when of a rey 

lutionary character, involving both policies of doubtful con- 
stitutionality and unwise expediency, might well, not only for 
their own standing but for the sake of their country, take a 
few moments to consider the consequences of measures whose fur- 
reaching effects are not easily fully discerned. With whatever 
else we may be charged, this Congress can not be condemned for 
too much time in deliberation. In but a little longer time than it 
will take to tell it we have, by resolution of this Congress, en- 
tered the world war to make the supreme test of mankind in 
this frightful human cataclysm. We have enrolled ready to be 
called to the national colors 10,000,000 young men. We have 
authorized an increase of our publie debt eight times what it was 
before we entered the vortex. We have authorized the Presi- 
dent to commandeer the shipyards and munition plants if he 
finds it necessary to do so. We have passed appropriation bills 
earrying staggering sums to take care of these various authori- 
zations. The general deficieney bill, carrying $163,841,400, be- 
came a law 14 days after if came to the House. The sundry civil 


bill, carrying $147,363,928, became a law 10 days ago. ‘The 
Army appropriation bill, carrying $273,046,322, became a law 


the 12th of last month. The Military Academy bill, earrying 
$1,844,896, became a law May 29. ‘The military and naval 
deficiency bill, carrying the bewilkldering sum of $3,281,004,541, 
came to the floor of this House April 30, passed the House May 2-—— 
after but three days of diseussion—and the Senate May 16, sent 
to conference June 7, was agreed to June 12, and approved 
June 15. Here are five appropriation bills amounting to nearly 
$4,000,000,000 which have passed the Congress since we met in 
special session April 2. These tigures do not include the pro- 
posed $600,000,000 for aviation, which the country will almost 
certainly demand before we finish our war preparation. No 
wonder we are charged with spending public money like drunken 
Sailors. 

Among the most important items in winning the war is the 
food question, both for ourselves and the armies in Europe 
fighting our enemy. The first step was the food-survey bill, to 
aseertain the food situation, as to quantity in existence, where 
it is held, in what condition, and the prospects both for increas- 
ing production and reducing waste. This bill was passed 
through the two Houses and awaits action in conference. The 
bill which we will pass before the day closes, and the deliberate 
consideration of which has prevoked caustie criticism of impa- 
tient Members, designed promote production and 
serve against waste of all foods, feeds, and fuel well 
articles used in the preduction of them 

Mr. Speaker, I am not here attempting to indicate what has 
been done for and by the various military and naval divisions, 


is to con- 


as 


as 


It suflicient to say that the entire national activity, compre- 
hending the Nation’s vast resources, has been largely mobilized. 
The entire industrial life of our people, including the 

activities, both the capital and labor of the country, the 

entific and professional ability of the Nation—in fact, the 
entire population—is being rapidly enlisted to win the 

Our Navy is in action, and Admiral Sims is in command ot e 
Irish waters in the campaign against the submarine; the Arm; 
is mobilizing the man power of the Nation; Gen. Pershing is 
now being consulted at the front; our boys are the training 
camps; the captains of industry are organizing the money 
power of the country; the Council of National Defense is seek- 


ure fullest utilization of America’s varied ability of 
resource; and the press, aided by various adjuncts, is creating 
a (| public opinion to assist in winning the war in the 
shortest time at the least possible loss treasure. 
The Pre as Commander in Chief of ail the land and sea 
fore: must depend upon Congress, the war-making power, t 
find the means. When the work of this reviewer 
it will be readily conceded that no such volume of important 
measures, both emergent and stupendous in consequences, ever 


ing to in 


soun 
possible of 
sident, 

) 
Congress is l 


passed a iegislative body in so short a time. It is indicative 
of the grasp of this Congress of the vitally serious situation 
coufrouting the world and the very large part our country 


piust now play in that world situation. 

Mr. Spenker, as a Republican, I desire to remind the country 
in this crisis that there is and has been no delay in the 
legislation to carry our flag to the front. 


needed 
While the adminis- 
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tratic both executive and legislative, is in the hands of asl shall not be used to debauch and degrade men, but instead 


Democratic Party, and while this House has a greater Repub- 
lican than Democratic membership, and could thereby make 
untold confusion for the party in power, from the very first the 
Republican Members, both of House and Senate, have taken 
the lead in pressing these measures for final action. There has 
been no obstruction from this side of the aisle. Changes in 
proposed laws, which were made to strengthen them, were most 
largely suggested from this side. 

Some of the most important measures were pressed to final 
and successful action by Republican leaders and against Demo- 
cratic leaders. This is not to say the Democrats are less patri- 
otic, but simply to remind the country of the unfailing support 
of the Nation in this hour of crisis by Republicans who refuse 
to make any political capital out of an emergency. There are 
many occurrences that Republicans condemn and which would 
be bitterly condemned in normal times. But to-day we realize 
the difficulties attendant in passing from a peace to a war basis, 
and recognize the impossibility of avoiding mistakes. While 
attention has been called to some such occasion, always in a 
constructive way, the spirit of destructive criticism has not 
found place in Republican councils and will not while the war 
is on, only to that degree where mistakes must be corrected and 
errors of policy must be avoided. The work of this House 
especially is not open to the criticism of Democrats, either from 
the standpoint of delay, obstruction, or lack of support by Re- 
publicans. The Recorp votes on all these measures will indicate 
the Republican attitude when the Nation faces a crisis, even 
though the entire administration is Democratic and frequently 
subject to severe criticism for narrow partisan action. At a 
time like this, when the Republic is to bear the chief brunt of 
the world’s greatest disaster, mere partisan criticism will not 
be indulged, notwithstanding the provocation invited by the 
silly campaign slogan in the last campaign, “ He kept us out of 
war,’ upon which Democracy retained control of the adminis- 
tration. It is our duty now to forget the cheap demagogy of a 
campaign and support the Nation's honor, dignity, and sovereign 
rights. The Recorp shows how this policy has been carried, 
so far as Republicans are concerned. It has been done calmly 
and deliberately. When the war ends Republicans will then 
answer the frequently propounded question, “After the war, 
what?” When the problem of readjustment comes Republicans 
will point the way. Until that day, while Democracy is re- 
sponsible for policies, Republicans will be found, in the future 
as in the past, standing as a solid bulwark for the Nation as 
headed by Wilson, a Democratic President. But they will not 
hesitate to scrutinize every proposal, to alter by amendment 
wherein the proposed measure may be strengthened, and to sub- 
‘ stitute better ways when and where in their judgment the gen- 
eral welfare of the country will be enhanced. It is only in this 
way that the best national service to country can be rendered, 
especially in times of crisis where undue Haste is counseled and 
where, as Lincoln so well said; “ No good cause can be harmed 
by taking time.” 

This advice is especially true when we must be aware that 
many steps taken in times of war will never be retraced. 


The Food Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. M. CLYDE KELLY, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tue House or RepresEnTATIVES, 
Saturday, June 23, 1917. 


Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, this Congress 
will go down in history as the one which called for more sacri- 
fices in manhood and money than any other which ever sat be- 
neath this dome. We have been compelled, through force of 
fateful circumstances, to demand an outpouring of offerings 
from the American people, for the safety and security of the 
Repubiic. 

Nobly has the answer been given in 10,000,000 young men 
enrolled as defenders of the Nation and $3,000,000,000 sub- 
scribed to the liberty loan. Right here and now is the oppor- 
tunity of Congress to “do its bit” in the conduct of this war, 
by interning the liquor traffic for the period of the conflict. It 
is the biggest “bit” this body will have a chance to perform. 
Here is a chance to prevent the destruction of 11,000,000 loaves 
of bread a day, besides vast quantities of other foodstuffs. 
Here is a chance to make sure that the alcohol now in existence 


be utilized for the manufacture of necessary munitions of 
or fill a hundred hospital needs to save the lives and relic, 
sufferings of wounded soldiers on the battle front. 

I know all the arguments of those opposed to this 
But I will say that if I hesitated a moment in my beli 
the public welfare demands the elimination of the liquor | 
at a time like this, the very arguments put forth by thes 
ests would convince me and spur my action. 

I am willing to let the liquor traflic prove why its doom : 
be sealed during the conduct of this war. I have at hand : 
let issued by the Wholesale Liquor Dealers’ Assocint), 
America. It is called the “Antiprohibition Manual,” an 
published in Cincinnati in 1915. In the introductory cha); 
attacks the statistics used by temperance reformers, «|: 
that they are uniformly distorted. It declares that the ress 
publishing this book is that the true facts may be kno) 
that every figure used in it is authentic and beyond di- 
Therefore if I use the arguments of this book, so frank! 
praised and self-guaranteed, I shall certainly not be accus 
unfair tactics. 

On page 13 I find the following: 

According to the United States Statistical Abstract there are 2 
farmers raising corn, barley, rye, hops, and fruits that go into 
duction of liquor. When you hear a prohibition speech you 
imagine that only corn, and a small percentage of that, is used 
brewers and distillers of Peoria alone consume the entire surplus cory 
crop of Iowa and Illinois, after feeding and seeding. Figure up wh, 
that means in dollars and cents to the farmers of the country 

I submit that what is needed now is to figure up wha 
means to all Americans. Herbert C. Hoover, in a letter sent to 
all parts of the country, states that “ the waste of a single ou 
of food each day in every home means a yearly waste of near), 
500,000,000 pounds of bread.” Yet here is a waste of 7.000,000,U00 
pounds of food yearly, enough to furnish food for an army ot 
7,000,000 men. Hoover also states that “the waste « 
single slice of bread in every home each day means the daily 
waste of a million loaves of bread.” Yet the liquor traffic wastes 
each day 11,000,000 loaves of bread. 

Since the war declaration by this Congress every depar' 
of Government has been seriously considering the food problen. 
Gardening associations have been formed by the thousands and 
everything done to increase the acreage for food crops. [1 
meantime, prices of the foods essential to life itself have soure: 
to such heights that the average home has faced privation and 
suffering. Almost every item in the daily menu for tive : 
dining table is twice as high as a year ago. 

Besides the necessity for food at home, there are the 1 
ments of our allies to be considered. France faces a deti 
of 127,000,000 bushels of grain. England is resting in the s! 
of the meal ticket. If we are to win this war—and anything 
short of complete victory is unthinkable—we must eliminate a 
waste of food. Every bushel of grain is a factor in our tri 
and every ounce of food is of value. 

In the face of such a situation here come the liquor interests 
glorying in the fact that 300.000 food producers are s| ing 
their entire time and using up their entire yield of f i) 
supply the demands of the liquor traffic. 

When thousands of persons are crying for bread 
raised hands and famished lips the liquor traffic gloat 
the grain it destroys in the manufacture of poison, Wi 
riots bring storms of fury in city streets the Hquor interests 
declare that all the surplus corn of the two greates! 
producing States in the Union goes into the vats of th 
eries and distilleries of a single city. 

When the Government bends every energy to add 
bushels to the production of food supplies this destroyine 
takes 150,000,000 bushels of grain from the national sup) 
wastes it in iniquitous fashion. 

Waste? It is waste from every standpoint. The |! 
Dealers’ Manual for 1917 states that there are 225,000 
of land now being used for the growing of rice for the 1m:! 
ture of liquor, 45,000 acres for hops, 700,000 acres for tli 
duction of molasses, 6,500,000 for grain, .This makes, 4))))! 
mately, 7,500,000 acres whose entire yield goes into tlhe | 
facture of liquor. Under the intensive farming of Hollan 
tract of land would supply foodstuffs for every man, wom: 
child in America and there would still be enough left for : 
people of valiant France. 

Then, there is the transportation of these wasted food } 
ucts. In transporting its raw materials the liquor traflic Uses 
200,000 cars annually. Perhaps twice as many cars are use 





carrying the finished product of breweries and distilleries. _ 
ship tonnage used for the transportation of liquor could | 
used for food and munitions for the men who are fightin 
battles against the Kaiser. 
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All these direct wastes call Toudly 
throttle this enemy within our 
the war. 

But there are 


upon this Congress to 
gates for at least the period of 


, 
still other arguments in this book of liquor 


facts. On page 39 we have the following: 
Prohibition means that billions of dollars must go into other lines 
of industry now crowded and surrounded by keen competition. ‘Thou- 


cands of men and women will be without employment and compelled to 
compete anew with all labor. Then what Lappens to the labor market? 
It is flooded. 

Is there any danger of flooding the labor market of America 
during this war? Is there not rather the danger that we will 
not have the labor necessary to carry out the plans for national 
defense in the mobilization of productive industry? During the 
debate on the bill permitting ovr allies to recruit their own 
countrymen in this country the one objection raised was that 
it would result in many laborers being taken from their places 
of employment in this country and thus handicapping industry. 

The wage earners now employed in the liquor business could 
he vastly better employed in useful occupations. Nor would 
they have to change their trades in the vast majority of in- 
stances. The census report for 1910 shows that there were 
“9,920 wage earners employed in the production of liquor. 
Lully three-fourths were engaged in occupations not peculiar 
to the production of liquor. For instance, 15,351 teamsters 
were exiployed. Are they going to suffer irretrievable loss if 
they become teamsters in industries which mean a better, safer 
America instead of one which means a weaker, more degen- 
erate America? There were 15,000 laborers employed in the 
iquor business. Would it not be better if they labored in con- 
structive work instead of destructive? There were 3,000 sta- 
tionary engineers. Would they not fill the same kind of posi- 
tions in the mills, which are working night and day to defend 
America, and to much better advantage? The rest of the wage 
earners included blacksmiths, carpenters, coopers, electricians, 
machinists, painters, plumbers, and other mechanics, and every 
one of them could be an efficient unit in an efficient America. 

As for the office force employed in the breweries and distil- 
leries, there were 8,748 persons working as bookkeepers, ste- 
nographers, cashiers, clerks, and so forth. Every one of them 
could be absorbed in preductive industry within a week, and 
their work would mean betterment instead of degradation. 

As for the 988 distillers and rectifiers and the 11,085 brewers 
and the few others whose occupation is peculiarly that of the 
liquor business, we need have no fear of their inability to find 
decent employment. Even if they could not, we need not be 
distressed, since they have been receiving the savings of hosts 
of men long enough to be assured against any danger from the 
wolf at the door. 

3ut the Liquor Dealers’ Manual for 1917 goes still further 
than the Antiprohibition Manual. It declares that the “ pro- 
duetion and distribution of alcoholic beverages altogether gives 
employment te 1,200,000 people.” Here are workers enough to 
take the places which will be left vacant by the first million 
men who are called into the American Army. Here are work- 
ers to build the ships which we must build faster than Germany 
ean sink them. 

Again, for the very reasons claimed by the liquor interests as 
their right to protection, I demand that the business be elimi- 
nated during this war. There is no place to-day for the 
“slacker,” and neither is there any place for the “ destroyer.” 
It is time for lifting up, not tearing down; for construction, 
not destruction. By all the force of the demand for America 
united and efficient, the liquor traffic must be forced to take its 
palsying hand from the activities of the Nation. 

Of course, there is the stock argument that workingmen are 
opposed to this action. I saw the unsigned advertisement in 
the Washington newspapers in which it was stated that 2,000,- 
000 workingmen petitioned the President and Congress against 
cutting off such a habitual temperance beverage as beer. It 
was a defense of beer only, for the distillers seem to be left 
friendless and alone in this hour of dire peril. 

That advertisement is the most astounding piece of false 
pretense I have yet seen. It would give the impression that 
2,000,000 men have signed a petition against the action now 
proposed. But when you inspect it you see that it gives the 
names of trades councils and local unions and places the entire 
membership on record against this proposal to conserve food- 
stuffs in time of war. In the Pittsburgh division, for instance, 
it gives the names of organizations, with their memberships. I 
know personally hundreds of the members of the organizations 
So classified to be stalwart supporters of nation-wide prohibi- 
tion in time of peace as well as in time of war. Yet they are 
here formally arrayed in opposition to a cause they have 
maintained vigorously for years. Could anything be more in- 
sulting to the intelligence of this Congress or a more slanderous 
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assault upon the good faith of vast numbers of American work- 
ingmen? For my part, I am convinced that the average worker 
in America wants to sidetrack the beer wagon and give the 
| bread wagen the right of way. 

When you talk of labor's answer to the question forced 
upon us by the liquor traffic listen to the answer of leaders. 
Hear John Mitchell, idol of the coal miners of America: “TI be- 
lieve that liquor has contributed more to the moral. intell ectual 
and material deterioration of the people and has broueht more 
misery to defenseless women and children a has any other 
agency in the history of mankind.” Hear woswer of John 
B. Lennon, treasurer of the American Peberees 1-of Labor: 
“Go anywhere where liquor influence is felt, and you will see 


the demoralization it brings. Never a foul plot is organized to 
injure publie rights and social well-being but liquor influen 


IS 
behind the job.” 

That same answer comes with monotonous similarity from 
every person and force interested in the public welfare of 
America. It comes from medical colleges and hospitals, from 
charitable institutions and places of detention, from every 


place where the degenerating influence of the liquor traffic can 
be seen and measured. With a hundred new reasons for action 
brought about by this war in which we are engaged, America 
will commit a colossal blunder if she fails to act now. 

But let us go a little further in this book of liquor “ facts.” 
On page 33 of the Anti-Prohibition Manual I find the following: 
Remember that the United States Government is in partnership with 
the liquor business. The United States demands and receives a percent- 


age of the profits but contributes nothing to the investment and pays no 
part of the expenses of the business, 


Think of that. Uncle Sam pays no part of the expenses of the 
liquor business when it costs him $1,373,000,000 to pay for the 
courts, jails, and police necessary to take care of the finished 
product of the business. 

No part of the cost when it takes many times the amount of 
revenues received to keep up the insane asylums, reforma- 
tories, and other institutions made necessary by the liquor 
business. 

No part in the cost when the Nation’s drink bill each year 
amounts to two and a half billions of dollars; enough to banish 
poverty from the land; enough to take up the entire Liberty 
Loan just placed; enough in three years to take up the entire 
bond issue authorized by Congress, the most stupendous measure 
of its kind in the history of the world. 

Oh, yes; Uncle Sam pays all of the expenses of the liquor 
traffic in the end. His policy of taking in pennies that he may 
pay out dollars is suicidal at any time and especially now in 
this moment. It should not be longer tolerated. 

Of course the liquor traffic is begging to have heavier taxes 
laid upon it now, and some wise men are sincerely convinced 
that liquor revenues are needed in the conduct of this war. 

3ut let us consider the question from a business standpoint : 
The argument that the Government can not afford to lose 
revenues from such a source is a devil’s argument at any time. 
It is putting dollars above lives, money above human souls. 
But aside from that phase it will be the best business move 
ever made by the Government if it refuses now to accept 
another additional dollar from the traffic and outlaws it com- 
pletely. Russia has profited in a financial way from such action, 
and the United States will have the same experience. 

We will admit that the Government of the United States is 
jn partnership with the liquor business. It has been ever since 
that dark day in the Civil War, when the liquor dealers; know- 
ing their business to be an outlaw, pleaded with the Govern- 


ment to put an internal-revenue tax on their products. They 
plotted to get the Government financially interested in the 
traffic, and the plot succeeded. For a long time President 


Lincoln resisted the adoption of such a policy. He saw with the 
prophetic vision characteristic of him the results which would 
follow such action. Finally, in the face of the imperative need 
for war funds and after every congressional leader had promised 
that the tax should be Abolished as soon as the war was over, 
Lincoln submitted to the imposition of the tax. Then when 
the war was over Lincoln had met a martyr’s fate and the tax 
has not been repealed to this day. 

That the partnership has been in force, none can deny. Aad 
the liquor traffic has shown its gr: ititude for the privileges 
given it by the Government in evil congiracies against that 
Government. Not only have they poisoned the very spring and 
source of government by their corruption in polities, but they 
assailed the authority of the Government by forming the first 
criminal monopoly in this country. The famous whisky ring 
of 1874 has led the way for the brood of trusts and monopolies 
that have so menaced the safety of the Nation during the past 


generation, 
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Yes, we admit the partnership, and we propose to end it now. 
We have paid full price and more for it. It 
war was raging. Let us end it now in this time of war. The 
continuance of the partnership means only shame and dangerous 
liabilities in time of peace, and defeat and disester in time of 
war. 

Mr. Speaker, every sane consideration demands the elimina- 
tion of hostile forces inside the Republic during this war. The 
greatest and most destructive enemy to our efficiency now is the 
liquor traffic, 

However much they desired to avoid that conclusion, every 
nation engaged in the great war has been foreed to recognize 
the fuct. 

Russia put the ban on the liquor traffic at the outset. It was 
an act of self-defense, for vodka had rendered a mighty people 
helpless. Continuance of the conditions would have meant 
speedy disaster when the nation faced the enemy in the field. 

The results proved that it was more than an act of self-de- 
fense; it was a stroke of enlightened statesmanship, seldom 
equaled in the history of nations. The Russian minister of 
finance, in his report for 1915, made the following statement: 

The suppression of the Government alcohol monopoly entailed a de- 
crease of 470,000,000 rubles in the budget of 1914; but the benefits of 
this suppression are already felt. Though it was feared that the calling 
of so inany men to the colors would seriously embarrass industry, it 
has been found that, thanks to the suppression of the traffic in alcohol, 
the results of labor are from 30 to 50 per cent higher than before. 

Nor is that all. It has been stated by Arthur Hunter, actuary 
of the New York Life Insurance Co., that the loss of half a 
million men in war can be made good in less than 10 years 
through abstinence from alcohol by the inhabitants of Russia. 
This declaration comes from no temperance “fanatic” or 
“visionary,” but from a statistician who bases it purely on sci- 
entific investigation. 

Those who have personally investigated conditions in Russia 
declare the results of prohibition little short of the unbeliev- 
able. In 1918 the savings banks deposits of all the people en- 
gaged in industry and agriculture amounted to 38,000,000 rubles. 
In 1915, in the midst of war, the amount had risen to 958,000,000 
rubles. The people were not only producing more but were 
Saving more, and the money thus saved made possible the 
taking up of Government bonds for the prosecution of the war. 

Then, too, a Russia sober was of necessity forced to become 
a Russia free. Despotism could not hold sway over a people 
whose brains were clear and whose judgment was steady. The 
revolution in Russia, one of the greatest forward movements 
in the world’s history was accomplished practically without 
bloodshed, simply because it came as a matter of course, a pro- 
cedure almost universally accepted. The masses, freed from the 
bondage of alcohol, could not tolerate the chains of autocracy. 

Russia in order to preserve her own existence was forced to 
outlaw the liquor traffic. From that act of self-defense has 
come a troop of benefits over and above mere self-preservation. 

In England the deadly danger of the liquor traffic in time of 
war has been forced home just as surely. The present premier, 
Lloyd-George, at the very beginning of the war, said: 

We are fighting Germany, Austria, and drink, and as far as I can 
see the greatest of these deadly foes is drink. It is doing us more 
damage than all the German submarines put together. If we are to 
settle with German militarism, we must first of all settle with liquor. 

The powerful interests back of the liquor traffic prevented for 
a long time root-and-branch treatment, although many restrictive 
acts were passed. But the price of such refusal has been stag- 
gering and has cost Britain countless blood and treasure. 

Early this year a petition of thousands of the leaders of Eng- 
lish thought was presented to Parliament, with an urgent de- 
mand for the complete prohibition of the liquor traffic. No 
moral argument was used, only the one outstanding fact that 
the continuance of the traffic meant defeat and disaster in the 
war. These men—army and navy officers, heads of war indus- 
tries, scientists, and educators—presented an indictment which, 
while one of the most bitter on record, was fully borne out by 
the facts. 

Among other things, they said: ® 

The liquor traffic hinders the army, delays munitions, keeps thousands 
of men from work daily, makes good workmen second rate. It hampers 
the navy, delays transports, places them at the mercy of submarines, 
slows down repairs, and cohgests docks. It threatens the mercantile 
marine, absorbing during the war between 60,000,000 and 70,000,000 
cubic feet of cargo space, and retards the building of ships. 

It destroys food supplies. In 28 months of the war it has used up 
over 3,500,000 tons of food supplies and consumed more sugar than the 
army. 

It wastes our financial strength. In the first 20 months of the war 
our people spent. on alcohol £300,000,000. It diverts the nation's 
strength. It uses 500,000 workers, 1,000,000 acres of land, and 1.500,000 
tons of coal yearly. During the war it has imvolved the lifting and 
handling on read and rail of a weight equal to 50,000,000 tons. 

The men in the trenches are betrayed by an enemy at home. 

France, fighting for her life, was compelled to abolish ab- 
sinthe and put the iron hand of repression on all alcoholic 


| 


| liquors. 
. | 
was made while | 
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lialy has taken a similar course, and every othe 
nation engaged in the war has been compelled, whether it co- 
sired or not, to deal with this internal foe. 

Three centuries before Christ, Aristotle said to Alexanc 
the Great, “The cnemies of your army are in your own eamp 
His statement was given tragic proof when Alexander, invincil) 
before any armed foe in the world, died in a drunken debauc 
in his own camp. 

Mr. Speaker, America has entered the great war. She da 
not advance against the foe without while she leaves unhindere:| 
and unscathed her deadliest enemy within. To so act will } 
suicidal policy, against which every nation at war protests o 
of its own bitter experience. Drink and efficiency in war « 
not go together. The liquor traffic must be dealt with as a fi 
of America. 

Dealing with it thus, every law of self-defense demands that j 
be robbed of its power to injure and destroy. It has sealed it 
own doom as the wanton waster of a nation’s food; as t} 
costly burden upon the back of the Republic; as the transformey 
of useful labor into forces of destruction, as the lifter of t], 
black banner, with emblazoned skull and crossbones for 
standard in this day when unity and cooperation is needed 
America is to endure. 

If the liquor traffic is interned for the period of the wa 
America will be sure of winning from this conflict a boon we}! 
worth almost any price of sacrifice. She will show to the worl: 
that her battles against evil power across the seas can he 
matched by the same battles at home. America invincible «1 
home and abroad means America sober. If her ideals are to 
triumph in the future, the country must be freed from the 
dominion of the liquor traffic and right now America may spe:! 
a word and perform a deed for her ideals which will be heard 
and felt around the world. 


The 1917 River and Harbor Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH J. MANSFIELD, 
TEXAS, 


OF 
In toe House or Representatives, 
Tuesday, June 26, 1917. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I have listened with 
terest to the discussions of this bill, and the more I hear them 
the more I am confirmed in the opinion that it ought to be 
enacted. In fatt, the only objections seriously to be urged to 
it are, it occurs to me, that the appropriations for some of tlie 
items are inadequate in amount, while other projects, seeminz!) 
deserving, have been omitted, the result, as I conclude, ot 
unconscious surrender on the part of the committee to an 
ordinate desire to subserve the interests of economy. Whil- 
the motive which prompted this action of the committee is | 
be commended, the action itself is to be deplored. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MApDEN] has made 1! 
charge that the bill is a piece of Democratic extravagance, 1! 
by this statement he challenges comparison with the appropr! 
tions made by the Republican Party for like purposes. 11) 
answer to this I call attention to the fact that from Marcil + 
1909, to March 5, 1913, the four years of President Taft’s admiuis- 
tration, 2 Republican Congress, under a Republican Preside! 
appropriated for river and harbor improvements sums aggresil 
ing $184,329,365; while from March 4, 1913, to March 5, 11) 
the four years of President Wilson’s administration, a Den 
cratic Congress, under a Democratic President, appropriated |) 
$108,790,250 for such improvements, a cash balance in favor : 
the Democratic Party of $75,539,115. But I am not to be und 
stosd as criticizing the Republican Party for these expenditure 
Rather would I compliment that party for making such nece 
sary improvements, and the comparison is drawn for the purpo>’ 
only of answering the charge made by the gentleman 1[1\ 
Illinois [Mr. MApDpDEN]. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Frear] has made th 
claim that it is a “pork-barrel” bill, and this charge has be 
echoed by others. Yet we find that not an item of it was adde’ 
on account of the influence or “ pull” of any Member of Congre=-. 
but, on the contrary, the bill was drawn by the majority of the 
committee from data furnished by the engineers, approved |) 
the President, Secretary of War, and Secretary of the Navy, a) 
does not contain an item that is without such approval. If it | 


possible to have a bill drawn that will more clearly refute tl 
charge of “pork” I would like for those gentlemen to tell us 
how to do it, 















———— 


The charge is also made that money has been ruthiessly 
wasted on projects embraced in former bills, due to the approval 
of the same board of engineers that has approved this bill, and 
the inference is left that the engineers of the War Department 
are either ignorant or corrupt, or both. The motives of those 
who fayor river and harbor improvements are also impugned, 
and by innuendo they are accused of reprehensible methods in 
securing the passage of so-called “ pork-barrel” appropriations, 
but such persons are absolved from ‘swerving a hair from the 
standards of individual honesty,” and by this qualification the 
pungeney of the sting is somewhat mollified (7). 

Regardless of what others may think, I shall continue to sup- 
port this bill, and, until I am furnished with further and more 
convincing evidence of the corruption or incompetency of the 
engineers of the War Department, I shall continue to rely upon 
their scientific knowledge in questions of this kind. ‘To do other- 
wise, it occurs to me, would be inconsistent with a vote for appro- 
priations for the West Point and Annapolis Acadamies. If the 
men turned out by those institutions can not be relied upon, let 
us do away with the worse than useless expense of maintaining 
them. 

Gentlemen opposing the bill have found but one item upon 
which to center the force of their opposition, and that is the 
$30,000 appropriation for clearing the southern waters of 
hyacinths. This amount is intended for five States, and those 
who are familiar with the hyacinth know that it constitutes a 
serious obstruction to navigation. The reasons for the mainte- 
nance of this item are the same as those which cause the Rus- 
sian Government to operate ice breakers to clear the port of 
Archangel. For the information of the gentleman from Illinois 
{Mr. Mappen], who has suggested that the hyacinth might be 
utilized as a food product during the war I will say that it is 
in no sense considered a wholesome food for man, and I believe 
it to be as unsuited as a ration for the Army as was the “ em- 
balmed beef” of Chicago, upon which we fed our soldiers during 
the Spanish War. 

I am not disposed to give much weight to the contention 
that the rivers are’ not being utilized, and that the tonnage car- 
ried diminishes in proportion to the improvements made. Under 
normal conditions that would constitute such an inconsistency 
upon its face as to need no answer. If the rivers have been 
carrying freight-before being improved, and then cease to carry 
it after they have been rendered in better condition for that 
purpose, then there must, of necessity, be some outside cause 
to produce such unreasonable and absurd results. 

In this connection permit tne to suggest that the bitter oppo- 
sition that is being waged against river and harbor bills in Con- 
gress is largely responsible for such conditions, and in many in- 
stances deprives the people of a great blessing they have in part 
paid for. When funds have been expended on a river, but 
before it is finished so as to facilitate the movement of freights, 
a great opposition springs up in Congress, and the necessary 


appropriations to complete the improvements are defeated in | 


whole or in part, then the charge is made that there has been 
no increase in tonnage, even before the stream is rendered i: con- 
dition for boats to navigate it. 

People will not put their money into boats for that purpose 
until they have reasonable assurance that the necessary im- 
provements will be completed, and as long as the present fight 
is made against the completion of the improvements that have 
been commenced who could be expected to invest hundreds of 
thousands if not millions of dollars in transportation facilities 
upon streams that may never, on account of such opposition, 
be rendered in a navigable condition? 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Harpvy] has suggested an- 
other matter that might be considered in this connection. I 
refer to the opposition to river improvements by the railroads 
when they are to be rendered competitors by reason of such 
improvements. They have in many instances reduced rates so 


low that the boats can not compete, and after forcing them out | 


of business the same old high rates have been restored. In 
other cases the railroads have purchased the boat lines and then 
ceased to operate them in competition with their own lines. Of 
course the river tonnage would then be diminished, and this 
result would be cited as an argument against river improvement. 

In reply to the charge that the projects embraced in this 
bill are net necessary for the prosecution of the war, I desire 
to call attention to the fact that the one item which above all 
others is peculiarly a war measure, encountered the most bitter 
opposition from the gentlemen making this charge. The canal 
to connect Delaware and Chesapeake Bays is of the most vital 
interest to the Navy Department, and yet all the furies of the 
opposition were centered upon it in a determined effort to have 
it stricken from the bill. The inconsistency of those making 
this contention needs no further answer, 
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The War-Revenue Bill. 
SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT CROSS 


> 
OF OHILo, 
In tor House or Revresenrarives. 
Tuesday, May 22, 1917. 
The House in Committee of the Whole ITlouse on the state of the Union 


had under consideration the bill (If. R. 4280) to provide revenue to de 
fray war expenses, and for other purposes. 

Mr, CROSSER. Mr. Chairman and genilemen of the 
mittee, justice should be the eonstant aim of all government. 
In peace or war, midst plenty or want the benefits and burdens 
of government should be measured to all with a just hand. 

The Government must have money. War is costly business 
jut there is a right and a wrong way, a just and an unjust 
plan of taking from the people by taxation a large sum of money 
in collecting a smaller amount. The Ways and Means 
Committee has tried prepare a bill that would be fair t 
the people, but because of the principle adopted it has not sud 
ceeded. 

Much has been said about forcing the rich to pay the cost 
of the war, but the bill before the House will not do this. The 
taxes proposed in this bill will increase the cost of food, tele- 
phone service, railroad tickets, drugs, patent medicines, toilet 
articles. and so forth, and put a tariff tax on all goods which for 
many years have come into this country free. 

All this is wrong. Instead of forcing the rich to pay most of 
the cost of war it burdens the consumers, the people who must 
use electricity, tea, coffee, drugs, patent medicines, and so forth. 
It is true that the bill taxes incomes, but certainly not enough. 
This nonsense in taxing the consumer is an old thing in this 
country. According to an old saying, “It is the way to get the 
most feathers with the least squawking.’ This Government in 
the past has gotten most of its money by taxing the things con- 
sumed by the people instead of taxing men according to the 
privilege they enjoy. A tax on the cost of things consumed, 
on food, clothing. shoes, and so forth, is a tax which must be 
paid chiefly by those who have little. 

Two per cent of the people of the United States to-day own 
about two-thirds of all the wealth, and yet the other 98 per cent, 
or 100,000,000 people, who own only one-third of the wealth, need 
as much food, clothing, and other necessaries of life as the few 
who own two-thirds of the wealth. Those who must work hard 
for the little they get are thus taxed indirectly and pay the 
greater part of the expenses of the Government. These same 
people are the ones who must do the fighting on the battle fields. 

gut we are told that the wages of labor have been increased 
and the laborer can bear these taxes. Is this true? Statistics 
show that from the year 1900 to the outbreak of the war in 1914 
the average increase of wages was 27 per cent, but statistics 
show also that during the same time there was an average in 
crease of 40 per cent in the cost of necessaries, such as food, 
clothing, rent, household utensils, and so forth. During the las 
two years, however, according to the New York Times Annalist, 
the cost of these things increased 74 per cent. This figure is 
very low, for the Old Dutch Market, of Washington, gives the 
eash sale price of 60 articles of food in April, 1914, and in April, 


as 


to o 


1917. showing an average increase of 92 per cent, or almost 
double the price of three years age. On the other hand, the 


Bureau of Labor Statistics shows that between January 1, 1912, 
and January 1, 1917, the average increase of the wages of union 
labor was 9 per cenf. What then of the elaim that 
wages have been advanced. The value of wages depends upon 
what they will buy. The wage earner must now pay almost 
$2 for what he could buy three years ago for $1, and yet there 
has been added to his wages only 10 cents for every dollar he 
received three years ago. When we consider these facts, the 
wonder is that the man who works for a living can exist at all. 
Yet, in spite of all this, the workingman is told to “look pleasant.” 

Surely, Mr. Chairman, in view of such conditions the wage 
earners of the country should not be more heavily burdened. 

The bill before the House taxes incomes more heavily thar 
any bill we have yet considered, but it also taxes the necessaries 
of life more than we have taxed them for many years. 
should be placed according to the privileges men enjoy and not 
according to the amount of food, clothing, and other things men 
must have for their families. We should ercourage men to 
progress, to increase production, and to pur hase in abundance 
the things necessary for decent living. 


becomes 


Taxes 





ATA 


Most of the taxes proposed by this bill and by every tax law 
in the country tend to retard progress and production. Taxes 
placed upon food, clothing, houses, improvements, and other 
necessaries increase their price; higher prices mean fewer sales 
and the fewer the sales of anything the less labor is required to 
produce it. 

Governments should not demand taxes from the people as a 
punishment, but rather as payment for the privilege they enjoy 
at the hands of the Government, or, in other words, at the 
hands of all the people. 

The bill H. R. 4024, which I have introduced and which is 
before the Ways and Means Committee, provides for raising 
$2,000,000,000 according to the privilege which the people grants 
to each person. The $2,000,000,000 is to be apportioned among 
the States, Territories, and the District of Columbia in pro- 
portion to the population, and is to be raised by a direct tax 
on the value of Jjand without regard to improvements. 

The purpose is to get the money required by the Government 
by taxing land values only. I know that many sincere people 
object to such a plan of raising revenue, but I shall try to 
show that their objections are due to misapprehension. 

The prevailing idea about taxation is that the more men 
produce the more should be taken from them by the Govern- 
iment. This is injustice of the worst kind, because it means 
that if one man works longer and harder on his farm or at 
some other kind of business and therefore produces more than 
the man who does not work as hard or as long, the Government 
taxes him more because of his greater effort. 

The slogan of people who believe in this kind of taxation is, 
“Take from the fellow who has.” Those who say this fail to 
realize that in so doing we generally take the product of men’s 
toil. That is not their object, but seeing somewhat vaguely that 
great fortunes have been gotten unjustly and without labor, and 
desiring to take as much of their wealth as possible for the ex- 
pense of government, they propose to put the taxes on goods, 
buildings, and so forth, without stopping to think that such a 
tax would be added to the price of goods or to the rent of the 
tenant, whereas if we should collect all our taxes from the 
rental value of land the tax could not be shifted to the tenant. 
If the land were vacant, the owner would be compelled to use 
it or let others use it in order to pay the taxes. If the money 
necessary to pay the expenses of government were procured by 
a tax on land values, without regard to improvements on the land, 
the result would be to encourage the farmer more and more, and 
likewise to encourage every other kind of producer to inerease 
his output, because once having paid the taxes on the land was 
necessary for his business, anything he might earn above that 
would be his own. 

One of the objections often made to a tax on land values only 
is that the man who has his money invested in stocks escapes 
taxation, but we must remember that every business requires the 
use of land in some form or other; and if a corporation should 
pay the taxes on the value of land held by it, a stockholder would 
in that way pay his proportion. If the ore land, the oil and the 
coal lands, and so forth, which are owned by the corporations 
throughout the United States were taxed at their real value, the 
Government would derive from them a great deal more revenue 
than it gets by the present system of taxation. 

Another objection sometimes raised is that we could not de- 
termine the value of land separately from the improvements 
upon it. This is a great mistake. Land in any locality has its 
generally known market value. In ite big cities of the country 
each foot of land fronting on any street has a very definite value, 
just as has each acre in the cowatry districts. The fact is, how- 
ever, that in many States of the Union the value of the land and 
the improvements are now assessed separately. But even if it 
were not possible to determine accurately the value of houses 
and other improvements for the purpose of relieving them from 
taxation, would that be any reason whatever for continuing the 
injustice of taxing them at the present assessed yalue? 

The beneficiaries of any injustice or special privilege always 
find some bugaboo with which to frighten a class of people nu- 
merous enough, if misled, to defeat any legislation aimed at the 
destruction of such special privilege or injustice. 

Those who by monopolizing the bounties of nature have been 
able to rob the producer, always have such a bugaboo on exhibi- 
tion. They have pretended a deep sympathy for the farmer; 
they know, of course, that if the farmers can be deceived by the 
land speculators and monopolists, they can defeat any measures 
proposed to destroy their monopoly. 

Now, the truth is that instead of injuring, a tax on land values 
only would greatly benefit the farmer, because it would take the 
tax off his buildings, his machinery, his stock, his fenees, and 
so forth. As a result, the men who get hold of vacant land, 


and hold it idle while waiting until the surrounding farmers 
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improve the community by their toil, and so enable him to s¢|] 
his land at a higher figure, would be compelled to pay the same 
tax per acre as his neighbor who builds a house, barns, and 
so forth, and improves his farm generally. Those in the towns 
and cities who buy for a trifle outlying land, or hold land vacant 
in the midst of the city or town, awaiting the advance in price 
before selling, would pay a great deal more in taxes because they 
would be required to pay the same as those having land of equal 
value who had improved it. 

This is not theory only, for actual investigation has proven t})! 
to be the case. Not long ago a careful calculation was made iy 
Oregon to show what proportion of taxes would have been pai:| 
by farmers and what by other classes if a tax on land values 
only had been in force in 1900. It was shown that invariably 
the farmer’s tax bill would have been less. In Multnoma! 
County, where the city of Portland is located, the total assesse] 
valuation of all kinds of property amounted to $247,267.520. 
The assessed valuation of farm land was $6,957,626. The 
assessed value of farm buildings, stock, and improvements wa: 
$3,948,197. The total amount of taxes paid to the county was 
$4,394,537, of which the farmers paid $193,573. If land valu 
only had been taxed in the county, in order to raise the tot:| 
amount the farmers would have been taxed but $172,585; or, in 
othe: words, $21,000 less than they did pay under the present 
system. Lands held for speculation and franchise corporations 
would have paid more. A like calculation for the whole State 
of Oregon showed that farmers would have saved nearly $1,- 
800,000 on their tax bill, and the speculators and monopolist 
would have paid much more. 

In every case the farmer who works his land, who really uses 
it, would pay less taxes, while the land monopolists who, wait- 
ing for a higher price, hold idle high-priced land in cities or 
idle acres in the country would be compelled to pay more taxes. 

Every kind of tax put on buildings, machinery, equipment, 
and chattels is shifted by the one paying the tax to the user 
or purchaser of such things, because in order to make a protit 
it must be included in the cost of construction or production | 
everyone building or producing similar structures or goods. 
The farmer, mechanic, or other user or buyer must therefore 
pay these taxes as well as the taxes levied directly upon him. 

A tax on land values can not be transferred to the tenant, an: 
by him to the person who buys his goods or services, because 
if it were attempted the user of the land would seek unmono))0 
lized land at the natural rate of rent, and so force his landlord 
to continue to rent at the natural rate of rent of his land. 

A tax on land values ean be collected more easily, more 
cheaply, and with absolute certainty. Instead of having a horde 
of tax assessors, inquisitors, and collectors searching, investi- 
gating, and croess-examining the people as to their ownership 
of furniture, jewelry, money, etc., and failing to discover most 
of such things, the proper official would simply charge the tax 
against the value of the land appearing in the names of the 
owners. This would save governments much expense for tax 
collecting and would remove the temptation to perjury in order 
to avoid paying taxes. 

While, however, the taxation of land values only is the correct 
system of taxation, the real advantage, the grandest result of its 
operation would be to establish justice in thedistribution of wealth. 

Because they can do so at practically no cost, the few are now 
able to hold great and valuable tracts of land out of use, not 
only in the industrial and city districts, but also in the rural 
sections, while awaiting its increase in value as a result of tlic 
growing demand for the use of such land on account of tlic 
increase of population near it. The tax upon idle land at 
present is so small that it is possible for the owners to hold ‘| 
without improving or using it. 

It is these monopolists of land, these dogs in the manger, w!iv 
will neither properly use nor let others use the land without 
paying extortionate prices or extortionate rent; it is this kind 
of special privilege which causes unemployment, low wages, 
and small returns to all kinds of producers. 

In city or farm sections, in every kind of community, the Jand 
speculator watches the growing population increasing the <de- 
mand for land. As the city grows, he reaches out to the nearest 
farm land and options or buys it. By drawing imaginary lines, 
he divides it into small lets, and waits until the people com- 
pelied to have it pay him far more than its real-value. 

As far out from the city as time and the means of travel 
make it possible for the people to live while working in the city, 
the speculator continues to monopolize the land and practice 
his extortion upon those who must have a place to live or do 
business. So determined is the land speculator to have his 
price that he holds plots of ground here and there long after 
buildings have been put up and improvements made all around 
them. The result of all this is congestion of population, in- 
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sanitary conditions, cheaper houses, and all the evils that are 
caused by poverty born of injustice. As population grows, so 
grows the demand for places in which to live and places of 
business. Rents go higher and accommodations become poorer. 
The poor are therefore compelled to crowd into smaller quar- 
ters to be able to pay their rent. If they attempt to escape to 
the vacant land at the outskirts of the city to build a modest 
home, they are stopped by the speculator with his land-monopoly 
bludgeon. Hence we have what, by the ballroom reformers, by 
those whose egotism deceives them into believing themselves to 
be intellectuals, these pink-tea heroes call the slums. 

In every city of the country land suitable for factories, mills, 
and business places is held out of use in the same way. Men 
anxious to engage in manufacturing or commerce can hot do so 
unless they are willing to pay the land monopolist an extortion- 
ate sum for the ground upon which to build their plant. Then 
they are, of course, compelled to sell their product at a price high 
enough to pay the interest charge on the price paid for the land. 

While the evils of land monopoly are far greater in the cities 
because of the greater population and improvements, neverthless 
the rural communities suffer very much also from the same trou- 
ble. The real estate speculators, who call themselves special- 
ists in farm lands, are sure to be on the ground. As the in- 
creased demand for farm products causes a greater demand for 
farm lands, the speculator grabs the vacant farm land and with 
his weapon, monopoly, extorts for it much more than its actual 
value from those who want to do real farming. Generally he 
gets a considerable cash payment and takes a mortgage for the 
greater part of the purchase price, thus continuing to be practi- 
eally the owner and receiving tribute from the hard-working 
farmer, or he may sell the mortgage to a bank or seme other 
person, who therefore becomes the real owner and collects the 
tribute. 

We make land monopoly easy; we enable men to hold great 
areas of vacant land in city and country because we tax it so 
little that it is not unprofitable to keep it idle. We have re- 
lieved the holder of idle land of paying a reasonable tax on 
such land by adopting the silly plan of taxing the man who 
works. the man who builds on his land or otherwise improves it. 


We tax him upon every piece of machinery he buys, upon his | 


horses, cattle, sheep, hogs, furniture, house, barns, sheds, fences, 
the tile in his field drains, and so forth; we have taxed all 
these things and thus relieve the speculator, the man 
holds land idle. from paying his share of the taxes which have 
been unjustly heaped upon the machinery, equipment, build- 
ings, and improvements of industrious farmer or city man. 
These men are fined through taxation, while the speculator, the 


W ho i 


land monopolist, is freed from the taxes which the industrious ! 


and enterprising must pay. By freeing the idle land of the 
speculator from the taxes which we put on products of industry 
and enterprise, we encourage and make it easy for the specu- 
lator to hold land out of use until people are compelled to have 
it and pay him his extortionate price. 

And while it is this kind of thing that enables the land mo 
nopolist to take all but a bare living from the total product or 
earnings of the man who wants to erect in a town or city a fac- 
tory, a mill, a store, or who wants to engage in farming, it is 
also the cause of the congested population in the cities, with the 
increase in disease and crime and the cause of the sparse popula- 
tion in the farming districts, with its lack of social intercourse 
and community conveniences. 

How unnecessary, how wrong is this. 

There are to-day 400,346,575 acres of idle farm land in this 
country, yet good farm land, within reasonable distance of the 
markets, has become so high-priced that few young couples 
can start in life with a home of their own. Farm tenantry is 
increasing enormously, and the old sturdy class of independent 
farmers is rapidly disappearing. More than three-quarters of 
the improved farm lands of Texas, for example, is either rented 
or encumbered. 
Texas are held out of use on speculation. In Illinois from 40 
to 50 per cent of the farmers have already become tenants. If 
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How long will the American people tolerate 


\ ind monopo! 
with all the misery which follows in 


Ss trail? 








How long will they be sat l with dramat demands f 
the lowering of the price f thi urticle or that, or with t 
glovifying of this or that man as the ideal person to stand wit 
rod in hand to order the terms of sale of eyervth I sappli 


rom the reservoir of nature? 
When will men stop prattling about great victories for 4 
people which are in fact nothing more than 


chihnge troy one 


kind of special privilege to another? When will they boldly 
urge the equal and common right of all men to nature's r 
voir? 

Let us open the doer of opportunity to all by making 
profitable to withhold the earth from use. Unto the weary and 
heavy laden who must beg a brother of the earth for leave 


to toil, for a chance to earn their daily bread, let us say: “ Be 
of good cheer; the power which has robbed you of your heritage 
shall be destroyed; the land grabber shall be forced to pays 
the public the yearly value of the use of the land.’ By thi 
means land and the natural resources would be forced into uss 
and thus would be furnished unlimited opportunity for re- 
munerative employment. With such opportunit; ays open 
Want and the fear of want vanish. Reasonable effort 
would provide a proper livelihood. Involuntary poverty would 
no longer exist. The charity which causes men to palliate thi 
cause of injustice would go out of fashion. Instead of the long 
dreary hours of drudgery now necessary to get a miserable ex- 
men would have reasonable working hours and have 
leisure time for intellectual improvement and recreation. In a 
Word, men would have an opportunity for the comfort, peace of 
mind, and deveiopment which it intended the human race 
should have. 

Such would be the result tuxing land values only, a 
which would benefit instead of burden the people. 
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The Chattahoochee River. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. ADAMSON, 





OF GBORGIA, 
. 2 alas 
IN rok House or Representatives, 
Tuesday, July 3, 1917. 

Mr. ADAMSON, Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include some articles 
from my home newspapers. One of the chief subjects is the 
improvement of the Chattahoochee River by private capital, and 
there is a little article or two about complying with the law and 
enforcing the law. 

The articles are as follows: 

{From the Atlanta Journal. ] 

OUR WEALTH 1N WATER POWER, ESPECIALLY THE CHATTANOOCIIFE 

Of the 60,700,000 water horsepower in the United Stat nly 
5,300,000, or less than 9 per cent, heing utilized. When that t 
remainder, a large part of which is in the South developed the 
country will be incomparably richer, and many industrial and even 
social problems which now perplex will be solved It will t ny 
many decades, of cour before these latent resources are ht 
fully into use, and a long time before even a half of their potential 

| force is actually needed. But the present rate of development is slower 
than it should bs slower, that is to say, for the country as a whole. 
In some regions the development of water power sites, which is always 
a more or Jess precarious venture, has been carried as far, or even fur 
ther, than practical conditions justified. Such instances, however, are 
| merely illustrative of those blunders judgment which the hrewude 
business minds sometimes make, There are cores, perhaps hundreds, 
of sites which could be developed to the country’s advantage, and which 
will.be developed when legislation om such matters is made more cou- 
sistent with the interests and risks of investors. 
Commenting on the broad benefits that will follow a liberal and cor 


At the same time about 117,000,000 acres in | 


the taxes now put upon the products of labor, including buildings, | 


machinery, equipment, and the things which are necessary to 
life, were put upon the idle land it would not be long before the 
land monopolist would be compelled to make use of the land or 
else let some one else use it. In either case those willing to 
work would have a fair opportunity, and this would abolish the 
intense competition for jobs that exists in ordinary times. This 
would mean higher wages and the increase in production or 
supply would mean lower prices. The speculator in land would 
cease to get from labor and honest business the fat income which 
he has always had because he controlled the land and natural 
resources from which by the application of labor and capita! all 
wealth is produced. 


tructive policy in this regard, the New York Commercial 


Proper development of our idle water powers could sup! ly ot 
farmers with nitrates and make this country independent of Chile, 
whose deposits of nitrate of soda are not inexhaustible, though they 
will last through our generation. Cheap fertilizers mean more and 


cheaper food. Another angle of the food problem is that by the devel- 
opment of water power in arid and semiarid parts of this country larg 
areas of land can be irrigated cheaply because the cost of construrtin: 


the works can be divided between the farmers and the manufacturer 
who use the power. The water that runs through a turbine can not 
only provide electricity for the surrounding country, but also can 
irrigate the land, and part of the power can be used by ratlroads and 


trolley lines to give such sections proper transportation.” 

Georgia is uncommonly rich in water-power resources, and here, as 
in the country at large, development has _ barely begun. Consider, for 
example, the immense possibilities afforded by the Chattahoochee River 


beth for industrial power and for navigation. Competent engineer 
estimate, on a basis of Government surveys, that this river above 
Columbus is capable of producing 250,000 horsepower, That would 


be enough to provide industrial employement for one and a quarter 
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inillion people. It is computed that one of the dams which enginecrs 


have recommended for econstraction in Heard County would afford 
cnough power to manufaeture all the nitrate needed for the fertilizer 
supply of Georgia and Alabama combined. 


‘The Chattahoochee is eminently worth developing for transportation 
as well as for water power. According to the latest Government reports, 
the towns and cities that would be directly concerned in such develop- 
ment have an aggregate freight tonnage of approximately 12,500,000, of 
which more than 3,000,000 would move by water if the river were navi- 
cable; and that volume of traffic would be greatly augmented, of course, 
by the new industrial enterprises which the cheap and easily avallable 
water power would bring forth. In the year 1916 the cotten output of 
the counties bordering the river was considerably in excess of half of a 
million bales. The Government investigators emphasize the additional 
fact that a number of the towns adjacent to the Chattahoochee arc 
cotton textile centers and that a number are supply points for large 
areas. Whitesburg, Newnan, Franklin, La Grange, West Point, Colum- 
bus, Eufaula, Fort Gaines, Columbus, River Junction, and numerous 
others would profit directly from the river’s being made navigable and 
all would contribute an ever-increasing volume to its commerce. At- 
lanta’s interests in the matter are pecans vital. For this community 
the development of the Chattahoochee would open a water route to the 
Gulf and a vast new empire of commercial opportunity. 

Fortunately, the building of the locks and dams and other construc- 
tion work needful to develop water power would come £0 hear com- 
pleting the channel that comparatively little would remain to be done 
to make thé Chattahoochee navigable between Columbus and Atlanta. 
The enterprise thus commends itself on the score of economy as well as 
cuginecring feasibility and industrial and commercial opportunity. 


The State-wide anticonscription meetings planned for Saturday and 
hearing all the carmarks of having emanated from Hickory Hill cre ated 
hardly a ripple upon the placid surface of Georgia's patriotism, 

[From the Carroll County Times.] 
BREBDING TROUBLE FOOLISHLY. 


Somebody is busily engaged in ‘“ breeding trouble’ throughout this 
section, and the worst feature of it they are likely to get young men 
in trouble. 

It is a fearful thing to misuse oncs influenee, whether it be the cditor 
of a paper or whether it be but a plain, “ everyday " citizen. There is a 
certain paper with a general circulation throughout this section of 
the State whose editor, wonderfully gifted though he be, is a born 
agitator and whose highest aim seems to be to satiate his greed for 
power, popularity, and pelf and whose ‘lictum is greedily swallowed 
by thousands of men. A misuse and »buse of such gifts and such 
power is a fearful thing. 

We have been informed that a propaganda of nullification of the 
selective conscript law is most assiduously being developed by nightly 
meetings and organized efforts where speeches are mide and pledged, 
and that these agitators are viciously attacking the resident, crediting 
him with responsibility for this war. 

The worst feature of this agitation is that whether the selective 
conscript law was best or not is no longer a debatable question; it is 
the law of the land and must and will be enforced; indeed, there is 
be ignominious and would bring on 


no choice; to falter now would 
our heads contumely and to our forees defeat and disaster. 

The war is a most horrible disaster, but it is on us and must be 
met, ‘lo hesitate is to be damned. 


Suppose the conscript law could and should be repealed, what would 
take its place? The propaganda that has been used to bring it into 
disrepute would—indeed has already made it impossible to secure an 
army by the volunteer system. 

For weeks and months the administration has been on its knees beg- 
ting for sufficient volunteers to man the vessels and raise the Army 
to the insignificent maximum of 300,000 men, and yet it is 70,000 shy 
of that number, while the enemy has & mobilized force of 6,000,000 fuliy 
armed, trained, and equipped men already in the field, and we are daily 
reminded that they look in contempt on us and our efforts. 

There is no recourse for us but to fight. 


The unfortunate part is we | 


have waited so long that the resources of these who stand between us | 


and our implacable foe are well nigh exhausted. 

What sort of spectacle do we present to the world, hesitating and 

bickering ameng ourselves as to details, insignificant in themselves, while 

enemy is marshaling all of his resources to crush us as he did 

lgium, Serbia, Roumania, and is now crushing and devastating 
france? 

What have these agitators to offer when they nullify the conscript 
law? In destroying that, they have destroyed the possibilities of the 
unteer system, for it seems impossible now to enlist the pitiful num- 
her of 300,000 men, a mere handful, but a cerporal’s guard, as compared 
with Germany's 6,000,000. 

Yes; the agitators are breeding trouble not only on their own heads 
but most unfortunately on the heads of innocent young men who have 
the right to look te these older men for guidance. 

Such propaganda will foree the administration to take hold of the 
situation with a mailed hand, and when it does, woe to the men re- 
sponsible for the trouble. 

Patriotism, love of home and country, should make us come to the 
rescue of our country, and it is a thousandfold better for us to fight 
Germany beyond the Atlantic than to wait for her forces to come here. 

Ask Belgium, ask Serbia and Roumania what a German invasien 
nieans, Where men have been enslaved, women outraged, and children 
starved and murdered. 

Instead of opposing laws passed by our lawmakers, men we have 
delegated this authority to and men who are in a position to be and 
who necessarily are betier informed than we are, let us all encourage 
the yeung men to do their duty and to respond to the demands made 
upon them. 

If the administration is to be criticized, it is fer delaying action so 
long. War should have been declared at least two years earlier than 
it was. 

Alrvady Germany expresses only contempt for us and holds us in 
derision, ‘The world will be justified ‘n expressing the same feelings if 
we do net desist from such folly as marks the opposition to our leaders. 

Sooner or later we must whip Germany or else she will whip us. The 
longer we defer the jeb the harder it will be of performance. 

In closing, just a word to the men engaged in this agitation: Stop, 





yo 


nnd step at ence, else the law will be speedily invoked and severe will 
be the punishment inficted, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


—_—— 


- 


No good can come of such agitation. Congress can not be coerced 
into repealing the law. It would be the laughingstock of the world 
were it to even discuss such a thing. 

Nor can the President be bulldozed and brewbeaten into the non- 
enforcement of the law. Opposition now can only breed trouble, while 
a vigorous policy of aid to the allies and o position to Germany is all 
that is left to us. Any other course will bring disaster and ruin to us, 


{From the Carroll County Times.] 
GEORGE W. HARPER'S WEEKLY LETTER—HUNTING ELEPHANTS. 

It’s great sport, but in some cases the ‘native helpers,” with iong 
sharp knives, hide, and when the elephant “ charges ” they leap out be- 
hind him and “ hamstring” the great animal; then brave (7) men like 
Teddy and myself shoot the disabled brute. 

Hamstringing anything is cruel, unfair, cowardly, and if it is our 
Government we hamstring, it has all the elements of treason. 

In monarchies many things are treasonable that are not in our Goy- 
ernment. We confine it to the “actual levying of war against the 
United States, or an adhering to their enemies, giving them aid and 
comfort.” 

Every word we utter against our Government gives the Kaiser “ 
and comfort,” and when we do it we “hamstring” Uncle Sam. 

Are there men in Carroll giving ‘the Kaiser “aid and comfort"? 
There are. Are there men in Carroll who are hamstringing Unele Sam ? 
There are. Are they doing these things knowingly, with malice afor 
thought? No. Why do they do it? For pure cussed ignorance. | 


aid 


say “cussed” because there is no excuse for one to be so “ cussed 
ignorant as net to know what will give “aid and comfort” to the 


ebemy. 

When one of Uncle Sam's boys reads that there was a riot in Ge: 
many at a certain time it gives him ‘ comfort.” 

If a few of the folks of Carroll mect and ehip in with their dollars 
to have the selective conscription law annulled, and the Kaiser reads 
it, it gives him “comfort,” if not “aid and comfort.’ To give “aid 
and comfort ” to the enemy is treason. The extreme penalty for treason 
is death, and to hamstring the method of raising an army to preserve 
the continuity ef this great and glorious United States of ours is giving 
both “aid and comfort’”’ to the arch enemy of the freedom of the world. 
And the one that does it is technically a traitor, yet not a man who is 
doing these things thinks he is. 

Millions of men all over the United States are ready to die to preserve 
the liberty you have enjoyed since your unfortunate advent into th 
glorious sunshine that is over us all, and you, gathering at different 
places and with a sharp tongue, hamstringing the only means that 
possible to save your homes and mine from the despoiler. : 

You say by your acts that you approve the rape of Belgium, the stri; 
ping of the women of Roumania to a nude condition, and marching them 
up and down the streets, the flying over defenseless countries and drop- 
ping bombs and killing women and children, the drowning of hundreds 
of our own women and children, the blowing up of our factories, the 
blowing up of our bridges, the plotting against us in thousands of ways. 
Your acts approve these acts, but you don’t see it, and the trouble is 
you will never see anything onty through another's eyes. 

Your great prophet and god “ plants his footsteps” on Jefferson, Dut 
he will never print what Jefferson wrote to Madison after the disgra: 
ful defeat at Bladensburg. 

You won't read it from me, but I'll quote it and ram it down your 
goozle anyway. Here it is: 

“Tt proves more forcibly the necessity of obliging every citizen to be a 
soldier. This was the case with the Greeks and Romans and must be 
that of every free State. 

‘* Where there is no oppression there will be no pauper hirelings. We 
must train and classify the whole of our male citizens and make military 
instruction a regular part ef collegiate education. We can never be sat: 
until this is done.” 

Here’s your ‘‘ Jeffersonian democracy ’ that you think is oozing fix 
every pore. How does it compare with what you are trying vainly to d 
and with the teachings of the little fellow by whom you are being taught ‘ 

Be a man. Low does your god and the god he claims his inspirati: 
comes from compare? 

I'm trying to jar you and save you from trouble. There is one « 
two things, you are a fool or I am. One or the other of us is at lea 
fooled. 

If you will read you will find that Washington, after his bitter « 
perience in the Revolutionary War, was “ convinced that only by w 
versal service can democracy save itself.’’ 

President Wilson, Taft, Teddy, Root, Hoke, Harper, and millions « 
other great men and women are on the same line as Jefferson; that is, 
‘We must train and classify the whole of our male citizens.’ Wh) 
Because what has happened in the last three years “preves mor 
forcibly the necessity of obliging every citizen te be a soldier,” 
Jefferson says. 

You. and your oracle is as far as heaven is from hades from being 
“Jefferson Democrats.” You are hamstringers. You don’t. want 
help defend your homes and are trying to prevent Uncle Sam [rv 
doing so. 

You have lived your worthless lives under the protecting arm « 
your country, and now when your country calls for your help )' 
hamstring it! 

Your effort will not prevail. 

Those deluded women who kept eut pickets and unpatriotic banners 
around the White House were annoying and hamstringing the Pres 
dent, and while men and women were patient, for months the nuisan: 
went on, but patience ceased to be a virtue, and the pickets and bani 
were not. Hanstringers ought to take warning. : 

I'm not trying to argue the question with you. It's settled. The 
game is on, and woe to him who continues te persevere in hamstrins- 
ing his Government, espectaliy in war times. 

Before I close let me call your attention to assertions you make: — 

You say that “if an enemy was to land on our shores you would 
fight.’ Yow are another. Were they to come to New York you would 
say, “let them come to Atlanta and I'll lick *em™”; then if they got to 
Atlanta you would say, “If they come to Carroll I'll knock the fire 
out of them"; then were you to hear they were on their way to Car 
rell not one of you but would be in a cave on Turkey Mountain in 
Alabama quicker than a gopher can get into his hole. I know you and 
know you to be nearly as cowardly as I am. You are a great big 
blubber and only speak the things you read in your wetin. Now, go 
on and continue to be led and educated in the hamstringing business 
till the patriots all over this glorious land say “enough.” Don't 
flatter yourself that such a time is net coming. Those who are going to 
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defend your folks, their folks, and my folks won't put up with ham- 
stringing but a short time. j 

If you are going to continue to hamstring our President, our Army, 
and everything American, get out and join the Kaiser while getting out 
is good. Those not willing to do their bit and as much more as they 
can are hamstringers. The armies of Uncle Sam and the Kaiser are 
in shooting distance and if ours is not hamstrung will reach heights 
that will give them great advantage, yet a few stop the march to have 
constitutionality as to the method that brought our soldiers into line 
tested in the courts. 

The right of petition for the redress of grievances is law, but would 
a sane patriotic man invoke that right when it would enable the enemy 
to gain the heights? 

Shucks! It’s no use to talk to hamstringers. 





“The Conscription Law Both Just and Constitutional.” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. CARL VINSON, 
OF GEORGIA, 
In toe House or Representatives, 
Tuesday, July 3, 1917. 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include an article by 
William -H. Fleming, on the subject of “The conscription law 
both just and constitutional.” 

The article is as follows: 

THE CONSCRIPTION LAW BOTH JUST AND CONSTITUTIONAL, 
[By William H. Fleming.] 
What is the measure of duty the citizen owes to his country? Has 


he a right to refuse military service? What is the limitation on a 
nation’s powers for self-defense? Must it rely only on volunteers? 


DUTY OF SERVICE, 


No writer on general public law has ever questioned the power of a 
nation to exact nor the duty of a citizen to render full service. 

Indeed, under the principles of general law, a State has as much 
right to exact service as it has to exact money. It is just as logical 
to claim that war must be carried on by volunteer taxpayers as by 
volunteer soldiers. 

Benjamin H. Hill, with his usual clearness of vision and felicity of 
expression, said: 

“The obligation is on every man equally with his neighbor to render 
military service. 

“A citizen is under as much obligation to defend a republic as a sub- 
ject a crown, and the greater since the republic is formed by his con- 
sent.” 

Such being the unquestioned power of a sovereign state as recog- 
nized by all authorities, it becomes necessary only for us to inquire 
whether our own Constitution of the United States forbids or fails to 
confer that power of enforced draft or conscription. 

The language of that Constitution on this point is: 

mG Congress shall have power * * * to raise and support armies,” 
etc. 
FIRST CONSCRIPTION BILL, 

The earliest movement for action under this power was during Madi- 
son’s administration, in 1814, when James Monroe, Acting Secretary 
of War, recommended an enforced draft or conscription law, and the 
bill passed the Senate by a vote of 19 to 13. 

The House still had this or a similar measure under consideration 
when word came that the treaty of peace bad been signed at Ghent, 
and hence conscription was no longer necessary. 

The chairman of the Military Committee of the House, which re- 
eS favorably on the conscription measure, was no other than George 

. Troup, of Georgia, a profound statesman and consistent advocate of 
State’s rights. 

In his report he says: “ But is there no mode for filling the ranks [of 
the Army] but voluntary enlistment? I have always thought this Gov- 
ernment, when administered in the spirit of the Constitution, the 
strongest Government in the world, even for the purpose of war; but 
if the doctrine set up of late be true, this is the weakest and most con- 
temptible Government on earth; it is neither fit for war nor peace; it 
has failed of all the ends for which governments are established.” 


THOMAS JEFFERSON, 


Thomas Jefferson, the great Democrat and defender of the rights of 
the individual citizen, wrote to W. H. Crawford, of Georgia, under date 
of February —, 1815, as follows: 

“ Nothing wiser can be devised than what the Secretary of War 
[Monroe] proposed in this report at the commencement of Congress. 
it would have kept our Regular Army always of necessity full and by 
classing our militia according to military ages would have put them 
into a form ready for whatever service, distant or at home, should 
require them.” 

fr, Jefferson had previously declared himself in favor of universal 
military training, embracing necessarily enforced service. 
we the following from a letter to James Monroe dated June —, 


“ But it proves more forcibly the necessity of obliging every citizen 
to be a soldier; that was the case with the Greeks and Romans, and 
must be that of every free state. Where there is no oppression there 
can be no pauper hirelings.” 

Again, in a letter to Thomas Cooper in 1814, he said (referring to 
the Greeks and Romans) : 

“Their system was to make every man a soldier and oblige him to 
repair to the standard of his country whenever that was reared. This 
made them invincible, and the same remedy will make us so.” 


WEBSTER ASHAMED OF HIS SPEECH. 


It is true, on the other hand, that an association calling itself the 
American Union Against Militarism has recently printed and spread 


AGT 





broadcast over the country a speech made t 
this conscription measure in 1814, 
was unconstitutional. 

It is doubtful if Mr. Webster, supposing him to be now cognizant of 
mundane affairs, will thank these petty patriots for unearthing that 


¥y Daniel We 
in which he declared 


ster agair 
conscriptton 


speech, of which he is said to have been so ashamed that he did not 
have it printed in the official record, and which his own sén omitted 
from the publication of his distinguished father’s works, and which 
Daniel Webster himself omitted from the volumes he had published. 

As an offset to Mr. Webster’s fine oratory and poor logic on that 
subject, it is stated that Langdon Cheves, Speaker of the Hous and 
John C. Calhoun, then the rising leader of his party, were both open 
in their support of this conscription measure. 

UNITED STATES CONSCRIPTION ACT HELD VALID. 

In 1863 the Federal Congress passed a conscription act 

The — case involving directly the validity of that act was one tha 
went to the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, where, on rehearing, t! 
law was declared valid. (See 45 Pa. Stat., 238.) 

While the Supreme Court of the United States has had no opportunity 


to pass directly upon the validity of that conscription act, there can be 
no doubt as to what its decision would be judging from the following 
— language in One hundred and thirty seventh United States, page 
53: 


“ The Government has the right to the military service of all its able 


abie- 
bodied citizens; and may, when emergency arises, justly exact that 
service from all.” 5 

To same effect see Tarble’s case, 80 U. S., 408. 
CONFEDERATE STATES CONSCRIPTION ACT HELD VALID BY SUPREME 

OF GEORGIA, 

But why should Georgians waste their time now in thrashing over 

old straw, when our leading lawyers and our Supreme Court long ago 


settled these legal issues, 

The Confederate Congress, in 1862, passed a conscription act whose 
validity was challenged in Georgia. (See 33 Ga., 347.) 

In a masterly decision written by Judge (afterwards governor) Charles 
J. Jenkins, and concurred in by his associates, Chief Justice Joseph 
Henry Lumpkin and Judge Richard F. Lyon, the law was upheld. 

In a later case (see 84 Ga., 28) the court, after going over the whole 
ground anew, reaffirmed its former decision. 

It is a matter of no small satisfaction to know that the lawyers who 
appeared before our Supreme Court in the last-mentioned case, in sup- 
port of the law, were Joel Branham, Robert Toombs, and Linton 
Stephens. 

Decisions to the like effect were rendered by the Supreme Courts of 
Texas and Alabama and Virginia. (See 26 Tex., 386; 38 Ala., 429; 
and 16 Gratt (Va.), 470.) 

To clinch this argument it is only necessary to add that the language 
of the Confederate States constitution on the subject of raising and 
supporting armies is taken verbatim from the Constitution of the 
United States. 

No man in Georgia perhaps ever had greater power of presenting 
the truth with clearness and beauty than Benjamin H. Hill, and an 
intellectual treat is in store for any who will read his great speech 
on the conscription act delivered before the General Assembly of Georgia 
on December 11, 1862. (See “ Life of Benjamin H. Hill,” p. 251.) 


MEANING OP GERMAN SUCCESS. 


Let our people be assured that the conscription law is not in viola- 
tion of our Constitution. Nor is it a badge of disgrace, but rather 
a basis of equality. 

No war ever waged in recorded history had more of good or ill to 
mankind dependent on its outcome than has our present war upon 
Prussian militarism. 

After centuries of laborious toll there had been evolved a system of 
international ethics or morals, which mitigated the horrors of war 
and gave some hope of eventual world peace. The German spirit of 
ni tyranny has rejected all ethical standards, renounced all moral 
obligations, and made solemn treaties mere “ scraps of paper.” 

German success will mean the enthronement of might over right. 
German defeat will mean the revindication of what we have hoped and 
believed was the great fundamental truth of Christian civilization, 
namely, that the moral law is the law of progress in human society. 

Let us cease from carping criticism, and unite as one man with “ heart 
and nerve and sinew ” in support of the Government, the President and 
the flag. 


AUGUSTA, GA., June 25, 1917. 


Conservation of Food and Fuel. 


OF 


NICHOLAS 


OF 


HON. LONGWORTH, 


OHIO, 
In toe House or Represenratives, 
Friday, July 6, 1917. 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, throughout the entire de- 
bate upon the food-control bill that passed the House the other 
Gay, one effect of which was to prohibit during the war 
period the manufacture of malted liquors, there was one phase 
of the question that was entirely overlooked. I mean the qu 
tion as to the possible effect upon the supply and price of bread 
if all the breweries of the country were closed down. I think 
no one who supported the Lever bill—and there were only five 
who voted against it—either desired or expected that any pro- 
vision of the bill would result in increasing the price of bread 
in this country; and yet, gentlemen, we have done just that 
thing. 
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This matter was not brought to my attention until after | of the country, or anywhere near it. 


the House had acted, but a careful study of the question, supple- 
mented by conversations and correspondence with experts, has 
convinced me, as I believe it will convince anyone who takes 
ihe trouble to investigate it, that the prohibition of beer manu- 
fneture would immediately result in a shortage of not less than 
1) per cent in the supply of yeast in this country, and as a con- 
sequence would inevitably cause a corresponding shortage in 
the bread supply and a great enhancement of its price. 

I hold in my hand two papers of extreme interest, which I 
shall print in the Recorp. They throw a bright light upon this 
question and are expressed in terms which it does not require 
technical knowledge of the process of manufacturing yeast to 
understand. 

The first is a memorandum prepared at my request by Mr. 
George B. Lester, who is vice president of the Fleischmann Co., 
Which you all know is by far the largest yeast-producing con- 
cern in the United States, or, for that matter, in the world. The 
Vleischmann Co. produces 90 per cent of the yeast used by 
bakers in America and generally supplies yeast corresponding to 
20 per cent of the home baking. It is estimated by Mr. Hoover 
and his aids that it provides yeast for more than 50 per cent of 
the entire population of the United States. Thus the statement 
of a high official of this company must be regarded as authorita- 
tive upon the yeast question and of the interdependence between 
its manufacture and the manufacture of malted liquors: 


COVERING THE MANUFACTURE OF COMPRESSED YEAS] 
ITS RELATION TO THE MALTING INDUSTRY, 

There was grown in the United States, during the year 1916, 181,- 
000,000 bushels of barley, 60,000,000 bushels of which were malted, 
ihe malted barley going principally into the production of beer, distilled 
spirits, and the manufacture of compressed yeast. In addition to the 
ae malt obtained from the malting of barley, there is a by-product 

nown as malt sprouts, which is of high commercial value in the manu- 
facture of compressed yeast by modern processes. Malt sprouts, so 
called, are the sprouts obtained by the growing of the grain in the 
process of malting, the sprouts being separated after the malting period 
is over. These sprouts, as put inio commerce, are dried substance and 
are sold for feed and for the manufacture of compressed yeast, as 
stated. Their essential value in the manufacture of compressed yeast 
by modern processes is due to the presence of a protein, known to 
chemists as “ asparagin,” which is highly nutritious in the culture and 
propagation of the yeast cell. 

In the manufacture of compressed yeast by the modern process, which 
is generally described as the “ aereated process,’ a mash is made of 
approximately one-third barley malt, one-third corn, and one-third malt 
sprouts by weight. This mash is cooked for a certain period and a 
corn-and-malt extract obtained by filtration, which extract is known 
technically as the “ wort.” In this extract or wort the propagation or 
growth of the yeast takes place, the yeast cell feeding on this extract 
and reproducing itself. 

The principal problems of the yeast manufacturer are, first, to obtain 
as large a quantity of compressed yeast as possible; and, second, to 
obtain a yeast of high-raising strength and baking efficiency. Under our 
methods of yeast manufacture we obtain a yield of yeast of 32 to 
35 per cent; that is to say, 35 pounds of commercial, highly efficient, 
compressed yeast from 100 pounds of material in approximately the 
proportions above stated. Such a yield can only be obtained by the 
use of malt sprouts as one of the principal and essential ingredients of 
the mash. 

This company, as well as all other yeast manufacturers who operate 
the aerated process, are dependent upon the malting industry for their 
supply of malt sprouts as this part of the barley, after malting, is not 
usable in the brewing or distilling industries. The price of malt 
sprouts in normal times is approximately $20 per ton, but owing to the 
high price of grain of all kinds obtaining during the past year the 
price of malt sprouts has been advanced to about $34 or $35 a ton. 
This company uses 60,000,000 pounds of malt sprouts per year. If 
the brewing and distilling business of the country is abolished by legis- 
lative enactment the malting business of the country automatically 
ceases, except in an inconsiderable quantity, for it is safe to say that of 
the barley malted in the country over 90 per cent is used by brewers 
and distillers. 

With the closing up of the malt houses there will be practically no 
malt sprouts obtainable and the present process of yeast manufacture 
by this company will have to be abandoned and antiquated and expensive 
processes, which have been in a large measure abandoned in this coun- 
try, will have to be resumed. By this reference I mean that yeast can 
be made by what is known as the Vienna process, which is a process 
adaptable only in distilleries, under which process a yield of not over 
12 per cent to 13 per cent of commercial yeast is obtainable, and from 
which process the by-product alcohol is obtained in such large quantities 
as to present an economic impossibility from the merchandising end, 
even if the law permitted the sale of this product for beverage purposes. 
With the distillation of potable spirits prohibited, a still further econ- 
omic loss would result, In either event, assuming the by-product 
alcohol could be disposed of at prices far above the present prices, the 
yeast production would be so enormously reduced as to threaten the 
bread industry of the country, as the following will demonstrate. 

The Fleischmann Co. manufactures and distributes nearly 90 per 
cent of the compressed yeast used by the bakers of the United States. 
The total output of yeast from our factories at the present time is over 
50,000,000 pounds per year. With the closing of our two distilling 
units, which amount to 6,500 bushels of grain per day, in which units 
we are able to produce, when running at full capacity, approximately 
30,000 pounds of yeast per day; our nine other factories, operating the 
aerated process, will be taxed to their fullest capacity running at the 
highest obtainable yield. Now, if our process is changed through our 
inability to obtain one of the essential ingredients of our yeast manu- 
facture, namely, malt sprouts. our yeast production in our aerated- 
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process factories will be reduced at least 40 per cent, resulting that there 
will not be sufficient yeast manufactured in the United States, or capable 
of being manufactured in the United States, to supply the baking trade 
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Additional factories, of cours, 
can be built, but under present conditions building operations are «<j 
ject to almost prohibitive delays, and as all the machinery used in , 
yeast manufacturing process has to be specially constructed, it wo, 
be 10 months to a year and a half before new units could be built a; 
put in operation, and even when constructed the economic loss in y); 
ning a low yield, with no market for the alcoholic by-product, wo, 
make such a plan prohibitive. 

In addition to the actual shortage of yeast which would immediait, 
ensue by discontinuing the malt business, the economic loss resuiti) 
from running a low yield under present processes would be prohibiti 
The prohibition of beer brewing, resulting as it would in the closing 
of the malt houses, would have the further resultant effect of enti: 
discouraging the growing of barley, for the farmer, although he nee; 
large portion of the barley grown, knows that he has a ready mar! 
through the malt houses for his choice barley for the making of my 
As soon as this market is taken away the farmer will cease to © 
barley in any considerable quantity, in which case there will be no |) 
ley malt for the manufacture of compressed yeast in the count: 
While this contingency would not affect the crop for the year 1917 
is a practical certainty that if brewing and distillation both are al 
ished by Congress at the present time there will be no planting of bar). 
for the year 1918, for there would be no object for the farmer to ra 
it at all. In the absence of a sufficient quantity of barley suitable { 
malting, the compressed-yeast industry of this country would be entir 
wiped out, as no compressed yeast of any nature or description can 
made without barley malt. 

I may add that our company requires for its annual operations 
malt sprouts obtainable from the malting of approximately 40,000.11 
bushels of barley. In other words, we require the malt sprouts 
tained from over one-half of the malting done in the United States. 

In conclusion, let me point out that the prohibiting of the brewi: 
of beer and its consequent offect upon the yeast industry would pr 
tically defeat in itself the immediate object and purpose of the fo 
conservation measure, as the bread of the country is the basis fr 
which real economy and price reduction must start. 

_i may also add that every manufacturer of compressed yeast in 
United States who uses the aerated process in the manufacture of } 
ee would be similarly affected through his inability to obtain 1: 
sprouts, 


I shall supplement this memorandum with a statement of 1D 
Taylor, one of Mr. Hoover’s principal aids. This staten: 
reduces to writing the results of a conference participated i: 
few days ago by Mr. Hoover, Dr. Taylor, and Mr. Lester. 
I want to call particular attention to one of the closing par 
graphs of this statement, which sum up the conclusions of \: ; 
Hoover and Dr. Taylor, as follows: 


No maiter how the matter is twisted or turned, there seems to be 1 
escape from the contention of Mr. Lester that the sudden and una: 
justed application of prohibition would result in insufficiency of yea 
in our cities for a considerable period of time, in some places so + 
treme as to make it impossible for the bakers to supply their norma 
trade. 

STATEMENT OF MR. G. B. LESTER, OF THE FLEISCHMANN YEAST CO 

This company cultivates the yeast by a special method of modifi 
tion of the aeration process that they have developed. ‘They use aly 
1,800,000 bushels of malt and about 60,000,000 pounds of malt sprout 
In the ordinary act of malting about 6 per cent of the weight of 1t! 
origimal barley is recovered as sprouts. Sprouts are employed lars 
on account of the content in asparagin. Using their method, with | 
culture medium containing malt and sprouts according to their formu!., 
they obtain a yield of yeast of 35 per cent. If they were deprived « 
the use of sprouts they could employ a modified medium (using 
instead), whieh however, does not give a yleld of over 18 to 20 | 
eent. The yeast is just as good by the second process, The pri: 
sprouts used to be $22 per ton; it is now $35 per ton. The pric 
malt used to be $0.60 a bushel; it is now $1.55. If distillation 
cut off they could not, in their present plants, make enough yeast 
their trade with the second method, yielding 18 to 20 per cent. ‘| 
would have to enlarge their plants very greatly, and this could no! 
done within six or eight months. Dr, Taylor inquired whether 
tillation could not be continued just the same as at present, with ¢ 
distillate sold not as alcoholic spirits (as whisky or gin) but 
dustrial alcohol, the recovery of yeast being the same. Mr. 
replied that this would be attended with marked economic loss. 

The Fleischmann firm sell 240,000,000 pieces of yeast every ): 
Each piece makes from five to six loaves of bread. To bakers 1! 
sell 50,000,000 pounds. Mr, Lester stated that our estimate that 4 
per cent of our population consume bakers’ bread agreed with th 
estimate. This firm supplies yeast corresponding to 20 per cent 0! 
home baking. They supply 90 per cent of the yeast used by bak 
Thus, this firm prepares yeast for 52 per cent of our entire populati: 
The remainder of home baking is accomplished by fermented ¢ 
yeast, yeast flours, and self-rising flours. , 

This discussion eventuated in the statement that while it would 
possible to change their practice and place their business graduall) 

a prohibition basis, there would be considerable increase in the cost «| 
production, due to the expense of greatly enlarged installations. | 
suddenly applied, prohibition would result in their almost immedia 

inability to supply yeast to the bakers’ trade all over the country | 

to their demands, and in certain sections of the country it would | 
to a production of yeast so low as to practically paralyze bakers 
cities. , 

The amount of spreuts employed by this firm corresponds to th 
normal malting of nearly 40,000,000 bushels of barley. The firms w! 
supply dry yeast do not employ the same method of yeast manufactu! 
If To'000-000 bushels of barley were malted for the purpose of yea~' 
manufacture alone and the remainder of malt sold for food and 1) 
dustrial purposes, it would represent a considerable economic los-. 
This, of course, could in itself be adjusted by the selling price of yeas'. 
On the other hand, the excess malt could be employed in the manufa: 
ture of a near beer containing only 2 per cent alcohol, and greatly 
minimize the economic loss. But no matter how the matter is twiste:! 
or turned, there seems to be no escape from the contention of Mr. 
Lester's, that the sudden and unadjusted application of prohibition 
would result in insufficiency of yeast in our cities for a consideralle 
period of time, in some places so extreme as to make it impossible fo 
the bakers to supply their normal trade. Whether to what extent ani 
within what time the other yeast manufacturers could, with their 
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methods that do not include the use of malt sprouts, alleviate the situa- | 


tien can not be judged at all from this interview; certainly the task 
would be a large one. 

To sum up briefly the facts stated in these two papers, the 
situation seems to be indisputably this: Malt sprouts under 
modern processes of yeast making are an absolute necessity, 
forming as they do one-third of the contents of the mash from 
which yeast is developed. By the use of malt sprouts a yield 
of yeast of 35 per cent is obtained. Under no other process is 
there a yield of more than 12 to 18 per cent. Malt sprouts are 
obtained only from the malting of barley, and barley is only 
malted in this country in the manufacture of beer. Thus if the 
manufacture of beer should be prohibited by law, the yeast 
makers would be forced to abandon the modern process of 
making yeast and go back to the old methods, which are greatly 
more expensive and inefficient. The necessary result would be 
that even if all yeast producers in this country remodeled their 
factories and their machinery, or should build new factories 


and equip them with new machinery, for at least a year there | 


would be a shortage in the yeast supply of the country of not 
less than 40 per cent, and probably not for many years to come, 
if ever, could the present yeast supply be restored. Under such 
circumstances, it seems to me that Congress should pause and 
think most carefully before taking any step, no matter from 
how high motives, the result of which would be to diminish the 
supply of bread in this country and to enhance its price. If 
there is one object above all others sought to be accomplished 
by the passage of the food-control bill, it is, as it seems to me, 
to provide at all hazards an abundant supply of cheap bread 
for the people of America while the war lasts. How then can we 
excuse ourselves if the result of our action shall be to curtail 
our present bread supply and to increase its price? 

Personally I am opposed to the prohibition of the manufac- 
ture of beer for other reasons. I do not think that we can well 
dispense in times like these with the immense revenue derived 
by the Government from beer. Above all, I would think it 
monumentally unwise to prohibit at such a time as this the 
manufacture of the poor man’s drink, comparatively innocuous 
as it is. But if neither of these reasons were controlling with 
me, the one that I have stated in the body of my speech would 
be. No matter what one’s views may be upon prohibition as an 
ethical question, it seems to me that our highest duty as Mem- 
bers of Congress is to see to it that through no action of ours 
may a shortage by any possibility be caused in the bread supply 
of the country while we are at war. 

I sincerely hope. when the bill returns to us from the Senate, 
that we may reverse our hasty and undeliberate action of the 
other day and permit, under reasonable regulations, the manu- 
facture of malted liquors while the war lasts. To me it seems 
as clear as day that this is the wise, prudent, and patriotic 
course, 


America’s Aerial Future. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. MURRAY HULBERT, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In true Howse or Representatives, 
Tuesday, July 3, 1917. 


Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include an article from 


the New York Globe on the subject of “America’s aerial fu- 


ture,” and also a joint resolution introduced by myself and a 
letter, 
The article and joint resolution and letter are as follows: 
{From the New York Globe.] 
AMERICA’S AERIAL FUTURE 
The joint resolution introduced in Congress by Senator SHEePrarD 
and Representative Murray Hcisert for a comprehensive study of 





terial navigation by a commission should meet with no opposition. 
The United States is far behind other nations in the development of 
the flying machine, and if we are to gain the place to which we 
rightly are entitled, we shall have to take up the subject in a more 
Serious manner. 

The proposed commission would not concern itself so much with the 
military phase of the subject as with the commercial possibilities of 


the airplane. England is planning a permanent peace air service, 
with a personne! larger than the United States Navy at full war 


Strength, France, Italy, and Germany, too, are making plans to provide 
for the future in this respect. If we do not soon do something to 
develop our aerial resources, we shall be left far behind. 

A few years ago no one realized the tremendous part aeronautics 
would be playing in the world to-day. Supremacy of the air probably 
Will be the deciding factor in the war. And aerial navigation is only 
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| in its infancy at that. The next decade doubtless will see even more 
remarkable progress. rhe possibilities of the heavier than air ma shine 
} are boundless. It is a ation of American genius, and we must look 
} to our laurels if we are not to | utstripped in making full yf it 
The time to get ready for the future is to-da‘ ee ae ee a a 
Joint resolution (Il. J. Res. 114) providing for the creation of 1 ym 
mission on aerial navigation, i 
Resolved, etc., That a commission is hereby created 
three Senators, to be appointed by the President t} ; 
more than two of whom shall be of the same political party: thr 
Members of the House of Representatives, to be appointed 1 
Speaker, not more than two of whom shall be of th i polit 
| party; one officer of the United States Army, who will not rank bel 
the grade of brigadier gencral; one officer of the United States Na 
who will not rank below the highest grade of rear udmiral; and 
civilian mechanical engineer; the latter three to be designated by 
President of the United States, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate; and said commission is hereby authorized and directed, 
under such rules and regulations as it may adopt, to investigate t) 
feasibility and advisability of a comprehensive system of aerial naviga 
} tion for military, naval, and commercial purposes, and to consider and 
| study the subject of air currents, direction of the wind and velocity to 
be expected at different altitudes, and for other forms of air charting as 
an aid to air pilots in aerial navigation, and to determine what 
levels are best suited to military, naval. and commercial air traffic, 
including mail, passenger, and freight, with a view to determining lanes 
of travel, and rules and regulations covering the same. 
Said commission shall investigate and report upon the use now being 
made of aerial transportation for commercial purposes in the United 


States, including the service heretofore inaugurated at Atlantic City, 





Bae Baz and ‘Tampa and Miami, Fla., and shall consider and report upon 
th advisability of establishing an aerial coast patrol and life-saving 
service for the defense of the Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific seaboards and 


the protect 
thereto. 


is contiguous 


on of human life and shipping on the high se: 


Said commission shall investigate and report upon the program for 
commercial development of acrial navigation in England, France, Italy, 
Germany, and any other foreign country in which plans have been 


adopt d or are in progress of formation respecting the same. 
The members of said commission shall serve without compensation 
and shall submit their report to the President of the Senate and the 






Speaker of the House of Representatives on or before the first Monday 
of December next. 
Wa TiN 0 Dc Tul >, II 
Hon. Murray Herrert, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C 
DEAR Sin telative to the importance of having a congressional com 
mittee, such as proposed in your joint resolution, I desire to call to your 
attention the fact that if no further advance were made in aerona: 
| tical science, we have already deve loped the cruising type aeroplane t 
| such an extent that it is capable of competing seriously with railroads 


and steamships in the safe and rapid transportation of passengers, mail, 


and expr f1 t 











The type of air cruiser now building for the United States War De 
partment is capable of carrying 4,000 pounds at a speed of 100 mil 
per hour and can remain in sustained flight for 15 hours. 

But I assure you that we are merely at the inception of attainment 
in this wonderful seience. In order to appreciate the probable aerial 
development of the immediate future we should remember that when 
the locomotive and the steamboat were invented mechanical scien 
W extreme!l crude and progress in railroad and steamship tran 
portation could advan unly so rapidly as the many necessar ind 
incillary nees could | leveloped Therefore, y may expect tl 
strides in aviation to be unprecedented in all mechanical history. sin 
we have already many ancillary sciences highly developed, with data 
idapted to the demands of the new art of aviation. 

Respectfully, JAS. V. MARTIN. 

Capt. Martin is a poineer in aviation; a large number of the 
most noted fliers on the western front were his pupils, one of 


whom has hecome a general third in the command of Gen. Haig 
Capt. Martin is now building a tractor biplane for the Army 
and consulting in aeronautical construction work for the Navy 
Department. 


Winning the War. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


| HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, 


OF ALABAMA, 
Ix rue House or Representatives, 
Monday, July 9, 1917. 
Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, the one great thought 
which should fill every American heart at this time is how we 
may win the war—how we may win quickly and with the least 


| loss of blood and treasure and the least sacrifice of American 


ideals. 


War is an accomplished fact. The time for discussion is pa 


It is no longer desirable to consider the causes which led to t] 
war, nor whether we might have avoided it. War is now a 
? 


fact, not a theory. The way out of the war is through it, and 
on the other side is the end. Every American should put ! 
shoulder to the wheel and push the war through to success 
Success in winning the war requires teamwork, unity of pur- 
| pose. If we have had differences of opinion as to the causes for 
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the war, let us sink them now. Personalities should be lost 
sight of, political hatreds and discordant criticism of officials 
should be bushed. 

I have been so much impressed with the necessity that those 
responsible for Government should work harmoniously together 
that during the present session of Congress I have frequently 
suppressed my views upon public questions so as to be in har- 
mony with the majority. I have sat in silence while measures 
which I did not approve were being considered and have been 
content merely to register my vote against them rather than 
to combat them with an opposition which might have proved 
harinful. I have supported measures on final vote which I did 
not approve in their details. I have felt that now was the time 
when Members of the great legislative branch of the Government 
should pull together. 

I have been anxious to aid in every way in carrying on the 
war. I voted to provide funds by the great bond and certificate 
issue of $7,000,000,000, and for the revenue bill to raise $1,800,- 
000,000. I voted for the loans to the allies and for an appro- 
priation for war purposes of $3,000,000,000, the largest ever 
granted by any nation in the history of the world. Each of 
these measures had details of which I could not approve, but I 
felt it necessary to support them in the whole. I have voted 
for every measure which could be said to in any way tend to 
promote the war except the conscription bill, which violated a 
sacred principle of human liberty, and to which therefore I 
could not honestly submit. {£ was willing to vote men and ships 
to any numbers that might have been asked for, but I could 
not bring myself to vote away the right of a free people to choose 
whether they would go into the trenches. 

The present is no time to indulge political jealousies. Fac- 
tional politics and selfish scheming to destroy officials whom 
some men do not like are out of place. 

This war is already more terrible than all previous wars and 
its burdens in proportion will neéessarily prove a grievous load 
to our people. Many as yet do not understand the seriousness 
of the situation, do not realize the pangs that the future has in 
store for us, nor the awful cost which we will be compelled 
to pay in blood and money. 

This is no time for men to think of pleasure and easy living, 
nor for greedy captains of industry to fill their pockets. The 
burdens of the war must of course fall in chief upon the plain 
people. In chief will they be called upon to do the fighting 
and the dying, and it is out of their tears and suffering that the 
vast sums of money must finally be coined which will be re- 
quired to pay for it. For this reason as well as for the genera! 
public good should the people concern themselves with seeing 
that the war is well and efficiently carried on. 

TIM PEOPLE RULE. 


America is the land of the free, the land of democracy and 
political equality. Each citizen is entitled to an equal voice in 
Government. Old-world ideals of kings and hereditary rulers 
have no place here. An American citizen is a sovereign and 
has no superior. His officials from the highest to the lowest— 
from President to constable—are not his rulers but are his 
servants. In this thought and by ever keeping it as a light 
for our feet may we be true to the course of liberty. Once shall 
we lose this faith of freemen then will we soon be shorn of all 
the precious privileges of self-government. 

Subjects of foreign powers under their worn-out systems owe 
loyalty to kings. Free Americans owe loyalty to country, not 
to officials of high or low degree. Officials are mere servants, 
but are to be respected and supported when faithfully perform- 
ing the work of their masters—the people. When in this great 
democracy officials of high position are obeyed as masters by the 
people, then indeed will we have come upon unworthy times. 

‘This war is the people’s war. It is not the war of Congress 
nor of the President. If it was not entered into in obedience to 
the will of the people, then were Congress and President guilty 
of usurpation and moral wrong? It is the people’s war. They 
must furnish the men and the money. They have the right to 
direct its course and to decide on the terms of peace. The 
people must not be kept in ignorance. They have the right to 
be informed of all facts known to the Government which to dis- 
close will not benefit the enemy. They should be consulted in 
carrying on the war. Let no man nor set of men dare to an 
action which may affect the fufture of our country without con- 
sulting the people, its rightful rulers. Free speech and free 
press as guaranteed by the Constitution must be preserved. The 
people must be given information so that they may carry on 
their business of governing themselves intelligently. No excuse 


of war necessity must be made for withholding knowledge which 
the people are entitled to receive. 


‘the direction of the people’s Representatives in Congress. 
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This is the people’s war and they are entitled to conduct jt 
as they please. They have the moral and constitutional right +, 
know all the facts connected with it. Officials can not with. 
hold such facts without violating their oaths of office. NN; 
papers have the high moral duty imposed upon them to kee; 
the people honestly informed. Only a dastard and unwort 
press will color facts in this time of the Nation’s peril in 
der to satisfy personal grudges and political schemes. 

We have recently heard much from sources of doubtful pa: 
otism, of standing by the President. Chiefly this has come fr 
unworthy newspapers who were standing by the Presi 
merely because they and the greedy interests for which ¢! 
speak are trying to use the President for their selfish purpose. 
It is “stand by the President” when it suits them and tly 
schemes, but no such slogan is heard when the President favo, 
bills to curb the license of the press and to lay war taxes up 
them and the big business interests which they represent. ‘I! 
press is indeed powerful. In a recent pamphlet upon the ; 
ject, Joseph I. C. Clarke, himself an old newspaper editor, says: 

The press appears to be the master of Congress. In all else 
press backed President Wilson, and he succeeded. In the censors! 
they opposed him utterly and he failed. To every Member there se 
to be at least one Beene before which he cowers, and when 
writers of 5,000 papers, daily and weekly, assailed all attempt 
“muzzle the press,” to limit “freedom of speech” and called on 
the gods of the newspaper world to punish anyone denying them 1+) 
right to say what they pleased, about anything, no wonder the (\ 
gress sidestepped. In its haste to purge itself it rejected the wi 


plan of government, and therefore responsible, delimitation of what 
news of the war from what is direct aid to the enemy. 


THIS IS THE PEOPLE’S WAR, 

This is the people’s war and the people rule in Ameri 
Sometimes I fear that they are in turn themselves ruled by | 
newspapers. With an independent and honest press all is wel! 
In the old corrupt days the selfish interests ruled the country 
by big contributions to campaign slush funds. Now, as it seems, 
the same interests are seeking to dominate through contro! o! 
the newspapers. 

This is the people’s war, but the disposition is shown in some 
quarters to suppress free speech in regard to it. It is sought to 
bully the people out of discussing how the war should be carried 
on and what our war aims are. It is said that we must leave 
all this to the President. 

True, the President is Commander in Chief of the Army :ind 
Navy, but under the Constitution his every action is subject to 
Wher 
the people speak through their Representatives it becomes thie 
duty of the President, their servant, to obey. The President is 
merely the instruinent through which the people work their wil! 
in carrying on the war, and it is for the people to decide what 
are to be our war aims, The President is the agent and adyviscr 
of the people. He is in no sense their master. This is not the 
President’s war; its aims are not his aims. Presidents ©: 
and go, good and wise men are they all, but in the end 
fold their hands and molder into dust. Our country must 
die. American ideals and institutions founded upon the equ: 
of man, human liberty, and the right of men to govern tle’ 
selves must not be allowed to perish from off the earth. 

America entered this war in vindication of her na 
honor and dignity. Germany had sunk our ships, destro 
the lives of our people, and had violated American rights. \\: 
did not enter the war as a party tou European quarrels nov | 
further the selfish aims of nations now associated with u 
opposing Germany. We did not enter the war to preserve | 
balance between European powers nor to affect the adjust 
of national boundaries. We fight for America, for our 
interests, and for the security of American rights and digni! 

We war with Germany for the preservation of our nati 
interests alone. We do not fight for the realization of «1 
of political freedom for all mankind. The true American | 
to the interest of America alone. Dreams of world libert) 
sublime; they are fitting for philanthropists and intern«! 
alists; they do not belong to patriots. Patriots can not alin 
to jeopardize the interests of their own country by ide:lis 
meddling with the affairs of other nations. American pat! 
fight for America, for American interests, and for an Amer! 
peace, and do not sacrifice the blood of our people and « 
national hope for a future in the vain pursuit of world den 
racy. 

The world can never be made “safe for democracy”; neve: 
so long as greed and selfishness exist. So long as there is striy- 
ing and competition, never will that justice which is democr: 
be assured. Democracy is not even safe in America; even her: : 
is there oppression, injustice, and cruel wrong. “ Eterna: 
vigilance is the price of liberty.” ‘So long as men are men 4‘! 
the perfect spirit of Christianity has not subdued humanit; 
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liberty and democracy must be manfully defended always and | 


every where. 

This is the people’s war, and theirs is the responsibility 
The people should see to it that the war is carried on efficiently 
and well; that necessary soldiers and money are provided; 
that taxes are laid justly and equitably; that supplies are 
bought at honest prices, and that greedy contractors are not 
permitted to rob the Government. The people must see to it 
that selfish interests do not take advantage of the war period to 
rob the people of their liberty nor to intrench privileged classes 
in positions of oppression and wrong. 

SOLDIERS FOR THE BATTLE LINE, 


The present war has called to arms men in numbers beyond 
the wildest dreams of the past. Our own contribution may run 
to millions of our best and bravest men. We have temporarily 
abandoned our traditional voluntary system. Congress has de- 
cided to raise the necessary soldiers by conscription. I think 
this was a serious mistake. I opposed it as un-American, unnec- 
essary, undemocratic, and unwise. I opposed it as violating a 
sacred principle of human liberty. I knew that the 
behind it were the militarists and the big-business interests who 
desired it not for national defense but in furtherance of their 
own selfish purposes. 

However, conscription is also an accomplished fact. For the 
present war it has become the national policy and the law should 
be obeyed faithfully and in a cheerful spirit. 
law was enacted against the will of the great silent majority 
of our people and without consulting them, I have been proud 
to observe the obedient spirit in which the people have accepted 
the law notwithstanding they were opposed to it, I have been 
especially proud of my own district, where registration for con- 
scription went far beyond all calculations. It is the duty of 
patriots and good citizens to obey a law even though it be 
unjust and oppressive, and our people recognized this principle. 

However, the duty to obey the law does not carry with it 
any obligation not to favor its repeal. The people of the 
country have been put on their guard. They are aroused. They 
submit to conscription for the present war, doing so with the 
knowledge that the militarists and big business interests intend 
to try to make the system permanent, so that after the present 
war is over the system of compulsory military service may be 
perpetuated. 
legitimate means. 


a struggle. I warn the conscriptionists that they have before 


forces | 


The conscription | 


The people are determined to resist this by all | 
They will not give up their liberties without | 


them a bitter struggle with our liberty-loving people before they | 


will be able to make permanent the detestable system of forced 
service, 

The unfairness of conscriptionists is characteristic. They 
realize the weakness of their cause. They realize that the great 
masses of the people are opposed to compulsory military service, 
With characteristic unfairness and intolerance the conscription- 
ists have been unwilling for the opposition to be heard. They 
have attempted to hector and bully those opposed to forced 
military service into silence and by abuse and ridicule to sup- 
press all opposition. For weeks before the measure was acted 
on by Congress the newspapers were full of arguments in favor 
of it, but they printed nothing that any one might say against it. 
The press bullied some Members of Congress who opposed con- 
scription into voting in favor of it, and those whom they could 
not bully they abused beyond measure. 

When Speaker Crark and others who opposed conscription 
distributed their speeches against it among their constituents 
and friends, the newspapers covered them with abuse and pre- 
tended to think that they were seeking to discourage registra- 
tion. The people had the right to read the speeches against 
conscription and to weigh the arguments. Members of Con- 
gress had the right to explain their views. But these rights 
vicious newspapers would have denied. These vicious elements 
knew that every Member of Congress had advised his constitu- 
ents to obey the law, and that there was nothing in their 
Speeches to the contrary. They could not answer the argu- 
ments against conscription, so they resorted to abuse and mis- 
representation. Having misrepresented and falsely criticised 
Members for voting against the measure, the newspapers would 
have denied them the privilege of explaining their views to their 
constituents. 

The people have been very patient and are to be commended 


for their forbearance. The hectoring and bullying efforts of the | 


conscriptionists and their newspapers to put over the odious sys- 
tem of conscription and to suppress all opposition to it has been 
trying to the people. They have also been tried in patience by 
the shouting and flag waving of swashbucklers who never per- 
formed a patriotic act in their lives and are trying to get others 
into the trenches when they have no thought of fighting them- 
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Selves. It is always thus. A few braggarts make the speeches, 
wave the flags, and shout, while quiet and unpretentious patri- 
ots do all the fighting and suffering. 

It is the duty of the people to obey the conscription law, but 
apart from this we must remember that our country is in peril, 
We need soldiers, vast numbers of them. Duty calls, and patri- 
ots must respond to service. Patriots must not allow conscrip- 
tion to dampen their ardor, but should shoulder arms cheerfully 
and gladly because the country needs them, , 

The one great thought that should fill every patriot’s heart is, 
“How may I best serve my country?” If it be as a soldier, 
then it is his high duty to present himself whether he has bee 
conscripted or not. 

MONEY FOR WAR, 

As was said three years ago, this war must be won with silver 
bullets. Money is required. Vast sums of it must be poured out. 
for war now is a competition of machines. The supplying of 
vast armies, the immense quantities of ammunition required, 
the ponderous cannons, aeroplanes, and other mechanical appli 
ances cause war expenses to mount quickly into billions. The 
total war expenses of all the nations to this time is estimated 
at over $125,000,000,000. It is said that our own expense for 
the first year will reach $8,000,000.000. 

The problem of statesmen is to raise the necessary money to 
carry on the war. The money must be raised in the wisest way, 
in the way whieh will prove least harmful to our national fu- 
ture. The big business and financial interests have insisted 
that the money for the war should be raised by bond issues, 
arguing that as the present generation must fight the war future 


generations should pay for it. They have assumed that the 
men who do the fighting are the same that would pay the 


taxes, when the fact is that the big interests who ought to pay 
the taxes are not to be found fighting in the ranks. The fighting 
will be left largely to the great mass of the people, and captains 
of industry and finance will continue to serve as heretofore in 
their easy chairs and luxuriously furnished offices. It would 
be monstrous that our soldiers should come back maimed and 
crippled from foreign battle fields to find that grievous burdens 
of taxation had been laid upon their shoulders in thelr absence 
Future generations will have their own burdens to bear. Let 
us not destroy them in advance with a vast bonded debt. 

President Wilson in his war message urged that the money 
for the war should be raised largely from taxation so as to 
protect the people against the hardships of the inflation of 
values produced by bond issues. Large bond issues inevitably 
cause a great rise in prices by the reduction of the purchasing 
power of money. The bonds are used as a basis of credit and 
the effect is similar as though actual ¢urrency had been put 
in circulation, so that money is greatly cheapened temporarily. 
The rise in cost of the necessaries of life is due in many in- 
stances to speculation, extortion, and hoarding, but, generally 
speaking, it is due to the influx of European gold paid for war 
supplies and the flotation in this country of several billions of 
bonds and securities from Europe and the increase of more than 
$1,000,000,000 in our circulation which has resulted. Our per 
capita circulation is greater to-day than ever in our history, 
and the issue of our own bonds will greatly increase it. Prices 
will continue to rise. Of course the price of labor will rise last 
and least, so that much hardship and suffering must ensue. 
The only way to curb this is by taxation, which will restrain 
speculation and wildcat enterprises, will curb investments and 
preserve the equilibrium of business. This was the idea th: 
the President put forward in his message. 

SLACKERS OF GREAT WEALTH. 


“ 


But the big, selfish interests have not been willing to “stand 
by the President ” in this respect. They want the opportunity to 
invest their money in Government bonds. sig financiers have 
eyen .prided themselyes on buying liberty bonds. “ Enlist 
buy a bond” was the slogan used. The president of the big- 
gest bank in America said in the course of the bond-selling 
campaign that the man who bought bonds was as much a patriot 
as though he had enlisted as a soldier. A patriot at 34 po 
cent in nontaxable bonds—an investment, in an absolutely safe 
loan, equivalent in most communities to 6 per cent! Of course 
we had to sell the bonds, and men should have bought them, 
but the buying was a very cheap form of patriotism, not worth 
boasting about. 

The selfish interests oppose the President’s plan because the 
do not want to pay taxes on incomes and the swollen profits 
are making. They are now making the fight of their 
lives in Congress to keep down taxes on incomes and profits. 
The total levy recommended by the Senate committee 1s only 
$532,000,000 on incomes and $523,000,000 on profits. The com- 
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mittee proposes to tax tea, sugar, and coffee, $86,000,000; to- | nary freight shipped by rail is $2.25 per hundred pounds, and 
haceo, $56,000,000; and other necessaries of life, $50,000,000; | if sent by express is $10.50. One hundréd pounds of newspapers 
und to raise $50,000,000 by increasing letter postage to 3 cents | carried from Boston to San Francisco costs the publisher $1, 
and the poor man's postal cards to 2 cents. In short, they want | but 100 pounds of letters sent by the people cost them $32. A 
the common people to pay a large share of the war cost by taxes | publisher may send a magazine to a subscriber at 1 cent per 
on the necessaries of life and things that common people use. pound. If the subscriber desires to return the magazine to the 
The selfish interests have the stage carefully set. They have | publisher he is required to pay 4 cents per pound in order 
carried on a propaganda over the country through their news- | to do so. 
paper organs and otherwise to create public opinion in favor of A publisher sends 100 pounds of newspapers from Boston to 
ther views. They have insisted that “business should not be | San Francisco for $1. This service actually costs the Govern- 
hampered,” as though business would be hampered by a tax on | ment about $15 for transportation alone, yet when the news- 
the incomes of the rich and by taking a part of the vast profits | papers reach the post office they must be handled by clerks and 
that contractors and munitions makers are making out of the | distributed through carriers—additienal serviee, which costs 
war. These are some of the profits which the war-contracting | about one-fourth of a cent for each paper handled. It is practi- 
corporations are making: cally as much trouble to carry a newspaper through the mail 
Profits of war contractors. and deliver it as a letter, yet the publisher pays 1 cent per 
, eae en pound and the letter writer 32 cents per pound. 


















Company. 1916 | 1914 The publishers attempt to justify the rank diserimination 
, ; _ Te ccaianigia cutageateck Spett aet = At eneeS _._.__...| in their favor by claiming that the Government should en- 
eral i de $10,901, 669 | $1,450,357 | courage newspapers for the education of the people. No printed 
American Locomotive Co -...---| 10,769,429 | 2,076,127 | Matter has the same educational value as the same weight 
Bethlehem Steel Corp y = 5,590,020 | in a letter. To write a letter or to receive one is of more 
ah. eee 25, 433,073 | 1,960,990 educational value than several times the letter’s weight in 
Crucible Steel Co. of America 13, 223,655 | 1,015,039 printed matter. Besides, magazines and newspapers average 
aa } st agnio kn Fa shs papas tanhasscaaoorensnmicaeT oo $ oe | more than half advertisements. Some of them are seven-eig)it!s 
Geneva Mivaitle Onno eae | ee ae | advertisements, and are run purely for advertising purposes. 
FITIES SE OM, «00 0 mo veocneysenrnorercsecorevecens+s 16, 658,873 | 1,247,255 | Advertising has little, If any, educational value. Besides, if we 
neem aewee Potent bese vate teeeereeeeeweeens | oe | 1,652,444 | are to pay a newspaper subsidy for educational purpeses, why 
Republic Steel & Iron Co... -_. aia ‘|| 14,780,163 | 1,028,748 | Should we not allow the newspaper remailed at the same rate? 
Scoville Manufacturing Co... . 13, 403, 462 456,995 | Why charge the publisher one-fourth of what everyone else lias 
United States Steel C ation... 271, 531, 730 | 23, 496, 768 


to pay for mailing the same matter? 


American Smelting & Refiming Co...-. 22-222. 2.2222....2..| 23,252,248 | 9, 271, 505 : cs 
Ameriean Sugar Refining Coe eee Se eee ae 11,455,107 | 4) 455;490 Schoelbooks are carried by pareels pest. The rate for 6 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. .............0sssceeeveserees 57, 961, 534 | 8,789,588 | miles is 5 cents for the first pound, and, carried from Boston 
Seen sss ttertnebn tit iosiesvievnessonaervetenseus Fe ou | 7 300-888 | to San Francisco, the rate for 1 pound would be 12 times the 
te ee ee a ee 527,948 | 2,992,299 | newspaper rate. Surely schoolbooks have as much educational 
General MOtors CO... -.......-2--2eeeereeeeeeeeceeeeree ree! 5, 789, 1,249,733 | value as advertisement-padded newspapers. 

Seneede emmeetemention. .. +evested] ae | ner I believe in a free press as a matter of principle. I be- 
Nevada Consolidated Copper Co a 5 i, 470,372 | lieve that newspapers should be permitted to print what they 
Hey tee ; mepeoetin.. ares 2 Sasson choose without censorship and be subject only to prosecution 
Seated ee renter ean 0,058,338 | for libel and for disclosing military secrets in time of war. 
Standard Ci Co. é ene... MOREL LAL ALY BES. +e But publishers are in business for private profit; they are not 
Standard Oil Co. of New York.........-----+-----2eeee00es 7,735,919 | philanthropists. There should be no diserimination in their 
SG ce ce ad ear eae Sissgr | favor. They should not be subsidized out of the Public Treas- 
RN i ne a nie on ae hee cena note 2,264,911 | ury. Recently it has seemed that many of the news rs are 
mi . Y y 

Ey nen f scatenn wenieereg~aeseraarers §, 001,538 | of doubtful public valne and are largely engaged in promoting 
Westen Cm on Telegraph Co... 5,371,395 | the selfish and illegitimate advantage of financial and business 
Calumet & Arizona Mining Co,. , 156,835 | 3,215,62% | interests, or are vehicles of dishonest political propaganda and 


of the private maiice of their owners. Still, I have thought 
that the remedy for such evil conditions is not by censorship or 
suppression, but by training the people to distrust dishonest 
crities and editors. 

It seenis outrageous that unworthy agencies of public infor- 
mation should expect aid from the Public Treasury to carry on 


The total of 37 leading corporations for 1914 was $67,034,364. 
The same concerns in 1916 made net profits of $851,093,509, an 
increase of $784,019,145. This shows why war contractors love 
war. During 1917 their profits will perhaps be doubled. It is 
said that the United States Steel Corporation, which earned 
only $23,496,768 in 1914, is earning net profits at the yearly ; their foul work. Owners of newspapers should have the right to 
rate of $474,000,000 for 1917. carry on a propaganda for their selfish purposes, but their 

It seems fundamental to me that there should be no profits in | scheming should be at their own expense, and they shoul! be 
war; that neither financiers nor war contractors should be required to pay out of their own pockets the cost of distributing 
allowed to make money out of their country’s misfortune and | their sheets. 
from human misery and suffering. Men are being conscripted | We need moncy for the war. The first step is to cheke off the 
for the war. Why should not profits and incomes also be con- | grafters. I can think of no better place to begin than with the 
scripted? What moral right is there in big business concerns publishers. We should increase their rates so as to require 
piling up swollen fortunes while the country is being bank- | them to pay the actual cost of the service rendered them and 
rupted and bled white? This war should be paid for by those | thereby save $90,000,000 every year. 
who are able to pay, by those who make a profit from it. They | The publishers strenuously object to the increase in their 
should not be permiited to come out richer than they went in, | postage rates. They have nothing to say in opposition to the 
while the plain people come out decimated, starving, and im- | increase in letter postage. ‘They have failed to mention the 
poverished. proposal to increase the common postal card to 2 cents. Letters 

I lay down as fair and honest principles of taxation applicable | are now being carried at a profit to the Government. Yet tlic 
alike to peace and war that these who benefit by government | proposal is to increase letter postage to 3 cents, so that every 
should pay for it in proportion as they are benefited and ac- | time a letter is mailed the writer must pay 2 cents more than 
cording to their ability to pay. Taxes should not be laid on | the cost of carrying it in order that some publisher may be 
the necessaries of life until all other subjects of taxation have | enabled to send his newspaper through the mails at 1 cent “ 
been exhausted. Taxes laid upon necessaries which are used | pound. If we are to give the publishers a subsidy, it should be 
by all are per capita taxes of which each citizen pays a nearly | done frankly and not by subterfuge. It should he paid out of 
equal amount. Such taxes are unjust, because under them the | the Public Treasury, and the letter writers of the country 
benefits of government derived do not relate to the share of | should not be forced to stand the expense. 
its burdens which is imposed upon the citizen. THE BOYS ARE. MARCHING. 


C8NS HRS Shscuane. The boys are marching, the bands are playing, and the starry 
Newspapers and periodicals in this country receive a subsidy | flag is waving alt over the land. American valor and patriotism 
from the Government of $90,000,000 annually. This immense | is again being brought to the test. The respemse comes from 
sum is donated to them through the Postal System by which the | every plain and valley. Men are recruiting, notices of conscrip- 
second-class postage rate is fixed at 1 cent per pound, when it | tion are being sent out, mothers sit white faced and helpless, 
netually costs the Government 6 cents per pound to carry it. and young men are girding themselves fer service. Soon they 
Publishers may send their publications from Boston to San | will be assembled in vast camps and soon thousands of them 
Francisco at $1 per hundred pounds, whereas the rate on ordi- | will be arrayed on European battle fields, 
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It is sweet to serve one’s country, to go forth with the con- 
sciousness of the performance of a high duty, to take up the 
challenge in defense of liberty and justice. It is sweet to 
serve—even to die—for one’s country, to embark in a just 
cause upon the great adventure, s 

Our boys are marching. They are putting on their uniforms, 
they are burnishing their arms, their hearts are flaming with 
the passion of patriotism. In my soul I envy them. 
that I might recall the days of my young manhood’s strength 
and enthusiasm so that I might take my place beside them. 
I envy our brave boys who go into the field of battle. God 
grant that peace and victory may soon be ours, that our soldiers 
may return unscathed, and that loved ones may be reunited. 
God grant thet this may be the last war, and that out of it 
mankind may learn some saner, juster way to settle differences 
and conflicting interests than by an appeal to arms. 
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In true Hovse or Representatives, 
Thursday, May 10, 1917. 


The House in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
had under consideration the bill (H. R. 4280) to provide revenue to de- 
fray war expenses, and for other purposes. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I hope no one will interrupt 


After that I will be glad to be interrupted and answer questions. 

Mr, Chairman and gentleman, on April 13 the Ways and Means 
Committee offered for the consideration of this House a bill 
making at one time the most stupendous bond authorization 
in the history of the world. To-day we propose a bill that 
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tee on Ways and Means met—Democrats, Republicans, and Pro- 
gressives—there at once appeared, in thought and word and act, 
but one aim, one aspiration, one effort—to prepare a bill for the 
consideration of the Congress which in their patriotic juagmeut 
was the wisest, the most just, and the least burdensome to the 
American people, in order to raise 1 ormous amouut of 
money. I shall enjoy the 
mittee conferences, of weeks of labor, there was vestige 
of partisanship, [Applause.] Partyism was ec! by patriot- 
ism. In the many votes taken in the committee there was not 
a single instance in which the Republicans lined up on one side 
and the Democrats on the other. The vote 
the conscience and judgment of each man, and in every vot 
cast there were Republicans and Democrats either sick 
[Applause.] Not one word was spoken, not one sentiment ut 
tered, not one act done that even suggested that members of 
opposite parties were sitting around the table. [Applause.]} 

Another thing, gentlemen, I will never forget, inasmuch as 
it is so contrary to my experience in helping to frame and cor 
sider revenue measures in the House, that not a man on that 
committee—Republican, Democrat, or Progressive, though some 
of us thought this or that tax was too high or too low—even 
hinted that this or that tax would bring disaster to his dis- 
trict or his State or to the industries of his State or district, a1 
therefore should not be imposed. [Applause.] 

Not one asked or sought to take this or that tax off because 
it fell upon the people of his State or his district or the indus- 
tries of his State or district. I trust that the example of patriotic 
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| aim and effort of the Ways and Means Committee, of men of all 


| consideration of this bill and the vote upon it. 


raises more additional taxes than any bill that has ever been | 


presented to any legislative body on earth. This bill, if passed, 
will produce more revenue by five times than any revenue bill 
ever presented to the American Congress. 

Iwas delighted to observe that when the big bond-issue bill of 


April 13 was voted on every Member casting a vote voted for it. | 


{t was unanimous. 


It was courageous in Members of the House; | 


it was patriotic in them to impose upon their children and their | 


children’s children a burden of billions of dollars. 
tlemen of the House, when we vote on this bill which imposes a 
burden, not upon our children but upon us, who declared the 
war and who are to wage the war, that we will show the same 
sacrificial spirit and the same courage. [Applause.] It is not 
a time, my friends, for a man to say this bill taxes an industry 


in his district or in his State; it is not a time to say that these | 


taxes will destroy this industry or that industry ; it is not a time 
for the American patriot to think of self. His first and only 
thought should be, How can I best serve my country in this 
hour of her trial. [Applause.] It is not for the man who goes 
out to the front to meet the bayonets and the guns of the enemy 
to reason why. It is for him to obey and go. 
the call of country a million and more of the best young men 
of this country will sooner or later face the enemy’s guns. No 


In obedience to | 


I trust, gen- | 


parties on that committee, will be emulated in this House in the 
[ Applause. ] 


This bill does not suit me in every particular. IT presume that 


; : ; os 5 errupt | if Congress would authorize each individual in the House to 
me until I ean give somewhat of a bird’s-eye view of this bill. | 


go out and take weeks of time for investigation, as we have 
done, and bring back a bill for the consideration of the House, 
to raise $1,800,000,000, that not one would write a bill exactly 
like this; each would write a different bill, I did not want 
all of the things in this bill which are in it. I wanted some 
things to go into the bill which are not in it. I thought some of 
the taxes were too high, some too low. Every man on the com- 
mittee had his ideas about this or that. This bill is not the in- 
dividual thought of any one man, but, sitting around the table 
with the facts before us, with the results of our study and in- 
vestigation, after thrashing out the pros and cons on every 
proposition that was submitted, this bill is the resultant product 
of the most diligent investigation, of the best wisdom, of the best 
judgment, of the best patriotism, of the 
and Means Committee. [Applause.] It not a Democratic 
bill, nor is it a Republican bill. Republicans, Democrats, and 
Progressives equally are responsible for it. 

There is hardly a title or section or paragraph or item in this 
bill that in ordinary times of peace would not be a cruel injus- 
tice upon the people of the United States. There is hardly a 
title or section or paragraph or item in this bill that I would 
vote for in ordinary times. This bill can only be justified by 
the hard and inexorable necessities of war. 

Every dollar of the $1,800,000,000 proposed to be raised by this 


on 


“3 members of the Ways 


Is 


measure is absolutely necessary. The administration tells us, 
the Secretary of the Treasury tells us, our knowledge of con- 
ditions convince us, that the financial needs of the Treasurys 
| demand that we raise that amount by new taxes. My fear i- 
that while the administration says that we need for the remain 
der of this fiscal year and for the next fisenl venir to meet war 


man who has to pay a dollar of the tax in this bill who remains | 


home while the boys are at the front should protest against it. 
[ Applause. ] 

As the young men of this country are willing to sacrifice all 
profit, all business, all career, and offer up their lives, every 
taxpayer, if he be a patriot, ought to be willing to sacrifice at 
Jeast a part of his profits and to offer to his country his dollar. 
[Applause.] If we can sacrifice our sons and our sons can sacri- 


fice their lives, the true American who remains at home and | is to be loaned to the allies and $2,000,000,000 to help defray our 


risks not his life ought to be happy to say, “I will pay my part— 


| expenses $3,800,000,000, that we will need 1 


| $2,000,000,000 by bonds. 


take all my profits if necessary—to defend my country and main- | 


tain her cause.” [Applause.] 
will not be a man ia the House who will get on this floor and 
complain that this bill is taxing his State or his district or his 
industry. [Applause.] The Government is going to conscript 
my State and my district. It will conscript your State and your 
district. The boys who are going to ft? conscripted have a 
right to demand that American statesmenship shall conscript 
the dollar to sustain them in the field while fighting for the flag. 
[Applause.] One of the most delightful observations of my 


Mr, Chairman, I hope that there | 


life in Congress, one of the happiest reflections upon my retire- | 


ment from Congress, is that when the 23 members of the commit- 


wearer SO 000000 000 
before the end of the next fiscal verr. 

Some say, “ Why not raise the necessary funds t 
war by bonds?” 
000,000 necessary 


© finance the 
Why, gentlemen, we are raising of that $3,800,- 

for war for the next fiscal year 
We authorized in our bill of April 13 
the issuance of $5,000,000,000 of bonds, $3,000,000,006 of which 


eXpenses 


owh enormous war expenses. 

If I were to put, or attempt to put, all the burden of financing 
this war, by authorizing tremendous issues of bonds, upon my 
children and my children’s children—to make them finance a 
fight in which I engage—I would condemn myself as a miserable 


coward. [Applause.] This is our fight, and we ought to be 
willing at least to help pay for it. [Applause.] 
If we could, we should defray the whole expense by taxes, 


If able, this is the manly, patriotic thing, but perhaps we are 
not able to do this. Probably it would not be unfair to put upon 
posterity half the burden. We of this generation should at least 
bear the other half. If I consent to put half of if upon my pos- 


terity, I should be willing to go into my pocket and pay my sbare 
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of the other half as long as this war lasts, and that ought to be 
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were absolute necessities of the people. We discovered tha 


the patriotic impulse of every man in this House and in this | golf sticks—what do you call them?—golf equipments, has 


country. [Applause.] 


balls, tennis rackets, fishing poles, perfumery, powder puffs. 


Your children and mine had nothing to do with bringing on | and Coca-Cola were prime requirements of human existence 


this war. They had no vote on it. Many who will have to 
puy the bonds are yet unborn. We have spoken for them. 
would be unjust and cruel and cowardly to shift upon them 
the burden of a single dollar more than was absolutely neces- 
sary. They will have troubles and obligations of their own to 
meet and finance. We ought not to transfer to them a single 
obligation which we ourselves are able to meet. 

The taxes proposed are enormous. They are going to be hard 
to bear, but not a tax in the bill will cripple a single industry 
nor will it seriously embarrass a single individual. 

In framing this measure we concluded that about half of the 
taxes should be collected from incomes and profits; that the 
other half should be collected from the people generally, dis- 
tributed so that all would pay some, and that in the general 
consumption tax we should collect as much as possible from 
luxuries and semiluxuries in erder to lighten the tax on neces- 
sities. This is the policy we pursued in framing the bill before 
you. 

In the preparation of this bill to raise money to sustain the 
Government in the mightiest undertaking and struggle of its 
life, I have been surprised and amazed to observe that there 
have been, by a hundred times, more protests and more complaints 
against taxation from men throughout the United States, from 
every class of people who are to be taxed in this bill, and found 
more unwillingness to pay than I ever heard or observed during 
the preparation of the many revenue bills in peace times 
which I have assisted in framing. 

If one-tenth of what has been told us by the men who and 
whose industries will in the first instance pay these taxes is 
true, instead of raising $1,800,000,000, we will not raise $100,000. 
There is hardly ah item in the bill that has not been protested 
and condemned as bankrupting and disastrous to them and their 
business. We are told that we will collect nothing from excess 
profits and nothing from income tax, because the bill will de- 
stroy all sources of income and profits. So, gentlemen, when men 
from your district and from your State write and tell you that 
this or that tax is going to ruin their industry and destroy them, 
you should know beforehand that every man who is taxed in the 
bill has already written and wired us, and some of them came 
to Washington and told us the same thing. [Laughter.] They 
are all willing to fight this war out if somebody else will do the 
fighting. They are all willing to pay for the war if somebody 
else will do the paying. 

But, gentlemen, we have caught everybody in the United 
States [laughter], and I will tell you how we got them. Gentle- 
inen would come into my office and into the offices of other Mem- 
bers to show us how we could raise every dollar of tax needed 
by “putting it on the other fellow,” and as soon as he left our 
office the other fellow would come in and show us how to raise 
it by “ putting it on him,” and so we put it on the other fellow 
and on him, too. [Laughter.] 

As I said a moment ago, the committee thought it the wise 
policy, as it would be the least burdensome, to collect about 
half of the required amount, $1,800,000,000, from incomes and 
pre‘its and the other half from a general consumption tax; that 
of the general consumption tax we should colleet as much as 
possible from luxuries and semiluxuries before levying on the 
necessities. 

Pursuing this policy, the bill levies on ineomes of individuals 
and corporations, in addition to the income tax under existing law. 
in round numbers, $641,000,000, and on excess profits, in addi- 
tion to the excess-profits tax under existing law, $200,000,000 and 
about $6,000,000 additional on estates or inheritances for the first 
year, making $847,000,000. We raise about $420,000,000 from 
iuxuries and semiluxuries, such as liquors, wines, soft drinks, 
miunufactures of tobacco, and admissions to theaters, circuses, 
moving-picture shows, baseball games, and other places where ad- 
mission charges are made ; sporting goods, jewelry, musical instru- 
meuts, pleasure boats, and automobiles, and so forth. [Applause.] 

I wish to remind my friends from Michigan, Mr. Doremus and 
Mr. Keiiey, of my happiness to know that automobiles are neces- 
sities down in my district and State. I have wires and letters 
from my people informing me that an automobile is an abso- 
lute necessity and no longer a luxury. [Laughter.] We use 
them in our business. We use them to go to chureh, and to 
picnics, and to baseballs, and to theaters. [Laughter.] 

- I did not know until we were preparing this bill that life— 
human existence—had so many requirements. Strenuous at- 
tempts were made to convince us that everything proposed to 
be taxed, from a glass ef beer or cigarette to a racing yacht, 
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[laughter], and it was mighty hard to lay the finger of taxation 
upon them, but we did so—reluctantly. [Laughter.} 

The remaining amount, about $550,000,000, we collect from ih, 
general necessities of the people. No man could justify his 
vote for such taxes except by the necessities of war. These in- 
clude a tax on passenger tickets; freight and express bills; light 
heat, and telephone service bills; fire and life insurance; stamp 
tax on deeds, notes, and other instruments and documents. They 
include also the tariff provision of a 10 per cent ad valorem duty 
on all articles on the free list and a 10 per cent additional duty, 
on all dutiable articles imported. 

Now, gentlemen, with your permission and patience, I wi)! 
proceed to explain the bill more in detail. But first let me say, 
and you should bear it in mind, that the tax in the pending 
measure on incomes, exeess profits, estates, or inheritances, 91) 
on articles now taxed is in addition to the tax imposed by exis: 
ing laws, and such laws remain undisturbed. 

TITLE I, 

This title provides for a war tax on incomes. 
pretty big increases over the present income tax. Such increas: 
will produce, in round numbers, $533,000,000. This, remembe: 
is in addition to the amount now being raised by the presei| 
income-tax law, which for this fiscal year will reach approxi 
mately $330,000,000. We have lowered the exemption and in 
creased the normal tax by 2 per cent, and the 2 per cent rate 
applies to corporations and individuals alike. We lowered the 
exemptions of single persons from $3,000 to $1,000, and married 
persons from $4,000 to $2,000. The additional 2 per cent we 
put on catches the single man who has an income of more thai 
$1,000, and the married man who has an income of over $2,000. 
Now, in all cases of married and single persons who pay on in- 
comes under existing law, they will have to pay by virtue of 
lowering of the exemption $40 more. The surtaxes or adii- 
tional taxes we have placed pretty high. I am called sometimes, 
by the ultraconservative, a radical. But I had to balk and hesi- 
tate a little at some of the increases. Compelled to raise the 
enormous amount of money, we had to greatly increase the sur- 
tax rates, and especially was this so in the case of the larger 
incomes. 

The surtax, or, as it is called by the law, the additional tax, 
under the present law begins at $20,000 then rises between $40,000 
and $60,000, $60,000 and $80,0000, and so forth. In this bill we 
begin the surtax or the additional tax at $5,000. On the income 
between $5,000 and $7,500 the rate is 1 per cent additional. That 
is going to eatch all of you gentlemen. From $7,500 to $10,000. 
2 per cent. From $10,000 to $12,500, 3 per cent; from $12.50) 
to $15,000, 4 per cent; from $15,000 to $20,000, 5 per cent. 

From $20,000 and up we keep the brackets that we have under 
the present law. The additional tax on incomes from $20), 
up to $40,000 is 6 per cent; from $40,000 to $60,000, 8 per cent: 
from $60,000 to $80,000, 11 per cent; from $80,000 to $100,000 
14 per cent; from $100,000 to $150,000, 17 per cent; from $15"),- 
000, to $200,000, 20 per cent ; $200,000 to $250,000, 24 per cent: 
$250,000 to $300,000, 27 per cent; $800,000 to $500,000, 30 px 
cent; and on the amount which exceeds $500,000, 33 per cen 
These rates are in addition to the present law. So that on i: 
comes of over $1,000,000 one pays a total tax under the pres 
income tax and the tax in this bill, ranging from 40 to 50 per 
eent of the total income aceording to the size of the incon 
fApplause.} I shall presently give tables showing the ral 
respectively, under the present law and under this bill. 

These are mighty hard and high. I know one gentleman in |! 
country who has an income of $20,000,000 or more. To t:! 
about $10,000,000 from that fellow out of his twenty millions 
struck me at first blush as being so eruel and unjust that ! 
could hardly stand it. But after it was determined upon, 
flecting on it over night, I thought to myself, why can not thi! 
gentleman struggle along without wearing patches on his trouse 
or having his shoes half-soled on the $10,000,000 a year we leas: 
him? [Laughter.] But the country needed the money, and 
are not going to drive him out of business—not one of thir 
taxes is going to crush anyone, or cripple any business. 

I said awhile ago that everybody in this country had 0 
tested or would protest against paying more taxes, but I wi: 
mistaken. There is a group that I never heard of before, tlia! 
I never dreamed existed, for I did not believe that it was pos 
sible that there was any human being in America who wanite:! 
to pay taxes and more taxes than the law made him pay; )u' 
one day Keatrxe, of Colorado, came to me and said, “ Kites. 
will your subcommittee just hear half a dozen gentlemen for 
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me?” I said that we were not having any hearings, and he 
said, “ Now, you never heard anything like this before.” I 
asked him what it was and he said, “I have some gentlemen 
down here whose incomes are $100,000 and over and they want 
to come before your committee and advocate a bill to tax them 
gradually just as you have up to $100,000, and then to tax 98 
per cent of all over $100,000—make them give up all, because 
they take the position that during this war, when the life and 
honor of the Republic are at stake, no man ought to have an 
income of more than $100,000 a year.” [Applause.] Well, I 
looked at KEATING, looked him right in the eye. I always knew 
that he had his own ideas about things [laughter] and I said 
to myself, “ What’s the matter with him?” Of course I could 
not believe it, and just to show you how a man’s imagination 
will work I looked at him a second time and I imagined that 
IT observed a very peculiar look in his eye. [Laughter.] But 
he assured me that they were all right and that he was all 
right. [Laughter.] He brought those gentlemen to the sub- 
committee and I looked at them. I had enough faith in what 
KEATING said to believe that possibly they might be sincere. 
They eame before our committee, and Keratine rose and told 
what they were there for, what they were going to advocate. 
I was not satisfied even then. I said, “ Gentlemen, I never saw 
you before, but I would like to know whether you have been 
examined by an alienist before you came in here.” [Laughter.] 
I did not think that such men existed in this world. 

Mr. Scripps, the great magazine and newspaper man, sent his 
son here to represent him, and I understand that his yearly in- 
come is something like $300,000 or more. He advocated a gradu- 
ated tax up to $100,000 and the taking of all over $100,000. Sev- 
eral more with incomes of $100,000 and upward favored the 
same policy. I have received over 250 telegrams and letters 
from all portions of the United States advocating that proposi- 
tion. I do not say that all of the 250 people who sent the tele- 
grams and letters are people whose incomes are in excess of 
$100,000, but I have letters from many men whose incomes are 
largely in excess of $100,000 advocating that very proposition. 
I was and am convinced that they were absolutely sincere and 
in earnest. When they finished I could not help from saying, 
“Gentlemen, I am not going to let anybody be more patriotic 
and more self-sacrificing than I am, and I am going to be more 
self-sacrificing and more patriotic than you are, for I am going to 
make the proposition to give all of my income over $100,000 to 
the Government without a law to force me to doit.” [Laughter.] 

Gentlemen, the income-tax rates in this bill seem mighty high, 
mighty hard, but if every man who pays the income tax, every 
man who pays the excess-profits tax, every man who pays a 
dollar of tax under this bill feels that it is a hardship he ought 
also to understand that the boys and the mothers and fathers of 
the boys who are going to fight for their country are going to 
endure a thousand times more hardships. [Applause.] Every- 
one in this country will have to bear the severe burdens of war. 
Every patriot, rich and poor, should realize that he must make 
sacrifices. The high cost of food and fuel will bring distress 
and suffering to millions of our people. There are many long 
nights and days of sobs and sorrows ahead for the parents in 
this country. The men who must sustain the Government by 
taxes must understand that they must endure these hardships 
in dollars and cents while the others are enduring hardships in 
tears and stress and blood. [Applause.] 

We will collect from the additional income tax proposed in 
this bill about $641,000,000. Included in this amount is what is 
called by some a retroactive income tax, which will yield about 
$108,000,000. But this is not a retroactive tax. Here is the 
only thing we do. The Government needs the money. We 
knew that 1916 was the most prosperous year in the history 
of the Government. The Government needed the money by 
September 15, and so we simply levied an additional tax 
equivalent to 334 per cent of the tax due June 15, 1917, from 
the incomes received or accruing during the calendar year 1916, 
that extra tax to be paid on or before September 15, 1917. 
That is no more retroactive than the present law. The tax on 
incomes for the year 1916 was not due until June 15, 1917. 
We levy on the same income of individuals and corporations 
received in 1916 an amount equal .to one-third of that tax in 
addition and have it paid by September 15, 1917, instead of 
by June 15, 1917. Let me illustrate: Suppose one’s tax on his 
income received in the calendar year 1916, which is due June 
15, 1917, is $75. All that we ask him to do in this so-called 
retroactive tax is to pay just one-third of that amount—that is, 
$25—in addition, and to pay it by September 15. If his in- 
come tax is $600, payable June 15, 1917, he would have te pay 
one-third of that amount additional—that is, $200—and pay it 
by September 15. That is not retroactive. The present law 
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collects in each current year the tax on incomes received the 
preceding calendar year. That tax is paid out of incomes or 
money received during the current year and charged up to the 
eurrent year’s expense. When the income-tax law was passed, 
in October, 1913, it levied on the whole income of the year 
1913, beginning March 1, 1913, when the income-tax amendment 


to the Constitution became effective. The present income-tax 
law was approved September 8, 1916. It increased the thea 
existing rate of the normal tax from 1 to 2 per cent. It im- 


posed this additional tax on the income for the whole year of 
1916. It related back to January 1, 1916, though not passed 
until September 8, 1916. 

So instead of increasing the normal tax 1 per cent over what 
is now proposed and let it remain and pay it next year and each 
year thereafter we assess an additional tax on incomes of 1916 
payable September 15, 1917, of $108,000,000. That is 
hardship. 

Gentlemen, do not get it into your heads that it is wrong or 
an injustice to add this one-third to the income tax due in June. 
It is easy to pay. It is easier to pay now than it will be in the 
future. 

I will give you an illustration of the small fellow. Take a 
small fellow like me. I will pay nearly five times more income 
tax under this provision we report—and I favor it—than I will 
this year. I will pay more income tax under this bill we report 
than I pay in State taxes, county taxes, city taxes, school taxes, 
and road taxes combined, and I am willing to bear that bur- 
den. I am willing to pay still five times more than that without 
a kick or a protest whenever the Government needs it. 

I think Great Britain started out with 3 per cent. Great 
Britain’s normal income tax is 25 per cent. If we levied 25 
per cent on our incomes on the exemption basis of this bill, we 
would raise $3,000,000,000 on incomes alone—nearly twice 
much as we raise by the entire bill. 

The present law imposes the following additional tax rates 
upon net incomes of individuals, and these are untouched by the 
bill now presented and remain as they now are: 


not 


as 


One per cent additional on incomes over $20,000 and not exceeding 
$40,000. 
Two per cent additional on incomes over $40,000 and not exceeding 


$60,000. 
Three per cent addditional on incomes over $60,000 an: 
$80,000. 


not exceeding 


Four per cent additional on incomes over $80,000 and not exceeding 
$100,000 

Five per cent additional on incomes over $100,000 and not exceeding 
$150,000. 

Six per cent additional on incomes over $150,000 and not exceeding 


$200,000. 

Seven per cent additional on incomes over $200,000 and 
$250,000. 

Right per cent additional on incomes over $250,000 
$300,000. 

Nine per cent additional on incomes over $300,000 
$500,000. 

Ten per cent additional on incomes over $500,000 
$1,000,000. 

Eleven per cent additional on incomes over $1,000,000 and not ex- 
ceeding $1,500,000. 

Twelve per cent additional on incomes over $1,500,000 and not ex- 
ceeding $2,000,000. 

Thirteen per cent additional on incomes over $2,000,000. 


The proposed bill imposes the following additional tax rates— 


not exceeding 
and nét exceeding 
and not exceeding 


and not exceeding 


in addition to those now imposed by law just recited—upon net 
incomes of individuals: 
One per cent additional on incomes over $5,000 and not exceeding 


$7,500. 
Two per cent additional on incomes over $7,500 and not exc 
$10,000. 


eding 


Three per cent additional on incomes over $10,000 aud not exceeding 
$12,500. 

Four per cent additional on incomes over $12,500 and not exceeding 
$15,000. 

Five per cent additional on incomes over $15,000 and not exceeding 
$20,000. 

Six per cent additional on incomes over $20,000 and not exceeding 
$40,000. 

Eight per cent additional on incomes over $40,000 and not exceeding 
$60,000. 

Eleven per cent additional on incomes over $60,000 and not exceeding 
$80,000. 

Fourteen per cent additional on incomes over $80,000 and not exceed- 


ing $100,000. 
Seventeen per cent additional on incomes oyer $100,000 and not ex- 
ceeding $150,000. 


Twenty per cent additional on incomes over $150,000 and not ex- 
ceeding $200,000. 
Twenty-four per cent additional on incomes over $200,000 and not 


exceeding $250,000. ; 
Twenty-seven per cent additional on incomes over $250,000 and not 
exceeding $300,000. 


Thirty per cent additional on incomes over $300,000 and not exceed 
ing $500,000. z 

Thirty-three per cent additional on incomes over $500,000. 

The following table shows the income tax that is now levied 
upon specified incomes and the income tax proposed in the 
pending revenue bill, together with the total tax that will be 
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levied should the income-tax provisions become law in the form 
proposed in the pending revenue bill: 


Income tax collected upon specified net incomes of married persons at 
the new proposed rates. 




















Present law. Additional war tax. | Total tax. 

Income of Per cent Per cent Per cent 
Total tax. | of tax on Total tax. | of taxon | Amount. | of taxon 

| income. income. income, 

a 
$2,000 |...... satiate vatues eile in aie le sed nish bcd oetbnc ene eebehal hess 
4, 000 Se ee ed $40 1.00 $40 1.00 
5,000 | $20 | 0. 40 60 1. 20 80 1. 60 
7,000 | 60 . 86 120 1.71 180 2.57 
10, 000 120 1,20 235 2.35 355 3. 55 
12” 000 | 160 1.33 335 2.79 495 4.12 
15, 000 220 1.47 510 3.40 7 4. 87 
20,000 | 320 1.60 860 4.30 1, 180 5.90 
30, 000 2 2.07 1, 160 5.53 2, 280 7.60 
50, 000 , 320 2. 64 3, 460 6.92 4,780 9. 56 
75, 000 2 , 470 3. 29 6, 410 | 8.55 8, 880 11.84 
100, 000 3,920 3. 92 10, 260 10. 26 14, 180 14. 18 
150, 000 , 420 4.95 19, 760 13.17 27, 180 18, 12 
200, 000 11” 420 5.71 30, 760 15. 38 42, 180 21.09 
250, 000 15, 920 6.37 43, 760 17. 50 59, 680 23. 87 
300, 000 20, 920 6.97 58, 260 | 19. 42 79, 180 26. 39 
400, 000 31,920 | 7.98 90, 260 22, 57 122, 180 | 30. 55 
500, 000 42,920 8.58 122, 260 24. 45 165, 180 33. 03 
600, 000 54, 920 9.15 157, 260 | 26. 21 212, 180 35. 36 
700, 009 66, 920 9. 56 192, 260 27.47 259, 180 37.03 
800, 000 78, 920 9. 86 227, 260 28. 41 306, 180 38. 27 
900, 009 90, 929 10. 10 262, 260 29. 14 353, 189 | 39. 24 
1, 000, 009 102, 920 10. 29 297, 260 29.72 400, 189 40. 02 
10, 000,000 | 1, 437,920 14.38 | 3, 447, 269 | 34.47 | 4,885, 189 48. 85 
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TITLE It, 


This title relates to the additional tax on excess profits, called 
by the bill the war excess-profits tax. 

Under existing law the tax is 8 per cent. An additional tax 
of 8 per cent is levied by this bill, making a total of 16 per cent. 
The deductions and exemptions now provided by law remain the 
same. The manner of computation, levy, assessment, and col- 
lection remain the same. 

Under the present law agricultural partnerships are exempted. 
We amend that by inc luding them. 

While in my judgment no material change is made, if the lan- 
guage and spirit of the present act are rightly construed, we 
amend it, making more clear and specific the meaning of in- 
vested capital, and for the same reason also add a good-will 
provision, so that the invested capital section will read as fol- 
lows: 

Sec. 202, That for the purpose of this title, actual capital invested 
means (1) actual cash paid in, (2) the actual cash value of property 
paid in other than cash, for stock or shares in such corporation or part- 
nership, at the time of such payment, and (3) paid in or earned surplus 


and undivided profits used or employed in the business: Provided, 
That the good will, including trade-marks and trade brands, or the 


franchise of a corporation or partnership, is not to be included in the 
actual capital invested, unless the corporation or partnership made 
payment therefor specifically as such in cash or tangible property, the 
value of such good will, trade-marks, trade brands, or franchise, not to 
exceed the actual cash or actual value of the tangible property paid 
therefor at the time of such payment, 

The good-will section makes sure 
authorized, in administering the law, 
of overstocked corporations. 

If the excess-profits tax provisions become law, the ~ nited 
States will then have the largest exemption and the lowest rate 
of any country that has an excess-profits tax law. Practically 
every country now at war has such a law. Great Britain, Can- 
nda, Italy, France, and Germany each collects a large portion 
of war taxes from this source. 

The tax rate on excess profits in Great Britain has been 60 
per cent—just a few days ago increased to 80 per cent. In 
France it is 50 per cent, and I understand in Germany it is 
about 40 per cent. In Italy it is graduated from 10 to 30 per 
cent. In Russia graduated from 20 to 40 per cent. In Canada, 
up to a few days ago, the rate on all profits in excess of 7 per 
cent as to corporations and of 10 per cent as to individuals, was 
25 per cent. Within the last few days she has increased the 
rate as follows: 

On profits in excess of 7 per cent, but not exceeding 15 per 
cent, 25 per cent; on profits between 15 per cent and 20 per cent, 
50 per cent; and on profits in excess of 20 per cent the rate is 
75 per cent. 

In comparison with that of other countries our excess-profits 
tax is very light. Were we to have the same rate as that of 
Great Britain, it alone would produce $2,500,000,000, or $700,- 
000,000 more than our entire bill yields. Or, if our rate were as 


that the Government is 
to squeeze the water out 


high as that of Canada, we would raise as much by the excess- 
profits tax alone as we will by our entire bill, 
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From the excess-profits tax in the bill we will collect, 

dition to the tax of existing law, at least $200,000,000. 
TITLE III, 

This title levies a war tax on beverages. This includes 
additional tax on whisky, beer, and wines, and a tax on xs. 
drinks. We put a tax of $1.10 a gallon on distilled spirits, 
addition to the tax now imposed by law, making the total tax « 
such spirits double what it now is, and in addition to that 
cents per gallon on rectified spirits. We put an additional 1; 
of $1.25 per barrel on beer, making the total tax, under existi 
law and this bill, $2.75 per barrel. 

We also levy on all wines an additional tax equivalent to 
tax now imposed on wines; that is, the tax is doubled, exc 
upon wines containing not more than 14 per cent of alcohol, 
which the additional tax is made 2 cents per gallon, or one-}); 
of the present tax of 4 cents per gallon. 

To adjust the tax on soft drinks we had much difficulty. TH, 
to catch them equitably was the trouble. If we put the tax «) 
on the bottled drinks, which was easy to administer, the fo 
tains selling by the glas s in competition with them would ese: 
We learned that more than 90 per cent of all soft drinks : 
carbonated; that is, require in the making carbonic-acid ¢: 
Therefore to catch the bottlers and the soda fountains we « 
cided to place the tax on carbonic-acid gas. We wished to « 
lect a tax equal to about 2 cents per gallon on such drinks. \\ 
placed, therefore, a tax of 8 cents per pound on carbonic-a: 
gas, Which will amount to a tax, estimated by the experts, 0! 
cents per gallon on the finished drink product. In this way \: 
catch the fountains as well as the bottlers. Personally I doul) 
if it will amount to that. This seems to be a heavy tax on t! 
carbonic-acid gas producer, but he will charge the tax up to t! 
bottlers and soda fountain users. 

On prepared sirups and extracts, such as Coca-Cola, Peps 
Cola, Cherry-Cola, and so forth, sold exclusively by the mai 
facturers or producers, we place a tax of 10 per cent of 
price for which so sold. 

On soft drinks, such as unfermented grape juice, artifi 
mineral waters, not carbonated, sold by the manufacturers 
producers in bottles or other closed containers, and on all ce: 
bonated soft drinks produced and sold by the manufacturers 0! 
carbonic-acid gas, the bill places a tax of 2 cents per gallon. 
also levies a tax of 1 cent per gallon on all natural mineral : 
table waters sold by the producer or bottler at over 10 cents }» 
gallon. 

Instead of collecting such tax on soft drinks by stamps | 
manufacturer or producer is required to make monthly stat 
ments or returns under oath to the Collector of Internal Reve! 
for the assessment of the tax. 

We will collect additional taxes under this title of at least 


AERIS ex tir arian Uh int eh imo opie ends sda peentem  yiese $100, 000, | 
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Our experts estimate that from seft drinks we will col- 
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Making a total under this title of_-.-._.--_.-___- 171, 000, G00 
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While I am sure that we will collect from distilled spir 
beer, and wines the amount estimated, and perhaps more, | «x- 
ceedingly doubt if we collect more than $10,000,000, if that mu 
on soft drinks. 

TITLE IV. 

This title provides for a war tax on cigars, tobacco, and 1: 
factures thereof. The bill levies on chewing, smoking tobacc. 
cigarettes, and snuff a tax equal to the tax now imposed by | 
that is, with the present law and this bill, the tax on such «1! 
cles is doubled. Under existing law the tax is 8 cents per pou 
on chewing and smoking tobacco and snuff and $1.25 per tl 
sand on cigarettes, weighing not more than three pounds, : 
practically all come within this class. As said, we place |) 
this bill an additional tax of 8 cents per pound on chewing i 
smoking tobacco and snuff and of $1.25 per thousand on cis 
rettes. 

On cigars the tax under existing law is a flat rate of 35 |» 
thousand, regardless of grade or value. 

In order that the tax might be fair and equitable to all in Uv 
industry, we graduate it in this bill according to the value 0! 
the cigar. The additional tax provided is as follows: 


On cigars weighing not more than 3 pounds per thousand, an adi 
tional tax of 25 cents per thousand. 

On cigars em ee more than 3 pounds ed thousand, if manufa 
tured or imported to retail at not more than 4 cents each, 50 cents per 
thousand. 

If manufactured or imported to retail at more than 4 cents and no! 
more than 6 cents each, $1 per thousand. 

If manufactured or imported to retail at more than 6 cents and no‘ 
more than 10 cents each, $2 per thousand, 

If manufactured or imported to retail at more than 10 cents and not 
more than 15 cents each, $4 per thousand. 





= 


If manufactured or imported to retail at more than 15 cents and not 
more than 20 cents each, $5 per thousand. 

If manufactured or imported to retail at more than 20 cents and not 

‘more than 25 cents each, $7 per thousand. 

If manufactured or imported to retail at more than 25 cents each, 
$10 per thousand. 

We also place a tax on cigarette papers and tubes. 

We will collect, according to the experts, from articles taxed 
under this title at least $68,200,000 additional, and, in my judg- 
ment, several millions more. 

We will collect additional to collections under existing law— 





From cigars._._..-.--~.-~~-...-~-.~~----~------~---- $11, 000, 000 
From cigarettes___---_-----~~~--~--~--.-------~--~---- - 25,000, 000 
From chewing and smoking tobacco_-----------~------.- 30, 000, 000 
oT a RZ, 000, 000 
From cigarette papers and tubes___-------~----~------ 200, 000 
I iin assests lineienantcinatlinan diettinins <irintinnaen ntti =n eliesababimninten tae ateit 68, 200, 000 
Mr. HOWARD. Before you leave tebacco, may I ask. you a 
question? 


Mr. KITCHIN. Certainly. 

Mr. HOWARD. I have several inquiries from retailers in 
my district as to what the effect will be upon them. 

‘Mr. KITCHIN. They will pay 50 per cent of this additional 
tax on all tobacco, cigars, cigarettes, chewing, and smoking to- 
bacco on hand the day the act passes 

Mr. HOWARD. Pay one-half of this additional tax? 

Mr. KITCHIN. One-half on all in excess of 1,000 pounds of 
munufactured tobacco and 20,000 cigars or 20,000 cigarettes. 

Mr. HOWARD. The retailer? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 





TITLE V. 

This title levies a tax on transportation—freight, express, pas- 
senger—and pipe lines, seats and berths in sleeping and parlor 
cars and on vessels; also a tax on light, heat, and telephone serv- 
ice, telegraph and special telephone messages, advertising and 
insurance. 

The committee had hoped that a reasonable tax on incomes, 
excess profits, inheritances, on luxuries, and semiluxuries would 
produce the needful revenue, but found that it would not. We 
regretted that the tax proposed in this title seemed necessary. 
But the amount of money required by the Government to be 
raised was SO enormous we were compelled to resort to a tax on 
general consumption—on the necessities of the people in one form 
or another. We concluded that the levies ptovided in this title 
were wiser, more equitable, and less burdensome than any tax 
on the direct necessities of life, such as food, fuel, Clothing, shoes, 
and so forth, or on household necessities. 

These taxes are paid respectively by the passenger when he 
purchases his ticket, seat, or berth; by the person when he pays 
his freight, express, light, heat, and telephone bills; or when he 
Sends the telegraph message or makes a long-distance call. 

The tax is 10 per cent of the price of the passenger fare or 
ticket, 10 per cent on the price of a seat or berth in parlor and 
sleeping cars and on vessels, 10 per cent on express bills, 3 per 
cent on amount of freight bill, 5 per cent on amount of the bill 
tor light, heat, or telephone service, 5 cents for each telegraph 
message and for each long-distance telephone message the charge 
‘for which is in excess of 15 cents, 5 per cent on amounts re- 
ceived for advertising other than in newspapers. 

For instance, the price of a ticket from Washington to my 
home is $6.20. When I purchase it the railroad agent collects 

0 per cent of that amount, or 62 cents, as a war tax for the 

overnment. When I pay an express or freight bill or my bill 

or light or heat or telephone service the person collecting such 

ill collects this war tax on such bills for the Government. The 

nsurance and advertising tax is paid, respectively, by the in- 
,Surance company and the person or company making charges 
for advertising. 

The person, corporation, partnership, or association receiving 
or collecting such tax is required to make monthly returns and 
Settlements with the collector of internal revenue of the district 
‘In which is located the principal office or place of business. 

_ It is estimated that the taxes proposed in this bill will yield 

during a 12-month period $222,250,000, distributed as follows: 

Transportation : 
r 


MI cca i AI all Na cle canbe Zococcinb ends $77, 500, 000 
| SR RR eee tees 15, 000, 000 
SS eae adiabatic 75, 000, 000 
I aT CIT la ales ele EAS A a 4, 500, 000 


I a i 


Electric light, gas, domestic power, and telephone service_ 
Telegraph and telephone messages 
Advertising 
Insurance 


750, 000 

39, 000, 000 
7, 000, 000 
500, 000 
5, 000, 000 


TITLE VI. 


The tax prescribed under this title can, perhaps, properly 
be listed as a tax on luxuries and semiluxuries. The articles 
embraced are automobiles, motorcycles, tires for same; musical 
instruments, graphophones, phonographs, etc.; motion-picture 
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films; jewelry; pleasure boats; athletic or sporting goods; per- 
fumery and cosmetics; and chewing gum. While perhaps more 
of a necessity than a luxury, proprietary medicines are included. 
Though all interested in the manufacture or preduction of these 
articles protested that they were necessities of life, that a tax 
upon them would be disastrous to the industry, the committee 
was of the opinion that they were more or less luxuries, and that 
they should be taxed rather than the real necessities of life. 
We were of the opinion that the tax proposed would not cripple 
the business, that the manufacturer or producer, if he was un- 
willing to share any part of the tax, could easily charge it to or 
pass it on to the ultimate consumer or purchaser, and that the 
consumer or purchaser of such luxuries could pay and would 
be willing to pay it as a war tax to help out his country. 
tax on moving-picture films which have not been exposed is 
one-half of 1 cent per linear foot and on positive films con- 
taining a picture ready for projection 1 cent per linear foot. 
On all the other articles in this title, the character of which I 
have mentioned, the bill levies a tax equivalent to 5 per cent of 
the price for which they are sold by the manufacturer, producer, 
or importer. 

Our experts estimate that the taxes prescribed in this title 
will yield for a 12-month period $118,750,000, distributed as 
follows: 


The 


CO ye a sata nace a _.... $68, 000, 000 
Automobile tires, ete_..__-__~- seiteitshag Sontias —s 12, 500, 000 
NONE, SORIA: I i csicnensnsisninicenhin epee pieced 7, 000, 000 
SRI: ORR UNIRIND | OI i i cetcnkchlnn in genobesnicicapepserieccaiges echteniad 7, 000, 000 
NN a ste icieubaeds 7, 500, 000 


Pleasure boats____-_- 


500, 000 
Athletic goous ete 


000, 000 


» 


Proprietary medicines___. ss ccgiededineSi el dinate aba idaaasd tg Sela tania 8, 500, 000 
Perfumery and cosmetics aeeiaian e inks dabehaiediaiaies 4, 750, 000 
PP ir Nn ss naked aliechanibicctaaddainad abiailiad 1, 000, 000 

I doubt if the automobile tax will yield as much as is 


estimated. My estimate would be between $40,000,000 and 
$50,000,000. We can not expect that the rapid yearly increase 
in the production and sale of automobiles which has markecl 
the career of the industry for the last few years will continue 
during the war. There will be a spirit of economy among the 
people which, perhaps, will prevent such increase; as it will 
probably prevent the increase in the production and sale of arti- 
cles of many other industries. 
TITLE VIT. 

This title levies a tax equivalent to 1 cent for each 10 cents or 
fraction thereof of the amount paid for admission to any place 
to which admission is charged, except that in the case of chil- 
dren under 12 years of age the tax imposed shall be 1 cent for 
each admission. It is provided, however, that this tax shall not 
be imposed in the case of a place the maximum charge for ad- 
mission to which is 5 cents. 

This tax is imposed upon all places to which admission is 
charged, such as motion-picture shows, theaters, circuses, enter- 
tainments, cabarets, ball games, athletic games, ete., but not 
upon admissions all the proceeds of which will go exclusively 
to the benefit of religious or charitable institutions or for agri- 
cultural purposes. 

We also propose a tax equivalent to 10 per cent of the dues 
paid to any social, athletic, or sporting club or organization be 
levied, to be paid by the person paying such dues. 

It is estimated that the revenue during a 12-month period from 
admissions under this title will be $60,000,000 and from club 
dues $1,500,000. 

TITLE VIII. 

This title substantially reenacts the stamp taxes in Scheduie 
A of the Spanish War act of 1898 and of the act of October 2z, 
1914. The principal subjects of taxation and the rates imposed 
upon the same by this title are as follows: 

1. Bonds of indebtedness, 5 cents on each $100. 

&. Bonds, indemnity aud surety, 50 cents each, or 1 per cent of 
premium. 

3. Capital stock, issued, 5 
4, Capital stock, sales or transfers, 2 cents on each $100. 

5. Produce, sales of, on exchange, 2 cents for each $100. 

6. Promissory notes, including drafts or checks payable otherwise 
than at sight or on demand, 2 cents for each $100, or fraction thereof, 
7. Conveyances, 50 cents for each $500, or fraction thereof. 

8, Entry of geods at customhonuse for consumption or warehousing, 
25 cents to $1, according to value. 

9. Entry for withdrawal of goods from customs bonded warehouse, 
50 cents. 

10. Passage ticket, $1 to $5, according to cost. 

11. Proxies, 10 cents each 

12. Power of attorney, 25 cents each. 

3. Playing cards, in addition to existing duty, 8 cents per pack. 


Tt is estimated that the taxes provided in this title will yield 
during a 12-month period $33,000,000. 
TITLE IX. 
In this title we levy, in addition to the taxes now imposed 
upon the transfer of the net or taxable estate of every decedent, 
the following taxes: 


cents on each $100. 
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One-half of 1 per cent of the amount of such net estate not in excess of 
$50,000, 

One per cent of the amount by which such net estate exceeds $50,000 
and docs not exceed $150,000. 

One and one-half per cent of the amount by which such net estate 
exceeds $150,000 and does not exceed $250,000. 

Two per cent of the amount by which such net estate exceeds $250,000 
and does not exceed $450,000, 

‘wo and one-half per cent of the amount by which such net estate 
exceeds $450,000 and does not exceed $1,000,000. 

Three per cent of the amount by which such net estate exceeds 
$1.000,000 and does not exceed $2,000,000. 

Three and one-half per cent of the amount by which such net estate 
exceeds $2,000,000 and does not exceed $3,000,000, 

Four per cent of the amount by which such net estate exceeds 
$3,000,000 and does not exceed $4,000,000. 

Four and one-half per cent of the amount by which such net estate 
exceeds $4,000,000 and does not exceed $5,000,000, 


Five per cent of the amount by which such net estate exceeds 
$5,000,000 gnd does not exceed $8,000,000. 

Seven per cent of the amount by which such net estate exceeds 
$8,000,000 and does not exceed $11,000,000. 

Ten per cent of the amount by which such net estate exceeds 
$11,000,000 and does not exceed $15,000,000. 

Fifteen per cent of the amount by which such net estate exceeds 


$15,000,000, 
We propose that for the additional tax provided for in this 


title an exemption of $25,000 be allowed instead of $50,000, as 
under the present law, and that a tax of 1 per cent of the value 
of the net estate not in excess of $25,000 be imposed. ‘This 
means that an additional tax of 1 per cent shall be levied upon 
the amount of the total estate in excess of $25,000 and not in 
excess of $50,000. Gentlemen must bear in mind that net estate 
means the gross estate after deducting all valid claims against 
the estate, including cost of administration and the exemptions 
allowed by the estate tax law. 

It is estimated that during the first year this law is in opera- 
tion these additional estate taxes will produce about $6,000,000. 
When the law is in full effect, it is estimated that the additional 
tuxes imposed in this title will yield annually $38,500,000. 

It is to be remembered that the proposed tax is in addition 
to the estate or inheritance tax under existing law, which is: 

One and one-half per cent of the amount of such net estate not in 
excess of $50,000. 

Three per cent of the amount by 
$50,000 and does not exceed $150,000, 

Four and one-half per cent of the amount by which such net estate 
exceeds $150,000 and does not exceed $250,000, 

Six per cent of the amount by which such net estate exceeds $250,- 
000 and does not exceed $450,000, 

Seven and one-half per cent of the amount by which such net estate 
exceeds $450,000 and does not exceed $1,000,000. 

Nine per centum of the amount by which such net estate exceeds 
$1.000,000 and does not exceed $2,000,000. 

Ten and one-half per cent of the amount by which such net estate 
exceeds $2,000,000 and does not exceed $3,000,000. 

Twelve per cent of the amount by which such net estate exceeds 
$3,000,000 and does not exceed $4,000,000. 

Thirteen and one-half per cent of the amount 4 which such net 
estate exceeds $4,000,000 and does not exceed $5,000,000. ° 

Vifteen per cent of the amount by which such net estate exceeds 
$5,000,000, . 


which such net estate exceeds 


TITLE X, 

This title provides, from a good Democratic standpoint like 
mine, a tariff monstrosity. [Laughter.] I know my Republi- 
ean friends are going to laugh, and my Democratic friends who 
have known me for 15 or 16 years are going to feel embarrassed 
and humiliated when I tell you, gentlemen, that in this bill 
that I am going to vote for, on which I put my name as the 
author, and on which we have prepared the report, we have 
what is in some few particulars the highest tariff ever written 
on the books. [Applause and laughter.] We have recom- 
mended the most unscientific and the most inequitable tariff pro- 
vision in some particulars that was ever put on the books, and 
I am going to do like a lot of Republicans and like a lot of 
Democrats, I am going to shut my eyes and vote for it. 
{Laughter and applause.] The remainder of the bill as a war 
measure on the whole is so wise, so equitable, and so little 
burdensome I am willing to stand here or elsewhere and defend 
it in toto, in spite of this bad, repulsive, offensive tariff pro- 
Vision, 

Kverybody knows that I would prefer to raise the needed 
amount out of incomes and profits, but I can not always have my 
Way, especially when 22 other members of a committee each has 
a way, too. I will tell you how it came about. There is no 
politics in it either, not a bit. We had worked on this bill for 
days and days and weeks, and it seemed that we could not get 
a bill, satisfactory to the committee, that would produce more 
than about a billion and five or six hundred million dollars. The 
committee had just raked the whole Republic everywhere with 
a fine-toothed comb to find something to tax, to raise $1,800,- 
000,000 which the administration said they must have, and 
which I know they must have; and in my opinion we will have 
to have more before the next fiscal year expires. We could not 
get it. I had just about given up, and I said, “ Boys, we have 
all resolved to report a bill that will raise the required amount— 
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$1,800,000,000—but if you will not raise the additional amoyn} 

by further increase of the income tax, I am willing to go back 

to the House with this billion and five or six hundred milli); 

dollars and say we could not do any better just now. That 

will have to give us another trial.” We thought about ¢} 

thing and we thought about that. We thought about this { 

and we thought about that, but we already had them all in | 

bill. It seemed that we had put a tax on everybody we coy! 

think of and had only squeezed out about $1,600,000,000. \\, 

just stalled there for two days, trying to think of some fel), 

whom we had not taxed in some way. [Laughter.] Finally j; } 
was suggested by some Republican or some Democrat, “ [Loi 
levy a flat tariff rate, and put about a 10 per cent horizont 

raise on all articles, both free and dutiable. If we add 10 jy. 

cent on all articles, we can get at least $200,000,000 and » 

up the $1,800,000,000.” He said, “ We can defend it, not by ; 

process of reasoning, not by any principles of scientific or ey 

table adjustment, but on the ground that we need $200,000.90 

more, and we have to raise it, and this will get it.” [Laught 

And so it went in. 

Now, I am going to tell you a secret. I know it is said to 
bad ethics for one to tell anything that takes place in comiit{. 
but I am going to risk it. The gentleman from Michigan | \) 
ForpNEY], Whom I have known well for 15 or 16 years as | 
rankest, the rarest, the most stand-pat, and the most bullhe::|; 
Republican protective-tariff advocate and devotee I have 
seen in my life [laughter], voted with me against it. \p- 
plause.] What do you think of that? [Laughter.] 

Gentlemen, in all seriousness, it seemed that we had 
our limit unless we should increase still further the income « 
profits tax, which some of us were willing to do, or unless 
should put an excise tax on shoes, hats, meat, bread, and ot! 
such necessities of the people, which none of us were wi! 
to do. So the committee said we will add that 10 per « 
tariff tax. It will not crush anybody or any industry; it 
not mean starving anybody; it will not mean freezing anyhoud 
We will get the $200,000,000 needed for the boys who are voi: 
to the trenches to fight the battles of our country. 

TITLE XII. 

This title provides an increase in the postal rates of the | 
and second class mail matter. Let it at once be understood 
the Ways and Means Committee did not assume or undertik: 
assume jurisdiction of the matter of postal rates until i: 
ferred with the chairman of the Committee on the Post © 
and Post Roads and the committee, and also obtained their 
pressed consent to have the subject matter of this title co 
ered in this bill. 

As to the first-class mail matter, the bill provides: 

That the rate of postage on all mail matter of the first class 

ostal cards, shall hereafter be, in addition to the existing rate, | 
or each ounce or fraction thereof. Vostal cards and private 1 
or post cards, when complying with the requirements of existing 
shall be transmitted through the mails at 1 cent each, in addi: 
the existing rate. 

In other words, letters now requiring 1 cent for mailine 
under such provision require 2 cents, and letters now 2 
will require 8 cents, and postal or post cards will require 2 
instead of 1 cent. 

The entire membership of the committee was most re! 
in making this increase of rates for the first-class mail. 
class of mail already not only pays the cost of service 
large profit—over 200 per cent profit. Some of us felt thi 
supply the amount of revenue to be obtained from this sour 
and from the proposed tax on transportation, light, heat, 
graph, and telephone service we ought, instead of such tux 
and the increase in first-class postal rates, impose a large) 
on incomes and excess profits. Others of us were of the opil 
that the rates in the income and excess-profits provisions 0! 
bill were high enough for the first step in the war taxation. 
knew that as the war continued, to secure the increasing aii 
of revenue required further increases in the income and ex 
profits tax would, from time to time, have to be made. 

This proposed increase, in the nature of a tax, will of itse 
equitably distributed among all of the people and be equ: 
borne by them. Every class and condition will thus make co! 
bution to the war fund. It will be collected daily and wit! 
appreciable cost to the Government. It will yield $70,000.0 
additional revenue. 

As to the second-class mail, in lieu of the 1 cent per pou 
flat rate on this class, consisting of newspapers, magazines, ‘\! 
other periodicals, regardless of distance hauled or cost of (! 
service, the bill by this title provides: 


Sec, 1201. That on and after June 1, 1917, the zone system applica 
to parcel post shall apply to mail matter of the second class, and (! 
rates of postage shall be as follows: Two cents a pound or fractio 
thereof when for delivery within the first or second zone, 3 cents : 


} 


pound or fraction thereof when for delivery within the third zone, 








cents a pound or fraction thereof when for the delivery within the 
fourth or fifth zone, 5 cents a pound or fraction thereof when for de- 
livery within the sixth or seventh zone, 6 cents a pound or fraction 
thereof when for delivery within the eighth zone. 

The existing law and rates as to daily newspapers when de- 
posited in a letter-carrier office for delivery by its carriers 
and as to free circulation within the county of publication we 
leave unchanged. 

With respect to newspapers and periodicals maintained by 
and in the interest of religious, educational, agricultural, labor, 
or fraternal organizations, not organized or run for profit, we 
provide for a flat rate of 14 cents a pound or fraction thereof, 
instead of 1 cent as now, in language as follows: 

That in the case of newspapers and periodicals entitled to be entered 
as second-class matter and maintained by and in the interests of re- 
ligious, educational, philanthropic, agricultural, labor, or fraternal 
organizations, not organized for profit and none of the net income of 
which inures to the benefit of any private stockholder or individual, 
the second-class postage rate shall be 14 cents a pound or fraction 
thereof, irrespective of the zone in which delivered, except when the 
same are deposited in a letter-carrier office for delivery by its carriers, 
in which case the rate shall be the same as now provided by law. 

Before discussing this provision relating to second-class mail 
matter let me say that while, as I remarked a moment ago, the 
committee was reluctant and hesitated to increase the rate on 
the first-class mail matter, as it is already paying a consider- 
able profit over its cost, there was no hesitancy, no reluctance, 
no doubt as to the propriety and the right to materially in- 
crease the rate on the second-class mail matter. Every mem- 
ber of the committee, without exception, was of the undoubting 
opinion that justice to the people and to the Government de- 
manded a change in the law whereby the Government should 
be saved a part, at least, of the great loss the publishers of 
the country annually caused it to sustain in handling, hauling, 
and distributing their newspapers, magazines, and other peri- 
odieals, and that a decided step should be taken at this session 
toward a policy that will finally require the small class of our 
people who are publishers to pay, as every other class is now 
compelled to pay with respect to their products, at least the 
actual cost to the Government of handling, hauling, and de- 
livering through the mails their produect—their papers and 
magazines. [Applause.] 

While the proposed increase in the rates on the first class is 
for the purpose of and in the nature of a tax, the provision 
increasing the rates on the second-class mail matter is proposed 
not in the nature of a tax, though the Government needs every 
dollar of the increase, but for the purpose of remedying an 
evil that is so palpable and has grown so great—and yearly 
increasing in magnitude—that the conscience, the sense of 
right, the manhood of Congress ought not to permit it to exist 
longer. [Applause.] We propose for this provision to continue 
after the war terminates. 

This provision establishes for the second-class mail matter a 
zone system, the zones being the same as for the parcel post, 
and graduates the charges for handling and transporting ac- 
cording to the zones. In other words, the rates for the trans- 
portation and delivery of the finished product of the publishers 
are fixed according or in proportion to the distance carried, 
though the rates charged by such provisions still are consider- 
ably less than the cost to the Government for such service, less 
than one-third of the cost. I will say in passing that every 
member of the committee except one—and he was in favor of 
a flat rate of 2 cents a pound, doubling the present rate—after 
much investigation, fayored the zone system as the wisest 
method of equitable adjustment of rates, 

very manufacturer, every producer or dealer or shipper, 
every class of people or industry, except the publishers of news- 
papers and other periodicals, are made to pay for the transpor- 
tation of their products, whether through the mails or freight 
or express, according to the distance hauled and service ren- 
dered, the longer the haul, the greater the service, the more 
they are made to pay. The rates for telegraph and telephone 
Inessages are paid according to distance sent. 

No class of people or industry except the publishers has a 
flat rate for their product, regardless of distance or cost. But 
ihe publishers, with power through their press to commend and 
fiatter Members of Congress who vote as they will and dictate 
and to criticize and condemn those who do not, years ago forces! 
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Congress to grant them by law the special favor and right of | 


having the Government transport, handle, and distribute their 
products—their papers and magazines—at a flat rate, regard- 


less of distance. and scandalously below the cost to the Gov- | 
They by this shame- | 


ern, and practically without cost to them. 
jess species of favoritism pay the Government no more to send 
& pound of their product 4,000 miles than 10 miles, though the 
Government is made to pay more than fifteen times as much for 
hauling that same pound. 
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more to send a pound of their product—of their papers or 
magazines—from Washington to San Francisco, ‘a distance of 
over 3,000 miles, than Alexandria, a distance of S miles, 
though the Government is made to pay more than fifteen times 
as much. They pay the Government 1 cent per pound for car- 
rying it from Washington to San Francisco, while the Govyern- 
ment pays 15 cents to have it carried for them. 

The railroads and other carriers make the Government pay— 
and properly so—for carrying newspapers and magazines aceord- 
ing to the distance hauled, which averages more than 4 cents 
per pound, while the publishers make the Government not only 
transport but handle and distribute to their customers the same 
newspapers and magazines at a flat rate of 1 cent per pound, 
regardless of distance hauled or cost to the Government fer 
the hauling and distribution. By such a law now on the stutut: 
books the publishers pay to the Government less than one 
fourth of the actual cost to the Government of transportition 


Lo 


including handling in transit. Adding to this the further cost to 
the Government of handiing and distributing, including ilu 


post-office expenses and overhead charges, the publishers 
to the Government than one-eighth of the cost of such 
transportation and delivery, and the taxpayers are made to 
pay for the publishers and their patrons the balance of thu 
cost, more than seven-eighths. Every other commodity ut 
through the mails, including letters, cards, schoolbooks, books 
of all kinds, Bibles, food, wearing apparel, and so forth—all 
equaly as essential to the people as papers and magazines—are 
made to pay the cost of transportation and delivery, including 
overhead charges. In fact, there is a profit in all the 
classes of mail matter, except the second-class mail matter, 
and on that there is an enormous loss, 

Mr. Chairman, I beg the close attention of every Member of 
this House to an astounding statement of facts which I shall 
now make, Last fiscal year the Government hauled, handled, 
and distributed 1,202,470,676 pounds of newspapers, magazines, 
and other periodicals. To do this it cost the Government, 
including their share of the general post-ollice expenses and 
overhead charges, in round numbers, $100,500,000. Tor this 
service rendered the publishers paid to the Government the 
pitiful sum of $11,383,000. The Government thereby incurred 
a loss in round numbers of $89,000,000. 

Such a statement no doubt startles the minds and shocks the 
conscience of the House and the country, but, nevertheless, it is 
a statement of plain and proven facts. very dollar of that 
$89,000,000 loss to the Government and to the taxpayers of the 
country is a clear subsidy to the publishers—a clear, legalized 
robbery by them of the people of 389,000,000. Any law that 
authorizes ov sanctions this tremendous and yearly increasing 
loss to the Government and this enormous and yearly increasing 
subsidy to one class of our people at the expense of every other 
class can not be justified and ought not to be longer tolerated. 
[Applause.] Every day such a law remains it discredits the 
manhood of Congress, it impeaches the integrity of the Na- 
tion’s statute books. [Applause.] 

I wish now to reassure the House and country in the truth of 
the statement I made a moment to the 
the Government was yearly incurring in the transportation ; 
distributing second-class mail matter. 

Officials and experts of the Post Office Department who lave 
had from 10 to 20 years’ experience in postal matters and who 
for years have made special investigations amd study of t! 
of transporting, handling, and distributing seeond 
mail testified before our committee, producing document 
data to sustain their testimony : 

First. That the last fiscal year, in round numbers, it cost 
Government to transport, handle, and distribute newspapers, 
daily and weekly, magazines and other periodicals, S1LOO0,500,000, 
This includes its proportionate part of post-office expenses and 
overhead charges. 

Second. That it received for such 
incurring a net loss of $89,000,000. 

Third. That it cost the Government for transportation alone 


less 


st 


four 


ago as 


CNOPTIIOUS LOSS 


cost 


} 
1 ‘ 
bit 


service only S115S83.530, 


of second-class mail matter, 1 cent per pound for each 200 
Fourth. That the average cost of transportation, in 
handling during transportation, of newspapers, mnaguzines, ane 


periodicals was 5 cents per pound. 
Fifth. That in addition to the cost of transporting and leu 
dling in transit, ig cost the Government to handle and distribute 
newspapers, magazines, and 
pound, including their proportionate 


other periodicals, 4 cents per 


part of the post-elflice 


| expenses common to other classes of mail and overhead chi 


They pay to the Gevernment io ! 


Sixth. That last fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, the Govern- 
ment hauled and handled and distributed for the publishers 


of the country 1,202,470,676 pounds of 


second-class mutter, 
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64,117,146 pounds of which was “ free-in-the-country ” newspapers 
and periodicals, at a cost of, in round numbers, $100,500,000, 
receiving therefor only $11,383,530, sustaining a clear loss of 
$89,000,000. 

The Hughes Commission—appointed in 1911 by President 
Taft, wnder authority of a resolution of Congress, to investi- 
gate the cost of transporting and delivering second-class mail 
matter and the loss to the Government, and so forth, composed 
of Hon. Charles BE. Hughes, then Associate Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court; Dr. A. Lawrence Lowell, president of 
Harvard College; and Mr. Harry A. White, then president of 
the Association of Commerce, of Chicago, [fll.-—after a most 
exhaustive investigation and hearings, at which on the one side 
testimony and argument of the publishers and their attorneys, 
and on the other testiinony of the officials and experts of the 
Post Office Department were submitted, found, and reported: 

First. That—exclusive of the post-office expenses and over- 
head charges in handling and distributing—it cost the Govern- 
ment to transport and handle during transportation “the paid- 
at-the-pound-rate mail approximately 6 cents yer pound.” 

Second. That “when the method recen. y introduced” of 
hauling certain periodicals by freight is fully effected, the cost 
will probably be reduced so that it “ will be slightly in excess of 
5 cents a pound.” 

The commission further reported that to obtain the total cost 
of transporting and handling the second-class mail matter “it 
would be necessary to add to the ascertained cost for the serv- 
ices above mentioned the shares of such class in the general 
post-office expenses and miscellaneous outlays not directly 
assignable,” but that it was without adequate data to ascertain 
this, so did not undertake it. 

I am now going to give to the House some astounding in- 
stances of this system of subsidy to and favoritism of one class 
of our people at the expense of every other class. 

[I shell take Collier’s Weekly, the Saturday Evening Post, 
the Ladies’ Home Journal, and the Country Gentleman as 
illustrative of their respective class of periodicals, and the 
New York Times as illustrative of the big city daily newspapers. 

Last fiscal year the Government carried and distributed 
through the mails 18,954,840 pounds of Collier’s Weekly at a 
cost for transportation alone of $947,742, and for handling and 
distributing of $758,194. The total cost to the Government, to 
the taxpayers, was $1,705,936. Under the present iniquitous 
law the publishers of Collier’s Weekly were required to pay 
the Government for this service only $189,548, leaving the Gov- 
ernment a clear loss of $1,516,388 and the publishers of Collier's 
Weekly a clear subsidy out of the pockets of the people of 
$1,516,388. 

The Saturday Evening Post, the Ladies’ Home Journal, and 
the Country Gentleman, a farm journal, are owned and pub- 
lished by the Curtis Publishing Co., of Philadelphia. The 
favoritism and subsidy granted under existing law to this 
millionaired publishing company are so startlingly enormous as 
to be almost impossible of belief. 

Last fiscal year the Government carried and distributed for 
this company through the mails 38,355,670 pounds of the Sat- 
urday Evening Post at a cost for transportation alone of 
$1,916,783, and for handling and distributing of $1,533,427. The 
total cost to the Government, to the taxpayers, was $3,450,210. 
Under the present law the Government received for this great 
service rendered this company the sum of only $383,356, the 
Government sustaining a clear loss of $3,066,854 and the Curtis 
Publishing Co. receiving from the taxpayers a clear subsidy of 
$3,066,854. 

The Government paid out for transportation service alone 
$1,533,427 more than it received from the company for the 
entire service of hauling, handling, and distributing the Satur- 
day Evening Post. 

Tast fiscal year the Government carried and distributed 
through the mails for the same company 15,944,895 pounds of 
the Ladies’ Home Journal at a cost for transportation of 
$797,244 and for handling and distributing of $637,795. The 
total cost to the Government was $1,435,039, and the com- 
pany was required to pay back to the Government for this 
service only $159,448, leaving the Government a clear loss of 
$1,275,591, and again a clear subsidy to the Curtis Publishing 
Co. of $1,275,591. 

The Government paid out for transportation service alone 
$637,795 more than it received from the company for the entire 
service of carrying, handling, and distributing this periodical. 

Last fiscal year the Government carried and distributed 
through the mails for this same company 5,009,500 pounds of 
the Country Gentleman at a total cost of $450,855, for which 
it received from the company only $50,095. The Government 
sustained a clear loss of $400,760 and the Curtis Publishing 
Co. again received a clear subsidy of $400,760. 
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The total cost to the Government of hauling, handling, ang 
distributing for the Curtis Publishing Co. through the mails 
these three periodicals last fiscal year was $5,336,104. Unde, 
the present Jaw this company was required to pay for this lay. 
service only $592,899, leaving the Government a loss of $4,743,205 
and giving the Curtis Publishing Co. from the pockets of tho 
taxpayers a subsidy of $4,743,205. The amount the Governmen: 
paid for transportation alone was five times the amount 
received for the entire service of hauling, handling, and dis- 
tributing. 

For these three journals and Collier's Weekly, to be absoluiely 
safe within the proper figures, calculations were made on 4. 
average haul of 1,000 miles at 5 cents per pound. The fac 
however, is that the average haul of Collier’s Weekly, tho 
Saturday Evening Post, and the Ladies’ Home Journal is boy: 
1,200 miles at a cost of 6 cents per pound. 

Now, take the case of a big city daily like the New Yort 
Times. Last fiscal year the Government carried and distribute! 
through the mails 10,023,200 pounds of this daily at a cost | 
transportation (average haul 300 miles) of $150,348 and 
handling and distributing of $400,928. 

The total cost to the Government for the service rendered w> 
$551,276, for which it received only $100,232, making a clear 
loss to the Government of $451,044 and giving a clear subsidy to 
the publishers of the Times of $451,044. 

Under the present law of 1 cent a pound flat rate, regardless 
of distance or service rendered, the Government pays for the 
publishers the total cost of transportation service, which a\ 
ages at least 44 cents a pound, and three-fourths of the adidi- 
tional cost of handling and distributing, and the 1 cent a por 
the publishers pay to the Government pays only the other « 
fourth. 

Gentlemen, it is up to Congress, up to us in the House-—S! 
this injustice to the Government, shal! this iniquity and out: 
upon the people be continued longer on the statute books |) 
their Representatives in Congress? [Applause.] 

Let me again advert to the question of establishment of the 
zone system for second-class mail matter. Mr. Hitchcock, Post- 
master General under Mr. Taft, in his report December 1, 1909 
gave the re ults of the investigation of his department as t) 
the length of hauls of second-class mail matter as follows: 

Magazines and other periodicals, exclusive of daily newspapers, «0: 

rise about GO per cent of the second-class mail. The magazines a 
orm about 20 per cent, while the average haul of magazines prop 
is over 1,000 miles, and that of the other classes of mail, not includi: 
daily newspapers, ranges from 550 to over 1,100 miles. The haul 


daily newspapers, which comprise about 40 per cent of the second + 
mail, averages less than 300 miles. 


He further declared: 


The cost of transportation by rail and other means forms sligh 
more than a third of the total expense of handling second-class mai! 

Magazines proper, because of the average long haul, show a ¢o f 
more than 5 cents a pound for transportation, while in the case of dai 
newspapers, for which the average haul is much less, the transports 
tion cost is less than 2 cents per pound. 






It must be understood that Mr. Hitchcock did not include i 
this statement the cost of handling and distributing, but o 
the cost of transportation. 

The department now estimates, after a most critical investica- 
tion— 

1. That the average length of haul of all second-class m: 
is 650 miles. 

2. That the average haul of daily newspapers is 255 miles: 
of big dailies of wide circulation, like the New York Tribune 
New York Times, Chicago Tribune, the average haul would 
800 miles or more; of trade journals, 707 miles; of magazie- 
proper, 920 miles; and of such widely distributed periodic!» 
like the Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, on 
Collier’s Weekly, the average haul is about 1,200 miles. 

It cost the Government for the transportation alone of Co 
lier’s Weekly or Saturday Evening Post for its average haul : 
1,200 miles of its total mailed edition 6 cents per pound, 21! 
for the transportation of the New York World or the New York 
Tribune, for its average haul of 300 miles of its total maile! 
edition, 14 cents. Yet under the present flat-rate law each pays 
the Government only 1 cent per pound for transportation an 
all other cost. It must not be forgotten that in addition to t! 
transportation cost, of which I am now speaking, it cost ti: 
Government 4 cents per pound for handling and distributin- 
these newspapers, magazines, or periodicals. 

Why should the Government by any law or system be mace t° 
lose with respect to transportation on Saturday: Evening Po-'! 
or Collier’s Weekly four times more per pound than on tli: 
World or Tribune? Or why should the World or Tribune, |" 
proportion to distance hauled and loss to the Government, be 
made to pay for the same service four times as much as Collier's 
Weekly or the Saturday Evening Post? 
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What justice, what fairness is there in permitting the pub- 
jisher of Collier's Weekly to pay the same rate as the publishers 
of the New York World, or in compelling the publishers of the 
World to pay the same rate as the publishers of Collier’s Weekly, 
when Collier’s receives four times more of transportation service 
and costs the Government four times more than does the World? 

Ig 1 cent per pound is a proper rate to charge the World for 
its average haul of 300 miles, then 1 cent is four times too little 
to charge Collier’s for its average haul of 1,200 miles. If 1 
cent is a proper rate for Collier’s for the haul of 1,200 miles, then 
1 cent for the World for its haul of 300 miles is four times too 
much. 

The flat-rate system makes the little State or local papers, 
daily or weekly, pay exactly the same to send a pound through 
the mail to a subscriber 50 or 25 miles distant, at a transporta- 
tion cost to the Government of one-fourth of a cent or less, as the 
Saturday Evening Post to send a pound to the subscriber in 
San Francisco, 3,000 miles distant, though at a cost to the Goy- 
ernment of 15 cents, and a loss under existing law of 14 cents. 

The only fair and right thing to do is, if they pay at all, to 
require all newspapers, magazines, and periodicals alike to pay 
in proportion to the distance carried and the cost to the Goyern- 
ment of the service rendered. 

The zone system is the best remedy to right this injustice and 
inequity. 

The committee was convinced that this law operated as an 
injustice and an outrage upon the Government and the people 
and ought to be repealed at the first possible moment. | Ap- 
plause. ] 

It was further convinced that the only right postal policy for 
the Government to adopt is to require every piece or class of 
mail handled to pay its own cost and prevent any loss to the 
Government. [Applause.] 

We propose by this bill to take the first step toward such a 
policy. It may seem only a short step. By the increase of rates 
provided in the bill the Government will receive from the pub- 
lishers about $20,000,000 annually, in addition to the amount 
now being paid; that is, the publishers will pay, on the basis of 
the same service, annually about $31,000,000 instead of the $11,- 
383,000 they paid last year. This still leaves the Government an 
annual loss of about $70,000,000 and the publishers an annual 
subsidy of $70,000,000. Many insisted that the rates at once be 
made high enough to cover the entire annual cost and prevent 


any loss to the Government and any subsidy to the publishers. | 
This is exactly what should finally be done, and this bill is the 


first decided step toward the consummation of that desired and 
just end. But a majority of the committee believe that, since 


many papers and magazines had been in good faith built up | 


under the existing law, to suddenly increase the rate sufficient 
to cover the entire cost or loss to the Government would seri- 
ously cripple, if not destroy, many of them, and deemed it only 
just that we should go to the policy of “ payment of cost for 
service rendered and no loss to the Government” gradually. 
And, another reason: We felt that this was as high an increase 
us the nerve of Members of the House and the Senate could be 
screwed up to stand for, in face of the assaults of the press upon 
those who should vote to make the publishers release to the 
Government at least a part of their annual subsidy. 

I remind gentlemen that the committee does not bring this 
matter before the House and the country as a new question or 
proposition. For more than a quarter of a century officials of 
the Post Office Department have called the attention of Con- 
gress to the loss which the Government is yearly sustaining on 
account of the second-class mail matter under the existing law. 

Postmasters General in every administration since 1S92 
Mr. Wilson and Mr. Bissell under Mr. Cleveland, Mr. Smith and 
Mr. Gary under Mr. McKinley, Mr. Payne and Mr. Meyer under 


Mr. Roosevelt, Mr. Hitchcock under Mr. Taft, and now Mr. Bur- | 


leson under Mr. Wilson—have directed attention in their annual 
reports to this yearly increasing loss. Reports of committees of 
this House, reports of commissions authorized by Congress, have 
time and time again done the same and urged the repeal or 
change of the postal laws. 

Mr. Payne, Postmaster General under Mr. Roosevelt, urged an 
increase in the rate on magazines to 4 cents a pound; Mr. Hitch- 
cock, Postmaster General under Mr. Taft, and Mr. Taft year 
after year urged Congress to increase the rate on newspapers 
and magazines, so that the ever-increasing loss to the Govern- 
ment might be reduced. Both President Taft and Mr. Hitch- 
cock urged as a “step toward the proper adjustment of postal 
charges ” an increase of the rates on newspapers and magazines 
and other periodicals from 1 cent, the present rate, to 2 cents a 
pound. 

Mr. Taft, in his special message of February 
an increase to 2 cents a pound, said: 


°°» 


——; 


1912, urging 





ADI 





The findings of the commission confirmed the view that the cost « 
handling and transporting second-ciass mail matter is greatly in excess 
of the postage paid, and that an increase in the rate is not only justitied 
by the facts but is desirable. fo 

7 ns . + * ~ ” 

There is no warrant for the great disparity between existing postage 
rates on periodicals and the cost of the service the Ck nment perform 
for them, 

And further: 

It is not just that some classes of mail should be exorbitantly taxed 
to meet a deficiency caused by other classes, the revenuc m which i 
much below their cost of handling and carriage. * *® * While th 


second-class mail matter embraces over 65 per cent of the entire we 


igl 


of all the mail carried, it nevertheless yields little more than 5 per cent 
of the postal revenues, 
The Hughes Commission, to which T have before referred, 


after most careful investigations and hearings, in 1911 


recon 


mended, as a step in the right direction, doubling the rate on 
the second-class mail matter, an increase of Trom 1 to 2 cents per 
pound. In its report it said: 


The question of raising the rate on second-class mail 
by the publishers and news agents from 1 to 2 cents a pound is a mors 
serious one. But we are of the opinion that the change is reasonable and 
should be made. To deny such a moderate increase is virtually to say 
that the present rate, despite the heavy loss it entails, must be deemed 
satisfactory or, if not that, it is wholly impracticable to attempt any 
change in it. We regard either conclusion as without foundation. 

Such an increase will not, in the opinion of the commission, Dring 
distress upon the publishers of newspapers and periodicals or 
interfere with the dissemination of useful news or information A rea 
sonable time should be allowed after the rate is fixed before it put 
into effect. While the new rate will be very far from compensating the 
Crovernment for the carriage and handling of second-class matter, it will 
to some extent relieve the existing burden and result in a more equitabl 
adjustment of rates. 


matter matied 


seriously 


Since Mr. Taft's message, from which TI quoted, and the report 
of the Hughes Commission the annual loss to the Government on 
handling and carrying newspapers and magazines through the 
mails has increased over $15,000,000 and is still increasing every 
year, 

Away back in the Fifty-fourth Congress, 20 years ag 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, in an elaborate 
port on the second-class mail matter and its 


the 
re- 
denouneed 


oO 


rates, 


the present law as a robbery of all the people for the benefit 
of the publishers—the special few. It declared: 

Your committee do not think they draw it too strongly when they 
say that the masses have been deliberately robbed to foster, protect, 
and encourage one limited business interest of the country at the ex 


pense of the many. 

In speaking of the big profit the Government makes on the 
first-class mail matter and the burden it imposes for the benefit 
of giving cheap, below-cost rates to the newspapers and magza- 
zines it says: 

Sixty millions of people have long been taxed from thirty to forty 
million dollars ‘a year more than it costs to transmit their mail matter 


in order that a very small privileged class, embracing but a few thou 
sand, might be indulged in the luxury of pursuing a legitimate and in 
most cases a very profitable business. 

At that time the Government was losing only $30,000.00 a year 


on second-class mail matter; now it is losing SS9,000.000 

The present administration, through its Postmaster General, 
has each year directed the attention of Congress the tre 
mendous loss the Government is annually sustaining because of 
the present low rate on newspapers and magazines, and has 
persistently urged a material increase in the rate at once as a 
step toward the policy of making every class of mail pay the 
actual cost of the service rendered to it. The Postmaster Gen 
eral has also urged the adoption of the zone system as the best 


; and wisest method of an equitable adjustment of rates. 


Having explained the bill somewhat in detail and given the 


reasons for its provisions, I will be glad now to attempt to 
mnswer any questions gentlemen may wish to propound. 

Mr. TILSON. If the gentleman will yield I would like to 
ask a question as to the first-class mail. By increasing the 


postage on first-class mail is not there great danger of the num- 


| ber of letters being so reduced while the overhead charges of 


the Post Office Department remain the same that there is danger 
of our getting less revenue than the gentleman figures from that 
source ? 

Mr. KITCHIN. 
and 124 per cent 
ST0,000,000 is net. 
duction. 

I have a letter from Mr. Koons, the First Assistant Postmaster 
General, inclosing to me an excerpt from a letter which the 
Deputy Postmaster General of Canada wrote with respect to this 


We figured that there would be between 10 
reduction in first-class matter, but this 


I doubt very much if there will be a re- 


very matter to which the gentleman from Connecticut | Mr. 
Tinson] has reference. I will read you the excerpt: 

* * * Jn April, 1915, a war tax of 1 cent on eas h letter and post 
card mailed in Canada * * * was imposed by Parliament. The 


financial result of the tax, as nearly as can be as ertained, was to in- 
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r cent, which was the amount estimated 
has been no apparent increase or 
decrease in the volume of mail in comsequence of this extra war tax. 


I presume we will have about the same result here. 


crease the revenue by about 40 
when the tax was imposed. here 


Mr. CHANDLER of New York. I wish to say to the gentle- 
man that I have just been talking to the treasurer of the Outlook. 
Ie is in my district. I have been getting 'etters, and other Mem- 
bers have been getting them, from time to time complaining that 
this zone-tax system will put many valuable and important 
American periodicals out of business. The contention is that 
the Outlook will be put out of the way. It makes this contention, 
and I want to know what the chairman of the committee has to 
say about it. The increase in the case of the Outlook is 270 per 
cent. 

I was assured a few minutes ago that the increase amounted to 
$50,000, which would be 10 per cent of the capital invested in 
the Qutlook ; that is, $500,000. That would put it practically out 
of business. Now, the question I wanted to ask was this—but 
I will ask, first, why it was that representatives of these period- 
icals were not permitted to be heard by the committee? 

Mr. KITCHIN. We had no general public hearings, I will 
say to the gentleman, but we gave representatives of the Liter- 
ary Digest, Curtis Publishing Co., and several others a hearing 
before three or four of the committee, and we saw their view- 
point. Their case was presented to the committee. 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. I believe this statement is 
probably correct, that the Outleok could not stand this addi- 
tional taxation. 

Mr, KITCHIN. If we had had general public hearings we 
could not have finished them in six months, considering the 
amount of money we have to raise and the various interests 
touched by the bill, all of which would have required months to 
make their protests and arguments against paying any tax. 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. Does not the gentleman be- 
lieve that a great many important and valuable magazines and 
periodicals will be put out of business by this item? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I have leoked into the matter, perhaps, much 
more than the Outlook man has. This increase in rates will not 
put his magazine or any other magazine out of business, and 
the publishers know it. The other newspapers and magazines 
and periodicals make exactly the same complaint and protests. 
It is that if the rates are raised at all they will be bankrupted 
and absolutely forced out of business. Every one of them makes 
the same complaint and prophecy, and everyone knows the com- 
plaint and prophecy are not true. 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. There is a difference between 
a brand of automobiles going out of business and a brand of 
periodicals going out of business. The general proposition will 
be admitted that the circulation of good literature is absolutely 
essential to the life of a free people. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Flour, meat, shoes, and so forth, are essen- 
tial to the life of a free people, too. Why should not the 
Government carry these necessities to the peeple practically 
free, as it does the publishers’ products? 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. Flour is net as essential as 
good literature. [Laughter.] Many of these publications will 
be driven out of business. Does not the gentleman admit that? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; I do not admit that. Some of them say 
so. Let me have a copy of the Outlook, and I will give the 
gentleman some information about it. That is not a full copy. 
That is not the Outlook. 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. 
the authorities of the Outlook. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I have seen thousands of such “ broadsides ” 
as that contained in this circular. There is one thing we failed 


That is submitted by one of 


to put a tax on, and that was broadsides. [Laughter.] If we 
only had a tax on them we would get a lot of money. [Laugh- 


ter.| If the gentleman has a copy of the Outlook, I would like 
to illustrate. How much does the Outlook pay the Government? 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. I think it is stated about 
midway down in that eircular. 

Mr. KITCHIN, In dollars and cents? 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. I think I can find it for you 
if you will let me look at it. That is a magazine that now pays 
ene-twelfth of the cost of its postage transportation. Under 
the proposed law it weuld pay almost one-third. 

Mr. KITCHIN., What is the total amount that it pays? 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. It says ene-third. 

Mr. KITCHEN. The gentleman does not know much about the 
Outlook, but I do. Let me tell the gentleman some things about 
the Outleek that the gentleman perhaps does not know. For 


every dollar the publisher of the Outlook pays to the United 
States Government for transporting and handling and dis 
tributing it it costs the United States Government $8, and I do 
not believe it is right or fair or just er honest for all the people 
of the United States to be taxed, as they have been, to pay a 
subsidy of over $140,000 to a magazine like the Outlook, 


[Ap- 


plause.} The facts are: Last fiscal year the Government 
hauled, handled, and distributed 1,898,812 pounds of the Out- 
look. It cost the Government $161,000. It received from the 
publishers of the Outlook only $19,000. The Government pai; 
for transportation alone over $80,000. Ought not the publisher; 
of the Outlook be made to pay more for this expensive seryice: 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. There are many others }. 
sides the Outlook. The same contention is made by many 0; 
the magazines. 

Mr. KITCHIN. And the Government is losing by the other 
magazines just as it does on the Outlook. I am sure the ge). 
tleman did not look into it carefully. I have had newspaper 
men and magazine men come here protesting who did not kno 
the facts, and when the situation was explained to them ani 
they ascertained the facts they said: “ We can not criticize t}. 
committee for this. We did not know the facts.” 

Let me say that some of these magazine gentlemen who have 
talked with me have not been as candid as they ought to joe. 
and I am sure that the Outlook might have been more candi: 
in that circular there. It speaks of its subscription. It wit) 
holds information as to its big receipts from its advertisers. 
One, of the highest-class publishing houses in this country sen! 
one of its officials down here to talk with me. I did not haye 
time just then to confer with him, but they wrote me a letter 
and I saw him a few minutes after I got the letter. They said 
in the letter that this increased postage would absolutely ruin 
them ; that the receipts from subscriptions to this weekly were 
$1,660,000; and they said, “ This rate in the seventh and eight) 
zones would be more than we would get for a single copy of it.” 
They said the increase in postage would make them pay near), 
a million dollars more than they now pay, and it would require 
nearly the receipts from subscriptions. They could not stand 
it. They would be ruined. This sounded bad—mighty hard 
on them. He told the truth when he said the subscriptio 
were about $1,660,000, and that this increase would be as muc) 
or more on some of the zones than he received from some of 
his subscribers, but he forgot to tell me and to write me that the) 
received from $12,000,000 to $15,000,000 a year from advertis- 
ing which this Government was sending through the mails at a 
loss of $8 for every $1 received. [Applause.] That is the sub- 
sidy we are giving second-class mail matter. In fact, we are 
subsidizing that periodical and the other papers issued by tha! 
coneern, to which I have before referred, to the amount 
of over four and a half million dollars a year—taking that 
much out of the people for its benefit. We get back from tha: 
concern less than $600,000, while it costs the Government over 
$5,000,000 to deliver its pavers to its patrons. Yet at our pro- 
posed rate the Government is still going to lose four or five 
dollars in handling its products for it to every one that we get 
back from it. 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. 
man a question. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Very well. 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. One of the publishers told 
me that there were about 25,000 periodicals and magazines pu! 
lished in the United States, and he made the astounding stat: 
ment that that was approximately one-half of all the periodical!» 
published on the earth. We are a reading people. If it is co 
ceeded that a great many of these magazines can pay this tax. 
let them do it. Perhaps a large majority of them can do il 
But what are we to say if a respectable minority are to be pul 
out of business by this tax? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Oh, do not let them intimidate you in that 
way. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. They say they wished () 
present these facts to you, and you refused them the opportuni!) 

Mr. KITCHIN. They talked to me a dezen times and | 
peated every time the statements they made to the gentleni 
They did not tell him or me all the facts—all the truth. Ma! 
of them were as badly informed as the gentleman is. I ha 
talked with but one magazine or periodical publisher whv-~ 
business I thought would be so handicapped that he would 10! 
make a reasonable profit, even at these rates, and he sai 
that if we would make this increase gradual, putting on a qu: 
ter of it the first quarter, and half the next quarter, and so 00, 
then he could so adjust his business that he could prepare li» 
subseribers and advertisers to pay a little more, and he woul: 
lose a part, and in that way he and his customers together woul 
absorb the tax. 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. Does not the gentleman know 
that each year very many valuable magazines and periodicals 
cease to circulate, because even under present rates they can not 
pay? 

Mr. KITCHIN. It is not because of the small amount they 
pay for postage. It is because of bad management. Maybe the 
material in the paper does not appeal to the public, and the ad- 


I want to ask the gentle 
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vertisers will not advertise with them. I know that some manu- 
facturers and bankers. merchants and contractors, and farmers 
and lawyers fail every year, while others in the same busi- 
ness, profession, or occupation succeed. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. How much does it cost the Government 
per pound to handle second-class mail matter? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Four cents a pound. This does not include 
transportation cost, which is between 5 and 6 cents alone, in- 
cluding handling in transit. 

Mr. RAINEY. According to the Hughes report it costs 6 
cents. 

Mr. KITCHIN. | Five and one-half cents and six cents. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. That included railway charges as well 
as handling. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The Hughes Commission did not report on 
ihe cost of handling and distributing other than the transporta- 
tion cost and handling in transit. They found that the cest of 
transporting and handling in transit was between 53 and 6 
cents per pound. They have a more scientific way now of 
determining exactly what it does cost. Mr. Koons, the First 
Assistant Postmaster General, came before our subcommit- 
tee at our invitation, not his, and gave us information that 
would justify the subcommittee in reporting 2 cents a pound in- 
stead of 1 cent for the first zone, 3 cents for the second and 
third, 4 cents for the fourth and fifth zones, 5 cents for the sixth 
and seventh zones, and 6 cents for the eighth zone. When we 
got to the full committee several gentlemen thought that those 
rates ought to be changed. 

Some thought they ought to be higher, and make the publish- 
ers pay more in proportion to the cost than that and to get 
mere revenue from them. Some wanted, in the first and second 
zones, to have it 14 cents, just increasing the amount 50 per cent 
for the two zones. Mr. Koons, as I have before shown, testified 
before us that the second-class mail matter costs the Govern- 
ment about $100,500,000, and that we get $11,383,000 out of it. 
When he was first before us, not having the detailed data with 
him, he estimated that the overhead charges, including post- 
office expenses on newspapers and magazines, would be about 2 
eents per pound, and that transportation charges amounted to 
1 cent for every 200 miles hauled; that is, for the first zone, a 
quarter of a cent; for the second zone, half a cent; and 200 
miles, a cent. Some gentlemen on the committee questioned his 
estimate as to the overhead charges for newspapers and maga- 
zines, and thought those figures were rather low. Some of us 
thought the overhead charges were between 3 and 5 cents. Two 
days afterwards he wrote this letter: 

Post OFrricn DEPARTMENT, 

ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, May 7, 1977. 


First 


Mr. JoHN B. WALKER, 
Clerk Ways and Means Committee, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. Watker: Since appearing before your committee I have 
gene carefully over the statistics on the cost of handking second-class 
mail matter, and find that our estimate on Saturday of 2 cents per 
— for all overhead charges was not sufficient. I am inclosing 

erewith a pamphlet giving statistics compiled in 1908 showing the 
costs of handling second-class matter, and your attention is directed 
to the table on page 65. It was estimated that the cost of handling 
all second-class matter at that time was 8.333 cents per pound. By 
deducting the cost of transportation this would be reduced to about 
5 cents per pound. It is also estimated that because of the increased 
volume of mail and the more economical method of handling it that 
the overhead charges have been reduced 20 per cent since those statis- 
ties were compiled, which would reduce the overhead charges to 4 cents 
per pound. It li be noted from this table that at the time these 
statistics were compiled the second-class averaged 4.80 pieces per 
pound, but because of the increase in the size of papers since that date 
it is believed that now they will not average more than four to the 
pound, which would make the overhead charges 1 cent per copy or 4 
cents per pound. This does not include the cost of transportation, 
which is 1 cent per pound for each 200 miles transported. 

If there is any additional information which I can furnish you, I will 
be glad to do so. 


Sincerely, yours, J.C. Kooxs, 
First Assistant Postmaster General 

He and Mr. Stewart, former Second Assistant Postmaster 
General, who has been in the Postal Service for over 20 years, 
afterwards appeared before the committee and confirmed by 
detailed proof and data the estimates given in this letter. 

Now, does the gentleman from New York or any fair-minded 
gentleman, after consideration, think we ought to permit the 
rate to remain at 1 cent, as it is under existing law, or make it 
any less than we have it in the bill, when at the proposed in- 
creased rate the Government will receive less than one-third 
of what it will cost? It costs 4} cents for every pound of news- 
papers and magazines carried and distributed through the mails 
in the first zone; 44 cents for every pound of newspapers and 
magazines carried and handled in the second zone. Then the 
cost increases 1 cent for every 200 miles hauled. 


the cost runs up to from 12 cents to 18 cents per pound. This 
includes all cost for hauling, handling, and distributing. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. What does the Government 


re- 
ceive? 

Mr. KITCHIN. The Government receives 1 cent a pound 
for it. 


Mr. REAVIS. These periodicals are not institutions of phi- 
lanthropy, are they? They are organized for profit. 

Mr. KITCHIN. No. They are organized and run for protit 
to the owners. All those not organized for profit pay one-half 
cent flat additional—that is 14 cents per pound, flat. 

Mr. REAVIS. And if they pay only one-tenth of the 
transportation, it increases their profits? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Now, if some man who opposes this increase in postal rates 
on second-class matter will answer this question, I may change 
my mind: Why is it right or just or fair to carry and deliver 
these newspapers and magazines, organized for profit, for one- 
ninth or one-eighth of their cost—that is, why is it fair that the 
Government should bear eight-ninths of the cost of carrying and 
transporting and putting into the patrons’ hands magazines and 
papers, one-half of which are advertisements and three-fourths 
of the income of which are from advertisements, and yet refuse 
to bear any part of the cost of transporting and delivering flour 
and meat and bread and clothes and shoes and other necessities 
to the people? Or schoolbooks to the children? Or Bibles to 
the people? 

The publishers say that they are spreading civilization and 
Christianity; that they are educating the people, disseminating 
intelligence and information, and that the Government ought to 
carry and distribute their publications below cost—at the flat 
rate of 1 cent; that any increase in the rates would be a tax 
on intelligence, on civilization, ana Christianity. 

Ah, they can not put it on any such hypocritical basis as 
that. If it is a tax on intelligence, why should the Government 
charge anything? Why not carry them free. If it is to educate 
the people, why is it that the Government charges from five 
to twelve times as much—and the publishers of newspapers and 
magazines favor it—to send through the mails a little Webster 
spelling book or a dictionary or a grammar or a geography to 
the little school children throughout the United States as it does 
to send a newspaper or magazine to a subscriber or advertiser 
{applause}; are not text books used for the spread of intelll- 
gence? [Applause.] Why charge publishers and the people 
from five to twelve times as much to send books of history, of 
philosophy, of the sciences, or of poetry as it does a Saturday 
Evening Post? Why does it cost from five to twelve times as 
much to send a Bible through the mails as it does Collier’s 
Weekly or any other paper or periodical, both weighing the 
same? Will not the Bible spread Christianity as well as Col- 
lier’s Weekly? Why not pay, for the publisher of the Bible, eight- 
ninths of its cost of delivery. Do not the people need the Bible 
as badly as they do Collier’s Weekly? 

For the spread of intelligence the people do not need maga- 
zines and newspapers half as badly as their children need text 
books. The people do not need magazines and newspapers halt 
as badly as they need shoes and flour and meat. We do not pay 
eight-ninths of the cost of distributing through the mails school 
books for the children, books of history, and the sciences for 
the people. The Government makes every school book, every 
volume that goes through the mail, pay its own cost and some- 
times a profit. The Government does not pay eight-ninths 
the cost of transporting and delivering to the people flour, meat, 
shoes, and clothing. Why this discrimination in faver of the 
publishers? Why this persistent annual subsidy to them and 
annual loss to the Government? Why have we not increased the 
rates? I will tell you why—and every man here knows it: yes, 
absolutely knows it. We have not heretofore increased the 
rates not because it is not just to do it, not because it is not right 
to do it, not because it is not honest to do it, but because Con- 
gress has not had the nerve, in the face of opposition of the 
press, to do it. [Applause.] They have permitted the news- 
papers and the magazines to intimidate them. [Applanse.] 
Shall we new be seduced by the hope of their commendation 
and flattery or mtimidated by the fear of their criticism and con- 
dennation? Manly, patriotic Members of this House know that 
they must go up against them, but I believe that the membership 
of the present House has the courage to do it. They say the 
Democrats got control of the House in the Sixty-second Con- 
gress because of the Cannon rule in the Sixty-first Congress. I 
used to repeat that but with the wink of an eye. They used to 
tell us how Taft split the party, how it was Taft’s unpopularity 
that split the Republican Party. Ah, gentlemen, nothing did 


cost of 
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So that when | more te give the Democrats control of the House—and I did 


it is carried and distributed in the seventh and eighth zones | net like Mr. Cannon’s rule—but nothing did more to give the 
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Democrats the House and defeat Uncle Joz GCANNon and the 
Republicans, and nothing did more to unpopularize Mr. Taft as 


President, who deserved popularity among the people, than 
the fact that Uncle Jor CANNon and Mr. Taft in his ad- 


ministration stood up for the right and honest thing of making 
the magazines and the newspapers pay their just proportion of 
the dues to the Government for the service it rendered. [Ap- 
plause. | 

Not a magazine in this country, not even Collier’s Weekly, 
who fought UNcire Joe and Mr. Taft as bitterly as any periodical 
in the country, not one raised their voice against Mr. Taft and 
Uncie Jor and the rules, which had been in existence for 20 
vears, until Mr. Taft and his Postmaster General came out for 
an increase of postage on papers and magazines and UNCLE JOE 
declared against giving the publishers free wood pulp and free 
print paper, and took the stand with Mr. Taft for increased 
postage. 

As I said in the committee I say to you now, Members of the 
House, that an increase in the second-class mail matter rates 
is not a question 6f whether it is right or whether it is just or 
whether it_is fair, because every man here knows it is right and 
fair and just; it is simply a question of nerve and courage to 
do that which in your hearts and consciences you know you 
ought to do. [Applause.] 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. Is there any one subject in the committee 
where there was more unanimity than there was upon this pro- 
vision in the bill? 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman is absolutely right. There 
was not a man in that committee that doubted the right or pro- 
priety of increasing the rates—not one thought they should be 
less than doubled; many, a large majority, thought it would be 
just to put higher rates than we did, but felt that the papers 
that had established themselves on the old rates ought to have 
the increased tax put on gradually and not all at one time. We 
thought that if there ever was a time when men in this House 
would have the nerve and the courage to do that which was 
right in order to recoup a part of our losses to the Government 
which the publishers cause it was when our country needed 
every dollar that we could justly get to maintain it in her tre- 
mendous struggle. [Applause.] We thought they would have 
the courage to do it. because when maligned and attacked by 
2 sordid press they could go back and tell their people that they 
had taken only one-fourth of the annual subsidy—the annual 
tribute—Congress has been forcing the people to give to the 
publishers of newspapers and magazines and turned it over to 
our boys on the fighting lines to maintain themselves while 
keeping our flag in the heavens. [Applause.] 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. é 

Mr. FESS. I do not think anybody will seriously question 
what the chairman has said about the justice of increasing this 
tax. But that is not what I wish to ask the gentleman about. 
What I want to ask is in view of the $70,000,000 to come from 
the increase on first-class postage, has the committee made any 
investigations to ascertain what proportion of that increase will 
go for the payment of salaries which, of course, depends on the 
amount of returns in the Post Office? 

Mr. KITCHIN. [I have a provision I am going to submit to 
the committee and to the House to prevent that very thing. 
Every dollar of that $70,000,000 which is coming from the in- 
crease on the first-class postage must go into the Treasury. 

Take the Saturday Evening Post, again, that charges $5,000 
a page for each issue for advertisements. I took up one the 
other day and there were 131 pages in it. Ninety pages were 
solid advertisements, 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; not now. The magazine is getting 
a million and six hundred thousand dollars in subscriptions 
and in that one issue it received $400,000 for advertisements, 
amounting at that rate to fifteen or twenty million dollars 
a year for advertisements alone out of that “spread of in- 
telligence,” and the Government hauls that $15,000,000 worth of 
advertisements through the country at a loss of over $3,000,000 
a year. Can any man square his conscience with his vote 
against increasing these rates on the ground that he is opposed 
to taxing the “spread of intelligence ”? 

Mr. SLOAN. I desire to say concerning the statement of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. GARNER] in relation to the unanimity 
of the members of the committee that the zone system was unani- 
mously approved, but I also desire to say that with reference 
to the first and second zone compared with the third zone I 
thought that the third zone should be placed with the first and 
second, I reserved a right in the committee to offer an amend- 
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ment and support it placing the third zone with the first ani 
second. 

Mr. GARNER. | I said that no provision in the bill commande 
a greater unanimity among the Committee on Ways and Mean 
than did this provision. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; the gentleman from Nebraska did not 
object to the increase or to the zone system, but he wante| 
different zone arrangement. I will state to the House that tf), 
committee has now under consideration amendments modifyiny 
the proposed rates in the first, second, and third zones, by wh 
the rate in the first zone will be 14 cents per pound, and ft! 
rate in the second and third zones, 2 cents; in the fourth s1)) 
fifth zones, 3 cents, and also putting the zone rates into eff 
gradually. Such modifications accord more with the views 
the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. POU. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. POU. Did the committee take under consideration t) 
proposition to use that part of the magazine or periodical thi: 
was devoted to advertisements as a basis for imposing this tax * 

Mr. KITCHIN. We looked into that and found it was noi 
practicable nor equitable. I am handed a copy of the Outlook 
19 pages of which appear to be advertising; over 30 per cent 
of its space is devoted to advertising—everything from a toot\)- 
brush to a Cadillac automobile—and the Government is losing 
more than $140,000 a year in carrying and handling the Out 
look, giving its publishers and these advertisers a subsidy of thin 
much. 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. 
tleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. And the Government is paying every doll:r 
of the cost of the transportation of these advertisements. 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. Mr. Chairman, will the go 
tleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. — Yes. 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. 
formation concerning the thing advertised? 
I ask that seriously. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Ought not the gentleman to refer to it «as 
misinformation generally as to the thing advertised? : 
Mr. CHANDLER of New York. And a high-class journal like 
the Outlook never takes advertisements of anything except tliat 

which is of exceeding interest to the public. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Oh, sure! [Laughter.] Like this Valspar 
which is advertised here. What is that, anyway? 

Mr, GOODALL. It is a varnish. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; Valspar yarnish. 
DLER! [Laughter.] 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
man yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. What does the gentleman sa: 

a statement like this? I remember to have read this three or 
four years ago when this same subject was up for discussion. A 
man said, over his own signature in a letter published in tli 
public papers, that he had paid about $400 for an advertisement 
in one of these periodicals, and that as the result of that advyer- 
tisement, costing him $400, within the four years that succeede: 
the publication of it there had been sent to him, and he in re}! 
had sent back, many thousands of letters, aggregating a postace. 
first and last, amounting to almost $2,000, In that case of tli 
paper carrying the advertisement and the transportation }eiis 
paid for by the Government, while in the first place it may 10t 
have been to the Government compensatory or anything like it 
yet in the long run the business in first-class postage whic! || 
got more than compensated the Government for the transporti- 
tion of the advertisement. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I am surprised at the gentleman, if I ec! 
correctly his logic and reasoning; that is, if he comes to the cv 
clusion that we ought not to increase this rate on account 
what—— 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The gentleman has no right | 
come to any conclusion in my mind. I stated some facts to hi 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman did not seem to be able | 
come to any conclusion himself, so Ii thought I would come ' 
one for him. [Laughter.] 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Oh, I have often seen men wW!!\' 
thought that it answered a question to say something smart © 
funny. [Laughter.] ; 

Mr. KITCHIN. If I offended, I really apologize to the gent! 
man. [Laughter.] 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 


Mr. Chairman, will the 


Is not an advertisement in- 
{Laughter.] © 


Oh, Brother C1 


Mr. Chairman, will the gent 


Does the gentleman answer tlic 


statement of the man who wrote the letter? 
Mr. CHANDLER of New York. 
tleman yigld? 


Mr. Chairman, will the ge!- 














——————_—— 


Mr. KITCHIN. 


Let me answer the gentleman from Wiscon- 
<in. Of course, I do not know the gentleman who wrote the 
letter, but I know the gentleman from Wisconsin would not have 
quoted from it unless he thought the man was telling the truth. 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Oh, just one moment. If the gentleman's 
question is a good one, it will keep. Let us concede that the man 
rela the truth, though I doubt ft. If an automobile should be 
advertised in the Saturday Evening Post or in the Outlook, 
many letters of inquiry will be sent through the mails concern- 
ng it, and that would make business for the post office. and the 
yore the Saturday Fivening Post is increased in circulation the 
yore will be the letters sent regarding the advertised auto- 
mobile, and the Government would make a greater profit on 
account of the greater number of letters. If you are going to 

onsider it upon that basis, then it would pay the Government 
under that reasoning to carry and deliver all of the newspapers 
and magazines and periodicals absolutely free. More would be 

ireulated. More circulation, more advertisements; more ad- 
vertisements, more letters—-more business for the post office 
in second-class mail. But Sears, Roebuck & Co., John Wana- 
maker, and the rest of these big catalogue houses can make a 
ren times better argument to have Uncle Sam send their cata- 
logues free than these publishers. because where the publishers 
eet a thousand letters Sears, Roebuck & Co., Wanamaker, 
and the other big catalogue houses get 10,000. If I were a 
etting man, I would bet that these big catalogue houses used 
that same argument to the Postmaster General, that Congress 
ought to let them send their catalogues for nothing, because it 
vould make bigger business for the post office in first-class 
mait matter. [Laughter.] It is not the magazines that are 
imking the business for the first-class mail, but it is the man 
or firm or company that is doing the advertising and the 
people who write to the parties advertising. Why should not 
the man who buys the advertised article insist—and could not 
he with as much reason and justice—that the Government bear 
eight-ninths of the eost of transportation and delivery to him 
of the article on the ground that he had made business for the 
post office in writing so many letters about it? The automobile 
fellow has argued, too, that we ought not to put a tax on auto- 
mobiles because they have advertised in the Saturday Evening 
Post and other big magazines and thousands of people wrote 
to them about their cars, and in that way they are making 
more money for the Government; at least, they might make 





that argument. [Laughter.] Why give credit to the maga- 
zines? The credit belongs to the automobile manufacturer. 


He makes business for the Government in first-class mail mat- 
ter. Why should not the Government bear eight-ninths of the 
cost of handling and transporting his automobile? You see 
where that kind of reasoning leads to, do you not? They never 
have been able to fool me with such arguments, and they really 
have not fooled the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Cooper]. 

Now, gentlemen, here is a magazine that I hold in my hand— 
the Engineering Magazine. It weighs at least a pound. It costs 
the Government to send it to Oklahoma about 12 cents and 15 
cents to send it to California, transportation cost alone, and the 
publisher pays the Government 1 cent. It consists of 128 pages, 
106 of which are taken up with advertisements. Just look at 
those advertisements; and yet my friend Mr. CHanprer thinks 
that it is a really patriotic and proper thing, in these days, when 
we need every just dollar that we can get for the Government, 
for it to still lose so enormously on every one of the hundreds 
of thousands of copies which they send out. The Government, 
under an act of Congress, spends at least $10 on that magazine 
for the privilege of getting $1 back from it. Oh, you know it 
is not right! Let us stop such an iniquity. 

Mr. HUSTED. I do not want to be considered as opposed; I 
am very strongly in favor of it—— 

Mr. KITCHIN. I did not catch the gentleman's question. 

Mr. HUSTED. I do want to say I believe the statement made 
by the treasurer of the Outlook Co. to be absolutely a fact. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I have no doubt of it. 
_ Mr. HUSTED. The Outlook Co. carries very little advertis- 
ing, and they pay very high prices for their articles. The only 
trouble, in my opinion, is that they do not charge enough for 
their paper. Under present conditions they have either got to 


carry more advertising or increase the subscription price. The 
magazine is sold, I think, for 5 cents a copy. 
Mr. KITCHIN. Now we are getting together. I would 


Suggest to them an increase in their subscription price, and 
especially their advertising rates. I am willing to pay double 
the amount of its present subscription price if that will wipe 
out this scandalous subsidy. That is the way to do it. 
[Laughter.] If I advertise in it, do you not know, rather than 
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see it go out of circulation T would, for an advertising medium, 


be willing to pay a little more to support it? Take the Saturday 
Evening Post, Collier’s Weekly. the Metropolitan, the Engineering 


Magazine, with their great circulation, spreading abroad not 
“ Chandler ” intelligence but these advertisements. Do vou not 
think the advertisers in these magazines would be willing to 


pay a little more for their advertising space rather than lose 
such splendid mediums? 
Mr. CRAMTON. In the discussion of the Outlook is it not 
a fact that that paper for the past year or two has beer very 
anxious to have us get into the very war we are now in? 
Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; it wanted and helped us to get i; rel 
now will not help us fight or pay out. 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will 
Mr. KITCHIN. Tf will. 


the gentleman viel 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman state 
whether advertising is taxed in this bill? 
Mr. KITCHIN. None on advertising in the newspayx 


magazines, or other periodicals. Advertisements or advertising 
space other than in newspapers and magazines is taxed 5 per 
eent on the gross receipts from such ndvertising, while news< 
paper advertisements are untaxed. 

Mr. MADDEN. Why? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Because the proposed increase in the 
of postage upon magazines and newspapers is materially 
creased, and by such increase we will get for the Government 


at least $19,000,000. 


rate 


iti- 


Mr. MADDEN. 3Jecause you did not have the conrage to 
equalize the tax? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Well, I will say to the gentleman that I 
think it takes a man of supreme gall to talk about lack of 


courage in a matter of taxing newspapers and magazines when 
he has been on the Committee on the Post Office and Vost 
Roads 10 or 12 years and has never dared come up here and 
advocate making them pay back to the Government one penny 
of the tremendous loss they cause it to incur each year, but 
continues to vote for millions of subsidy each year to them. 
[Laughter.] 
Mr. REED. 


I desire to have the gentleman's opinion about 


magazines who use the fast freight to take them across the 
continent and which are mailed frem that point. I want seme 
information—— 

Mr. KITCHIN. They do not do that on long distanees. 


They use the Government, through its mails, for the long hauls 
and only use the express or fast freight for short hauls when 
the express or freight rates are less than $1 per 100 pouncis. 
The Government carries and ‘listributes the papers at 1 cent 
per pound, or $1 per 100, regardless of the distance. From 
Philadelphia to New York, or even to Chicago, the Saturday 
Evening Post is carried by freight or express, because it gets a 
rate cheaper than the Government rate, but from Philadelphia 
to Denver, Dallas, San Franciseo, Atlanta, and other distant 
cities it uses the Government, as the rates are from ‘one-third 
to one-fifth cheaper than freight or express. The Government, 
however, loses from $3 to $10 on each 100 pounds carried, re- 
spectively, to such cities, sinee it costs the Government at the 
rate of 1 cent a pound for each 200 miles to transport the mails, 

Mr. RANDALL. I understood the gentleman to say the Gov- 
ernment would still lose money under these rates? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Absolutely. 

Mr. RANDALL. Then why does the gentleman put a provi- 
sion that they can not ship magazines by some other means, say, 
to Los Angeles and then remail them in the local zone, Would 
not the Government make money by allowing that? 

Why provide they shall not ship by some other means? 

Mr. KITCHIN. We do not say they can not do that. They 
can ship by freight, express, or otherwise, and distribute by 
hand, as they do in many places, but when they distribute 
through the post office they will have to pay the same rate if 
put in the post office at Los Angeles as they would if mailed 
from place of publication. For instance, the Saturday Evening 
Post, if sent to Los Angeles by express, and put into the post 
office there for distribution, would have to pay the same rate as 
if mailed in Philadelphia to Los Angeles. 

Let me read the proviso: 

That second-class mail matter mailed to subscribers from an offive 
other than that of publication shall pay the same rate as if mailed froi 
the office at the place of publication. 

Under this provision if they should try to beat the Govern- 
ment by shipping by freight or express and mailing at San 
Francisco the charge would be at the same rate as if they mailed 
from Philadelphia. 

Mr. RANDALL. My point is they would not be helping the 
Government. They would be beating the Government. 








Mr. KITCHIN. They can and do beat the Government on 
the present rate now. 

Mr. RANDALL. No; they could not. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Can we not send a pound of Saturday Eyen- 
ing Vosts from here to San Francisco through the mails for 1 
cent? 


Mr. RANDALL, Yes. 

Mr. KITCHIN. They pay 1 cent for it? 

Mr. RANDALL. Yes. 

Mr. KITCHIN. This bill, if you vote for it, will make them 
pay 6 cents. You are in favor of that? 

Mr. RANDALL. I am talking about your provision to pre- 


vent them from shipping by other means. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Wecan not prevent them from doing that, but 
can prevent them from using the post office to deliver it unless 
they pay the rate fixed by that proviso. 

Mr. RANDALL. You can do that. 

Mr. KITCHIN. They would have to pay 6 cents. 
present law they would pay 1 cent. 

However, I will say to the gentleman that there is some force 
fn his suggestion. Even under the proposed bill a pound of 
newspaper or magazine, say the Evening Post, sent from Phila- 
delphia to Los Angeles would cost the Government for carriage 
about 15 cents per pound, while we only provide for a payment 
by the Post or other papers of G cents per pound. We would still 
be losing heavily. As I understand the gentleman’s point is, 
permit the periodical to ship by freight or express at a cheaper 
rate than 6 cents, which it can do, and distribute through the 
post office, say, at Los Angeles. The Government would be say- 
ing the difference between 12 or 15 cents per pound, the cost to 
it, and the 6 cents it would receive from the periodical or paper. 
This should be considered by the committee and it will do so 
before we conclude the debate. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. You say it costs the Government $100,- 
000,000 on second-class matter? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I said that Mr. Koons, the First Assistant 
Postmaster General, testified that it cost the Government $100,- 
000,000 for transportation and handling and distributing second- 
class mail matter. Mr. Stewart so testified, and other officials 
and experts of the Post Office Department have time and again 
made similar estimates. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Will you explain to whom they pay this, 
that they would not have to pay if there was not any second- 
class matter going? I mean what employee in the post office 
gets this money? 

Mr. KITCHIN. It is paid to railroads and other carriers, 
to rural carriers, to railway mail clerks, to postmasters and 
their clerks, to the thousands of other postal employees, and 
hundreds of items of other general and overhead expenses, 

Mr. HULL of fowa. Oh, well, but you have got an expense 
account there. What item in the last year’s auditor’s report 
shows $100,000,000 paid out, or any proportion of it? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I haye not seen the auditor’s report, nor has 
the gentleman. The Hughes Commission said it cost 54 to 6 
cents a pound for transportation service alone. Postmaster 
General Hitchcock said it cost that, and Postmaster General 
Burleson and Mr. Koons, the First Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral, and the experts of the department, say that it costs in addi- 
tion to that 4 cents a pound for handling and distributing the 
second-class mail matter. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I want to say to the gentleman that I 
expect to oppose this proposition 

Mr. KITCHIN. I am mighty sorry. 
to vote for it. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. If you are right in what you say it costs 
the Government, they should pay it, but I have had some experi- 
ence in the Post Office Department—— 

Mr. KITCHIN. Have you ever had any experience in the 
newspaper business? Are you an editor? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. No. In the post oflice. I want to chal- 
lenge the statement of the gentleman and I want to challenge 
the statement of all these experts who say that it costs the Post 
Office Department $100,000,000 or $50,000,000. I doubt whether 
for the next fiscal year you could eliminate from the Post Office 
Department all second-class matter and show as much profit as 
you do to-day. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Of course that is a difference of opinion. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. That is the proposition. The trouble is, 
the overhead expense is there, and this matter is handled by the 
employees when the peak load is not on. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Let me ask you some questions, now. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Yes. i 

Mr. KITCHIN. We have, in addition to the second class, 


Under the 





[Laughter.] You ought 


three other classes of mail matter—the first class, third. class, 
They all go along on the same train, 


and fourth class matter. 
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Se 


with the same clerks, and are handled by the same postmastey 
and directed and supervised by the same officials here jy 4) 
Post Office Department, Now, if you are not going to charge 
anything for the handling of this 1,200,000,000 pounds of secon). 
class matter, of newspapers and magazines, why should y. 
charge any overhead and general expense to any of the other 
classes of mail matter?) Why are you willing to charge up t 
general and overhead expenses to the other three classes of 1) 
matter, on all of which we are making some profit, and be y 
willing to make any overhead or general expense charge again 
the second class? You want to make all the overhead charge 
for the first, the third, and the fourth class matter, and leave oy 
the second class. Each one must bear their proportionate yp: 
of the overhead charges, of course. [Applause.] We pay ove, 
$40,000,000 for transporting the second-class matter alo): 
and we get back for the entire service of transporting and | 
dling and distributing only $11,383,000. 

Mr. CALDWELL. I would just like to ask you one questi, 
Have you any figures of the cost per pound for carrying 1 
matter from New York to San Francisco? 

Mr. KITCHIN. The department says it costs 1 cent a por 
for second-class matter for each 200 miles hauled. It costs | 
Government for carrying a pound of it from New York to Sj), 
Francisco—3,000 miles—15 cents. It gets back from the py)- 
lisher 1 cent for this and all other service in handling and dis. 
tributing. 

Mr. RAINEY. Will my colleague permit me to read from | 
report of the Third Assistant Postmaster General for 19117 

Mr. KITCHIN. That is Mr. Hitchcock’s? 

Mr. RAINEY. Yes. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Go ahead. 

Mr. RAINEY. Commenting on the rate on second-class mat 
ter, I read from his report: 

Compared with the cost of the service, the rate on first-class mail is 
excessive. It is not —— to require to mailers of first-class matte 
to bear the heavy burden which the carrying of second-class matter f 
publishers at nominal postage rates entails. It amounts to a tax up 
more than 94,000,000 people for the direct benefit of about 30,000 o: 
their number who are publishers. In other words, for each publis! 
directly benefited about 3,100 individuals are unjustly taxed. 

Mr. KITCHIN. That is true. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. CALDWELL. I want to ask the gentleman 
question, because I am going to vote for all of this bill. 

If, according to the gentleman’s figures, it costs 6 cents to 
take one of these pound magazines from New York to S:1 
Francisco by mail 

Mr. KITCHIN. It costs 1 cent for every 200 miles; that is 
about 15 cents instead of 6 cents, and, in addition to that, 4 
cents for handling and distributing, including the part of |! 
general post-office expense. 

Mr. CALDWELL, It figures out somewhere over 10 cent 


another 





all. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Or more than that—15 cents. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Now, then, we are only going to get 6 
cents? 


Mr. KITCHIN. Six cents. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Here is the point in my mind: If by any 
kind of a system we can compel those people who are mak'ls 
the difference between 6 cents and what it actually costs | 
send it by some other method, why not make them take it? 

Mr. KITCHIN. That is what I said to the publishers. Tl. 
said, “ Your rates are so high that we will have to use sol 
other method,” and I said, “ Do it, and we will make or sive 
money by it.” 

Mr. CALDWELL. Under your provision you make them }»: 
6 cents instead of 1, and if he is now paying 6 cents by slo 
freight, he will send by fast freight through the United I 
post oftice and we lose thus $40,000,000. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I can not understand the gentleman's « 
lation and how he reaches such a conclusion. If magazines : 
papers should all go by freight or express and not through | 
mails at all, on the long hauls the Government would si 
transportation alone 1 cent for each 200 miles hauled. 

Mr. CARLIN. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. CARLIN. How does the committee take care 0! 
borrowed capital under excess profits? 

Mr. KITCHIN. We discussed that question for two or U 
days last session. The borrowed capital 

Mr. CARLIN. Let me give you an illustration. 

Mr. KITCHIN, I know your illustration. J 

Mr. CARLIN. Suppose a firm had $300,000 of actual cap! 
and $300,000 of borrowed capital. On which is the tax paid? 
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Mr, KITCHIN., On tie actual capital paid in, not on bor- 
rowed money ; but they have a deduction on the borrowed money 
of interest paid on it before the tax is computed. 

Mr. SANFORD. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. SANFORD. I am looking for information, having in 
tind the same line of thought that the gentleman has followed. 
Can the gentleman tell me what proportion of the expense in 
parcels post and the rural free delivery is borne by the charges 
that the Government makes for that service? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I can not at this time give him definite in- 
formation as to that. From the parcels post the Government 
makes a little profit. 

Mr. SANFORD. How about the rural free delivery ? 

Mr. KITCHIN., The rural free delivery causes the Govern- 
ment to incur a loss, but we would incur no such loss if these 
newspapers and magazines which are carried through the coun- 
try would pay what it actually costs. But suppose we lose on 
that. That is a loss not on account of or for the special benefit 


of any individual or company or corporation, but on the whole | 
service for the benefit of all alike, and if there is any loss there | 
it is shifted over for the whole service, not by or for any par- 


ticular class, as the magazines and newspapers. 

Mr. SANFORD. If it were at a loss that was being borne by 
the people in the cities, would we still have the courage to do it? 

Mr. KITCHIN. The people in the cities do not bear any 
losses. [Laugkter.] 

Mr. SANFORD. I thought if we were going to be courageous 
in one place, we might as well be in another. 

Mr. KITOHIN. 
mail of the four classes. 
ice and for all. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. 
for a question? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Diverting the gentleman’s mind from the 
phase of the bill he is discussing to the excess-profits tax, my 
question may be in the line of questions heretofore asked by 
the gentleman from Illinois {Mr. Mappen]. I understood the 
chairman to say that in estimating the excess-profits tax you 
wert first to the returns the income of that corporation, 
Now, I haye this concrete example in mind that I would 
to glean information about from the chairman. IT know 
corporation, two corporations, one im business years ago, which 
started at $14,500 capital and has not increased capital 
stock at all. The other, in the same business, has increased its 
capital stoek to $2,000,000, Now, I would like to knew 
there will be any inequity shown between the stockholders of 
the $14,500 corporation and the $2,000,000 corporation when it 
comes co levying this excessive-profits tax? 

Mr. KITCHIN, None whatever. If the stockholders of the 
$2,006,000 corporation paid in actual cash or turned over prop- 
erty for stock worth in aciual cash $2,000,000 or the 
cash paid in or property turned over and the paid in or earned 
surplus amount to $2,000,000, the corporation is entitled to the 
deduction of 8 per cent on that amount. If they 
stock and it did not come from these three sources, the water 


of 


If any loss, it is for the whole serv- 


Chairman, will the gentleman yield 


ol 
one 


+} i 
Liiett 


will be squeezed out and no deduction allowed on the watered | 


capital. It will be the same thing with the $14,500 corporation. 
It will have the same 8 per cent deduction on the actual cash 
and property paid in and paid in or earned surplus, including 
undivided profits. There will be no inequity. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I see. 

Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. EMERSON. This increase in first-class mail applies to 
what is called “drop letters,” does it not? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; it applies to drop letters. 


will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. EMERSON. Do you not think some exception should 
be made of it? 
Mr. KITCHIN. No. We increased it exactly as we did on 


other first-class mail—just 1 cent additional. We thought we 
had better make it cover the whole letter system—in villages, 
towns, cities, and in the country alike. Where under present 
law one pays 2 cents he will pay 3 cents, and where one pays 
now 1 cent he will pay 2 cents under existing law on first-class 
matter. 

Mr. EMERSON. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I would say this, that after the war is over 
Whenever that time shall be, and when we can get publishers 
of magazines aud newspapers to pay somewhat of the propor- 
tionate cost of transportation and handling them, then there 
can be and ought to be a 1-cent letter postage throughout 
this country. We could have had it long ago if the publishers 


LY 


32 





whether | 


Even with the 2 cents it would be cheaper? | 


The city carrier carries for all, and all kinds | 


like | 


197 


of 


hewspapers and magaziaes vied tee required to pay thre 
cost of their transportation and handling, as every ether class 
of people and of industry is required to pay on the transports 
tion and handling of their products. 

Mr. KINCHELOR. In connection th the ineame tax, T 
understand the gentleman to say that all the personal ineome tax 
that would be retroactive would be one-third of the amount? 

Mr. KITCHIN. One-third. 

Mr. KINCHELOER. Will this exemption be retro; 

Mr. KITCHIN. To your income tax, which is payable 1 
this year, you just add one-third. You can wait until Septenb 
15 to pay it. Corporations and individuals will not have to y 
their tax until September 15, 1917. 

Mr. KINCHELOR. The excess-protit tax is one-third of that 
only ? 

Mr. KITCHIN. There is no retroactive excess-prot | 


The so-called retroactive feature applies only to the inv 
Mr. AUSTIN. I would like to ask the gentleman it 

dent of the United States and the members of the 

are exempt from paying income tax under this bill? 

Mr. KITCHIN. ‘The President is not. 

Mr. AUSTIN. How about the members of the Supreme Court 

Mr. KITCHIN. I have forgotten what 
to the question of decreasing their think 


prevents any decrease of their salaries during their term. 


Supre ne Ceo 


the Constitution sa 


as silaries, but 


Mr. MASON. You can not decrease their salaries during their 
term of office. 

Mr. AUSTIN, Payment of taxes wou ad not be luction o 
salary. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The courts have so held. Under the act of 


September S, 1916, we excepted the President's salary during 
his then term for the reason that the Constitution said it should 


not be reduced during his term. But he will pay under this. 

Mr. DENISON, Is there any tax on candy? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No. 

Mr. DENISON. What does the genth nth think about that 
being a luxury? 

Mr. KITCHIN. That is a good subject for taxation, and we 
could raise, by putting 10 per cent on all candies, about twelve 
or fifteen million dollars, 

Mr. COX. As to the 5 per cent taxes o ) ait 
9) per cent on the factory cost? 

Mr. KITCHIN. It is 5 per cent of the manufacturers ling 
price. 


Mr. COX. Lam thoroughly in accord with the gentleman and 


his cominittee upon that, but jet me ask him this question: 

Did the committee consider, or was there any way by which the 

committee could have imposed a tax on automobiles already in 
the hands of users? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Well, we did not think we ought to put the 

| tax on the automobile in the owner’s or consumer's hands. On 


actual | 


have watered | 


automobiles and jewelry and musical instruments, and the like, 
propose a tax of 5 per cent the manufacturer’s selling 
price. If it is right and wise to put a tax on automobiles in the 
hands of everyone who now has one, why should we not levy a 
similar tax on the watches, jewelry, and pianos in the same way, 


we on 


} or on any other musical instrument that is now in the homes 
of the people? And, another thing, we did not think that that 
would be an equal tax, for the reason that anyone with a two 
or three hundred dollar second-hand automobile would psy 
much on that as the more wealthy man on his $5,000 autome 
bile. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman vield‘ 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. Is there not a potent reason for not levying 
a general tax of that kind, that it would be very costly 

| ministration, and would require an army of officinls for its col 
lection? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. And, too, if vou levied that kind of a 
tax some people would pay too much and others net enough. 


We levy a tax of 5 per cent on the manufacturing price of tires 
and tubes, and the manufacturers will charge that up to the 
purchaser. That will run ten to twenty dollars a year to every 


man in the United States who has an automobile. 


Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. COX. Then the tires are taxed separate { t 
automobiles ? 

Mr. KITCHIN Yes: and we are allowing the tomol 
manufacturer to have n reduction of the fire tax on 1) oul 
tires already on the automobile. 

Mr. COX. The automobile owner pa tl 1 thie a 


he gets the tires? 








Mr. 
of course, make him pay it. 


KITCHIN. Yes, sir. The manufacturer of the tire will, 
Mr. 
yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman has answered the sug- 
gestion I was going to make, and that was that we have already 
taxed automobiles by putting a tax of 5 per cent on the manu- 
facture of tires and inner tubes. This will be added to the 
cost of the tire. 

Mr. KITCHIN. 


GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


Yes. Take my friend from New York [Mr. 


Snyper}. He will pay more tax on tires than if we were to put 
a tax on automobiles. [Laughter.] 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I was not here when the gentleman dis- 
cussed section 504. I was absent from the Chamber. 

Mr. KITCHIN. What does the gentleman wish to inquire 
about? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I wanted to inquire whether or not this 


section 504, relating to advertising, includes materials entering 
into the making of signs and calendars, novelties, and articles 
of this class. 

Mr. KIT'CHIN. No; I think not. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Then I understand that calendars 
things like that are not included in section 504? 


and 


Mr. KITCHIN. What kind of calendars does the gentleman 
mean? 
Mr. ASHBROOK. I want to understand the gentleman and I 


want the gentleman to understand me. I have in my district 
one of the largest advertising novelty concerns in the world, and 
they manufacture calendars and various kinds of advertising 
novelties which are sold to merchants and distributed gratuli- 
tously to their customers. I wanted to know whether this 5 per 
cent applies on articles of that kind? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I hardly think it would. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. If he sells these calendars and puts on 
them the words “ Compliments of the First National Bank of 
Coshocton, Ohio,” he would be caught? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I would not be certain about that, but I do 
not think he would be if the bank distributed them. The bill 
excepts newspapers and periodicals. But go down here to 
Keith’s Theater and you will notice the program contains differ- 
ent advertisements. It would catch that. These billboards 
along the railroad tracks will be caught—advertising Bull 
Purham Tobacco, for example—a North Carolina product, by 
the way. The fellow or syndicate that puts up the sign must 
pay 5 per cent of what the tobacco people pay them for putting 
that advertisement up, and the same thing will apply to street 
ear advertisements. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. And fans and calendars and pocketbooks 
and memorandum books having advertisements on them would 
be subject to this tax? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I doubt it, 
and he distributes them. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. SNYDER. Getting back to the automobile tax, is it the 
purpose of the framers of this biil to tax the sale of a car from 
a dealer—a car that he has taken in exchange for a new one? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Ah, I am mighty glad the gentleman asked 


if such are sold to a customer 


that question. I thought we had caught everybody in the 
United States, but I see we have not. [Laughter.} That is 
the way we get a lot of fellows—from their questions. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr. SNYDER. * wanted to clear that up. 


Mr. KITCHIN. No; our bill would not catch that, but per- 
haps we ought to consider an amendment that will. [Laughter.] 
However, I do not think it would be wise to do that. 

Mr. SNYDER. The gentleman will understand that I am 
not offering any suggestions. [Laughter.] 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 


Mr. MADDEN, 
is it not? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; the manufacturers’ sales value. 

Mr. MADDEN. If a man bought a new machine and turned 
in an old machine as part payment, the total cost of the ma- 
chine, including the amount that was allowed on the old ma- 
chine turned in would be taxed, and when the dealer sold the 
second-hand machine again he would be taxed on that? 

Mr. KITCHIN. The dealers are taxed to the extent of the 


It is all made on the basis of the sales value, 


amount of tax that would be passed on to them by the manu- 
facturer who sells them a second-hand automobile. 
not be 


He would 
taxed directly on the old machine, 
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Mr. SNYDER. For instance, 2 man takes in trade a secon - 
hand car, of which the original price was $5,000. It is a second. 
hand car and has a second-hand value of only $1,000. This 
bill ealls for the sale price, adding 5 per cent to the sale pri 
of the car when it leaves the manufacturer. 

Mr. KITCHIN. If the manufacturer seils a new ear, 
for $2,000, and a part of the purchase price he allows the ) 
chaser $1,000 on a second-hand car, the tax would be 5 pey 
cent of the $2,000, or $50. No tax under the bill would be levied 
on the second-hand ear when sold again. 

Mr. MEEKER. Going back to the advertising propositi.) 
about which the gentleman was talking a moment ago in regj;| 
to calendars, if what the chairman of the committee | \y. 
KITCHIN] has stated is true, that merchants and others eoy\\! 
buy these calendars and stamp them themselves, that woi)):! 
mean the loss of hundreds of thousands of dollars in reve 
Would it not be more equitable to tax the calendar itself < 
advertising medium if you sell the calendar as an advertisi): 
medium, rather than to tax the advertisement? Under tlic i!) 
as drawn that would be the easiest thing in the world to 
around. All that a man would have to do would be to buy 
calendar and then hand it back to the same man who had soli} j: 
to him to have the printing done upon it which would turn 
into an advertisement. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I do not think the bill would catch 
proposition. We will try to catch him in another way. [Lin 
ter.!]| But really I do not think it ought to catch that man. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. If that is done, — am very sorry thi: | 
called the gentleman’s attention to that fact, because I have j 
received a telegram from the American Art Works, of Coshocto: 
Ohio, in which they state that a chartered accountant has « 
over the earnings of their company for the past five years, and 
that the proposed tax will absorb all the profits on that line of 
business. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Let me tell you, I have not counted the nu 
ber of telegrams I have received from different people, burt | 
have a stack that will fill my office, and I have got to get more 
office room to store the telegrams from different parties saying 
just the same thing—that the various persons have gone over 
their books, and that this tax will absorb all the net profits, «1 
they will be in the hands of a receiver and be bankrupt in a 


days after the passage of this bill. Do not let them scare )0u 
on that. 
Mr. ASHBROOK. I am not scared. I am simply sta 


what they say. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I am pretty certain that that section wil! : 
cover the case of those calendars, and I do not think it ought ' 
That is not the advertising that we undertake to tax. That is 
similar to a case of a little newspaper which has a little jo) 
office. A merchant goes to him and says, “ Strike off a thousand 
circulars for me.” He does it. The merchant distributes th: 
This bill will not tax that. 

Mr. MADDEN. The question asked by the gentleman { 
New York [Mr. Snyper] has raised a question of doubt in 1 
mind, on account of the answer made by the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Kircn1n], and I would like to hav 
cleared up. Do I understand the gentleman from North Car 
line to say that the 5 per cent tax on automobiles will be levied 
against the manufacturer? The manufacturer sells his : 
mobile to the dealer for about 20 per cent off. 

Mr. KITCHIN. It is the manufacturer’s price that we int 


to tax. Let me give you an illustration. 
Mr. MADDEN. There is no tax against the retail s: 


house? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; except on the stock that he has on hand 
when the bill goes into effect, and he can get it out of his pi- 
chaser when he sells. 

Mr. MADDEN. Would there not be some inequality in | 
imposition of the tax? A great many manufacturers have t! 
own selling agencies. A great many other manufacturers employ 
selling agents and they give them 20 or 25 per cent off the mit 
facturer’s price. Out of that 25 per cent they have to pay |! 
own expenses—rent, taxes, and everything—and whateve! s 
left is the selling agent’s profit. The man who acts as the » 
ing agent for the manufacturer is one thing, and the manu‘:- 
turer who acts as his own selling agent is another thing. J) 
question is, where the manufacturer is his own selling 42 
you impose the tax at the source of the sale; in the other ci: 
you tax them at the source of manufacture. You tax one lial 
on the basis of 25 per cent less than you do the other man. — 

Mr. KITCHIN. I would say this would be the way: Tice 


" 
ell 


‘manufacturer who is his own selling agent—that is, who se H s 


direct—pays the 5 per cent on his selling price. If he seis 
direct to the consumer at the same price other manufacturer 
sell to their agents or dealers, he pays no more tax than the 











_——————————— 


other. If he adds on for himself the commission allowed by 
others to their agents or dealers, he makes more profits on his 
manufacturing price and should pay the tax on his selling price. 

Mr. DILL. ° As I understand it, this bill exempts advertising 
in newspapers. 

Mr. KITCHIN. And periodicals. 

Mr. DILL. Why? 

Mr. KITCHIN. It is because we increase the postage rate on 
papers and periodicals immensely—two, three, and four times. 
For instance, newspapers and periodicals now, second-class mat- 
ter, pay only 1 cent a pound. We have applied the zone system 
to second-class mail matter, and we make them pay 2 cents a 
pound for zones 1 or 2, 5 cents a pound for the third zone, 
4 cents a pound for the fourth or fifth zones, 5 cents for the 
sixth or seventh zones, and 6 cents a pound for the eighth zone ; 
and they will pay on an average about two and one-half times 
more than now. We did not think it right to charge them a tax 
also on the advertisements, 

Mr. DILL. Will not the tendency of the tax be to drive ad- 
yertising into the newspapers, to compel men who want to 
advertise to use the newspapers? Will it not tend to do that? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I do not think so, because the magazines 
and newspapers will most probably increase their advertising 
rates. Under this bill they will have to pay more than double 
their present rate of postage. 

Mr. GHANDLER of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York On page 26, 
place a tax on talking machines. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; and I will say to the gentleman that 
he reminds me to put in another subject of taxation, and that 
is talking machines inside the Capitol. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. But to be serious, talking 
machines “sold by the manufacturer, producer, or importer.” 
I have a letter from a constituent asking whether the middle- 
man or retail dealer would be caught by any of these terms. 
The corporation makes the talking machine, sells it to the 
wholesale dealer, and he sells it to the retail dealer. To whom 
does the tax apply? 

Mr. KITCHIN. The manufacturer or producer pays the 
iax on the machine hereafter produced or sold by him. The 
dealer pays only the tax on machines he has on hand at the 
time the act passes, 

Mr. LITTLB. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. LITTLE, With reference to the increase of postage on 
second-class matter, is it estimated that the zone system will 
bring a revenue, or will it be prohibitive? 

Mr. KITCHIN. It will bring additional revenue to the ex- 
tent of $19,000,000. 
Mr. MEEKER. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes, 

Mr. MEBKER. I want to say to the gentleman that one of 
the largest advertising concerns in the world uses calendars as 
a medium, 

Mr. ASHBROOK. 

Mr. MEEKER. Yes; novelties. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman has on his lapel a flag in the 
shape of an advertisement showing that he is a patriot. 
low that makes that flag would not be taxed under this provision. 
Here, for instance, is a button saying that I am for Meeker, who 
is running for Congress. You furnish the novelty, and the 
fellow that made it would not be taxed on what you paid him 
for that advertising button. o 

Mr. MEEKER. The gentleman does not get my point. The 
man goes out and takes orders for calendars, the same as they 
Sell advertisements in street cars and on billboards. It is their 
system for promoting the industry. Now, if there is a loophole 
for these men to get out, that should be provided for by 
amendment. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will say that they ought not to be taxed 
any more than a newspaper job office where a merchant comes 
in and has it to print 25,000 circulars when the merchant dis- 
tributes them. I doubt whether that ought to be taxed. I will 
tell the gentleman that if he will give me the power to do it I 
Will appoint the gentleman from Missouri and the gentleman 
from Ohio to work that out and report to me, and I will have 
the committee to consider it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. ASHBROOK. With the permission of the gentleman 
from North Carolina I want to say to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri that his constituents would be more affected by section 
504 by the taxation of these novelties than the constituents of 
my district, because among the largest customers are the 
brewing industries of St. Louis. 


line 12, you 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Novelties ? 
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Mr. MEEKER. And I want to say 

Ohio that the brewing industries are 
this war. 


to the 
not ducking any taxes in 


gentleman from 


Mr. ASHBROOK. I do not believe they Will have a chance 
to duck if they are disposed to 

Mr. JAMES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. JAMES. Section 506 imposes a tax on policies of insur 
ance, and I suppose the intention is to tax the tire and 
insurance companies themselves, 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; the company pays it 

Mr. JAMES. The language is: 

Sec. 506. That every person, corporation, partnership, or associa 1 
receiving any payment for advertising or advertising space pon which 
a tax is imposed by section 504, or issuing policies of insuran upor 
the issuance of which 4 tax is imposed by section 505, shall, within ¢ 
first 15 days of each month— 

Now, the policies are not issued by the company; they ar 
issued by their agents. The way this reads it looks to me as if 


it would be paid by the agents. 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; it further provides that the 
company shall make the returns on them and account 
they receive. 

Mr. JAMES. But the 
policies of insurance. 

Mr. KITCHIN. That is the company and not the agent 
The company must make the return to the collector of internal 
revenue in the district in whieh the principal office is located. 

Mr. ELSTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will. 

Mr. ELSTON. In connection with the provision for taxing 
transportation of freight and persons by rail or water, did the 
committee consider in that connection taxing the same kind of 
transportation by motor and stage line? Now, in California we 
have motor lines engaged in large competition with the railways, 
and I have had inquiries about it. What I want to know 
whether the committee considered that question that the stace 
and motor lines should be subjected to this tax? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Perhaps we ought to tax regular established 
lines, if you can distinguish them from little bus and taxical 
lines, but I do not think they would be caught under this bill. 
The committee’s attention was not directed to that method of 
transportation and failed to consider it. 

Mr. ELSTON. I understand that the gross receipts of these 
motor and stage lines in California reach four or five million 
dollars for the transportation of passengers, freight, and ba 
gage. I do not know whether they have decreased the receipt 
of the established railroad lines, but I know there has been a 
disposition to bring them under the State railroad commission 
and treat them like railway and water lines. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I thank the gentleman for the suggestion 
and wish to assure him that the committee will consider this 
matter before concluding the general debate. 

Mr. NOLAN. Let me say to the gentleman and iy colleague 
that we have had letters from the publie utilities of Cali- 
fornia calling attention to this tax. The fact is that they have 
cut into the revenues of these big corporations to some extent, 
and the corporations can not get back at them through the State 
and so they want Congress to get back at them through the 


Insurance 


for whit 


section reads “every person” issuing 


The fel- | revenue bill. 


Mr. ELSTON. I was not making any argument; I simpis 


;} asked whether the commiitee had considered that matter in 
committee? 
Mr. KITCHIN. I would say to both gentlemen from Culi- 


fornia that these lines would not pay a cent of that tax. They 
would collect it from the passenger. The passenger will pay it, 
just as he does to the railroad company. The railroad com- 
panies do not pay a cent of this tax. I go down and I get a 
passenger ticket to my home and pay for it $6.20. I pay the 
railroad company the $6.20 and then the ticket agent calculates 
10 per cent of that and says to me, ‘* Now, you owe 62 cents as a 
war tax for the Government.” The company would not pay it. 
The passenger would have to pay it. That would not be a 
question of competition. Big and little lines pay the same per- 
centage tax. It strikes me at first blush that where there is an 
established line, motor car or any other, for the hauling of 
passengers the passenger ought to pay just as he does upon the 
railroad, 

Mr. RANDALL. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. RANDALL. I hope the gentleman will not destroy our 
one means of establishing justice and equality on the railroads 
of California. The jitney bus helps to regulate the railroads, 
and now the railroads are wiring us to help you put the jitney 
bus out of business so that the railroads will have it all to 
themselves, Let our jitney busses alone, 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentlen 


min yield? 
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Mr. KITCHIN. The jitney bus will not pay any tax at all, 
but where a company has a regular, established line, why should 
not the passenger pay the tax? 

Mr. FESS. Dees this include taxing vehicles operating in 
Yellowstone Park? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; it does not. 

Mr. SNOOK,. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. SNOOK, Referring to this increase in the postal rates on 
the second-class matter, news matter, the gentleman said that 
the increase is fixed by zones. How are those zones to be fixed? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Just as the pareel-post zones are—that is, 
the parcel-post zones are made applicable to the second-class 
postage. 

Mr. SNOOK. As they are now? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Fifty miles, first zone; 150, second zone; 
300 miles, third zone, and so forth—just as they are now ar- 
ranged. 

Mr. VARE. Mr. Chairman, under section 701 a tax is placed 
membership to clubs, except initiation fees. 








Oh 


Mr. KITCHIN. Oh, we did not omit the gentleman. He gets 
in there. 
Mr. VARE. I would like to ask the gentleman whether or 


not he provides for a life membership? I come in here, but I 
do not want to escape with my life membership. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Has the gentleman already paid his life 
membership ? 

Mr. VARE. Yes. 

Mr. KITCHIN. ‘Then he will not have to pay any more. 

Mr. VARE. ‘Then the life memberships that have already paid 
are exempt? 

Mr. KITCHIN. We may amend that so as to catch the gentle- 
man flaughter}, but I do net think we will. 

Mr. REAVIS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. REAVIS. I would like to have the gentleman to explain 
why it was that the committee stopped the graduated increase 
on incomes at $500,0007 

Mr. KITCHIN. We did not. It is over that. 
old law to the provisions of this bill. 

Mr. REAVIS. I understand that, but after you get above one 
miltion, a man whose income is $20,000,000 pays no greater per- 
centage than the man whose income is $1,000,000, 

Mr. FORDNEY. Oh yes; he does. 

Mr. REAVIS. Iam trying to find out. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; he does. 

Mr. REAVIS. What is the difference? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Under the present law from a million to a 
nillion and a half dollars the supertax is 11 per cent. We add 
to that 33 per cent. From a million and a half to two million 
dotiars the present law provides a supertax of 12 per cent, and 
we add to that 33 per cent. Under the present law on incomes 
over $2,000,000 the supertax is 13 per cent, and we add to that 
33 per cent, A majority of the committee, some thinking one 
way and some another, thought that when we take from a man’s 
ineome over $2,000,000, about 50 per cent, we are taking a pretty 
large slice of it. 

Mr. REAVIS. You are taking a great deal so far as the 
actual dollars and cents are concerned, but in the preportionate 
sacrifice that the men who pay it will make you are taking a 
zreat deal more from the married man with $2,000 who has a 
family to support than you are from the $10,000,000 man. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I believe I can make that pretty clear to the 
gentleman, that we are taking a good deal more from him. 
‘That man from whom we take the 50 per cent over $2,000,000 
has already paid every single one of these other gradations of 
taxes from $2,000 up. He has paid the same tax as I have paid 
upon mine, the same as you have paid upon yours, and the same 
tax as the fellow who has $50,000, and the one who has $100,000, 
and the one who has $150,000, and so on, and in addition to that 
ptys this further tax, so that we catch him going and coming. 

Mr. REAVIS. ‘That is undoubtedly true, but the man whom 
you tax with an income of $2,000, with a family to support, has 
to pay his tax from the very necessities of life, while the man 
with an income of $10,000,000 is paying that income out of funds 
that he can use only in the way of investment, and the relative 
sacrifice is not to be compared. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I think you are right about the sacrifice, 
for it hurts a little $1,000 man more to pay $10 than it burts the 
$10,000,000 man to pay 50 per cent of what he has in excess of 
$2,000,000. 

Mr. COPLEY. Mr. Chairman, would the gentleman mind tell- 
ing what actuated the committee in fixing commutation trips 
at less than 30 miles? You do net tax the amount paid for com- 
mutation and season tickets for trips of less than 30 miles. 


You add the 
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Mr. KITCHIN. We had to fix some figure, and while I neyer 
have lived in a city that had any commuters, there were wen 
upon the committee who had knewledge of this practice, and fron) 


| their experience and observation they thought the 30-mile |i); 


was sufficient. They said that 30 miles was sufficient to exempr 
the greater portion of the people who work in the eity and hay 
to travel day after day back and forth to and from their hon 
outside the city limits. 

Mr. COPLEY. I hope that the gentleman will net conside; 
that I am violating his exhortation to not bring in our own 
districts. 


I want to say that in my district I have a belt just around 
the city of Chicago, and all of the railroads go through it, and 


they all sell commutation tickets up as far as 40 miles. I dy 
not think it is quite fair to remove from taxation the man who 
travels under 30 mfles and add it to the man who travels over 
30 miles. I would much rather it be collected upon all of they 

Mr. KITCHIN. We did that for the benefit of the laboring 
people. 

Mr. COPLEY. These are laboring people that. I have in mini. 

Mr. KITCHIN. We were informed that practically all of the 
people who are what we call laboring people whe buy thes 
commutation tickets live within the 30-mile limit; that if they 
had to travel more than 30 miles it would take two or three 
hours, and they would Tose two or three hours a day from their 
work, and they could not afford to do it, and therefore live within 
the limit. 

Mr. COPLEY. Does not the gentleman know, for instance, iy 
Chieago that the wealthy suburban residents live within the 
sUsnile distriet and that a number of clerks live out beyond? 

Mr. KITCHIN. They do not do much work in the daytime 
if they have to go 40 or 50 miles to the city and then have to 
return the same day. 

Mr. COPLEY. On the contrary, in the city in which I live 
more than 500 tickets are sold every month for men who leave 
as early as 6.30 in the morning to go to the city. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Does the gentleman think it ought to be 
40 or 50 miles? 

Mr. COPLEY. 

Mr. KITCHIN. 
40 or 50—— 

Mr. COPLEY. Take all in. 

Mr. KITCHIN. We did not think it would be right to place 
this tax upon thousands of men who made three er feur dollars 
a day and had te make a trip to and from a city every day, 
even if a few rich men, as the gentleman claims, slip in unde! 
the 30-mile limit. 

Mr. COPLEY. I do not think the gentleman’s committee is 
properly informed on the subject, and that is the reason I was 
trying to bring it out. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. My State is issuing bands for 
$5,000,000, war-emergency bonds, issued on account of the war. 
Now, the people in my State buy these bends, and I would like 
to inquire whether or not their incomes from these same war 
bends will be taxed? 

Mr. KITCHIN. They are exempt. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Suppese a person had a fortune 
of $25,000 annually derived frem the interest on these Govern- 
ment bonds, or suppose he had $50,000 derived from the interest 
on these bonds, would he pay a cent of taxes? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; that. is, net to the Federal Government. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan... Suppose a person had put a for- 
tune of $100,000 in Government bonds. He goes tax free and 
does not pay any war-revenue taxes? 

Mr. KITCHIN. That is right. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Why did net the gentleman's com- 
mittee put on i per cent or some amount? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No Government taxes its own securities. 
That brings up another reason, I will say to the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. Reavis], why we did net go over 50 per cent on 
incomes, a proposition which appealed to me somewhat, too, 
although I doubt if at this time we should go any higher. If 
we tax the big income receivers so much that it will reduce 
their total net income down to 34 or 4 or 5. per cent, they will 
go ovt of business, and we would get no income taxes frem them 
because they would take their money and put it in Gevernment 
or State bonds, that are subject. to ne tax. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. A person could put meney, into the 
rural credit bonds and get 4 per cent and not pay the Govern- 
ment any war tax, too? 


Mr. KITCHIN. If we tax these men of wealth so exerbitan'ly 
on their incomes that they would realize less than 34 or 4 or 9 


I think it ought to be nothing or to cover all. 


We would lose more taxes if we put it at 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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per cent on the investment, it is feared they would no doubt do 
that or buy, as I said before, Government or State bonds. 

Mr. REAVIS. Will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will. 

Mr. REAVIS. Has it been the experience of the other coun- 
tries at war, whose income tax is much higher than ours, that 
men with large incomes have gone out of business and put their 
capital in Government bonds? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; Great Britain does not tax any 50 per 
cent—— 

Mr. REAVIS. I understand that some of the income taxes 
are larger than ours. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Great Britain’s normal tax is much larger ; 
it is 25 per cent. I said in the beginning that if we were to levy 
the same amount of normal income tax as Great Britain—she 
has some surtaxes, but not as high on the large incomes as this 
pill provides—that we would raise $3,000,000,000 by that tax 
alone, to say nothing of the surtax. I would not be much sur- 
prised if we will have to come to that during this war. 

Mr. REAVIS. I would not either. The committee thinks, in 
reference to this income tax, it has put on about all the traffic 
will bear? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Well, taking everything into consideration, 
we think it is what the traflic will bear now; but we feel the 
traflie will have to bear some more in the future, and we have 
left reom to put it on hereafter. 

Mr. REAVIS. I agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. HUSTED. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will. 

Mr. HUSTED. On page 20 reference is made to “ commutation 
or season tickets for trips less than 30 miles.” Those are ex- 
empt. I would like to ask how the committee arrived at that 
definite milenge? Fifty miles, I think, is considered the usual 
commutation distance. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. A happy compromise. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I just explained to the gentleman from Illi- 
nois that it was the opinion expressed by men on the committee 
who knew something about this matter that 30 miles was about 
the limit to which the laboring class go from their homes to 
places of business or work. If they lived farther, they would 
take too long going and coming. 

Mr. HUSTED. That brings this tax over a large percentage 
of commuters. , 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will say to the gentleman, as suggested by 
the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Him], 30 miles was also 
considered about equivalent to the 25-cent fare trip, also exempt 
under this bill. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. With reference to the amount of tax on soft 
drinks, page 15 of the bill. The tax on carbonic acid gas used 
in charging the water to make soft drinks is 8 cents per pound. 
I understand that that amounts te a tax of about 2 cents a gallon 
on the manufactured product. 

Mr. KITCHIN. That was the original basis, but I really 
think it is about 1 cent a gallon. The theory was and the 
evidence of the experts whom we had was that 1 pound of 
acid gas made about 4 gallons. Frankly I have about come to 
the conclusion, after seeing some of the letters and documents 
sent to gentlemen by some of these companies, that 1 pound of 
gas is used to about 7 or 8 gallons. I hope, however, the tax 
upen the carbonic acid gas will be equivalent to a tax of 2 
cents per gallon upen the carbonated beverage. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. As the bill is drawn, this 8 cents tax per 
pound is paid by the manufacturers in the first instance? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; he charges it on to the soda fountain, 
the bottle, and so forth. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. New, I would like to call the gentleman's 
attention to the fact that I believe the total production of car- 
bonic acid gas is about 16,000,000 pounds. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The census of 1914 puts it at about 58,000,- 
000. Since then it has trebled and some say quadrupled. I 
remember that Dr. Smith, a chemist in New York—I have 
forgotten the firm with which he is connected—says that the 
production is now about 150,000,000 to 200,000,000 pounds. 
That seems pretty reasonable. As prohibition has spread in 
several States they use more soft drinks, and in my own town 
my observation is that in the last few years the consumption 
of soft drinks has more than doubled. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. I am informed that 80 per cent of the 
carbonic acid gas used in these drinks is sold under annual 
contract, and that possibly almost 50 per cent of the annual 
Supply is contracted for at fixed prices, ranging from 4 to 5 
cents per 


Mr. KITCHIN. Some 6 and some as low as 4, 


Will the gentleman yield? 


SOT 


LECORD. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Assuming that 30,000,000 

Mr. KITCHIN. I made some inquiries about that. I had 
heard that, but I did not have it corroborated at all. I spoke 
to some men who are large bottlers and had been in the busi- 
ness for 25 years. They said that they did not know of any 
annual contracts. ’ 

Mr. LEHLBACH. The bottlers will be tickled to death to 
have the tax on the supplies they have already contracted for 
paid by the manufacturers, although their tax is 200 per cent. 

Mr. KITCHIN. What company is giving you that infor 
tion? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. The Natural Carbonic Gas Co.. of my dis 
trict. They do a business of from 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 pounds 
per year. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will say to you, as I said to the House. that 
there is, and there must of necessity be, interferenee with con- 
tracts such as you speak of. To remedy that and stay within 
the Constitution prevents a very difficult problem. Here are 
automobiles, here is whisky, jewelry, pianos, everything that is 
taxed, and it is claimed that there are contracts on these articles 
for delivery in the future. Take tea and coffee, for instance, 
and there are contracts to deliver to the retailers next month and 
the following month, and so forth. How to take care of that 
thing and stay within the Constitution is a difficult problem. 
It would be unwise to provide that those who have contracts 
should not pay this tax. Then everybody who sold earbonie acid, 
or tea, coffee, beer, or whisky, or wine, or automobiles would say 
they had a contract. We are considering it, and before the bill 
is finally passed the committee will get together and see if we 
ean draft a provision so that the purchaser under such a con- 
tract will pay this tax, because it would not be a hardship upon 
him, for the reason that being a dealer he is going to sell it to 
somebody and he can add the tax to the price. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. I want to say that this is an aggravated 
case, because if a man gets $500,000 of this stuff and gets 
$500,000 from his customers he has to pay $1,000,000 in taxes, 
because the sale is 4 cents a pound and the tax is 8 cents a 
pound. It would be cheaper to give the stuff away than to pay 
the tax. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The tax proposed upon carbonic-acid gas is 
§ cents per pound. We put 200 per cent tax on it as compared 
with the value of the preduct. It sounds mighty large, but if 
the tax were based upon the relation of the value of whisky to 
the tax upon whisky I think it would be about 25 cents per 
pound. The whisky tax is over 500 per cent of the cost of the 
whisky. The distiller passes the tax on to the wholesaler, and 
the wholesaler on to the retailer, and the retailer on to the con- 
sumer, and that will be the case with reference to carbonic-acid 
It is all used in the production of luxuries, and the con- 
sumer can easily pay the tax which will be charged to him by 
the seller. 

Mr. GARNER. 

Mr. KITCHIN. 

Mr. GARNER. That amounts to only 2 cents a gallon? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I do not think it will really amount to more 
than 1 cent a gallon—perhaps one and a half. He will pass it 
on to the fountain or bottler, and he in turn will pass it on to 
his customers. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. 
vield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I want to ask the gentleman one 
question about automobile trucks. The automobile-truck busi- 
ness is rather a rew business, and a great many new truck 
companies are being started. I would like to ask the gentleman 
on what theory the committee has decided to levy a 5 per cent 
tax, in addition to all other tax, on automobile trucks? They 
are certainly not a luxury, are they? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Not so much a luxury, but we levied this tax 
upen the manufacturer, who will sell to a fellow whose business 
is large enough and who is making profits large enough to 
warrant him in having a motor truck, and who is able, if the 
manufacturer and his agent put the whole tax on him, to pay 
it without an unreasonable burden. The gentleman does not 
seriously object to that, does he? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. That 
to the proposition ? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; and it is about as good an answer as 
the gentleman deserves for asking me a laughing question like 
that. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. 
yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. 


lin- 


gas. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Yes. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


is the gentleman’s answer 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


I have received a number of let- 


ters complaining of the stamp-tax feature—— 
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Mr. KITCHIN. Complaining; well, I have received 10,000 
letters, complaining. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. As applied to the tax on tele- 
grams and the tax on insurance. They say that under former 
practices—and we all know that that is true—these taxes were 
shouldered on the general public by an increase of charges on 
the telegrams and also by an increase on the insurance. I want 
to ask the gentleman if his committee has considered the propo- 
sition of so imposing that tax as to permit the shouldering of this 
increased tax on the general public? 

Mr. KITCHIN, I will tell you. 
there was a cent on each telegram sent. That cent was paid 
by the sender, not by the telegraph company. I believe in that 
act they made the telephone company pay the tax on the tele- 
phone message. But in 1914, when we reenacted practically 
the stamp act of 1898, we made the sender pay the telephone tax 
of 1 cent on the message over 15 cents, the telephone company 
collecting it for the Government. We increased this tax over 
the stamp tax of 1898 and the stamp tax of 1914 by proposing 
n tax of 5 cents for each message costing more than 15 cents. 
The tax will yield $7,000,000 or $8,000,000, The 5-cent tax on 
telephone and telegraph messages is a big tax, but it will be 
easily borne. Every sender of a message now, instead of paying 
that 1 cent, as in 1914, will pay 5 cents as a war tax, not in the 
shape of a’ stamp, but the company will collect it and send it 
to the Government. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. In short, the general public will 
pay the tax, and not the telegraph companies? 


In the stamp act of 1898 


Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 
Mr. MASON. That is always the way. 
Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I know that is the way. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Now, as to the insurance tax; we propose to 
tax it—life and marine and fire insurance policies—at the same 
rate of the 1898 act, but instead of levying a stamp tax as in 
1898, in this bill we propose that the company keep a record of 
every policy issued and delivered and send in rettirns to the 
Government each month. While we get the tax, we abolish the 
stamp requirement and make the company, not the insured or 
the agent of the company, pay it. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield as to another feature of this bill? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The bill undertakes to increase the 
postage rates on second-class mail matter, and establishes what is 
known as the zone system on that class of mail matter? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Is there anything in this bill that 
will exempt religious publications from that increase? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. All religious, educational, fraternal, 
labor, charitable, and agricultural organizations and societies 
publishing periodicals, where all of the net ineome goes to those 
organizations and societies and not to any individual—that is, 
not for individual profit—are exempted from these zone rates, 
and we put a flat rate of 14 cents a pound upon such publica- 
tions. We increase the rate upon these publications 50 per cent. 
They say they can stand it. 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. SEARS. We have heard much about the high price of 


food. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; I have heard something about it. 
[ Laughter. ] 

Mr. SEARS. The gentleman knows that Congress has ap- 


propriated a large sum of money to investigate this subject, 
und we are going to be called upon to make large appropria- 
tions. I would like to say to the gentleman that in the last few 
days, as I am informed, the Southeastern Traftic Association 
las been authorized by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
io make a raise of 10 or 15 per cent, and this will go into effect 
shortly. There is also now authorized, or will be authorized, I 
cum informed, an additional 15 per cent or general increase and 
advance in freight rates. Your bill, if I understood you cor- 
rectly, also assesses 3 per cent on all bills of lading? 

Mr. KITCHIN, Yes; 3 per cent on the amount of the freight 
vill. 

Mr. SEARS. This will make approximately 38 per cent in- 
erease. I am not complaining, if the House thinks it wise to 
do it, but I will say that in my State, except for nine weeks, 
because of our unequaled climate, we can not ship with a gen- 
eral advance of 15 per cent, much less the 35 per cent allowed 
in this bill. 

Mr. KITCHIN. This bill makes no advance of 33 per cent-— 
only 3 per cent on freight bills. Have they allowed the 15 per 
cent advance? 
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Mr. SEARS. I understood the 15 per cent advance woy)},j } 
allowed. I have a communication from the Interstate ¢ 
merce Commission to the effect that if it would go into effe,;. 
and they intimated it would—the shippers could come in 
complain. ‘The point I want to make is this: Thousands of , 
of vegetables rot every year because we can not reach the nis) 
after States further north begin to gather their vegetables, 

It strikes me that if it is necessary to appropriate these 
sums, running into the millions, to investigate the high co. 
living when we know that that high cost of living is ea, 
largely by our inability to get the crops to market, it mie); 
well to exempt foodstuffs from this increase. I was wonderi 
if the Ways and Means Committee took into consideration 4). 
advance of practically 20 per cent in the freight rates 
they were making up the bill? 

Mr. KITCHIN. As I said, many items in this bill wou). 
be tolerated in times of peace. I think that in time o; 
this is a very slight tax, that all can pay, and one which \ 
distributed equally—though I am not devoted to it—a)\ 
in some degree offset the big tax we are going to put on i: 
and profits. I have never investigated the freight question 
fore the commission, so I do not suppose my opinion is 
anything; but at this time, when railroads for the last 
years have had as much to do as they have ever had in their 
existence in the way of traffic, both freight and passenger, 4) 
when from the reports which I have read they have made 
much money as they have ever made, it strikes me as 2 er 
injustice to the American people for any commission to per 
railroads to increase their rates 15 per cent. [Applause.} A)! 
I want to say further that we will have plenty of chances | 
get some of that for the American people in the way of taxes 
and we will have other bills coming along; and if the Interstate 
Commerce Commission permits them to raise their freigh; 
rates 15 per cent on the basis of their gross receipts, I a: 
willing to come in with a tax bill and tell them to pay sone o! 
that to help support the Government and its armies. {.\) 


plause. ] 

Mr. SEARS. I am in hearty accord with the gentleman o 
that. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I believe cases could be made out wher 


particular railroads require an increase and ought to have it; 
but just to give a general increase of 15 per cent for all t! 
roads, or for several roads, it strikes me as an outrage on | 
public. 

Mr. SEARS. Iam informed that the railroads can not hai 
the vegetables now being offered to them, and yet they are «- 
ing this increase in rates. 

Mr. KITCHIN. You do not blame them for asking it 
you? 

Mr. SEARS. It looks as though they were going to get it. 1 

Mr. KITCHIN. I hope they will not. 

Mr. SEARS. The point I make is this: That it does not vet 
the vegetables to the people; it does not get the beans and eis 
to the people. As suggested by my friend from Missouri | \r. 
Borianpd], who is sitting by me, it spills the beans. If we ar 
going to make appropriations to investigate the high price « 
beans and other vegetables, and if we who Jive in vegetalle- 
producing regions can furnish them to the market at 50 je 
cent of what is now being paid for them, then it seems to ime 
this tariff should not be placed on the bill of lading, and T think 
it might be exempted. 

Mr. LOBECK. The gentleman spoke about the issuance + 
insurance policies, the tax to be collected at the place of issue. 
Will that be on policies that are actually issued and paid for, or 
will it cover the frequent cases where policies are sent out and 
not accepted ? ‘ 

Mr. KITCHIN. It would apply to a policy issued and 
livered after the passage of the act, and the company woul! 
pay the tax. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I should like to inquire fron 
gentleman whether or not there is anything in the bill wh 
puts any tax on the products of silk manufacturers? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Oh, no. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Why are the silk manufacturers 
exempted from the taxes on luxuries? a 

Mr. KITCHIN. That cravat that you have on, do you think 
that is a luxury? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. 
the tax. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Silk goes into the manufacture of all sor! 
of clothing—of many necessities. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. We have raised the tariff duties on *!'s 
and all other imported goods 10 per cent. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I was going to suggest that the bill increases 
the tariff duties 10 per cent, 


I am willing to pay my share « 








Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. You do on everything; yes. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Will not the gentleman from Michigan vote 
for that? What is the gentleman complaining about, if he is 
going to vote for it? ° 
~ Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Misery loves company, and I 
want to see everybody in the luxury class taxed. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Everybody who buys silk. 

Mr. KITCHIN. When I voted against the war resolution a 
fellow from Atlanta wired me, “Why don’t you resign?” 
wired him back, “ Because I don’t want to,” and I made him 
pay for the telegram. [Laughter.] And my answer to the 
gentleman could be, “ Because we did not want to.” [Laughter.] 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I understand from the gentle- 








man that these items were not really put in as a matter of | 


principle, but as a matter of favor. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Of favor to whom? I will give the gentle- 
man from the automobile district all the time he wants in the 
five-minute debate to defend automobile manufacturers and to 
show how they are absolutely going into bankruptcy and going 
to wreck and ruin; but we are not going to tax silk now, or 
any other necessities such as clothing. The gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Ketter] is the only gentleman in the House who 
is trying to make us believe he would be willing to bear that 
tax. He is the only man in the House who wears silk socks 
and silk underwear and silk shirts. [Laughter.] He is 
wrapped up in silk. He has got a silk shirt on right now, and 
yet he is trying to make us believe he would be willing to pay 
his share of a tax on silk. [Laughter.] One reason we did not 
tax the gentleman's silk wear is that we have taxed his jewelry 
and did not want to put a double tax on him. [Laughter.] 
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Look at the jewelry which he wears—a scarf pin, rings, a watch | 


and fob, and a little flag up there. 
the gentleman taxed on all those things. 
tax his wearing apparel. [Laughter.] 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I am greatly surprised at the 
gentleman from North Carolina. [Laughter.] 

Mr. KITCHIN. We tax the automobiles in the gentleman’s 
State. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. 
buy. 

Mr. RANDALL. I understand the bill increases the tax on 
distilled spirits $1.10 a gallon. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. RANDALL. And that produces an additional revenue of 
$200,000,000, or something like that. 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; the net additional revenue 
$100,000,000. 

Mr. RANDALL. Did the committee consider the proposition 
of following the example of the English Government, which 


Silk is one thing that the rich 


is about 


taxes distilled liquors $5.40 a fluid gallon, and thus produce | 


$540,000,000 of revenue? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I expect, my friends, we will make it $5.40 
before we get through; but really the English tax, according 
to our measurement, is about $2.73 a gallon and not $5.40, 

Mr. RANDALL, The English tax is $5.40 a gallon. 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; they have a different measurement— 
their gallon contains more cubic inches than ours, and according 
to their measurement it is not $5.40. I will ask the gentleman 
from Illinois {Mr. Rarney], who is familiar with this matter, 
What the tax in Great Britain is on whisky? 

Mr. RAINEY. Two dollars and seventy-three cents before 
the war, $3.16 a gallon now. 

Mr. KITCHIN, 
it according to our gallon. 

Mr. RAINEY. Two dollars and seventy-three cents in our 
money according to our gallons, and $3.15 on old whisky. 

Mr. RANDALL. Why did not you take it all? 

: i Because we would not get any revenue 
rom it. 

Mr. HUSTED. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 


Mr. HUSTED. You tax marine, inland, and fire insurance | 


policies on the premium paid, whereas you tax life insurance 
Dolicies only once. What is the reason for that distinction? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I am going to give the gentleman two rea- 
Sons, and the first is not a good one, and the second is a good one. 
The first is that we followed the Republican act of 1898 and 
Proposed the same rate. But the real reason is this: Life in- 
Surance policies do not have to be renewed. 


= HUSTED. But they pay a premium every year. 
air, 


$100. If you put that tax on the premium where the policy was 


It amounts to about $2.73 when you measure | 


{Laughter.} We have got | 
We do not want to | 


| 








| 
| 


| 
| 





|} cent of this tax. 


| they are issued by the company. 


| insurance. 


| Government. 
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$5,000 life insurance policy and the tax would be St Ona 
$5,000 fire insurance policy the tax would be 50 cents, so if you 
renewed it eight times you wovid pay the same amount of tax, 
and this is about the usual number of renewals. 

Mr. HUSTED. It seems to me that if the act continues in 
force for any length of time the holder of a life insurance poliey, 
who paid on the annual premium, would pay more than the man 
who only pays once on a life policy. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The policy holder or the insured pays 
of these taxes at all. Those are paid by the company. 
gentleman will figure it out he will find that the two are equ 

Mr. HICKS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will. 

Mr. HICKS. In regard to boats and vessels, page 27, it says 
that the manufacturer shall pay the tax. That means on the 
original sale of the boat, I imagine. Because the gentleman 
knows that manufacturers resell boats sometimes for an ae- 
count of their customers. There would be no tax if a man 
brought his boat back and had it resold for his account? 

Mr. KITCHIN. If the manufacturer of a boat sold it to me 
and I afterwards took it back to sell on my account the second 
time, I do not think it would. I think that is covered in 
section 602. It is the same proposition suggested by the gen- 
tleman from Dlinois with reference to automobiles. 

Mr. HICKS. Otherwise it would be a double tax. 

Mr. JAMES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. JAMES. In reference to life insurance, the poor man 
will take out a policy that costs him about $20 on a thousand, 


hone 
If the 
l uli rol, 


| while the man with a good deal of money will take out an 


endowment policy which costs him $8, so that the man that 
buys the ordinary policy will pay two and a half times as much 
as the man who gets the endowment for an investment. 

Mr. KITCHIN. We followed the act of 1898. It worked 
well, The insured, the policyholder or purchaser, pays not a 
It is not charged to him by the company. 
The people and the companies understand it; it has been ad- 
ministered satisfactorily before. 

Mr. JAMES. Life policies are issued by the companies them- 
selves, while the fire and marine insurance are issued by the 
local agents. 

Mr. KITCHIN. but 
[ do not think there is any 
doubt about it, but if there is any doubt about it we will insert 
a provision that the company issuing the insurance policy or 
in whose behalf the policy is issued must pay it. 

Mr. JAMES. Where do you cover accident and life insurance 
policies issued by stock companies? 

Mr. KITCHIN. That was left out by some mistake of the 
printer or by the clerk of the committee. 

Mr. JAMES. You also left out tornado insurance and em- 


I know the agent writes the policies, 


| ployers’ liability. 


Mr. KITCHIN. That would go in as did the Spanish- 
American war tax. We had it in there, but was by mistake 
omitted in printing or transcribing the original draft. 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. What provision is there in regard to 
the tax on lyceum bureaus and Chautauqua circuits? 

Mr. KITCHIN. We do not tax them anything; we tax 
the fellow that attends them, just like the fellow who attends 
the circus and the moving-picture shows, or the theater or ban- 
quets where there is admission, except in the case of religious 
and charitable organizations. The tax is 1 cent for every 10 
cents or fractional part of the admission fee collected. 

Mr. SNOOK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. SNOOK. In regard to this provision for the marine 
As the gentleman knows, the Government has an 
insurance board that takes a large amount of insurance for the 
Does he think that the Government will pay the 
tax on that? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; while the Government will neither make 
nor lose, still it is a business concern, it is not a governmental 
function and is like any business enterprise, and the Government 
should pay this tax and keep account of all expenses in con- 
ducting the business; then it will know exactly what the over- 
head and other charges will be. We put it on the same basis 
as the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, which is a separate, 
independent bureau, but under our laws it pays a tariff on some 
articles that it has to import. 

Mr. SNOOK. The Government is not seeking to inake any 


KITCHIN. The rate proposed is several times higher | profit out of it. 
than fire insurance and marine insurance. It is 8 cents on every | 


Mr. KITCHIN. No; but that enables them to keep an account 
of their business, an account of all the charges and expetises and 


renewed like fire insurance policies it would be out of all pro-| see what it really does cost. 


portion—too high. If they renew the policy seven or eight times 


it will be the equivalent of an 8-ceat tax on the $100. Take a 


Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman 5 ield? 
Mr. KITCHIN. Certainly. 
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Mr. SEAFFORD. I do not wish to put the question if some 
other member of the committee is going to take it up and explain 
jt in detail. That is, the change in phraseology as to what is 
capital for the basis of the excess-profits tax. 

Mr. KITCHIN, Does the gentleman mean the good will pro- 
Vision? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I mean as to what shall constitute capital 
as the basis for the excess-profits tax, 

Mr. KITCHIN, I will say to the gentleman that in my con- 
struction of the law as it stands, and I believe the construction 
that most lawyers would give to it, this makes absolutely no 
change; but the present law reads the “ actual cash value at the 
time of payment of assets other than cash paid in,” and some 
business men have construed the expression “ time of payment ” 
as the time that the tax was paid and some the time that the 
actual cash was paid. We have changed the language some- 
What to make absolutely clear the meaning, and it will read 
thus: 

The actual 
or shares in 
ment, 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is the very point. Many corpora- 
tions, and maybe all corporations, use excess profits in the pur- 
chase of equipment, machinery, stock, and the like, for which 
ne certificates of stock are issued, and yet that equipment, that 
additional stock, is virtually capital. Under the phraseology 
of the changed amendment, that which is really capital and used 
in the carrying on of the business would not be exempt as capital, 
because no certificates of stock had been issued for that excess 
equipment. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman entirely misconstrues the 
meaning and intent of the language which I quoted. I did not 
refer to such cases as he puts. In regard to the case he puts, 
I will make it clear. Suppose we have a company of $100,000 
capital, a cotton mill, say, and we have a surplus of $50,000 
sind undivided profits of $50,000. We want to expand our plant 
by putting in new machinery and enlarging our buildings. We 
could either do it out of the surplus or from the undivided profits, 
or we could enlarge our capital and issue and sell stock and with 
the money make the enlargement. If we did the latter, then it is 
clear it would be counted as capital invested. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Instead of issuing and selling stock, sup- 
pose we take $50,000 of that surplus or undivided profits and 
with it expand the plant. We would still have that deduction 
and it would still be surplus and carried as such, to be included 
in the basis of deduction of 8 per cent, for the act and the bill 
provide that surplus and undivided profits should be included 
in capital invested. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Why, no. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Oh, yes. Suppose the surplus was in money 
and we had it in bank and our balance sheet showed $50,000 sur- 
plus. We would take that $50,000 out of the bank, and instead 
of having it in money in the bank we would put it into the ex- 
tension of the building, and our assets would still show the 
$50,000. In one case it is surplus in the shape of money on de- 
posit in the bank and in the other it is surplus in the shape of 
enhanced value of the buildings, because you have extended 
them. You would have the same deduction as to the $50,000 
in each case. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then the gentleman believes that under 
the third division, on page 8, the invested profits in the way of 
the purchase of equipment, stock and the like, used in connec- 
tion with the business of the corporation, which is the real 
capital, would be considered as paid ii or undivided surplus 
used or employed in the business? 

Mr. KITCHIN, Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It would not be listed on the books of the 
company any longer as surplus. There is nothing to show on 
the books of the company that it is surplus, because it shows on 
the books of the company that it is capital in the way of 
equipment or construction. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; it would in the balance sheet be carried 
as surplus, and that surplus would exist in the shape of en- 
hanced value of the plant by reason of its enlargement. But 
that is distinct, I will say to the gentleman, from the ordinary 
wear and tear expense, which is deducted in the income tax. 
Suppose a machine breaks down. You repair it or order an- 
other in its place. You have to keep it in repair, as you do your 
building. You have that deduction in the ordinary wear and 
tear as part of the running expenses. Now, when you take 








cash value of property paid in other than cash, for stocks 
such corporation or partnership, at the time of such pay- 


moncy from surplus or profits and actually expand your plant, 
then it goes in as capital invested, and it will still be counted 
the same as surplus. : 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will say to the gentleman that the ac- 
counting methods of the best-accountants when the money has 
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been transferred and used in the way of equipment and st. 
no longer classifies it as surplus. It is classified under the }) 
of capital. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Let me repeat the example I gaye ty) 4 
gentleman a moment ago. If you had a $100,000 plant, ana 
were going to expand it to a $200,000 plant, with larger pyi}\j; 
and more machinery, you would not charge that as oper, 
expenses, current expenses, I do not care where you eo; 
money, Whether from sale of new stock or from your sy) 
or profits. Your plant would be increased in value to the ext 
of $100,000, whether you call it capital, surplus, or profit, Th» 
would be $200,000 that you would have invested there, Sy) 
pose, instead of going out and issuing stock for that $100,000 ; 
expand the plant, which you concede would be counted as . 
tal, you had a surplus in the bank or in products of the . 
pany which you could conyert into money, of $100,000, 
you carried as surplus, and you take this surplus and \ 
enlarge your plant, your books would show still $100,000 
plus, but the surplus would be in the form of enhanced y; 
your plant instead of deposit in bank or value of prod 
hand, and you would be entitled to an 8 per cent deducti 
that amount. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Iam only questioning whether the } 
ology as carried in the bill provides for that character of ; 
fer of surplus into real capital? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; that would still remain the sa: 
surplus and be deducted. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I was questioning whether your }) 
ology would include it. I recognize that it is the same fina 
operation, whether you vote the money as stock dividends « 

a money dividend and then have stock issued in turn. I wan 
to make certain that that was covered in this third subdivis; 

Mr. KITCHIN. There is absolutely no doubt about that. 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. Mr. Chairman, will the « 
man yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. With reference to se 
1201, Title XII, page 51, the zone system—— 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I will ask the gentlenia: 
defer asking his question just for the moment, until I finish with 
this, and then I will come to that and conclude. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield for a question on 
matter that the gentleman from Wisconsin was talking about 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. I will ask the gentleman from \: 
York to defer his question until a little later. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I was wondering whether t) 
committee had given consideration to this question which I have 
in my mind, and which I propose to propound to the gentle! 
in connection with the excess-profits tax. Let us assume tliat 
two men start in business with $100,000 capital each. They 
main in business for 25 years, say. One man keeps his books 
systematically and charges off all depreciation from the vers 
beginning until the end of the 25-year period, so that at tle 
end of the 25 years his capital shows what it was originally \\! 
he went into business, as it ought. The other man instead o! 
charging off depreciation allows the depreciation to accumu!at 
as part of his assets and carries it along as part of his surylus. 
The surplus in the course of 25 years amounts to $900,000. so 
at the end of the 25 years one man would have $1,000,000 ¢:) 
against which he would be allowed to charge 8 per cent })) 
and the other man only a hundred thousand dollars capital. | 
one case the man who kept his books systematically and wa 
the square in the conduct of his business would be allowed wii 
this law to collect $8,000 as 8 per cent profit and the other ! 
would be allowed to collect $80,000 as his 8 per cent profit, : 
after the collection of $80,000 in the one case and the $8,000 
the other case the excess profits would begin to lie. Dic 
gentleman or the committee take into consideration in 
excess-profits tax a condition such as I have described? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Well, yes; we have, but, of course, if the © 
ernment will permit one to do that and can not find out the 
and if it can be covered up in the books, the result woul 
as you stated. The Treasury Department will have to find 
whether that million dollars was a real bona fide surplus or 
I imagine the department will not take the books and acc 
of a partnership or corporation without examining them t: 
what the real facts are. I can see how one could keep |) 
so as to have his books show that there is a million dolla: 
working capital when there would not be but $100,000. 

Mr. MADDEN. He would not be paying the same amoun 
taxes in the one case as in the other. One man would be | 
ing nine times more taxes in excess profits than the other. 

Mr. KITCHIN. If they took it on what the books showed © 
not what the facts really were. I could take my books anu 
my creditors if they would simply take the books showing W' 
my balance was, 
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Mr. MADDEN. He would have the property in one case and 
charge it off in the other case and—— 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will tell you how that can not be done. 
If the partnership or corporation actually did not charge it off, 
which ought to be done and which always will be done because 
of the income tax it has to pay—I have never known anyone to 
pay an income tax without getting all the deductions which the 
law permits him to have. He deducts everything to which he 
can be possibly entitled so as to make his income tax less. 

Mr. MADDEN. No; the income tax would be more in a case 
like that. Nine times as much in one case as in the other case, 

Mr. KITCHIN. If there is wear and tear in the business, you 
would eliminate the wear and tear before—— 

Mr. MADDEN. Usually about 4 per cent. 

Mr. KITCHIN. It makes your income less, of course. 

Mr. MADDEN. The income tax; but this is the excess-profits 
tax, quite a different proposition. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman must remember that he can 
not consider the excess-profits tax at all until you consider the 
income, because the excess profits is based upon the income tax 
returns. 

The first thing you do in reference to the excess-profits tax is 
to get the income tax return and see what is the income. That 
is the first thing you find. Suppose the income is a hundred 
thousand dollars, you see what per cent that is upon the capital. 
That may be 8 per cent, it may be 2 per cent, it may be 15 
per cent, or it may be 50 per cent. Now, when you get the in- 
come tax returns you will find each year this fellow has charged 


off, like you do, deduct as part of his deductions operating ex- | 


penses, wear and tear, and so forth. 

Mr. MADDEN. But the gentleman does not get the point I am 
after. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I do. 

Mr. MADDEN. The point I am making is the man has ¢arried 
as a surplus a large amount of buildings that cost a certain 
amount of money against which no charge for depreciation has 
ever been made, and a large amount of machinery at original 
cost against which no depreciation has been made. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; if the Treasury Department, that is 
going to enforce the act, is going to permit that to be done, but 
it will not do that; it will investigate the matter and find out 
whether there is a surplus or undivided profits. 

Mr. MADDEN. ‘That has been going on for 25 years, long 
before the gentleman thought about this. 

Mr. KITCHIN. But they can go back and find out the facts. 

Mr. MADDEN. Instead of an excess-profits tax there ought 
to be a net-earnings tax. 

Mr. KITCHIN. But you would have to increase the amount 
of the normal tax, and instead of 4 you would have, perhaps, 
say, 8 per cent. 

Mr. MADDEN. If you made a net-profits tax in addition to 
the income tax, every man would pay exactly on the amount of 
the earnings that he had, instead of having one man pay on the 
amount of his earnings and the other man pay on something 
that he does not own and carries as a surplus. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will repeat what I said this morning, that 
our excess-profits tax is smaller as a tax than any other country 
of the many countries levying that tax now. The exemption is 
larger. You deduct more from it than is allowed by any other 
country. 

Mr. MADDEN. I want the gentleman to understand that I 
am not complaining about it. 

Mr. KITCHIN. You have put the objections that are raised 
to it exactly. It is hard to administer. If you could go toa 
corporation or partnership and ascertain the exact amount of 
capital put into it, and squeeze out the water, it would be all 
right. It is hard to administer. There is no doubt about 
that—a great deal harder than the income tax. 

Mr. MADDEN. The net-earnings tax, in my judgment, would 
he a good deal easier to administer than excess-profits tax. It 
would be scientific, and it would be more satisfactory to every 
business man of the United States than the way it is levied 
now, and would raise twice as much money. 

Mr, 'TILSON. How about the stamps on checks? 

Mr. KITCHIN. That is one of the improvements we made 
over the 1898 law. We eliminated the stamp on checks. It 
ought not to be in here, and if I have my way in the future 
there will never be a stamp tax on checks. 

Mr. TILSON. It would be an easy way to collect it. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; but hard and unjust to pay. 

Mr. REED. As to the old druggist’s retail tax, how do you 
collect that? 

Mr, KITCHIN. 
cines. 
cn the producer or manufacturer, 


There is no stamp on proprietary medi- 
We have proposed a 5 per cent ad valorem at the source 
The retail man will have to 
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pay a like tax on the articles he has purchased since May 1 
and has on hand at the time this law goes into effect. He 
Will not put a stamp on such articles, but will send his return 
to the Government, upon which the tax will be assessed. This 
provision its to prevent the retailer from stocking up antici- 
pation of this bill. ; 

Mr. REED. After that it is paid at ( ' 
facture? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. REED. I think the druggist will appre 

Mr. KITCHIN. Gentlemen, in conclusion let me s 
expect this bill to be opposed and attacked by the bi 
whose incomes and profits it taxes; by the special interes inen 
whose products it makes levy; by the publishers of new 
and magazines, whose enormous and outrageous subsid 
annually exact from the Government and the people it reduc 

We shall expect the representatives of the inter inside anid 
outside of this Capitol to make every possible effort to d 
it. We shall expect the corridors of this Capitol to he 
with a swarm of protesting lobbyists from every quarter 


country. 

We shall expect the big newspapers and ma 
to discredit the bill and its authors 
We shall expect from them nothing bi 
tion, and misrepresentation. 


razines to attemnf 
neeivable way, 
denunciation, ; 

We shall expect th 

to every species of deception of the people and of 
and coercion of the people's representatives. 

But in spite of such protests and assaults, in such 
defamation and misrepresentation, we should perform our duty 
as members of the committee and the House. 

The Government is in a life-and-death struggle with the 
strongest military power on earth. It is in urgent need of 
$1,800,000,000. The to provide that immense 
amount by a revenue measure is with us—with the Congress 
of the United States. [Applause.] 

The Ways and Means Committee appreciate that responsi- 
bility. No war-tax measure presented to this or any other legis 
lative body ever had given to it more investigation, more study, 


in every co 
it d defama- 
mm to re 


intimidation 


+f 
Oi] 


spite of 


responsibility 


more thought than the bill which we propose to-day. In our 
preparation of this bill, in our study and investigations, we 
considered the war-tax measures of our Civil War, of the 


Spanish-American War; the tax measures, so far as they could 
be obtained, of belligerents of the present war. 

We challenge your comparison of this bill with any of them. 

As I said in the beginning, this measure is the result of the 
best thought and the best wisdom of the committee after weeks 
of united labor and effort, and we stand prepared to defend it 
here or elsewhere. 

Gentlemen, I thank: you for having kept me on my 
five hours. [Prolonged applause. ] 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DICK T. MOR 


OF OKLAHOMA, 


GAN, 


In tne Hovse or Representatives. 


Saturday, July 14, 1917. 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I am herewith inserting the 
proceedings and addresses upon the unveiling of the statue of 
Sequoyah in Statuary Hall in the Capitol on June 6, 1917. They 
were as follows: 

PROCEEDINGS AND ADDRESSES UPON THE UNVEILING OF THE ST ‘ 
SEQUOYAH IN STATUARY HALL IN THE CAPIToL, WEDNESDAY, J 6 
1917. 

Hon. C. D. Carter, Member of Congress from the third di 
trict, Oklahoma, chairman, called the meeting to order, and the 
following invocation was offered by Rey. Henry N. Coudet 
Chaplain of the House of Representatives: 

Our Father in heaven, we thank Thee that Thou didst er 
man in Thine own image to think, to will, to love, to set, and to 
achieve. We thank Thee for all the progress he ! made in 
the development of the Godlike in his being, especially for his 
work in the development of mankind to a higher civilization 
We thank Thee for the life, character, and work of the man 
whose statue we are here to unveil in this hall among the creat 
men of our Nation; that if may stand as a memorial to his 
wonderful achievements and an inspiration to those who shall 
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look upon it to copy his virtues and sacrifices for mankind. 
Bless the services of the hour and make them memorable to the 
people, not only of Oklahoma, but to all true lovers of the men 
who follow the paths of the nobler life. And Thine be the 


praise now and evermore. Amen. 
ADDRESS BY HON, C, D. CARTER, 
Chairman Carrer. In the frontier log cabin in which my early 
youth was spent, a corner over my father’s writing table was set 


aside for the pictures of notables. Among those I recall now the 
faces of Washington, Napoleon, Lee, and others. These, I was 
told, were smong the greatest statesmen and warriors the world 
had produced. The faces of Shakespeare, Hugo, Cooper, and 
others were pointed out to me as some of the greatest writers, 
but the picture that engaged my youthful attention most was 
that of a long-haired, angular-faced frontiersman, clad in hunt- 
ing shirt and buckskin leggings, bedecked with long bow-stemmed 
pipe, and a sort of turban on his head. I was given to under- 
stand that this was a picture of Sequoyah—George Guess—the 


only American who had ever invented an alphabet, and it seemed 
to me in my childhood fancies that he was the greatest of 
them all. 


Statecraft, it is true, has been a most potential factor in 
bringing society to its present high state of civilization, while 
‘the arts of war have in the past, perhaps, been a necessary 
adjunct and evil to our development, But who can say that the 
man who gave us letters, the man who provided us instrumentali- 
ties by which we might record our thoughts and acts and trans- 
mit them to living friends and generations yet to come, is not 
at least on an equal plane in his contribution to society with the 
greatest statesmen, authors, or warriors, either living or dead. 

Sequoyah was the first resident of that section of the country 
mow known as Oklahoma to prominently and permanently engage 
‘the attention of the public. An untutored, unlettered, non- 
|English-speaking Indian, yet his genius invented one of the 

eatest alphabets that the world has ever known. A phonetic 
flphabet with a character representing every sound in the 
‘tongue of his tribe. The genius of this primitive man gave to 
an uncivilized and benighted people the means of conveying 
thought by letters, which contributed so largely toward bringing 
‘them from beclouded ignorance and superstition, until within 
‘4 remarkably short time after the official acceptance of his 
‘alphabet almost every member of the tribe—man, woman, and 
child—was able to read and write. 

Oklahoma has abundant reason to feel proud of her contribu- 
tion to Statuary Hall, not only on account of the appropriate 
choice of the great character which represents her here, but for 
the further reason that this wonderful piece of art was con- 
ceived in the brain of one who loved our young State and always 
delighted to claim it as her home—the lovable and talented 
Vinnie Ream Hoxie. 

The statue of this aboriginal American in the Hall of this 
Capitol typifies and symbolizes the magnanimous spirit of the 
white citizens of Oklahoma, who have always granted to the 
American Indian more rights, more liberties, more privileges, 
and more honors than any other State in this great Republic. 
»fApplause. ] 

The next thing on the program is the unveiling of the statue 
by Miss Ahnawake Hastings, a Cherokee. 

Miss AHNAWAKE Hastings. In behalf of the State of Okla- 
homa, I unveil and give to the Nation this statue of Sequoyah, 
selected as that of one of the State’s distinguished men, the in- 
ventor of the Cherokee alphabet. [Applause.] 

Chairman Carter. We will now be favored with an address 
upon the life and character of Sequoyah by a man of the Chero- 
kee Tribe which produced the great Sequoyah. He is oneof the 
foremost Senators in the United States Senate and will present 
‘the statue on behalf of Oklahoma—Senator Rosert L. OWEN. 

ADDRESS BY SENATOR ROBERT L, OWEN. 


Senator Owen. Ladies and gentlemen, in this National Stat- 
wary Hall, containing the statues of the great men and women 
of the various States of the Union, Oklahoma presents to the 
— States this heroic statue of one of her most honored sons, 

uoyah, a native American-—a Cherokee Indian—who was 
every inch a man and worthy to represent Oklahoma in the 
Capitol of the Nation. 

Sequoyah had courage, generosity, perseverance, great indus- 
try, a wonderful intelligence, and, best of all, a strong desire to 
serve his fellow men. No man ever rendered a nobler or a better 
service to his people than did Sequoyah, who, out of a heaven- 
born genius, was able to invent a syllabic alphabet of 86 char- 
acters with which a Cherokee child might learn to read and 
write the Cherokee language within a day. 

The 86 symbols of this alphabet were each a syllable, except 
the letter “S,” and with these symbols every Cherokee word 
could be written. 
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Sequoyah spelled his name Se-quo-yah, with three syllabic 
symbols. : 

It- was impossible to misspell words with this alphabet, and 4 
Cherokee had but to know the alphabet in order to read anythine 
written in Cherokee or to write anything in Cherokee. 

This alphabet opened up to the Cherokee people the doors of 
knowledge without requiring them to go through the painfy) 
process of learning a foreign language. 

The Cherokees, with elaborate ceremonies, did notable honor 
to Sequoyah as an expression of their appreciation of his mas. 
terful work. They presented him with a great silver medal in 
token of the esteem with which he was held by the Cherokee 
people, and passed resolutions in his honor. 

The Cherokee Nation established a printing press, had type 
made, and printed the news of the day in the Phoenix and in the 
Cherokee National Advocate with Sequoyah’s letters. They 
printed the laws in this language. They printed the Gospels 
and the New Testament and many other books useful and inter- 
esting to the Cherokee people, and in this way the Cherokee 
people made rapid advance in knowledge and in civilization. 

Sequoyah could not read English. He used the letters of the 
English alphabet and of the Greek alphabet, and invented other 
letters of his own, to each one of which he gave a syllabic mean- 
ing. The framing of this alphabet showed a talent of the first 
magnitude. 

It is a strange thing that no alphabet in all the world reaches 
the dignity, the simplicity, and the value of the Cherokee alplia- 
bet as invented by Sequoyah. The European alphabet goes too 
far in providing analysis of sound and permits such large varia- 
tions in spelling that it is a task of years to learn how to spell 
correctly in any of the European languages. With the Sequoyah 
alphabet a Cherokee could learn to spell in one day. 

Thus the labor of years was saved to the student. So grea‘ 
an intellectual accomplishment was this that Canon Kingsley 
named the great red cedars of California, which towered as high 
as 400 feet into the air and which were 25 feet through at the 
base, “ Sequoias,” because they were typical of the greatest 
native North American Indian. 

It must not be imagined that Sequoyah was able to frame his 
alphabet in a few days or a few weeks. Sequoyah was a natural 
mechanic. He loved to build. He loved to draw and paint. He 
made himself, with the crudest appliances, the best silversmith 
in all the regions around, and he made himself a die represent- 
ing his name in English which he printed on all the silverware 
he made with his hands. 

He finally determined to undertake the alphabet, and it was a 
continuous labor for over two years before he finally complete: 
it and demonstrated its value by teaching the young people of his 
tribe to write and to read. It required, therefore, the most per- 
sistent, determined purpose, that would not consent to any 
denial, an inflexible resolution, patient thought, day after day 
and week after week; but his triumph was complete, a triumpli 
of courage, determined purpose, continued intense thought. 

When the State of Oklahoma came to choose the first statue 
to be presented to the Government from Oklahoma it chose 
Sequoyah almost without a dissenting voice, because of the 
heroic qualities of the man as a human soul, surrounded with 
difficulties, but overcoming every obstacle and rendering the 
most signal service any human being could render to his fellow 
men by opening the fields of all knowledge to his people throug! 
the invention of a perfect alphabet. 

Oklahoma, when it determined to present the statue of Se- 
quoyah, chose as the artist a woman greatly beloved in Okla- 
homa, Mrs. Vinnie Ream Hoxie, the wife of Gen. Richard 
Leveridge Hoxie, of Washington City. Vinnie Ream’s people 
were closely identified with Oklahoma through Robert Ream, 
her brother, who lived in eastern Oklahoma near McAlester. 
Her house in Washington was a rendezvous for many years for 
the best talent representing Oklahoma in Washington, but it 
was not her charm of manner, her great social talent, which led 
Oklahoma to place this commission in her hands. It was her 
magnificent ability as a sculptor of the first rank. After receiv- 
ing the commission from Oklahoma to execute this work, failing 
health compelled her to seek the assistance of another artist, 
and as one great genius is able best to perceive the talent of 
another so she selected Mr. George Julian Zolnay, the eminent 
sculptor of Washington, trained in Vienna and Paris, and wel! 
known in New York, Chicago, and St. Louis, to take over and 
complete this labor, which, with Vinnie Ream, was a labor 0! 
love, for she always loved the Cherokees and the Indian people. 

As to the splendid manner in which this work has been finally 
completed by Mr. Zolnay on the model outlined by Vinnie Reani, 
I think no one can raise a question. The nobility of the pose, 
its grace, its , the firm characteristic Cherokee Indian 


face, all show the highest form of human art, 











Sequoyah is entitled to rank as the ablest intelligence produced 
among the American Indians, and Oklahoma takes pride in 
presenting to the Capitol of the United States this statue of 
Sequoyah in memory of an honored son of Oklahoma, a native 
American of the first rank, a man distinguished by the chief of 
all virtues—an earnest desire to serve his fellow men. 

Without great opportunities, he made wonderful use of the 
small opportunities he had. In character, in nobility, in spiritual 
and mental worth he well deserves a place in the glorious com- 
pany of Statuary Hall in the Capitol Building of the greatest 
Republic of the ages, 

On behalf of Oklahoma and in the name of Hon. Robert L. 
Williams, governor of Oklahoma, acting for the State, I present 
ihis statue of Sequoyah to the Government of the United States 
and to Statuary Hall. [Applause.] 

Chairman Carter. The next upon the program is an address 
of another Cherokee Indian, Hon. T. A. CHANDLER, Member of 
Congress from the first Oklahoma district. 

ADDRESS BY TION, T., A. CHANDLER, 

Congressman T. A. CHANDLER. Mr, Chairman, ladies and 
centlemen: Writers of fiction and the drama are disposed to 
preserve for posterity the mystic and tradition of the American 
Indian rather than to exploit the facts of his true progress. 

There is no race of people that has shown more progress in 
civilization than the North American Indian. It could not be 
expected that this son of the forest would entirely change, in 
a brief period of time, the habits he had followed for hundreds 
of centuries; and while we may read with horror of the war- 
ring deeds of him while defending his lands and country and 
call him savage, we can to-day sorrowfully point to the ravages 
of Belgium and northern France, to the Armenian slaughter 
by the Turks, and find consolation in the fact that the so-called 
Indian on the warpath in comparison was indeed tempered 
with mercy. 

Those crimes mentioned above were committed by people who 
had the advantage of thousands of years of civilization, while 
the Indian had practically none. 

Yet we find to-day thousands of North American Indians, 
with tribal relations abandoned, who have not only adopted the 
white man’s ways—which we are pleased to term the ways of 
civilization—but in many ways improved upon them. We find 
the Indian in the pulpit, in the bank, in the factory, on the 
farm, in the arts and crafts, in literature—in every avenue of 
usefulness, surpassing in many instances his white brother, 
We find him in the forum of legislation, from the country legis- 
lator to the higher toga of the United States Congress, where 
he has not only brought honor to the race, to his tribe, to the 
white man, to his country, but his ideals are world renowned. 

It is needless to here deal with the numberless crimes against 
the Indian—crimes which enforced a belief in his primitive 
mind that in order to exist he had to fight and defend—crimes 
committed in the name of civilization and progress, but, in fact, 
crimes committed in selfishness. It will gain nothing at this 
late day nor will it serve to permanently enlighten to relate 
the cost the North American Indian paid for civilization. A 
mere reference to these crimes will serve the purpose to bring 
reflection on the extent of progress the North American Indian 
might have made had he not been interfered with by the white- 
man civilization. 

Of course, that belongs to the realm of the mystic, but it 
would be interesting to know just what the early-day explorer 
of America would have found had Columbus delayed the sailing 
of the Viking for 400 years. 

Columbus found the North American Indian growing corn 
and building houses; he found him working in the arts and 
crafts, in pottery, and even in gold and iron. 

Cortes found him in Mexico with a democratic kingdom, 
with merchants and money and art, and the Spanish mission- 
aries of California and Arizona found the Christian cross and 
republican forms of government with a purer democracy than 
any civilized country on the face of the globe enjoys to-day, 

Among all the tribes of Indians, it is conceded that those of 
the Five Civilized Tribes have made the greatest progress, and 
I trust I am not paying too high a compliment to my own tribe, 
the Cherokees, when I say that that tribe shows slightly fur- 
ther advancement than any other. Looking back over this prog- 
ress, one almost shudders when he recalls that slightly more 
than three-quarters of a century ago a proud sovereign State of 
the South, boasting of its high ideals of civilization and chivalry, 
wrote upon its statutes a law providing that an Indian’s word 
should be held for naught when a white man was involved in 
court. In this connection and in other connections affecting 
and pertaining to the Cherokees, it would be well to bear in 
mind that they were not a warring people at that time and had 
not been for years before. Instead of this proud sovereign 
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State attempting to give well-earned equality to the Cherokee 
it called upon the great Federal Government to transplant the 
tribe from the field of civilization to a barren wilderness bevond 
the Father of Waters, where they would be compelled to work out 
their own salvation, existence, and civilization as best they could 
from nature’s foothold, green verdure of the field. To make a 
long story short, the Cherokees were bundled up, bag and bag- 
gage, and at the point of a bayonet marched to 300 miles west 
of the Mississippi. If the martyred Cherokee of that o 
ever comes into his own, and the unknown eraves are 1 


ne trip 


larked, 


there will be a row of headstones from central Georgia to eastern 
Oklahoma, less than 1,000 feet apart, to show to future gener 
tions the number who perished on the enforced journey of 1838 


More peaceful, peace-loving Indians starved to death on that trip 
than there have been United States soldiers killed in all the 
Indian wars since the discovery of the North American Conti- 
nent. The Cherokee rose to a mighty nation not by the aid of 
sovereign States or Federal Government but in spite of the 
countless wrongs, discrimination, and crimes. 

It was this tribe that gave to the world Sequoyah. 

Indeed, he was a Cadmus—a true product of primitive nature 
yet carved from the antique. The Athenians had their Socra 
tes; the Cherokees, their Sequoyah. He was the Confuciu 
his time; a Moses to his people. 

Christians point to the lowly birth of our Savior: and patriots 
to the humble surroundings of where Lincoln first saw the light 
of day, 


Christ had the advantage of a mother of education, and coun- 
sel of the wisest men of his age. Lincoln had Plutarch, Shakes 
peare, and the Holy Bible for his early-day text books. Sequoyah 
got all his learning and all his inspiration from the academy of 
nature, 

Christ was surrounded by people eager to accept philosophy ; 
Lincoln’s life was surrounded by people who craved freede:a 
and liberty, while Sequoyah was forced to overcome 
temptation, confronted with continuous taunts of his fellows 
who looked upon his digression from the pathways of war- 
fare and the dance as an act of mystic sacrilege. Christ and 
Lincoln had encouragement from every hand; Sequoyah was 
given in turn ridicule and contempt, Former philosophers had 
the advantage of Christianity and civilization; Sequoyah was 
fenced in with superstition and suspicion. The only voice of 
advice or learning that came to Sequoyah was the sound of 
nature. <As the phonograph records the songs of the impres- 
sario and the tenor, Sequoyah recorded the songs of the birds, 
the clap of thunder, the roar of the beasts of the forests, the 
musie of the zephers, combining these with the mytiis, he re- 
corded them into an alphabet, as communicative to his primitive 
people as the phonograph of to-day. 

Irom flittering noises in the dark, reaching him from the 
mystic unknown, he created a medium of understanding trans- 
mission from the ear to the eye. 

Receiving nothing from inheritance—born to be shiftless, to 
dance and not work, to frolic and not think, he left to posterity 
a heritage that did more to advance his people than all the 
efforts of all mankind and civilization up to that time and 
marked the beginning of a new era in a human race. Deserted, 
even before birth by a worthless low-born father, he was set 
adrift among the other flotsam and jetsam on the sea of life 
with no guiding hand other than that of the primitive poverty- 
stricken mother. 

No man ever 
Sequoyah. 

He overcame age-old tribal and racial tradition and mystery 
among people who thought it criminal to change the habits of 
life. He was not a vision-seer; he believed not in the spirits 
of the air, further than that they furnished him things for 
material use. Learning the crude hammering of virgin iron, 
he acquired the delicate touch for silver filigree work. Dis- 
tinguishing colors from a truly artistic point of view as emblems 
of animated being, he transferred to animal-skin canvas na- 
ture’s teachings so perfectly that all could see and learn. 

Experiencing to his own sorrow the effect of strong drink on 
the delicate nerves of a race that lives out of doors, he con- 
quered will and defeated temptation, and from the lessons of his 
experience became truly temperate and preached the gospel fat 
and wide with saving grace and happy effect. 

Grasping almost immediately a broad interpretation of the 
Christian religion he became a missionary among the lowly. 

After days and months and years of silent musings and com 
munion with nature he conceived his alphabet. He formed out 
85 combinations. In his mind he could denote their meaning, 
but it taxed his ingenuity to put them into concrete form for 
transmission to others. ‘This sad spectacle worried him for 19 
years, until by chance he secured an old English spelling book, 


every 


started with less and attained more than 
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which furnished him the types only—mere figures to make com- 
pact and to perfect his own characters. Being unable to read a 
word of English, to his simple mind the letters meant nothing 
more than different marks on paper. He added some of them 
to those he had conceived in his own mind, and with this com- 
bination made up the alphabet of 85 characters. To his unedu- 
eated mind the English spelling book meant nothing more than 
an abracadabra of queer forms. 

Yet when completed, his alphabet (his “ talking leaves”) 
was so perfect in every detail that in three hours’ time the 
primitive mind of the uneducated Indian could learn to read 
and to write. 

We wonder, then, what would have been the progress of the 
North American Indians—of the Cherokees in particular—with 
nothing more than their alphabet, with schools, with training, 
and so forth, had they never seen the white man and his civi- 
lization. 

In honoring Sequoyah to-day we honor the whole Indian race, 
and no more appropriate tribute could be paid to that race than 
to place the figure of one of its greatest philosophers in the Hali 
of Fame of this Government. 

Oklahoma is really the land of the Indian, and one-fifth of 
her million and a half people are of that race, the greater num- 
ber of whom are enjoying the pursuits of business and social 
equality of the white man. 

Among the leading musicians, artists, educators, professional 
and business men of the great State of Oklahoma the Chero- 
kees number miany. 

They laid the foundation to a State that has rapidly grown 
inte one of the greatest and most resourceful Commonwealths 
of the Nation. They blazed the trail and overcame the obstacles 
that secured safety to those who followed as the fleet of progress 
winged westward; and the artist’s conception of Sequoyah is 
but a fitting monument in bronze contributed by an appreciative 
State of the Union to the unsung martyrs of a vanishing race. 
[Applause. ] 

Chairman Carter. The next on the program is a speech by a 
Cherokee Indian, too well known to need any intreduction to 
Oklahoma Indians. Mr. Haszines comes from the second con- 
gressional district of Oklahoma. 

ADDRESS BY HON. W. W. HASTINGS. 

Congressman Hastrnes. Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentle- 
men, Oklahoma was admitted to statehood on November 16, 1907, 
less than 10 years ago. At the time of admission the State had 
greater resources than any sister State when admitted. It has 
developed wonderfully since that time, and now has a popula- 
tion of about two and one-half million, with a healthful climate, 
splendid railroad facilities, immense agricultural possibilities, 
and inexhaustible supplies of minerals, including zine, lead, coal, 
oil, and gas. Her citizenship was drawn from every State in 
the Union, her constitution and laws are the most p ve, 
and her educational system is unexeelled. Her cities and towns 
have had a remarkable growth and are modern in every respect. 
However, it is not of her resources that I want to speak. They 
are already well known throughout the length and breadth of 
this Nation. It is to one of her distinguished sons that I invite 
attention at this time. 

Oklahoma when admitted to statehood had the Five Civilized 
Tribes in the eastern part; Cherokees, Choctaws, Chickasaws, 
Creeks, and Seminoles, each occupying separate and distinct 
areas and each with their own tribal government, with a consti- 
tution and laws modeled in part after that of the United States 
and the surrounding States. Each nation, however, was unique 
in that the lands eccupied were held in common, no individual 
member having a title to the same, but only had a right to 
occupy, improve, and use his pro rata part of the surface. A 
number of other tribes had lands throughout the State, including 
the Osages and the Quapaw Reservation. 

In 1911 the legislature of the State provided that a statue 
of Sequoyah should be placed in Statuary Hall as one of Okla- 
homa’s distinguished sons, in recognition of his services and 
genius in inventing the Cherokee alphabet. 

Sequoyah was born about the year 1770, of a full-blood Chero- 
kee Indian woman and a white trader named Gist, who aban- 
doned his mother before the birth of her distinguished son. His 
Hnglish name was George Guess, a corruption of Gist, and 
Bequoyah means in Cherokee “ Guessed it.” In order to fully 
appreciate and properly estimate Sequoyah it must be remem- 
bered that he was born prior to the Revolutionary War; that 
the tribe of which his mother was a member had no schools or 
churches, and that but few, if any, Cherokees could read or 
write the English language. Sequoyah was born in a tent, grew 
up without educational advantages, and never learned to read 
or write the English language. His attention was invited to the 


fact that white people communicated with each other by letters, 
_ Which he called “ talking leaves,” He accepted the challenge 
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to accomplish the same in his own language. 
was begun about the year 1809 and it was not until 1821 that it 
was completed. 

In his younger days Sequoyah was one of the most active, 
progressive, and spirited members of his tribe. He was re. 
garded as a splendid companion, an entertaining story-teller, a 


This great work 


leader in all sports, a good shot, and shrewd trader. He ac- 
cumulated considerable property, cleared up and placed a farm 
in cultivation, built a modern home, and became a fine silyer. 
smith, which trade enabled him to make numerous articles for 
sale and barter. He was not only active in these pursuits, but 
he was looked upon as a leader of his tribe, a man of great 
intellect, a deep thinker, and a philosopher. 

During the 12 years he was engaged in forming the Chero- 
kee alphabet he withdrew from active pursuits and participation 
in public affairs. When his great work was aceomplished it 
was looked upon with suspicion and reluctantly accepted. It 
was with difficulty that he convinced the members of his trilhe 
of the genuineness of his invention and its great usefulness to 
them. He conquered all obstacles and set about to teach it to 
them. Within two years the Cherokee Council recognized his 
genius and great worth, voting him a medal and passing reso- 
lutions expressive of the deep appreciation of the members of 
the tribe. 

In the meantime Sequoyah, with some of the other members 
of his tribe, had gone West, first to the Territory of Arkansas 
and later to the Indian Territory, now a part of Oklahoma, He 
came to Washington as a representative of the Cherokees wes! 
in 1828, where his services were recognized by Congress and an 
appropriation was made in his behalf. Money was furnished 
by the Government of the United States to establish a printing 
plant, upon which the first newspaper ever published in any 
Indian language, The Phoenix, was printed at New Echota, 
Ga., February 21, 1828. The civilizing effect of this alphabet 
resulting in a printed language, not only upon the members of 
the tribe of which Sequoyah was a member, but upon all the 
surrounding tribes, can never be estimated. 

Prior to that time there were no schools or churches, and tlic 
missionaries among the Indians had accomplished but litile. 
From that press, not only the newspaper containing useful and 
valuable information of every kind was printed, but parts of 
the New Testament, tracts, hymns, and books, resulting in a great 
awakening in educational work, the establishment of schools, 
the adoption of a written constitution aad laws, and a govern- 
ment modeled after the government of the surrounding States 

The newspaper was dincontinued about 1835. The Cherokee 
Advocate was established in its place in the Indian Territory 
in 1945, but discontinued during the Civil War. It was re- 
established in 1870, and published until 1905, at which time the 
Government of the United States, under prior legislation, prac- 
tically assumed control of the affairs of the Cherokee Indians. 

Sequoyah was a representative of the western branch of In- 
dians when the act of union between the Eastern and Western 
Cherokees was signed in 1838, cementing the Cherokees, east 
and west, into one body in the Indian Territory, now Oklahoma. 
He was also a member of the constitutional convention which 
framed and adopted the constitution in 1839, providing a form 
of government regarded as a model for a body of people holding 
their lands in common, with all the protection and personal safe- 
guards contained in the constitutions of the several States. 

More fully appreciating the work of Sequoyah, the Cherokee 
Nation, after moving west in 1843, voted him a literary pension, 
the only act of the kind ever passed by the legislative body of 
the tribe. Upon his death this pension was continued to his 
widow. 

While in Washington City as a representative of the tribe 
Sequoyah met many Indians of other tribes. In the early fortics 
he started on a trip west with the double purpose of searching 
out the members of the Cherokee Tribe who, according to tradi- 
tion, had moved to the far Southwest and visiting other tribes 
to become acquainted with their customs and usages. He wished 
to compile the same in a book and invent an alphabet by means 
of which all Indian tribes could communicate with each other 
in a common | However, he suffered much with rheu- 
matism, which sapped his vitality and left him unable to endure 
the hardships encountered in his western journey across the 
Rocky Mountains and through the valleys of New Mexico in 40 
oxeart with a lone companion. Tradition has it that some. 
where near the sweep of the great Colorado River he was seized 
with a fever, and in an unknown ¢ave, watched over by his at- 
tendant, this philosopher, teacher, inventor, genius, and dreamer 
fell asleep about the year 1844. 

Congress had recognized his services and the Cherokee Coun- 
cil had done likewise in commendatory resolutions. He was re 
warded with a pension by his tribe, and his name was given to 
the district in which he resided, which name was continued for 
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that county by the convention which fra:ued the constitution for 
the State of Oklahoma. 

The log house in which he lived still stands in the hills of 
Sequoyah County in the district represented by me. Consider- 
ing the time of his birth, the manner in which he grew up, his 
environment, his rearing by a widewed mother, his not being 
able to read or write the English language, his invention was 
marvelous. I am glad to be able to take part in these exercises 
to-day. 

Eighty-nine years ago the man whose memory we seek to 
honor to-day came here as a representative of his tribe. Almost 
a century afterwards the great State of Oklahoma further rec- 
ognizes his services to mankind and honors his memory by di- 
recting that iis statue be placed here among the statues of our 
most distinguished men. No man exhibited a greater genius, 
and no mai’s work had a more immediate and lasting influence 
upon the people among whom he lived. He richly deserves the 
honor which we show him to-day and which the State of Okla- 
homa confers upon him. 

Only a few centuries ago the American Indians were the 
role inhabitants of the Western Hemisphere. How appropriate 
that we should place in the Nation’s Capitol, as a gift from 
Oklahoma, which means the home of the red man, formed by 4 
union of vast areas of land occupied by Indian tribes, making 
them citizens of the State, combining the seals of the several 
tribes into one representing the State, indicating that it was a 
friendly assimilation and not a destruction of them, the statue 
of one representative not only of our great State but the Nation 
and Indian race as well, and that from among them was selected 
one representing the forward thought of his time—the Cadmus 
of his race. [Applause.} 

Chairman Carter. We will now have the acceptance of the 
statue of Sequoyah by the most lovable man in the United 
States, Hon. CHamp CriarK, Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 


ADDRESS BY HON. CHAMP CLARK, SPEAKER OF 


SENTATIVES. 

Speaker CHAMP Crark. Mr, Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, 
I am making this speech a little out of time, because you know 
I must call the House to order in a few moments. Two other 
gentlemen are going to speak after I get through, so you need 
not think this is the end of the performance. 

I am delighted to do anything that contributes to the pleasure 
and happiness of the State of Oklahoma. [Applause.] I went 
down there in 1890 and spent two happy weeks hunting and fish- 
ing, and for a long time was considered a sort of delegate from 
the Indian Territory. Oklahoma is “ Beautiful land” and im- 
mensely rich in natural resources. Next to Missouri it is the 
finest State in the Union. [Great applause.}] From the very 
first it has been splendidly represented in the House and Senate. 

Some people may not know anything about this group of stat- 
ues. This Hall used to be the Hall of the House of Representa- 
tives. The last speech made in it was delivered by Sunset Cox, 
of Ohio, in 1857. He started the speech but did not finish it that 
night. He finished it in the new Hall the next day and was the 
first to speak in that magnificent Hall. 

The way I came to be connected with this ceremony is this: 
As Speaker of the House, I have jurisdiction over the Capitol 
from a line running through the middle of the rotunda east and 
west—all on the south side of the line. All the Capitol on the 
north side of the line is under the jurisdiction of the Vice 
President. 

You people have contributed the statue of a great Indian here. 
There is the original American. The history of the Cherokees, 
if written, would be as interesting as a novel. I spent a half 
hour yesterday listening to CHarLie CARTER tell one small epi- 
sode of the Cherokees. 

Now, a great many of you have listened to Senator OwENn 
tell about Sequoyah’s invention of the alphabet. It is one of the 
greatest performances ever conceived by the human intellect. 
Cadmus invented different letters. Guttenberg invented moy- 
able type. Sequoyah invented the only sensible alphabet ever 
invented in the world. 

_ When I was a boy, my father believed in phonetics and I be- 
lieve in phonetics. Sequoyah invented simply a large and com- 
plete phonetic system in which everything is spelled by sound, 
which is the correct way. If he had lived 2,000 years ago and 
had invented his alphabet and had got people to use it, one-fifth 
of the time of the usual life could have been saved. [Applause.] 
On the average, we spend one-fifth of our lives learning how to 
Spell, and we don’t know yet. [Laughter and applause.] 


THE IOUSE OF REPRE- 


What is the philosophy of this alphabet? It has one letter for 
each and every sound the human throat ean make. That is pre- 


cisely what it is. You stand a child up on the floor and give out 
the word “ owl,” 


The chances are it will be spelt “ou’’-1, be- 
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Spe ll it better 


cause “ou” is a specific sound, and the ehild will 
than the teacher pronouncing it. 

I have thought about the phonetic system in the United 
States, and the other half of the system is shorthand writing. 
Suppose a child did not have to learn to spell and learned to 
write shorthand. It would save another one-fifth of human life. 
It is easy to learn to write shorthand, and it ought to be used 
in place of long hand [applause] and taught in the schools. 

Sequoyal: was one of the greatest Indians that ever lived. A 
man who can do a thing like he did deserves well of the whole 
human race, and children here to-day may live to see the ph: 
netic system taught in every school in the United States. 

Senator Morrill, of Vermont, introduced a measure setting 
aside this Hall forever as a place where each State could place 
two statues of its famous men, and here they are. The law 
provides that only twe can be placed here, but Missouri 
five: Benton, Blair, Shields, Kenna, of West Virginia, 
Austin, of Texas. Lam glad to be here and help to accept 
Statue to-day on behalf of Oklahoma, and especially these 
dians, who amid the hardest circumstances made themselves 
great and useful American citizens. They rejoice in their 
vancement and we rejoice in their advancement. 
plause.] 

Chairman Carrer. I now have the pleasure of introducing Hon 
T. D. McKeown, Member of Congress from the fourth Oklahoma 
district. 


has 
ane 
this 

ln- 


acql- 
ad 


tGreat ap- 


ADDRESS OF HON. T. D. M'KEOWN. 


Congressman McKeown. Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, 
yesterday was the anniversary of the birth of Socrates, the great 
Grecian philosopher; twenty-three hundred and thirty-seven 
years ago, he was born in the city of Athens. He won fame by 
talking to the young men of Athens in the market places, upon 
the public walks, and in the gymnasia. His philosophy elevated 
the Greeks to a higher plane in civilization, although it cost him 
his life at the hands of a government obedience for whieh he 
had always taught. 

It is evident that nature throughout the eenturies has created 
giant intellects to serve the purpose of an all-wise Creator in 
shaping the destinies of the human race. The accomplishments 
of these great minds stand out upon the pages of history like 
the snow-capped peaks of the lofty mountain ranges upon the 
wide expanse of continents. Master minds have not been con- 
fined to any one race, but have been scattered throughout the 
races of men in all parts of the world. 

Among the Mongolian people Confucius, of China, molded the 
sentiment and progress of his nation for 4,000 years. 

The Patriarch Abraham is yet wielding his influence through 
millions of his descendents, who now inhabit every country and 
speak the language of every race. 

The Arab, Mohammed, is living to-day in larger measure than 
when he walked and talked with men. His suspended casket 
has a stronger, more magnetic power than was accomplished even 
by the eloquence of his tongue. 

The great Mogul of India lives in the peculiar customs and 
rites of the natives of that mystic land, and thus perpetuates his 
memory long after the marble mausoleums for which his coun- 
try is famed shall have melted away. 

Napoleon Bonaparte, of Corsica, is still worshiped in the 
trenches of France, and his genius as a general is to be seen 
again in the herves of the Marne and the Somme. 

George Washington, of Virginia, is still loved and revered by 
all free peoples, his influenee is felt to-day by many millions, and 
his name shall never perish from the earth. The “ Spirit of '76” 
is rapidly returning in the “ Spirit of 17” to the hundred mii- 
lions of God-fearing people of the United States. 

So, in the course of events, Sequoyah came into the world 
through the Cherokee Tribe of the American Indian. While he 
gained high rank as a warrior, yet he immortalized himself by 
the invention of his Cherokee alphabet. 

Napoleon said of himself that his greatest contribution to the 
human race was not the battles he won, but his “ code”; like- 
wise, we can say of Sequoyah that his greatest achievement was 
his alphabet. ; 

Those of the Oklahoma delegation in Congress who are mem- 
bers of his proud and magnificent race are best fitted to dwell 
more at length upon the history and character of this great man, 

It is hardly possible to realize the wonderful changes that 
have been wrought in Oklahoma since Sequoyah gazed upon its 
unbroken prairies, its primeval forests, and its swift-running 
streams. On his long journey to the wild tribes of the West, 
from which he never returned, he undoubtedly passed over the 
historic Spavinaw Hills and down through and along the beau- 
tiful valleys of the Grand and Verdigris. No doubt he traveled 
across the rich, beautiful prairies between the Cimmaron and the 
Arkansas and over the salt plains of western Oklahoma, 
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Like the tread of Midas was the route of Sequoyah’s journey. | 


His footsteps turned the hills into rich lead and zine, the high- 
lands into coal, ofl, and gas, and the prairies into fields of 
ileecy cotton and golden grain, where the corn tassels nod to the 
beckoning wheat and the alfalfa vies with the clover in furnish- 
ing aroma for the bees. 

Where the buffalo once fed white-faced Herefords now graze, 
nnd the scampering antelope has given place to browsing sheep. 
Trackless prairies are now pierced by modern highways, and 
the bucking broncho has been supplanted by the automobile. 

The places where he staked his tent for the night have sprung 
into magnificent cities, with broad streets and beautiful parks 
und towering buildings. 

Sequoyah journeyed to the wild tribes of the West to teach 
them the common tongue. No doubt he was actuated by that 
high motive which cause’ the missionaries in the early days to 
earry the story of the Cross to his people. It is fair to presume 
he looked forward to the time when that people could read for 
themselves the life story of the “lowly Nazarene.” Fate de- 
creed otherwise, however, and he never returned to the Chero- 
kee Tribe. Thus was that beautiful and instructive career 
closed on earth. Like Moses of old, the angels dug his grave, 
and no man knoweth the place thereof, 

There is a tradition among the Seneca Indians that if you 
eatch a singing bird, and to it bind messages of love and affec- 
tion for your departed friends, and set it free over the graves 
of your loved ones, it will not feld its wings or close its eyes 
until it has reached the spirit land and delivered the messages 
to the adored and missing ones, 

Then, friends, let us bind a message to the birds of joy, sing- 
ing in our bosoms and release them here to-day to bear the mes- 
sage of our appreciation to the loved and missing Sequoyah. 

Somewhere ‘n the far-away West, back of the setting sun, bis 
tired spirit went out at the close of day. And like the beauty 
of the flowers that fade on earth to reappear in the rainbow of 
the sky (the heaven of flowers) appears the spirit of Sequoyah 
in the golden rays of the glorious orb as it drops behind the 
horizon. 

As we pay this tribute here to-day we can say of Sequoyah: 

To live in hearts we leave behind 
Is not to die. 

[ Applause. ] 

Chairman Carrer. Ladies and gentlemen, we shall now have 
the privilege of hearing another Oklahoman who has been sig- 
nally honored by his State in being continued in Congress since 
statehood. I now introduce Hon. Scorr Ferris, Member of 
Congress from the sixth Oklahoma district. 

ADDRESS OF HON, SCOTT FERRIS. 

Congressman Ferris, Mr. Chairman, Speaker Crark, ladies. 
and gentlemen, Sequoyah, a Cherokee Indian in whose honor 
we are this day installing this statue, was born in 1760; died 
in 1848; born in Tennessee; resident of territory now compris- 
ing Oklahoma during the last 20 years of his life; died in Old 
Mexico; born 16 years before the Republic of the United States 
was born; inventor of Cherokee alphabet; foremost American 
Indian; died 64 years before Oklahoma was admitted into the 
Union. No member of the Cherokee Tribe, no citizen of the 
State now knows his last resting place. His greatness and his 
genius have survived it all. Oklahoma to-day honors herself 
by honoring him. His right to be thus honored is both unques- 
tioned and undoubted. 

Oklahoma this day installs in Statuary Hall of America’s 
Capitol the first statue of an American Indian to be given place 
here. Oklahoma honors not alone Sequoyah, not alone the 
Cherokee Tribe of which he was a member, but the American 
indian of all tribes. Oklahoma honors the Nation in affording this 
recognition to the original occupant of the American soil which 
now seems destined to feed and lead the world. [Applause.] 

Sequoyah’s place in history was vouchsafed to him by his 
genius that invented the Sequoyah alphabet and thereby im- 
parted education, religion, civilization, and hope to his tribes- 
men. Sequoyah’s place in history was youchsafed to him with- 
out the art of the artist, the resources of the treasury, or the 
ceremonies performed here this day. Little can we add: noth- 
ing can we detract from the glories attained by the genius of 
this most remarkable primitive man. His contribution to his- 
tory, to civilization, to Christianity, and the stimulus and hope 
afforded his tribesmen in their primitive state of long ago will 
not tarnish, corrode, or efface with the close of this day or the 
generation, [Applause.] The memory of Sequoyah stands out 
to-day among his tribesmen as the foremost Indian of all the 
Republic. The installation of this statue in Statuary Hall this 


day gives but tardy recognition to his genius and achievements. 
The primary purpose of this great historic Statuary Hall in 
which we are assembled to-day is to honor the memory of the 


| 
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two most distinguished citizens of each of the respective Stat. 
Sequoyah’s right to this first honor stands on firm grow) 
t aquestioned, unattacked, undisputed. 

How proud it makes me feel, how proud it must mak 
2,000,000 citizens of the bright, new State of Oklahoma fee! ; 
know that they were the first to give belated, tardy recogni) 
to the American Indian. The historic Hall in which we aye ; 
sembled this day is sheltered by the most attractive, substan 
Capitol in all the world. Its architecture and grandeur is Je 
copied by all the republics of the world. We are first in are] 
tectural beauty and grandeur; we are first in freedom, liberty. 
and justice. We are the proudest and freest Republi thi 
world. [Applause.] 

On July 4, 1776, when our timid, modest, and almost tort: 
child Republic was born, there was in all the world but thy 
frail Republic of Switzerland. How proud must we all feu 
day that there are now 26 Republics where men are free: wy) 
liberty is the property of every man; where free men «:: 
think, to speak, and to write their convictions ; where ever 
dares to go from any schoolhouse to any church house: ww! 
every man is peer and no one dares to wear a crown. \ 
plause. } 

The Nation with its teeming hundred million citizens 
peace in March—at war in June. War not of our choosing 
forced upon us by the iron hand of militarism, Prussianis: 
maltreatment, Peace has always been a controlling passion 
with me; it has been my hope by day, my dream by night. 1 
has been the one hope of this Nation. But it has been je; 
with honor, not dishonor, that we have sought. We are stil! tl) 
sons of honored sires; patriotism is not dead. [Applaus 
Pacifism, anarchy, and disloyaity shall not be the only dim | 
to lead the hopes, the destinies, and the welfare of this mag 
Republic. [Applause. ] 

Shall we succeed? The question asked is the questio 
swered. But it must be no timid warfare. Justice wil! 
plant injustice; democracy will uproot autocracy ; love of coun- 
try will outstrip fear of country; liberty will supplant Pru 
sianism and militarism ; freedom will prevail; America wil! win; 
victory shall be ours. [Applause.] 

Statue of Sequoyah! We honor you as an inanimate ene 
of a genius of the long ago; we install you to stand in this lis 
toric Hall for all time with Washington, with Lincoln, and the 
others. May the Capitol that this day shelters us and tls 
statues of our honored ones not alone shelter us from the sun 
mer’s blazing sun and winter’s blast, but may it shelter us aid 
those that follow us against tyranny, militarism, and oppression, 
and preserve inviolate our liberty, our freedom, and the glories 
of a matchless Republic. [Prolonged applause. } 

Chairman Carter. The next on the program is a readi 
by a young Cherokee lady, Miss Anne Ross. [Applause. ] 

Miss ANNE Ross (reading)— 

ODE TO SEQUOYATI, 
[Written by Alex. Poscy, the Creek Indian poet.] 


The names of Waitie and Boudinot— 

The valiant warrior and gifted sage— 
And other Cherokees may be forgot, 

But thy name shall descend to every age; 
The mysteries enshrouding Cadmus’ name 
Can not obscure thy claim to fame. 


The people’s language can not perish—nay, 
When from the face of this great continent 
Inevitable doom hath swept away 
The last memorial, the last fragments 
Of tribes, some scholar learned shall pore 
Upon thy letters, seeking ancient lore. 


Some bard shall lift a yoice in praise of thee, 
In moving numbers tell the world how men 
Scoffed thee, hissed thee, charged with lunacy ! 
And who could not give 'nough honor when 
At length, in spite of jeers, of want and need, 

Thy genius shaped a dream into a decd. 


By cloud-capped summits in the boundless West, 
Or mighty river rolling to the sea, 

Where’er thy footsteps led thee on that quest, 
Unknown, rest thee, illustrious Cherokee! 


Chairman Carter. I have been requested to read the follo\ 4 
poem, by Mr. J. 8. Holden, of Fort Gibson, Okla. : 


THE CHEROKEE CADMUS, 


The Cadmus of his race, 
A man without a peer, 

He stood alone, his genius shown 
Throughout a hemisphere. 


Untutored, yet so great, 

Grand and alone his fame— 
Yes, grand, great, the future State 
Should bear Sequoyah’s name, 

In ages yet to come 
When his nation has no oe _ 

His memory shall live in history's page, 
The grandest of his race! 


in all 
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Chairman Cartier. I now have the pleasure and the privi- 
lege of introducing Hon. H. B. Teehee, Register of the Treasury, 
who will represent Hon. R. L. Williams, governor of Oklahoma, 
in presenting the statue of Sequoyah. 

ADDRESS OF HON. H. B. TEEHEE, 

Mr. TEEHEE. Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, it is with 
a feeling of genuine pleasure, not unmixed with a pride common 
to the citizenship of Oklahoma and a joy peculiar to those 
through whose veins course the blood not of a dying race but 
of an amalgamated people, that I respond on this occasion 
for and on behalf of the State of Oklahoma to present to the 
Government of the United States the statue of Sequoyah and 
to join in paying tribute to this illustrious character. 

When these proceedings shall have been disseminated through 
the medium of the press and have been brought to the notice 
of the Indian of America, he, too, will be thrilled with a peculiar 
pride and will join us in according to a member of his race a 
rightful place in the history of his country. This day, indeed, 
will be an eventful one to the original American, and doubly so 
to the noble Cherokee. 

It is significant that that State, intended to have been the 
great mobilization camp and home of the red man, should have 
chosen as one of her sous for this signal honor one who had made 
it possible for that element of her citizenship, considered as semi- 
savage or barbarian less than a century ago, to join the Cauca- 
sian element to maintain and inerease the brillianecy of her 
star ever since the morning of the 16th day of November, 1907, 
when it flashed in meteoric splendor across the emblazonry of 
our Union. From that day to this good and eventful hour this 
representative people has contributed, by both brain and brawn, 
to keep the forty-sixth star in the ascendency and ever increasing 
in luster until its soft light, with the light of the others of the 
constellation of States, now radiates over the entire American 
Nation, lighting the path of her citizens and enabling them to 
progress with complete security of life and liberty, in con- 
tinued enjoyment of freedom and happiness, and in the assured 
stability of her cherished institutions and ideals. In the pride 
of the history of our country, interwoven with the lives of our 
foremost men and women, with its beautiful legends and rythmic 
names of towns, cities, rivers, valleys, mountains, and States 
which form a part of the warp and woof of our annals, the red 
man vies with the white man and yields to none. 

The man whom we this day honor had the good fortune to 
have lived in the days when our forefathers, amid shot and shell, 
laid the foundation of the American Republic, that to-day stands 
as the champion of freedom and liberty—the common heritage 
of mankind. 

From the story of his life we learn anew the lessons of self- 
reliance and obedience and the inspiring power of nature. It 
was the principle of self-dependence, made a part of his nature 
through the patient and insistent instruction of his mother, 
fortified by a mother’s love that was idolatrous, that formed the 
basis upon which was builded his illustrious career. 

Being without the elementary training of the schooiroom, he 
necessarily became sagaciously observant of the things with 
which he came into contact. The application of this rule natu- 
rally inculeated in him an ambition to excel in whatever he 
engaged, whether it was in the chase of the wild fox or sleek 
antelope, the sports of the day, the pursuit of artisanship, or 
the grim game of war, which seems to have been popular in his 
day, and is not without its popularity in this enlightened age 
in which we live. Everything he saw and heard furnished a 
challenge to his untrained mind to evolve a scheme by which 
his people, when that inevitable day came, were enabled to 
claim and receive the privileges and assume the burdens and 
responsibilities of full-fledged American citizenship. 

Sequoyah ranks as one of the benefactors of the human 
family. The immediate effect of his invention of the Cherokee 
alphabet was amazing. The Cherokee abandoned the chase 
and the warpath and literally “beat their tomahawks into plow- 
shares and their scalping knives into pruning hooks.” The 
hunting trail and the warpath were turned into avenues of 
peaceful pursuits. The zeal and excitement of the chase and 
strife were supplanted by enthusiasm and a thirst for knowl- 
edge. Letters and learning flourished notwithstanding the 
difficulties that beset the Cherokee on all sides by the encroach- 
ment of the ever-aggressive Anglo-Saxon, who ever sought to 
wrest from him his happy hunting grounds, then being made 
to blossom like the rose. Schools and churches sprung up as it 
Were out of the earth at the touch of the magic wand. The 
government of the Cherokee took the form of a republican goy- 
ernment, patterned after that of the neighboring States, and 
was, indeed, “a government of the people, by the people, and 
for the people.” Before many moons had passed their manner 
of living had covered the whole range from that of everyday 
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custom to the highest conventionalities that a capricious fash- 
ion forces into the more extravagant forms of social life. 

Sequoyah preceded the first general migration ef his people 
toward the setting sun, whence a part had gone 20 years before. 
He saw his people there in what was the old Indian Territory 
set up anew the government they had abandoned in the East 
and continue the pursuit of the arts and industries of peace, 
though not without untold hardships and privations. and there, 
with other kindred tribes, lay the foundations of what was 
destined to become one of the greatest States of the Union. a 
full realization of which it has been our pleasure to behold, and 
which to-day pays him homage. Noting the wonderful prog- 
ress his people had made in the arts of civilized life by his 
invention, this master mind conceived the idea of inventing a 
common alphabet for all the tribes of the Indian race of 
America. He undertook the execution of this laudable task in 
the old oxeart of bygone days—the vehicle that was hitched to 
the “star of empire” that westward wended its way and 
brought to the western plains the germ of civilization—and for 
two years this master mind journeyed from tribe to tribe until 
that fate common to us all befell him and left his task to be 
finished by the processes of time. 

Sequoyah was indeed a child of the forest, with the xreat 
outdoors as his playground and storehouse of his inspiration. 
In the words of his biographer, Foster: 


The first music that greeted this In-lian child was the sighing of the 
forest, the musical rustle of leaves, and the song of nature, which he 
loved through life, which seems to have been the inspiration of his 


genius and the key to his grand achievement. 


The inspiring power of nature has been made manifest fre- 
quently, even from the beginning of the world’s history, for the 
God of Nature ‘ moves in mysterious ways His wonders to per- 
form.” It was amid the thunderings and lightnings on the sum- 
mit of Mount Sinai where Moses was inspired by the God of 
Nations to give voice to the Ten Commandments and other 
laws of upright conduct and honesty in human relationship 
that have formed the bases of all human law from that inspiring 
day to this eventful age in which we live. It was on the 
summit of Mount Horeb, amid the roaring storm and the 
tremors of the earthquaqge, where the Prophet Elijah implicitly 
obeyed the “still small voice” to the end that the judgments 
of the Great Jehovah should be proven to be more enduring 
than the everlasting hills. It on the summit of Mount 
Olivet, amid the glory of all the kingdoms of the world, where 
the Father of all inspiration, through the voice of the lowly 
Nazarene, gave utterance to the beatitudes of literature which 
have furnished themes for thought of poet, of statesman, of 
philosopher, and of orator, with a message ever inereasing in 
hope and cheer, courage, and faith to mankind, enabling men 
to walk toward the mark of high calling with complete confi- 


vas 


dence and security of a sure reward in the eternal beyonsl, 
from whence no traveler has returned. 
So, too, it was on the summit of the blue mountains of 


Georgia, amid all the matchless scenes of nature’s artist, where 
this untutored Indian, Sequoyah, was inspired to inyent the in 
strumentality through which the Cherokee were enabled to read 
in their own language the wonderful story of Christ and Him 
crucified, and gain a clearer conception of the Great Spirit 
in whom they believed. And, like the great Lawgiver, Sequoyah 
was led into the mountains of the Great Western Divide and saw 
all around him the lands of his kindred tribes, to whom he 
had gone to find the missing link in the common language, bathed 
in the gorgeous colorings of the setting sun, and there, enrap 
tured with these seenes of fadeless tints, he fell asleep and found 
his sepulcher—the place of which to this day no man kKnoweth, 
and no man in all Ameriea like unto him has since arisen. But 
somewhere on the southwestern plains, unburied by the hands 
of man. commingling with the dust of mother earth, lie the 
benes.of him whom we this day commemorate. With each re- 
curring year methinks the shades of his race wend their way 
through the trackless air to do homage to this patron saint of 
the Cherokee, and there at that sacred spot with spirit hands 
lay their laurel wreaths of memory and sing the praises of 
the American Cadmus. 

Heretofore when the red man, accompanied by his pale-faced 
brother, entered this marble home of our Nation he would note 
over the east dome hall ‘entrance a sculptural representation o! 
the landing of the Pilgrims—the Old World coming to the New. 
One of the Pilgrims stepping ashore meets an Indian, who extends 
to his stranger visitor an ear of corn, symbolie of succor to the 
needy. Indeed a happy welcome, extended in that simplicity of 
Indian character and received by a grateful company of Pilgrims. 
Over the north entrance he would note a representatlon of 
William Penn in the act of making his treaty with the Indians, 
whereunder Iand was ceded to William Penn and his followers 
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for such articles of commerce then having value in the Indian | construct various things about the home that would contribut: 


eye, though in fact of no intrinsic worth, and with felicitations 
and security of pence as additional compensation. 

Doubtless there was no red tape to unwind or roll up in those 
days that in later years and still in the memory of man at- 
tended subsequent transactions, in which there was wanting 
the element of felicitation, this having been displaced by the 
substitution of autonomy as long as “ grass grows and water 
runs.” Over the west entrance he would note the representa- 
tion of Pocahontas, the Indian maiden, saving the life of Capt. 
John Smith at the risk of her own. A beautiful nature picture 
of the Indian’s simple and instinctive belief in and knowledge of 
that eternal truth that “ whosoever shall lose his life shall save 
it.’ This act sacrificial at once brought into notice this maiden 
of the forest, which resulted in a tie of human relationship that 
should have immediately bridged the Atlantic Ocean. It should 
have forever secured the Indian fortune, but evidently in the 
light of subsequent history, it did not fully serve as eflicacious 
© purpose in the field of conservation as the Indian of that day 
had anticipated, but happily it was a link in the golden chain 
that now binds the descendants of that union in standing shoul- 
der to shoulder battling for the common cause of mankind. And 
over the south entrance the red man would note a representa- 
tion of Daniel Boone, of historic fame, coming into deadly con- 
flict with two indians, portrayal perhaps of the subjugation of 
the virgin forest and the boundless prairie to the spirit of civi- 
lization. These representations the red man, would think, too 
sadly tell the story of the effort of the Indian to live on his 
native soil, He would think they too correctly interpret and 
define the policy pursued by the Federal Government in its 
dealings with the Indian, which has been the subject of caustic 
criticism. 

But thenceforth when the red man sees in this historic Hall 
of lame a figure of his race, standing erect as of yore and 
touching elbow with elbow with the most noted of the pale 
face, with poet and patriot, orator and philosopher, statesman 
and soldier, he will forget these artistic decorations and rising 
to his full stature, in exultant joy, exclaim to his pale-faced 
brother “At last my people are no longer strangers to their 
native soil, ‘the land of the free, the home of the brave.’” He 
will clasp the hand of his companion and in firm, solemn, and 
sincere tones say, “I join you in unmeasured love of our country, 
in unreserved devotion to her fundamental principles, in com- 
plete consecration to her lofty ideals, and will lay my life by 
the side of yours upon the altar in maintaining these attributes 
of American character whereon hang all the laws of freedom and 
liberty.” 

In the name of the Hon. Robert L. Williams, governor of the 
State of Oklahoma, and on behalf of that State, I present to the 
Government of the United States of America the statue of 
Sequoyah, the American Cadmus. [Applause] 

Chairman Carter. Following is an address by the Hon, Dick 
T. Morean, Member of Congress from the eighth Oklahoma 
district: 

ADDRESS OF HON. DICK T., MORGAN, 

Mr. Morcan. Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, it is 
altogether appropriate that the American Indian should be rep- 
resented in the Hall of Fame of the Capitol. The placing of 
a statue of Sequoyah in Statuary Hall therefore is a very fit- 
ting and appropriate recognition of the Indian race. Further- 
more, it is especially appropriate that Oklahoma, more than any 
other State, should give this recognition. 

Many years ago, through treaties with the Indians, a number 
of Indian tribes were transferred to the Indian Territory. The 
Indian Territory has developed into the great State of Okla- 
homa, with a population of approximately two and one-half 
millions of people. About 125,000 Indians reside in the State. 
This number constitutes in round numbers one-third of the 
entire Indian population of the United States. Unfortunately 
the percentage of our Indian population is comparatively small, 
and will grow less in the future. Still, the Indians of Oklahoma 
will be in the future, as they are now and have been in the past, 
conspicuous in the history of the State. For one I approve of 
the action of the Legislature of Oklahoma in giving to Se- 
quoyah the great honor of a statue in Statuary Hall among the 
renowned and great of our Nation. 

Sequoyah’'s fame rests upon his achievement in inventing an 
alphabet for the Cherokee Indian Nation. This was a remark- 
able achievement, in view of the fact that Sequoyah was an 
unlettered man and possessed no education whatsoever. One 
of the evidences of the real greatness of Sequoyah developed 
early in his life. Jt is said that ordinarily Indian boys of his 


time did not have much respect or love for their mothers, but 
in this connection Sequoyah differed from the usual Indian boy. 
Early in his life he devoted much time in trying to invent and 


to the happiness and welfare of his mother. 
through his unusual ability and industry, became a. sil, 
smith—an expert artisan. He continued in this business | 
some time, giving more or less attention to the art of drawiny 

A further mark of evidence of the greatness of Sequoya), 
the fact that he was popular with his own people. It is s: 
that he was “amiable, accommodating, and unassuming, || 
displayed an industry uncommon among his people and a ge); 
which elevated him in their eyes into a prodigy.” 

After all, Sequoyah succeeded like most men succeed: his sye- 
cess was largely due to his industry, for he was always at work. 
Furthermore, his accomplishments were largely due to his pow: 
of concentration. For several years he withdrew himself almyo<: 
entirely from the outside world and devoted himself exclusiy: 
to inventing and perfecting an alphabet for his race, Li}: 
Whitney, Howe, McCormick, Edison, and practically all ot! 
great inventors Sequeyah succeeded in his invention by ind 
try, perseverance, and concentration. After accomplishing + 
great work, he then endeared himself to his people throug), | 
devotion to service in teaching them how to read and \ 
The General Council of the Cherokee Nation passed a resolui 
awarding Sequoyah a silver medal as a token of their gratity 
for his great services. 

It is remarkable how few men attain historical fame. Of 
many schools and the thousands who graduate from our 
leges and universities, and who have the highest opportunities 
in the line of education, very few make for themselves a pli: 
in history. Sequoyah without education, without intellectua| 
training, and during his life having been associated with an wn- 
lettered people—with all of these handicaps—he still made f. 
himself a place in the history of our Nation. He accomplished 
something worth while. His life and achievement should be au 
inspiration to the youth of the Nation. 

Chairman Carrer. The following is the Lord’s Prayer 
Cherokee, using the English alphabet and not the alphabet ot 
Sequoyah: 


Later on Sequoya); 


LORD’S PRAYER IN CHEROKEE. 
Au-g R-dau-dah goh-ly-lah-de ha-hi, qha-lv-quy-de-yu ya-sa-sed-g 
gah-nah-noy-gau-e-ga-Sy gah-nah-nov-gau-e. Sh-ne a- au-he Wo-no-gal 
le-sd oh hah-dah-ny-ta-sky-e nah-ske-yah gah-ly-lah-de tse-no-gab-le-ste- 


hah. No-dah-dau-dah-que-so aug-gah-lo-sdah-yu-de  ske-v-se  kau-he 
e-gah. Do-ga-ske-v-se-Se-gu-hanaugh da-ske-tu-e, nah-ske-yah tse do-s 


yolh-tse-na-hau tsau--tse-ta-ge. Ah-la tla-ste ov-deh-gau-le-ya-de-ye-ga s 
we de-de-ske-yah-te-ny-stah-no-ge. Ske-yu-dah-la-ska-st-qu-ske ne | 
yau ga-Sy-e. Tsah-tsa-le-gah-yah-ya-knau tsah-gy-we-yu-he ga 
Ah-la a-tsah-ly-quo-du-yu ga-svy ne-gau-elvy-he. Amen. 

Chairman Carter. The exercises will be concluded by It 
Henry N, Couden pronouncing the benediction: 

BENEDICTION. 

And now, O God our Heavenly Father, let Thy blessing att: 
the exercises of the hour; that the spirit which pervaded tl 
may remain in our hearts and be an inspiration to those whos 
lips were fired with eloquence and those who listened to the 
thrilling message pertaining to the great man whose statue has 
been unveiled; that they may go with them to their homes 
be an inspiration to true and noble sacrifices in the spirit of th 
Master. Amen. 
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Sequoyah, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JAMES V. McCLINTIC., 
OF OKLAHOMA, 
In rue House or RepresENTATIVES, 
Saturday, July 14, 1917. 


Mr. MeCLINTIC. Mr. Speaker, on account of being 
pointed a member of the committee from the House of Ke; 
sentatives to attend the funeral of the late Senator Lanc 
Portland, Oreg., it was necessary that I be absent from W: 
ington on the day set apart for the unveiling ceremonic- 
the statue of Sequoyah. The House of Representatives ha\ 
given me permission to extend my remarks, I am pleased to ‘ 
to what has been already said a few observations relative | 
this great inventor. 

. Iam glad to pay tribute to one of the greatest characters | 
ever resided in that section of the country which is now kno 
as the State of Oklahoma. I consider this occasion to be 4 
markable one for the reason we are paying tribute to a re] 
sentative of the original race of people who inhabited this co 
try as far back as history makes mention. I also fee! that 
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worthy tribute is being paid to the great Cherokee Tribe of 
Indians. The history of Oklahoma shows that other representa- 
tives of this Nation have taken an important part in every move- 
ment that sought to improve conditions in the section of country 
where they were residents. 

In the legislative halls of my State and in the United States 
Congress the same tribe of people that gave birth to this great 
character have been honored by having representatives who 
have always played an important part in dealing with the 
various subjects that were of interest to the American people. 
It has been demonstrated to the satisfaction of the citizens of 
this country that the Cherokees and certain other tribes are 
fully capable of shouldering the responsibilities of life, and I 
feel that no more fitting tribute can be paid to this great race of 
people than to have unveiled in the Capitol of the United States 
a statue of one of their representative citizens. 

I remember some seven years ago, when a member of the Okla- 
homa Legislature, that the work of Sequoyah was first brought 
to my attention by certain members of the Oklahoma Legislature 
who were affiliated with the Cherokee Nation. When it is taken 
into consideration that history tells us that Sequoyah, wholly 
unedueated, conceived the idea of transforming his native lan- 
guage into an alphabet, and that he was successful in doing this 
I feel that it was indeed a remarkable accomplishment. By this 
method books were published, newspapers were edited, and it 
was probably the greatest incentive to cause his associates to 
have a desire to acquire sufficient knowledge to be able to gain 
an education, 

Inasmuch as his tribe was the first to learn how to read and 
write their own language, it is only natural that a desire was 
created for additional knowledge, and this invention stands to- 
day as a monument in their history, being the beginning of a 
period of enlightenment that has caused their people to occupy a 
high ranking position in the estimation of all the people. Se- 
quoyah must have had a divine inspiration that caused him to 
seek a solution of the greatest problem that confronted his 
people, and it is very remarkable to me that under the circum- 
stances he was successful in doing that which no other repre- 
sentative of his people had done. 

History tells us that later on, after being successful in this 
work, that he conceived the idea of inventing a universal alpha- 
het, to be used by all of the Indian tribes of America. Some 
may have doubts as to whether or not this could have been done, 
vet when it is taken into consideration there is a universal sign 
language that is used and understood by every tribe, it can be 
very easily seen that there was a sufficient understanding be- 
tween the various Indian races to have made this possible. It 
is very unfortunate that he came to an untimely death and that 
the work he sought to do was never completed. 

I am proud that Congress in its widom has recognized his 
remarkable accomplishments in behalf of his people by giving 
him a special medal and monetary reward. We are told that 
very little is known of his last days and that there is no au- 
thentic record of his last resting place. It is said that when he 
started on his last mission that he left his home for the pur- 
pose of visiting other Indian tribes, traveling in a southwestern 
direction. 

Inasmuch as no positive statement can be made as to his last 
work and where he died, I feel that it will not be out of place 
for me to place in the record a statement I made when speaking 
as a member of the Oklahoma Legislature in support of the 
legislation which made it possible for these exercises to be held 
in honor of this character. In the Wichita Mountains, some 
three hundred miles southwest of the Cherokee Nation, there was 
established in 1858, close to the present town of Snyder, a Gov- 
ernment fort for the purpose of corralling and quieting the war- 
like Comanche Indians. Among the soldiers stationed there 
who afterwards played an important part in the history of this 
country was Fitzhugh Lee, the nephew of Robert E. Lee. Prob- 
ably the greatest Indian battle ever fought was the one in which 
Lee received an arrow wound in his right breast and which 
nearly took his life. There was also connected with this cam- 
paign Maj. Loeffler, the only living survivor that participated in 
the capture of the white mother of Quanah Parker, the chief of 
the Comanche Indians. Very close to the location of this old 
fort in the year of 1903 a farmer by the name of E. E. Fancher, 
while exploring a depression under a huge rock or small cave, 
found the skeleton of a man. With the bones of this body was 
found an old rifle, a powder horn, a bullet mold, and a medal 
which I have been informed was used by the sculptor in model- 
ing the reproduction that appears around the neck of the statue 
of Sequoyah. Many believe this is the same medal that was 
given him by Congress. However, there is no authentic way to 


corroborate this statement. 
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History tells us that Sequoyah at one time had a broken leg. 
An examination of this skeleton showed that the same leg 
corresponding with Sequoyal’s injury had been broken. I do 
not know if the facts connected with this discovery throw any 


particular light on the disappearance of this great character, 
but there are some that believe he sturted his work amone the 
Indians that inhabited this section of the country and that this 
incident covers his last resting place. I desire to congratulate 
the citizens of the Cherokee tribe for the contribution they have 
given to this nation in the person of Sequoyah. I am ver lad 
that the State of Oklahoma has been the first in this Union 
to pay tribute to a representative of the Indian race. My expe- 


rience in dealing with the representative citizens of the various 
Indian tribes in Oklahoma proves that their’ representatives 


are possessed with excellent qualifications and that they are per- 
forming valuable service in every occupation and walk of life. 
To my mind Sequoyah was an unpolished diamond. His 


memory should live on forever in the hearts of his people, as 
his accomplishments will stand as a monument as to what can 
be done by the person who tries. As a citizen and a representa- 
tive of the State of Oklahoma I am very proud that this honor 
has been conferred in this manner, and I am pleased to see a 
representative of the Indians be given a place in the Hull of 
Fame of this great Government. 


The Cummins-Smoot Amendments, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM GORDON, 


OF OHIO, 


In tHe House or Representatives, 


Saturday, July 14, 1917. 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, on Friday, July 13, a colloquy 
occurred upon the floor of the House between the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Fess] and the gentleman from Texas |Mr. SLAYDEN], 
in which the former yielded to the latter for a question: 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Is it honest to take property without compensation ? 

Mr. Fess. It was honest to take and destroy human slavery during 
the Civil War, because the destruction of that property was necessary 
to perpetuate our type of government as we understand if, 

Thereupon the gentleman from Texas declined to discuss the 
slavery issue, because, being from the South. he was at a disad- 
vantage. 

I do not labor under the sectional disability of the gentleman 
from Texas, and have therefore obtained leave to reply to some 
of the observations of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess}, 
who, in his remarks and in the matter printed under leave to 
extend the same, goes into a general defense of the Cummins 
and Smoot amendments, both of which are palpable violations 
of the fifth amendment to the Federal Constitution, and seeks 
1o justify such legislation by referring to the emancipation 
proclamation issued by President Lincoln during the Civil War. 

The emancipation proclamation only applied to those States 
and parts of States in which the inhabitants were in open and 
armed rebellion against the Government of the United States, 
and the sole authority for the issuance and execution of the 
proclamation was that the persons to whom it applied were 
publie enemies when the proclamation was issued, on September 


22, 1862, and continued to be when it became effective. It was 
provided: 

That on the 1st Jay of January, 1863, all persons held as siaves 
within any State, or designated part of State, the people whereof shall 
then be in rebellion against the United States, shall be then, thence- 


forth, and forever free. 
Under the terms and conditions of the proclamation itself the 


people of those States and parts of States then in rebellion 
might, by laying down their arms and submitting to the authority 
of the United States, have retained their slaves. They fost 
their property by and because of their continued rebellion and, 
by the express terms of the proclamation itself, by refusing to 
surrender, Their slaves were freed by the authority of the 


Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy, upon exactly the 
same ground and for the precise reason that their horsas, mules, 
and cotton were taken without compensation, to wit, on the 
ground that they were public enemies, and it was perfectly law- 
ful to despoil them of anything that could be used to car 
the war. They were in open and armed conflict with the people 
and the Government of the United States. 

But the people whom it is proposed to despoil of their prop- 
erty by the Cummins and Smoot amendments are citizens of 
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the United States, living under and entitled to the protection 
guaranteed by its Constitution, which provides, among other 
things, that— 

No person shell be deprived of life, liberty, or property without due 
process of law, nor shall private property be taken for public use with- 
out just compensation. 

The Cummins amendment provides that— 

No distilled liquor or spirits now in bond in the United States shall, 
during the existing war, be withdrawn to be used as a beverage. 

This provision was an open and flat repudiation of the terms 
and conditions of the statute and contract under which these 
liquors were deposited and a breach of faith on the part of this 
Government, and no one who understands the meaning of the 
English language will contend that under the language of the 
Constitution which I have quoted Congress has the power to 
deprive a person of the use of his property for an indefinite 
period without compensation. A majority of the Senate had 
sense enough to see this, and finally to reconsider and defeat the 

J‘ummins amendment. 

But the Smoot amendment which was adopted in its stead 
is no better, because it just as clearly violates the provision 
of the Constitution above quoted as did the Cummins amend- 





ment. It provides for the taking of the property referred 
to and authorizes the payment to the owners therefor of “ the 
actual cost of the same plus a profit not exceeding 10 per 
cent.” Congress has no authority to fix the price it will pay 


for property which it authorizes to be taken. If Congress could 
do this, it could as well authorize the taking of property with- 
out any compensation whatever; neither is due process of law, 
and both methods violate the provision of the Constitution 
above cited. 

Congress may in time of war authorize the taking for public 
use of any private property, but when it does so and fails to 
make provision for payment of the value of same to the owner 
before the property is taken it thereby pledges the public faith 
and credit and power of the Government to pay the owner 
of same its true value in money, and this true value must 
be determined by “due process of law.” If Congress had 
he power of prescribing an arbitrary rule for determining 
he value of property so taken, it could indirectly do what 
everyone concedes it can not do directly. Jefferson guarded 
against this specific thing in the fifth amendment to the Federal 
Constitution. 

The public degradation of the American Congress by an im- 
pudent and insolent lobby, which has apparently controlled 
the action of a majority of the Members during the pendency 
of this feod-contro! bill, regardless of the oath of office which 
each has taken, was made known to the world by the President 
of the United States in a letter to the head of this lobby, 
made public on June 29 last and embodied in the remarks of 
the gentleman from Ohio {Mr. Fess]. That it should become 
mecessary when the Nation is at war for the Commander in 
Chief of the Army and Navy to make a public appeal to legis- 
lative agents, who are under no official responsibility, to re- 
move their clutches from the throats of the Members of the 
iaw-making branch of the Government and permit it to pro- 
ceed in an orderly way in the transaction of the public busi- 
ness, with some regard to their oath of office, is little short of 
‘n public scandal and disgrace to the Nation. 

In his first inaugural address Lincoln said: 


I have no purpose, directly or indirectly, to interfere with the insti- 
tution of slavery in the States where it exists. I believe I have no 
lawful right to do so; those who nominated and elected me did so with 
full knowledge that I had made this and many similar declarations, 
pnd had never recanted them. And, more than this, they placed in 
the platform for my acceptance, and as a law to themselves and to ane, 
the clear and emphatic resolution, which I now read: 

“Resolved, That the maintenance inviolate of the hts of the 
Btates, and especially the right of each State to order and contri tts 
own domestic institutions according to its own judgment exclusively, 
Is essential to the balance of power on which the perfection ani’ en- 

urance of our political fabric d . And we denounce the lawless 
invasion by armed force of the soil of any State or Territory, no matter 
Wnder what pretext, as among the gravest of crimes.” 


Lincoln then continued: 


I now reiterate these sentiments, and in doing so I only press upon 
the public attention the most conclusive evidence of which the case 
& susceptible, that the property, gue, and security of no section are 
o be in any wise endangered by the now incoming administrati 


on. 

Lincoln then quoted at length from the Constitution, and 
called attention te the oath which all Members of Congress take 
to support all of its provisions. Lincoln’s appeal fell on deaf 
pars; there were men in Congress in those days, as there are 
now, who for the purpose of pandering to the supposedly domi- 
nant sentiment of their districts repudiated their oath of office 
and “indicted” unpopular things on the floors ef Congress for 
political effect in their home districts; denounced the Censtitu- 
tion, which they had taken a solemn oath to support, as a 
“covenant with hell,” and the result was insurrection and rebel- 
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lion and the greatest civil war in the history of the human rae. 

Human slavery is and always was morally wrong, because |; 
involved traffic in human flesh and blood, but it was one of 1) 
unfortunate compromises believed to be necessary to secure +} 
adoption of the Constitution that its legal existence, with +), 
lawful right to reclaim runaway slaves, was recognized ani ) 
tected. No such moral principle is involved in the owners});, 
manufacture, or sale of spiritous, vinous, or malt liquors, a); 
no such excuse can be pleaded for the confiscation of this ej». 
of property ; and because we are at war with a foreign y»¢; 
furnishes no justification or excuse to invade the constitut jo 
rights of our own citizens. It is indeed a “far cry” for jy), 
who pose as public educators to invoke the latent hatred 5 
human slavery, which has been extinct over 50 years, in {))js 
country, to bolster up and give moral tone to what is little sho» 
of a crusade for the malicious destruction of the property, 
American citizens. , 

In the case of Ex parte Milligan, Seventy-first United Statec 
Supreme Court Reports, page 120, that great tribunal adjudee 
and declared: 


The Constitution of the United States is a law for rulers and peo; 
ogee in war and in peace, and covers with the shield of its protection 
1 classes of men at all times and under all circumstances. Ny , 


( 


trine involving more pernicious consequences was ever invent: y 
the wit of man than that any of its provisions can be suspended (yj: 
ing any of the great exigencies of government. Such a doctrine leads 
directly to anarchy or despotism, but the theory of necessity on whi.) 
it is based is false, for the Government, within the Constitution. hos 
all the powers granted to it which are necessary to preserve its existence, 
as has been happily proved by the result of the great effort to throw 
off its just authority. 


Liability te Military Service in the Case of Aliens. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN JACOB ROGERS, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In tue House or Represenrarives, 
Monday, July 23, 1917. 


Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp I insert the following ex- 
tracts trom international law authorities on “ Liability to 
military service in the case of aliens,” as follows: 


LABRARY OF CONGRESS, 
LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVIce, 
Washington, July 16, 11 
Hon. J. J. RoGers, 
498 House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Rogers: I am inclosing herewith a compilation of « 
tracts from international law authorities on “Liability to military 
service in the case of aliens,” which was prepared in the Legislative 
Reference Division three or four months . It occurs to me that it 
may be of interest to you in connection with the matter which you dis- 
cussed in the House on Friday last. Some of the material included in 
the appendix to your speech is cited in this compilation also, )ut | 
think you will find some additional references which may be usefu! 

Very truly, yours, 
J, Davip THompson, Law Libraria’. 


LIABILITY TO MILITARY SERVICE IN THE CASD OF ALIENS Who II\\5 
DEcLARED THEIR INTENTION TO Become CITIZENS, 


EXTRACTS FROM INTERNATIONAL LAW AUTHORITIES. 


{From Borchard’s Diplomatic Protection of Citizens Abroad, 1915, pp. 
$1208.) See also Moore’s Digest of International Law, vol. 4, pp. 


Src. 35. Military service: The denial of political rights involves 
an exemption from political duties. Being without the privileges, th: 
alien is ee, exempt from the responsibilities attaching t 
membership in the political community. Thus a long series of treaties 
now in force exempts the alien from compulsory military service an 
from forced loans or military requisitions, and in some cases this exem)- 
tion extends to service in the National Guard or Militia, (Hall, A 
treatise on international law, 6th ed., 205; Despagnet, Cours de ‘roi 
international public., 4th ed., sec. 343. Treaties of the United Statvs 

widing for such exemptions are cited by H. T, Kingsbury in Lo. 
— ‘ . of Int. Law, 1911, 218-22.) The ties of the United 
States some countries exempt only consular officers from col 


pulsory tary service. Bre bs 
Two treaties igpicat of those concluded by the United States may \ 
ted. The treaty of July 27, 1853, with the Argentine Republic (a't. 

0) reads as follows : : ‘oa 
‘The citizens of the United States residing in the Argentipe Con- 
eration and the citizens of the Argentine Confederation residing |) 
United States shall be exempted from all compulsory military 
service whatsoever, whether by sea or by land, and from all forced loans. 
requisitions, or military exactions.” (Malloy, Treatise, etc., 1910, |, -°. 
See also arts. 8 and 9 of the treaty of Aug. 1, 1911, between Grev' 
Britain and Bolivia, Treaty Series, 1912, No. 223.) 
The treaty with Italy (art. 3) reads: ed Sk 

"7 shall * * * be exempt from compulsory m™! 


or in the 


( 
tary service, either on land or sea, in the regular forces, 
me Guard, or in the Militia.” 


(Malloy, Treaties, etc., 1910, 
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Whether in the absence of treaty domiciled aliens enjoy such an 
exemption is somewhat doubtful. . The Norwegian military law of 1557 
required military service from aliens who had acquired a“ fast domi- 
cium.” <A British subject having demanded the protection of Great 


Britain against this law was directed to go to the courts, for in the | 


absence of treaty Great Britain could ask for exemption only on prin- 
ciples of equity on the $ ' 
military service in England. (Mr. Crowe to Mr. Foreman, Report of the 
Roval Commissioners on Naturalization and Allegiance, 1869, Appendix, 
p. 71.) The legality of the action of France in blockading the La 
Plata in 1838 and of France and England in blockading Buenos Aires 
in 1846 because the Argentine Republic had compelled subjects of these 
countries domiciled over three years in Argentine to do military service 
is questionable. (Fiore, Nouveau droit int. pub., sec, 647.) The 
United States and Great Britain have conceded extensive rights to 
foreign governments in enlisting their resident citizens or subjects for 
ill purposes of local defense or police duty. 
Seward said: ; , 
‘This Government is not disposed to draw in question the right of 
a nation in a ease of extreme necessity to enroll in the military forces 


| persons within its territories, whether citizens or domiciled for- | 
eigners.” (Mr. Seward, Secretary of State, to Mr. White, July 10, | 
1868, Moore’s Dig., IV, 52.) 


Secretavy of State Fish in 1869 assumed the position that * this Gov- 
ernment, though waiving the exercise of the right to require military 
.eryice from all residents, has never surrendered that right and can 
not object if other governments insist upon it.” (Mr. Fish, Secretary 
of State, to Mr. Redmond, Apr. 3, 1869, Moore’s Dig. IV, 57.) 

The law officers of the Crown rendered an opinion in 1894 to the 
effect that by the general rule an exemption from compulsory military 


ground that Norwegians were not subject to | 


Thus Secretary of State | 





service did not exist, but that treaties had largely established it. (Mr. | 
Rayard to Mr. Gresham, Secretary of State, July 19, 1894, For. Rel., 
1894, p. 253.) (The admission by Great Britain during the Civil 
War that those British subjects who had declared their intentions 
f becoming American citizens and had exercised the elective fran- 


hise were properly subject to military duty if they remained res!- 
lent can not be construed as a consent to the military service of 
British subjects, but rather as an acknowledgment that by exercising 
political rights and becoming at Jeast inchoate American citizens, they 
had subjected themselves to the political obligations of military service.) 

Those admissions, however, can not be construed as authorizing 
compulsory service in the regular army of a nation (i. e., what might 
« called political service), but only enrollment for police purposes and 
local protection, especially in times of sudden emergency. Secretary 
of State Bayard expressed a reasonable view when he declared : ; 

“It is well settled by international law that foreigners temporarily 
resident in a country can not be compelled to enter into its permanent 
military service. It is true that in times of social disturbance or of 
invasion their services in police or home guards may be exacted, and 
that they may be required to take up arms to help in the defense of 
their place of 
as a means of warding off some great public calamity by which all would 
suffer indiscriminately, The test in each case, as to whether a foreigner 
can properly be enrolled against his will, is that of necessity. Unless 
soclal order and immunity from attack by uncivilized tribes can not 
be secured except through the enrollment of such a force, a nation has 
no right to call upon foreigners for assistance*against their will.” (Mr. 
Bayard, Secretary of State, to Mr. Bell, minister to the Netherlands, 
Feb. 3, 1888, Foreign Relations, 1888, II, 1335, quoted also in Moore’s 
Digest, IV, 62; Mr. Fish, Secretary of State, to Mr. Williamson, June 
13, 1876, Moore’s Digest, IV, 59. Mr. Fish sanctioned the compulsory 
service of a resident allen to defend a town during a siege. Mr. Fish 
to Mr, Williamson, July 24, 1874, Moore’s Digest, IV, 58. 
Acting Secretary of State, to Chargé Hibben, May 19, 1909, Foreign 
Relations, 1909, p, 222.) 

So Lord Lyons, during the Civil War, was instructed by the British 
Government that “there is no rule or principle of international law 
which prohibits the government of any country from requiring aliens 
resident within its territories to serve in the militia or police of the 
country or to contribute to the support of such establishment.” (Quoted 
in instruction of Mr. Davis, Assistant Secretary of State, to Mr. Faxon, 
Feb. 17, 1870, Moore’s Digest, IV, 57. See also Hall, A treatise on 
international law (6th ed.), 206; Fiore, Nouveau droit int. pub., sec. 649; 
Bluntsehli, Droit int, codifie, sec. 391.) 

As a general rule, nevertheless, except in cases of dual nationality 
or similar possibility of claim, a demand by the home government of an 


alien compelled to do military service results in his release from service | 


on grounds of comity, if not of law. In one case at least the United 
States was unwilling to submit the question of such compulsory service 
of an American citizen in Mexico to the Mexican courts, but demanded 
an immediate release. (Mr. Evarts, Secretary of State, to Mr. Morgan, 
Dec. 8, 1880, Foreign Relations, 1881, p. 751, quoted also in Moore's 
Digest, IV, 60.) The French interventions in the Argentine, above 
quoted, whether just or unjust, have often been cited as international 
precedents on the subject. On a later occasion Belgium, heeding the 
protests of certain powers, relinquished the enfoscement of its act of 

1907, which imposed service in the civic guard upon aliens. (25 Clunet 
(1898), 204 and 814; Bonfils, Manuel de droit international (7th ed.), 
sec. 445, footnote. Numerous treaties confirm this exemption and 
Despagnet even believes that exists apart from treaty. 
droit int. publie (4th ed.), sec. 343.) 

_At the second Hague peace conference animated discussions took 
place as to the right of a belligerent to require military service of neutral 
residents. While some favored an absolute prohibition, the validity of 
the municipal legislation of some States which on occasion requires 
such service was recognized. No resolutions on the subject were adopted, 
but the conference expressed the “ yoeu,”’ or solemn wish, “that the 
high contracting powers shall seek to establish, by agreements between 
them, uniform contractual provisions determining the relations in re- 
spect of military obligations of such State with the foreigners estab- 
lished in its territory.” (For a brief account of the discussions sce 
Scott's Ha 
pp. 550-555, and volume III of the official report “La deuxieme 
conférence internationale de la paix,’’ 179 et seq.) 

While many States by municipal law permit the voluntary service of 
aliens, which in itself raises no international question, some States— 
for example, France and Germany—expressly exempt foreigners from 
military service, (Citations in 8 R. D. I. privé (1912), 841.) An ex- 
ceptional and unusual arrangement is the stipulation of the treaty of 
January 17, 1862, between Spain and France (art. 5) by which each 
country agrees to incorporate into its army the nationals of the other, 
resident in its territory, who have not completed their military obligations 
in their own country, (14 Clunet (1187). 326; 12 ibid, (1885), 92.) 


Mr. Wilson, | 


(Cours de | 
| tion 


e Peace Conferences of 1899 and 1907, Baltimore, 1909, | 


residence against the invasion of savages, pirates, etc., | 











In the absence of treaty there 


' C appears to be no legal reason why 
|} the exemption from military service cay net be commutated or com 
pe nsated by a tax, Switzerland, by its law of June 28. 1878 mposed 
; such a tax on foreigners established in Sw tzerland unless they are 
exempted by treaties or belong to a State in which Swiss citizens are 
liable neither to military Service nor to a commutation in money rhe 
treaty of November 25, 1850, did not exempt United States ‘citizens 
from this tax, although almost all the countries of Europe have by 
treaty secured exemption from it for their subjects After some diplo- 
matic negotiation, the Swiss Federal Council adopted a resolution that 
the tax was only to be levied upon Swiss citizens who were residing 
in or had returned from the United States (Switzerland does not recow. 
nize the unpermitted foreign naturalization of her citizens) and not 
upon citizens of the United States. (For, Rel., 1804, p. 67S-6Sz 
paraphrase in Moore’s Dig. LV, 65-66.) 

The treaty with Switzerland, by which citizens of the Unites te 
are exempted from personal service only, brings up the distinctions b 
tween personal military service and the use of the alien's property for 
military purposes. Unless treaty provisions expressly exempt the pre p 
erty of the alien from all use for military purposes, there is no lid 
reason why his property should not furnish the same requisition nel 


be subject to the same servitudes as that of the native inhabitant It 


the countries of Europe it is usual to require food and fodder from in 
habitants under payment of compensation, and to demand from all 
landowners shelter and quarter for troops and horses during manen 
vers, without compensation, as a public servitude. In the absence of 
a treaty or unjust discrimination against a domiciled alien as such, i 
does not seem that foreign governments in such cases have on prineip 

any cause for complaint. (Les étrangers on France et les requisition 
militaires, 8 R. PD. I. privé (1912), 840-845.) 

llowever willing Great Britain and the United States -have by 


at times, to concede the justice of the claim of foreign countries t 


require a limited military service of domiciled aliens, they have vigoi 
ously insisted on the rignt of their subjects and citizens to leave the 
country freely as an alternative to such service. Thus Secretary of 
State Madison, in 1803, declared: 

“The most inviolable and most obvieus right of an alien resident 
jis that of withdrawing himself from a limited and transitory alle 


giance having no other foundation than his voluntary residence itself. 
(Mr. Madison, Sec’y of State, to Mr. Pichon, French chargé, May 20 
1803, Moore’s Dig. IV, 52.) : 
The claim of the United States during the Civil War to require mill 
tary service of resident aliens who had declared their intention of 
becoming citizens and had exercised the voting privilege was net con 
tested after the option was extended of leaving the country within 
65 days. (Act of Congress, Mar, 3, 1863. See Halleck, International 
Law, 1908 ed., J, 613, footnote.) 
Many States by statute prohibit 


their subjeets from taking military 


service abroad. under pain of loss of their nationality or otker penal 
ties. In other States such service is prohibited only under the neu 
trality acts, according to which subjects are prohibited to take service 
in any foreign State against a State with which their own is at peace, 
(See, for example, British Fereign Enlistment Act, 33 and 34 Vict 
c. 90: U. S&S. Rev. Stat., sec, 5281 et seg See also [Ilalleck, Int. Law, 
4th ed., 612.) 

[From address of Hl. T. Kingsbury on “ The righe of a government to 


impose burdens and limitations upon the alien for governmental pur 


poses; that is, for the benefit of the community as a_whole,.” in 
Proceedings of the American Society of International Law at its 


fifth annual meeting, Washington, Apr. 27-29, 1911, pp. 219-223.) 


WI, MILITARY 


This presents perhaps the most difficult and least settled phase of 
this general question. The view is sometimes taken that military serv 
ice pertains to the purely political side of government and has nothing 
to do with its general civil organization ; that an alien owes civil duties 
to the country in which he resides, but not political, since he has, in 
general, no political rights, and that therefore compulsory military 
service should not be required of him. This view is supported by the 
practical argument that an alien rendering compulsory military service 


SERVICE, 


might be thus required to join in hostile operations against his own 
country, to whicu he still owed allegiance, a situation the evils of 
which to all concerned do not require elaboration. Bluntsch!i takes 
this view and summarizes it very concisely in his codification of inte: 
national law, as follows: 

“ Sec, 391. Foreigners can not be required to perform military service. 


Exception may be made to this rule in cases of 
locality against brigards or savages.”’ 

The genera! practice of the countries upon the Continent of Europe, 
in most of which compulsory military service prevails, is in accordance 


necessity to defend a 


with this view, that allens are not subject to conscription; but in the 
common-law countries, where clyil rights and obligations are deter 
mined by domicile rather than nationality, and where military service 
has thus far been usually voluntary and not compulsory, a different 
rule prevails, and both England and the United States apparently 
recognize that military service may be required of an alien (esp lly 
one who has declared his intention of becoming a citizen or ha oted 
at a State election) without violating international law. Needl to 


say this question has already arisen, and when it did arise in conne 
with the “draft” in this country during the Civil War, it wae 
usually adjusted with forbearance on both sides. The United States 
Government claimed that aliens who had exercised any political rights 
such as were permitted by the laws of various States should: be deemed 
subject to conscription, and the conscription act of 1863 was mad 
expressly applicable to “all persons of foreign birth who shall have 
declared on oath their intention of becoming citizens.” ‘This seems 
reasonable enough in itself, but even in the case of such persons it 
was arranged through diplomatic channels that they should have a 
certain limited time (65 days) in which to leaye the country, if they 
desired to do so, thus escaping the military service that might other 
wise be required of them. The British Government expressly declined 
to interfere in favor of intended citizens who did not avail themselvye 
of this opportunity. 


It is stated that during the Civil War, as a matter of fact, ther 
was not a single instance in which an alien was held to military duty 
when his government called for his release.” (Mr. Bayard, Moore's 
Dig., Vol. IV, p. 55.) , 

At an earlier and less friendly period, however, the activiti of the 
tritish press gang, especially upon American sailors, furnished one oi 


the causes of irritation which led to the War of 1812, and the question 
was by no means settled in theory by the result of the war, It not 
even mentioned in the treaty of Ghent. 
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The position of this Government on this question has undergone con- 
siderable modification. In 1804 Mr. Madison, as Secretary of State, 
wrote to Mr. Monroe, minister to England: * Citizens or subjects of 
one country residing im another * * * can mever be rightfully 
forced into military service.”’ But in 1868 Mr. Seward wrote: 

“This Government is not disposed to draw in question the right of 
a nation in case of extreme necessity to enroll in the military forces 
all persons within its territories, whether citizens or domiciled 
foreigners.” 

And Mr. Fish in 1869: 

“'This Government, though waiving the exercise of the right to re- 
quire military service from all foreigners, has never surrendered that 
right and can not object if other Governments insist upon it.” 

It may be assumed that where a particular exemption from liability 
to public burdens is often, but by no means always, expressly provided 
for by treaty, the liability would be deemed to exist in the absence of 
the specific exemption. This conclusion is strengthened when the ex- 
emption is often made expressly applicable to consular officers only, 
whose residence is officiai, and not to alien residents generally. Of 
the United States treaties now in force, the following provide for a 
general exemption from compulsory military service: 

Argentine Republic, Costa Rica, Haiti, Italy, the Congo, Nicaragua, 
Paraguay, Serbia, Spain, Switzerland, and Tenga. 

And the following for such an exemption in favor of consular officers 
only : 

Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Colombia, Denmark, France, German Em- 
pire, Greece, Netherlands, and Roumania. 

The provision in the treaty of 1853 with the Argentine me may 
be taken as a good example of the first class and also as illustrating 
certain other treaty exemptions pertinent to this discussion : 

“Arr, X. The citizens of the United States residing in the Argen- 
tine Confederation and the citizens of the Argentine Confederation 
residing in the United States shall be exempted from all comnens 
military service whatseever, whether by sea or by land, and from all 
forced leans, requisitions, or military exactions ; and oer shall not be 
compelled, under any pretext whatever, to pay any ordinary charges, 
requisitions, or taxes greater than those that are paid by native citi- 
zens of the contracting parties, respectively.” 

The provision in the consular convention of 1870 with Austria can 
be taken as a good illustration of the second class: 

“The consuls general, consuls, vice consuls, and consular agents, 
their chancellors and other consular officers, if they are citizens of the 
State which appoints them, shall be exempt from military billetings, 
from service in the military or the National Guard and other duties 
of the same nature, and from all direct and personal taxation, whether 
Federal, State, or municipal, provided they be net owners of real estate 
and neither carry on trade nor any industrial business. 

“If, however, they are not citizens of the State which appoints 
them, or if they are citizens of the State in which they reside, or if 
they own property er engage in any busimess there that is taxed under 
any laws of the country, then they shall be subject to the same taxes, 
charges and assessments as other private individuals. 

“They shall, moreover, enjoy personal immunities, except for acts 
regarded as crimes by the laws of the country in which they reside. 
If they are engaged in commerce, personal detention can be resorted 
to in their case only for commercial liabilities, and then in accordance 
with general laws applicable to all persons alike.’ 

The application of these treaty provisions is doubtless further ex- 
tended by the “ most-favored-nation ” clause in other treaties. 

it may be inferred from the frequency of these treaty provisions that 
in the absence of such a stipulation this country does not claim thet 
its citizens are necessarily exempt from military service in a foreign 
country in which they may reside, and that it reserves the right to require 
such service of alien residents here upon a sufficient occasion and as a 
condition of remaining. Such seems to be the latest view of the State 
Department, as already shown. While this may appear inconsistent on 
its face with the continental practice, it is not wholly incompatible 
therewith or illogical in itself. It is rather an application of the law of 
necessity. When a sufficient emergency arises, when the very life of 
the Nation is at stake, then the Nation may call upon all of its own 
citizens and all aliens who choose to remain within its borders and en- 
joy its protection, but in nermal times it requires military service of no 
one. On the continent, the reverse is generally true. The normal con- 
dition of things there is the requirement of military service, to some 
extent, of every citizen physically qualified, but only of its own citizens. 
Thus where compulsory military service is normal, it is also normal not 
to exact it of aliens, but where compulsory military service is only occa- 
sional and abnormal, it does not materially increase its abnormality to 
include aliens in its requirements. 

Since compulsory military service te a foreign country can always be 
avoided by timely departure from it, there appears to be no reason 
why, in itself, it should necessarily form an exception to the general 
rule that a government may, if it chooses, require the same support, 
whether personal or pecuniary, of aliens whom it permits to reside within 
its borders as it requires of its own citizens. Discrimination against 
aliens is doubtless contrary to the trend of modern civilization, but there 
= no foundation in international law for requiring discrimination in their 
avor. 





[From Hall's International Law, 6th ed., 1909, pp. 205-207.] 


HOW FAR A STATE CAN COMPEL FOREIGNERS TO HELP IN MAINTAINING THB 
PUBLIC SAPETY. 

The broad rule has already been mentioned that as an alien has not 
the privileges, so on the other hand he has not the responsibilities, at- 
tached to membership of the foreign litical society in the territory 
of which he may happen to be. In return, however, for the protection 
which he receives, and the opportunities of profit or pleasure which he 
enjoys, he is Hable to a certain extent, at any rate in moments ef emer- 
gency, to contribute by his personal service to the maintenance of order 
in the State from which he is deriving advantage, and in some circum- 
stances it may be permissible te require him to help ia protecting it 
against external dangers. 

During the Civil War in tne United States the British Government 
showed itself willing that foreign countries should assume to themselves 


a very Jiberal measure of right in this direction over its subjects. Lord 
Lyons was instructed “that there is no rule or principle imternational 
law which prohibits the Government of any country from requiring 


aliens, resident within its territories, to serve in the militia or police 
of the country or to contribute to the support of such establishments ” ; 
and though objection was afterwards taken to English subjects being 
compelled “‘ to serve in the armies in a civil war, where, besides the ordi- 
nary incidents of battle, they migt t be exposed to be treated as rebels 
and traitors in a quarrel in which, as aliens, they would have no con- 
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cern,” it was at the same time said that the Government “ micht « 
be content to leave British subjects, voluntarily domiciled in q fore! 
country, liable to all the obligations ordinarily incident to such fore; 
domicile, including, when imposed by the municipal law of such count; 
service in the militia or national guard or local police for the majn;:..’ 
nance of internal peace and order, or even to a limited extent for +). 
defense of the territory from foreign invasion.”’ (Naturalization (o) 
mission, Append. to the Report, 42.) The case of persons domiciled op 
at least temporarily settled in the country seems to have been the on). 
one contemplated in these instructions, and it is not probable that +), 
English Government would have regarded persons whe could not },. 
called residents in any sense of the word as being affected by such «x. 
tended liabilities. But whether the latter was the case or not, ang 
whether if it were so, there is any sufficient reason for making a dis;) 
tion between residents and sojourners, the concession made toy |, 
authority seems panama large. If it be once admitted that aliens 
may be enrolled in a militia Independently of their own consent, or ¢},.; 
they may be used for the defense of the territory from invasion by « 
civilized power, it becomes impossible to have any security that th,:'» 
lives will not be sacrificed in internal disturbances producing the effec;s 
pointed out by Lord Russell as objectionable, or in quarrels with other 
States for the sake of interests which may even be at variance y 
those of their own country. It is more reasonable, and more in a 
ance with general principle, to say, as is in effect said by M. Blunt 
(Le Droit International Codifié, sec. 291), that— 

1. It is not permissible to enroll aliens, except with their own 
sent. in a force intended to be used for ordinary national or poli 
objects. 

2. Aliens may be compelled to help to maintain social order, provide 
that the action required of them does not overstep the limits of police 
as distinguished from political action. 

3. They may be compelled to defend the country against an external 
enemy when the existence of social order or of the population itself ,, 
threatened, when, in other words, a State or part of it is threatens; 
an invasion of savages or uncivilized nations. (In some treaties | 
compulsory enrollment of foreign subjects in State forces liable to 
used for other than police purposes is expressly opens against. in 
the majority of modern commercial treaties the subjects of each of th 
contracting States are exempted from service in the army, militia, or 
national guard of the other ct to the treaty. Im the treaty of 1555 
between the Zollverein and Mexico (Nouv. Gen. 16, 2, 257) exempt 
of their respective subjects from forced military service is stipulate, 
“mas no del de policia en los casos, en que para seguridad de las » 
priedades y personas fuerenecessario su auxilio, y r solo el tiempo 
esa urgente necesidad.” In some cases exemption from military 
—_ is stipulated, perhaps leaving open the question of the extent (9 
which foreigners may be used in case of international disturbance. {n 
May, 1894, the now defunct South African Republic made war agalict 
Malaboch, the paramount chief in Zoutspanberg. By no stretch of the 
imagination could it be contended that a savage invasion was thrcat 
ened, but the Transvaal Government forcibly “ commandeered” som 
20 British subjects to join the local forces and placed 5 others uni 
arrest for refusing to serve, eventually sending them compulsorily to th: 
front. This conduct was defended on the ground that British sub):cis 
were not exempt by treaty from military service—an exemption po-- 
sessed by Germany, France, and other nations. Sir Henry Loch, ti 
high commissioner, does Tot seem to have been instructed to demai 
the release of the pressed men as of right, and, though his negotiations 
with President Kruger resulted in an agreement not to “ commander: 
any more British subjects, the latter refused to ratify a draft convention 
by which Great Britain should be placed on an equality with 
nations as regards exemption from military service. The abnormal 
relations then subsisting between the Transvaal Republic ani 
— are sufficient to deprive this incident of any value as « | 
dent.) 


fh 


ait 








{From Bluntschli’s Le droit international codifié, 5 ed., 1895, s 935 
translation by C. C. Rice.] 


Foreigners may not be required to perform military service. Hxcrj- 
tions to this rule may be made when necessary for the defens 
locality against bandits er savages: 

‘1. Military service is essentially a civic and litical obligation; 
hence it can not be dissociated from citizenship of the State. In:s! 
as foreigners are, as a rule, given no political rights, no civil uri 
may be laid upon them. If compelled to serve in the army of a foreisu 
State they might be forced to shed their blood for a cause for which 
they care nothing or for interests hostile to those of their own count’y. 
Foreigners residing in a country may be called to the colors wo: 
the purpose of reenforcing local troops in fighting uncivilized tr 
bandits. They may not be enlisted in case of a political war. 

“2. Some English subjects having been compelled, in the course of 
the American Civil War, te enter the militia of the State of Wiscons.n, 
on account of their having exercised the right of suffrage there, Great 
Britain objected on the ground that they had thereby in no sense be- 
come American citizens and that, as foreigners, they were not at ali 
liable to military service. Dispatch of Lord i November 29, 1562. 
(Staatsarchiv d’ Aegidi and Kleinhold, no, 1941.) 

“The validity of the objection was, in principle, acknowledged. 

“3. During the siege of Paris the arming of the entire male popw!- 
tion and the use of threats by certain inhabitants of the outly!! 
districts of the capital te compel foreigners to join the national gua 
likewise caused protests to be filed with the Government on the 4th 
September.” 


~— 


{From Despagnet’s Cours de droit international public, 4th ed. (191), 
sec. 343; translation by C. C. Rice.] 


Foreigners may not be compelled to do military service, for sul 
is 


service might oblige them to fight against their own country, or, ‘\! 4! 
rate, would make them share a political duty incumbent upon then in 
respect of their own State. Therefore England was right in protes(''s 
against the Army service imposed upon some of her nationals ip (he 
course of the American Civil War in Wisconsin (dispatch of Lori 


Lyons, Nov. 29, 1863) ; and t wers were right in protesting to ''' 
national defense government against the pressure exerted by the po)" 
lace of Paris upon certain foreigners to compel them to join the nations’ 
rd during the siege. Likewise forced army service imposed (po! 
oreigners by the Argentine Republic caused the blockade of La Pla 5 
by France in 1838 and by France and England in 1846. On account of 
the protests of certain powers. Belgium was obliged to abandon ee 
enforcement of her law of 1897 requirin “ 
home guard. (Journ. droit imternat. privé, 1898, p. 208, 814.) 
which are, however, quite 


foreigners to serve ie 
‘inde- 


treaties mention these principles, 
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pendent of conventions (treaty between France and England, Feb. 28, 
1882, art. 4; between France and Italy, Feb. 21, 1868; between France 
and Switzerland, Feb. 25, 188%, art. 4; between France and Spain, 
Jan. 7, 1862, art. 4). : 

Military service may, howeve be replaced by a tax, as was done in 

Switzerland by the law of June 28, 1878, section 1. Moreover, any two 
States may make an agreement to the effect that cach may include 
in its army such citizens of the other country residing in its territory 
as do not produce evidence of honorable discharge from military service 
at home, this being one way of avoiding, by mutual assistance, insub- 
ordination which might be harmful to both armies. Such is the French- 
<panish conventton of January 7, 1862, article 5, according to which 
Spaniards born in France and Frenchmen born in Spain are table to 
onscription if they do not prove that they have complied with this 
obligation in their country. (See Journal du droit international privé, 
1887, ). 326, and 1885, p. 92.) On May 2, 1892 (Journal ¢ffiiciel, July 
14. 1892), the time within which Frenchmen in Spain were required 
to produce evidence of having obeyed the French military law, was 
extended by proclamation so as to allow them two years instead of 
one, reckoned from the date of drawing lots for conscription. But this 
-onvention and proclamation are no longer in force, and will not be 
until some new understanding is reached. The youvg men designated 
in section 5 of the convention will be governed by the common law 
(see, 11, law of Mar. 21, 1905). (Cireular of Feb. 9, 1910, Bull. off, 
du min. de la guerre, part, régl., 1910, 1¢" sem., p. 227.) 

As for foreigners in the foreign legion (France), it is known that they 
may be employed only outside of the European Continent, so that they 
may not be ebliged to fight against their own country. llowever, as the 
Casablanca desertions show, difficulties may still arise. 





The Food Bill. 
SPEECH 


MARVIN JONES, 


OF TEXAS, 


HON. 


In true Hovsr or REpresENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, July 24, 1917. 


Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Speaker, much has been said dur- 
ing the progress of this discussion upon the question of a con- 
servation of our present supply of food and the encouragement 
of production. Much abuse has been heaped upon the head of 
the middleman and speculator, and, no doubt, he merits much 
that has been said about him; but the elimination of the abuses 
in connection with his activities will not furnish a complete 
remedy for the present situation. The trouble is a more funda- 
mental one, is ef an economic nature, and has been brought 
about by a condition that has prevailed in this country through 
a period of years. The reason for the high cost of living and 
the shortage of food production has been brought about largely 
hy the fact that for many years young men have been lured 
from the country to the city because of the better opportunities 
and what appeared to be larger fields of activity. The trend 
has been away from the open country, away from the farm, and 
away from the fields of production to the crowded cities and 
thickly settled districts. Thirty years ago about 65 per cent of 
our people lived in the country and only about 35 per cent lived 
in the city. This ratio has gradually changed until now nearly 
60 per cent of our people live in the cities. This has been caused 
by the fact that in the country the hours of work have been Jong, 
the character of the work has been burdensome, and the prices 
have been so low it has been impossible for the farmer to receive 
the just rewards of his labor. 

In the district that I have the honor to represent there are 
20,000,000 acres of land that have never been touched by a 
plow and that are just as virgin as when Columbus first set 
foot upon American soil. More than 18,000,000 acres of this 
jand are rich, fertile, and could be made preductive. The only 
way to cause it to be cultivated, to cause it to become produc- 
live, and cause it to be settled up is for the tillage of the soil 
to be made attractive by virtue of higher prices and greater 
opportunities. My father has lived on a farm all of his life, and 
during my youth I have lived upon the old farm, when prices 
were so low that only by the most rigid economy could a living 
be had. Now, for the first time in the history of this great Gov- 
ernment, the farmer is coming into his own and prices of farm 
produets are such as to make farm life attractive, and I glory 
in the fact that the farmer is finally getting a reward for his 
Jabors. I hesitate to support any measure that might interfere 
with his present prosperity, and I shall only support this meas- 
ure, if at all, after vainly trying to strike out certain features 
Which I regard as objectionable, as war legislation and because 
of the fact that the Commander in Chief claims it is necessary 
for the proper conduct of this war. But even as war legislation 
I think it should be properly safeguarded and the interests of 
the farm carefully protected. 
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In my judgment, the interests of the farmer and this country 


would be best subserved by letting the farmer alone. If vou 


i him have the real price for his products and you make if 
so his returns are attractive he will produce «ll the food and 
food products that are necessary to feed both ourselves and our 
allies. If there is danger of a food shortage it is well for 
to remember that people eat less and waste less when food 
high than when it is low in price; that people will u 
| waste less wheat when it is $2 per bushel than when it 


us 
is 


and 


; is $1 
per bushel; and that at the same time there will be a greater 


} 


| effort and a greater resultant production when wheat is $2 
than when it is $1 per bushel. 

A great deal of wheat is grown in the district that IT have 
the honor to represent in Congress. I would not fear if the 


farmer were let alone and his wheat prices were left untouched 
by law, as I think the world-wide demand would insure him 
a liberal price for that necessity. However, in view of the 
fact that the President has seen fit to place an embargo upen 
wheat, and in view of the fact that this embargo may be made 
more stringent at any time by adding to the countries upon 
which the ban is placed, and in view of the fact that we are 
to have a food bill, and in view of the fact that it is deter- 
mined on the part of those in authority that there shall he a 
minimum price, it is highly important that that minimum price 
should be placed high enough to really stimulate production. 
The food administrator declared in his testimony before the 
Senate that the power which the administration is asking would 
enable him by control of the foreign sales to reduce wheat to 
the price of 75 eents per bushel. Of course he disavows the in 
tention of so reducing it, but I am unwilling to place in any 
one man’s hands the right to reduce the price of so necessary 
an article below the cost of production. 

In view, therefore, of the powers that are being conveyed, I 
think a minimum price of $2 per bushel should be placed upon 
wheat, and I think it should be so stipulated in this bill. The 
testimony shows that with wheat at $2 per bushel flour can be 
sold at $9.20 per barrel, which is much lower than it is being 
sold at the present time. 

Many things are being done during this emergency that do not 
entirely meet with the approval of my judgment. For instance, 
I have not thought, nor do I now think, it wise to send our 
armies to European soil. When the original resolution was up 
and it was voted to recognize the existence of a state of war | 
supported the amendment which would have contined our activi- 
ties to the defense of our country and to the warfare upon the 
high seas. In the legislation with reference to the increase of 
the Military Establishment and the ra¢sing of an army I voted 
for the amendment which would have forbidden this country to 
send apy soldiers, whether of the Regular or the selected army, 
to foreign soil unless they specifically volunteered for the foreign 
service. But other and perhaps wiser counsels prevailed. ‘The 
overwhelming majority of the opinion, both of the administra- 
tion and of the Members of Congress, was opposed to this atti- 
tude, and I willingly submit to their judgment. As our rights 
had been violated upon the high seas and as the freedom of the 
seas is all important in view of the fact that the commeree of the 
world is carried on on that great highway, and as the prices 
of our products would be reduced to a pitiless minimuin if we 
lost the freedom of the high seas, it was my judgment that our 
warfare should have been confined to that activity. I voted to 
authorize the raising of an army, as it takes a long time to train 
a real army, and since in an hour like this, when the world ap 
pears to be insane, no one can tell when an army will be needed 
for defensive purposes. There is no doubt that the Kaiser 
dreamed of a world-wide conquest, just as surely as did Napoleon 
ov Alexander. Therefore preparation, both with reference to an 
Army and Navy, was absolutely necessary. This policy, how- 
ever, has now been settled and this country, from Lakes to Guif 
and from sea to sea, should unite in a common purpose, 

Now, in my judgment our allies need munitions and food sup- 
plies far more than they need men, and our primary activities 
should be exercised in the promotion of food production, the 
building of ships, and the carrying of those food products to the 
markets of the world. 

The policy of this country having already been established, 
and we having entered the war fully and finally with a declared 
policy of fighting the same to our utmost limit, I shall vote for 
every measure that it seems would hasten an early and success- 
ful termination of this inhuman strife. The one purpose of this 
country should be to achieve a victory and to mold that victory 
into a just and permanent peace. 

A great many of the men who have spoken here seem to lave 
had the idea that we should absolutely control the prices of 

| food products and reduce the high cost of living by law. In 
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other words, a great many of those who have the consumers’ 


viewpoint seem to think that the mad rush of the last few years! perity as in adversity. 


to the cities, and the absurd conditions that have been brought 
about by reason of that fact, can be remedied by limitations of 
law. In carrying out our purposes in this war we should not 
lose sight of our own economic conditions and prices should be 
high enough to encourage men to move not from the country to 
the city but from the city to the country, and thus get our popu- 
lation properly apportioned. 

I realize that the gambler and food speculator have been 
guilty of abuses, and I have voted and am still willing to vote 
to give the President power to force the sale of foods that have 
been hoarded and where it has been sought to secure a corner 
on any article of food, But some people seem to have gone wild 
on the proposition of food control. One Member has introduced 
a bil to prohibit the sale for slaughter of any “heifer under 6 
years of age.” This is another effort by some one to regulate 
the details of a business he does not know anything about. You 
might as well say you could not kill a chicken until it reaches 
8 years of age or a rooster until his spurs were a certain length. 
However, I shall have more to say about that bill if it is ever 
reported by a committee. I merely mention it to show the ab- 
surd lengths to which men will go when excitement prevails. 

Another feature that I think deserves more than a passing at- 
tention is the proposal to regulate the prices of machinery, farm 
implements, and tools which are necessary and essential to the 
production of our food crops. The American farmer is patriotic, 
He has always been willing to make sacrifices for his country. 
He has fought for the rights of this country on every field of 
battle since its organization. But it is unfair and unjust to ex- 
pect him to do more than offer his share of the sacrifice. If he 
is producing an article that is absolutely essential to the welfare 
of this Nation and to the winning of the war in which we are 
engaged, it seems highly important that those who are selling 
him products should come under the same rules and submit to 
the same regulation to which the producer is asked to submit. 
It is true that the prices of farm products are high at the pres- 
ent time, but everything that the farmer uses is also high and 
prices of everything that are being sold both in and out of the 
country have gone to unheard-of limits, and I am anxious to see 
the time come when the young men of this country who live in 
the cities will plan to ge to the country for greater opportunities 
than can be found in the crowded cities. 

Another matter I consider of far more importance than the 
present food bill is the establishment in this country of a 
thorough marketing system, to the end that the producer and 
consuiner may be brought in closer touch with each other, that 
there may be greater publicity of prices that the consumer pays 
and that the producer receives, and that those prices may be 
more nearly uniform and much nearer the same, In many in- 
stances the products of the farm are wasted because there is 
no apparent market, when at the same time in other sections 
of the country there may be a very great demand for that 
particular article or product. By the establishment of a sys- 
tem of licensed and bonded selling agents the country over, 
together with a thoroughgoing publicity system which would 
make known the local demands and supplies in various sections 
of our country, a better market may be had for the products 
of this country and at the same time a more reasonable price 
had for the consumer. The food bill is a temporary matter. 
The establishment of a great marketing system should be a 
permanent one. Nothing would do more to promote the pros- 
perity of our land than the assurance to producers that they 
would have the advantage of ready markets and an assurance 
to the consumers that they would be able to receive those 
products at the price paid the producer plus only a reasonable 
profit for distribution. This system would reach the heart of 
our economic troubles and do much toward prosperity all over 
the Union, 

The tiller of the soil is the most important citizen in this 
country and has always been. He is the foundation and ground- 
work of this country’s surpassing prosperity. On his primary 
efforts rest the magnificent commercial superstructure that has 
been reared in our lands. If he fails, all is lost. “ When tillage 
begins, the other arts follow ; the farmer, therefore, is the founder 
of human civilization.” He must feed the world in this crisis. 
How foolish it would be to hamper his efforts, to discourage 
his industry, or to diminish the rewards of his labor. How 
shortsighted would be a policy that would shackle his progress 
for a temporary advantage to the consumer, when that advan- 
tage would mean an ultimate and far greater loss both to the 
producer and to the consumer, Our hopes, our aspirations, our 
future as a Nation are dependent upon the efforts and perma- 
nent prosperity of the producer. This great country, cradled 
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in liberty and founded in honor, must walk by his side in pn 

How wise that government and 
Wise its policy which zealously guards the liberties of al 
citizens and neglects the rights of none. No prouder boast 
any nation have, no surer guaranty of success. 





Our Public Schools the Nation's Bulwark. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN I.-NOLAN. 
CALIFORNIA, 


OF 
In rue House or Representatives. 
Tuesday, July 24, 1917. 


Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Speaker, under permission grante:| 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp on House bill 241 T inser) 
article entitled “ Our Public Schools the Nation's Bulw:; 
John T. Murray, at whose instigation the bill (HL. R. 421) 
viding for the utilization of the funds in the postal saving 
for the purchase of public-school bonds was introduced 

The article is as follows: 
Ovr Pvslic ScuHooLs THE NAtTiON’s BuLwark, or Props 

DEVELOPMENT AND CONSERVATION CIVILIZATION’S ONLY Ilo 


{By John T. Murray. ] 


In this discussion I shall endeavor to go a bit deeper int 
mentals than writers and speakers generally do. 

As no individual will admit his own weaknesses, and as no « 
will admit its depravities, and direct attack on existing condition 
with indifference or antagonism, so I beg of you to study ve: 
fully and thoroughly what I say before passing judgment therew: 

Jesus Chrisi, believed by many to be the Son of the living ¢).. 
admitted by all to be the Wisest Man that ever lived, said if we desipod 
our structure to endure we must build on a rock foundation. And w, 
can see the need of such doctrine in our every-day life in dealing 
material things. 

But as Jesus spoke largely in parable, using such illustration as [| 
hearers could readily understand, and as He was primarily interest: 
spiritual things, we may well assume that He was speaking of sp 
foundations, of human character building. 


NATURAL LAWS SUPREME, 


Man’s will {s changeable, but the laws of nature are unchans 
Man has free will; devils may entice, angels may implore, but man « 
act after his own desire. But the thing 1 want to impress on yo 
is that the result of man’s every freewill act was foreordain 
the beginning of time. Engrave that truth deeply on your mini! 

God is not a cruel monster who delights in man’s suffering | 
would have to belie Himself and reverse natural law every ti: i! 
transgressed such law if He kept man from suffering brought a t 
his transgression of nature's laws. 

And so the first stone I would lay in the rock foundation of « t 
building would be to make clear to the mind of every chiid that tl 
transgression of a law of nature will bring sure and swift result 

The person who obeys nature's laws will live to a ripe old a: 
and hearty, while the person who tramples on nature's laws wil! 
yet in youth, find himself pain racked and decrepit. 

And the institution that defies natural law is multiplying it 
against humanity. I beg you to study our public-school syste 
this thought in mind. 

Man should know IIe is 
God’s plan. ‘Time and all things therein were created for man, Ife is 
the only creature that can join hands with nature and increase | 4 
bounties. 


himself. of tremendous import 


TIABIT BUILDS CHARACTER, 


The next foundation stone I would lay for character building 
Habit is the strongest of human characteristics. Mental hali' 
tenacious than physical habit. A drunkard or dope fiend ca 
readily break away from his habits than_an old man can chins 
politics or an old woman her religion. Right thoughts in ch 
are essential. 

Community character is the aggregation of individual character-, wud 
the time to build such community character is in the youth of its ind! 
vidual members. Remember our habits are formed by our da 
ciations, 

Adults are but children of larger growth. 
tree inclines. We think, we act, then we are. . 

As a man thinketh in his heart so is he. Nothing will hold 9 
woman, or a child to clean living as a firm belief in a life beyon 

rave where each one is rewarded according to deeds done in tli 
believe such a knowledge can be clearly proven if we will ou! 
nature for our proofs. 

I assert that whatever exists was created not by chance but by 
telligence. A child can understand that and no one will dispu' 
Again, if there was a creative intelligence before time began, it 1s 
to assume that such Intelligence will still live after time ceases. : 

Are the movements of the tides by chance? Are the eclipses «| | 
sun and moon by chance? Do the seasons follow each other by ch ul 
Does all flesh and vegetation produce each after its own kind by chia 
Men and mothers know the truth, and do not blind yourselves «| 
children with sophistry. 


As the twig is 


+ 
sil. 


BROTHERLY LOVE. 


“Love the Lord thy God with all thy heart and thy neighbor 
self, for on these hang all the law and the prophets.” 

The next foundation stone to lay in character building is to know 
make clear to children that selfishness is the seed of sin, As * 


and 
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ness existed before man was created, it Is certainly the strength of hell 
and the weakness of humanity, and time was established for its eradi 
eee competition im business, polities, society, or wage earning is 
as certain to breed selfishness as stagnant water breeds disease. 

The isolation of farm life eliminates this bitter competition. Tempta 
tions are not so general nor so severe, 

Cities also live a Hyde-Jekyll life. When darkness covers the earth 
and nature calls all animated creatures to rest, the human vermin that 
infest all cities craw! from their hiding places, and the rule of licentious- 
ness and vice prevails to the downfall of the youth of the city. 

As from the soi} comes everything essential to man, it is very evi- 
dently a law of nature that man should live on the soil and from the 
soil, And he who does so is a colaborer with nature and nature's God. 

This being admitted the farmer should have a leading place in the 
councils of State and Nation. 


THE MARCH OF CIVILIZATION. 


Having seen that full-rounded child development is free government's 
very life, and having iaid the lines of child development alomg nature's 
plans, let us lool: closely into existing conditions. Trying to know 
what national actions brought good or evil results. ; 

This awful war is going to leave the world civilization in the balaice. 
It will rise te more glorious heights or it will sink to depths heretofore 
unknown. ki 

The march of civilization has circled the globe. No longer are there 
other continents to be discovered and occupied by oppressed humanity. 
The old order and the new order face each other and a grapple tor 
supremacy is inevitable and imminent. And California is certain to he 
the battle ground. Here will be shed the bleed and tears of a dying 
civilization or here will dower the noblest civilization the world has 
ever seen. . 

Destiny has placed the United States in the leadership of the world. 
There ts not a nation on the face of the earth but is looking to us in 
hope that we may be able to find a way out of the many vexing ques- 
tions of the times. We can not escape this great responsibility. Are 
we ready for this supreme test of time as touching man’s capacity for 
self-government? If we fail where shall liberty, truth, and justice find 
a resting place. 4 

Having dealt with the necessity for a better child conservation anid 
development, and having touched lightly on the marek of civilizatior, I 
now come to the question of how to bring about a better civilization. 


CHEAP MONEY FOR SCHOOLS, 


As child development is of supreme importance, and as the pul:lic 
school is the only institution that lays a directing hand on the head of 
every child, it is self-evident that is where we must look for first aius 
in ehild conservation and national character building. 

There are 30,000,000 children of school age in this Nation. There 
are 500,000 public-school teachers and over 1,000,000 school trustees. 
What @ wonderfal power it would be for good if its many units were 
unified and coordinated! What deep thought we should give to this 
institution that that on-marching, ever-increasing army shalk be fitted 
in every way for the strenuous dufies that will soon be theirs! 

here is in the Federal postal-savings department over $100,000,000. 
This money is being reloancd back to the people at 24 per cent on 
“bonds secured by the taxing power.” Now, school bonds are thus 
secured and are being accepted by the Federal Government as security 
for loans from this fund, but only from “ banks and trust companies 
doing a banking business.” 

Parents and taxpayers, I ask you why shall not the public school, the 
children’s developing institution, get the benefit of this cheap money ? 

Believing that the children should have every benefit the Government 
gives to special privilege I prepared an amendment to the present iaw 
to the effect that when a school district bonded itself, under proper 
restrictions, it should have the privilege ef taking those bonds to tlic 
Federal Government and borrowing the money thereon on the same 
terms that banks now secure loans frem this fund on such schoo! bonds. 

California has over $42,000,000 outstanding school bonds on which the 
average rate of interest is 5.65 per cent. ‘Taxpayers, figure for your- 
selves what a great benefit my plan would be to the schools of Cali- 
fornia. And a like benefit would acerue to every school district in 
every State in the Nation. 

Many sehool districts in this State to get cheap money, 5 per cent, 
have bonded themselves for 40 years. I now call your attention to 
possible benefit to the schools if we would give them equal treatment 
with foreign bond speculators in the matter of school bonds. 

LOOKING AHEAD. 

Suppose a school district issued $10,000,000 40-year 5 per cent school 
bends. ‘Taking these bends to the Federal Government it borrows the 
money at 24 per cent. When the bonds became due the district would 
have saved $10,000,000. That alone is well worthy your serious con- 
sideration. : 

But, as we desire to the very best possible results for the district. 
we will loam this saved 24 per cent to the farmers and business men 
at a low going rate of interest, sey, 5 per cent. Farmers and business 
men would be very well pleased to get long-time loans at that rate. 

Now, mark you well the wonder workings of compound interest. 
When the district school bonds became due the district would have cash 
on hand $10,600,000 saved interest and $20,000,000 accrued interest. 
Thirty million cash to the credit of the school district without having 
cost amyone a cent. We simply apply the best known financial methods 
to our seheols. 

The bonds are paid off and $20,000,000 left out at 5 per cent. This 
— give the district $1,000,000 each year so long as Government 
stood, 

As I have discussed this plan with taxpayers, some have suggested 
that the county should be the unit for handling this matter, while others 
have thought that it would make less trouble if the Federal Govern- 
ment dealt with the State. Now, I do mot care which. All I want is 
oo to get the full benefit of this already established cheap 

WOULD BANKERS OBJECT? 


Seme people are fearful that hankers would fight this plan viciously. 
I have talked to many bankers aud so far none have offered any objec- 
tions, rr are interested in good government, which only comes 


t. 
F we are not asking that all bonds “ secured by the taxi 
> ng 
mos og be taken. for the children’s benefit. We only ask for school 
which are but a small part of all bonds thus secured. 
_Again, when this war cleses there will be ample opportunity for or- 
&2nized capital to find fields for investment. Every nation in the world 
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wilt come to us for money. Ané@ such investments will not only be safe 

and remunerative but they will be a benefit to the nation borrowing, as 

their natural resources are largely undeveloped, ; 
A CHILD'S VALUR, 

I shall not attempt to picture te your 
and wickedness. that exists im our large cities. You must know same 
thing of their licentious degradation, and of the large number of 
young girls and boys who are daily dragged to ruin of bedy and soul 
I simply ask you to consider the value of a soul and to give your aid 
in. saving every child. ; 


mind the depth of depravity 


Jesus said that the soul of any child, even a ragged, fonl-mouthed 
| guttersnipe, was of greater value than all the land, commerce, money. 
and business of the world. Get that fastened in your mind. ei 

Jesus also said it were better for a man that a millstone were 
about his neek and he cast into the sea than he give offense to th 
least child. Do we not offend if we fail in any way to remove every 
snare and temptation from the path of the children? 

May it not be possible that our lawmakers, judges, teachers, mayors, 


governors, and leaders in every department of public life shall find 
their souls smeared with the filth and debaucheries of their times if 


they do not exert themselves a bit more for child conservatien ? 


HOME INFLUENCES, 


In the first of this discourse I said any institution that failed to 

obey the laws of nature was multiplying its offenses against nature. 
I now ask you to consider our public schoels along that line. 
+ The place to rear children is in the home. Where a man and 
woman are happily mated is God’s idea of the place to rear children. 
The chiid needs both the firm hand of the father and the tender 
love of a mother. 

It is a law of nature that we learn best to do by doing; it naturally 
follows that mothers, having full knowledge of children from the hour 
of birth are better counselors for children than old maids. And fath 


ers are better guides for children than young men whe are making 
‘teaching a stepping stone to a profession. 

With these thoughts in mind I wish to call your attention to con 
ditions I found in our Indian schools. 

At the Pine Ridge Agency, S. Dak., there are 33 day schools. When 


school opens in the fall each child is given two suits of clothes, two 
suits ef underwear, socks, shoes, hat, gloves, ete. At noon each day 
every child gets all it can eat of warm, hearty food. 

INDIAN DAY SCHOOLS. 

Each school is established on a plot of ground 40, 80, or 160 acres. 
A five or six room cottage is erected. A man and his wife are em 
ployed for life. Each is paid a salary; thus in case of the husband's 
death the wife is previded for. Sickness and old age lose their terrors 
fer people thus employed and they give every particle ef their splendid 
ability and energy to the children under their care. 

A three-room schoolhouse, a barn, hogpen, and chicken coop are 
erected. ‘Thus does each school take on the environment of a wellto- 
do farm heme. 

Soon a large, well-grassel lawn, beautified with flowers, shrubbery, 
and shade trees, surrounds the heme and scheel buildings. 

Indian ehildren find so much pleasure on the schoet grounds that 
they are loath te leave in the evening, and they hurry there in the 
morning. Such noticeable child development makes teaching a delight. 

At district Ne. 4 the teachers, Mr. and Mrs. Fischer, very wealthy 
people, who could live in idleness all their lives, are giving thelr time 
30 little Indians. It is an inspiring sight to see Mr. 
Fischer take off his coat and cellar, rell up his sleeves, and go into 
the fields to give the pupils a lesson in physical culture. He leads 
them with such intelligent enthusiasm that they run to their garden 
work as our white children run to their playgrounds. 

No. 11 is my ideal of a child-developing institution. Mr. 
a capable, enthusiastic farmer, whose instructions have 
heme in the district to have a garden. 

Miss Bragance is a fine musician, and leads on the organ—the Fed- 
eral Government furnishes each school with an organ—the singing, and 
nurching. 

But a leader of leaders is Mrs. Braganee. 
the children’s welfare, that love begetting leve. 
her skirts as to a mother’s. Their eyes follow 
adoration ; her slightest wish is their law. 

POVERTY ABOLISHED. 

At Carson, Ney., I saw many small children playing about the school 


Sragance is 
caused every 


Iler heart yearns after 
The children eling to 
her every motion in 


grounds As it was vacation time, I asked the superintendent, Mr. 
Mortsolf, why these children were not at home. His reply was that 
they were orphans and the school took care of every orphan in its 
jurisdiction as one of the faculty’s own. 

Listen, Christians and you lovers of children: There are about 
225,000 rural school districts in this Nation. Suppose our publi 
schools cared for the white children as the Government cares for the 


Indian children, would we not at once and te the full abolish child 
poverty and slavery? 


A public school should be as the soil, a man sunshine, and a woman 
rain, while the children are the erops. ‘Too much sunshine without 
rain, and you have a desert where growth is scant; too much rain 


without sunshine, and you have a swamp where growth is rank and 
fruit scant. 
BACK TO THB LAND, 

We are developing a Nation of such shallow reasoners that we 
deceive ourselves. We ery back to the land, but we are doing every 
thing possible to keep our sons off the farm and our daughters out of 
the kitchen, although we well know that idleness is the breeder of 
vice and crime. 

History plainly shews us that nations are most prosperous when the 
tillers of the soil live on the land and own their own homes. [tf also 
tells us that when landlords lived in cities and had the land tilled by 
renters or slaves the wealth of the nation flowed into the cities and 
eaused profligacy and licentious living. Soon decay of national hone: 
set in, and other nations, secing this vast horded wealth, warred on 
and destroyed the rich nation. Let us avoid the ways that led to the 
downfall of nations gone before. 


MISAPPLIED EFFORTS. 


There never was a time im the world’s history when so many warm 
hearted, brainy men and women were devoting their time, talents, ane 
money to a betterment of human conditions. Why, then, may I ask, 
is viee and corruption so rampantly triamphant ? ; 

Are we like the people who lived on a river just above @ high falls, 
This river was continuously filled with children whose hands were 
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tied and so they could not help themselves. The people did every- 
thing possible to rescue the children, but despite their efforts they 
saved but a small per cent of them. After many generations a woman 
said, * Let us go up the stream and see if we can not stop the children 
falling into the river.” They did as she suggested and found a lot of 
people tying the children and pushing them into the river. Whoen 


these people were chased out of the country the river wes soon emptied 
and all the children were saved with less trouble than the few who had 
previously been rescued. 

Are we not tike the retired merchant who purchased a fruit farm? 
He found thereon thousands of young, straight, thrifty fruit trees and 
a few old, crooked trees, Ife spent all his time in a vain endeavor to 
straighten out the eld bulks, and as a result, at fruit-picking time 
he found most of his young trees with bodies twisted and misshapen, 
with limbs bent and broken, and all because of his misdirected efforts. 

Once there was a gallant knight who went forth to slay the hydra- 
headed monster. So bungling was his work that every time he cut off 
one head three other heads grew on. How about our treatment of vice? 


INDIAN COLLEGES, 

I was sent by the Federal Government into New Mexice to look into 
the Indian schools of that State. While I was there a meeting of the 
State Teachers’ Association was held at Albuquerque. At that meeting 
Dr. PP. P. Claxton, national commissioner of education, delivered an 
inspiring, forward-looking address. Seeing an opportunity to get a 
bit of publicity by comparing the systems, I inyited Dr. Claxton to 
visit the Indian college and the State university with me the follow- 
ing day. He consented, I went to the phone and called up Dr. Boyd, 
head of the State university; Dr. Perry, head of the Indian college; 
and Mr. White, State school superintendent, and asked them to go 
with us. They consented. 

We learned that the State university had a registration of 99, with 
an available fund of $55,000. The Indian college had an average daily 
attendance of 450, with an available fund of $68,000. 

The financial comparison was sufficiently startling to give pause to 


all. tut when we learned that the Indian school fed, clothed, and 
housed its pupils the comparison lost all comparison, 
The Indian college had a girls’ dormitory costing the taxpayers 


$12,000, and I am certain a like building could not be erected on any 
public school ground for less than $35,000 or $40,000. 

Now, parents and taxpayers, do not get the idea that this difference 
was because of graft. Dr. Boyd is both honest and capable. The dif- 
ference lies in the systems, 


INDIVIDUAL TRAINING, 


When a pupil enters an Indian college it is given a thorough ex- 
amination as to capacity and desire. Several weeks are deyoted to 
this testing. When the faculty finds out the pupil's capacity every at- 
tention is given to develop it along that line. 

Indian colleges have a farm, dairy, hogpen, and chicken coops, all 
well stocked. As most of the pupils are best fitted for farming, they 
do much to feed the school while they are fitting themselves for their 
life’s work. 

Those pupils who show an adaptability for mechanics do all the 
carpentry, plumbing, plastering, etc., while they are fitting themselves 
for their life’s work. All pupils devote half their time to studying 
theory and the other half is devoted to practice. 

While IT was at Carlisle, Pa., I was informed that any mechanic 
leaving that school with a diploma could go to work for the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad at good wages, assured of a life position. 

Parents and taxpayers, are not these facts worthy your considera- 
tion? 


NO FALSE PRIDE, 


A most wonderful contrast in character building is in dress and 
deportment. At all Indian colleges the pupils all dress alike. Usually 
the girls wear a skirt of some dark material and a waist of some light 
material. Thg@ are as neat in appearance and as pleasing to the eye 
as soldier boys on dress parade. 

It is indeed a most pleasing and hopeful sight to see hundreds of 
girls wandering over the campus with arms lovingly entwined about 
each other. None ef them ever thinks to ask her companion if her 
father is a banker or ditch digger. Individual character is what 
counts, 

In such an atmosphere false pride, love of dress, or social leadership 
dies out for lack of encouragement. 

Might it not be well for our high schools and universities to take a 
lesson from our Indian schools? 
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The River and Harbor Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


TON. GEORGE EDMUND FOSS, 
OF ILLINOIS, 
In tne Hovse or RepresenrAatives, 
Tuesday, July 31, 1917. 


Mr. FOSS. Mr. Speaker, I shall vote against putting this bill 
into conference, because I believe this is not the time for Con- 
gress to make appropriations for rivers and harbors unless such 
appropriations are absolutely necessary for war purposes, and 
from my understanding of this bill practically all of the projects 
‘an well wait until the next session of Congress, and especially 
so in view of the fact that there is an exceptional balance in 
the Federal Treasury of over $30,000,000 for such purposes. If 


any of these projects in this bill are indispensable and necessary 
for military preparedness, then such projects could be easily in- 
troduced in a separate measure, and I take it there would be 
little if ayy objection to its passage. 
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We ought to realize above all other things that the eres; 
business before the country is to win this war and that 
other matters must be subordinate to this predominant pl 
pose, and that at this time when we are calling upon the per 
ple to subscribe for our bonds in carrying on this war, to « 
tribute to the Red Cross, and in a hundred other ways to ¢i 
generously and patriotically to the furtherance of the supreme 
effort, Congress, as the representative body of the Americ 
people, ought above all things to set an example for econo) 
in its appropriations. 

Now we are appealing to the housewives of the country 
conserve all of their resources in the matter of regulation 
food so as to prevent waste and extravagance of every kind, 
order that the highest national efficiency shall be regely 
How inconsistent it will appear to them when they read {| 
Congress has appropriated thousands of dollars out of the P 
lic Treasury to dredge canals and rivers upon whose surf: 
float comparatively little commerce and which will be of 
assistance toward the great end which we must all hav 
fore us. 

To my mind this river and harbor bill is most ineonsisi 
and the passage of it at this time will bring down the 
merited criticisms from the American people, because the) 
feel that Congress is not sincere and only trifling with 
stern realities of the situation. 

Can I repeat that the supreme effort of all our people 
the supreme effort of the American Congress should be to 
the war, and win it as quickly as possible? Of what use to ws 
are our rivers, harbors, and canals unless this great object i« 
attained, and why should we expend the pecple’s mone) 
unnecessary things when they are called upon to exert ev 
possible economy in their daily living for the conservation « 
all our national resources? What answer will they mal: 
this unnecessary expenditure of their money and the wnner: 
sary burden which shall be placed upon them when they shal! | 
compelled to bear greatly increased taxation on their prope: 

I trust that this House will have the patriotism to rise :! 
the local demands of their particular communities and 
the American people that they are true, loyal, and faithf 
the great national problem which lies before us. 


l 


to 
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Draft Quota Apportionment. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROSCOE C. McCULLOCI, 


OF OHIO, 
In run Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, July 26, 1917. 


Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous co 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, and to have printed ii the 
Recorp a letter which I addressed to Secretary of War Dak 
July 17, 1917, in which letter I charged that the draft is be! 
conducted illegally and contrary to the express provisio! 
the conscription law. I also charge that, because of the met 
adopted by the War Department or the Bureau of the Cen- 
for figuring the quotas, which method I contend is il! 
and not in accordance with the provisions of the conscrijtiou 
law, industrial States are being discriminated against and 
being required to furnish more men than the law would require 
them to furnish if the quotas were figured according to the 

I also desire to have printed in connection with my rem 
certain tables of figures which have been furnished me by 
Census Bureau. These figures will show clearly the iney 
and discrimination whieh result from the method of figu! 
the quotas adopted by the War Department, which is cont 
to the provisions of the law. 

On July 18, 1917, I introduced the following resolution : 

Resolution by Mr. McCULLocu, of Ohio. 


Whereas the act of May 18, 1917, to authorize the President to inc 
temporarily the Military Establishment of the United States prey: 
that ‘ Quotas for the several States, Territories, and the Distr! 
Columbia, or subdivisions thereof, shall be determined in propo! 
to the population thereof’; and 

Whereas instead of proportioning the quotas in accordance with 
population the War Department is apportioning the quotas in accor. 
ance with the registration of June 5, which registration does » 
present a true indication of the population: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the Secretary of War and the Secretary of Comm« vs 

who, themselves or through their departments, have been responsible aS 

the fixing of the quotas on the basis of registration and not on the ba 

of population, and therefore illegally, be required to furnish this Hou 
with their reasons for so ignoring the express provisions of the co! 
scription law. 


+} 
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Jutyx 17, 1917. 
Ifon. Newton D. BAKER. 

Secretary of War, Washington, D. C. r 
My Dear Mr. Secrevany: The act approved May 18,1917, to authorize 
the President to increase temporarily the Military Establishment ot the 
United States, und more generally known as the “conscription act, 
provides : ; ee ; ‘ ; : 
* Quotas for the several States, Territories, and the District of 
Columbia, or subdivisions thereof, shall be determined in. proportion 


to the population thereof, and credit shall be given to any State, Terri- 
tory, District, or subdivision thereof, for the number of men who 
were in the military service of the United States as members of the 


National Guard on Aprit 1, 1917, or who have since said date entered 
the military service of the United States from any such State, District, 
or subdivision, either as members of the Regular Army or the National 
Guard.” 

It is clear from this provision of the law that it was the intention of 
Congress that the quotas under this draft law should be determined in 
proportion to the actual pepulation of the various States, Territories, 
and their subdivisions. 

The Bureau of the Census has furnished official estimates of the 
actual population on July 1, 1917, of the counties of the several States 
and cities of 30,000 population and over. These estimates of the Bureau 
of the Census of the actual population on July 1, 1917, according to my 
information, were based upon the census of 1910 with the estimated 
increases as worked out by the Bureau of the Census for each subdi- 
vision ; so that the figures submitted by the Bureau of the Census were 
designed and intended to show the actual population of each subdivi- 
sion on July 1, 1917. 

The Bureau of the Census has also made_additional estimates of 
populations for the several States and the District of Columbia for 
counties and for cities of over 30,000, based entirely upon the regis- 
tration of June 5, 1917. These additional estimates, according to the 
statement issued by the Bureau of the Census, were made at the request 
of the Provost Marshal General of the War Department and were to 
be used solely as a basis for the apportionment of the forthcoming draft. 
The Bureau of the Census, in referring to the method used in arriving at 
thess new estimates, says: 

“The method employed may be described briefly as follows: 

“The total registration as shown by the preliminary telegraphic 
returns, 9,659,382, was divided by the total ne of continental 
United States exclusive of Alaska, as heretofore estimated by the 
Census Bureau, 103,635,300, in order to obtain the proportion which 
the registrants represented of the total population. The resulting figure, 
9.32 per cent, was assumed to represent the proportion which the regis- 
irants in each geographical unit represented of the total population 
thereof.” 

I am informed that it is now the purpose of the War Department to 
figure the quotas for each State and subdivision thereof on the estimate 
of the Bureau of the Census, based on the registration and not on the 
estimate of the Bureau of the Census, of the actual population of each 
State and its subdivisions, {mn many States and subdivisions, especially 
-n industrial communities, the estimates, based on the registration, are 
for in excess of the actual population of such State and subdivision, 
and in a large number of States the estimates are much less than the 
actual population. ‘Therefore, the strict letter of the law is nullified 
by the use of the method of figuring the population on the registration 
and the quotas will not be made according to the population but accord- 
ing to the registration of the male citizens between the ages of 21 and 
30, inclusive, on June 5, 1917. 

If the draft should be made upon these last estimates, based upon the 
registration, it will not be made according to law, for the quotas will 
not be determined according to the population of the States and their 
subdivisions; therefore, the draft will be illegal and would not be sus- 
tained by the courts. It would seem to me that for that reason alone 
your department should not permit this method to be carried into effect. 

It is doubtless true that very little, if any, question would be raised 
in regard to the method if it worked out equitably and justly to all 
the States and their subdivisions, but, unfortunately. the method 
adopted does net work out equitably and justly to all the States and 
their subdivisions. On the contrary, it works a discrimination against 
the industrial communities. 

The principal reason why the figuring of the population upon the 
basis of the registration of male citizens between the ages of 21 and 
30 years is unjust is that the registration was general. Everyone 
between the age limits provided by the act was required to register 
whether they were liable for military service or not. Therefore, the 
registration included unnaturalized foreigners, alien enemies, those 
exempt because of religious belief, as well as those exempt because of 
physical disqualifications, and otherwise. For this reason the industrial 
community, which is the principal place of employment and residence of 
these foreigners and the unnaturalized, while it would have a much 
larger registration, yet it would not probably have a larger proportionate 
number of young men liable to military service, as compared with non- 
industrial communities, for a large percentage of those registered would 
be exempt. 

If the department decided to diverge from the strict letter of the law 
and figure the number from the registration, rather than from the actual 
population, in order to be fair. it should have excluded from the regis- 
tration at least the unnaturalized foreigners and alien enemies. If 
that had been done it is altogether probable that a result would have 
heen obtained in regard to which few could have honestly based objec 
tion and which would have been perhaps fair, although the fact re- 
mains that it would still have been illegal, because Congress intended 
and clearly provided that the quotas were to be made from the popula- 
tion. If the estimates were to have been made upon a basis of registra- 
tion, Congress would have so provided. 
for the department, no matter how equitable it would appear to be, to 
‘igure the quotas upon the fegistration, when the law specifically pro- 
vides that the quotas must be figured according to actual population, 
for there are those who might be only too glad to take advantage of 
any technicality to attack the law and upset the whole draft as being 
illegal and unlawful. 

The method adopted by your department is, as I have stated, a dis- 
crimination against industrial States in favor of nonindustrial States. 
As a proof that my assertion in that regard is correct, it will be ob- 
Tree that the State of Ohio under this method is called upon to fur- 
eee more soldiers than it would have been required to furnish 
7 © number had been figured from the actual populaticn. If the 
yuotas were filled on the actual population of the State of Ohio on 
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I believe it would b+ dangerous | 


July 1, 1917. estimated 





j aS y_the Bureau of the Census, my State 
} would furnish a gross quota of 57.150 men, but by the method of figut 
ing the quota on the registration the population of the State of Ohio 
is inflated almost 1,000,000 persons, ot to be ey t, S6V.686, which 
| increases Ohio’s gross quota toe 66.474, or 9.324 men moro than the 
| State would have to furnish if th: quotas wert ording to the 
provisions of the law and on actual! population 
} All nonindustrial States are benetited under th method, have their 
|} quotas reduced, and are required to furnish a considerabl: | nur 
| ber of soldiers than if the quotas were figured on actual population. 
; The Southern States are benefited almost without ex ptien, as th 
figures show, and the burden is shifted to industrial Stat ce Ohio 
Michigan, Pennsylvania, New York, and other Northern Stat rr 
following figures, taken from a table prepared by the Bureau of the 
; Census, will indicate the effect of this method on indust States « 


} the North and the Southern States: 


state 


Alabama....... icitaiciaaials dain atta 25,9 21,500 
Arkansas....... Feeerers oe 19, 367 74 
District of Columbia.............. Sdadcotaue : 4.048 7 
WIN 1 Seed cncdwas ca dcawucd ; das 31,752 27, 200 
ES Piedidncacseueens siete a 26, 250) 22,1 
DR dn adn axiuldas bua fee 20, 360 1S, 45 
MEN ages dcisacuncens dae aiwaedanns ; 15, 061 14,1 
PR a xc ddddricacaaduncsdeensenan Sroneaadvaasdcad 21,672 1,429 
BONN toda. osu chuck waeedbenecwass eekudecewe: 7,004 | 35, 41 
BROW IRONS. « <cccsdudugiaddacaewedancsuceds nae - 4,044 |} 1S 
' 
, ler actual nie 
1 ion istration 
| 


North Carolinia..........0.-...... | 23, 4nt 
Oklahoma | 19’ 043 
15, 147 
22,158 
48,11 
21,351 
14. S45 


Tennessee . 
Texas... 

Virginia 
West Virginia... 


24, 253 


15, 49S 


Compare the following figures for northern industrial State 
figures for Southern States and it will be plain that the burden « 
the method adopted by your department, 1 
and is being placed unjustly upon the 


With the foregoing 


this dratt, unde 
being shifted irom the Southern 
industrial Northern 


fot 








I ie te a Peet a ; 212 $007 
DS CCS aiendecicecucoscess wa a STS 1S, S17 
SENG + 25 7: Ga Asencio ix eatecaa sens CS, Sti 79,094 
Ma sc pestateiduvataiduas scnneras 24,595 25, 465 
DUONG Detain dtiwisseddduvenaacniveseut auete 1, 402 43,109 
INS « cbidid MRA vendusesns<ncaneewer wep wa nen 1, VST a3, O30 
IN digas dads oa doncnanvencatesaaenes 2, 300 26,021 
Montana IN4 10, 423 
New Jersey... 3 O05) 35, 425 
New York..... aiidda aid aveaaaeetedn dams - 7 114, 695 122, 424 
OUisicinccas dRGa wanetwodaswasdea ssi taken 57, 150 (6,474 
IIRC NN i ee a awaits 04,956 {8,277 
NINE Win tosh ius cncavaccuansadaus <4, 409 <8, 199 


{ desire to call attention to the effect of this illegal method of figur 


ing the quotas on my home city of Canton, Ohio According to the 
estimate of the Bureau of the Census, the actual population of Canton 
on July 1, 1917, was 62,566. Under the method of figuring the quot; 

on the registration the population of Canton is inflated over 100,000, 

} and is estimated tor the purpose of the draft to be 177,586. On actual 
population Canton’s gross quota would be 798; on this inflated popn 
tion Canton’'s gross quota would be 1,943. 

The city of Akron, in my State, with an estimated actual population 
of 93,604, is inflated for the purpose of the draft to 838,348 

The city of Cleveland, with an actual population, according to the 
Bureau of the Census, of 690,837, has been inflated for the purpose of 
the draft to 1,125,449. 

The city of Youngstown, Ohio, with an actual population of 112,28: 

| as estimated by the Bureau of the Census, is inflated for the purpo 
of the draft to 228,380. 

| The towns [ have mentioned are all industrial center where the for 
eign population is very large In the city of Canton it is estimated by 
competent authority that of the number of young men _ registered 
almost one-half are unnaturalized foreigners It is at least fair to 
say that a very large number of those registered are unnaturalized foi 
eigners. 

Under the plan worked out by your department to fix the quotas on 
the registration, my home town of Canton, with a population of less 

than 65,000, will be required to furnish more men than the State of 
New Hampshire, State of Delaware, State of Nevada, the State of Ver 

mont, or the District of Columbia, twice as many as the State of Oregon, 
| three times as many as Alaska, and twice as many as the State of 
Wyoming. 

I desire to protest against your department arbitrarily changing th 
method provided by the conscription law of figuring the quota I 
enter this protest for the following reasons: 

First. Because it is illegal aud not in accordance with the law ¢ 
erning the fixing of the quotas for the several State Territori¢ a 
subdivision thereof. 

Second. Because to use the registration as a basis for figuri 

population without the elimination of the unnaturalized foreigne and 
alien enemies will result in the placing of an unfair and unjust len 

| on many States and communities througheut the United State 

Third. Because I do not believe that the department by the u of 

| any arbitrary method, whether it be illegal or of on doubtful legality, 
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should throw open the door for a contest in the courts of this draft. 
Any such action is bound to mean upnecessary delay, and I believe that 
the department owes it as a duty to the country te adhere strictly to 
the letter of the law in carrying inte effect the provisions of this 
act. 

Fourth. Because the arbitrary and illegal method of figuring the 
quotas adopted will make the State of Ohio furnish 9,324 mere soldiers 
on the gross quotas’ estimate than her just share under the provisions 
of the conscription law, and other States will be relieved of sending 
these men, which is unjust and unfair. 

Fifth. Because the population of my home town of Canton is inflated 
over 100,000, and 1,145 will be taken unlawfully, because under the 
actual ——— my city would only be required to send 798 men; 
under the inflated population Canton will have to send 1,943. 

I desire to say in conclusion that I am sure that the people of the 
State of Ohio, the people of my home city of Canton, Ohio, as well as 
the people of every other community in my district want to do their share 
under the law, but the apportionment of the burdens of this draft 
should be fair and equitable, and no community should be called upon 
to furnish men to fill places that should be filled by men from other 
communities. And, above all, this draft, which is perhaps the most 
ecrious action that has been taken by Congress, which means the lives 
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of thousands wpon thousands of the young men of this country, should 
be conducted legally and not illegally. eee 

The taking from any community of any number of young men qualt- 
fied for military service will have its effect om the business and the ip 
dustries of that community. The sending of men to war is not only 
a sacrifice in the home and in the family of those who go, but it is 4 
sacrifice the community makes for the welfare of the Nation, and ny 
community, whether it be an industrial community or otherwise, shyy!.) 
be called upon to bear an unequal share of this burden. F 

I believe that the act requiring that the quota should be taken fro» 
actual population is just and fair and should be adhered to by your 
department. te 

Very truly, yours, Roscor C. McCutrocr. 

The following tables, prepared ky the Bureau of the Census at my ro- 
quest, show the quotas for each State, first, if based upon the Federa) 
census of 1910; second, if based upon the official estimate of popula 
tion of July 1, 1917, by the Bureau of the Census; and, third, if pac 
upon registration on June 5, 1917. 

A careful examination of these figures will show clearly that by fiz); 
ing the quotas on the registration of June 5, 1917, rather than on ¢| 
actual pepulation the quotas in Southern States are reduced and {} 
quotas in Northern States are increased. 


































| Credits. 
Area. Population. | Proportion. Pe ee —_ _— 
(b) | (e) | (d) 
| | 
1 93, 346, 543 
2 105, 151, 678 | 1.000000 | 1,152,985 | 164,292 | 183,719} 117,974 | 465,985 | 687,000 | 1. 000000 
3 105, 366, 056. | 
1 4,767,121 - 051069 58, 882 8,437 14, 129 5,020 27, 586 SRE Ek snksasbibons wasee 
2 5,252, O85 - 049567 57, 150 8,437 | 14,129 5,000} 27,506] 20,566 }..........).......... 
36,074, 771 - 057654 66,474 8, 437 14,129 5,020 | 27, 586 38, 888 | - 057774 
1 50, 574 . 010609 705 (*) (5) 93 | OM cess on seo F. ssth bine annie 
2 62, 566 | - 012004 798 ‘ « 93 | 693 |-v-senves De cieieeteuinaine 
2 177,586 | — .029233 1,43; @) | © 93 | i inbnssmes ‘aaagbie As 
} Federal census of 1910. 6 Unknown. 
2 Official estimate of population, July 1, #917. 6 Credit (a) and (b) (State and National Guards) should be added. 
3 Estimate of population based upon registration, July 1, 1917. ? Credit (a) and (b} (State and National Guards) should be deducted. 
¢ Adjustment because of excess quota not considered. 
> il aba Official estimate of population Estimate of population based upon 
Federal Census of 1910. July 1, 1919 registration July 5, 1917. 
| 
Popula- Propor- Gross Popula- Propor- | Gross Popula- Propor- Gross 
tion. tion. quota. tion. tion. | quota. tion. tion. quota 
nen : ee — nied -| alien | 
RIOD ox ci dn ndncccdexneavevedwsswecseupaensded 93, 346,543 | 1.000000 | = 1, 152, 985 |105, 151, 678 1.000000 | 1,152,985 |105, 366, 056 | 1. 000000 1, 152 
IR i stinsatikcss isi asentnnceen edna 2, 138,098 | =. 022905 26,409 | 2, 363,939 - 022481 25,920} 1,946, 536 - 018474 | 21, 30 
DI 5. on Cidecibi'e icin inks pimevameeSheneniseabaceeeninte 204, 354 . 002780 2, 524 263, 788 - 002508 2, 891 409, 203 - 003884 4,478 
NEL, .. «£6 Riitinice oaks Sh Rnenen paeinankeeneeee eae 1, 574, 449 | - 016867 19,447 | 1,766,343 - 016798 19, 367 | 1, 594, 835 - 095136 17,4 
PGs 5K ttlndess -csderacenniessudaneseseeupediahanase | 2,377, 540 | . 025470 29, 366} 3, 029, 032 - 028806 33,212 | 3,139,998 - 080275 1,4 
SND. 2: 5 Eddi ges 16s cnennpanianbmanenapnaanensse eee 790,024} . 008560 9, 870 988, 320 - 009898 10, 835 895, 336 - 008497 1,797 
COMMON. «x. cnce..cses 1, 114, 756 | . 011942 13,769 | 1, 265,373 . 012033 13,873 | 1,719,623 - 016320 18, 817 
OED... ducveak «x 202, 322 - 002167 2, 498 215, 160 - 002046 2, 359 234, 710 - 002228 2, ott 
District of Columbia. .. 331, 060 . 008547 4, 000 369, 282 . 003511 4,048 346, 856 . 003292 704 
cee Sert 752, 619 - COR063 | 9, 206 916, 185 - 008712 10,044! 925,641 - 008785 10,1 
Res dscncnennapcucest 2, 609, 121 - 027951 | 32,227 | 2,805, 841 - 027539 31,752 | 2,486,544 - 023599 27, 209 
ME. 505 < Sipe vba <bckNeh Nese hikhsscansee baenKeesaseay 325, 504 } - 003488 | 4,022 445,176 - 004233 4, 880 441, 684 - 004192 4, 833 
BONGO, 6 cccsnis nce nccesbus chhastpeactbahs weed<deestcaeuk | 5,638, 501 - 060405 69,646 | 6, 234,995 - 059295 68,366 | 7,227,952 . 068599 79, 094 
as inns suncd« <cedsidnagctiieliel ashen tienendieoves | 2,700, 876 . 028934 33,360 | 2,835,492 - 026965 31,090 | 2,738,893 . 025994 29, 971 
| RR a eee | 2,224,772 - 023833 27,479 | 2,224,771 021157 24, 393 2,327, 079 . 022086 | 25, 4 
NE cdi ds ans esin haan oKamnkbane anenseddnds = wiideitemand 1, 690, 949 - 018115 20,886 | 1,851,870 -O17611 20,305 | 1,626,226 - 015434 17,79 
NT i ck Sena teibh ann been bit wie accae ea ol | 2, 289, 905 - 024531 | , 284 | 2,394,093 . 022767 26,250 | 2,024, 353 . 019213 | 22, 152 
ID ci» - niliionnd dnintinin cis ahelhaghs andiciamed dmsdeniiens abe 1, 656, 388 - 017744 | 20,459 | 1,856,954 - 017659 20,360 | 1,688, 862 . 016029 18, 481 
Rinks donitbeets has also endine bg Minas aehesnied dha duesbeh dente 742,371 - 007953 | 9, 17 777,340 - 007392 8, 522 646, 588 . 006137 | 7, 07 
NE 6.605 onysinnv0ckuesecen<ampbidieanmeebienas ane 1, 205,346 . 013877 16,000 | 1,373,673 - 013063 15,061 | 1,292,001 - 012263. } 14, 139 
IN ois cnctinamnnndnsivesane tawadnsaeenkinks deaksthl 3, 366, 416 . 036064 41,581 | 3,775,973 - 035909 41,402 | 3,939,561 - 087389 43, 109 
SUE .< dna-o:s <btnst ncn aaiagetos unk ad eaeaesee mata | 2,810,173 030205 34,711 | 3,094, 266 - 029426 33,927 | 4,025, 053 . 038206 43, 93! 
I ncn nana song bonkpaianlls ippeasita pede «9a | 2,075, 7 . 022237 25,639 | 2,312,445 - 021991 25,355 | 2,377,938 ; 26, 021 
BI... - ons oncinnsepsntnnpsonnsns <mesins seatiensads cose) 1,797, 114 - 019252 22,197 | 1,976,570 - 018797 21,672 | 1,501,345 . 014249 1, 420 
PE cas be sc0n0ccccnsubusibhstdesck wen heacexaansecenal » 293,335 . 035281 40,678 | 3,429,505 - 032615 37,604 | 3,240,679 - 030756 35, 4 
PINS nis 06s <asinnepeasnngaanipennee gine a kamae eee 376, 0538 - 004028 4,644 472,935 . 004497 5, 184 952, 478 é 10, 42 
Ns 5 a90 ss ap 0 ons eebbenies seenakhoubeteneies meee 1,392,214 - 012772 14,726 } 1,284,126 - 012212 14,080 | 1,270,308 . 012056 13, JO 
ce his scceetapeehenedu cen Gauweenn o0hees bane sheet 81, 875 - 000877 1,01 110, 738 - 001053 1,214 131, 232 . 001245 1, 43 
Nile DAMING. 5 a cook none ceed peta 430, 572 . 004613 5,319 444, 429 . 004226 4,872 | 403,884 . 003833 4,419 
DUE INS oak wwchinsss0nueanberieessames ners Ossaneneeh 2, 537, 167 . 027180 31,338 | 3,014,194 - 028665 33,050 | 3,255,407 - 030896 35 
PI. oi. os enti ich ue bts deeeesdecaukps~wentieses | 327,301 ° 4,042 423, . 004028 4,644 352,392 - 003344 3,8 
OU WL 5. 05 dss vo'ds dann ceded bpate besten ereRenemne | 9,113,614 . 097632 112, 568 | 10, 460,182 . 099477 114,695 | 11,187,798 . 106130 122,42 
SIN... i ois ccvuiens cdlncecaukibdeckeuacoesboneske 2, 206, 287 i 27,251 | 2,434,381 023151 6, 2, 146, 266 . 020370 23, 4% 
i RE ES Cee ee EE IES a 577, 056 . 006182 7,128 765,319 007278 8, 391 706, 992 . 006710 i 
Die sicas snsinnaseshaccsmicncaenseka anne “Z| 4,7673121 | 051069 58,882} 5, 212,085 049567 57,150 | 6,074,771 |  .057654 66, 4 
IN i os iinss sis 05's 5 CowaGES RaGLAIA BED e dee | 3).657, 155 017753 20,469 | 2,289, 855 . 021776 25,107 | 1,822,470 - 017297 | 19, 94: 
an isn vit 6080 oun vie stccdadcntddalebvenanedbasbasdaebes | | 672, 765 ‘ 8,310 861, 992 - 008197 9,451 75, 092 ‘ 7,384 
IIIS. <o.0.00s vebbsinaabbbadphteresnsMicagenabanne | 7, 665, ¥11 . 082114 94,676 | 8,660,042 - 082357 94,956 | 8,981,082 . 98, 27 
Raa op tinin vsti ontind vee Undue babendeubigion labekiee 542,610 - 005813 6, 702 625, 865 - 005952 6, 862 573, 583 - 005444 6, 27/ 
IN 1 seins wikis Silinsbibice Pau ok Gama en ae ae | 1,585, 400 . 016234 18,718 |} 1,643,205 . 015626 18,016 | 1,384,203 . 013137 15, 147 
SED nits dcnconevboesnskiies abbbiemeneas uni | 583, 888 - 006255 7, 212 716, 972 - 006818 7,961 626, 359 - 005945 6, 804 
RD cithrarkas’seshamserssen anal PRADER Een eceanes | 2,184, 789 . 023405 26,986 | 2,304,629 . 021917 25,269 | 2,024,893 . 019218 22, 158 
OS ee a ee eee re ehanctibths cetsdtae 3, 896, 542 . 049743 48,129 | 4,515,423 . 042941 49,510 | 4,397,097 . 041732 48, LIF 
SN nicciesin simacpidnin ns eiahitaniainbke wceuikiatibon Mabdibbicihickss die 373, 351 . 004000 4,612 443, 866 - 004221 4, 866 45%, 932 - 004289 4, Ho 
eee ee eee 355, - 003813 4, 396 364, 946 - 003470 4,000 296, 426 - 002813 3; 248 
Oe nepiebetedbos guebsesttnecssbscetes 2, 068, . 022086 25,465 | 2,213,025 - 021046 24,265 | 1,951,521 - 018521 21, 354 
Was St ccna «pikes telens <66a000 govbindedteeecabeabda sue 1,141, - 14,106 | 1,597,400 - 015191 17,514 | 1,166,855 . O11074 12, 76* 
ER wiv ov davckbessin hausehsesuskbassweanenanel 1, 221, 119 e 082 | 1,412,602 - 013433 15,488 | 1,356, 907 . 042878 14, S45 
Wisconsif.. phi corihe -s.natbieibire token Rbk anemaes wanink ssiphiie , 333, ‘ 827 | 2,527, 167 . 024033 27,709 | 2,576,931 . 024452 28, 199 
scree > ontones aceosnenemconsgesosen sianaiailiss tases 145, 965 « 1, 803 184, 970 - 001759 2,028 245,226 - 002327 , 683 
Sinwisarkavk bene Sesieidin chap sie <b abhbaihs wake akin dan 64,356 @ 794 64, 912 - 000617 711 64, 912 . 000616 4 710 
Bs. scesmpeiin cs eninge olen stead imienaioseh ones sincwteel 191, 909 ‘ 2,371 219, 580 . 002088 2, 407 219, 589 . 002084 2, 408 
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The 


————— 


Food Situation. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES 5B. ASWELL, 


OF LOUISIANA, 
Ix true Houser or Representatives, 
Thursday, July 26, 1917. 


Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker, some weeks ago certain cireu- 
lars were distributed among the Members of Congress respecting 
the food situation, to which I now desire to call attention. 

The one from the National Dairy Council states in part: 

Our people should bear in mind the significance of the heart-rending 
appeal made to the German Reichstag by Field Marshal Von Hinden- 
burg. He cries for fat, fat, fat, fat for his soldiers and fat for the 
weakened people. The fate of Germany may hang upon the question of 
tat. At no time in history has the value of fat assumed so ominous a 
meaning. * * * Our stock of dairy cattle is lower to-day per thou 
sand population than it has been for 40 years. As a Nation, we 
well be alarmed over the certainty of further depletion. 

One from the National Dairy Show Association says in part: 

The allied battling armies need food. Nature seems to have conspired 
with human passion in this great catastrophe. Her yields are less in 
these times of greatest stress than they have been in years. The dread 
specter of famine stalks through the world. Our own country faces 
a serious food shortage. Prices are abnormally high and already beyond 
the reach of some pocketbooks. 

The warning given to Congress and the country in these two 
circulars is confirmed in the Chicago Dairy Produce, May 22, 
1917, which publishes a symposium of letters from butter pro- 
ducers in “all parts of the country where butter is made in 
considerable quantities,” from which it concludes editorially 
that— 


It is safe to say the make will be no larger than it was last year, 
and the probabilities are it will be less, regardless of how favorable 
conditions may be. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that under existing condi- 
tions many of the American people are unable to obtain any 
reasonable supply of wholesome table fat. I therefore wish 
to call attention to a practical method of relief by showing how 
this situation is met in other countries. 

The Manufacturers’ Record, June 7, 1917, quotes from United 
States Department of Commerce Reports: 

The latest statistics estimate that Denmark (2,500,000 population, 
15,388 square mites) contains 1,300,600 milch cows. * * * Of the 
117,000,000 kilos (234,000,000 pounds) of butter made annually, 
95,000,000 kilos (190,000,000 pounds) are exported. The consumption 
of margarine as a substitute for butter is steadily increasing, and it 
is remarkable to notice how little the Danes care for their own dairy 
product. In 1915 about 55,100,000 kilos (110,200,000 pounds) were 
consumed, 

From this it would appear that the Danish people consume 
per capita per annum 44 pounds of margarine and 18 pounds of 
butter, total 62 pounds, while in America we consume per capita 
per annum 14 pounds of margarine and 103 pounds of butter, 
total 12 pounds. The South ships millions of pounds of cotton- 
seed oil to Denmark to be churned into margarine. 

Commerce Reports, May 14, 1917, says, in part: 

In 1916, as in 1915, there was a large demand for edible oils of all 
sorts to keep pace with the constantly extending demand for margarine, 
and this in face of rapid increase in margarine imports to the United 
Kinguom, * * * ‘The price of butter is now prohibitive to the 
majority of the population, and the rapid extension of margarine is 
certain to continue. * * * SGritish margarine is made principally 
from vegetable fats, and may be expected, therefore, to absorb increas- 
ing quantities of * * * cottonseed oil. 


English annual report on the oil and fat markets for 1916 
says, in part: 


A matter of far-reaching importance to the future of the edible fat 
market is the rejection in the American Senate of the Undewood 
amendment to the Senate revenue bill providing that a flat tax of 2 
cents a pound be placed on margarine, colored and uncolored. * * #* 
The achievement of this object would have given considerable fillip to 
the American margarine industry and would have meant an increasing 
competition cn the part of the American manufacturers for the pur- 
chase of the raw material. Fortunately, however, for the European 
manufacturers, the American dairy interest still carries the day. 
* * * It will be interesting to watch whether future attempts to al 
low the American margarine industry free scope will meet with better 
success, 


The Chicago Dairy Produce, May 2%, 1917, quotes from Daily 
Commerce Reports, in part, as follows: 


As Trinidad depends for its butter supply chiefly from foreign 
sources * * * there has been a texdency on the part of local 
housewives to make their own butter frem coconuts, which grow 
abundant:y im Trinidad. * * * It seems likely that the use of 
homemade coconut butter will in the future become very extensive. 
_— The department of agriculture of Trinidad is doing much to 
promote the household manufacture and use of coconut butter, and the 


may 


hee are doing much to point out the great economy of coconut 
utter. 
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When properly churned tho miilk and eottonseed oi) 
produce the same delicious, wl 


peunut 


iolesome product as coconut oil 
so churned; yet if an ussociation of American farmers want 
to churn their oils in their milk se as te biutke an delightful, 
wholesome table food for sale, they must pay S600 a year Ii- 
cense, give bond for $5,000, und make daily reports to the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue. If they artificially color the 
product so as to make it pleasing to the eye—: butter is arti 
ficially colored—they must pay 10 cents per pound tax. Tf they 
make it white, they must still pay one-fourth of 1 cent pe 
pound tax; but nobody wants it white, just as nobod int 
white butter. 

if the grocer sells the colored food in 10-pound packs 

more, he must pay S480, or if he sells only the white foo 
; Must pay S200 a year license, and must make frequent repr 


to the Internal-Revenue Department. 
If he sells in than 10-pound packages, he must p 
colored food a license of S48, and for white a S86 license 
The result of these restrictions wh 
American people have available only about 1 
Inargarine per capita per annwn, and a wholly inadequate | 
ply of butter, which there is no hope of increasing. 
Whereas, if these restrictions were removed so that the 
ness could be engaged in freely as in other countries. at 
five or six hundred million pounds of our excellent food oi 
how going into industrial uses would be properly 


less 


is, as sho TLDOOVE 


that 
pounds of ole 


bus 


ber 


used us food 


under Government inspection and to the great relief of tly 
people, 
Another result of the removal of these restrictions would be 


the rapid development of the dairy business, especially in the 
South, where the combined product of the available cows and 
available oils in the respective localities would constitute sufli- 
cient volume for the establishment of creameries producing 
margarine in sections now unable to adopt i Course 


sre] 
1 


Mr. J. Carter, of Gainesville, Ga., says: 

I know from actual experience that cottonseed oil (high grade) added 
to your milk when you churn makes as good butter as you want It 
the legal obstructions could be removed, it would be a great blessing to 
this country and the world at large. It would be a good time now 
butter and fats are so scarce and high, to have the law so revised as te 
remove the cause that prevents the use of cottonseed and peanut ¢« 


Mr. James D. Dawson, of Houston, Tex., says: 
fam conducting some experiments in the churning of 


larola (peanut 
oil) with milk, aud the last result is the preduction of 3 pounds of the 
most delicious butter, equally as good as any Elgin brand, from 60 
cents worth of material; and if this is not a poor man’s proposition [ 


don't know what is. 

But the departments here, to whom the people would naturally 
apply for formule and methods for this domestic increase 
the food supply, decline to give the people any instruction on 
the subject, saying, “It would be most unwise to disseminate 
these instructions, for the reason that any who manu 
factured the product for sale or consumption of others, except 
on his own family table, witheut compensation, would be liable 
as a manufacturer of oleomargarine under the present statute.” 

Surely this legal chain which binds the people to poverty 
should be broken. It is time for the Congress to act. It is 
ridiculous to hear so much talk about food control and food 
conservation and at the same time fail to respond to this just 


ol 


person 


demand from the poor man for a reasonable butter supply. 
How long must the people remain in the grip of the Butter 
Trust ? How long must the poor people sturve for fat while 
the Butter Trust, though totally unable to supply the demand 


at any price, fattens on the iniquitous existing oleomargarinn 
law’? Let through their 


Congress. 


the people speak Representatives 


Physical Valuation of Railroads, 


SPEECH 


ALBERT JOHNSON, 


OF WASHINGTON, 


Ix tue House or Representatives. 
1917. 
The House in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the U1 


had under consideration the bill (S. 1816) to amend the act to regulat 
commerce, as amended, and for other purposes, 


Wednesday, June 27, 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, when the 
effort was made to get this bill up two weeks age, near the close 
of Calendar Wednesday, I endeavored to secure an hour, as was 


SIOW Prosress of the 


my right, for the purpose of discussing the 
physical yaluation of railroads and to point out the location of 
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some of these very pretty private cars carrying the letters 
‘ I. Cc. $4 0 
without regard to the mandates of Food Dictater Hoover. It 
seems that ny part of the country from San Francisco nearly to 
the Canadian line are dotted with these cars just now, this 
heing the cool season out there. I am not surprised that these 
and other Government employees should seek that delightful 
country where the thermometer does net go mueh above 80 de- 
srees in these days. 

But I do not get the hour. IT am given two minutes, and in 
that space of time I can not go into even the briefest discussion 
of the physical examination of railroads—the unnecessary costs 
of that examination—the slowness of it, and the probabilities 
that it will not be finished in 10 years, and will not be worth 
much if anything when it is finished. ‘two minutes will not 
even oven the discussion. I have time, however, to say that I 
aim fully in aceord with the Sims amendment to the bill under 
discussion. T think it is better for us to give the power named 
and the restrictions now than to stand on the floor as has been 
done and say what Congress is likely to do if the commission does 
not regulate rates to satisfy a majority of the Members of Con- 
It seems to be well understood that nearly all the Mem- 
hers are opposed to the 15 per cent increase, and as it was so 
stated by the chairman of the committee, I shall not have any 
hesitancy in repeating it. However, it is a strange situation. 
‘ongress appoints an arm stronger than Congress itself; tells 
that arm to act without fear or favor; then threatens the com- 
inissioners if they fail to act in accordance with public acclaim. 
And at the same time Congress preposes to refuse to place in 
this new bill restrictions that would prevent such ocenrrences, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Washing- 
ton has expired. 


<ress, 





The Revenue Bill. 


EXTENSION OF 


HON. 


REMARKS 


CLAUDE KITCHIN, 
OF NORTH CAROLINA, 

In truer Howse or Representatives, 
Friday, August 3, 1917. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include « statement of 
the essential differences between the House revenue bill and 
the Senate revenue bill as reported to the Senate July 3. espe- 
cially with reference to the excess-profits tax and the income 
tan. r 

In view of the many misleading and misrepresenting state- 
ments which lately have appeared in the press relative to the 
essential differences between the House revenue bill and the 
amendments of the Senate Finance Committee, reported July 3, 
1917, with respect to the excess-profits tax and the income tax, 
and ef many inquiries made of me by Members of the House, I 
wish to make a statement as to such differences: 

1. The House bill provides for a flat rate of 16 per cent (8 
per cent under existing law and an additional $ per cent under 
the bill, making 16 per cent) on the profits in excess of (a) 
$5,000 plus (b) 8 per cent of the amount of actual capital in- 
vested, including paid-in or earned surplus and undivided 
profits; that is, after aNowing an exemption of $5,000 flat in 
all eases and a further exemption of 8 per cent net profits on 
actual capital invested, including surplus and undivided profits, 
the tax of 16 per cent is levied on the balance of the profits. 
This deduction or exemption, like the exemption for individuals 
in the income tax, applies equally to all, big and little, whether 
the profits were small or large, before the war or now. 

The amendment of the Senate Finance Committee provides, 
after the manner of the English system, as the basis of deduc- 
tion or exemption and computation of the tax, the average net 
profits of the taxable person or corporation during the three 
years, 1911, 1912, and 1913, called the “ prewar perivd.” The 
tax is levied on the amount of profits made each taxable year, 
beginning with 1917, in excess of the average amount made 
during sueh prewar pertod. In case not as much as 6 per 


cent on the average capital employed was made, on the average, 
during these years, the person or corporation is permitted to 
have as a deduction or exemption and as a basis of computa- 
tion of the tax 6 per cent on “the average capital employed ” 
during the taxable year. 


The rate levied is as follows: 
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and equipped with stewards and good food served | for the prewar period, 


| 


en 


On the first 15 per cent increase in profits over the 
12 per cent. 

On the next 10 per cent increase 
for the prewar period, 16 per cent. 

On the next 25 per cent increase 
for the prewar period, 20 per cent. 

On the next 25 per cent increase 
for the prewar period, 25 per cent. 

On the next 25 per cent increase 
for the prewar period, 30 per cent. 

On the next 50 per cent increase 
for the prewar period, 35 per cent. 

On the next 50 per cent increase 
for the prewar period, 40 per cent. 

On the next 50 per cent increase in profits over 
for the prewar period, 45 per cent. 

On the profits in excess of 250 per cent increase in profits « 
the average for the prewar period, 50 per cent. 

This basis of deduction or exemption and of computation of 
the tax makes an undue discrimination in favor of the fortin: 
persons or corperations that were highly prosperous during (}.: 
“prewar period ” and equally as prosperous or more so no. 
against the Jess fortunate and less. prosperous persons or co) 
porations during such period, but prosperous now. It works ; 
intolerable inequality. Under the provision of the Finan. 
Committee amendments, the more prospereus persons or corpe- 
rations during the prewar period, and equally as or more pros- 
perous now have a larger exemption and pay less tax—zn 
in Many cases no tax—than the less fortunate and less pros- 
perous during such period, though it may be a competitor. 

For instanee—I have in mind such an actual case: Corpory- 
tion A, with $100,000 capital invested, made during the prewar 
period $25,000, or 25 per cent profit. It now makes $25,000 a 
year. B corporation in same business, same eapital, but many 
years younger, during the prewar period made $6,000, or 6 per 
eent. It is now making $25,000, or 25 per cent, just the same acs 
the older corporation. 

Under Senate Finance Committee amendments corporation \ 
will pay not 2 cent of excess-profits tax, because there is 
profit in excess of the prewar profit, while corperation B wil! 
pay $6,929, as it is allowed only a $6,000 exemption, being its 
prewar profits. During the three prewar years and the firs! 
taxable year 1917, corperation A will have made $100,000 clea 
profits, while corporation B will have made less than $45,000) 
profits. Yet it pays $6,929 taxes to the Government to le 
finunee the war struggle, and corporation A pays not a cet. 

If corporation A makes now $30,000 and corporation 
$20,000, B corporation will pay $4,479, while corporation 
making $10,000 more annually, will pay only $650. 

A corporation of $10,000,000 capital making during the pre- 
War years and now $1,500,000, 15 per cent—and there are 
such cases—will pay not a penny of excess-profits tax, wliile 
little corporation or merchant or farmer of $20,000 capital mak- 
ing 6 per cent, or $1,200 during the prewar years and how 
making $6,000, will pay over $1,800 taxes. 

Why should the Government give by any method of taxation 
or by any law such an immense advantage to ane corporation 
or person over another or make such a discrimination in favor 
of one against the other, to be used perhaps after the war tv 
cripple or crush out its competitors? 

Take another case; Corporations A and B have $1,000,000 
eapital each. Corporation A during the prewar period mace 
$200,000, or 20 per cent. It now makes $400,000, or 40 per cent. 
Corporation B made during the prewar period $60,000. or 6 
per cent. It now makes $300,000, or 30 per cent ; $100,000 le~s 
than corporation A. Under Senate Finance Committee's pre- 
vision corporation B will pay $94,290, while corporation A, wit! 
same capital, same business. and making $100,000 more profits 
annually, will pay only $44,300. 

There are hundreds of corporations whose annual profits each 
reach into the hundreds of thousands and millions that wilt 
pay not a cent of excess-profits tax under the Senate Finance 
Conunittee’s amendments because, being highly prosperous dur- 
ing the prewar years, they are making the same amount of 
profits now, and therefore have no excess under the Senate 
Finance Committee’s basis of computation. The House bill 
makes no such discriminations, 

2. Under the amendment of the Senate Finance Committee 
individuals, except officials of the Government, employees, and 
agents receiving fixed wages or salaries, including in the ex- 
ception such employees and agents as Gary, of the Steel Cor- 
poration; Schwab, ef the Bethlehem Co.; Dupont, of the 
Powder €o.; J. P. Morgan, of Morgan & Co., ete.; lawyers and 
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doctors and other professional men, are included in the appli- 
cation of the tax, as well as corporations and partnerships. 

The House bill includes only corporations and partnerships, 
and excludes individuals because (1) of the extreme difficulty 
in the administration of the law as regards individuals, and (2) 
of the exemption from the income tax of partnerships and the 
exemption of corporations from the surtax, and (3) of the dis- 
crimination an excess-profits tax on individuals would make in 
favor of a corporation as against an individual, especially in 
view of the surtax on individuals. 

Under the Senate Finance Committee amendment there are 
hundreds of cases where corporations, each making hundreds of 
thousands and some millions of dollars profits annually, pay less 
taxes—and in many cases no tax at all—than a little farmer 
worth less than $20,000. 

I know a farmer—there are thousands of such all over the 
country—worth less than $20,000 who this year, if present 


prices prevail, will make $6,000 profit, while in 1911, 1912, and 
1913, the pre-war years, he did not make over $1,000. I know 


a corporation whose capital and surplus is over $100,000,000 
and whose profits are over $12,000,000 annually. Under the 
Senate Finance Committee amendment this farmer will pay 
$2,071, while this corporation will pay not a cent to help support 
the Government in its war contest. 

Under the Senate Finance Committee amendments, as to ex- 
cess-profits tax and income tax, the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, with a billion and a half capital, making annual profits 
of over $270,000,000, will pay not a cent of tax either on in- 
comes or excess profits, while this little farmer worth less than 
$20,000, making a profit of $6,000, will pay $2,071. 


Some other instances of the heavy taxes the farmers will have | 


to pay under the Senate Finance Committee amendments: A 
farmer with a farm and equipment worth $30,000, making $1,800 
during the pre-war period—and but few made that much— 
making this year by hard work of himself and family and high 
prices for his produce $10,000, will pay $3,329 taxes. One with 
farm and equipment worth $75,000 or $100,000 making in the pre- 
war period $5,000 and making this year $30,000 will pay $10,358 
taxes, 

The farmers in North Carolina or Iowa or in other agricul- 
tural States, under the Senate Finance Committee amendments, 
wil! pay much more excess-profits taxes than will the largest 
and most prevalent industrial corporations in the respective 
States. 

Under the Senate Finance Committee amendments, applying 
the excess-profits tax to individuals, a great advantage and 
favor is given the corporation over the individual in the 
same business with the same capital and making the same profit 
now and during the prewar period; and in practically all in- 
stances the individual will not only pay more income tax than 
the corporation, but a heavier excess-profits tax, while in many 
cases the corporation will pay none. For instance: A, an indi- 
vidual—farmer, merchant, or manufacturer—and B, who incor- 
porates his business, owning all stock except a share each to his 
wife and daughter, have the same kind of business, same capital, 
say, $50,000; each manages his business, giving to it his entire 
time. Each, exclusive of salary, makes same profit, say, $15,000, 
with same deduction of 6 per cent, or $3,000, the basis of 
computation. 

But B, being active president and manager of a corporation, 
has a right to deduct, before the tax applies to his profits, for 
his services a salary, say, of $3,000. A, being an individual, has 
no right to deduct salary or any compensation for his services. 

A will pay a tax of $4,714.50, while B’s corporation will pay 
only $3,214.50—$1,500 less than individual A. 

Take another case: A, an individual, has a $100,000 capital 
in business, made 6 per cent, or $6,000, during the prewar 
year, makes now $25,000, and manages the business. B, C, and 





D incorporate, each having one-third of the stock, the corpora- | 
tion has the same kind of business, same capital, same prewar | 
profits, and same profits now as individual A, exclusive of sal- | 
aries, but B, C, and D have the right, as managers or employees | 


of the corporation, to charge, and do charge up, as part of the 
operating expenses $2,500 salary for each. 


A, individual, pays in excess-profits taxes $6,929, while the | 
And, in addition | 


corporation of B, C, and D pays only $3,379. 
to this, on account of the surtax of the income-tax law, A pays 
over $600 more income tax than the corporation on its income 
and the three stockholders on their income from the corpo- 
ration, 

But suppose A and the corporation, exclusive of salaries to 
B, C, and D, each make $13,500 profits, B, C, and D having 
the right to deduct their salaries as a part of the operating 
expenses and A having no such right, the corporation pays no 
excess-profits tax. A pays $1,854, 





al = 
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Suppose the capital of individual A and the orporation (of 
B, C, and D) is each $1,000,000, with the same kind of business 
same prewar profits of 6 per cent, or $60,000, deduction, mak 
ing the same profits now (exclusive of salaries of B.C. and D) 
of 25 per cent, or $250,000. B.C. and D dedu t, as they have 
the right, their salaries of $10,000 each. Individual A would 
pay $15,000 more of excess profits than th poration of 
B, C, and D and over $27,000 more income tax than both the cor- 
poration on its income and B, C, and D on tli es from 
the corporation. 

The House bill contains no such diseriminatior { or of 
corporations as against individuals. 

3. The Senate committee amendments do not make an ex ) 
tion of $5,000, as the House bill does, but provides th the 
excess-profits tax shall not apply to the trade or business of 
a corporation, partnership, or individual whese income is le 
than $5,000. 

For instance, A’s income from his trade or business is 
$4,999.99. He is not taxed on any amount; but if B's income, 
in the same business and same capital and same prewsar 


profits, is $5,000, just a cent more than A’s, he is taxable on 
the whole $5,000, less the prewar profits. Farmer or merchant 
or manufacturer A, with prewar profits of $1,000, and a protit 
now, 1917, or any year thereafter, of $4,999.99 pays no tax. 

Farmer or merchant or manufacturer B, with the same kind 
of business, with same capital, with same prewar period profit, 
making $5,000, just a cent more than A, now, 1917, or any year 
thereafter, pays under Senate committee amendment a tax of 
$1,571. 

Take another example of the discrimination in faver of a 
corporation as against an individual in view of this 
provision: 

Individual A, farmer, merchant, or manufacturer, with eapi- 
tal of $20,000, prewar-period profits of 6 per cent, $1,200, 
makes a profit now of $6,000. 

B, with $20,000 capital, incorporates, owning all stock (ex 
cept a share each to his wife and daughter, to comply wit 
his State's law of incorporation). 

The corporation with same kind of business, 


special 


ai 


same prewar 


period profits, exclusive of B’s salary, makes same profit as 
individual A of $6,000. 

Deducting B’s salary, say $1,500. as under the law it has 
the right, the corporation pays no tax, while individual A is 


made to pay $1,885 tax. This is so, since after deducting the 
salary of $1,500 the income of B, incorporated, is only $4,500— 
“less than $5,000,” while individual A, not being permitted 
under existing or the proposed law to deduct any salary for 
his services, the income of his business being therefore $5,000 


and over, must pay a tax on the whole excess of profits. The 
House bill has no such discriminations. 
4. The Senate committee amendments include for the tax 


farmers, merchants, butchers, blacksmiths, and so forth, but ex- 
empt from the tax lawyers, doctors, officers of the Government, 
and employees and agents receiving fixed amounts for their serv- 
ices. Employees and agents include officers of corporations 
like Gary, of the United States Steel Corporation; Schwab, of 
the Bethlehem Steel Corporation; Morgan, of the J. P. More 
& Co.; Du Pont, of the powder company, and so forth 

Why should such a tax be levied on the excess profits or 
income of farmers, merchants, blacksmiths, and so forth, and 
be levied the 


not on excess profits or incomes of lawvers, 
doctors, employees and agents of corporations like 
Schwab, Du Pont, Morgan, and so forth, whose increase 


period has 


discrimina- 


income from increase of salaries since the prewar 
been enormous? The House Dill 
tion. 

The excess-profits law of other nations—Great Britain, Italy, 
France, Canada—and the existing excess-profits tax law of our 
country and the provisions of the House bill exempt from the 
excess-profits tax individual farmers. Why should the Senate 
Finance Committee now insist on including them? 

A tobacco farmer of North Carolina or Virginia or Kentucky or 
Connecticut—and there are many such—worth less than $20,000, 
making a prewar profit of not more than $1,000-—and many 
made less—will by the hard work of himself and family make 
a profit this year of $6,000, if present prices prevail. He wil! 
be made to pay under the Senate committee amendments 
excess-profits tax of $2,000 to help the Government out in its 
war struggle, while the American Tobacco Co., with a capita! 
of $92,000,000 and $35,000,000 surplus, making over $12,000,000 
clear profits a year, will not be made to pay of 
profits; and, besides, by the Senate amendment to the income 
tax, this same tobacco company is relieved of tens of thousands 
of dollars of income tax yearly. 
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Why does the Senate Finance Committee wish to take from 
the farmer, in every section of our country, out of his little in- 
come of $6,000, at least $2,000, when he and his wife and chil- 
dren have been struggling a lifetime to make a little profit to 
improve or build a better home for themselves and better houses 
for his labor and better barns for his stock? This is the first 
time he has had the chance, and the Senate committee’s amend- 
ment takes that away from him. The House bill gives him the 
chance, 


>» The Senate committee amendment expressly permits 
“water” to be counted as “capital employed” in computing 


deductions from the taxable income or profits by including spe- 
cifically “ trade-marks, trade brands, and like intangible assets ” 
“us part of the “capital employed.” Most of the water in all 
big, overeapitalized corporations is in their value of “ trade- 
marks, trade brands, and like intangible assets.” 

The House bill expressly prohibits such “water” to be 
counted as “actual capital invested” in computing deductions 
or exemptions from the tax. 

6. Under the Senate amendments the excess-profits tax pro- 
vision requires in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred a physical 
valuation of all the assets of each taxable individual, partner- 
ship, or corporation, and is impossible of administration. 

If the “capital,” as defined by the amendments, remain the 
came in the taxable year as in the prewar period, the provi- 
sions are most easily administered, and many corporations will 
pay a larger tax—though many will pay none—than under the 
House bill. But the “ capital,” as defined by the Senate com- 
mittee, is different and “ greater” in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred, and therefore the Government must, in administering 
the tax law, resort to the impossible thing, the valuation in 
every taxable year and in each of the three prewar years the 
value of all the assets of every taxable person, partnership, and 
corporation in the United States. 

They provide (1) that “if during the prewar period the net 
income of a corporation or partnership, or of a citizen or resident 
of the United States, from a trade or business was less than 6 
per cent on the average capital employed,” capital meaning, as 
I will presently show, “value of assets,” not actual capital 
invested, according to House bill, “a deduction from the net 
income during the taxable year of 6 per cent on the average 
capital,” meaning value of assets, “ employed during such taxable 
vear ’; and (2) that “if the average capital employed in the 
trade or business during the taxable year is greater or less 
than the average capital or proportion thereof so employed dur- 
ing the prewar period, the excess profits shall be determined 
by deducting from the total net income for the taxable year an 
amount which bears the same proportion to the average annual 
net income for the prewar period which the average capital or 
proportion thereof employed during the taxable year bears to the 
siverage capital or proportion thereof employed during the pre- 
war period.” That is, if one employing $50,000 capital during 
the prewar period made 10 per cent, or $5,000, but during the 
taxable year his “ capital” had increased to $100,000, he would 
have to make over $10,000, or 10 per cent, before the tax at- 
tached—before there would be any excess of profits. He would 
have $10,000 instead of $5,000 deduction. 

“ Capital ’—and this is to be noted carefully—is defined thus 
by the Senate committee amendment: 

For the purpose of this title, capital shall be deemed to be the fair 
nverage value of the assets actually invested and employed in the trade 
or business less the average amounts of the liabilities incurred in re- 
spect to such trade or business, 

And again: 

The value cf any patent, copyright, trade-mark, or 
assets shall not be taken to exceed its cash value at the beginning o 
prewar period. 

So, then, it is clear—impossible of any other construction— 
that, to aseertain if the person, partnership, or corporation is 
entitled to the deduction in provision of subdivision (1) above, 
a physical valuation of all the “ assets ”’ for each taxable year, 
1917 and thereafter, and also for each of the prewar years, 
1911, 1912, and 1913, must be made. 

To ascertain the deduction in subdivision (2), physical valua- 
tion of the assets of every taxable individual, partnership, and 
corporation must be made for each of the three prewar years 
and for this and each taxable year hereafter. 

Each taxable person, partnership, and corporation is entitled 
to the deduction and computation of the tax on the basis set 
out in this subdivision (2), provided his “average capital "— 
meaning by the definition of the Senate amendment the “ aver- 
age value of his or its assets ’—is “ greater or less” than the 
average capital—assets—during the prewar period, and so 
forth; not, it is to be carefully noted, “ greater ” because of new 
capital or new money being put in, but simply if the assets have 
increased in value, 
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The “capital” in the definition of the Senate amendment— 
that is, “ the assets ” of practically every taxable person, partner- 
ship, and corporation, at least ninety-nine out of a hundred—js 
greater than they were during the prewar period, although not 
a dollar of new money or capital might have been put into the 
business. Plants and property, and therefore value of the 
assets, of thousands of persons and corporations are doubled. 
and in some cases quadrupled, in value since the prewar period, 
regardless of any new capital added. 

Then in practically all cases to administer provisions of sul)- 
division (2) physical valuation of the assets must be taken. 
What is the valuation of all of the assets of all of the railroads: 
What is the yaluation of all the assets of the Pennsylvanis 
Railroad? Of the Illinois Central? How will the Governmen 
clerks and agents get at them? Some years ago Congress :\\) 
thorized a commission to value the assets of the railroads. 1; 
has hundreds of experts, has labored for years and has man) 
more ahead of it, has expended millions of dollars and will ex- 
pend millions more, and has not yet completed the valuation. 

3ut under Senate amendments Government clerks and agents 
Within a few months of each year will have to value their ss- 
sets for 1917 and each taxable year thereafter, and also for each 
of the prewar years—1911, 1912, and 19138. What is the valu 
of the assets of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, American T\ 
bacco Co., the Du Pent Powder Co., and each of their subsidinr 
corporations? What was the value of their assets in 1911, 1912 
and 1918? And the assets of every taxable individual—farniers, 
merchants, blacksmiths, and so forth—of every partnership aud 
of every corporation in the United States must be taken noi 
only for 1917 and every taxable year thereafter but of 1911, 1912, 
and 19138, and all within four months of each year! How many 
hundreds of thousands of extra clerks and employees would i/ 
take, and how long, even if such a task was possible of perforin: 
ance? But, under the only possible construction of the Sena: 
Finance Committee amendment relative to subdivision (2) 
above, how much taxes would the Government raise from the 
corporations, especially the big ones? Impossible to raise one- 
fourth—certainly not one-third—of the Senate committee's esti 
mates. The excess-profits tax provision of the Senate commit 
tee could not possibly produce one-half of the amount which tli 
House bill will. Take the Bethlehem Steel Corporation that is 
and has been making enormous “war profits.” Its stock his 
gone up from 80 to 600. Every old dollar and every new doll: 
of capital put in is worth 6 for 1. 

Its assets and those of its subsidiary companies—plants, ni: 
chinery, equipments, and so forth, the same as it had in thi 
prewar period—are worth now five or six times as much 
during the prewar period. So under Senate amendment, subidivi- 
sion (2), if the Bethlehem Steel Corporation was making profits 
of $6,500,000 during prewar period, it would have to make now 
five or six times as much, or from $32,500,000 to $39,000,000 
before the excess-profits tax of Senate Finance Committee woul: 
attach—that is, would have that much deduction or exemption 
instead of $6,500,000, Let us take the familiar example ot : 
ship. Suppose my business is that of hauling freight and pas 
sengers by water. In prewar period I owned a ship wort! 
then, $500,000, making net $50,000 a year. That ship is n0\ 
worth $1,500,000—and ships have increased in value that much 
though not a dollar has been added to it since prewar period! 
My “ capital ’—assets under Senate amendments—is “ greater ” 
by $1,000,000—increased 200 per cent—than in prewar period. 
Now, before the Senate excess-profits tax attaches, I would have 
to be making during the taxable year $150,000 instead of $50,000. 
I would be entitled to a deduction of $150,000 instead of $50,000. 
That is the proportion provided for by Senate committee amend 
ment in subdivision (2) above. 

11, AS TO THE INCOME TAX AND ESTATE OR INHERITANCE TAX. 


1. The Senate Finance Committee amendments strike from 
the House bill the Lenroot amendment, increasing the surta\ 
on large incomes of from $40,000 to $1,000,000 and over. 1) 
this the large incomes are relieved of $66,000,000 of tax annually. 

2. They strike from the House bill the so-called retroactive 
tax on incomes, which, in fact, is not a retroactive tax any more 
than the income-tax law of 1913 or the income-tax law of 1916 
the proposed income-tax provisions of the House bill, approve: 
by the Senate committee. This relieves income taxpayers 0 
$108,000,000. ms 

3. They repeal the “ munitions manufacturer's tax” provision- 
of the revenue act of September 8, 1916, whereby a tax of 1°. 
per cent, in addition to the regular income tax and excess 
profits tax, was imposed on the net profits received from the 
manufacture and sale of direct munitions of war, such as powder 
and explosives, cannons, guns, rifles, projectiles, and so forth. 
By this the munition makers are relieved of more than $25,- 


000,000 taxes a year, 
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The House bill leaves that tax unrepealed. 

4. They amend the present income tax law by exempting all 
corporations from taxation on account of dividends received from 
other corporations. 

Corporations, especially the big ones, are thus relieved of more 
than $50,000,000 of taxes a year. 

The United States Steel Corporation alone is relieved of 
$10,800,000 annually, on basis of last year’s income, and it will 
make more this year. No such exemption was in the income tax 
act of October 3, 1913, nor in the present income tax act, of 
September 8, 1916, nor in the House bill. 

In 1913, when the income tax bill was pending in Congress, 
and again in 1916, when the present income tax act was pending, 
and again this session while the House bill was pending in the 
House, the holding companies, like the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, and the big corporations, like the Bethlehem Steel Cor- 
poration, American Tobacco Co., United Cigar Stores Companies 
of America, the Du Pont Powder Co., holding large stock in other 
corporations, wished and endeavored to get into these acts and 
bills such an exemption from taxation, but failed. 

The Senate committee provision (if it becomes law) crowns 
their efforts and gratifies their wishes. 

5. They relieve by amendment to present income-tax act the 
railroads and big industrial corporations of the payment of 
the tax direct to the Government on the income from their 
bonds, which in their bonds they contracted with the purchasers 
to pay. Many large railroad companies and industrial corpo- 
rations issued for sale, and continue to do so, their bonds, with 
2 covenant therein to pay themselves to the Government all 
income and other Federal taxes which were then and might 
thereafter be imposed by law on the income from such bonds. 
The railroads and industrial corporations, on account of such 
covenants, received from the purchasers a larger price for such 
bonds. Since the income-tax bill of October, 1913, was pending 
in Congress until now the most unrelenting efforts have been 
miade upon the part of such railroads and industrial corpora- 
tions to have stricken from the income-tax bills and acts the 
“collection at the source” provision, and thus relieve them 
from the payment of the tax by them direct to the Government, 
according to their covenant. They failed in their fight and 
efforts in 1913. They failed again in 1916. They failed again 
before the Ways and Means Committee and the House at this 
session. They win before the Senate Finance Committee. The 
taxes involved amount to several millions of dollars a year. 

6. They amend present income-tax act by imposing “an addi- 
tional tax of 15 per cent upon the amount remaining undis- 
tributed 60 days after the end of each calendar or fiscal year 
of the total net incomes of every corporation, joint-stock com- 
pany or association, or insurance company received during the 
year,” This “additional tax” does not apply (1) “to the por- 
tion of undistributed profits used to establish or maintain 
reserves required by law, (2) to the portion of undistributed 
profits of railroad companies used for extension, renewal, or 
betterraents with approval of Interstate Commerce Commission 
or proper State authorities, and (3) an amount of such undis- 
tributed profits equal to 20 per cent of such net income of cor- 
porations directly engaged in the production or distribution of 
commodities or in banking, but only while and to the extent 
such exempted amount is derived from such activities and so 
employed. * * * Only one of the exemptions in (1). (2), 
and (3) shall be allowed to the same taxpayer.” 

The House bill contains no such handicap on business and 
industry. 

7. They strike out from the House bill the additional tax pro- 
posed on the transfer of estates of decedents, known «as the 
estate or inheritance tax. 

This relieyes the big estates or inheritances of $6,000,000 for 
the first year and $38,000,000, or more, yearly thereafter. 

Ill. SOME OTHER DIFFERENCES. 

The House bill imposes a tax on the manufacture and sale of 
Automobiles, tires, cigars, cigarettes, snuff, chewing and smoking 
tobacco, Coca-Cola and other soft drinks, phonographs and 
talking machines, Victrolas and other musical instruments, 
motion-picture films, sporting goods, sporting-club dues, perfumes 
and cosmetics, diamonds and other jewelry—all luxuries. 

The Senate Finance Committee amendments strike out alto- 
gether many millions of dollars of such taxes and shift over 
$100,000,000 from these luxuries to the owners of automobiles 
and to necessities like sugar, coffee, tea, and cocoa, placing over 
$60,000,000 increase taxes on them. 

They reduce the taxes on cigarettes, chewing and smoking 
tobacco, and snuff from the House bill $15,000,000 and put that 
amount on coffee, tea, and cocoa. 

They strike from the House bill the tax of over $75,000,000 
yearly on the manufacture and sale of automobiles, tires, dia- 


monds and other jewelry, chewing gum. motion-pieture films— 
S7 per cent of which are manufactured by one corporation—and 
the tax on club dues, and to make good this loss of 1 ‘venue from 
the House bill they put $40,000,000 a vear on the owners of auto- 
mobiles and $40,000,000 on sugar consumers 

They strike out the House-bill tax of S6.000.000 
companies and bond-indemnity companies -taxed 
American War tax act and in the emergeney tux act of October, 
1914—and make good the loss by putting a tax on depositors in 
banks—a tax of 1 cent on every check, over $5. drawn thre 
depositor in getting his own money out of the bank 

They levy no tax on coffee, tea, and cocoa in the hands 
the importer, wholesaler, or dealer, when the PASSES 
is estimated that the big importers and dealers have on ha 
400,000,000 pounds of coffee and tea, 
thereby the dealers make a clear extra profit 2 1 
pound on coffee and 5 cents on tea—on every pound of it 
is over $8,000,000 extra profit, and the Government loses 
much, Every pound of such coffee and tea in the hands 
the dealer will at ence be put up in price at least, if not more 
to the amount of the tax. The two big coffee and tea corpors:- 
tions, with their chain of stores througiiout the country, by 
simple operation of the Senate amendment will make, it is esti- 
mited, at least $3,000,000. 

While there are numerous instances of discrimination ai 
seeming favoritism all threugh the Senate amendments, there 
is one so gress and palpable that I can not refrain from men- 
tioning. An owner of a little independent cigar store, say in 
Charlotte, N. C., with one or two thousand dollars capital, owned 
by one of small means, giving his entire time to it, supportins 
his little family from its meager income—and there are thou- 
sands of such cases threughout the country—is given by the 
Senate committee amendment exemption from the tobacco tax 
of only 100 pounds of chewing and smoking tobacco, 500 cigars, 
and 1,000 cigarettes, while the United Cigar Stores Co. 
America, with over $30,000,000 of capital, over $2,000,000 of sur 
plus, with a thousand stores throughout the country, making an 
annual profit of over $2,000,000, is given an exemption from the 
tax of 100,000 pounds of tobacco, 500,000 cigars, and 1,000,000 
cigarettes. The House bill contains no such discrimination 
favoritism, though the representatives of the United Cigar Stores 
Co. of America tried to get such a provision in it wl 
before the Ways and Means Comittee. 
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Soldiers’ Mail. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALVOR STEENER 


OF MINNESOTA, 


I 


SON, 


Ix rue House or Representatives, 
Friday, August 8, 1917. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, this bill is to provide for 
the national security and defense. Nothing more import: 
for our defense than the care of our soldiers abroad 

Today I introduced the following bill, to wit: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Postmaster General may provide by 
regulation for the transmission of unpaid and duly certified letter 


soldiers, sailors, and marines in the service of the United States and 
may, by and with the advice and consent of the President, negotiate 
and conclude postal treaties or conventions with the Government of any 
foreign country where our expeditionary forces may be providing for the 
free transmission of such letters from any such foreign country to the 


United States during the present war and until such forces are withdrawn. 


In an interview published in the New York Herald yesterdays 
I pointed out that Congress alone could not regulate postage on 
mail originating in foreign countries and that the Post Office 
Department would have to negotiate with the Government con 
cerned. Section 398 of the Revised Statutes authorizes the 
Postmaster General, by and with the advice and consent of the 
President, to negotiate and conclude postal treaties in general, 
but it is doubtful whether it is broad enough to cover the un 
usual and extraordinary situation arising out of the war, and 
for that reason I think Congress ought to give express authority 
to the Postmaster General covering this precise exigency. Ex- 
isting law provides for the transmission of unpaid soldiers’ let 
ters, postage to be paid on delivery. Manifestiy the statute has 
no extraterritorial force, and the department, in its rules and 
regulations, very properly restricts its operation to the United 
States and the dependencies thereof. 

The bills heretofore introduced in Congress on this subject 
simply change this law so as to make the transmission of such 
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letters free, but they do not extend it to foreign jurisdictions. If 
Congress should pass the proposed measures, it would not in 
the slightest degree benefit or affect our expeditionary forces 
in foreign countries, which are the very men whom we seek to 
nid. I have therefore prepared a bill, first, authorizing the free 
transmission of soldiers’ letters in territory within the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States, and, second, authorizing the Post- 
inaster General, by and with the advice and consent of the 
President, to negotiate and conclude postal treaties and con- 
ventions with the Government of any foreign country where our 
expeditionary forces may be and providing for the free trans- 
mission of such letters from such countries to the United States 
during the present war and until such forees are withdrawn. 

The rule of the Universal Postal Union that each country 
collects and keeps the postage on mail matter originating therein 
and destined for foreign countries is subject to this limitation, 
namely, that first-class mail, though unpaid, is transmitted, but 
the country of destination collects and keeps double postage on 
delivery. For its services the country of origin is recouped 
by similar mail coming from other countries. This rule, how- 
ever, would not be applicable to the circumstances now con- 
fronting us, for here we have large expeditionary forces in 
foreign countries, while those countries have no forces here to 
equalize the volume of such mail. 

There is no question but that this privilege will be greatly 
appreciated by our brave boys in the field, and instead of being 
a burden on postal revenues I believe it will be a gain. Even if 
we compensate the foreign Government for the cost of this serv- 
ice on its part, we will be the gainer by reason of the increased 
amount of letter mail that will go to the soldiers from this coun- 
try. As one good turn deserves another, so one letter deserves 
and usually gets an answer. This outgoing mail, upon which we 
will collect full postage, will be very profitable and more than 
sufficient to pay the cost of the incoming soldiers’ mail. There 
is no doubt that fair and equitable arrangements can be made 
with the foreign countries concerned, for they with our own 
people are anxious to do all that can be reasonably done to make 
the stay of our boys abroad as pleasant as possible and to cheer 
them up while they are bravely suffering, fighting, and perhaps 
dying in the cause of a common humanity. 

Anything that will stimulate correspondence between the home 
people and the boys in the field will also have a considerable 
military value, for it will aid In maintaining the morale of our 
forces at the highest attainable point. 

I hope the House will act favorably on this measure at the 
earhest opportunity. 


The Significance of the Stars and Stripes. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ISAAC SIEGEL, 


OF NEW YORK, 


Ix rue Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, August 3, 1917. 


Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted me to 
extend my remarks it affords me pleasure to insert an address 
delivered by Emanuel Hertz, president of Washington Heights 
Congregation, on July 4, 1917, on the occasion of the presenta- 
tion of an American flag by the pupils of public school No, 132 
to the residents around Plaza Lafayette, New York City, as 
follows: 


Fellow Americans, boys, and girls of Washington Heights, it is 
recorded in the legends of the ancients which engarland the Holy 
Bible that in hoary antiquity when the great lawgiver stood at the foot 
of the flaming mountain, Mount Sinai, ready to accept the Decalogue for 
the people of the Book, God hesitated to give it to them, saying: 
* Shall I without further ado give you the Torah (Mosaic law)? Nay; 
give Me bondsmen that you will observe it, and I will give you the 
Torah.” Jsrael replicd: “Oh, Lord of the world! Our fathers are 
hondsmen for us.’ God replied: “ Your fathers are My debtors, and 
therefore not good bondsmen.” Abraham said, * Whereby shall I know 
it?’ and thus proved himself lacking in faith. Isaac loved Esau, 
whom I hated, and Jacob did not immediately upon his return from 
Vadan-Aram keep his vow that he made on his way there. ‘“ Bring Me 
good bondsmen and I will give you the Torah.” Israel said: “ Our 
prophets shall be our bondsmen.”’ God again replied: “‘I have a claim 
egainst them, for, like foxes in the deserts became your prophets; bring 
Me good bondsmen and I will give you the Torah.” Israel in sheer despair 
said: “ We will give Thee our children as bondsmen,.’”’ God: “ Well 
then, these are good bondsmen, on whose bond I will give you the 
Torah.” Hereupon the Israelites brought their wives with their babes 
at their breast, and He addressed the children with these words: 
Will you be surety for 
He further- 
* Ye shall 


sehold, I will give your fathers the Torah. 
them that they will observe it?” 
more said: “I am your Ged.” 


They answered, “ Yea.” 
They answered: “ Yea.” 
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have no other Gods. They said: “Nay.” And so it was the litijo 
children upon whose bond God gaye His people the Torah. aia 

The children, the coming generation, were accepted as the hich 
kind of security that could be given by mankind. When the few po. 
inaining champions of autocracy hedged in on all sides by the legio: 
of democracy hear that the children of America have taken hold of thi 
fight they will understand at last that the day of doom has struc 
When they hear that in addition to the 10,000,000 young men wh- 
marched quietly, unostentatiously to the roll call of ‘the Nation a) 
answered “ Ready!” to the call of the chosen leader of this Republi 
and when they hear that this vast army is thus reinforced by 10.Q00 
000 children, then, indeed, will they appreciate the mission of {} 
United States among the allies. Then, indeed, will they appreciate {! 
true and new significance of this wonderful banner of the free—t} 
map of the firmament on high, with its stars of night, its bars of lic} 
and the celestial white emblematic of Godlike innocence. They \ 
understand that these boys and girls have no ulterior motive—have y 
desire for foreign territory, for foreign pelf, for aggressions of ; 
kind. They will understand that this flag which has stood senting} 
over the destinies of this first great experiment of democracy for 14 
years and has watched over every great leader and has stood sponso; 
for every great movement, from the sorely tried Washington at Vallov 
Forge to the victorious Washington at Yorktown, from Jackson befor. 
New Orleans to Scott who hoisted it over the palaces of the Mont 
zumas, from Anderson at Fort Sumter to Grant and Lee at Appon 
tox, from Boone and the other pioneers of the East to the empir 
builders of the western prairies and to the imperial Commonwea!t! 
along the Pacific; yea, over Peary at the North Pole, and they w 
hear its blended colors pronounce a new Magna Charta and a new 
freedom for all the world when it appears on the battle front 
France. ‘This flag now tells you, ‘My mission is understood in th: 
United States. It is time for me to teach the gospel of liberty, o! 
equality, of democracy to the benighted assassins who would ens 
and undo mankind.” 

Symbols are sacred things, and the one that every man holds dear is 
his national flag. The heart swells and makes us follow the flag ani 
die for it. ‘This is no new emotion, but an inheritance from the ag 
when history began. Every nation has its symbolic ensign; some h; 
birds, some have beasts, some fishes, some reptiles; the Roman legio 
had their eagles on their banners, Even our 13 colonies had a mul 
tude of flags; almost as numerous as were those of the 12 tribes 
Israel, When the rupture with England came and a common ban: 
became a necessity a great many were tried and suggested; there were 
pine trees, rattlesnakes, leaves, threefold knotted cords with their 
ends free, a chain or circle of 13 rings linked together, and still ot! 
some borrowed from heraldry or from British or Dutch history: | 
sheaf of arrows, the hat of liberty, and the Netherlands lion, But | 
origin of our flag, like the Republic for which it stands, was not “the 
sport of chance,” or “a creation of circumstances,” or a shoot from 
the stump of dead feudalism, or a fancy of heraldry, but a true syin}0) 
of a progressive, expanding Union of States on the basis of a Feder: 
Republic. There is something elemental about our flag, both histori 
and prophetic. Its stripes represent what was; its stars point to t 
future. Our fathers chose this floating piece of poetry for the additions) 
reason that the red told of the blood which they will ngly shed for thei 
country, the blue of the heavens whence came their inspiration an 
protection, and the stars of the separate struggling States embodied in 
one rising nationality. Our flag is the eloquent national ensign, p 
and simple. ae star has a tongue, every stripe is articulate, “ 
nightly to a listening earth repeats the siete of her birth.” 

I want to see the boys and girls of this land taught that the flag 
to be their snaft of light by day; their pillar of fire by night; that 
is to wave about them iu victory and, if perchance they are call: 
upon to offer up their Mves in its defense, here or on the distant batt 
field of Europe, its gentle folds will rest upon their bosoms in deat 
If it is a privilege to live under such a flag, it is even a great 
privilege to die for it, and like Nathan Hale, every loyal son of Amer 
will regret that he has but one life to offer upon the altar of | 
country. What mighty deeds have been inspired, what martyrdor: 
have been won beneath this starry ensign of our nationality! May \t 
ever be the pledge, the solemn covenant of our common liberties and o! 
our common destiny. 

May it ever link our Nation's past and our Nation’s future and 
and protect the whole mighty family of her sons sprung from every 
land, garnered from every clime, and transmuted in the crucible of 
American citizenship, leaving behind the dross, the fallacies of mu: 
are, the inhumanities of slavery as they emerge from the ¢! 
melting pot of our public schools; and after thus baptized, cleans: 
and prepared they enter into the household of our country as di t! 
who were invited into the tabernacle and subsequently into the ten 
on Mount Moriah—‘“ for my house is the house of worship for all | 
ples.” And they all came and they all understood. The sacred t 
of translating the Word of God, as revealed to Isracl through ] 
giver, prophet, psalmist, and sage, began at an early date. ‘The 
torious Joshua had the law engraved upon the stones of the altar, 1: 
in the original Hebrew alone but in all the languages of mankini, | 
in all, in order that all men might become acquainted with the wor’: 
of the Scriptures, so that all might come and read and learn how |i 
was the yoke of the Torah—' for what does the Lord require of t) 
but to do justice, to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy (0! 
And in like manner have we, the descendants of the Pilgrim I athe 
brought up and sustained as they were in the great struggle which \ 
theirs by the Bible, dedicated our land to the exiles of all lands. \\ 
had grown and prospered upon the teachings of the Great Book, : 
out of the gratitude of our hearts we erected an asylum fortified — 
the precepts of the Bible and sanctified it and purified it by that fou 
tain of life and light; and over the whole edifice we crected a stand: 
to which all the people of the earth might flock for help, for relief, i 
protection. This standard is our flag, the fairest flower, the nob! 
cedar on that Rock of Ages. ; ; ; 

“IT have seen the glories of art and of architecture,” said Senat: 
Hoar, “and of mountain and river. I have secn the sun set on Jun~ 
frau and the full moon rise over Mont Blane, but fairest vision | 
which these eyes ever looked was the flag of my country in a fore! 
land. Beautiful as a flower to those who love it, terrible as a mete 
to those who hate it, it is the symbol of the power and glory and t! 
honor” of 110,000,000 Americans. Look close upon it and you W!': 
see a grave procession of men who have given all that life holds deares' 
for that flag. You see there as upon a giant film unfolding before . 1 
eyes Washington and his Continentals who gave us independence. 181 
see there the faces of Perry, of Lawrence, and of Jackson, who in zs 
gave us our respect among the nations, and you see there in that no 
the faces of Anderson, of John Brown, of Phillips, of Grant, of aan 
and of Sheridan and of Farragut, and of that Grand Army of th 
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Republic who died that the Union and the flag might live, and first 
among them the face ot the genius of America as expressed in its most 
perfect representative—the man of many sorrows—Abraham Lincoln, 

Countless young men, unknown and unsung, gave their lives to guard 
that flag. They sacrificed everything that no star should be removed 
diminished, handed it to without 


nor their number di and they ; us a 
stain. The flag again calls upon us for protection, and, thank God, 


the response was heard around the globe; but bear in mind that it is 
our duty now to establish for all time to come that if we protect the 
flag the flag must protect us. Wherever ony 
observing the law, there the flag goes with him, to shield and guard 
and protect, and there it must ever go. You see, therefore, my fellow 
Americans, young and old, it is not alone because of its unrivaled 
beauty, nor ie the striking combinations of form and color that enable 
it to be identified at a greater distance than any other national flag 
on earth, that this national emblem was evolved. It is because of the 
liberty and blessing which it guarantees to all who seek its shelter; 
because it offers to every creed and race a vision of hope and of oppor- 
tunity unheard of in any other land; because it is the emblem of a 
eovernment which secures a greater measure of happiness for the indi- 
vidual than any other government has ever given. The blessings our 
flag brings have followed wherever it has gone in its triumphant march 
to Alaska. to the Gulf of Mexico, and to the Pacific, to Cuba, to Porto 
Rico, to Hawaii, and to the far-off Philippines, to the newly acquired 
Danish Islands—everywhere it has been the herald of a better day; 
everywhere it is hailed with Messianic heart beat—with tears of joy 
and with songs of deliverance. : 

In the capitol at Albanv are kept the battle flags of the New York 
yegiments of the Civil War. They are not hung or draped, but are 
carefully preserved in locked and sealed cases with glass fronts, each 
flag in its own case with a card giving the name of the engagements of 
the regiment. These silent tattered flags have evoked the best stanza 
anent our flag: 


Nothing but flags—but simple flags, 

‘Tattered and torn and hanging in rags ; 

Some walk by them with careless tread, 

Nor think of the hosts of patriot dead 

That have marched beneath them in days gone by 

With a burning cheek and a kindling eye, 

And have bathed their folds with their life’s young tide, 
And, dying, blessed them, and, blessing, died. 

Deeds of great valor and devotion in great number have been per- 
formed by America’s sons for this imperishable flag, of which one is 
typical and instructive beyond anything else recorded. 

i. 1863 the Sixteenth Regiment of Connecticut Volunteers—the same 
kind that aroused the scorn of the butchers of Berlin—after three days’ 
hard fighting, was forced to surrender. Before the enemy swarmed over 
the breastworks the colonel of the regiment shouted to his men to save 
the colors—the ioe must not fall into the hands of the enemy. In an 
instant the battle flags were stripped from their — and cut and torn 
into small fragments. Each piece was carefully hidden. Some five 
hundred of the regiment were sent to Libbey, where most of them re- 
ma'ned amidst the agonizing and maddening horrors of prison life until 
the close of the war. Each piece of the colors was sacredly preserved. 
When a soldier died, his piece was intrusted to a comrade. At the end 
of the war the weary prisoners returned to their homes, each bringing 
his bit of star or stripe with him. All these worn fragments were 
patched together, and the regimental colors, nearly complete, are now 
preserved in the state house at Hartford. 

My fellow Americans, even as we stand here, yonder flag speaks 
to us in accents more divine, in tones more glorious than even the 
swelling diapasons of a grand organ or the deep ecstacies of the four 
magic strings ; it speaks in the words of an unknown flag worshiper, who 
withheld his name in order not to detract from the glory of his celestial 
theme: “I had my birth in Philadelphia; my stripes of red and white 
and fleld of blue and thirteen stars were first kissed by Pennsylvania 
sunlight. I was the first to reach the top of your tower on Independ- 
ence Hall; I was first to point out from whence came the music of your 
Liberty Bell; I led the vanguard of the Continental Army from Valley 
Forge to Yorktown; I festooned the capitols of every State, until, 
instead of thirteen, I displayed eight and forty stars; I first blushed 
in protest against slavery in my native Keystone State; the lilies of 
France once floating over Fort Duquesne were lowered to the lion of 
St. George floating over Fort Pitt, but both gave way to me when the 
wind from the free Alleghenies unfurled my colors above the waters of 
the Ohio at the town of Pittsburgh; I led your conquering armies from 
Vera Cruz to the City of Mexico; I was trailed in the dust, but rose 
again to feel the loyal grasp of Lincoln and Grant, and to give inspira- 
tion to the millions of men and women who loved the country and the 
cause for which I stood; and to-day I float in peace and in glory over 
ren capitol in this broad land, and I stand for liberty, for the noblest 
ambitions of humanity, and for peace through all the world and for 
the dignity ‘and honor and protection of all who love liberty and 
— and who claim the sheltering protection which I have always 
given. 

This, my friends, in the true spirit, is the true significance, the new 
significance, of the Stars and Stripes. And in passing let us offer words 
of thanksgiving and of joy that we have the opportunity of repaying 
a debt of honor and of gratitude, if not of love and devotion, to a 
country who stood by us from Monmouth to Yorktown, and made our 
desperate, if not losing, fight for liberty against the Hessians of those 
years an absolute certainty, for without her men, without her guns, 
without her rifles, without her ammunition so liberally given, without 
her fleet, we would never have been free. Noble France, glorious France, 
although ’midst cataclysm and holocaust and almost on the brink of 
the shadow of the valley of death, she has never stooped to demand 
repayment of that great debt. To the everlasting glory of the states- 
men and leaders, who now steer the ship of state, be it said that even on 
this very day the sons of America are beginning to repay this long 
overdue obligation as they march down the streets of Paris on this 
most glorious of Fourth of Julys. Thank God, America is not selfish, 
America is not oblivious to her obligations. Our debt is to be fully 
paid, paid with interest, paid with love, paid with gratitude, paid with 
unheard of devotion and heroism. ‘“ You helped to make us free, we 
will stand by you and help drive the oppressor from your borders and 
rebuild your devastated land. Yea, we are here, la belle France, to pay 
the debt which we owe to you by renson of your Lafayette, to pay the 
debt we owe to you by reason of your De Grasse, of your Rochambeau. 
We are here to bear and shoulder the white man’s burden against the 
ltun, and enforce the eternal principles enunciated in the message of 
our great President, and with the help of the Lord of Hosts we will 
make the world safe for democracy. ye will bring that idea home to 
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the little camarilla in Potsdam who have hitherto paid attention 
Krupp guns only.” Will we succeed? Of baat ea Patt ” 
What God in His infinite wisdom designed, 
And armed with weapons of thunder, 
Not all the earth’s despots or factions combined 
tlave the power to conquer or sunder. 

On April 2 we issued a credit of $7,000,000,000 to support tl war 
an astounding figure by way of-the first step. On June 5 we witness d 
the sublimest of spectacles, when 10,000,000 young Americans— a 
stupendous army of volunteers—walked to the recruiting stations 
saying “ Boutez en avant” (Beat the advance). We are now celebrat- 
ing the safe transport—a miraculous deliverance—of our first Army 
division through the war zones, and we are demonstrating that the 
spirit of Farragut is stili alive among us; that our sailors and soldiers 
not only damned the torpedoes but they scoffed and defied these sharks 


and basilisks of the sea. Not a man lost; not a man wounded: so 
may it ever be, until even the ghastly swindlers of Berlin, of Stambul, 
and of Vienna shall have learned the rudiments of right living and of 
right thinking. They should row have no doubts whatever about our 


determination, for even the children in their cradles have risen against 
them and lisp for just retribution upon their guilty heads. And now 
there remains but the invocation—oh, glorious flag of the free, the 
invocation of the High Priest—which, in the presence of this multi- 


tude of Americans I will pronounce over thee even as thou art unfurled 
to the breeze, “ May the Lord of Hosts bless thee and keep thee ; may 
the Lord make his face to shine upon thee and be gracious unto thee; 
may He incline Ilis countenance unto thee and give thee peace.” Peace 
achieved through the valor of our sons, our brothers, and our sires: 
may our country soon conquer peace that shall open to us a new and 
enduring era of freedom and justice in which all the world may par 
ticipate, a peace which will follow the love, respect, and gratitude of 
all mankind—a peace which will follow the honorable enforcement 
of treaties between nation and nation; a peace which will follow the 
regard for the rights of the weak as well as the strong; a peace which 
will follow the respect for small nations, such as Judea, Belgium, and 
Holland—a peace which will secure their inalienable right to live their 
own lives as they deem best; a peace which will follow the destruction 
of the last fortress of autocracy and of tyranny; a peace which will 
usher in an era when man will be a brother to man, and when every 
man will love his neighbor as himself, when for the last time and for 
all time to come “they shall beat their swords into plowshares, and 
their spears inte pruning knives; nation shall not lift up sword against 
nation, and they shall not learn any more war.” 


“Lord of the universe, shield us and guide us 
Trusting us always through shadow and sun, 

Thou has united us, who shall divide us? 
Keep us, oh, keep us the many in one.” 





The Revenue Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


I 


GALLAGHER, 


ILLINOIS, 


HON. THOMAS 


OF 
Ix tur Hovse or Representatives, 
Saturday, August 4, 1917. 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, for the purpose of bringing 
to the attention of Members of Congress the views of one of 
the leading manufacturers of Chicago on the revenue bill, 1 am 
taking the liberty to publish a letter from Mr. D. Bb. Felt. presi- 
dent of a large manufacturing establishment in my district 
doing business throughout the world. 

He calls attention to some very dangerous provisiols or 
amendments to House bill 4280, now before the Senate, that he 
believes will impose a hardship on thousands of industrial con- 
cerns now doing business. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Fett & TARRANT MANUFACTURING CO 
Chicago, U. S. A., July 31, 1917. 
IIon. THOMAS GALLAGHER, a 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. ¢ 
DEAR Sir: The Federal House revenue bill (1. R. 4280) has been 


practically rewritten by the Finance Commiitee of the Senate, who have 
introduced into it two exceedingly dangerous provisions, whi h, if 
enacted into law, will make it impossible for thousands of industrial 
eoncerns to borrow the large amount of money hecessary to pay their 


taxes next April, which I understand is the month that will be fixed 
for payment of these taxes. In this period of rapid expansion many 
concerns Which have invested all of their available capital and bor 


rowed all they can will not have arrived at the point where their in 
vestment in buildings, equipment, material, and labor will have been 
in any considerable part turned back into cash by the time this tremen- 
dous tax levy will fall due. Their profits will then be largely book 
profits, but they will be taxed on those book profits just the me a 








though they had already cashed in on them, and the United States 
Treasury will be satisfied only with the cash. <A percentage « he 
book profits, as the Treasury will figure them, will never irned inte 
cash, and when the war stops a tremendous loss would be experience I 
on investments in buildings, equipment, and raw materials. 

These remarks do not apply simply to the concerns engaged in the 
manufacture of munitions and war supplies, but they apply to hearty all 
manufacturing concerns and to many commercial corporations. It seem 
that the revenue legislation is being predicated on the stories that we 
hear of the few concerns who are seemingly just now making immense 
profits on account of the war, without any consideration being given 
to the risk involved or the necessity of giving business and indu ya 











es) 
ede 
chance to adjust themseives to the revolutionary conditions brought on 
by the entrance of our country into the war, in which are engaged 
on the other side under German leadership countries having a popula- 
tion and resources of 256,000,000: of peeple, at a time when we must 
not only finance our own military operations but contribute billions of 
money to our atlies who have carried the load up to this point under 
tremendous. effort and expense. Our Secretary of the Treasury stated 
a few weeks. ago that it would be goed financial policy to. raise from 
taxation at the start one-half of all our expenditures. Now, since we 
have taken stoek and found that our prospective expenditures. and loans 
to our allies for this year will be very. much more than originaily antici- 
pated—somewhere between twelve and fourteen billions of dollars—I 
believe that the idea of raising so much as half by taxation has. been 
abandoned; but necessarily the taxation. will have to be very heavy, 
and it should be so devised as to be neither destructive nor unjust. 

At present it looks as though the tax will bear most. heavily upon 
the industries, particularly the moderate-sized, rapidly growing in- 
dustries. I know of one rapidly growing concern with an investment 
of about $2,500,000, which has not raised the price of its products 
a cent, in spite of 100 per cent increase in the cost of material and 
50 per cent increase in cost of labor, and has not made any munitions: 
or war supplies whatever, whose prospective tax Has been computed, 
on the basis of the bill as amended by the Senate, by a chartered 
accountant to amount to 27.64 per cent of all the profits, which is 
about all it can spare and provide for necessary expansions and a re- 
serve to take care of the losses on material and work in process when 
the reaction cemes, without paying any dividends. at all. Under the 
steeply graduated provisions of the so-ealled excess-profits tax, as 
amended by the Senate, they are called upon to pay 40 per cent on 


two-thirds of undistributed profits which they use during 1917 for 
expansion of the business, which 15. per cent is computed on the 
high cost of machinery, material, and buildings. This is 


present 
ema they are a rapidly growing concern, which has always kept 
its books in a conservative manner, so that it has no “ water” or 
inflated values in its accounts. 

I know another corporation with over $100,000,000 capital, which 
lins raised the price of its products and has engaged largely in the 
manufacture of munitions and war supplies, which will not have to 
pay as much as 25 per cent on any considerable part of its profits, and 
probably the per cent it will pay on the total profits. will not be over 
half that. Yet it is the big fellow that they think they are after: 
Some of the big fellows will pay a tax in proportion to the little ones, 
but probably not over a dozen altogether, while: there will be tens 
of thousands of the little fellows who will receive a staggering blow. 
And the worst of it is, the little fellews do not know what is being 
done to them, and when the blow is delivered it will be a surprise for 
which they are unprepared, 

As the bill now stands, the taxpayer has the option of choosing 
between something similar to the English system of computing the 
so-called excess-profits tax, which is based on a comparison between 
1917 and the profits for 1911, 1912, and 1913, or paying an excess- 
profits tax on profits in excess of 6 per cent on invested capital. In 
industry 6 per cent on book profits is not enough. The Magazine of 
Wall Street of July 21 gives a list of the earnings for the past year 
of the principal industrial corporations dealt in on the stock ex- 
changes in comparison to the prices at which their stocks sell. Six 
are earning over 50 per cent of the price of the stock, 19 over 30 per 
cent, and 42 over 20 per cent. This is because ef the risk involved 
and the knowledge of the investors that these earnings may turn out 
to be only book profits. Yet the United States Treasury has indicated 
that 10 per cent profit is the most they will allow in computing the 
capital-stock tax of industrial corporations, and the Senate indicates 
that 6 per cent is enough. Perhaps 6 per centis the best tigure to use 
for the purpose of the excess-profits tax, because a higher per cent 
will eliminate nearly all public-service corporations and a large number 
of other rich corporations and individuals engaged in businesses 
where little or no risk is involved. Either method of computing the 
excess-profits tax hits the industries. so they would have to pay a tax 
all out of proportion to others whose property and liberty are to be 
protected. 

The prosperity of the industries is vitally necessary for the successfui 
prosecution of the war, and they should not be unduly discriminated 
against at this time. When the revenue bill left the House, it con- 
templated raising by the excess-profits tax feature about $200,000,000. 
In the Senate, when any particular interest complained about some 
features of the bill which hit it, the Senate immediately modified or eut 
out those offending features: entirely and dumped the load onto the 
excess-profits tax, so that when it came out of the Senate it was ca'eu- 
lated to raise $530,000,000 by the excess-profits tax. The investment 
bankers had been there to look after the interests of their clients : also 
the piano manufacturers, the auto manufacturers, the patent medicine 
men, and so on, all down the line. We are not going to suffer with a 
shortage of pianos or automobiles or patent medicines, but it will be 
a serious matter to cripple those on whom the Government must depend 
for its supplies. 

It is not going to be so easy for expanding concerns who have already 
used all their legitimate borrowing power to suddenly raise hundreds 
of thousands of dollars to pay their taxes on book profits. Bankers 
know the difference between beok profits and realized profits, even if 
Congress does not. Money is net going to be any too plentiful anyhow. 
The Government itself and the public im general have already suffered 
because of lack of railroad facilities due to the restrictions. put on the 
railroads, which in recent years have prevented them from realizing 
sufficient revenue to provide the equipment so much needed just now to 
move the coal and all other commodities. I am afraid if this revenue 
bill becomes a law in its present form, the industries which supply the 
Government will be crippled. The 15 per cent tax om undivitled profits 
should be cut out entirely, and T believe it will be: Its: effect would be 
to discourage the growth of industries and encourage paying out every- 
thing in dividends and stimuiate extravagant — expenditures. at a 
time when private economy should prevail, rofits should: be used to 
provide abundant opportunities for employment and abundant com- 
modities, which mean low prices. If a: concerm uses 20 per cent of its 
book profits to enlarge its business—a healthy concern woulll use 50: 
per cent—this bill taxes it 15 per cent om the reserve laid aside to: pay 
the tax, which in: many cases: will be over 20° per cent of the beek ts. 
So that if the concern distributed mage ns cent im dividends, it would have 
to: borrow all the money ar tnke it from the capital account te pay the 
tax. It wonld be absurd! to tax a concern 15 cent on the money 
it does not pay out im dividends because it must keep it to pay the tax 
to the Government: 


people it would soon be a 


‘limited: 
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Perhaps in the light of more careful consideration, Congress wi!) 
decide to remove some of the burden from the so-called excess profit 
tax, which in most cases is not on an excess profit at all, merely a ty 
on the assumption of large business risk. believe the bill ‘will 4, 
changed to raise in the aggregate very much more than it provides for 
its present form, but nothing more should be added under the te; 
“excess profits,” and surely the steeply graduated scale for comput 
the excess profits should be greatly reduced. The way the bill js ; 
amended, in the case of a live, growing concern the Government to 
by its half-dozen different kinds of taxes (of which the excess-pro 
tax is the heaviest, in the case of a successful industrial concern) seyers 
hundred dollars out of every thousand before the profits are distribute, 
Then when the remainder is distributed, if at all, they take from ¢) 
stockholder who has risked his money in the business another big chur 
by another graduated tax called the surtax. If the profits are left jin 
the business where they best serve the general welfare, the Governm: 
levies an additional tax on it. TI realize that no revenue bill can 
perfect. Any bill that can be devised will work injustice and hoard 
ship to some, but a revenue bill should not be faulty in its major pro 
sions from the standpoint of sound Government finance and the gen: 
welfare of the public. 

The Government will necd taxes next year and the year after tho 
so it is not wise to scare off or discourage those who contribute : 
largely to its revenue. In 1915 Engiand raised by taxation anly 

er cent of her expenditures. From the beginning of the war Germa: 
1as raised by taxation a much smaller percentage of her expenditn 
They are pretty good financiers over there, and it will stand 
band to do a little careful figuring. The argument raised in favor 
raising by taxation half of all our expenditures seems to be basei! 
our experience in Government finance 10 years after the close of | 
Civil ar, but we are just starting into this war and the situa 
is not at all parallel with the time when we were getting back 
gold basis. This is not a good time to make experiments based 
radical .socialistic theories. We are facing a tremendous task 
we need patriotism all along the line, from the top to the bot 
We can stand any taxation, if wisely distributed. This gene: 
and this country can pay a large portion of the expenses of th 
but future generations will also have to pay a large part of it 
they should. This generation of Americans could not — 
war, and the theory that anybody brought it on for profit is abs: 
absurd. The effect of unwise legislation will injure the future ¢ 
tion as much as it does this one. 

Unjust and unwise tax jaws at this time will injure ever, 
from the top to the bottom of our social fabric, not only in this 
tion but coming generations. The normally prosperous and pable 
can take care of themselves any time, because they can alway rm 
enough or have enough to take care of their needs, but when ind 
is struck down. the less capable and thrifty suffer even for necessi 
so why make the war an excuse to put into a the ideas 0} 
superficial social theorists and demagogues? If Jones can cure a |! 
sand hams so they are worth 10 cents a pound more than the 
hams if cured by Smith, or if Jones can make 500 steam engines 
find a market for them at 25 per cent less cost than Smith can, - 
weuld penalize Jones because he makes an “ excess profit,” but 
is not good sense ner good policy and is against public welfare. s: 
people imagine that a man can not make large prafits without ro! 
some ono else, and the reason for their belie? is that they are 
capable of deing it. The man who tries to make profits at the exp 
of other seldom if ever succeeds. Ais a rule, to make a large p 
the man has got to benefit the publie several dollars for every 
he niakes himself. 

The term “swollen fortunes” is often employed as a term of 
demnation. As a matter of fact, in nearly all cases “swollen fo 
tunes-”’ consists of that which has been conserved and which is ws! 
to supply capital for industry and commerce, To pass laws desic: 
to arbitrarily distribute such capital is not only unjust but it » 

a great injury to society as a whole. This money is usually in 
hands of those who made it and who are capable of conserving it 
using it to the best interests of all the people. Breaking up large ! 
tunes means the dissipation of seciety’s capital and taking it from 
hands in which it constantly increases through investment of the 
income derived therefrom in industry and commerce where it 

lies work for the less prudent and less capable, to say nothing of | 
arge sums which go to charity. 

When a millionaire receives interest on bonds or profits on his cap 
and personal services he does not proceed to use any consider! 
portion of it for his personal subsistence or pleasures. Many ( 
to charity and the advancement of public welfare several | 
what they themselves consume. The balance of it is immediately re 
invested where it serves sdciety. What he puts in bonds for a schoo 
house in Towa, a depot in Kansas City, a tunnel under the [fudson 
River; development of a public park, etc., immediately is distributed 


_to pay for labor and material (which latter is also the product of la! 


and the resultant improvements are permanent benefits to soci 
What he puts into factories, mines, or industries of any kind not | 
furnishes immediate employment in the process of their establishment's 
or enlargement of such plants or equipment, but the plants and eq) 
ment go on providing eS for employment and mak 
abundant commodities: for the use of society. 

Capital and ability receive only a small proportion compared to 
laber receives of the combined products of the two, The major portle 
of what capital and ability reeeive is reinvested where it serves 
benefits: in a thousand ways all the people. Nearly all of it is paid 
for laber. Some so expended is lost in the hazards connected with «: 
enterprise, but most of it is saved to supply society’s capital. What 's 
put into savings: banks and reinvested looks big when viewed in ‘'' 
aggregate, but it is. trivial compared to the amount of wages p:iil 
nually, or to what the workers could save if not wasteful and thriit 
oo large a part of what labor does save is lost in bad investme''- 
Too large a — is spent for liquor and in other harmful ways. !' 
often said that if all wealth were divided equally among all of 

nm unequally distributed and back into t'\" 
at is mot so. Most of it would be ult! 


th 


same hands: as: before. 


‘wastedi Some of it would get back into the hands of people who 


conserve it and use it for society’s benefit, but most of it would 
entirely dissipated.. That would be a calamity for society. Interes 
and commodities would be very high and opportunities for employ! 
Those who now are less: prosperous woul” be still less pro~ 
The capable and thrifty would stiil be able to take care ' 


Di E. Fett. 


perous. 


themselves: and would suffer the least of any. 
Very respectfully, 
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Comparison of Resources and Debt of the United States tion due to a delay in passing the food bil I am informed by 
and the Prineipal Powers of Europe. letter from farmers in iny district that wheat buyers are declin- 
ing to take their wheat, under the pretens they are afraid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. COURTNEY W. HAMLIN, 


Or MISSOURT, 


I~ rue Hovsr or Representatives. 
Thursday, July 26, 1917. 


Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Speaker, I asked and secured permission 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp for the purpose of inserting 
some facts which I feel are of special interest at this present 
time. Some Members here perhaps are familiar with them, but 
there are others, no doubt, who have not had the opportunity to 
look these matters up, and I feel sure it will be interesting to 
everyone, The table to which I refer shows the wealth, annual 
income, indebtedness, and population of the seven principal 
nations now at war. This war has already lasted longer than a 
large percentage of the people thought it could last. The ex- 
penditure of money as well as the loss of life up to this date is 
staggering. But it ought to be some consolation to those of us 
who have the proud distinction of being American citizens to 
know that the United States has almost as much wealth as the 
other nations combined, and while the expenditures which we 
are compelled to make this year are so great that it is beyond 
the comprehension of the mind of man, yet it is only a drop in 
the bucket when we compare it to the total wealth of this 
country. 


Comparison of resources and debt of the United States and the principal 
powers of Europe. 


WEALTH. 
to - : ; i i naan 
Amount Per capita 

' 
Cyne Ts oc Ute ede 6. nek eaeen HVA GA $82, 500, 000, 000 $1,780. 00 
i eee ee ee Per eed Pe eer ee ree 65, 000, 000, 000 1, 635. 00 
ice: SSI BD bins ,  o caw ape neee 50, 000, 000, 000 280. 00 
PRGER Cie tues Sie eds 8 ako oho ntbcccccyectwepeuhewees 25, 000, 000, 000 | 692.00 | 
(iermany Rye tS. rss 5 Sowiede a dbnaw ek dbncetou S80, 000, 000, 000 i 1, 180. 00 
Austria-Hungary .. Se TR he eee ne Bae 2 ere 40, 000, 000, 000 | SOU. OO 
United States....... 230, 000, 000, O00 2, 280. 00 

ANNUAL INCOME, 
COMER RB antisite cncidensgetianade' x $11, 650, 000, 000 $251.00 
i, Re ee ee eee 7,500, 000, 000: | 189. 00 
PURI tee eee Ti 6, 500, 000, 000 1.00 
FUE ss fSccsde cPeeC Conse cess 4,000, 000, 000 | 110.00 | 
dCiermany TL. es 10, 500, 000, 000° | 155. 00 
Austria-Hungary .........e...- 5, 500, 000,000 } 110. 09 
Ce obs 1a areinthewncs osx 37, O00, 000, O00 | 0. OO 
| 
DEBT. 

} Present deb P ipita 
‘ tid as ae a 1 ‘ i 

' 
GUD Me Ui aes tes eo eab ces loci sets vececdcees | $21,500,000, 000 £463. 00 
WURINS Pade ay nS PURI AS sn cwtie a wvkscocak sees 14, 950, 000, 000 377. OO 
| SNARE TREES ON Sm ee 15, 000, 000, 000 | 84, 00 
LL Se pts pe Fi cite 1 tip RA NE ia Ad 3, 600,000, 000 100. 00 
OPE Sa Wee a cot tk obese dacs cewntccee 2:6 oe eeree 17, 400, 000, 000 256. 00 
NORCO ERNE gts Bie res ails cc cece cceede’ 8, 000, 000, 000: | 160. 00 
United States, June 20, 1917. ........ a ee ee 3, 745, 357, 259 46. 00 

POPULATION 

Great nitiieie pants st 5. J. csi Eee ee _.. 46, 407, 000 
2, rr i a ae Sr Ma at 39, 700, 000 
ie ee ee er Meee FN Beara! © s. 178, 378, 800 
itatP 225i i fo othe ay a 36, 120, 118 
i 67, 810, 000 
AUER NI i ie rcs th mate Oe ee ee 


Ulises etre neers Aes te as SS ae 800 


_ These interesting figures were furnished me by Mr. Walter A. 
Coon, of Springfield, Mo., one of our live, wide-awake bankers 
and business men. He also conveys to me the gratifying infor- 
mation that the bank with which he is connected—the Union 
National—-had sent out requests for crop reports throughout 
southern Missouri and northern Arkansas, and that the replies 
received were uniform to the effect that the prospect for a 
bumper crop never was better. I am inclined to think that if 


we can pass the Lever food-control bill in the near future, so as 
to properly handle the foodstuff of this country, we will have 
quite sufficient not only to supply our own country and Army but 
I see one embarrassing situa- 


to take care of our allies as well. 


and promulgate such regulations as it shall deem wise in 
| with such guaranteed prices, and in particular governing condition 


the Government price, 


is going to fix the 


Whether this is the 
real reason that they do not buy the wheat or is only a pretense 
I do not know, but I am thoroughly convinced that not one 
moment of time should be lost in crystallizing that bill inte law 
so that the people in the country may know exactly what the 


situation is. I think the country ought to know that the delay 


in passing this bill can not be laid at the door of the Hor of 
Representatives. And I am also certain that the House con- 
ferees will do everything that they can in order to reach as 


early an agreement on the bill as possible 


Control of Food 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON, J. M. 6; SMITH, 
OF MICILIGAN 


In tne House or 


and Fuel. 


REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, August 8. 1917. 


Mr. Speaker, 1 am in full harmony 
The control of our food and fuel 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 
and accord with this bill. 


Is 


necessary under the crisis through which our country is now 
passing and while we are at war. It is as necessary that our 
Army be fed and supplied with food as it is that they be sup- 


plied with guns and ammunition, It is well that we give early 
und proper consideration to supplying our boys who are fight- 
ing the battles of their country in distant lands. A soldier can 
not fight without guns and ammunition. Neither ean he fight 
Without food. The purpose of this bill is to encourage the pro 
duction, conserve the supply, and control the distribution 
food and fuel. I find this in the title. I think the title 
also include to provide a penalty for hoarding and 
in food and fuel for purely speculative purposes. If 


ofr 
should 

gambling 
there ever 


was a time when it ought to be a crime to gamble in food 
products and fuel and the necessaries of life that time is now, 
|} when it is almost a physical impossibility to obtain coal for 


fuel and when the very life of our Nation may depend upon our 
food supply. 


It is inconceivable that anyone, from purely mercenary mo- 


tives, would be so unpatriotic as to curtail the supply for the 


purpose of increasing the price, and yet we read every day of 
manipulations and speculations in food and fuel. To-day 

hear of one young man holding carloads of feed on a siding 
a country town in Virginia for speculative purposes. We 

hundreds of carloads of coal on the sidetracks of many of our 
cities while the sheds of the retailers of the country are empty 
and the consumer is facing winter without even a 
obtaining a supply of coal to warm his home. 


we 
ir 


La 


prospect of 





The guaranty of $2 a bushel for wheat is intended to stimn- 
late production and induce farmers to plant a larger acre- 
age. With wheat selling to-day in the market at $2.40 per 
bushel and a great shortage in Europe, it must readily be seen 
that the Government takes no chances in guarantee the 
farmer $2 per bushel for his wheat. 

I herewith incorporate as a part of my remarks the provision 


of the law cuaranteeing the price of $2 a bushel as contained in 
the bill: 


Sec. 12. That whenever the President shall find that an emergency 
exists requiring stimulation of the production of wheat and that it 1s 
essential that the producers of wheat, produced within the United 
States, shall have the benefits of the guaranty provided for in this see 


tion, he is authorized, from time to time, seasonably and as far in ad 
vance of seeding time as practicable, to require the Board of Food 
Administration to determine and fix and to give public notice of what, 


under specified conditions, is a reasonable guaranteed price for wheat, 
in order to assure such producers a reasonable profit. Said board shall 
thereupon fix such guaranteed price for each of the official grain stand- 
ards for wheat as established under the United States grain standard 
act, approved August 11, 1916. It shall from time to time tablish 
connection 

of 
delivery and payment, and differences in price for the several standard 
grades in the principal primary markets of the United States, adopting 


No. 1 northern or its equivalent at the principal interior primary mat 
kets as the basis. Thereupon, the Government of the United States 
hereby guarantees every producer of wheat produced within the United 
States, that, upon compliances by him with the regulations pre ribed, 


he shall receive for any wheat produced in rellance upon this guaranty 


within the period, not exceeding 18 months, pre scribed in the notice, a 
price not less than the guaranteed price therefor as fixed pursuant to 
this section. In such regulations the Board of Food Administration, 


subject to the approval of the President, shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions upon which any such producer shall be entitled to the bene 
fits of such guaranty. The guaranteed prices for the several standard 
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2 ee ee ae aaa ae ‘ “i na inalaitatecbianteianianiastia a 
grad ‘ ot wheat from the passage of this act to the ist dey of Jey, fought because England impressed American citizens into 
919, sha v based upon No. northern or its equivalent ¢ nia: vw . i» . ’ ss sels Rial ee 
than $2 per bushel at the principal interior primary markets. This service, and unde rtook to destroy our shipping and deprive | 
guaranty shall not be dependent upon the action of the President or said | Of our rights on the high seas; as we did in the Mexican \\ 
board under the fess art of this section, but as booty — avestete. which was brought about because an American citizen was s| 
When the President finds that the importation into the United States i nine “4 : a . i errant 
of any wheat produced outside of the United States materially enhances on the Americ an side of the Rio Grande. W e certainly were : 
or is likely materially to enhance the liabilities of the United States much warranted in declaring war against Germany as we y 
under guaranties of prices chavetes ~~ one hw — eer and | in declaring war against Spain in 1898 for sinking the Unit: 
ascertains what rate of duty, added to the en existing rate o uty on ‘Statase the sch} fan cham OF sf weal ais mid@iane 
Wheat and to the value of wheat at the time of importation, would be | >tates battleship Maine, when 250 of our American soldiers «a: 
sufficient to bring the price thereof at which imported up to the price | Seamen were sent to the bottom of Habana Harbor. 

a oer art aye oe) to eo ees eee Se ae After the farmer has raised his crop of wheat there will | 
shall proclaim such facts, an¢ ereafter there shall be levied, c chant agents > aie: aad whe 
and paid upon wheat when imported, in addition to the then existing purchasing age nts throughout the country ready to take | 
rate of duty, the rate of duty so ascertained; but in no case shall any | Wheat off his hands at $2 per bushel, providing other purchs 
such rate o be a pucuee = wl oS do not pay more for it. The farmer is not under any obligai 

of the rate of duty upon wheat under any then existing tar aw 0 e ; tela tained 9; Sarg <r 
United States. For the purpose of making any guaranteed price effec- | tO Sell his wheat to the Government for $2 if he can get a his 
tive under this section, or whenever he deems it essential in order to | price for it. Of equal importance to the guaranty of $2 | 
wrote ( A 4 spovermsnens es the vat States ee een ene bushel is the storage and distribution of wheat. 

ment of its liabilities arising out of any guaranty under s section, the salen Congo eg = ae : ce : ey 
President is authorized also, in his discretion, to purchase any wheat The law is also aimed at hoarding and food gambling, au 
for which a guaranteed price shall oe fixed under this section, and to | herewith quote the provision of the bill, as follows: 

1i0ld, transport, or store it, or to sell, dispose of, and deliver the same - - es 
to any citizen of the United States or to any Government engaged in Sec. 4. That it is hereby made unlawful for any person willfully to 


war with any country with which the Government of the United States 
is or may be at war or to use the same as supplies for any department 
or agency of the Government of the United States. Any moneys received 
by the United States from or in connection with the sale or disposal of 
wheat under this section may, in the discretion of the President, be 
used as a revolving fund for further carrying out the purposes of this 
section. Any balance of such moneys not used as part of such revolv- 
ing fund shall be covered into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 

Here we have the guaranteed price only for the crop of 1918 
I believe it will have the effect of increasing the production espe- 
cially in the great wheat-producing sections of the Northwest, 
where the crop is planted by a single operation of ploughing, 
dragging, and seeding at one time; and of cutting, thrashing, 
and bagging at another. I do not think the guaranteeing of 
$2 a bushel will be a strong inducement to the farmers of 
Michigan to raise an abnormal crop. If the law had provided 
first aid to the farmer in putting in his crops, caring for them, 
and harvesting them, then I believe it would have been of a more 
practical benefit to the farmer than the guaraaty of $2 a bushel 
for wheat that sold as high as $3.25 a bushel within the last 
six months. 

If we are to render practical aid to the farmer, let us help him 
to plant and harvest his crop. The fixing of a minimum price 
will readily result in that also being the maximum price. It 
has been proposed that all the allied powers of Europe and 
the United States agree upon a single purchasing agent to buy 
wheat and supplies. This will result in destroying competition, 
and the price will be determined by such purchasing agent, since 
we always have a surplus of wheat for exportation. 

If the price of wheat is fixed arbitrarily, why not the price 
of barley, rye, oats, corn, and other nonperishable grain? If 
the price of grain is guaranteed, why not the price of all com- 
modities? Also, the price of labor, which is the foundation of 
production? Then if the wholesale prices are fixed by law, 
why not the retail prices? Here we would have a discrimi- 
nation and an indefinite field in which to work. 

sut we are at war and we must win. We must produce and 
conserve our food supply. That must be seen at a glance. The 
war has already cost us billions of dollars in money, and we 
are all for victory at any price. It will be worth the cost. The 
President is the Commander in Chief of our Army and Navy, 
and let us stand by him and win. Taking up arms in open 
revolt against our Government will result in some hangings 
sooner or later, and then we will be united and in harmony 
for the prosecution of the war. If it is not aid and comfort to 
the enemy to buy ammunition and take up arms to resist the 
draft and defy the law, then what is treason? 

Aiding ii the planting and harvesting of crops would be of 
more direct benefit to the farmer than the guaranteeing of the 
prices. It will not materially benefit the farmer to guarantee 
him «a price for his crop if he can not raise it. Last year there 
were 40,000,000 acres of land planted to wheat in the United 
States. It is estimated that 35 per cent of this crop, or 14,- 
000,000 acres, was destroyed by cold and unseasonable weather. 
The uncertainty of weather and ravages of insects are discour- 
aging features in farming. 

We are now fighting the greatest war of the ages. I think a 
mistake is made by some in thinking that it is the war of 
England or the war of France, Italy, or Russia, and not our war. 
In this they are wrong. Whatever the motive, or whatever the 
incentive, cause, or purpose of the war, and whether or not we 
were justified in declaring war, are now questions aside the 
issue. I, for one, firmly believe that we were not only warranted 
in declaring war, but that Germany forced this war upon us. 
I believe that we are how fighting for our liberty and our rights 
as firmly as we did in the War of the Revolution, when we 
gained our independence; as we did in the War of 1812, when we 





destroy any necessaries for the purpose of enhancing the price o1 
stricting the supply thereof: knowingly to commit waste or will! 

to permit preventable deterioration of any necessaries in or in « 

tion with their production, manufacture, or distribution; to hoard 
defined in section 6 of this act, any necessaries; to monopolize o; 
tempt to monopolize, either locally or generally, any necessari to 
engage in any discriminatory and unfair, or any deceptive or wast! 
practice or device, or to make any unjust or unreasonable rat 
charge, in handling or dealing in or with any necessaries; to cons; 
combine, agree, or arrange with any other person, (a) to limit { 
facilities for er producing, harvesting, manufacturing, 
plying, storing, or dealing in any necessaries; (b) to restrict the supply 
of any necessaries; (c) to restrict distribution of any necessaries i 
willfully to prevent, limit, or lessen the manufacture or productio: 
any necessaries in order to enhance the price thereof; or (e) to exact 
excessive prices for any necessaries. Any person who violates any o! 
the provisions of this section shall be deemed guilty of a misdeny 
and, upon conviction thereof, shall be fined in a sum not ex 
$10,000, or by imprisonment not exceeding two years, or both. 


The country is in no mood for manipulation of prices of 
food and fuel by gamblers, and now that the President has au- 
thority to act in the premises, and the machinery has been 
provided, this feature of Government control will be watched 
with great interest. 

Section 22 of the bill provides: 


Sec. 22. That it is necessary and proper, in order to execute | 
powers of Congress to raise and support armies, provide and maintain 
the Navy, and properly and efficiently provide for the common defense, 
that the Fresident of the United States shall be, and he is hereby, a 
thorized and empowered, whenever and wherever in his judgment 
essary for the efficient a of the war, to fix the price of « 
and coke, wherever and whenever sold, either by producer or dea 
to establish rules for the regulation of and to regulate the method 
sale, transportation, distribution, apportionment, or storage t! 
among merchants and consumers, domestic or foreign; said aut! 
and power may be exercised by him in each case through the agen 
of the Irederal Trade Commission, during the war and for a pe of 
one year thereafter, or for such part of said time as in his judgment 


may be necessary. 
No one is in fayor of gambling in the necessities of life, and 


the bumper crop this year entitles the people to reasonable 
prices, and under the stress of war no other kind of prices 
ought to prevail. 

The Congress has not sufficiently considered the questi: 
fuel supply. Coal has been the one commodity of extreme s) 
lation, which resulted in many districts throughout the nh 
ern section of our country shivering last winter. Where f 
stored on the siding in any town an unreasonable lenet) 
time, it would not be a base violation of law if the people o! | 
community would confiscate the coal for their own use ani re- 
spond in damages to the owner. This course might be pursue 
with impunity sooner than to shiver with the cold where the 
supply of fuel is at hand. After this winter we shall sce t 
breaking up of high prices of coal, not only under this bill, but 
the public will demand it. There is a superabundance of con! 11 
nearly every State in the Union, and if the abuses contiue 
the Government will take control of the mines and oper:te 
them and see to the distribution of this important commov'ty 
and necessity of the people. The Governments of Eng! 
France, Germany, and Russia now operate the coal mines. 

I am not in thorough harmony with the doctrine of Gov 
ment ownership. But the Government controls the Post ©! 
and means of communication. It controls to a certain ex! 
the operation of our railroads. The operation of our mines : 
the distribution of coal will be a matter for consideration in | 
near future if the operation of this bill does not destroy spe '! 
lation in coal and furnish a necessary supply for the public. 

The war has brought about many great changes. We have "° 
enacted much of our former legislation. We must adjust °!! 
our business to the purpose in hand of winning the war int)’ 
shortest possible period, and, like our forefathers, rededic: le 
ourselves, our fortunes, and oyr sacred honor anew for 0! 
independence and liberty. 
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The Revenue Bill. 





SPEECH 


OF 


HON. LINCOLN DIXON, 


OF INDIANA, 
In tHE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, May 11, 1917. 


The House in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
had under consideration the bill ¢(H. R. 4280) to provide revenue to 
defray war expenses, and for other purposes. 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Chairman, this bill now under considera- 
tion, to provide revenue to defray war expenses, is the largest 
tax measure ever presented to any Congress. It is strictly a 
war measure, to raise by taxation a portion of the money neces- 
cary for the use of the Government in the vigorous prosecution 
of the war. Whatever differences of opinion may have existed 
among our people prior to the war, happily we are united for 
its suecessful prosecution. We are not responsible for war; it 
was not of our choosing, but was foreed upon us by Germany, 
and we have authorized and directed the President to employ 
the entire naval and military forces of the United States and the 
resourees of the Government to carry om that war, and we have 
pledged all the resources of the country to bring the conflict to 
a suceessful termination. We have authorized the issuance of 
bonds to the amount of $5,000,000,000 and certificates of indebted- 
ness of $2,000,000,000. Of the amount realized from the sale 
of bonds, $8,000,000,000 is to be loaned to the countries now en- 
gaged in war against Germany, in order that they may have the 
means to prosecute the war against Germany in a more efficient 
and effective manner, 

There was neither delay nor hesitation in the prompt pas- 
sage of that measure. There was not a single vote against it. 
That extension of credit to the allies was at the time the most 
effective blow against Germany that our country could then 
inflict. Their necessities were great, they needed money and sup- 
plies, and we furnished the one and the means of securing the 
other, The question as to the soldiers for this war has been 
settled, and every man needed will be furnished, and the manner 
of their selection, recommended by those having special knowl- 
edge of this subject, has been agreed to by this House. The men 
to serve as soldiers will be conscripted, the money with which 
to furnish them with the needed and necessary supplies will be 
conscripted by this bill. The soldiers who carry our banners 
to triumph and victory through dangers, hardships, privations, 
and sufferings will offer on the altar of their country their lives 
as a sacrifice. How small in comparison the sacrifice to be made 
by those whose wealth and money alone will be taken by this 
bill. The sacrifice by the soldiers can not be calculated and can 
never be measured by a money standard. MNeney is the cheapest 
and smallest part of the cost of war, immense as the expendi- 
tures must be; the real cost is the lives and sufferings of the 
men, 

Protests innumerable, and it seemed almost continuously, have 
heen made by the interests affected by this bill, a plea that the 
sacrifice of profits be made by others better able to stand them, 
i would not voluntarily destroy any legitimate American industry 
or unnecessarily curtail its business or profits, but in time of war 
men must be satisfied and content with less personal gain for the 
general good and to properly support the Government. 

The war expenditures for the remainder of this year and for 
the next year are estimated to be about $3,800,000,000. A bond 
issue Of $2,000,000,000 has already been authorized to provide 
that amount of money to finance the war, and we have been 
asked to furnish the balance by taxation, and this bill is pre- 
ented in response to that request. It is proper and fair that the 
people pay an equitable portion of the war expenses by taxation 
and the balance from the proceeds of bonds. This is better for 
the people and also for the Government. The sum raised by this 
bill, if provided for by bonds at 34 per cent, would be an addi- 
tonal charge of $63,000,000 in interest each year. No definite 
ind fixed rule can be established as to what proportion of the 
money to carry on the war should be raised by taxation ; too many 
\lestions will be suggested that naturally affect it. Every bond 
sssue to the extent of the interest thereon increases the necessary 
cost of government the following year. The $3,000,000,000 bond 
issue for the allies and the $2,000,000,000 bond issue for our own 
se will carry an annual interest charge of $175,000,000. Eng- 
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land’s war interest is now over $700,000,000 annually, while Ger- 
many’s interest account is as great. The total amount borrowed 
by the European countries now in this war is about $60,000,- 
000,000, and the interest is not less than $8,000.000.000 annually. 

This bill furnishes the full amount requested. The amount is 
large, indeed appalling, in fact more than three-fourths of the 
total indebtedness of this Nation at the close of the Civil War, 
and that, too, to be raised ina singie ear. But the wealth of the 
eountry is enormous, estimated to be at least $250,000,000,000, 
and the patriotism of our people equally great, and this 
gives ample assurance of a loyal response to this demand for 
contributions te the country’s Treasury. 

The taxes levied by this bill are large, the aggregate amount 
enormous; the demands upon the industries and wealth are 
heavy, but necessity demands it; the vigorous prosecution of the 
war compels it, and we believe the patriotism and judgnrent of 
our people will approve it. It may be a heavy burden on some 
people and on some industries. We sought to make it equitable 
and fair, even if burdensome and large. We believe these taxes 
can be paid without injury to any American industry, American 
business, or American labor. The burdens were made as light 
as necessity would permit. No member of this committee is 
pleased with every item in the bill; it is not what any single mem- 
ber would prefer and it does not express the individual judg- 
ment of a single member. Personally I was very much opposed 
to certain provisions and especially the 10 per cent custom duties, 
but each member has merged his individual judgment into the 
judgment of a majority of the committee and as a completed 
measure has accepted it as an expression of the composite opin- 
ion of the membership. I shall vote for the bill. The Treasury 
needs the money, the Army needs the equipment and supplies, 
and duty in this hour of stress and war demand the prompt fur- 
nishing of these necessities. It is a time for active and prompt 
action and is the best evidence of our determination to supply 
every dollar needed in this war. We can not hesitate or delay, 
but must do all we can to bring this war to a suecessful end. 
Our part, at this time, is to see that the Government’s needs are 
promptly supplied. I shall vote for every dollar needed in this 
war. 

This bill levies taxes upon all our people. 
indirectly every man must respond. 

The first subject mentioned in this bill will be aecepted by all 
as a just and proper object of taxation—that of incomes. The 
income tax provided for in this bill is in addition to the taxes 
levied by the present law. This tax is surely a measure of jus- 
tice. It taxes every individual fortunate enough to have an in- 
come embraced within its provisions. It taxes every individual 
in proportion to his ability to pay—in proportion to his income. 
It may be said the rates are excessive upon large incomes. In 
time of war when the Government must have money the rates 
are not unreasonable. England collects nearly a billion dollars 
from an income tax, and her total taxes are $60 per capita while 
ours after the passage of this bill will be but $33 per capita. 
Our present income-tax rates and the additional rates proposed 
in this bill are as follows: 


Either directy or 


Exemptions: 
lo single persoms......--- ; ‘ ; } $3,000 | $1,909 
fo married persons and heads of families | 1, 000 | 2,000 


Normal tax on entire income over exemption per e ‘ , 
Supertaxes on income bet ween— 


| 

I. 2s tenaceschecksceseudocaneass aes lo None 1 
$7 500 and $10,000. ..........-..- senmincaaadees --+---do None 2 
$10,000 and $12,500... 2.2.22. eee nee e eee eeceeeeeee do None. | ; 
SIF FOO Gt SIS,GOD. . .< ccccvccccccccccvccacescoeces ...do None 4 
SEEOOD a SID OOD. < ccccccvcccsdccdoeccsccescences do } None. 5 
$20,000 and $40,000. .... ccccccccccccccccrcccccccescs do } 1 j 6 
$40,000 and $60,000... . .ccccccccccccccccccccoocccccess do 2 % 
GERGUD atid GOOD. ..... cccccscccedcctsccsccsccoccoes do } 3 11 
SED DADE SIO ona cccccenedscscseseeniéesdaces COs act A 14 
EE a ee do — 5 17 
SD I «cc bucedeuanddecndccgschoceecens do 6 2) 
SERGIO CIE vec dancictwwcdecicscsccconucceds do 7 24 

260,000 anid $200,000. ... .cccccccnccccccccccccccccccsee do s 27 
$900,000 anid SIG BOO. «cc nccccncccccssscccascancccees do 9 i) 
Sr Se oboe 0c kidccusccssccescccceas ee 10 $ 
CB BUGIS OIE Ge indies s occcnccccscssccccccecscs do.... 11} ‘3 
$1 500. GOO and BF BOO DOD. oon cccccadccossecccscccess dg... 12 | ‘3 
Over FEIN in cccciscnescacesccsecesoce dchnning ian do | 13 | 5 
The following table shows the income tax collected upon 


specified net incomes of married persons under the existing law 
and also under the rates preposed in this bill together with the 
total of said taxes and the per cent of said total tax of the said 
net incomes. ’ 
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Income tax collected upon specificd net incomes of married persons at 
the new proposed rates. 
! 
| Present law. Additional war tax. Total tax. 
Income of— | Per Per | Per 
| Total tax. | oo - Total tax. —_ g Amount. — 
|income. income. fncome 
Scala eil S- siete Sag aL lgnlllle aS 
SOE nc cca puenenn SS ces wicca eS ssh stress Re aan | Lee 
Pcs ckeeetsinonioass hb oussediendh<s<he lived abba ces bees betes anes 
See asnnseciiineds ilo niitnaadal is $40} 1.00 | $40 | 1.00 
$5,000.......cececceee | $20} 0.40} 60 1. 20 | 80 1. 60 
Pe 592 <ebavesinens 6) | - 86 | 120 1.71 180 2. 57 
SI canvteniaincaiec 120) 1.20 35) 2.35 355| 3.55 
Pees vacassasnne ac 160} 1.33 335 2.79 | 495 4.12 
SN iesisccsdupaesa 220 1.47 510 3. 40 | 730 4. 87 
OOS 35's dss anexte | 320 1. 60 860 4.30 | 1,180 5.90 
De tcrsawsenen se 620 2. 07 1, 660 5.53 2, 280 7.600 
i ean es | 1,320 2. 64 3,460 6.92 4,780 9. 56 
$75,009. 2,470 3.29 6,410 8.55 8, 880 11.84 
$100,000 3,920 3. 92 10,260 | 10.26 14,180 14.18 
$150,000 7,420 4.95 19,760 | 13.17 27, 180 18.12 
$200,000 11,420 5.71 30, 760 | 15.38 42,180 21.09 
250,000 15, 920 6.37 43, 760 7.50 59, 680 23. 87 
$300,000. . 20, 920 6.97 58,260 | 19.42 79, 180 26. 39 
£400,000 31,920 7.98 90, 260 | 22.57 122, 180 30. 55 
£500,000 42,920 8.58 122,260 | 24.45 165, 180 33. 03 
£600,000 54, 920 9.15 157,260 | 26.21 212, 180 35. 36 
$700,000... 2. 66, 920 9.56 192,260 | 27.47 259, 180 37.03 
$800,009 78, 920 9. 86 227,260 | 28.41 306, 180 38. 27 
$000,000 90,920 | 10.10 262,269 | 29.14 353, 180 39. 24 
S1,000, 000... cvccces 102,920 | 10.29 297,260 | 29. 7: 400, 180 40. 02 
$10,000,000.........-. 1,437,920 | 14.38] 3,447,260] 34.47] 4,885,180] 48.85 
$30,000,000 .:......... 4,437,920} 14.79 | 10,447,260 | 34.82 | 14,885,180 49. 62 
$100,000,000.......00. 14, 937,92) | 14.9% | 34,947,260 | 34.95 | 49,885,180 | 49.89 





The excess-profits tax is now 8 per cent upon the net income 
of each corporation or partnership after deducting $5,000 and 
an amount equivalent to 8 per cent of the actual capital invested. 
This bill proposes an additional tax equivalent to 8 per cent 
of the net income of corporations and partnerships determined 
in the above manner, and this tax will yield an additional 
$200,000,000. England has an excess-profits tax of 50 per cent, 
but her manner of arriving at the excess profit is entirely dif- 
ferent from ours. 

The excess-profits tax of England is based upon the amount 
by which the net income for the taxable year exceeds by more 
than £200 the average amount of net income for the prewar 
period. The net income for the prewar period is “ the amount 
of the profit arising from the trade or business on the average 
of anv two of the three last prewar trade years, to be selected by 
the taxpayer.” England, I understand, has increased her excess- 
profits tax. Most of the countries now at war collect a portion 
of their revenues from this source. A deduction of $5,000 is 
not ® Invge amount, nor does it represent a large per cent in the 
case of the larger corporations, but for corporations of $100,000 
and less it is a very liberal deduction. In a corporation of 
$100,000 the exemption of $5,000 and 8 per cent guarantees a 
net profit of 18 per cent before the assessment of the excess- 
profits tax. The exemption of an amount equivalent to 8 per 
cent of the actual capital invested is surely fair and just. 
Reasonable profit during the war should be acceptable to our 
people; in fact, they should be content with it and willing to 
assist the Government in this time of war by contributing to 
its ‘Treasury even more than the amount required by this bill. 
Our business men are contributing to the expenses of our war 
a very much smaller proportion of their incomes and their profit 
than are the citizens of any of the other countries engaged in 
this war. It is estimated that the additional tax provided in 
this bill will yield during the period of a year $200,000,000. 

The tax on distilled spirits has been doubled; an additional 
tax of $1.10 per gallon is provided in this bill, making a total 
tax of $2.20 per gallon, The tax on wines has been doubled, 
except as to wines containing less than 14 per cent alcohol, upon 
which an additional tax of 2 cents is proposed, making a total 
tax of 6 cents per gallon, A new ‘tax is also provided for, a 
15 cents per gallon tax on rectified spirits, The additional tax 
upon these distilled spirits and fermented liquors and wines 
amounts to $151,000,000. An estimate transmitted on May 7 
from Secretary McAdoo of the receipts during the fiscal year 
1917 from distilled spirits, including wines and special taxes, 
was $183,000,000, and for fermented liquors, including special 
taxes, $94,500,000; total from these sources, $277,500,000. 
Based upon this estimate for this year and the estimate under 
this bill the total revenue from these sources would be $428,- 
500,000. 

On cigars, tobacco, and manufactures thereof the increased 
revenue under this bill will amount to $68,200,000. The esti- 
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mated revenue this year from these sources, including 
taxes, is estimated at $100,000,000, making in all from 
sources $168,200,000. 

We have levied taxes upon the soft drinks, small in » 
yet in the aggregate amounting to a revenue of $20,000,000) 
We have provided for a tax equivalent to 3 per cent 
amount paid for the transportation by rail or water of )) 
consigned by freight and an amount equivalent to 10 }) 
of the amount paid for the transportation of property by 

companies. 

We have also levied a tax equivalent to 10 per cent 
amount paid for passenger transportation by rail or wat, 
a similar tax on tickets for parlor cars and sleeping 
tax on transportation of oil by pipe lines; a tax of 5 yy 
of the amount paid for electric power for domestic use, 1 < 
tax upon amount paid for light and heat and telephone s : 

We have placed a tax of 5 cents on every telegraph 1 ee 
and telephone message when a charge of 15 cents is mad 

There is also a tax on advertising, except in newsp:) 
periodicals, and the reenactment of the Spanish War t; 
surance. The taxes estimated for these different iten 
follows: 


Title III: 
epee be EE eG Lf ) 
Rectified spirits 10, O00 
RS EEE ee 37, 500, 000 
EN ethics ny sedtaectth sapahdies oovinaes adit bie dcetnahon Dleseanab anes saiiten ico 6, 000, 000 
pee TIRED, WN, QC. bn sein can cane nndoncemenne 

Title IV: 

NN cable race shinee ihs cise daca aos apasdinavon sebsedalbapatacaay ih ines 
Cigarettes 


Cigarette papers afd tuhes.....2 6. nck. .- 
Title V: 
Transportation— 
a a al alla det a bie dak eats ged 
i 
a ee 
en MS od as al eindanaebordeiae } 
ee Eee FOU, OOO 
Electric tights, gas, domestic power, and telephone 
Sy , SE ae 245 i 4 RR ET ES SE ‘ 
Telegraph and telephone messages___..--.-.---_-- 7, O00, 
i il ial atin hie ciel kn eal tl ape tintin aimee ati 7, O00 
SO sal cca. te te iad ae eee in piaemepcicpicen nl a tacenideuh tg. ia aes sh Ss 9, OVO, OU0 


This bill also provides, under Title VI, for a wa 
manufacturers. This is a tax upon certain articles that 
garded in a great measure as luxuries, or at least articles | 
are considered by the large majority of the people as not inc! 
under the title of necessities. While proprietary medi: 
not luxuries, and to a very large extent are purchased }y\ | 
of limited means, yet it is believed that the small tax iny 
ean be divided by the manufacturer and dealer, wit! 
creased cost to the consumer. These medicines hay 
retail price that secures a very good profit to both. ‘| 
prietors did not complain so much as to the tax as to the 
inconvenience of the use of stamps. The other taxc- 
passed on to the consumer, who will know when he pa) 
tax will be included in the price. Many, if not all, the: 
turers producing these articles have insisted that their | s 
would be ruined. Ihave no intention to question their s 
but I do not believe that any purchaser of any arti 
this title will refuse te purchase by reason of this «a 
cost. I have no doubt that there will be a curtailmen' 
chases by reason of the war and the necessity of ext 
tion in expenditures. This committee would not kno 
jure or cripple the business of any manufacturer, !1! 
people must be willing to contribute their share towa 
the enormous expenses of this war. 

We have reenacted the stamp taxes imposed in the 
War tax of 1898 and also in the act of October 22, 11! 
were repealed September 8, 1916. Slight changes are ! 

a few of the rates, and a few new features are includ 
bill. The Treasury Department estimates that we w! 
about $33,000,000 from these taxes, — 

Under Title IX is included the war estate tax. The pr 
vides for additional taxes to those now imposed under ¢s's'!!= 
law upon the transfer of the net estate of every dece:s: 
estate under the present law is determined by deduc' , 
penses of administration, debts, and lawful charges a 
exemption of $50,000. Under this bill the estate will be | 
to an exemption of but $25,000. If this bill becomes «| ! 
estate tax will be as follows: 


Exceeding $25,000 and not exceeding $50,000__------------- ‘ 
Exceeding $50,000 and not exceeding $150,000_~------------ : 
Exceeding $150,000 and not exceeding $250,000_~---------- - 
Exceeding $250,000 and not exceeding $450,000__~---------- 10 
Exceeding $450,000 and not exceeding $1,000,000------------ 





Per cent. 


Exceeding $1,000,000 and not exceeding $2,000,000_ eons 12 
Exceeding $2,000,000 and not exceeding $3,000,000_____-_- a 3 14 
Fxceeding $3,000,000 and not exceeding $4,000,000 E 16 
Exceeding $4,000,000 and net exceeding $5,000,000 cee 18 
Exceeding $5,000,000 and not exceeding $8,000,000__..__. _____- a we 
ixeceeding $8,000,000 an:l not exceeding $11,000,000 one nn | ae 
Exceeding $11,000,000 and not exceeding $35,.000,000............ 2% 
Exceeding $15,000,000 — Se etcetera Re ees oa 


The next title provides for the levy of a customs duty of 10 
per cent ad valorem upon all articles now free of duty im- 
ported inte the United States from any foreign country. It 
urther provides for the imposition of a duty of 10 per cent ad 
valorem in addition to any duty now imposed by law upon ar- 
icles now dutiable when imported into the United States. This 
tax is eonceded to be neither equitable nor scientific by those 
responsible for its insertion in this bill. I did not suppert it 

committee and regret its presence in this bill, but as part 
of this bill agreed to by the whole committee I will not hesitate 
to support it. 

We have also inereased the postal rates of the first and sec- 
ond class mail. On first-class mail the postage was increased 
30 per cent, requiring a 3-cent stamp where a 2-cent stamp is 
now used: Crop letters will require a 2-cent stamp, and postal 
cards will require an additional 1-cent stamp. These increases 
on first-class mail matter will secure an estimated additional 
revenue of $70,000,000. The postal rates for second-class mail 
matter is based on the parcel-post zone system and will yield an 
additional $19,000,000 revenue. While the increase of the post- 
age rates of first-class mail matter is very large, there has been 
but little complaint from the persons who will pay this $70,- 
000,000 inerease. The people who are asked to pay the addt- 
tional $19,000,000 on second-class mail have been very insistent 
that a wrong is being done them, an injury is being inflicted, 
an unfair discrimination is being imposed upon them, and ruin 
aid bankruptcy are to follow the enactment of these provisions 
info law. No one desires such results. The Government offi- 
cials say that we lose $89,000,000 yearly in carrying and de- 
livering second-class mail, and that publishers systematically 
use the express and freight when cheaper and load the mail 
when it is cheaper for them than by express. Of course, that 
is 4 business proposition, and reduction of expenses means in- 
crease of profits. When the magazines and periodicals are full 
of paid advertising and the business is one for profit, it is hard 
to realize their attitude when they are only required under this 
bill to reduee the Government’s loss for carrying those maga- 
zines by less than one-fourth, and the Government still con- 
tribute from its Treasury, from the money raised by taxation, 
the sum of $70,000,000. 

The committee has given this measure careful consideration 
aml study. It furnishes the revenue asked by the Government. 
The money to be raised by its provisions is needed. We haye 
pledged the resources of the country to bring the conflict to a 
snecessful termination, and we must furnish every dollar needed 
to accomplish that result. Our duty is to see that the country’s 
needs and requirements are promptly supplied. 


Dehydration. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HULBERT, 


MURRAY 


OF NEW YORK, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 
Friday, August 3, 1917. 


Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Speaker, under permission granted me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp I desire to insert the fol- 
lowing artieles on the subject of dehydration : 

[From the New York Sun, June 24, 1917.] 


liow To Save To-Day’s PLENTY AGAINST To-Morrow’s WantT—Deny- 
DRATING THE MopERN Maeic or Economy THAT WILL HELP TO SOLVE 
rHE Foop SnHorraceE ProrLemM—Way Must Be Founp To CoNSERVE 
OVERABUNDANCE OF PERISHABLES RAISED BY VOLUNTEER FARM ARMY. 


; Farmers the country over have planted millions of acres more than 
'cretofore in order to do their war-time bit. Amateur husbandmen 
have rallied to the call of the Department of Agriculture, and to-day 
there are at least 2,000,000 town gardens and prospectively fruitful 
back yards under cultivation. 

Seedsmen and nurserymen have had a bumper season of prosperity, 
and all of this activity is bound to swell enormously the productiveness 
of the soil. Indeed, it is probably not an exaggeration to say that the 


ra is going to yield many times its accustomed volume of food- 


Instead of the shortage so frequently prophesied, there is reason to 
believe that the markets will be eluted, and unless a movement is 


initiated te induce wholesale conservation there will follow inevitably 
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a tremendous wastage. Much of this will be the 


esult of the perish- 
able nature of a great deal of the vegetables now 


’ ; zrowing. ‘These are 

inherently short lived after gathering. and because of this ceharaeter- 

tic must be disposed of or consumed quickly if they are to be utilized 
at all. 

In normal times there is a big wastage in what are commonl allied 
green stuffs. A very considerable percentage of this produce never 
leaves the farm. The two dominating reasons for this are tray porta- 
tion difficulties at a time when everybody wants to reach the market 
and the uncertainty as to the direction in which es a pr table 
demand. : 

Then the commercial standards of the commission merchant and the 
retailer are such that the farmer knows that he can dispose of or his 
best, and his seconds do not net him a return unless there is a canning 
factory near by. Seconds do not necessarily meun «defective ¢ 
wholesome products, and often these vegetable are pl fed te heg 
and cattle. This minimizes the loss, to be sure, but it ce net «or 


pensate the farmer for the outlay and labor ineurred in raising then 

We have got to use substantially all that the soil yields if we are to 
make the most of the present agricultural activity, for, besid ceding 
ourselves, the Government has virtually promised our allies that we 
will make up the deficiencies of their own acres. There must be no 
wastage, and this can be achieved only if we preserve in some way the 
excess of our fields so that months hence these products will be ayail 
able for consumption. This has been made quite clear by David Frank- 
lin Houston, Neeretary of the United States Department of Agri 
According to this authority: 

‘Some of the most conspicuous crop wastes occur with fruits and 
vegetables, of which in normal years larger quantities usually are crown 
than the producers can market profitably. Frequently these losses are 
due indirectly to disease and insect injury, which lower their market 
value without reducing their food value materially if they can be uti- 
lized promptly by drying, canning, and other preservative methods.” 


uiture, 


OBSTACLES TO CANNING, 


It is a matter of common knowledge that nowhere else in the world 
is the canning of foodstuffs carried on upon a seale similar to that of 
the industry in the United States. tut cans call first for plenty of 
tin plate, and our overworked steel plants and the war-time nuses for 
tin have cut into the aceustomed supply of this needed material. 

Not long ago the Department of Agriculture announced that 
cans there are but 3,000,000,000 in sight in this country.” This stock 
is far too short to meet the demands of the great commercial canneries. 
Of course every domestic wise person will promtly ask, Why not use 
glass containers? 

Glass jars and the like would answer admirably for many preservative 
purposes. In normal times the housewife would be quite content with 
these and probably experience little trouble in getting all of the jars 
and glasses she desired, but to-day there is a shortage, and the con 
tainers of this sort now on the market have advanced more than 25 
per cent in price. ‘This at once adds heavily to the possible cost of 
fruits and vegetables so preserved, but there is still anoles factor that 
enters into the matter of expense and also the efficiency of this method 
of conservation. 

It is indispensable, to insure keeping qualities, that the container 
shall be hermetically sealed, and to make certain of this rubber rings 
or gaskets are generally essential. The war-time uses of rubber have 
sent this material soaring, and wherever rubber can be dispensed with 
it is in the direction of economy to do so. How, then, with all of 
these handicaps, will it be possible to put up perishable feodstuffs so 
that any surplusage may be saved to protect us against a shortage 
during the months to come? 

We have got to go back to first principles and bring up to date pra: 
tices in vogue many centuries ago. In brief, drying processes of one 
sort or another are the means by which it will be practicable to save mil 
lions of dollars worth of foodstuffs and effectually to preserve them for 
future consumption. This means that most of the water contained in 
fruits and vegetables, the very element that adds so much to their sue 
culence and juiciness, must be extracted in order to arrest these cheml 
cal actions and processes of decay which speedily transform the whole- 
some into the unpalatable and polsonons. 

Mr. Houston has suggested that drying be resorted to for the preser- 
vation of soup stock of vegetables, such as carrots, potatoes, and celery, 
as well as the conservation of surplus sweet corn. In facet, this is only 
a limited list of the perishable farm products that can be conserved by 
desiceation, 


of tin 


WATER IN PRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


But in order that the layman may realize something of what this in 
volves it might be well to show how large a part water plays in some 
staple fruits and vegetables. Let us tabulate these for easier references 


Water content, 


per nt. 
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The housewife pays for all of this water at exactly the same rate per 
pound as she does for the food content. Furthermore, the nutritive 
value of dried fruits and vegetables increases directly as the percentage 
of water diminishes. Plainly we are dietary spendthrifts when we 
insist upon fresh produce, and it is evident that we can effect a very 
handsome saving if we will content ourselves in the cold seasons with 
dehydrated products. 

To the average person the suggestion of dried foodstuffs instin« tively 
carries the mind back to the dried apple of childhood, a brownish 
product that had a way of getting moldy and sour often before it could 
be made into sauce and flat-iasting pies. Deterioration was the con 
sequence of imperfect desiceation. Science came along and worked a 
seeming miracle when it achieved the so-called evaporated apple and 
made it possible for the housekecper to provide pies that came meagur- 
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ably closer to the flavor of the fresh fruit. Even so, the run of cvapo- 
rated apples fall far short of their natural rivals, and most of us have 
resigned ourselves to the seemingly inevitable. 

It will therefore surprise most people to learn that it is now possible 
to dry apples, other fruits, and vegetables of many kinds so that they 
may be preserved for future use and yet retain the full flavor and that 
freshness of taste peculiar to the newly gathered. Not only that, but 
the so-called fresh dried crop of orchard and field will keep better and 
far ionger than the average dried commodities at present on the market. 

The trouble with most dried foodstuffs 1s that they are anything but 
dried as the term is properly understood, 
contain 41 per cent of water, the dried apples of commerce have 28.1 
per cent of water, and dried dates and figs have respectively a water 
content of 13.8 and 18.8 per cent. These figures 1 ae just why these 
commodities must be sold quickly and used promptly in order to avoid 
spoiling. 

Mold is one of the things that must 
in pantry and storeroom. 
micro-organisms that attack and injure foodstuffs, 
lished by investigators that minute bodies of this sort need at least 
25 per cent of moisture in which to live and to multiply their destruc- 
tive kind. 

They thrive best when with this moisture they have a temperature 
ranging between 80° and 95° I’. This makes it clear why the ice box 
looms conspicuously in every well-regulated household, especially 
in warm weather, 
the moisture would 
small, living things. 


be guarded against continually 


sO 


otherwise offer for the breeding of these hurtful 


GERMAN DRYING FACTORIES, 

None of this is news to the bacteriologist, and drying as a preserving 
process is nearly as old as the hills. Even so, it has been only within a 
comparatively short span of years that desiccation has been carried 
forward upon really scientific lines, and the present day accomplish- 
ments are the result of a vast deal of experimental research. 

Successful drying is something more than the application of heat. 
If the increased: temperature is not employed properly, one might as 
well say judiciously, dehydrating may be effected only superficially, and 
beneath a desiccated exterior there may remain a menacing amount of 
moisture which at certain temperatures will induce fermentation and 
ihe spoiling of the product. 

Until very lately German drying factories have led the world, and 
their manner of keeping fruits and vegetables was supposed to be the 
very acme of the art; such was the reward of Teuton patience and 


persistent investigation. But the Germans by their very processes 
tacitly admitted that they had not completely solved the problem. 
They attained dehydration at the expense of palatability. For in- 


stance, in the cases of desiccated vegetables they first 
fore they dried them. In this way the part-way cooking brought about 
certain chemical changes that served to arrest or to prevent subsequent 
fermentation. ‘This parbolling necessarily extracted some of the flavor. 
So treated the farm produce was then put through the drying appa- 
ratus, and when withdrawn was packed in suitable containers and 
could be kept for months, 

To prepare these desiccated products for the table it is necessary to 
cook them again, and this second boiling robs them of just so much more 
of their flavor. No wonder they are flat in taste and need a lot of 
seasoning. True, they are nourishing to a degree, but they can in no- 
wise be likened to fresh yegetables. 

Notwithstanding these drawbacks the Germans have found it economi- 
cally well worth their while to establish ee Plants all over the 
Empire. Some idea of the magnitude of this business can be gathered 
from the fact that just before the outbreak of the war more than 500,000 
tons of potatoes were desiccated in the fatherland, and at that time 
there were fully 425 factories of this kind in Germany. 

In addition enormous quantities of other vegetables were similarly 
dried. Since August, 1914, hundreds of other plants have been organ- 
ized so that temporary surplussage of products, especially in the large 
cities, might be conserved and held there for the well-nigh certain 
days of shortage. 

The Germans have carried this method of preserving still further, 


Tor instance, dried apricots | 
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sold at a price below the normal market charges for the fresh pr 
in season, In this way immense quantities of foodstuffs can 
available and put within the reach of all when fresh fruits 


0 
oe ) 


and 





tables are not to be had, or, if available, are purchasable only at 


travagant prices. 

The secret of this revolution in dehydrating is that the ultimate » 
content is safely below the moisture minimum which makes the f, 
tion of mold or the initiation of fermentation possible. Lecay 
this the dry fresh foodstuffs can be kept for many, many month 
curiously the containers may be simply paper-lined barrels or th: 
known cardboard cartons of commerce, There is no need for tin 
or glass jars. 

The desiccation is effected by means of currents of hot 


air at 


| tively low temperatures, and while the drying is perfected in 4 


Mold is only one of a variety of forms of , 
It has been estab- | 


Low temperature neutralizes the fruitful ground that | 


commonly short time still the extraction of the moisture is ca 
to the innermost cells of the vegetable or fruity substance. There 
need of precooking or parboiling, and the resultant products hay: 
nigh the fullness of flavor of the freshly gathered yields of far 
orchard. Not only that, but the nutritive properties are those o 
original fruits and vegetables, while pound for pound there is 
nourishment in the desiccated foodstufs. 
ADVANTAGES OF DEHYDRATING, 


For generations the pot au feu of the French has been famo) 
an officer of the Royal Flying Corps reported recently when retu: 
to England that he had been cured of rheumatism by a daily di 
the native vegetable soup. The pot au feu is made by cutting 1; 


| kinds of vegetables, such as potatoes, carrots, turnips, parsley, on 
| celery, cabbage, cauliflower, etc., and letting them simmer on a 


| fire with a little water in a closed earthenware vessel. In this 
all of the ingredients are gradually cooked and softened. 
Boiling would coagulate the albumen and remove some 


arbolled them be- | 


valuable vegetable salts, which, because of their alkaline natur 
known to neutralize the acids in the process of digestion. 
mentioned in order to bring out the disadvantage of the parbo 
practiced by the Germans preliminary to drying their vegetables. 

By the latest American process the products to be dried are 
monly treated within a very few hours after they have been gath 
in fact, they reach the so-called dryventors far fresher than m 
us know such commodities. We have to wait at times days |) 
they come to the table, and nearly every hour after picking th 
measurable deterioration and loss of flavor. 

The fruits or vegetables are cut up into small pieces after th 
been thoroughly cleansed. Then they are put in the desiccating 
ratus, where they remain from two to five hours, depending upo 
original water content. This operation is under perfect cont 
os there is no hardening of the exterior or injury to the nut 
value. 

The ultimate products when soaked in water, as they should } 
short time before cooking, —— their original form and tuast 
crisp and fresh and full flavored as though newly gathered. Of co 
the dried foodstuffs ocenay but a small part of the space take: 
by the original fresh produce. 

For example, a barrel of dried mixed vegetables, that will mak 
the kind of soup that has been described, weighs but 100 pound 
will provide a steaming plate for 7,000 persons. Before drying | 
vegetables fill something like 30 barrels. This saving in weigh' 


| bulk is a matter of especial importance now because of car s! 
| and the railway congestion that must be battled with when \ 


because they have found it well worth their while to dry beet tops for | 


fodder and to dehydrate vast stores of grain in order to insure safe | : 
The popular mind does not begin to realize how much mois- | Sh Products. 


keeping. 


ture there is in every pound of flour, for the uninformed believe that | 


wheat, for instance, is dry. 

As a matter of fact this is anything but the case. For instance, in 
every five carloads of wheat there is one carload of water, and this 
undesirable dead weight is levying its toll of muscular effort and freight 
charges at every stage of its handling. 

AMERICA’S CIIANCE TO SAVE, 

The Department of Agriculture has reported time and again that 
something should be done to reduce if not to eliminate waste at the 
source ef preduction. That is to say, to try to find ways to utilize 
the foodstuffs that the farmer can not dispose of. Fruit that is shaken 
from the trees by the wind, commonly called windfalls, is not con- 
sidered up to standard, and therefore seldom leaves the orchards. 

An amazing percentage of apples, oranges, lemons, peaches, pears, 
ete., that fall te the ground in this way are permitted to rot. All of 


this wastage brings up the ultimate price to be paid by the consumer | 


for the stuff that does reach him. Losses of this sort are not permitted 





in any other line of modern industry, and there is no reason why it | 


should go on in this instance. 

It is now proposed to eliminate a big share of this annual loss by 
establishing at suitable points throughout the entire country drying 
factories that shail be able. to handle the great bulk of our perishable 
farm products. Naturally most of these should be placed in the centers 
of agricultural districts, where they may be conveniently reached either 
hy rail or by such transportational facilities as motor trucks or horse- 
drawn vehicles. 

Preferably it would probably be found more efficient to use motor 
trucks with trailers and to send these from day to day over regularly 
established routes to gather from the husbandmen along the line any 
greenstuffs they wish to dispose of. This means carrying the market 
to the farmer, so to speak, and making sure of utilizing everything 
that he has grown. 

But it may be asked, Why has this not been done before? Have 
we any process or processes available to-day that we did not have until 
lately? Can we do as well as the Germans have done, or is it possible 
for us now to achieve even better results? Briefly we are in a position 
to do this very thing, and all because of recent improvements in the 
art developed here. 


Indeed, it seems that drying and packing can now be carried out at 
& cost that will permit the fruits and vegetables so prepared to be 


| ordinarily thrown away. 


iuto our full war stride. 
Our allies are not going to feed our soldiers at the front. W 
got to do that ourselves, and the likeliest way to achieve thi 


nomically and efficiently is to ship them an abundance of concentrat 


foodstuffs. Apparently dried vegetables should help us out to a 
measure in this vitally necessary work. 

Food of this sort, which offers some variety, will go a lon 
toward maintaining our fighting men well and strong. It is « 
evident, with German U-boats lying in wait for our supply ships 
we can help our own as well as our allies on the other side 
Atlantic by sending them subsistence of this sort. Any one 
getting through will carry the difference of food values that h 
reaGy been pointed out between the bulky green and the comp 


WOULD INCREASE FOOD SUPPLY, 


It is a matter of record that a very large percentage of thi 
crop is gathered in the form of culls or tubers injured in the } 
digging. These culls, which are either fed to the pigs or alloy 
rot on the ground, can now be gathered and converted into | 
flour or chips by means of this latest of American drying pro 
This in turn can be used to prepare boiled mashed potatoes 
cakes, potato bread, and to serve as a sizing for certain textile 

The careless paring. of potatoes is commonly responsible 
wastage of substantially 20 per cent of the edible portion, in 
outer layers containing valuable mineral substance. The de> 
potato, therefore, is an economic advance. Sweet potato flour, 
kin flour, etc., can be made from these vegetables when dried, «! 
most sensitive palate can not detect any difference between |) 
pies made from the fresh farm product and the prepared flour 

Regarding sere agen Squashes, and many other vegetables 
primarily for their seeds, hundreds of tons of the meaty mati 
All of this can be saved and utilize: 
fully by means of the drying apparatus now at our command. © 


| spinach, carrots, turnips, etc., lend themselves readily to this 
| of preservation, and, curiously, the spinach so treated is an 


fresh when cooked. ; 5 
The uses to which a drying system of this description can 

are well-nigh unlimited, but enough has been said to show how 
the preservation of foodstuffs in this fashion concerns every 
life. Clearly we can, if we will, utilize well-nigh every Dit 

agricultural produce, no matter how great its volume, and bs 
this we can provide for ourselves, keep down the cost of livin 
lend a really substantial helping hand to our allies across the ses. 


{From the Scientific American, Mar. 10, 1917.] 


FEEDING THE NATION—A New DrYING Process THAT PROMISES \° 
NOMIC REVOLUTION. 
[By R. G. Skerrett.] 

With good reason the world has wondered much during the — 
part of the past two years how Germany has been able to feed he 
ple in spite of the blockade maintained by her foes. 
notable part of her self-sufficiency has been due to the widespread : 
tion of drying processes to preserve vegetables, 
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Unquestiona) » 
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fruits, and grains ' 
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might otherwise have been sacrificed through deterioration or decay. 
The dehydrating factories or plants have made it possible to convert 
these perishable products into foodstuffs that could be kept for 
many months without much loss in their nutritive properties. How 
extensive this industry has been for some years back can be gathered 
from the fact that just about three years ago there were more than 425 
drving establishmeuts in the Fatherland, and these have been added to 
greatly since the outbreak of hostilities, Latterly the German authori- 
ties nave placed evaporating plants in all of the good-sized cities, and 
these have served to take care of temporary surplus of farm products, 
thus conserving for the days of shortage fruits and vegetables that 
otherwise would have gone to waste. 

A conspicuous economy has been effected in Germany through the 
drying of potato tops and beet tops for fodder. Prior to the desiccatin 
of these leaves it was the practice to store in silos quite two-thirds o 
the beet tops, and because of unavoidable fermentation a very consider- 
able part was spoiled. The drying treatment has climinated this 
wastage and has made it possible for the Teutons to maintain their 
live stock in an extremely economical manner while fattening them to 
the desired degree for the market. 

The German process for the preservation of vegetables has consisted 
in partly boiling them first to arrest certain organic changes and then 
in drying the products for preservation. The high temperatures cause 
a further radical alteration in physical appearance and chemical prop- 
erties. To make them fit for the table, these desiccated vegetables re- 
quire recooking, and, while unquestionably nutritive, they are not over- 
palatable nor do their flavors closely resemble those of the fresh growths. 
Even so, the Germaus were admittedly masters of this art until a year 
or two ago, when a rival American process was perfected. 

The essential features of the American process, which has been 
patented and is in operation at three plants in the United States, con- 
sist in using heated air at temperatures far below those employed 
abroad and fn insuring a thorough circulation of the air currents so 
as to reach eyery particle of the fruits or vegetables undergoing desic- 
cation. Consequently, the final yield of the drying apparatus is quite 
different from similar products treated by the German systems. To begin 
with, the moisture is extracted so that the residual water is well inside 
of 12 per cent, and the desiccation does not injure the cellular mem- 
branes of the vegetable matter. The evaporation—depending upon the 
original water content of the vegetable or fruit—is accomplished within 
the remarkably short period of from two and one-half to five hours. 
This is in notable contrast to the six and eight hours, and even much 
longer, required generally by other systems in which the removal of the 
water content ranges commonly well above 20 per cent. As a conse- 
quence, the vegetables and fruits dried by this American system retain 
to a remarkable degree their fresh taste and full flavor when prepared 
for the table; and because their cellular structure is uninjured they 
reacquire a normal appearance in a short while after being soaked in 
water. 

It is authoritatively stated by the United States Department of Agrl- 
culture that quite 50 per cent of the vegetables and fruits grown here 
never reach the consumer's table, and it is equally certain that the major 
part of the produce so sacrificed does not leave the farm or orchard. 
This is because of difficulties of transportation and the state of the 
market, combined with the fact that only the very best of the fruits or 
vegetables will pass final inspection or lend themselves to profitable 
shipping. Nevertheless, by far the greater part of those products that 
do not leave the farm could be saved and made available by drying. 
Not only that, but this new process shows that the yields of farm and 
orchard can be conserved so as to keep well-nigh indefinitely, and can be 
marketed at a price well below that of the so-called fresh products to 
be had only at certain seasons of the year. 

The economic aspect of this matter is twofold. First, the farmer 
wili no longer be hemmed in by local markets; his produce, when dried 
at near-by or conveniently located plants, can be cheaply delivered as 
demand dictates to any point in the United States or to foreign coun- 
tries. Then, too, these dricd products will be a great deal lighter than 
the fresh fruits or vegetables, and therefore will take up less space than 
in their original form, ‘This will lower proportionately the charges for 
transportation and storage. A large truck load of mixed vegetables can 
be dried by this process so that they will weigh but a hundred pounds 
and fill only a single barre]. Soup vegetables of this sort and weighing 
but 1 pound will make enough soup to satisfy 60 adults. For exploring 
parties, for large forces of workmen engaged far from a base of supply, 
and for naval and military operations this method of preserving food- 
stuffs promises to be of the utmost value. Because of the low moisture 
content these so-called “dry-fresh” products are not liable to attack 
by molds or bacteria. Also, because of the very modest percentage of 
the residual water the products, pound for pound, represent a corre- 
spondingly higher percentage of nutritive value. 

_ One domestic industry, particularly, is in a fair way to be revolu- 
tionized by the perfecting of the process in question. According to the 
latest. crop report of the Bureau of Agriculture, beet-sugar factories in 
the United States will produce 918,800 short tons of sugar “ during 
the current campaign.”’ The area harvested amounted to 680,000 acres, 
and the beets totaled 6,671,000 short tons. The official statement issued 
in December past, says: ‘This is the largest acreage and tonnage of 
beets ever harvested in the United States, and the sugar production 
exceeds the highest preceding crop-—that of 1915—by more than 44,600 
tons. During the past five years the United States has consumed about 
4,000,000 tons of sugar annually.” 

In 1915 the cane sugar produced in Lonisiana amounted to 216,996 
tons, and the beet-sugar factories of the United States turned out in 
the same period 646,257 tons. This gives us some idea of the steadily 
growing importance of the domestic beet-sugar industry located in 
Michigan, Colorado, Nebraska, Ohio, Idaho, and Utah. It also shows 
that we can make ourselves independent, if need be, of outside sources 
of raw sugar, because the sugar beet can be grown here far more ex- 
tensively than it is possible for us to cultivate sugar cane within our 
continental limits. here is cheer for the farmer, too, in this matter. 
In the less favored of the northern districts of the country farmers con- 
fidently count upon realizing $30 per acre of sugar beets, while in Call- 
fornia the return is in the neighborhood of $40 and more. 

The growing of sugar beets heretofore has been restricted to some- 
what narrow zones immediately contiguous to the factories. Wagon 
hauling is not practicable or profitable beyond a distance of 10 miles, 
and transportation charges limit rail carrlage to an extreme radius of 
a hundred miles from a refinery. Next, the so-called “campaign” or 
harvesting poston does not extend beyond three months, and within this 
relatively short interval the sugar beets must be gathered and delivered 


directly to the factories. 
that entail losses. 


Even so, there are many practical difficulties 
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To begin with, the farmer naturally wants to harvest his product 


when 
retiner, on the othe: 
livered separately o1 
to be handled 


his beets are biggest and the crop heaviest. The 
hand, wants each contributing farmer's harvest dé 
at specified intervals, so that the regular daily 
will just fit in with the factory's capacity. This ideal arrangement is 
well-nigh impossible under prevailing conditions, and, therefore, in 
order to take care of momentary overload, sllos are sometimes installed 
to hold the excess beets for a while. There is an 
the silos owing to fermentation and even to decay of 

A factory capable of handling a thousand tons of 
sents a plant outlay of quite a million dollars. 


tonnage 


inevitable loss in 
some of the beets. 

etx a day repre 
For nine 


; ‘ months of thy 
year this establishment is idle, and all because beets can only be sup 
— to it for a maximum period of a hundred days annually Even se 
he beet sugar production of 1916—measured by prices charged the 


housewife—will represent something like $147,000,000. Manifestly. 
there would be a great economic gain, which would no doubt bring dow! 
the price of sugar, if these expensive factories could be operated throush 
out the entire year with wider areas contributing beets to each refinery 
That is to say, instead of having rail transportation limited to 100 
miles, imagine the gain if the beets could be delivered from distances of 





400 miles at the same freight rate, and in such shape that when 
received at the refinery they could be held without depreciation an 
utilized at any time, even months after their arrival. This is exact 
what the new drying process makes possible. 

Fresh beets are prepared for the diffusion cells of the refinery bs 


being cut into small pieces or slices which are technically known as 
cossettes. In this form the pieces of beets can be permeated by th 
hot water and the sucrose content withdrawn. The new system con 
sists of drying plants located at convenient points anywhere within a 
zone of 400 miles from the refinery and adjacent to lines of rail trans 
portation. At these dehydrating establishments the beets received froir 
the nearby farmers are cut into cossettes and promptly desiccated— 1 
short ton of beets weighing but 500 pounds when so dried, and th: 
bulk being reduced proportionaiely. Samples of beet cossettes treated 
in this manner at a Bound Brook, N. J.. factory have remained un 
impxired in storage, just as raw sugar might be packed, for a period 
of more than two years. Measured by dry substance polarization the 
percentage loss of cossettes stored in burlap feed bags was only 1.6 


after 730 days, and curiously enough there was a decrease of nearly 
50 per cent of the original moisture. What is even stranger, becaus: 
of the relatively low temperatures employed, enzymic action is not 


halted by the dehydrating, and sugar production continues for a whil, 
thus yielding an increase of from 5 to 8 per cent over thar of fresh 
cossettes at the time of their diffusion by the general practice. ‘This 
increased sucrose production was discovered years ago by the Depart 
ment of Agriculture, and was considered a puzzling phenomenon. 1 
hydrated cossettes now actually promote this conversion of normally 
unformed sugars in the beets, and this gain alone is enough to reduce 
enormously the cost of running a refinery or to neutralize the expense 
ef drying and transporting the dehydrated corsettes. 

Farmers now hundreds of miles away from a refinery can grow 
and be sure of a certain and profitable market ; and the beets when de 


hydrated can be transported in bulk, in box cars, without fear of de 
terioration. When received at the factory they can be stored wher 
the air can reach them freely and will remain fit for the diffusion 


srocess for many months. Not only that, but because of their relatively 
intensified sugar content, less water will be required to accomplish 
thorough extraction of the sucrose, the diffusion liquor will richer, 
and to just this measure less heat will be needed to effect the subsequent 
operations, 


{From the American Food Journal, July, 1917.] 
COMMERCIAL DEILYDRATION, 
[By the editor. 
Undoubtedly the earliest method of carrying over from periods of 


great abundance to periods of scarcity products of the field and orchard 
was that of drying. The principle of evaporating moisture from food 


stuffs was made use of long before the first canned goods came into 
existence. In this country the American Indians provided for their 
commissariat by lawing in a stock of pemmican, which is nothing but 


dehydrated beef, before starting on a forced march. The familia: 
raisin, which is 2 dehydrated grape, has been long with us and enjoy 
a well-earned reputation for wholesomeness, keeping qualities, and other 
properties of value in determining the worth of foodstuffs. 

Drying, desiccation, dehydration, or any other word meaning th 
same thing, simply consists in removing the water and nothing e! 


from a product. n the case of food the value of the finished produ 
depends upon a number of factors not of importance in the case ot 
nonedible products. It is simple enough to drive the moisture from 


most articles if no attention is to be given to physical appearances 
taste, or odor. As is well known, the expulsion of moisture from an 
article depends upon the physical reaction known as evaporation, which, 
in turn, depends upon temperature and the relative humidity of th 
enveloping atmosphere. Fairly high heat will bring about evaporation 
even in a stagnant atmosphere, and, on the other hand, moving air 
will bring about evaporation even at a fairly low temperature As 
might be assumed, a combination of moderate heat ana moving air is 
the most effective. 

Commercial dehydration based upon three general methods of 
operation, namely, heat from the sun, artificial heat, and the air blast, 


is 


with many combinations of these basic methods. Undoubtedly, the 
simplest form of dehydrating food products is that still employed with 
apricots, raisins, and other fruits in which the product to be treated 

brought about by 


is placed on trays in the sunshine and i gen 
the radiant energy of the sun and the gentle breezes of 


a midsummet 
day. Naturally, this method of procedure is interfered with sadly if a 
rainstorm happens to blow up Dust and the eggs of certain insect 
are caases of contamination which must be guarded against As an 
offset to these unfavorable factors of sun drying are to be borne in 
mind the excellent color and flavor generally possessed by foods dried 
in this fashion. 

By using a steady blast of cool air food products may be and ar 
dehydrated, although the process is a somewhat slow one Here again 
color and flavor are excellent, and if the operation is carried out in 
sanitary quarters, dirt and the eggs of undesirable animal life are 
absent. 

Until very recently the most generally used method of dehydrating 
food products was that of subjecting them to a current of hot, dry air, 
the general assumption having been that the drier the air the more 
rapid would be the progress of the action Ordinarily the first process 
in dehydrating is thet of removing from the air as much of the mois- 
ture as is possible. ‘Chis is generally done by condensation, the air 
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being passed over the chilled pipes of a refrigerating unit, which 
action causes the moisture contained in the’ air to condense as drops 
of water on the cold pipes. The air thus dried is then heated to about 
65° €, (150° F.) and is foreed by fans through the trays upon which 
is placed the food to be dried. There are certain objections to this 
method, notable among which are those of a dissipation of the delicate 
flavors of certain fruits and vegetables. The treatment is rather heroic 
for certain types of food, some of which leave the dehydrator in a par- 
tially cooked condition. At times the effect of the hot-air blast is to 
sear the surface of the product with a comparatively impervious layer 
Ine oo all moisture has been extracted from the interior parts of the 
product. 

Of late this time-honored process has apparently been improved upon. 
As the photographs accompanying this article indicate, it is possible to 
remove the moisture rom certain food products in such manner as to 
permit, by the simple addition of water, of bringing back the dehy- 
drated products to approximately their original condition. This new 
method is also claimed to dissipate but little, if any, of the delicate 
flavor of fruits and vegetables, and, indeed, it is difficult to distinguish 
a revivified product dehydrated by this new system from the original 
fruit or vegetable. 

This systern of dehydration has several points of scientific interest. 
‘There are three ways of applying heat to a body, these ordinarily being 
defined as conduction, conveetion, and radiation. The iron poker, one 
end of which is in the fire blazing on the hearth, is heated by conduc- 
tion. The various rooms of the house are heated by convection currents 
of warm air set in circulation by the fire in the grate. When we stand 
in front of the fire for a time our body becomes heated, not by conduc- 
tion nor by convection, but by the beat which radiates from the fire, 
and before long we are warmer than is the air between us and the 
source of the heat. This is due to the fact that air permits passage 
of the rays of radiant heat without absorbing it. And especially is this 
true of dry air. Rays of radiant heat are of the same family as light 
waves, being generally considered to be of considerably greater length 
than the ray which emits red light. Such rays pass through glass or in 
turn ean be reflected by a mirrored surface in very much the same 
manner as is possible with light rays. They can to a certain extent be 
driven through a fog, and here we come to the secret of the Hobson 
system of hydration, the ene upon which this article is based. 

In an attempt to overcome the objections to present methods of 
dehydration, Messrs. Otto Q. Beckworth and Oliver T. Hobson conceived 
the idea of transmitting heat to the products under treatment by 
means of radiation but at the same time keeping the product bathed 
in a medium of warm air slightly cooler than the products and of the 
proper degree of humidity to absorb moisture from the product at a 
rate in keeping with its moisture content. Thus, instead of subjecting 
the product to a current of dry, hot air, it is subjected to heat rays 
yadiating from hot side walls of an oven which rays are at the outset 
of the operation forced through a constantly moving enveloping medium 
of moist air which serves at one and the same time to remove moisture 
from the product and to protect it from too rapid evaporation. In 
other words, the product is made to “ sweat,’ the perspiration being 
removed as fast as it is formed by the application of a moist towel, 
the moist towc in this case being the current of damp air. As the 
drying process proceeds the current of air, which is forced through the 
drying compartment by means of blowers, becomes constantly less 
humid, the excess moisture being removed by appropriate drying appa- 
ratus and the later stages of the dehydrating process are conducted 
in an atmosphere that is practically moisture free. 

The object obtained in this method of dehydration is the doing away 
with the possibility of surface drying before the moisture in the in- 
terior of a product has had a chance to work its way out by capillarity 
and in turn be vaporized by heat and removed by evaporation. All 
conditions which affect the process are controlled rigidly and as called 
for by heat and moisture measuring instruments of precision. The 
heat comes from steam coils placed in the side walls of the drying 
chamber and the current of air discussed above is blown through per- 
forations in the floor, being removed from the apex of the roof of the 
drying compartments by revolving fans, the same air current bein 
used repeatedly during the process in order to economize in cost o 
operation. 

The photograph accompanying this article indicates some of the 
many products now being dehydrated by this system. The process is 
by no means limited to this list and, indeed, not long ago a delicious 
shortcake was made of loganberries which were received in practically 
water-free condition. The delicate flavor peculiar to the loganberry 
seemed to have been preserved without loss and probably old Gen. 
Logan himself would have thought he was being served berries fresh 
from the field. 

Economically there are many arguments in favor of dehydration. 
As fruits and vezetables are from 60 to 90 per cent moisture, the gain 
in bulk by submitting the products of the field to dehydration before 
shipping them long distances is obvious; also well-dried food products, 
while undeniably hygroscopic, can easily be kept in good condition for 
long periods of time, Should an active industry be built up in de- 
hydrated foodstuffs it would serve to supplement the already estab- 
lished industry of commercial canning and would undeniably have a 
tendency to conserve for use much high-priced food which is at present 
not available for the commercial canner. In all large centers where 
fruits and green vegetables are handled the matter of spoilage could 
easily be obviated by the installation of dehydrating outfits. The loss 
due to spoilage is a very considerable item, as is clearly indicated by 
Mr. Isaac Russell's article in this issue entitled “ Food Wastage in 
New York.” If alk large cities made a point of dehydrating fruits and 
vegetables as soon as they reach the point at which deterioration com- 
mences and before that process has been allowed to make any serious 
inroads Into the quality of the products the problem of food spoilage 
would soon be at least partly solved, 





THE HOME DRYING CF VEGETABLES AND FRUITS. 


One of the most prominent features of the food-conservation pro- 
gram of European countries has been the universal drying of fruits 
and vegetables. The surplus vegetables in the city markets were forced 
by the Governments into large municipal drying plants. Community 
driers were established in the trucking regions and even itinerant dry- 
ing machines were sent from farm to farm drying the vegetables which 
otherwise would have zone to waste. In addition, large quantities of 
dried vegetables from Canada and this country were shipped to France 
during the last two years, and there is a possibility that dried fruits 
and vegetables may continue to be ship abroad in considerable 
a 2s to supplement the concentrated food diet of the men in the 
renches, 
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The drying of vegetables may seem strange to the present zeneration 
but to our grandmothers it was no novelty. Many housewives even 
to-day prefer dried sweet corn to the product canned by the old method 
and say also that dried pumpkin and squash are excellent for pic mak: 
ing. Snap beans often are strung on threads and dried above the stoye. 
Cherries and raspberries still are dried on bits of bark for use instead 
of raisins. In fact, many of the everyday foodstuffs already are dried 
at some stage of their preparation for market. The common dried 
fruits, sach as prunes, raisins, figs, dates, and apples, are staples in 
the world's markets, while beans and other legumes, tea, coffee, cocoa, 
and various manufactured foods like starch, tapioca, macaroni, etc., are 
dried either in the sun and wind or in specially constructed driers, 

Even though the drying ef fruits.and vegetables as practiced a few 
decades ago on many farms has become practically a “ lost art,’ the 
present food situation doubtless will cause a marked stimulation of 
drying as a means of conserving the food supply. This country is pro 
ducing large quantities of perishable foods this year, which should be 
saved for storage, canned, or properly dried. Drying is not a panacea 
for the entire waste evil, nor should it take the place of storing or 
canning to any considerable extent where proper storage facilities ay< 
— or tin cans or glass jars can be obtained readily and at a low 
cost. 

The advantages of drying vegetables are not so apparent for the 
farm home as they are for the town or city household, which has no 
reot cellar or other place in which to store fresh vegetables. For the 
farmer's wife the new methods of canning probably will be better than 
sun drying, which requires a somewhat longer time. But shorte: 
methods of drying are available, and the dried product holds an advan 
tage in that usually it requires fewer jars, cans, or other containers 
than do canned fruits or vegetables; also dried material can be stored 
in receptacles which can not be used for canning. Then, too, canned 
fruit and vegetables freeze and can not be a as conveniently in 
winter. Dried vegetables can be compacted and shipped with a mini 
mum of risk. 

To the housewife in the town the drying of vegetables and fruits 
presents special advantages. During the season when the market is 
oversupplied locally and prices are low she ean lay in a stock, dry it, 
and put it away for a winter's emergency without its taking up much 
of the needed small storage space in her home. If she is accustomed 
to canning her fruit and vegetables and finds she can not secure jars 01 
tin cans, she can easily resort to drying. 

And now we are told to dry vegetables and fruits for winter use if 
tin cans and glass jars for canning are scarce or expensive. 

This is the advice of specialists of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, who recently have studied the possibilities of conserving 
food to meet war needs in spite of any difficulties that nnn be experi 
enced in obtaining canning containers. Drying was a well-recognized 
and successful way of preserving certain foods before canning came 
into general use, the specialists point out, and modern methods make it 
stilk more practicable than formerly, cither in the home or by com 
munity groups. 

METHODS OF DRYING, 


Three methods of drying have been found by the department specialists 
to give satisfactory results. These are sun drying, drying by artificial 
heat, and dryixg with air blasts, as before an electric fan. Trays for 
drying by any one of these methods, as well as tray frames for use over 
stoves or before fans can be made satisfactorily at home. Frames and 
— for use with artificial heat may be purchased complete if desired. 

Homemade trays may be made of side and end boards three-fourths 
of an inch thick and 2 inches wide, and bottom boards of lathing spaced 
one-fourth of an inch, If desired, one-fourth-inch galvanized wir 
mesh may be tacked to the side and end boards to form the bottoms of 
the trays. Frames for use before fans mer be made of wood of con 
venient size. Wrames for use with artificial! heat should be made of non 
inflammable material te as great an extent as possible. As many as si) 
trays may be placed one above the other when artificial heat is used. 

The trays are arranged so that every other one is pushed back 3 
inches from the front, this arrangement affording a free circulation of 
air, the currents of heated air passing over the paoenes as well as up 
through it, gathering moisture and passing out through the ventilator. 
The movement of the current of air induces a more rapid and uniform 
drying. The trays should be shifted from time to time as the lower ones 
naturally dry faster than those above. 

Another home drier is the cookstove oven, in which bits of food, left 
overs, especially sweet corn, etc., can be dried on plates resting on 
sereen or wire trays at a very low temperature. The door should be left 
ajar and the temperature often noted. 

There are two types of coekstove driers on the market. One type is 
a box-like compartment containing trays through which the heated air 
rises, carrying off the moisture through a flue. The second type con 
sists of a shallow flat metal box filled with water and designed so that 
one end can rest on the back of the stove and the other on a leg reaching 
to the floor, 

The various makes of cookstove cabinets—the size convenient for 
use in the home—have a capacity of from 1 to 4 pecks a day. Th 
larger ones, usuaily called evaporators, have their own fire boxes unde! 
neath and hold from 4 to 5 bushels a day. These capacities are based 
on green-apple measures. : 

Almost any vegetables or fruit may be dried in these evaporators or 
cabinets—apples, pears, peaches, plums, oxy huckleberries, cur- 
rants, peas, corn, potatoes, pumpkins, ete. It has been found that the 
quality and aatty of each are dependent on the ripeness and tbe 
species of the fruit, Baldwin applies, for instance, giving a better grade 
of product than the Jonathans. The regulations of the heat which 
passes over the product is of paramount importance. If the air applicd 
at the outset is of too high temperature, the surfaces of the vegetables or 
fruit become hard or scorched, covering the juicy interior so that it 
will not dry out. Generally it is not desirable that the air temperature 
im drying should go above 140° to 150° F., and it is better to keep it 
well below this point. Insects and insect eggs are killed by exposur: 
to heat of this temperature. 

There is no method which would appeal so much to the modern 
woman as the use of the electric fan in ocuine. Every woman knows 
that at the height of the canning season the thermometer reaches its 
midsummer maximum, and the day which she has set e for canning 
(perishable supplies bav been ordered some time ahead) is sure to 
be a stifti ay in the kitchen. To be able to arrange her fruits or 
ve: ctables (sliced and ort for drying) on trays stacked in tiers placed 
before an electric fan and then turn on the cufrent, thus making canning 
a cool rather than aa excessively warm operation, exactly aecords with 
her ideas of modern efficiency. The real advantage of this process, how- 


ever, consists in the fact that the product kept cool, owing to evapora- 
tion, tends to retain its color and eliminate spoilage, 
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In drying before a fan the number of trays that may be placed one 
above the other will depend, to a large extent, upon the diameter of the 
fan. In drying in the sun trays as described may be used or the products 
to be dried may be spread on sheets of paper or muslin held in place by 
weights. 

PREPARING PRODUCTS FOR 

Vegetables and fruits will dry better if sliced. They should be cut 
into slices cne-eighth to one-fourth of an inch thick. If thicker, they 
may not dry thoroughly. While drying the products should be turned 
or stirred from time to time. Dried products should be packed tem- 
porarily for three or four days and poured each day from one box to 
another to bring about thorough mixing and so that the whole mass 
will have & uniform degree of moisture. If during this ‘ conditioning” 
any pieces of the products are found to be too moist, they should be 
returned to the trays and dried further. When in condition, the prod- 
ucts may be packed permanently in tight paper bags, insect-proof paper 
boxes or cartons or glass or tin containers. 


DRYING, 


RECIPES, 
SPINACH AND PARSLEY. 

Spinach that is in prime condition for greens should be prepared by 
careful washing and removing the leaves from the roots. Spread the 
leaves on trays to dry thoroughly. They will dry much more promptly 
if sliced or chopped. 

GARDEN BEETS, ONIONS, CARROTS, TURNIPS, PAQSNIPS, CABBAGE. 
sects: Select young, quickly grown, tender beets, which should be 
washed, peeled, sliced about an eighth of an inch thick, and dried. 

Turnips should be treated in the same way as beets. 

Carrots should be well grown, but varieties having a large woody core 
should be avoided. Wash, peel, and slice crosswise into pieces about an 
eighth of an inch thick. 

Parsnips should be treated in the same way as carrots, 

Onions : Remove the outside papery covering. Cut off tops and roots. 
Slice into one-eighth inch pieces and dry, 

Cabbage: Select well-developed heads of cabbage and remove all loose 
outside leaves. Split the cabbage, remove the hard, woody core, and 


slice the remainder of the head with a kraut cutter or other hand-slicing | 


machine, 

All the products under this heading should be “ conditioned ’ 
scribed above. 

BEET TOPS, SWISS CHARD, CELERY, 

Beet tops: Tops of young beets in suitable condition for 
should be selected and washed carefully. Both the leaf stalk and blade 
should be cut into sections about one-fourth inch long and spread on 
screens and dried. 

‘ Swiss chard and celery should be prepared in the same way as beet 
ops. 

Rhubarb : Choose young and succulent growth. Prepare as for stewing 
by skinning the-stalks and cutting into picces about one-fourth inch to 
one-half inch in length and ary on trays. 

All the products under this heading 
aescribed, 


as de- 


AND RHUBARB. 


should be “conditioned ” as 


Tus Ain-BLown Process. 

The air-blown process consists of a chamber constructed of wood or 
masonry into which the liquid to be evaporated is injected in the form 
of a fine spray. A current of heated air introduced below the 
_ through it, absorbs its water content, and passes out of the 
er. 


spray 
1 I I cham- 
The solid constituents of the liquids are precipitated to the Het. 


tom of the chamber in a dry, finely powdered state without chemical or | 


deleterious change to the product 

The economy of this method of drying is readily apparent. The heat 
is applied direct to the substances to be dried and not by transmission 
through a metal membrane, with consequent loss by radiation. 
minute subdivision of the atomized tluid permits the heat to surround 
each atom and absorb its watery envelope instantly. The fluid is 
projected into the chamber in such a way as to form a blanket of spray 
which fills the full transyerse area of the house. ‘To find an exit. the 
hot air must pass through this watery lid, and in consequence give 
up its heat. : 

Such substances as milk, eggs, malt, and delicate chemicals may lx 
reduced to their solid constituents by this means at high temperatures 
without scorching or other injurious effect. : 

More or less entrainment of the fine light particles occurs, passing 
out of the chamber with the effluent in the form of a fine dust. the 
ae of which is accomplished by well-known methods of dust col- 
ection, 

The cost of equipping a plant is 
vacuum drying methods. 
and uniform in character. 


fractional as compared with the 


The accessory apparatus—air heater, air compressor, motors, fan, and | 


dust collector—are all standard equipment and purchasable in the open 
market. y 
DISTINCT ADVANTAGES, 
1. Low cost of installation. 
Quick construction. 
Low cost of upkeep. 
Longer life of apparatus, 
Kasy to clean and adjust. 
Low cost of operation. 
Less expert and fewer workmen required. 
Concentration or complete cyaporation with one 


BAPSMS cers 


apparatus, 





%,. Finished product obtained instantaneously in one operation. 
10. No scorching or chemical change of product. 
11. Product more soluble and uniform. 


12. Light construction and ease of transport 
source of raw supply, a frequent impossibility 
vacuum machinery, 

The following products in liquid form have been successfully dried 
with the air-blown process: Milk, eggs, fruit juices, dyes, colors, tan- 
ning extracts, logwood, soap, starch, glue, glucose, molasses, cane juice, 
salt, various drugs and chemicals, malt, blood, blood serum, blood al- 
bumen, sulphite, pitch, mine slimes, arsenate of lead, and sulphur. 

Any product contained in solution suspension or emulsion may be 
evaporated by this means to a fine, dry, flourlike product. And many 
materials that can not be satisfactorily dried by other means may be 
evaporated by the air-blown process with entire success. ’ 

his system of evaporation should not be confounded with the well 
known cylindrical type of spray evaporators. The air-blown precess em 
ploys other physical forces and different constructional methods, re- 
sulting in a higher degree of efficiency and greater economy. 


location at 
cumbersome 


permits 
with the 





greens | 


| intervene in the affairs of such country 
| of actual warfare?’ 


The | 


The product is superior and is more soluble | 
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Authority of President to Send Militia into a Foreign 
Country. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
WILLLIAM 


OF OHIO, 


HON. GORDON, 


In true House or Rerresenrarives. 
Saturday, Scptember 1, 1917. 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 


i to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include an opinion of the 


Attorney General of the United States, dated February 17, 
1912: : 


AUTHORITY OF PRESIDENT TO SEND MILITIA INTO A FOREIGN COt 


The Constitution, which enumerates the exclusive purposes for which 
the militia may be called into the service of the United States 
fords no warrant for the use of the militia by the General Govern 
ment, except to suppress insurrection, repel invasions, or to execut: 
the laws of the Union, and hence the President has no authority to 
eall forth the Organized Militia of the States and send it into a 
foreign country with the Regular Army as a part of an army of 
occupation. 


DrerpARTMENT oF JustTICcE, February 17, 1922. 
Sir: I have the honor to respond to your note of the Sth 
instant, in which you ask my opinion upon the following 
| question : 
“Whether or not, under existing laws, the Vresident has 


authority to call forth the Organized Militia of the States and 
send it into a foreign csuntry with the Regular Army as a part 
of an army of occupation, especially should the United States 
under conditions short 


Irom very early times, in both Hngland and this country, 
the militia has always been considered and treated as a military 
body quite distinct and different from the Regular or Standing 
Army, governed by different laws and rules, and equally differ 
ent as to the time, place, or occasion of its service. One of the 
most notable points of difference is this: While the latter was 
in the continued service of the Government and might be called 
into active service at all times and in all places where armed 
force is required for any purpose, the militia could be called 
into the actual service of the Government only in the few spe- 
cial cases provided for by law. Their service has always been 


| considered as of a rather domestic character, for the protection 


and defense of their own and the enforcement of its 
laws 

This has always been the English doctrine, and in some in- 
stances acts of Parliament have expressly forbidden the use of 
militia outside of the Kingdom. 

Our ancestors, who framed and adopted our Constitution and 
early laws, got their ideas of a militia, its nature and purposes, 
from this, and must be taken to have intended substantially the 
same military body, with the same limitations of the occasion 
and nature of their service. If they had intended to enlarge 
this, they would have said so, just as they have when they in 
tended to further limit or restrict the nature of 
their service 

When the Constitution gives to Congress the power “to raise 
and support armies,” and to provide “ for forth the 
militin to execute the laws of the Union, suppress insurrections, 
and repel invasions,” and makes the President “ the Commander 
in Chief of the Army and Navy of the United States, and the 
militia of the several States when called into the actual service 
of the United States,” it is speaking of two different bodies—the 
one the Regular Army, in the continuous service of the Govern- 
ment, and liable to be called into active service at any time, or 
in any place where armed force is required; and the other a 
body for domestic service, and liable to be called into the service 
of the Government only upon the particular occasions named in 
the Constitution. And acts of Congress relating to the Ariny 
and the militia must have the same construction, 

It is certain that it is only upon one or more of these thirce 
oecasions—when it is necessary to suppress insurrections, re- 
pel invasions, or to execute the laws of the United States thiaf 
even Congress can call this militia into the service of the United 
States, or authorize it to be done. 

As “insurrection ” is necessarily internal and domestic, 


country 


occeusion or 


ealling 


within 


| the territorial limits of the Nation, this portion of the sentence 


ean afford no warrant for sending the militia to suppress it 
elsewhere. And even if an insurrection of our own citizets 
were set on foot and threateningly maintained in a foreign juris- 
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diction and upon our border, to send an armed force there to | can not make itself or the treaties or laws made under it the 


suppress it would be an act of war which the President can not 
rightfully 

The term “ to repel invasion” may be, in some respects, more 
in its meaning. Thus, if the militia were called into the 


service of the General Government to repel an invasion, it would 


do. 


elastic 


supreme law of any other nation, or give to either any force or 
existence beyond our own borders. So that, when an armed 
force is used to compel the observance of treaty obligations, or 


| to punish or obtain compensation for their violation, there is no 


not be necessary to discontinue their use at the boundary line, | 


but they might (within certain limits, at least) pursue and cap- | 
ture the invading force, even beyond that line, and just as the | 
tegular Army might be used for that purpose. This may well 
be held to be within the meaning of the term “ to repel invasion.” 

Then, too, if an armed force were assembled upon our border, 
so near and under circumstances which plainly indicated hos 
tility and an intended invasion, this Government might attack 
and capture or defeat such forces, using either the Regular Army 
or the militia for that purpose. This, also, would be but one 
of the ways of repelling an invasion. 

But this is ‘quite different from and affords no warrant for 

sending the militia into a foreign country in time of peace and 
when no invasion is made or threatened. 

The only remaining oceasion for calling out the militia is “ to 
execute the laws of the Union.” But this certainly means to 
execute such laws where, and only where, they are in force and 
can be executed or enforced. The Constitution or laws of the 
United States have no extraterritorial force and can not be 
compulsorily executed beyond or outside of the territorial limits 
of the United States. 

It is true that treaties made in pursuance of the Constitution 
are, equally with acts of Congress, the supreme law of the land; 
but their observance, outside of our own jurisdiction, can not 
be enforced in the same way. The observance and performance, 
outside of our own jurisdiction, of treaty stipulations and obli- 
rations are left much to the honor, good faith, and comity of 
the other contracting party, reenforced, at times, by a regard 
for the consequences of a breach. We can not send either the 
Regular Army or the militia into a foreign country to execute 
such treaties or our laws. Such an invasion of a foreign coun- 
try would be an act of war. 

Outside of our own limits “the laws of the Union 
executed by armed force, either regular or militia. 

The Constitution had already given to Congress the unlimited 
power to declare war, at any time and for whatever cause it 
chose. It did not, in this provision, attempt the useless thing 
of giving to Congress an additional power to declare war, or to 
afford an additional ground for doing so, 

What is certainly meant by this provision is that Congress 
shall have power to call out the militia in aid of the civil 
power, for the peaceful execution of the laws of the Union, 
wherever such laws are in force and may be compulsorily exe- 
cuted, much as a sheriff may call upon the posse comitatus to 
peacefully disperse a riot or execute the laws. 

Under our Constitution, as it has been uniformly construed 
from the first, the military is subordinate and subservient to the 
civil power, and it can be called upon to execute the laws of 
the Union only in aid of the civil power and where the civil 
power has jurisdiction of such enforcement. Even the Regular 
Army ean be thus called upon only on such occasions, and cer- 
tainly the militia can not be thus called upon at any other. 

Then, as the civil power is without force in a foreign country, 
cul as even the Regular Army can not be sent into another 
country to there execute the laws of the Union, it follows that 
the Constitution confers no power to send the militia into a 
foreign country for the purpose stated in the question here 
considered. On the contrary, by its specific enumeration of 
the only occasions fer calling out the militia, it clearly forbids 
this, 

In all this lam not unmindful that nations sometimes do make 
hostile demonstrations and use armed force to compel the ob- 
servance by another nation of its treaty obligations, and some- 
times send armed forces into another country to protect the lives 
and rights of its own citizens there. 

I shall briefly notice these in their application to our ewn 
country, its Constitution and laws. It will be observed, and as 
controlling and conclusive of the present question, that in case 
of a hostile demonstration against or a forcible attack upon 
another nation to enforce its treaty obligations, or to punish 
their infraction, there is no question involved of executing the 
laws of the invading nation, for such laws have no force or 
existence there. While the Constitution makes itself and the 
Jaws and treaties, in pursuance thereof, the supreme law of the 
land, it is only in our own land where such laws are supreme 
or of any force, As to the other contracting party, a treaty is 
a mere compact, depending for its observance upon the good 
faith, comity, or other moral considerations. The Constitution 
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question of executing any law of the Union, for there is no such 
law there. It is but the forcible compelling of the observance 
of an agreement, or compensation for its breach. The provision 
| refer red to does not warrant the use of the militia for this pur- 
pose. 

Just so it is when, in troublous times, an army of occupation, 
large or small, is sent into a foreign country to protect the lives 
and the rights of our own citizens. Here, too, no law of the 
Union is being executed by such invasion, for no law of the 
Union exists or can be enforced there. 

While it is the duty of every nation to afford proper protection 
to foreigners who are lawfully within its borders, yet this is not 
because of any law of the nation of which such foreigners are 
subjects, for no such laws exist or have any force there. No 
one can say, in such a case, that we are executing or enforcing 
any law of the Union. We are but aiding or compelling the 
foreign Government to execute its own laws and to perform its 
own duty. As no law of the Union is being executed by sucl 
invasion, the militia can not be called out, under this provision, 
to take part in it. As no law of the Union can exist or be in 
force in any foreign country, the militia can not be called out 
to enforce any such law there. 

The plain and certain meaning and effect of this constitutional 
provision is to confer upon Congress the pow er to call out the 
militia “to execute the laws of the Union” within our own 
borders where, and where only, they exist, have any force, or 

ean be executed by anyone. This confers no power to send thi 
militia into a foreign country to execute our laws which have no 
existence or force there and can not be there executed. 

If authority is needed for the conclusion here reached, the fo!- 
lowing may suffice: 

In Ordronaux, Constitutional Legislation, 

said: 

“The Constitution distinctly enumerates the three exclusive 
purposes for which the militia may be called into the service 
of the United States. These purposes are: First, to execute 
the laws of the Union; second, to suppress insurrection; and, 
third, to repel invasions. 

“These three occasions representing necessities of a strictly 
domestic character, plainly indicate that the services required 
of the militia can be rendered only upon the soil of the United 
States or of its Territories. * * * In the history of this 
provision of the Constitution there is nothing indicating that 
it was even contemplated that such troops should be employed 
for purposes of offensive warfare outside the limits of the 
United States. And it is but just to infer that the enumeration 
of the specific occasions on which alone the militia can be 
called into the service of the General Government was intended 
as a distinct limitation upon their employment. 

“ Being the ministers of the law to enforce its commands, they 

can only be summoned by the lawmaking power to act within 

the extent of its jurisdiction, and in the manner prescribed by 
the Constitution. They can not consequently be used to invade 
the ter ritory of a neighboring country or to enforee any public 
rights abroad. * * 

“The militia of the States, restricted to domestic purposes 
alone, are to be distinguished therefore from the Army proper 
of the United States, which, whether in the form of Regular 
troops or Volunteers, may be used to invade a foreign country 
aS well as to repel the attack of foreign enemies.” 

And Von Holtz, Constitutional Law, page 170, it is said “ the 
militia can not be taken out of the country.” 

In Kneedler v. Lane (45 Pa. St., 238, 276), 
speaking for the court, said: 

“Anart from the obligations assumed by treaty, it was well 
known that there are many cases where the rights of a nation 
and of its citizens can not be protected or vindicated within it 
ow n boundaries. 

“ But the power conferred upon Congress over the militia is 
insuflicient to enable the fulfillment of the demands of such 
treaties, or to protect the rights of the Government, or its citi- 
zens, in those cases in which protection must be sought beyond 
the territorial limits of the country.” 

And see Houston v. Moore (5 Wheat., 1) and Martin v. 
(12 Wheat., 19, 27). 

It is true that the act of January 21, 1903, as amended by the 
act of March 27, 1908 (35 Stat., 400), provides: 

“That whenever the President calls forth the Organized 

Militia of any State, Territory, or of the District of Columbia, 
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to be employed in the service of the United States, he may 
specify in his call the period for which such service is required, 
and the militia so cailed shall continue to serve during the term 
so specified, either within or without the territory of the United 
States, unless sooner relieved by order of the President. 

But this must be read in view of the constitutional power of 
Congress to call forth the militia only to suppress insurrec- 
tion, repel invasions, or to execute the laws of the Union. Con- 
gress can not, by its own enactment, enlarge the power conferred 
upon it by the Constitution ; and if this provision were construed 
to authorize Congress to use the Organized Militia for any 
other than the three purposes specified it would be unconstitu- 
tional. This provision applies only to cases where, under the 
Constitution, said militia may be used outside of our own 
borders, and was doubtless inserted as a‘matter of precaution 
and to prevent the possible recurrence of what took place in 
our last war with Great Britain, when portions of the militia 
refused to obey orders to cross the Canadian frontier. 

I think that the constitutional provision here considered not 
only affords no warrant for the use of the militia by the General 
Government, except to suppress insurrection, repel invasions, 
or to execute the laws of the Union, but by its careful enumera- 
tion of the three occasions or purposes for which the militia 
may be used it forbids such use for any other purpose; and your 
question is answered in the negative. 

tespectfully, 
GEORGE W. WICKERSHAM. 

The SeEcRETARY OF WAR. 





The Pink Bollworm. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. JAMES P. BUCHANAN, 


OF TEXAS, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 
Saturday, September 1, 1917. 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, the pink bollworm, so con- 
stantly discussed in the papers, thrusts itself upon our attention 
in no uncertain way. Without question its serious consideration 
can not be avoided, for the emergency marks the most significant 
crisis that has ever stirred the cotton growers of America, and 
the destruction of our cotton industry seems a pending calamity. 

There is no question—not the shadow of a doubt—of its pro- 
found concern to the cotton interests everywhere. 

It is intensely so to the cotton belt of the United States, and 
the Texas cotton planter may well be alarmed over the situation, 
for his experience justifies his gravest fear. He knows how 
great the calamity that threatens the Texas cotton production, 
approximating, as it does, one-half of the baled lint of the cotton 
States. 

The pink bollworm, Mr. Speaker, without exaggeration, is to- 
day the most real and destructive pest that has ever aroused 
the cotton world. It bodes a far greater disaster than the 
Mexican boll weevil, with which we are familiar and that has 
for so many years scourged us unmercifully. Twenty-five years 
ago we were warned of the coming of what was called the Mexi- 
can boll weevil, and in the early nineties the panic-stricken 
farmers of Texas were distracted and gloomy over what seemed 
to mean the total loss of their main dependence for livelihood 
and prosperity. 

They had just learned to cope with “the army worm” and 
“the caterpillar” that for decades had engaged them in an- 
nual battle over the growing cotton and that, until understood, 
had often destroyed over night their most promising hopes. 
They had just succeeded in the use of remedies for this annual 
disaster and were feeling secure in their crops when the Mexi- 
can boll weavil terror was heralded from Mexico as the ad- 
yvaneing arch enemy of King Cotton. Soon the invasion of that 
Mighty tropical pest began its resistiess march across the 
Texas border at the Rio Grande and imperial Texas was rapidl- 
Subjected to the most remorseless insect visitation since the 
Plagues of Egypt. Since then, Mr. Speaker, the cotton States 
have become infested throughout and incaleulable damage has 
fallen upon the land. But cultural methods have largely over- 
come this summer pestilence and the crop now is measurably 
secure. The habitual use of the seed of the early maturing 


varieties of cotton, early planting with intensive cultivation, 
and the early harvest measurably defeats the pestiferous little 
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bug that hides itself, safe from sight or poison, under the close- 


fitting shuck of the boll and thrives on the tender bud that 
sprouts to suit its seusonable activity and appetite. To a de- 
gree at present we manage Mr. Boll Weevil. 

3ut now, Mr. Speaker, uniess we take instant and effective 
action, the fateful scourge known to the entomologist as tl 
Pectinophora gossypiella—in common phrase the pink bollworm— 
will inflict upon us the most destructive calamity ever know 
to the cotton industry the world over. 

The pink bollworm, like the Mexican boll weevil, hails from 


the Mexican tropics and is very much more destructive and in- 
finitely more difficult to fight and impossible to extermin 

It is more to be dreaded than all the pests that prey on naturs 
finest provision for universal clothing. It is the most incom- 
parable terror of all the insect enemies that infest the fields a: 
ginhouses and seed sheds and oil mills of the cotton regions. 
Its food, and its only food, is furnished by the cotton plant. 
It lives on the green boll, in the stalk, the dry seed in the bin, 
or under the shed, and its life is preserved in the packed lint 
of the cotton bale, and its perennial existence runs through the 
four seasons, 

This Pectinophora gossypiella has been the object of investi- 
gation and research by the scientists and students of agricul- 
ture and plant life for many years; they know it by every small 
fraction of its anatomy. It is recognizable if but a particle of 
its dead remains be examined under the microscope. It comes 
from India via Africa, but it is at home wherever the cotton 
plant is grown. 

In Asia, Africa, and the Hawaiian Islands it habitually re- 
duces the lint yield by 50 per cent and over, and cuts the oil- 
bearing quality of the seed by a very material loss. One observa- 
tion—by Maxwell Lefroy—tixes the minimum loss in India at 
more than $10,000,000 annually. And the crop has virtually been 
abandoned in the Hawaiian Islands, where in 1915 the bolls in 
the field were damaged from 50 to 99 per cent, and 50 to 90 per 
eent of the lint was entirely lost. 

The cotton crop of Brazil was free from insect troubles of 
any kind up to 1914. During the next two years the pink bol!l- 
worm was introduced by importing Egyptian cotton seed to im- 
prove the native cotton, and that great territory became at once 
infested permanently through an unguarded entry of nonfumi- 
gated seed from Egypt. This neglect to fumigate the imported 
seed cost the cotton interests of Brazil 50 per cent of the crop 
of 1916, and inflicts a great and permanent annual loss upon 
the people of that Republic. A little watchful care could have 
avoided this permanent damage, and an annual drain for all tin 
could have been prevented. 

Almost coincident with the Brazilian experience our neighbor 
across the Rio Grande became the victim of a similar trouble, 
and the infested Laguna district, near San Pedro, in Mexico, pre- 
sents an acute and alarming situation to the cotton producers 
of the United States. From this Mexican source we are in the 
greatest peril, and we may well be excited, for the most invet- 
erate foe to our cotton industries ever known is conveniently 
located right at our unprotected gate and ready to attack us at 
any time. 

The cotton-growing areas of Asia, Africa, Japan, Ceylon, 
Straits Settlements, the Philippine and Hawaiian Islands, Brazil 
and Mexico are now infested by the pink bollworm, and their 
cotton production has been largely destroyed. 

Only the United States is free from this tenacious and terrible 
insect scourge. 


or 


And, Mr. Speaker, the emergency is upon u 
and we must be moving to save our most extensive and prolific 
cotton territory of all the world for our own welfare, and to meet 


the necessities of humanity. 

With countless millions of this Peclinophora gossypiella just 
across the Rio Grande, and our unprotected border open to the 
innumerable army, our fate is a foregone conclusion unless we 
take prompt and effective action to save our inestimable vaiu 

The pink bollworm meets no present opposition and if not 
prevented will surely establish its permanent quarters in o 
cottonseed receptacles, where it can hibernate indefinitely 
suit its own convenience. It will not be long until we will he 
the lamentations and mourning if we are not up and doing at 
once. Indeed, we are not sure but that the first contingent of 
the enemy has already arrived. 

It is known that hundreds of carloads of nonfumigated seed 
from this infested Laguna district of Mexico have been del 
ered to the seed houses and oil mills of as many i0 Te 
localities during the last season. 

To be exact, the authentic figures of the Entomological 
reau of the Department of Agriculture make a total of 446 car- 
loads, and distributed as follows: 

Beaumont Cotton Oil Co., Beaumont, 114 carloads, 
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Kaufman Cotton Oil Co., Kaufman, 69 carloads. 

Planters Cotton Oil Co., Hearne, 93 carloads. 

Texas Refining Cotton Oil Co., San Antonio, 30 carloads. 

Magnolia Cotton Oil Co., Houston, 41 carloads. 

Planters Cotton Oil Co., Dallas, 15 carloads. 

Landa Cotton Oil Co., New Braunfels, 48 carloads. 

R. Morgan Cotton Oil Co., Grandview, 25 carloads. 

Charles Dubose, Alice, 10 carloads. 

Hunt County Oil Co., Wolf City, one carload. 

This, Mr. Speaker, is a most frightful situation, and we could 
fuce no greater adversity than is immediately threatened. 

If the pink bollworm joins forces with the Mexican boll 
weevil, the days of King Cotton will, in all probability, be num- 
bered for the now favored cotton interests of the United States, 

If to the ravages of the wet-weather scourge of the summer 
and fall—the boll weevil—be added that of the perennial pest— 
the pink pollworm—that incubates and feeds in safety the year 
around, and both of them absolutely and exclusively dependent 
on the cotton plant and its products for existence, the destruc- 
tion is bound to be so momentous that there will be no profitable 
remnant, and the cotton culture must be greatly reduced or 
possibly abandoned altogether. Mr. Speaker, we can scarcely 
conceive of so universal a calamity. If the national exchequer 
be deprived of this tremendous revenue and mankind be shorn 
of the raw material that guarantees us low cost and the most 
available clothing universally enjoyed, to say nothing of the 
wonderful food products so extensively used, and the gun-cotton 
demand for the present war, the extreme condition would be 
appalling indeed. Of course the crucial emergency must be 
met and met right away. 

The first step to be taken in the campaign against the pink 
bollworm is to be able to recognize the insect in all its stages 
of existence. For this purpose we have descriptive matter 
not merely enough but ample and extensive. There is no practi- 
eal value, however, to be gained in a discussion involving the 
mass of technical terms peculiar and interesting only to the 
scientist. But we have all the needed points to enable the 
ordinary grower of cotton io detect at any stage the presence 
of the destroyer. 

There are four stages of development that cover the incuba- 
tion, growth, and maturity of the pink bollworm. First, the 
ovum or egg; second, the pupa or chrysalis; third, the larva or 
caterpillar; and, fourth, the butterfly or moth. 

The characteristic markings can be discerned by the practical 
ficld man aided by the common lens or reading glass. 

First. The minute eggs, though visible, are not readily de- 
tected by the naked eye. The eggshell is a pearly white; 
when newly laid it has a greenish tint; at its maturity, just 
before hatching, its color is reddish. 

Second. If within or about the boll, on the stalk, or in the 
ginhouse, a small lepidopterous or four-winged pupa be found, 
and it is shown under the lens to be clothed with a short pubes- 
cent or hairy growth and has a short upturned hook at the 
tail it is very likely to be the pink bollworm in its earliest 
active vitality. 

Third. If inside the cotton boll or in the stored cotton seed 
a very small white or pinkish caterpillar be detected, with a 
brown head, and the mandibles or jaws have four teeth, and 
the crotches on the abdominal legs form a semicircle, opening 
outward, it will very probably prove to be the larva stage of 
the pink bollworm, 

Fourth. If a small dark brown moth be captured in the cotton 
field or cotton house, with its fore wings pointed and its hind 
wings broad and sinuated, or wavy below the tip, and with 
long curved palpi or feelers, and long stiff hairs on the first 
joint of the feelers, it is nearly certain to be the adult of the 
Pectinaphora gossypicla—the moth stages of the dreaded pink 
bollworm. 

If greater detail be desired than the showing observed under 
the pocket lens, the most elaborate minutiz can be obtained frem 
the exhaustive research set forth in scientific publications and 
quite visible under the microscope. But, as remarked; there 
is but small practical value to be derived from the mass of 
technical knowledge that interests the ultra scientific student 
exclusively. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the habits of the pink bollworm give even 
a more ready means of recognizing its presence. 

The very small eggs—difficult to find without the aid of the 
lens—are to be looked for singly or in groups anywhere on the 
green boll, even in the flower. Usually, however, they are laid 
at the apex of the boll and in the lines that mark the sectional 
divisions. As many as 20 eggs may sometimes be found on one 
of these nesting bolls. The egg hatches in from 4 to 12 days 
after it is laid, 
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The larva when hatched is quite small and has a brown head 
It tunnels into the boll under or close to the eggshell and begins 
to feed at once on the tenderest tissues. The young grub js 
easily overlooked when the boll is opened, but the small entrance 
hole and the empty eggshell are reliable signs of infection, and 
the diminutive worm will be revealed within the boll. The Jarya 
feeds exclusively on the inside of the boll and does not eat the 
leaves or shoots. It is only in its last larval stages that it as- 
sumes the strong pink color that gives it the name of pink bo! 
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worm. It has then matured for the next stage of its growing 
existence and spins the tough, dirty-brown silk envelope for the 
cocoon, 


This cocoon, or chrysalis, from which goes the winged moth, 
is always spun next to the inside wall of the boll, through which 
a hole is bored to accommodate the escape into the outside world 
of the full-grown moth. 

The larval stage from the hatching of the egg to the spinni: 
of the cocoon takes 20 or 30 days in the summer. During 6): 
weather or abnormally dry weather the larval term may be wuc) 
extended. 

The small imago, or moth, hides during the day on the grou 
under stones or brush, sometimes burying itself in the soi!. [ts 
Wings are substantial, but the moth is very sluggish and does | 
usually extend its flight beyond the nearest cotton bolis for copy 
lation and egg laying and then to die. Its flying activity is fr 
6 to 8 p. m. The entire life from hatching to the nexi « 
laying is usually 40 to 50 days in summer, but it is longe: 
winter. The moth avoids the light, and its activity is at dus 
from 6 to 8 p. m., as remarked. Its small size and inconspic 
ous color makes it troublesome to capture. 

It is perfectly obvious that the perils of this pink boll wo 
menace demands the concentrated energies of the people and their 
governments to stay the threatened stroke of agricultural aud 
economic paralysis, 

The dangers are not disputed; in fact, the people most imm: 
diately concerned are wide awake and on the verge of panic. 

The most absorbing question is as to the campaign method: 
how and where and when and what to do. 

At the present juncture, with our territory almost, if 
entirely free from the devouring foe to our peace and welfar 
most assuredly the course to be pursued is one of preventiv 
The old adage, which must stand forever as the axiom of ¢o1 
mon sense, ‘an ounce of prevention is better than a pound « 
cure,” is the incontrovertible logic of the hour. 

The cotton planter of every rank and station must be rallie 
to a proper conception of the danger that harasses his means « 
making-a living. 

To this end all the agitators for the good of the order must | 
brought into action to study the pest from every angle so t! 
its instant recognition may put into instant play every possi! 
means of defense. 

First of all, the cotton grower, the sentinel of the farm, shou 
with the keenest vigilance capture every suspicious specimen 
egg or worm or chrysalis or moth that haunts the cotton seed or 
lurks about the growing cotton. And he should, with lens 
hand, determine for himself the nature and character of 
captive. 

If at all doubtful, he has the able and interested and power! 
3ureau of Entomology of the United States Department of Ax) 
culture to whom to appeal for any information or instructi 
need at any time and on any insect question. Let me insis 
Mr. Speaker, that any unknown or suspicious sample of a )vw-s- 
sible enemy to plant life or of plant products should be imi 
diately submitted for solution to the Bureau of Entomolo:) 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., with the reque- 
to be advised fully in the premises. This is a most important 
point, Mr. Speaker, and it is especially urged upon the atte! 
tion of our cotton growers who may not be well posted as to their 
public servants and their right of appeal to them. Any Memb 
of Congress will gladly cooperate with any citizen of any district 

With such widespread study as the situation demands in full 
swing throughout the cotton districts of the United States we ai 
in a position to understand how difficult it is to destroy or exter- 
minate the pink bollworm when once it is established. The fe:r- 
ful fact is that it has never been done, and the rational conclu- 
sion is that it is an impossibility except by complete segregation 
from an infected point or district or country that famine may 
starve the life that must have access to the cotton plant, its svle 
dependence for food. 

In so far as the moth and its ability to contaminate goes, tlic 
sluggish wings are in our favor. The fly wings its way over ul. 
short distances from plant to plant, hence the spread by the incu- 
bating moth is limited and slow. Of course, the fatal fly is li- 


able to the accident of being carried to a virgin field on the green 
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stalk so often handed about between neighborhood planters or 
in the transportation of seed. In this way its spread may be fn- 
cilitated from farm to farm or from one community to another, or 
from county to county; otherwise the natural advance is slow, 
because of the sluggishness natural to the moth. 

But to us, Mr. Speaker, our great awakening must be as to 
the attitudes and action of our Governments. If our State au- 
thorities and the National Government are up in arms and eager 
to cope with this fell destroyer of the fleecy staple, our continued 
blessings are assured. If, on the other hand, the State and Na- 
tion are slothful and indifferent, the doom of cotton agriculture 
is already sounded and the marvelous fabric of universal and 
low-cost clothing is gone from the people of the earth. 

Of all the States, Mr. Speaker, the State of Texas is infinitely 
the most important to enlist in the pink bollworm crusade. Its 
frontier is in touch with the boundaries of infected Mexico, and 
her domain is immediately in danger from the voracious myriads 
of the swarming Laguna district. 

If the 446 carloads of nonfumigated seed that have been dis- 
tributed over Texas from the devastated Province of the Laguna 
land have planted the fateful germs in any one of the importing 
localities, the State and interstate powers should be at once 
invoked to prevent any further damage. The State authorities 
should act for the State within its confines by a determined 
policy, as sweeping and dogmatic as martial law, to save its 
people from being despoiled by an enemy as stealthy and fatal 
as the assassin’s dagger, and as inconquerable as the white 
plague. 

County should quarantine against county, and any poisoned 
territory should instantly submit to the heroic treatment of an 
absolute barricade against cotton planting for the period known 
to guarantee the extermination of of the pest within the inocu- 
lated area. 

If Texas becomes a noxious zone, the character of the cam- 
paign becomes at once interstate, and the cooperation between 
interested States must involve the processes of mutuality that 
usually dominate with the State authorities. One thing is cer- 
tain and that is that the cotton interests of the respective States 
will inaugurate whatever available means of protection seems 
most advisable and efficient, for the cotton planter, if possible, 
must and shall be protected. 

It remains, however, to understand that the bulwark of effi- 
cient defense lies with the United States Government. 

Of course the individual cotton grower and the cotton inter- 
ests collectively are indispenable in whatever way the popular 
will may be expressed to inaugurate and to sustain the war 
upon the pink bollworm. And the power of the State is neces- 
sary, in every interstate sense, to contribute to the limit in the 
desperate struggle forced upon us to save from utter destruction 
our most remunerative and useful product of the soil. 

But the strong arm of the National Government is essential 
and must be invoked to deliver us from the insidious and over- 
whelming calamity that will inevitably consume the substance 
of the cotton farmer, sure to undermine the prosperity of the 
cotton States, and bound to cut enormously into the wealth of 
the Nation. 

The immediate demand is for adequate defense against the 
contagions of the Mexican pink bollworm cancer of the Laguna 
territory. Primarily and fundamentally this phase of the pink 
bollworm trouble is most important and requires the national 
attention, for the cooperation of the two Republics is in every 
way advisable. 

There is but one way to stop the slow but sure march of the 
pest over the cotton fields, and that is to stop all cotton culture 
in a territory wide enough to make it certain that the moth will 
not pass the strip so sentenced by governmental authority. 

To meet this unavoidable measure of defense for the great 
general common weal, the local interests will have to be satis- 
fied in some equitable way. It is not proposed to override the 
property rights of the citizen in any ruthless proceeding, but 
some fair compensatory and lawful treatment can meet the 
emergency and overcome the difficulty. It may be only neces- 
Sary to reimburse the cotton growers by the loss sustained in 
excess of the cotton-crop value over the value of the substituted 
crop. And it is possible there may be no such excess to lose, 
but whatever the monetary cost it can not even remotely ap- 
proximately the loss to result from the pink-bollworm inva- 
Sion and occupation of the fields of cotton-growing States. But, 
regardless of our ability to make any equitable arrangements 
with the cotton growers of the cotton free zone, self-preservation 
demands that this cotton free zone must be established and 
maintained, which will require the cooperative action of State 
and Federal Government. 

Mr, Speaker, to satisfy the crucial demand, to relieve anxiety 
for the economic standing of the cotton States, and to conserve 
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the national wealth, our ‘Texas authorities and the Federa! 
power should combine against this desperate pink-bollworm evil. 


Texas is invested with constitutional rights to deal as she 
may within her boundaries, and I doubt not that she will do 
her full duty to defend and protect her citizens. It is an act of 


self-defense and justifiable to prevent shipment from Mexico to 


Texas and such an act will prove wise and proper, but must be 
done by and through national authority. Texas can take any 
measure to restrict and defend one point of the State from an 
infected locality within its borders, and doubtless all its pr 
rogatives to that end, if needed, will be exercised. 

It may be the thing, and the imperative thing, for the Stat 
to condemn a zone on the Texas side of the Rio Grande as 


forbidden ground to any kind of cotton culture. That would 
be effective against Mexico and would probably 1 
State from that direction, and a close embargo by the 
States Government on the importation of cotton products 1 
any foreign country infested with the pink bollworm 

of our cotton-producing States would very likely insur 
Commonwealth from the pink bollworm affliction. 

A zone destitute of cotton growth from the Pec? 
phora gossypiella, because the wretched insect will starve bh: 
fore it will feed on anything less tempting than our valuable 
cloth-producing fiber, and our rich, nut-flavored seed kerne! 
gives the world its finest and most abundant sweet olive oil 
toothsome to the worm. 

The pink bollworm lives and moves and has its being only 
down where the cotton grows. Any territory devoid of the 
cotton plant is impossible to the pest, that exists exclusively 
on the cotton boll and its products. 

Such a zone, Mr. Speaker, established along the Mexican 
border would sacrifice no soil adapted to cotton culture excep! 
on the extreme southern valley of the Rio Grande, and in that 
favored stretch the defenses of natural segregation and isola 

g «ad all insect approaches. That particular part of 
the valley is naturally located for its own security. Yet we 
should take no chances, but establish the cotton free zone the 
entire length of Texas and then some, 

The northern end of the boundary along the river for hun 
dreds of miles is subject to easy quarantine, because the soil 
of that upper valley is not at all adapted to the growth of cof 
ton, and no sacrifice would be imposed if it were so designated 


is free 


and condemned. I take it that no valuable property rights 
would be sacrificed to establish this zone of defense, whi 
would not in all probability be opposed. 

sut the Government of the United States must be the de 


pendable guaranty for cur permanent cotton prosperity. 

Even the determination of the boundary zone between the 
United States and Mexico will assume more importance and 
be more respected and stronger if it is negotiated and provide: 
through the efforts of the Federal Government. 

The amenities supposed to prevail betw 
General Government should be observed that mutu: 
may cement the bonds of mutual interest. 

And Mexico as an interested party would feel more incline 
and better satisfied with the understanding that Texas was 


the 


Ml will 


Texas and 
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' 
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sulted and agreeable to any transaction concluded between t! 
two Republics. 

Mr. Speaker, the best zone to be preferred is one involving 
both Mexican and Texas territory. It is one that would set 


apart a strip of land on the Mexican side and a similar strip 
on the Texas side to run to the mouth of the river and to be 
pledged by treaty to remain sterile and barren against t! 
growth of every species of cotton. 

Of course, that would have to be an international transaction 
and accord with international law, but reciprocal advantages 
of one kind or another would probably inspire and actuate such 
a result and prove a stepping-stone to the relations of comity 
and good will that should by all means knit the destinies of two 
such unavoidably close neighbors. 

That we may have the most certain and adequate facilities 
it is in contemplation to introduce a bill in Congress to appro- 
priate sufficiently to cover the costs of inaugurating and sustain- 
ing the most efficient warfare against this pink-bollworm curse. 

Whatever the necessary cost and however great the care and 
trouble incident to such defensive activity we are bound to 
assume the responsibility, for a satisfactory result will be wort! 
all its legitimate cost and more. 

In Texas alone the preservation of its 4,000,000 bales of cot 
ton at present prices equals $500,000,000, and the usual 
tion of 50 per cent means a dead loss to the people of $20,000,000. 
An estimate for the United States would be very conservative if 
based on a crop of 12,000,000 bales, and would figure for the 
American people of the United States the stupendous annual 
sacrifice of $750,000,000—enough to equip an army, 


destruc- 
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It is perfectly apparent that we can not afford to stickle on 
cost or trouble if we would save our country from the awful 
catastrophe to be precipitated upon us if we fail to grasp the 
true import and urgency of the situation. 

Indeed, Mr. Speaker, we may well consider the policy and 
provision to close our ports to the world against the importation 
of cotton seed of any kind from any land. We can not enter- 
tain any risk that would cut from our hold our incalculably 
great money crop—the only soil product that equates as a bank 
check the world over, and as ready current exchange at any 
time. 

And there is no part of the habitable globe that can afford 
to ignore this great, common concern of mankind. 





Bryan Approves Wilson’s Reply. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAT HARRISON, 


OF MISSISSIPPI, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, September 1, 1917. 


Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, under the leave 
granted to me to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include a 
part of the speech of William J. Bryan before the University 
Club yesterday at Chicago: 

BRYAN APPROVES WILSON’S REPLY TO PEACE NOTE. 
CyHicaGco, August $31, 

His opinion of the President’s note was given by William Jennings 
Bryan at the University Club to-day. “ The President has presented a 
powerful indictment of the German Government,” he said. “T insist 
it is the duty of every citizen to support his Government in any act 
the Government takes. Ours is the best Government in the world; it 
is a people’s Government and the Government speaks for the people. 

“The alternative is anarchy, the substitution of the individual's 
opinion for his Government's decision.” 


And also the following article, entitled ‘“* We must win,” from 
the Commoner of July, 1917: 


We must win. Defeat is inconceivable; it would be indescribably 
unfortunate if it were possible. We can not allow any foreign nation 
to determine the destiny of the United States—especially a nation 
committed, as Germany is, to arbitrary government and militarism. 

Neither can we afford to have our allies overcome—that would bring 
upon us the disasters of defeat or the burden of carrying on the war 
alone, ’ 

We are in the war by the action of Congress—the ecnly body au- 
thorized to take the Nation into war. The quickest way to peace is to 
go straight through supporting the Government in all it undertakes, 
no matter how long the war lasts or how much it costs. 

We must win. 

Any discord or division, after the Government has acted, would pro- 
long the war and increase its cost in money and men, - 

W. J. Bryan, 





Fraternal Beneficiary Insurance and the War. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. WILLIS C. HAWLEY, 
OF OREGON, 
In tne Hovusr or Representatives, 
Friday, August 3, 1917. 


Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, a fraternal beneficiary society 
collects from its members the amounts necessary to make good 
the policies issued to them. It eliminates the element of profit. 
The rates are therefore calculated upon healthful lives, having 
the usual expectancy of life, and engaged in vocations incurring 
only normal hazards. Members engaging in extrahazardous vo- 
cations are charged an additional rate sufficient to cover the 
hazard assumed. Persons engaged in certain ordinary vocations 
classed as of unusual hazard are not admitted. 

Soldiers incur of necessity dangers of a most unusual char- 
acter. Being young men, they hold membership in the fraternal 
beneficiary societies in large numbers. The service they render 
is of universal benefit to our country. The pay they receive 
is much less than that gained in the usual occupations of life. 
lor these and other reasons it seems just that the protection 
taken out by them for the benefit of persons dependent upon 
them should be continued at the normal rate at least. Patriot- 


ism is a universal obligation, and the burdens arising out of it 
should be borne by all and not entailed upon those only who 
go to the front offering the last full measure of devotion, 
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Societies recognizing this obligation are worthy of honorable 
mention in the public records. The Woodmen of the World. of 
Denver, Colo., has taken the action indicated in the following 
telegrams: 

DENVER, COLo., April 6, 1917, 
Hon. W, C. HAw Ley, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 


War has been declared. Many of our members have already enlisted 
Otbers will probably do so. Our law requires that all members enlist 
ing in Army, Navy, or Marines shall pay 35 cents extra on each thou 
sand or certificate will be scaled to 80 per cent of face value. As a 
patriotic and fraternal measure, I am in favor of waiving that require 
ment. It has been done twice before and approved. It should be done 
again. Camps are requesting it. What do you recommend? 

I. I. Boak, Head Consul. 

I immediately telegraphed the following reply: 

Recommend that members in service of the United States dy 
present war be kept in good standing without payment of extra amouw 
agreeing with your suggestion. 

7. Se Head Manage) 


Rates must be fixed according to ascertained standards «1 
hazards, but the patriotism of the society has always led the 
membership as a whole to assume the war hazard. 

Mr. Boak, the chief executive officer of the society, is also t| 
president of the National Fraternal Congress of America 
is one of the committee recently appointed by Secretary McA: 
to prepare a system for war insurance for all soldiers, sail; 
and marines in the service of the United States, and his reco 
mendation is based upon a long and successful experience as 
recognized authority in fraternal beneficiary protection or 
insurance. 


HAWLEY, 


The City of Washington. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 
BEN JOHNSON, 
OF KENTUCKY. 
In rue Howse or REepresENTATIVES, 


HON. 


Tuesday, September 4, 1917. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker: Washingto: 
never has been, and is not now the Capital of the United Stat 
Instead, the District of Columbia is the Capital of the United 
States. 

Neither has the city of Washington ever had any legally ie 
fined limits. The generally accepted belief is that Florida 
Avenue, the course of which is almost a semi-cirele, is its nori! 
ern boundary. There never has been any legislative action | 
which that boundary was established. Neither any maxiimu 
nor any minimum limit to its size ever has been legally fixed. 
It may have been no larger than a city block, or it may hay 
been as large as all the United States. 

Congress, having been bandied around like a shuttlecock fi 
place to place, in 1783 commenced seriously to consider a } 
manent seat of government. 

At that time New York offered the town of Kingston for su 
a purpose. Shortly thereafter Maryland offered Annapolis, t: 
gether with $180,000; the latter being offered as an addition: 
inducement for the location of the Capital at that place, Thes 
offers gave rise to much discussion and concern as to the siz 
of the proposed seat of government, until Congress, on October 
6, 1783, resolved to select a site in one of the then existing 
States located not farther north than New Jersey. At that time 
New Jersey and Maryland became the.principal contenders for 
the seat of government; but no final choice was made. A com 
mittee was appointed to examine the proposed site near tli 
falls of the Delaware, in the vicinity of Trenton; and, shorit|) 
thereafter, another committee was appointed to examine ani 
report upon a location near the lower falls of the Potomac. Ii 
was decided that, until a site was chosen, Congress should met 
alternately at Trenton and Annapolis. Soon this was found to 
be useless as well as quite inconvenient. 

The first commission which was appointed for the purpose 0! 
making a selection of a site reported in favor of the proposed 
one on the Delaware, and against the one on the Potomac. . 

During all the early discussions of the matter a “ Territory 
or “ District” of only 2 or 3 miles square seems to have been 
preferred. However, the Constitution of the United States 
came along and provided that the Territory or District to be 
selected as ‘“‘a permanent seat of government” should not ex- 
ceed 10 miles square. That same provision of the Constitt-tion 
(Art. I, sec. 8) also provided that whenever such Territory or 
District had been selected, and had been accepted by the ‘Jon- 








cress, that it should “* * * become the seat of the govern- 
ment of the United States.” 

Maryland, Pennsylvania 
miles square. 
to give $120,000, and Maryland $72,000, Petitions also were 
sent to Congress from several cities in New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vanin and Maryland, each seeking to be selected as the National 
Capital. 


and Virginia offered sites of 10 
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Virginia accompanied her offer by a proposition | 


| 
The District of Columbia was acquired under authority of an 


act of Congress dated July 16, 1790; 
that that District should be the * permanent seat of government 
of the United States.” That act provided that the District 
should be located on the Potomac River, at some space between 
the mouths of the Nastern Branch and Conogocheague, to be 
selected and laid off, by metes and bounds, by three commis- 
sioners to be appointed by the President of the United States. 

On January 22, 1791, President Washington appointed Thomas 
on and Daniel Carroll, of Maryland, and David Stuart, 
of Virginia, the three members of the commission to lay off the 
District, in accordance with the terms of the act of July pre- 

«ding. Two days thereafter the President directed this com- 
mission to lay off the said District by commencing at the mouth 
of Ilunting Creek, on the Virginia side of the river, notwith- 
standing the fact that that point was far below the mouth of 
the Eastern Branch; and therefore, not within the territorial 
limit fixed by Congress, 

On March 8, 1791 Congress approved this change in location 
which President Washington arbitrarily had made, but 
vided that the public buildings should be erected on the Mary- 
land side of the Potomac River. 

At the time this commission was appointed by the President 
Mr. Carroll was a Member of the lower House in Congress from 
Maryland, and he, for the time being, declined to act as one of 
the commissioners. In consequence the District was laid off 
by Johnson and Stuart. 

President Washington arrived at Georgetown on the evening 
of March 28, 1791 from Philadelphia. The next afternoon a 


<9, 


iesbyt 
th 


the Potomac, and north of the Eastern Branch, met Presi- 
dent Washington at Georgetown and proposed to him that, in 
consideration of the great benefits they would derive from 
having a city laid off upon their lands, they would donate part 
of their lands for that purpose. Although he was without 
vuthority in the premises, the President then and there accepted 
the proposition, but limited his acceptance of it to 19 farmers, 

hose holdings amounted to about 6,100 acres. 


The conveyances made by those 19 farmers were not made to | «pie Afayor 


Johnson, Carroll and Stuart, who were the legally appointed 
commissioners to lay off the District; but they were made to 


pro- | 


Which act aiso declared | 


The first charter of the city of Washington was granted May 
1802. Therefore, approximately 11 years elapsed between the 
time when the 19 farmers conveyed to Beall 
tees, before the city of 
legally named. 

The commission composed of Johnson. 
had legal authority and direction to lay off 


Say 
, 


. and Gantt, as trus- 
Washington ever was incorporated or 


Stuart and CGarrolt 


the 


District, not 
| exceeding LO iniles square, by metes ald bounds lo uequire 
sufficient land upon which to erect suitable buildings for the 
accommodation of the President, the Congress and the several 
departments of government; but their authority ceased with 
that. They did not have authority to give a name to tha 


Thomas Beall, of George, and John M. Gantt, as trustees of | 


their own selection, but whose selection was agreed to by | 
George Washington. The agreement to convey was executed | 


the following day; and the formal deed of conveyance to Beall 
und Gantt, as trustees, was made on June 29, 1791. 
Thus it-will be seen that the owners of the land 


conveys 


did not 
to lay off the District; but to Beall and Gantt, who, also, had 
io statutory authority or direction whatever for laying off a 
city. The conveyances which the 19 farmers made provided 
that when their lands had been laid off that every other lot 
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to the commissioners appointed by George Washington | 500) ang Common Council of the ¢ ity of Washington. 


hould be conveyed to the commissioners appointed by virtue | 
of the act of July 16, 1790 for the use of the United States; but | 


ho such conveyance ever was made. 

It is quite clear that neither the President of the United 
States nor the commission which he appointed in compliance 
with the act of July 16, 1790, was authorized to lay out a city. 
The President had no authority in the premises beyond the 
appointment of a coramission; and that commission had no 
authority other than to survey and, by proper metes and bounds, 
define such District, and to acquire such quantity of land, 
Within the said District, as the President should deem proper 
for the use of the United States, and to provide suitable build- 
ings within that District for the accommodation of Congress, 
the President and the public offices of the Government of the 
United States. 

Under the act of July 16, 1790, Philadelphia was to be the 


: 4 |} S@ssion 
umber of farmers who owned land lying on the eastern side | 


District or to any subdivision of it. Notwithstanding their laek 
of authority, on September 9, 1791, they addressed a con 


Littl 


cation to Maj. L’Enfant, in which they said: 
Wwe bave agreed to call the 10 miles square “the Territory of Colun 
bia” and the Federal city the “ city of Washington.” 


In that communication they also directed L’Enfant to make 
a map of the city of Washington in the Territory of Columbia 
They had no more authority to name the District, or any sub 
division of it, than any other in the United 
States had 

Until the act of May 38,1802, that which by common consent 
was called the city of Washington, had neither a legal name nor 


4“ 


persons whole 


a legal existence as a municipality. sy the act of May 3, 
1802 * the inhabitants of the city of Washington were 
constituted a body politic and corporate, by the name of a 
mayor, and a council of the city of Washington, and by 


their 
corporate name, may sue and be sued, and so forth er 
but no territorial limits for the city of Washington were fixed 
either by that act, by any prior one or by any subsequent one. 
That charter was granted for a term of two years, or to the 
end of the next session of Congress thereafter, and no longer. 
The next legislation upon the subject is found in the act of 
February 24, 1804, by which the charter of 1802 was continued 
“for and during a term of 15 years, from the end of the next 
of Congress.” However, on May 4, 1812, five years 
before the previous charter expired, Congress adopted an act 
which continued the charter, but changed the incorporated name 
of the city by providing “that the said corporation (Washing- 
ton) shall in future be named and styled ‘the Mayor, Aldermen 
and Common Council of the City of Washington. ” 


Therefore, those who now contend that the city still @Nxists 
under its old name of “ Washington” should be frank enough 
to concede that the incorporated city of that name went out of 


existence in 1812, and was succeeded by the new municipality of 
Aldermen and Common Council the City of 
Washington.” There is no subsequent act of Congress restor- 
ing the city to the name of * Washington ’ which, by uncertain 
implication only, was given to it in the act of 1802 


of 


The next act of Congress upon the subject was that of Feb- 
ruary 28, 1820, whereby the charter was “extended to the oil 
day of March, 1821, unless sooner repealed.” Under the term 
of that act the name given to the municipality by the act of 


1812 was not changed, and that name was “ The Mayor, Aldei 
The next act upon the subject was that of May 15, 1820, which 

repealed the former charter and all amendments thereto, and 

reincorporated the municipality by a charter entirely new. 
Section 2 of the act of i820 reads: 


And be it further enacted, That the inhabitants of the city of Wash 
ington shall continue to be a body politic and corporate, by the nan 
of the *“ Mayor, Board of Aldermen and Board of Common Council of 
the city of Washington.” 

The concluding section of that act reads: 

And be it further enacted, That this act shall continue in force 
and during the term of 20 years, and until Congress shall, by law, 


determine otherwise 


At the end of 20 years Congress took no action concerning the 


| charter of the city. 


leinporary seat of government until December, 1800, at which | 


time “the seat of government of the United States was to be 
removed to the said District.” 


No particular part, or subdivision, of the District to which | 


the Federal offices and property of the United States were to | 


be removed was designated in the authorizing act. Tor all in- 
tents and purposes of the act all of the District was as good as 
any lesser part of it. 
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But the next act thereafter pertaining to the subject was ap 
proved May 17, 1848, by which the name of the municipality, 
“The Mayor, the board of aldermen and board of 
council of the city of Washington,” was continued, snd the char 
again extended for another term of 20 years, or until Con 
gress should determine otherwise. 

The next act relating to the subject was that of May 16, 1868S 
the first section of which refers to the charter granted May 17 


common 


1848, and continues that act “in force for the term of one yeu 
from the date thereof, or until Congress shall, by law, deter- 
mine otherwise. 

Please note that through all these acts after IS12 the simple 
name of “ Washington” for the city was never restored; bu’, 
instead, the corporate name of the municipality was “The 
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Mayor, board of aldermen and board of common council of 
the City of Washington.” 

The next act bearing upon the name and legal existence of 
the city is the one of April 7, 1869. That act is a short one, 
seven or eight lines, and repeals all except sections 1 and 6 of 
the act passed by Corgress on May 16, 1868, which became law. 
without the President’s signature, on May 28, 1868. Section 1 
of that act, which section was not repealed, continued the name 
of the municipality as “ Mayor, board of aldermen and board 
of common council of the city of Washington,” and extended 
the charter for another year, or until Congress should, by law, 
otherwise determine. Section 6 of that act, which section also 
was not repealed, related solely to the elective franchise. 

Therefore, the corporate name of the municipality te that 
time continued to be “* The Mayor, board of aldermen and board 
of common council of the city of Washington.” 

In many instances it seems that, for brevity’s sake or out of 
ignorance, the municipality frequently was referred to, even 
in acts of Congress, merely as “The City of Washington ”; 
although the statutes are explicit in declaring that the corporate 
name of the municipality from May 4, 1812, until May 15, 1820, 
was “The Mayor, Aldermen and Common Council 6f the city 
of Washington”; and from May 15, "820 to February 21, 1871, 
it was “The Mayor, board of aldermen and board of common 
council of the city of Washington.” 

The act of July 16, 1790 declared the District of Columbia, 
and not any lesser portion of it, (after December 1800) to be 
“the permanent seat of the Government of the United States.” 

The act of June 11, 1878, which frequently is dignified by 
being called the “ organic act,” starts out by saying :— 

That all the territory ceded by the State of Maryland to the Congress 
of the United States for the permanent seat of the Government of the 
United States shall continue to be designated as the District of 
Columbia. 

There, again, we find the District of Columbia, by act of 
Congress, designated and continued not only as the seat of 
government but as the permanent seat of the Government. 

The municipality commonly designated as the city of Wash- 
ington was first chartered for a term of only 2 years; then for 
another term of 15 years; then for another term of 2 years; 
then for another term of 20 years; then for another term of 
20 years; then for another term of 1 year, and then for a term 
of another year. 

The act of July 16, 1790 provided for “a permanent seat of 
government.” That permanency is found in all the acts after 
that which relate to the District of Columbia, but is not found 
at all as it relates to the city of Washington, because its charter 
was first given for a term of two years, and thereafter was 
continued for short terms until 1871 when, in so many words, 
it was repealed and the District of Columbia declared to be 
the successor of Washington, Georgetown and the Levy Court. 

if there is a city of Washington, as the word “ city ” is under- 
stood :— 

(a) Where are its legally fixed territorial boundaries? 

(hb) Where is its municipal government, and what are the 
functions of that government? 

(c) Who are its municipal officers? 

What has been urged contra merely proves, either that there 
is a post office of “ Washington,” or that there is a locality known 
ius ‘“ Washington,” such as the locality of Brightwood, of Brook- 
land, of Potomac Park, of the Mall, or of Anacostia, all in the 
District of Columbia, without proving at all that there is in 
existence a municipal corporation or “ city ’’ in the legal sense 
of the word “ city.” 

Upon the other hand when we come to treat of the District of 
Columbia we know its legally fixed boundaries; we know who 
its officials are; we know its powers and privileges; and, with 
positive certainty, we know the acts which fix and provide for 
ihem. : 

Those who platted the old city of Washington did not plat 
north of Florida Avenue, although they had as much authority 
to plat north of it as they had to plat south of it, and they had 
ho statutory direction or authority to do either. 

If only 18 of the farmers instead of the 19 had conveyed to 
Beall and Gantt, as trustees, then, of necessity, they would have 
platted south of Florida Avenue. While, upon the other hand, 
if 20 instead of 19 had so conveyed they might have platted north 
of Florida Avenue ; and so on and on, as there was no limit upon 
either their will or inclination in deing that which was neither 
directed nor prohibited by law. 

This brings us up to the act of February 21, 1871, the purpese 
and effect of which was to repeal completely the three existing 
municipalities in the District of Columbia, one of which was 
called Washington, and create the one municipality of the 
District of Columbia instead of three; and, at the same time, to 
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create the erstwhile Shepherd régime, which proved to be <o 
infamous that it was abolished by the act of June 20, 1874. 

The act of February 21, 1871, did away with the legal existence 
of Washington, Georgetown and the Levy Court just as con 
pletely and effectively as the act of June 20, 1874, did away wit); 
the Shepherd government ; and, in its stead, created tempor:: 
the commission form of goverument for the whole District 
Columbia, which form was made permanent by the act of Jun, 
11, 1878, which frequently is called the “ organic act.” 

While there can not be any reasonable ground for argumen; 
about the matter; yet, to argue with the unreasonable, it wel 
may be said that if the act of 1871 creating the Shepherd gov- 
ernment did not do away with the three municipalities of Wash 
ington, Georgetown and the Levy Court completely, then the act 
of 1874 and 1878 which established the present commission for) 
of government for the District of Columbia did so most « 
tainly. 

But, aside from the construction of that statute at this Jii, 
day, there followed close upon its enactment an object less 
of construction, which even the blind might see. That object 
lesson was the retirement of the mayor of Washington to 
vate life; the adjournment forever of its city council; the sy) 
render by the treasurer of its finances; the delivery of ali its 
books, accounts and property of every description to the su 
ceeding Shepherd government; the transfer of authority « 
the police and fire departments; the construction under « 
Board of Public Works of streets and roads in the entire Dis 
trict, including the old cities of Washington and Georgetown. 

Yet section 40 of that very act of 1871 has been cited for | 
purpose of making plausible the futile argument that the cit 
of Washington still is in existence. 

That section, for the purpose of this address, may well ty 
divided into two parts :— 

First: Where it says:— 

Be it further enacted, That the charters of the cities of Washing 
ton and Georgetown shall be repealed on and after the Ist day of 
June A. D., 1871, and all offices of said corporations abolished at that 
ome; ©. 9 Bs 

And, second: Where it says :— 


And that portion of said District included within the present \imi' 
of the city of Washington shall continue to be known as the city of 
Washington ; and that portion of the said District included within th 

° 


or 
i 


limits the city of Georgetown shall continue to be known as the cit) 
of Georgetown ; and the legislative assembly shall have power to |v) 
a special tax upon property, except the 7overnment of 


roperty of the 

the United States, within the city of Was ington for the payment of 
the debts of said an and upon property, except the property of tl 
Government of the United States, within the limits of the city otf 
Georgetown for the payment of the debts of said city; * * *. 

Under the first quotation the charters of the cities of Wa- 
ington and Georgetown unquestionably were repealed after 
June 1, 1871, and all the offices and legal functions of those tw 
corporations were abolished at that date. 

The second quotation authorizes a special tax levy within tle 
limits of the old city of Washington, and also within the limits 
0” the old city of Georgetown, for the payment of the debts of 
each of said cities; and it seems clear, even beyond dispute, 
that the use of the name of the old city of Washington and the 
use of the name of the old city of Georgetown was made solely 
for the purposes of description, in order to define where speci! 
taxes might be levied, so that they might not be levied upon that 
part of the District of Columbia lying outside those two old 
cities. 

The limits of the old city of Georgetown were established by 
charter granted by the British Crown in 1750. As no limits, by 
metes and bounds or otherwise, for the old city of Washington 
had ever been fixed by statute its commonly accepted boundiarics 
were used, together with the name—Washington—as descriptive 
only of a portion of the District of Columbia where special taxes 
might be levied. 

There are many instances in the statutes pertaining to ID 
trict legislation which did the same thing. For instance, sec- 
tion 5 of this same act reads as follows: 


That legislative power and authority in said District shall be vest: 
in a legislative assembly as hereinafter provided. The assembly shal! 
consist of a council and house of delegates. The council shall cons: 
of 11 members, of whom 2 shall be residents of the city_of Geors: 
town, and 2 residents of the county outside the cities of Washingt: 
and Georgetown, who shall be appointed by the President, by and \ 
the advice and consent of the Senate, * * * 


Again, section 37, of the same act reads: 


That there shall be in the District of Columbia a board of — 
works, to consist of the governor, who shall be president of said boar¢ 
four persons to be appointed by the President of the United States, >» 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, one of whom shall be © 
civil engineer, and the others citizens and residents of the Distric': 
having the qualifications of an elector therein; one of said board ea 
be a citizen and resident of Georgetown, and one of said board shali b 
a citizen and resident of the county outside of the cities of Washingto» 
and Georgetown, * * ® 
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Thus it will be seen that section 5 provided that two members 
of the council of the District of Columbia should reside in the 
city of Georgetown, and two in the county outside of the cities 
of Washington and Georgetown, leaving seven to be selected 
from the city of Washington, the charter and legal existence of 
which is specific: ully repealed in the self-same act. 

The two localities, Washington and Georgetown, in that seec- 
tion evidently were used for descriptive purposes only, and 
not for the purpose of contradicting the plain and explicit re- 
peal of their legal existence, which was one of the two main 


bjects of the act; the other being the establishment of a new 
form of government. 
Referring to the board of public works, section 37 of the 


same act provided that one member thereof should be a citizen 
and resident of Georgetown, and another should be a citizen and 
resident of the county outside the cities of Washington 
Georgetown, leaving the remaining two to be selected 
the city of Washington. There, again, the two localities were 
used only for describing in which part of the thereby newly 
reated municipality of the District of Columbia the members 
of the board of public works should reside. 

The same purpose of deseription is followed in section 41 of 
the sume act, which reads as follows: 


* * © No taxes for general purposes shall hereafter be assessed 
by the municipai authorities of the cities of Washington or Georgetown, 
or by said Levy Court. And upon the repeal of the charters of the 
ities of Washington and Georgetown, the District of Columbia be, and 
is hereby, declared to be the successor of said corporations, and all the 
property 
coouaee vested in the said District of Columbia, and all fines, penalties, 
costs, and forfeitures, which are now by law made payable to 
cities, respectively, or said Levy Court, shall be paid to said District of 
Columbia * © %, 


Could anything be more conclusive than that the above lan- 
cuage positively, certainly, emphatically and entirely did away 
with the city of Washington, the city of Georgetown and the 
Levy Court, except for purpeses of description? 


Recently, with much show of teeth towards me, there appeared | 


in the Washington Times an article written by one Leaky Bill 
Price, wherein he advanced two alleged arguments for the pur- 


pose of Showing that there still exists a city of Washington. 

tie used as one of his alleged arguments a quotation from the 
act of February 2, 1895, The other is, that the Postmaster Gen- 
eral has designated Washington as a post office. 

The quotation from the act of 1895, used by Leaky Bill in his 
newspaper article, reads as follows: 

That from and after the passage of this act all that part of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia embraced within the bounds and now constituting the 
city of Georgetown, as referred to in said acts of February 21, 1871, and 
tune 20, 1874, shall no longer be known by the name and title in law 
f the city of Georgetown, but the same shall be known as and shall 
constitute a part of the city of Washington, the Federal Capital. 

{ wish to invite your attention to that part of the act just 
read which says: 

* * shall no longer be known by the name and title in law of the 
city of Georgetown * * 

Whoever wrote the act of 1895, just referred to, seems to have 
Known that there was an act passed by Congress on Iebruary 
“1, i871, relative to the cities of Georgetown and Washington; 
but it is quite clear that he was ignorant of the fact that that 
act repealed the charter of Georgetown; and that after June 1, 
{S71 there was no city in the District of Columbia— 
* * * known by the name and title in law of the city of George- 
town: ©... 7 .&, 

Again, Leaky Bill insists that there still is a city of Washing- 
ion, notwithstanding the act of February 21, 1871 declares the 
District of Columbia— 

* * to be the successor of said corporations, (Washington and 
Georgetown) and all property of said corporations, and of the county 
of Washington, shall become vested in the said District of Columbia, and 
all fines, penalties, costs, and forfeitures, which are now by law made 
payable to said cities, respective ely; or said Levy Court, shall be paid to 
said District of Columbia * 

It was not the purpose of the act of 1895 either to incorporate 
or to re-incorporate either the city of Washington or Georgetown. 
{ts purpose was to rename the streets, and change the numbers 
of the squares in the old city of Georgetown, so that they would 
conform in name and number to the streets and squares in the 
old city of Washington. 

Nevertheless Le: iky Bill is of the opinion, and urges his 
opinion upon the readers of the W ashington Times, that the 
adding of the defunct city of Washington to the defunct city of 
Georgetow n was a legal rehabilitation of the old city of Wash- 
ington, 

It is the old case of “ Nothing, plus nothing, equals nothing. 

Leaky Bill argues that still there is a city of Washington 
because the Postmaster General recognizes such a city 
postal matters. 


for 


and | 
from | 


| 


of said corporation and of the county of Washington, shall | 
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Wednesday, September 5, 1917. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to mu 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, L inelude a speech deli 
ered by the Speaker of this House at the Monmouth Courthous: 
Battle Field last Mouday. 

The speech is as foliows: 

[iexcerpt from Champ Clark’s specs 1 Monmouth ¢ thou Battl 
Field. Monday, Sept, 117, 

Mr. Crark said in part: 

“It is a great, a glorious thing to be an American citizen: 
greater than it was to be a Roman citizen when Rome was 
mistress of the world, which the Romans claimed was greater 
than to be a king. Our Government should be so conducted 


that the sentence ‘fam an American’ would have more potency 
the wide world round than the far-famed ‘ Romanus sum,’ when 
Rome was in the plenitude of imperial power. I[ think some- 
times that we do not sufficiently appreciate the biessings of our 
system of government. We too frequently take it for granted 


that achieving freedom was natural and inevitable in the evolu- 
tion of things, and therefore easy. As a matter of fact, the 
men who proclaimed our independence at Philadelphia, July 4. 
1776, performed that immortal deed with halters about thei: 
necks—as did Washington and his men who made Jefferseor 
declaration good on Yorktown’s blood-stained heights. 

“When they had signed, old Ben Franklin, the greatest wif 
of that age—perhaps the greatest wit of all the ages—cheered 
up his companions in glory by remarking: *‘ Now that we have 
signed, we must all hang together or we will all hang sepa- 
rately ’—a statement as true as the Gospel. I wish that he 
could return to earth for at least one night to some great citys 
New York, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Kansas City, San Fran- 


cisco—and learn what his experiment with the kite has done 
for thé happiness and comfort of mankind. 

“Gov. Ben Harrison, of Virginia, a great big, burly 
punched little Elbridge Gerry of Massachusetts, who 
less than 100 pounds, in the ribs, saying: ‘ When 
hanging comes, I will have one great advantage 
weight will make me die quicker” That was the spirit in which 
they signed; and that should be the spirit in which we live. 

“When Charles Carroll, of Maryland, signed, somebody sug- 
gested to him that there were so many Charles Carrolls in Mary- 
land that when the day for hanging came he 


man, 
weighed 
the day of 
over you. My 


might escape in the 


multitude of his namesakes, whereupon he seized the pen anil 
wrote after his name the words ‘of Carrollton,’ so that there 
could be no mistaking the right person. 

“When as a child I first saw his name at the foot of the 
Declaration, ‘Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, [ thought it 
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was done out of overweaning vanity of famity pride; but ever | 


since I learned the truth about it I have loved the man and his 
mcmory. God spared him to be the last of that noble band to 
ascend to the skies. 

“John Hancock, who held the office then that I hold now, 
signed his name in characters so large that ‘signing your John 
Hancock’ has become proverbial. He said, ‘I guess King 
George IIT can read that without his spectacles.’ 

* IT consider it among the blessings of my life, which have been 
rich and numberless, that when I was a lad attending Kentucky 
University one of my teachers was Prof. Joseph Desha Pickett, 
born and bred in old Virginia, a cousin to that Gen. Pickett 
who achieved immortal renown at Gettysburg. When Prof. 
Pickett was a young man he traveled a good deal in Europe and 
was thrown much into the company of an English duehess. 
When they came to separate, she said, *‘ Prof. Pickett. I am 
astonished at your politeness, seeing that yeu come from a 
country where they have no queen.’ The old Virginian. bowing 
almost to the ground, replied, ‘Your Grace is mistaken. You 
live in a country where they have one queen; I come frem a 
country where every woman is a queen.’ 

“ Just after the close of the war between the States Admiral 
arragut made the circle of the globe in his flagship. In every 
civilized country he was received with the honors due to a hero, 
which he was. When he was eruising in the 42gean Sea he 
sent word to the Sultan of Turkey thet he wanted to eall on 
him to pay his respects. The Sultan sent him word back that 
no battleship except one commanded by a prince of the blood 
royal could enter the Dardanelles. ‘This made Adiniral Farra- 
vut’s Tennessee fighting blood boil, and he promptly sent this 
message to the Sultan, ‘I have on board my ship 700 American 
citizens, every one of whom is a prince of the blood royal in 
his own land. I am stripping my ship for action ane will eall 
on you immediately in foree.’ Suffice it to say, he had no trouble 
anchoring in the Golden Horn. 


* IT will tell you how TI feel about being an American. A few 
years ago a party of Americans were traveling in the Old 
World. They had a boy with them about 12 years old. In the 


Pyramids of Egypt he was weary and fell asleep. A wag thought 
he would have some fun out of him, so he surrounded him with 
evrinning muminies of dead Pharaohs and blew a hern in immi- 
tation of Gabriel’s trumpet. The boy waked up, didn’t knew 
where he was, but swung his cap over his head and shouted, 
‘Hurrah! It is Resurrection Day and an American is the first 
man up.’ In very truth we are the heirs of all the ages. Splen- 
didly does Emerson say: 

“We live in a new and exceptional age. America fs anether word for 
opportunity. Our entire history appears to be a last effort of Divine 
l’rovidence in behalf of the bunmman race. 

“The men who under Washington rendered famous forever 
this and other hard-fought fields reddened and enriched by their 
blood builded more wisely than they knew. They understood 
precisely what they were fighting for—the precious right to 
zovern themselves ; but, not being prophets, they never dreamed 
that in 1917 their immortal leader would be universally ac- 
eounted the foremost man in the entire histery of the human 
race and that the tiny Republic which he and his brave fol 
lowers created would be the mightiest Nation on the globe. As 
2 human-interest story the plain, unadorned history of the 
United States exceeds in gripping power any novel or romance 
ever written. The men who fought and bled and died on this 
field and other fields from Lexington to Yorktown never dreamed 
that the American idea of self-government would, like the leaven 
spoken of in the Bible, do its perfect work until the whole inmp 
of humanity is leavened with the spirit of liberty. 

“We are prone to boast of our colossal wealth, of our vast 
physical resources, of our tremendous banks, of our broad acres, 
and other like things. These things are good within themselves, 
universally coveted by the children of men, but they do not 
Within themselves constitute a great nation. Sceres and scores 
of years ago Sir William Jones propounded a far-resounding 
question and, evidently fearing that nobody else weuld do the 
subjeet justice, answered it himself: 

** What constitutes a State? 

Not high-raised battlements or labored mound, 
Thiek walls or moated gate ; 

Not cities proud with spires and turrets crowned ; 
Net bays and bread-armed ports, 

Where, laughing at the storm, rich navies ride; 
Not starred and spangled courts, 


Where low-browed baseness wafts perfume to pride ; 
No! Men! High-minded men! Men whe their duties know, 


But know their rights, and, knowing, dare maintain. 
These constitute a State! 


“Such men as fought about Monmouth Courthouse on the 
28th of June, 1778, ‘ the hottest day since men learned to read 
thermometers,’ according to Sir George Otto Trevelyan, his- 
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torian of the American Revolution; such men as constitute te 
armies we are now raising for the most stupendous of all wars. 
We have not degenerated into a race of mollycoddles, as certain 
pessimists claim—a fact which will be clearly demonstrated jy 
the immediate future. <A finer body of young men never went 
forth to battle than our soldiers now ‘swiftly forming in the 
ranks of war.’ 

“To this supreme crisis of our affairs—not of ours alone but of 
Ee whole world’s affairs—it is the duty of every American. 








niale or female, native or naturalized, to support, aid, and gus- 
tain the Government in every manner possible—mentally, 
morally, physically, financially. That is the plain, imperativy 
duty we owe to our ancestors, to ourselves, and above all 1 
our posterity. From time immemorial orators, philosophers, 
statesmen, and poets have exalted patriotism as the sublimesi 
virtue. Centuries ago Horace sang, ‘Dulce et decorum pro 
patria mori’ (‘It is sweet and glorious to die for one’s country *), 
However that may be, it is sweet and glorious to live and work 
for one’s country, and we can all do that much. We can jot 
in good conscience do less. I beg to suggest that patriotisin 
does not consist entirely in public speeches, braying bands, flag- 
bedecked parades, and vociferous asseverations of love of cou) 
try, but genuine patriotism consists in being a thoroughgoiny 
American citizen, discharging all the varieus duties of citize)- 
ship every day of the 365, thereby showing forth the blessijes 
and glories of our free and beneficent institutions to all i): 
work). That is the real way for any of us to prove our pat) 
ism, for it is written— 

“ By their fruits ye shall know them, 

“4 few days since President Wilson published by far the 
strongest, the clearest, the most far-resounding of his Stat 
papers, stating in extenso his views on peace proposals. He js 
of right the mouthpiece, the spokesman of this mighty people, 
and his statement has been read of all men and will be read 
forever and forever. 

“T new and here state our case in the fewest words possil)\ 
No nation will long endure or deserves to endure that does net 
protect all of its citizens wherever they may be, by land or se: 


Patriotism. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. EDWARD W. POU, 
OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
In rue Howse or Representatives, 
Thursday, Seplenber 6, 1917. 


Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, under the leave 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
by Ex-Senator Pritchard upon the question 
the duty of the American citizen in this hour. 

The speech is as follows: 

THE HOUR AND THE DUTY, 


I esteem it an honor to have the privilege of addressing tliis 
representative audience composed of the citizens of Wake 
County. It is peculiarly fitting that these exercises should be 
held on Labor Day and under the joint auspices of the Wake 
County Council of Defense and the labor organizations of tlie 
city. We are here to do honor to the 304 selected men who have 
enlisted fer service in the most gigantic military struggle tle 
world has ever witnessed. In this connection I deem it appro 
priate to say that the laboring men of the Nation have always 
been true and loyal to our Government, and have borne its 
burdens on many bloody battle fields where the Stars and 
Stripes have triumphed and our heroes have won imperishable 
fame. Labor and capital appreciate now perhaps more than 
ever before the importance of living: under a Government strong 
enough to protect human life and property rights in any emer 
gency that may arise. I can not resist the temptation to discuss 
briefty the relation the citizen sustains to our Government, and 
the importance of such relation to the general welfare of tlie 
American people. 

We can not ignore the fact that during the past few years 
there have been many evidences of unrest and an inclination on 
the part of many to oppose what may be properly termed “ duly 
constituted authority.“ This in the main is due to a failure 
on the part of parents to give their children proper training 
at a time when their minds are in a formative state an@ when 


granted to me to 
a speech delivered 
of patriotism 


and 
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they may be easily taught the importance of becoming useful 
and patriotic citizens. 

Under a republican form of government like ours these who 
maintain and support it are recruited from the home. There- 
fore the maintenance and perpetuation of our Government and 
its institutions depend largely upon the character of the home. 
Many of our parents fail to appreciate the responsibility that 
rests upon them as respects this vital question. “A stream can 
rise no higher than its source” and a government no higher than 
the plane of its citizenship. Therefore it is important that a 
parent should exercise the greatest care in training his boy for 
the performance of the duties that must necessarily in the near 
future devolve upon him as a citizen of this country. The parent 
who enjoys all the rights, privileges, and immunities of the 
Constitution and the laws passed in pursuance thereof for his 
well-being and protection owes to his country the duty of rear- 
ing his sons so that they may grow up to be useful, God-fearing, 
and patriotic citizens. The disposition to violate the law grows 
out of an improper regard for the constituted authorities of the 
State and the Nation. 

We are now engaged in a conflict which from the very nature 
of things must evéntually affect the welfare of every civilized 
nation of the world. It should be constantly borne in mind that 
this is not a war of our choosing, and that it was with deep 
regret that we were finally impelled to take the step which 
imposed upon us as a Nation the obligation to aid in the rescue 
of those who are: being destroyed by the most brutal and in- 
human methods ever resorted to by any race of men from the 
dawn of creation until this good hour. 

Many reasons have been assigned in support of the action of 
Congress and the President. Sume say that it is our purpose to 
make democracy safe for the world, others that it is to wipe 
out Prussianism and militarism, and still others that it is to 
avenge the wrongs committed against Belgium by the Imperial 
German Government, All must admit that the President dis- 
played great patience and forbearance before final action was 
taken. He employed all legitimate means within his power in 
an honest effort to keep the American people out of this awful 
conflict. Indeed, there were many well-meaning people in both 
political parties who criticized the President for not taking 
definite action sooner than he did. 

Now that we are face to face with the stern realities of war 
and the direful consequences that must come to those involved, 
we can all the more appreciate the feelings which actuated the 
President in endeavoring to avoid, if possible, the necessity of 


calling upon the young manhood of America to take up arms in | 


defense of what all fair-minded people must admit is a just 
cause, While it is true that there was strong opposition in the 
ranks of both political parties to a declaration of war, after 
Congress acted the President had, and now has, the unanimous 
support of every patriotic American, regardless of his political 
or religious views. Therefore, in so far as this war is con- 
cerned, we are neither Democrats nor Republicans, but Ameri- 
can citizens, This is the spirit which flashed from the lips of 
Patrick Henry in the Continental Congress, when he said, “I 
am not a Virginian, but an American.” 

This is not the war of any individual, but it is a war in which 
every American who has red blood in his veins and who honestly 
desires to safeguard his own Government should be interested, 
and he should be willing to support it with the same zeal and 
courage which actuated Washington and other Revolutionary 
heroes when the foundations of our Government were being 
made secure. An overwhelming majority of the representatives 
of both political parties in Congress are to-day standing like a 
Stone wall behind the Government, doing everything in their 
power to secure the enactment of any legislation that may be 
necessary for the successful conduct of the war. 

It is with pride that we point to the fact that the American 
people have never failed to support their Government in the past, 
and those who attempt in this trying hour, by any means what- 
soever, to embarrass the Government in its efforts to bring this 
war to a successful termination, should, if their conduct warrants 
it, be indicted, and if convicted their punishmeat should be 
such as to warn all slackers that their presence is 2 menace to 
the welfare of this country. It is high time that this issue 
should be so clearly drawn that no one, however indifferent he 
may be, could possibly misunderstand the attitude of our Gov- 
ernment. As our distinguished governor recently said in a speech 
delivered at Asheville, there was a time when the question as to 
the propriety of declaring war against Germany was debatable 
one, but that day is past, and further discussion of the question is 
extremely harmful and should not be tolerated. 

The whole world is overshadowed with gloom, and our own 
land is saddened in consequence of the fact that our brave boys 








are called upon to engage in this terrible conflict for the purpose 
of protecting American rights and rendering aid to suffering 
humanity. Notwithstanding this condition, there are some who 
are doing all in their power to embarrass the President in his 
efforts to bring the war to a successful termination 


The only way to successfully meet those who are disloyal is to 


instill in the minds of the people lessons of patriotism and 
devotion to America and her institutions. Let us, therefore. eul- 
tivate a spirit of patriotism and respect for the majesty of the 
Constitution and the laws passed in pursuance thereof, — 

The disposition in certain quarters to denounce the courts and 


criticize those who are charged with the administration of 
law has a tendency to weaken the faith of th: people in the 
stability of our Government. Notwithstanding the critical con- 
dition of the affairs of the Nation at this time, some have dared 
even to go so far as to unjustly criticise the President, and in 
the past this same class of people have impugned the motives 
of the Supreme Court—the highest court in the land 
resort of the people. 

This sentiment has been nurtured and developed by the dem- 
agogue who is willing to assail the very foundation of the Govy- 
ernment in order that he may succeed in his political aspirations 
The courts are not above legitimate criticism, and when a judge 
acts improperly he should be criticised, and if his conduct war- 
rants it, he should be impeached, but there should be no whole- 
sale denunciation of the courts, and those who attempt by such 
methods to bring discredit upon any branch of the Government 
should be taught by the American people that the doctrines which 
they teach can never flourish on American soil. 

The late ex-President Cleveland, in an address delivered at 
Princeton, September 19, 1901, in referring to the death of the 
lamented McKinley, said: 


the last 


There is a serious lesson for us al! 
dent’s death. The shock of it is so great that it is hard at this time 
to read the lesson calmly. We can hardly fail to see, however, behind 
the bloody deed of the assassin, the horrible faces and figures from which 
it will not do to turn away. If we are to escape further attack upon 
our peace and security we must boldly and resolutely grapple with the 
monster of anarchy. It is a thing that we can not safely leave to lx 
dealt with by party or partisanship. Nothing can guarantee us against 
its menace except the teaching ani practice of the best citizenship; the 
exposure of the ends and aims of the gospel of discontent and hatred 
of social order and the brave enactment and e ution of repressive 
laws. 


in the tragedy of our late Pres!- 


xe 


These are words of wisdom, spoken by one of the greatest 
statesmen of his age, and the lesson which he sought to teach 
should be constantly borne in mind by every patriotic citizen. 
This is, indeed, a land of liberty, but it is not a land of license, 
and the sooner the lawless classes understand the true situation 
the better it will be for all parties concerned. The individual 
who believes in dynamite rather than reason and who is willing 
to resort to unlawful methods to further his ends, and is not 
willing to support his Government under any and all cireum- 
stances, should find no welcome in this free land of ours. The 
enemies of this country and the demagogue have much in com- 
mon, and the one is as dangerous as the other, and each should 
be spurned by the American people. 

I do not wish to be understood as intimating that an appre- 
ciable number of North Carolinians are unfaithful to the Govern- 
ment at this time. I believe that North Carolina in this struggle 
will do her full duty, and after the final muster roll is made up 
we will find that we have sent as many soldiers to the front in 
proportion to our population as any State in the Union. 

Now that we have entered the war, 


the and only ques- 
tion to be considered is as to the best possible methods to be 
employed in order that we may bring success to America and 


her allies. 

I do not deem it necessary to enter into a discussion of the 
merits of any controversy that may have existed anterior to 
the declaration of war further than to say that I consider any 
one of the following reasons suflicient ground upon which to 
base our action: (a) Our duty to uphold the neutrality of 
Belgium under a treaty to which we are a party; (b) to resent 
the unwarranted interference with our rights as a Nation upon 
the high seas; (c) to take active and effective steps to suppress 
what may be properly termed the most brutal and uncivilized 


slaughter of human beings that has ever been known in the 
history of the world; (d) to secure at the end of the hostilitic 
by the concerted action of all the nations of the world, a per- 


manent peace by the creation of a board of arbitration to which 
all matters in controversy in the future between nations may be 
submitted and amicably adjusted without the destruction ot 
property or the loss of human life. 

We can maintain either one of these grounds without violating 
the principles of Christianity. This is the spirit whch prompts 
the Nation to call her splendid young manhood to arms in order 
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that we may demonstrate to the world that our Government is 
founded upon the principles of justice and righteousness, which 
are as permanent as the rock of Gibraltar. 

Long anterior to the declaration of war against Germany, and 
at a time when we were observing strict neutrality as a Nation, 
a warhing was issued purporting to come from a representative 
of the Imperial German Government and published in the lead- 
ing newspapers of this country in which it was boldly stated 
that if any Americans should attempt to cross the Atlantic upon 
the Lusitania they would do so at their own peril. That this 
warning emanated from the German Government is clearly estab- 
lished by the fact that the Lusitania, with all of her human 
freight, consisting in part of men, women, and little children, 
who were born on American soil, and therefore entitled to the 
fullest protection of this Government, was, without warning 
to such citizens or giving them an opportunity to escape, sent 
to the bottom of the ocean by a German submarine. The sink- 
ing of that ill-fated vessel in defiance of every principle of inter- 
national law and the rules of civilized warfare was sufficient 
Within itself to justify the American Government in deciaring 
war against Germany. 

When we contemplate the destruction of human life and prop- 
erty by Germany and her allies in France, and the consequent 
privation and suffering of her people at this time, we are force- 
fully reminded of the timely and effective service France ren- 
dered this country when our existence as a nation was trembling 
in the balance. Under these circumstances anyone with a spark 
of gratitude in his soul must admit that it is our bounden duty 
to go to the rescue of the descendants of Lafayette and Rocham- 
beau and the other gallant sons of France who left their native 
land and joined with the American forces in our struggle to 
hecome a free and independent people. If no other reason ex- 
isted, this alone would amply justify us in sending all the men 
and money necessary to drive the invader from French soil and 
restore to the people of that unhappy land the territory which 
has been so unjustiy taken from them by methods heretofore 
unknown in warfare among civilized people. 

Tn condemning the Kaiser and his associates I do not wish to 
be understood as impugning in the slightest degree the loyalty 
and patriotism of the Germans who are residents of this coun- 
try, feeling as I do that with few exceptions they are just as 
loval to this country as those of us who are native born. 

It 1s not our purpose in entering this contest to demand in- 
demnity or to acquire a foot of territory by conquest. Such has 
always been our policy. The great domain whieh we possess 
came to us not through bloody conquest nor by the violation of 
the rights of another nation. The policy of this country in its 
war agatnst Spain is the most conspicuous example of the gener- 
ous treatment of one nation by another, under similar circum- 
stances, in the history of the world. 

We not only purchased and paid for the Philippine Islands, 
but gave them schools, churches, modern methods of sanitation, 
and, indeed, everything necessary to encourage’ the moral and 
intellectual development of the people of those islands, and now 
after the lapse of a comparatively short time they are as free as 
the people of the United States. The same policy was adopted 
as respects Cuba and Porto Rico, with the result that the people 
of each of those countries are living together in peace and happi- 
ness and making rapid development in everything that tends 
toward a higher civilization, and it is in harmony with this well- 
established policy that we extend a helping hand to our allies 
across the sea. 

The conduct of Germany threatens not only the existence of 
good government in Europe but, if by any chance they shou!d 
win, it will in the near future result in the overthrow of rep- 
resentative government on every part of the globe, including 
the Government under which we live. It has been well said 
that “Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.” May I not 
paraphrase this statement by saying that eternal vigilance on 
our part is necessary to insure the continued safety of our own 
Government? With this end in view we should at all times 
in the future maintain a trained force sufficient to command 
the respect of the other nations of the earth and as a guaranty 
that no nation will ever have the audacity to even attempt to 
violate the rights of the American people. 

The cruel and heartless treatment of those who have been 
so unfortunate as to fall into the hands of the German soldiers 
clearly indicates the spirit which actuates them in the war 
which they are waging for the purpose of dominating the people 
of every nation on the face of the earth. Existing conditions 
are such as to arouse the spirit of intense patriotism in the 
breast of every citizen of this country, and this should not abate 
until we wipe from every inch of soil now occupied by the Ger- 
mans the last vestige of military oppression. It has always 
been the policy of America to do everything in her power to 
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aid the oppressed of other lands, and by so doing we have no} 
only gained prestige abroad but have greatly strengthened oy, 
own Government. 

If as a result of this conflict a republican form of governmen} 
for the people of Germany should be established, it would |) 
hailed with delight by everyone who has the slightest intere: 
in the progress and development of the human race; but, as | 
understand, it was not our purpose in entering this conflict to 
force the people of that country to adopt any particular for) 
of government, our real purpose being, as the President has <« 
ably said-- 

To deliver the free people of the world from the menace and acta} 
power of a vast military establishment controlled by an irresponsibj, 
Government, which, having secretly planned to dominate the world, pro 
ceeded to carry the plan out without regard either to the sacred’ 6))|j 
gations of treaty or the long-established practices and long-cherich 
principles of international action and honor; which chose its own tim 
for the war; delivered its blow fiercely and suddenly; stopped at 1 
barrier either of law or mercy; swept a whole continent within 
tide of blood—not the blood of soldiers only but the blood of innoc 
women and children and of the helpless poor. 


Many people have an exaggerated idea as to the number « 
killed and wounded in this war. In this connection I will! ; 
that my distinguished friend, Hon. James H. Pou, of this ¢ 
has rendered the State and the Nation a splendid service } 
showing that the percentage is not near so great as we | 
been led to believe by the reports that have been sent out 
discriminately through the press. Indeed, some people se 
to take peculiar pleasure in circulating reports calculated 
discourage the American soldiers and our people generally. 

Now, a word as to those who will be permitted to stay 
home and pursue their daily vocations, which involves an ov 
whelming majority of our people. While those of us who fx]! 
within the exempted class are to enjoy this privilege, 
are many things that we can do to aid our Government in 
Herculean task that it has undertaken. 

We should at all times act in harmony with the polic: 
our President as respects the conservation of foodstuffs 
other things essential to the support of the Government and |! 
forces in the field. 

The generous conduct of our good women in the preparation 
of articles necessary to the comfort of the sick and wounde! 
challenges the admiration of everyone who loves his counti 
The Red Cross is doing most effective work in sending thos 
things that are essential to the welfare and comfort of thos 
who may be sick and wounded on foreign soil, and, best of : 
they are sending angels of mercy in the person of nurses w! 
go as our representatives to minister to the wants of our bray: 
boys. This should appeal directly to the heart of every hum: 
being who possesses that generous instinct that has alway: 
characterized the American people in the face of every great 
calamity. 

Our hearts are filled with sadness when we realize that our 
dear boys will soon be called upon to fight on foreign soil, }11' 
I confidently believe that we will receive good reports from 
them; that they will make a record as soldiers that will cha! 
lenge the admiration of the world. I trust that our youn: 
men will not forget that the most important thing in life 
to maintain a good character under any and all cireumstance- 
and I confidently believe that the conduct of our boys wh 
abroad will be such as to develop those traits essential to fri 
manhood. 

The American soldier has never turned his back to any fo 
and I verily believe that the indomitable courage and will pow: 
which has always characterized our boys will soon bring thi 
war to a speedy termination. When the descendants of thos 
who fought with Grant, Sheridan, Lee, Jackson, Wheeler, 11 
Shafter touch elbows, inspired by the strains of Yanke 
Doodle and Dixie, with anything like a fair opportunity t 
show what the American soldier can do, the Kaiser and thos 
who are really in sympathy with him will rue the day they cen 
ceived the plan of dominating the world by brute force. 

After the awful struggle is over and our boys are permittu: 
to return to their native land we want them to know that thei! 
services will be recognized by the American people and thi! 
they will be largely instrumental in shaping the future des 
tiny of this country. 

The American flag and the many things that it stands for 
should be their constant thought. Let them cherish this glor! 
ous emblem of our liberty, to which Dr. Edward Everett Hal 
has so beautifully referred in the following language: 

And for your country, boy, and for that flag, never dream but of serv- 
ing her as she bids you, o matter what happens to you, no matte 


who flatters you or abuses you, never look at another flag. Remember, 
that behind all these men you have to do with, behind officers, and 


Government, and people even, there is the country herself, your country, 
and that you belong to her as you do belong to your own mother. 
by her as you would stand by your own mother, 


Stand 
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HON. HORATIO 


OF 


C. CLAYPOOL, 


OHLO, 
In tHe Hovse or Representatives, 
Friday, September 7, 1917. 


Mr. CLAYPOOL. Mr. Speaker, my mind has been deeply 
impressed for a long time by the necessity for some govern- 
mental action designed to encourage and establish the practice 
of physical culture among the citizenship of this country. The 
appalling condition, disclosed by the recent physical examina- 
tions of the young men of our Nation before the exemption 
boards has sent a thrill of alarm and a sense of profound con- 
cern into the heart of every thinking and loyal citizen. The 
question naturally arises within the mind of every serious man, 
What practical thing can be done to decrease the percentage of 
physical deficients and raise the standard of physical efficiency 
among the men of our Nation? 

You will agree with me that there is overwhelming evidence 
that the people of this Nation are living in profound ignorance 
of the vital and imperative necessity of training their bodies 
with the same care and thoroughness as they do their minds. 
“Cram the mind, though the body be crippled,’ has been the 
abiding practice of our people so long that when the hour of 
great necessity arises, when the moment of peril is upon us, 
and the things that are more priceless to us than our lives are 
in jeopardy and the cry of a ruthless enemy is heard at our 
gates, and the Nation turns with confidence to the surging mil- 
lions of its citizens for defenders, an amazing host is found 
nervous, timid, uncertain, doubtful, hesitant, and with waning 
and depleted vitality. Well might we hang our heads in shame 
at the exhibition, and doubly so, because in all the wonderful 
achievements of this peerless Nation it has neglected the ap- 
parent and imperative duty of training its citizenship in the 
necessity of physical culture. 

It is easy for a healthy man to be courageous, hopeful, opti- 
mistic, and enthusiastic, and it is easy for a sick man to be a 
coward. If the resplendent glory of this Nation is to remain 
unsullied, it will be because of the devotion, courage, masterful- 
ness, resourcefulness, and physical vigor of its citizens. 

With a profound conviction of the integrity of these senti- 
ments I this day introduce in the House of Representatives a 
bill to provide for the promotion of physical culture, to provide 
for the cooperation with the States in the preparation of teach- 
ers of physical culture, and to appropriate money to defray the 
expenses of the same and regulate its expenditure, and earnestly 
urge its adoption. 

This bill provides for a Federal board for physical culture, 
having supreme supervision and control over the training, tests, 
experiments, studies. exercises, investigations, and reports to 
aid in the organization and conduet of physical education. It 
also makes provision for a State board in each State of the 
Union to aet in cooperation with the said Federal board, and 
also makes provision for ample appropriations by Nation and 
States to secure the proper training and maintenance of a force 
of teachers, supervisors, or directors of physical culture. Ample 
safeguards are thrown around the provisions covering the dis- 
bursements of the funds, and, in addition, the bill provides a 
method of supreme importance in determining the best system 
of physical culture available, evidenced by the results of care- 
fully conducted training tests. 

The adoption of this bill will secure to the people of thts 
Nation an opportunity of conveniently and inexpensively secur- 
ing training and an education in physical culture. 

Join this opportunity and great privilege with a campaign 

of education, thereby placing in the possession of the peuple the 
unmistakable evidences of the Nation’s weakness and I am con- 
fident the people in a large measure will seize the benefits thereby 
provided with eagerness, with the result that each succeeding 
year an ever-increasing number will be found in the ranks of 
the vigorous and strong. 
‘ The tremendous necessity of enlightening the people concern- 
ing the peril to the Nation through the physical weakness of 
its people must not be overlooked. The Nation looks through 
the eyes of its people and is strong and courageous and victorious 
becruse these qualities are the characteristics of its people. 

The bulldog tenacity which plays such a part in every life 
Worth while has a physical basis. 
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The will power, which is a leader in the mental kingdom, de- 
pends very largely upon the health. 
How different obstacles, 


ode) 


for example, look to the man who is 


ailing all the time, suffering pain, compared with the way they 
look to a man who is full of vigor and energy , 

The man who is well plans great things to-day, because he 
feels strong and vigorous. Obstacles are nothing to him, because 
he feels within himself the power to annihilate them. One’s 
courage is largely a matter of physical health. Courage and 
physical vigor go together. 

The quality of health has a great deal to do with the qualit 
of thought. If the vitality is below par, the thought will drop 
to its level. 

Suppose some great genius should declare to the world that 


he had discovered a secret for doubling one’s vitality and enerzy 
what would we not all do or give to get this secret! Yet within 
our reach is a process for doubling our vitality and energy which 
never fails. There is nothing complicated in it—the common- 
sense practice of physical culture, which enables us to hold the 
victorious attitude toward life. toward our work, toward our 
health, toward everything. 

While I believe that the people have in a large measure 
through ignorance neglected the requirements of their physica! 
systems and have thereby endangered the security of the Nation, 
I do not believe that they will continue in that negtect 
prolong this danger when they are once enlightened 
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War Powers. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY 


OF 


J. STEELS, 

PENNSYLVANIA, 

Ix tHe Howuse or Representatives, 
Monday, September 10, 1917. 


Mr. STEELE. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 
extend my remarks in the Recogp, I include an address of former 
Justice Charles E. Hughes before the American Bar Associa- 
tion on Wednesday last on the subject of war powers, and an 
address of Mr. Sutherland at the same time. 

The addresses are as follows: 

Apbress or Hon. Crarres FE. 
POWERS OF THE 


IivGHEs. 
THE FIGHTING UNITED STATES UNDER THE CONSTIT ON 
In the unusual circumstances of war it is natural that there 
should be some confusion with respect to the constitutional war 
rant for extraordinary action taken or contemplated. Some 
altogether misconceive the Constitution. Others vaguely fear 
that we are serving temporary exigency at the expense of our 
furdamental law, and that we are thus breeding a lawless Consti 
tution-ignoring spirit which is a serious menace to our future 
Others seek to raise doubts of power in order to embarrass the 
prosecution of the war. And fhere seem to be still others who 
in their zeal impatiently and without thought put the 
stitution aside as having no relation to these times. 


CONSTITUTIONAL 


C‘on- 


GOVERNMENT IN 
While we are at war. we are not 


WAR. 


in revolution. We are mak- 


ing war as a Nation organize under the Constitution, from 
which the established national authorities derive all their 
powers either in war or in peace. The Constitution is as et 


fective te-day as it ever was, and the oath to support it is just 
as binding. But the framers of the Constitution did not 
trive an imposing spectacle of impetency. One of the objects of 
“a more perfect Union” was “to provide for the common de- 
fense.” . A nation which could not fight would be powerless to 
secure the “ blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity.” 
Self-preservation is the first law of national life, and the Con- 
stitution itself provides the necessary powers in order to defend 
and preserve the United States. Otherwise, as Mr. Justice 
Story said, “the country would be in danger of losing both its 


con 


liberty and its sovereignty from its dread of investing the 
public councils with the power of defending it. It would be 
more willing to submit to foreign conquest than to domestic 
rule.” 
DISTRIBUTION OF POWERS 

The war powers under the Constitution are carefull) dis 
tributed. To Congress is given the power “fo declare war.” 
The proposal to add “to make peace” found no favor, as this 
was deemed to belong to the treats making power vested in 
the President and the Senate. To the President was given the 
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direction of war as the Commander in Chief of the Army and 


Navy. It was not in the contemplation of the Constitution 
that the command of forces and the conduct of campaigns 


should be in charge of a council or that as to this there should 
be a division of authority or responsibility. The prosecution 
of war demands in the highest degree the promptness, direct- 
ness, and unity of action in military operations, which alone 
ean proceed from the Executive. This exclusive power to com- 
mand the Army and Navy and thus to direct and control cam- 
paigns exhibits not autocracy but democracy fighting effectively 
through its chosen instruments and in accordance with the 
established organic law. 
PLENARY POWER TO WAGE WAR. 

While the President is Commander in Chief, in the Congress 
resides the authority “to raise and support armies” and “to 
provide and maintain a navy,’ and “to make rules for the 
government and regulation of the land and naval forces,” and 
as a safeguard against military domination the power to raise 
and Support armies is qualified by the provision that “no 
appropriation of money to that use shall be for a longer term 
than two years.” Otherwise this power is unlimited. The 
Congress is to prescribe the military organization and provide 
the military establishment, fix numbers, regulate equipment, 
afford maintenance, and for these purposes appropriate such 
amounts of money as it thinks necessary. 

POWER TO PASS CONSCRIPTION LAWS. 

Upon every citizen lies the duty of aiding in the common de- 
fense, In exercising its constitutional power to raise armies the 
Congress may enforce this duty. The Congress may call anyone 
io service who is able to serve. The question who may be called 
or in what order is simply one for the judgment of the National 
Legislature. The power vested in Congress is not to raise 
armies simply by calling for volunteers, but to raise armies by 
whatever method Congress deems best, and hence must be 
deemed to embrace conscription. To the framers of the Consti- 
tution the draft was a familiar mode of raising armies, as it had 
heen resorted to by the Colonies to fill up their quotas in the 
Revolutionary War. It is true that the proposal, in 1814, of 
Monroe as Secretary of War to resort to conscription, was vig- 
orously opposed as unconstitutinal. But the draft was put in 
force both by the Union and by the Confederacy during the 
Civil War, and its validity was sustained by the courts in both 
North and South. “The power of coercing the citizen,” said 
Judge Robertson, of Virginia, in Burrough v. Peyton (16 Gratt., 
470 (1864)), “to render military service is indeed a tran- 
scendent power in the hands of any government; but so far from 
being inconsistent with liberty, it is essential to its preserva- 
tion,” 

LINCOLN’S OPINION. 

Permit me to quote upon this question the opinion prepared 
(although not published) by President Lincoln, which sets forth 
admirably the grounds for sustaining the power of Congress to 
pass a conscription act: 

In this case those who desire the rebellion to succeed, and others 
who seek reward in a different way, are very active in accommodating 
us with this class of arguments. They tell us the law is unconstitu- 
tional. It is the first instance, I believe, in which the ene of Con- 
gress to do a thing has ever been questioned in a case when the power 
is given by the Constitution in express terms, Whether a power can be 
implied when it is not expressed has often been the subject of con- 
troversy ; but this is the first case in which the degree of effrontery has 
been ventured upon of denying a power which is plainly and distinctly 
written down in the Constitution. The Constitution declares that “ the 
Congress shall have power * * * to raise and support armies; 
but no appropriation of money to that use shall be for a longer term 
than two years.”’ The whole scope of the conscription act is “ to raise 
and support armies.” ‘There is nothing else in it. * * *® Do you 
admit that the power is given to raise and support armies, and yet 
insist that by this act Congress has not exercised the power in a 
constitutional mode, has not done the thing in the right way? Who 
is to judge of this? The Constitution gives Congress the power, but 
it does not prescribe the mode, or expressly declare who shall prescribe 
it. In such case Congress must prescribe the mode or relinquish the 
power. There is no alternative. * * * The power is given fully, 
completely, unconditionally, It is not a power to raise armies if State 
authorities consent ; nor if the men to compose the armies are entirely 
willing ; but it is a power to raise and support armies given to Congress 
by the Constitution without an “if.” * * ®* The principle of the 
draft, which simply is involuntary or enforced service, is not new. It 
has been practiced in all ages of the world. It was well known to the 
framers of our Constitution as one of the modes of raising armies, at 
the time they placed in that instrument the provision that “ the Congress 
shall have power to raise and support armies.” * * * Wherein is 
the peculiar hardship now? Shall we shrink from the necessary means 
to maintain our free government which our grandfathers employed to 
establish it and our own fathers have already employed once to main- 
tain it? Are we degenerate? Has the manhood of the race run out? 

These are the words of Lincoln, penned in the midst of the 
Civil War. in which conscription was enforced, and his reason- 
ing is conclusive. And while the question was not presented to 
the United States Supreme Court, the power of Congress was 
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explicitly recognized in Tarble’s case (18 Wall., p. 407, and 
later opinions). 
CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS, 

The constitutional authority thus vested in Congress js 
limited by any qualification arising from religious beliefs 
conscientious objections. These are matters not affecting pow: 
but policy. As Mr, Justice Harlan said, in delivering {| 
opinion of the Supreme Court in Jacobson v. Massachusetts (197 
U. S., p. 29), one “ may be compelled, by force, if need be, agai: 
his will and without regard to his personal wishes or }]) 
pecuniary interests, or even his religious or political convictions 
to take his place in the ranks of the army of his country, and 
risk the chance of being shot down in its defense.” It is, how 
ever, in my judgment, a sound policy on the part of Congress 
provide for the discharge from the draft of conscientious 6) 
jectors. Nothing, I believe, is gained for the country by oy 
riding the claims of conscience in such cases; but it is obvio 
necessary that there should be such definitions and restricti 
as will prevent imposture and evasion by those who have : 
tle conscience as they have stomach for war. 

THIRTEENTH AMENDMENT. 

It is now contended in some quarters that this power, w] 
undoubtedly Congress had, has been restricted or abolis! 
by the thirteenth amendment, which was adopted after 
close of the Civil War. This amendment provides that “ Nei 
slavery nor involuntary servitude, except as a punishment 
crime whereof the party shall have been duly convicted, s! 
exist within the United States or any place subject to tli 
jurisdiction.” It has been said by the United States Suprei 
Court that the plain intention “was to abolish slavery 
whatever name and form and all its badges and incidents; 
render impossible any state of bondage; to make labor free 
prohibiting that control by which the personal service of 0: 
man is disposed of or coerced for another’s benefit, which 
the essence of involuntary servitude.” It hits not only slavery 
but peonage. But the language of the amendment was not ne. 
It reproduced the historic words of the ordinance of 1787 
the government of the Northwest Territory, and its ter 
construed in the light of its history and plain purpose, affori 
no basis whatever for the conclusion that it interfered in ¢! 
slightest degree with the power of Congress to raise and su; 
port armies. 

In the case of Robertson v. Baldwin (165 U. S., p. 275) it 
was argued that the thirteenth amendment invalidated certain 
provisions of the Revised Statutes authorizing justices of tl 
peace to issue warrants for deserting seamen. In denying tl 
claim the court said: “It is clear, however, that the amendment 
was not intended to introduce any novel doctrine with respeu! 
to certain descriptions of service which have always bee. 
treated as exceptions, such as military and naval enlistmeni- 
The soldier drafted under the act of Congress is performing | 
duty which he owes of aiding in the common defense, and t!i 
constitutional amendment contemplates no escape from the ‘!\11) 
to defend and preserve the United States. 

POWER OVER THE MILITIA. 


The power to “raise and support armies” should not 
confused with the power given to Congress “to provide 
‘alling forth the militia to execute the laws of the Union, su 
press insurrections, and repel invasions”; and “to provide | 
organizing, arming, and disciplining the militia and for 20\ 
erning such part of them as may be employed in the ser) 
of the United States, reserving to the States, respectively, | 
appointment of the officers and the authority of training 
militia according to the discipline prescribed by Congre 
The President is Commander in Chief not only of “the A 
and Navy of the United States” but also “ of the militia of | 
several States when called into the actual service of the Un 
States.” 

The militia, within the meaning of these provisions of 
Constitution, is distinct from the Army of the United St: 
“Remember always,’ said Daniel Webster, “that the e 
principle of the Constitution on that subject is that the mili! 
is the militia of the States and not of the General Governme! 
and being thus the militia of the States, there is no part oi 
Constitution worded with greater care and with a more scru| 
lous jealousy than that which grants and limits the power 
Congress over it.” 

In order to execute the laws of the Union, to suppress insu 
rection, and to repel invasions it would be necessary to emp!:: 
Regular troops or to employ the militia, And the power giv 


to Congress with respect to the militia was manifestly to ma! 
a large standing army unnecessary. But as the service of tl 
Organized Militia can only be required by the National Gover!- 
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ment for the limited purposes specified in the Constitution, it 

follows (as Attorney General Wickersham advised President 

Taft) that the Organized Militia, as such, can not be employed 

for offensive warfare outside the limits of the United States. 
MAY SEND ARMY ABROAD. 

This, however, is apart from the power of Congress to raise 
and support a Federal army. Congress may be content with a 
small standing army in ordinary times, but Congress may create 
and equip such army as it pleases, subject to the qualification 
with respect to appropriations. It can equip an army in prepa- 
ration for war, and of course it may furnish whatever army is 
required for the prosecution of war. The organization and serv- 
ice of an army raised by Congress are not subject to the limita- 
tions governing its control of the militia. The power to use an 
army is coextensive with the power to make war; and the army 
may be used wherever the war is carried on, here or elsewhere. 
‘here is no limitation upon the authority of Congress to create 
an army, and it is for the President as Commander in Chief to 
direct the campaign of that army wherever he may think they 
should be carried on. As Chief Justice Taney, speaking for the 
Supreme Court in Fleming v. Page (9 How., p. 615), said: 

As Commander in Chief he is authorized to direct the movements of 


the naval and military forces placed by law at his command, and to 
employ them in the manner he may deem most effectual to harass and 


i 
conquer and subdue the enemy. He may invade tue hostile country and 
subject it to the sovereignty and authority of the United States. 





We employed our arms in Canada in the War of 1812; our 
troops Were again sent to foreign soil in the Mexican War and 
in the War with Spain, and more recently have been employed in 
China and Mexico. There is no doubt of the constitutional au- 
thority to employ our forces on the battle fields of Europe in the 
war that we are now waging for the safety of the United States 
and to conquer an enduring peace that the liberties of free peo- 
ples throughout the world may forever be secured from the 
aggressions of unscrupulous military power. 

POWER TO WAGE WAR SUCCESSFULLY. 

The power to wage war is the power to wage war successfully. 
The framers of the Constitution were under no illusions as to 
war. They had emerged from a long struggle which had taught 
them the weakness of a mere confederation, and they had no 
lope that they could hold what they had won save as they 
established a Union which could fight with the strength of one 
people under one government intrusted with the common de- 
fense. In equipping the National Government with the needed 
authority in war they tolerated no limitations inconsistent with 
that object, as they realized that the very existence of the Nation 
might be at stake and that every resource of the people must be 
at command. Said Madison in the Federalist: 


Security against foreign danger is one of the primitive objects of 


civil society. It is an avowed and essential object of the American 


Union. The powers requisite for attaining it must be effectually con 
tided to the Federal councils. 

And Hamilton said: 

The idea of restraining the legislative authority, in the means of pro- 
viding for the national defense, is one of those refinements which owe 
their origin to a zeal for liberty more ardent than enlightened. 

He again emphasizes the same idea in these words: 

The circumstances that endanger the safety of nations are infinite, 
and for this reason no constitutional shackles can wisely be imposed 
on the power to which the care of it is committed. This power ought 
to be coextensive with all the possible combinations of such circum- 
stances, and ought to be under the direction of the same councils which 
are appointed to preside over the common defense, 

It was in this view that plenary power was given to Congress 
to wage war and raise armies. It is also in the light of this con- 
ception of national exigencies that we must read subdivision 18 
of section 8 of Article I of the Constitution (following the 
enumeration of powers), which gives Congress the authority 
“to make all laws which shall be necessary and proper for carry- 
ing into execution the foregoing powers and all other powers 
vested by this Constitution in the Government of the United 
States, or in any department or officer thereof.” It must also 
be remembered that it is of the essence of national power that 
where it exists it dominates. ‘There is no room in our scheme of 
sovernment for the assertion of State power in hostility to the 
authorized exercise of Federal power. The power of the Na- 
tional Government to carry on war is explicit and supreme, and 
the authority thus resides in Congress to make all iaws which 
are needed for that purpose; that is, to Congress in the event 
of war is confided the power to enact whatever legislation is 
hecessary to prosecute the war with vigor and success, and this 
power is to be exercised without impairment of the authority 
committed to the President as Commander in Chief to direct 
inilitary operations, 

POWER OF THE PRESIDENT. 
_ Each of these powers, that of Congress and of the President, 
is the subject of a distinct grant; each is the complement of the 
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Lincoln defended the proclamation of emancipation. It related 
to those held as slaves in the States in rebellion, and he re- 
garded it, as it recited, as a necessary act of war within his 
authority as Commander in Chief. He thus expressed 1 noint 
of view: 

You say it is unconstitutional. I think different! I tl 
Constitution invests the Commander in Chief with the law of yw l 
time of war. The most that can be said—is so much—is t.at ave 
are property. Is there—has there ever been—any question tha th 
iaw of war property, Loth of enemies and friends, may be taken when 
needed? And is it not needed whenever taking it helps us or hurt 
the enemy? Armies the world over destroy enemies’ propert vhen 
they can not use it, and even destroy their own to keep it from th 
enemy. 

It is also to be observed that the power exercised by the 


| President in time of war is greatly augmented, outside of his 


functions as Commander in Chief, through legislation of Con- 
gress increasing his administrative authority. War demands 
the highest degree of efficient organization, and Congress, in the 
nature of things, can not prescribe many important details 
it legislates for the purpose of meeting the exigencies of war. 
Never is adaptation of legislation to practical ends so urgently 
required, and hence Congress naturally in very large measure 
confers upon the President the authority to ascertain and de- 
termine various states of fact to which legislative measures 
are addressed. Further, a wide range of provisions relating to 
the organization and government of the Army and Navy which 
Congress might enact if it saw fit, it authorizes the President 
to prescribe. ‘The principles governing the delegation of legis- 
lative power are clear, and while they are of the utmost im 
portance when properly applied, they are not such as to make 
the appropriate exercise of legislative power impracticable. 

The Legislature can not delegate its power to make a law, but it ean 
make a law to delegate a power to determine some fact or state ol 
things upon which the law makes, or intends to make, its own action 


depend. To deny this would be to stop the wheels of Government 
There are many things upon which wise and useful legislation must 
depend which can not be known to the lawmaking power, and must, 


therefore, be a subject of inquiry and determination outside of the 
halls of legislation. 
Congress can not be permitted to abandon to others its 


proper legislative functions; but in time of war, when legisla- 
tion must be adapted to many situations of the utmost com- 
plexity, which must be dealt with effectively and promptly, 
there is special need for flexibility and for every resource of 
practicality ; and, of course, whether the limits of permissible 
delegation are in any case overstepped always remains a judic 
cial question. We thus not only tind these great war powers 
conferred upon the Congress and the President, respectively, 
but also a vast increase of adininistrative authority through 
legislative action springing from the necessities of war 
OTHER OF THE CONSTITUTION FAXING PP 
The question remains: What may be deemed to be the force 
and effect in time of war of the restrictive provisions con- 
tained in the Constitution with respect to the exercise of Fed- 
eral authority? If is manifest, at once, that the great organs 
of the National Government retain and perform their fune- 
tions as the Constitution prescribes. Senators and Representa 
tives are qualified and chosen as provided in the Constitution, 


PROVISIONS wit 


and the legislative power vested in the Congress must be 
exercised in the required manner. The President is still the 
constitutional Executive. elected in the manner provided and 
subject to the restraints imposed upon his office. The judicial 
power of the United States continues to be vested in one 


Supreme Court and such inferior courts as Congress has or- 
dained. . Again, apart from the provisions fixing the framework 
of the Government, there are limitations which by reason ot! 
their express terms or by necessary implication must | 
garded as applicable as well in war as in peace. Thus one of 


a re 


the expressed objects of the power granted to Congress “to 
lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises” is to ‘* pro- 
vide for the common defense,” and it can not be doubted that 


taxes laid for this purpose—that is, to support the Army and 
Navy and to provide means for military operations—must he 
laid subject to the constitutional restrictions. That is t 
duties, imposts, and excises must be uniform throughout the 
United States, and direct taxes must be apportioned among 
the States according to population. And by the yteenth 
amendment, providing that income taxes, from whatever source 
derived, may be laid without apportionment among the States, 
these taxes fall into the great class of excise duties and im- 
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posts and are alike subject to the rule requiring geographical 
unifurmity, a requirement operative in war as well as in peace. 
TREASON. 

The provisions as to treason are also clearly applicable in 
war: “ Treason against the United States shall consist only in 
levying war against them or in adhering to their enemies, giv- 
ing them aid and comfort”; and “the Congress shall have 
power to declare the punishment of treason, but no attainder 
of treason shall work corruption of blood or forfeiture except 
during the life of the person attainted.” 

FIFTH AND SIXTH AMENDMENTS, 
3ut what shall be said of the efficacy in time of war of the 
great guaranties of personal and property rights? It would be 
impossible on this occasion to discuss comprehensively this im- 
portant subject or even to refer to all these guaranties, but 
we may briefly touch upon the question in its relation to the 
fifth and sixth amendments, viz: 

No person shall be held to answer for a capital or otherwise in- 
famous crime unless on a presentment or indictment of a grand jury, 
except in cases arising in the land or naval forces, or in the militia, 
when in actual service in time of war or public danger; nor shall any 

erson be subject for the same offense to be twice put in jeopardy of 
ife or limb; nor shall be compelled in any criminal case to be a wit- 
ness against himself, nor be deprived of life, liberty, or os with- 
out due process of law; nor shall private property be taken for public 
use without just compensation. 

In all criminal prosecutions the accused shall enjoy the right to 
2 speedy and public trial by an impartial jury of the State and district 
wherein the crime shall have been committed, which district shall have 
been previously ascertained by law, and to be informed of the nature 
and cause of the accusation; to be confronted with the witnesses 
against him; to have compulsory process for obtaining witnesses in 
his favor, and to have the assistance of counsel for his defense. 

Clearly these amendments, normally and perfectly adapted to 
conditions of peace, do not have the same complete and universal 
application in time of war. Thus the fifth amendment normally 
gives its protection to “any person.” But in war this must 
yield to the undoubted national power to capture and confiscate 
the property of enemies. This was distinctly ruled by the Su- 
preme Court in Miller v. United States (11 Wall., p. 268), a 
proceeding brought under the confiscation acts of 1861 and 1862 
to confiscate shares of stock owned by Miller, a Virginian, in a 
Michigan corporation. The court said: 


If the act of 1861 and the fifth, sixth, and seventh sections of the act 
of July 17, 1862, were municipal regulations only there would be force 
in the objection that Congress has disregarded the restrictions of the 
tiith and sixth amendments of the Constitution. * * * _ If, on the 
contrary, they are an exercise of the war powers of the Goverrment, 
it is clear that they are not affected by the restrictions imposed by the 
fifth and sixth amendments. This we understand to have been con- 
ceded in the argument. The question, therefore, is whether the action 
of Congress was a .oo exercise of the war power. ‘The Consti- 
tution confers upon Congress, expressly, power to declare war, grant 
letters of marque and — and make rules respecting captures on 
jand and water. Upon the exercise of these powers no restrictions are 
imposed. Of course, the power to declare war involves the power to 
peeneente it by all means and in any manner in which war may be 
egitimately prosecuted, It therefore includes the right to seize and 
confiscate all property of an enemy and to dispose of it at the will of 
_ captor. his is, and always has been, an undoubted belligerent 
right. 

MARTIAL LAW. 

Again, in the place where actual military operations are being 
conducted, the ordinary rights of citizens must yield to para- 
mount military necessity. This was conceded in Milligan’s case 


(4 Wall, p. 127), where it was said in the prevailing opinion: 

If, in foreign invasion or ciyil war, the courts are actually closed and 
it is impossible to administer criminal justice oonetee to law, then, on 
the theater of actual military operations, where war really prevails, there 
is a necessity to furnish a substitute for the civil authority, thus over- 
thrown, to preserve the safety of the Army and society; and as no 
power is left but the military it is allewed to govern by martial rule 
until the laws can have their free course. 

A different question, however, is presented with respect to the 
rights of citizens and others not enemies in places which are out- 
side the actual theater of war. It was upon the question of the 
power of Congress to provide for the trial of citizens by military 
commission in such places that the justices sharply divided in 
the noted case of Milligan. He was a citizen of Indiana who 
had been tried by a military commission at Indianapolis on a 
charge of aiding the enemy and conspiring against the Govern- 
ment and had been sentenced to be hung. He was not a resident 
of one of the rebellious States nor a prisoner of war and he had 
not been in the military or naval service. The court was unani- 
mous in the opinion that under the terms of the act of 
creating the commission it had no jurisdiction. But the majority 
of the court went further and declared that Congress was with- 
out power to provide for the trial of citizens by military com- 
missions save in the locality ef actual war and when there was 
no access to the courts. Maintaining with eloquent emphasis the 
guaranties of freedom contained in the fifth and sixth amend- 
ments, the majority of the court asserted that— 
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Martial law can not arise from a threatened invasion. The necessi, 
must be actual and present; the invasion real, such as effectually ¢|o<e, 
the courts and deposes the civil administration. * * * Martial ry 
cam never exist where the courts are open and in the proper and un 
obstructed exercise of their jurisdiction. It is also confined ty +) 
locality of actual war. 

The minority of four justices, led by Chief Justice Chase 
while agreeing that there was no jurisdiction in Milligan’s cas. 
under the act of Congress, strongly insisted that Congress in {i,. 
of war had the power to provide for the punishment of citizens 
charged with conspiracy against the United States by militar, 
tribunals if it was deemed necessary for the public safety. De- 
ducing this view from the war powers conferred by the Consti- 
tution, the Chief Justice said: 

Where peace exists the laws of peace mist prevail. What we ( 
maintain is that when the Nation is involved in war and some portion 
of the country are invaded and all are exposed to invasion it is within 
the power of Congress to determine to what States or districts suci 
great and imminent public danger exists as justifies the authorization 
of military tribunals for the trial of crimes and offenses against the 
discipline or security of the Army or against the public safety. * * + 
The fact that the Federal courts were open was regarded by Congress 
as a sufficient reason for not exercising the power; but that fact cou) 
not deprive Congress of the right to exercise it. These courts might | 
open and undisturbed in the execution of their functions and yet who\\, 
incompetent to avoid threatened danger or to punish with adequat. 
promptitude and certainty the guilty conspirators. * * * In times 
of rebeliton and civil war it may often happen, indeed, that judges ani 
marshals will be in active sympathy with the rebels and courts their 
most efficient allies. * * * It was for Congress to determine {| 
question of expediency. 

Prof. Willoughby, in a careful review of the Milligan ease, 
regards the doctrine of the majority as essentially sound, that 
the necessity justifying martial law may not be created by 
legislative fiat. But he suggests that the majority went too far 
in the absolute declaration that martial law can not arise from 
“a threatened invasion,” and that the mere fact that the courts 
are open, regardless of all other conditions, is a conclusive test. 
“The better doctrine,” says Willoughby, “is not for the courts 
to attempt to determine in advance with respect to any one ele- 
ment what does, what does not, create a necessity for marti:! 
law, but, as in all other cases of the exercise of official author- 
ity, to test the legality of an act by its special circumstances.” 
Certainly the test should not be a mere physical one, nor 
should substance be sacrificed to form. The majority recognize: 
“a necessity to furnish a substitute for the civil authority ” 
when overthrown, in order “to preserve the safety of the arm) 
and society.” If this necessity actually exists it can not he 
doubted that the power of the Nation is adequate to meet it, but 
the rights of the citizen may not be impaired by an arbitrar: 
legislative declaration. Outside the actual theater of war, an 
if, in a true sense, the administration of justice remains unoh- 
structed, the right of the citizen to normal judicial procedure ji 
secure. 

CITIZEN’S RIGHTS OF PROPERTY. 
Further, with respect to the citizen’s rights of property. 9 
distinction may be taken between the unavoidable deprivation, 
which take place where the conflict rages and those takings, 
although for military purposes, which are deliberate appropria- 
tions for which compensation must be made. As was said by thie 
Supreme Court in United States v. Russell (13 Wall., p. 623) : 
Private property, the Constitution provides, shall mot be taken for 
public use without just compensation. * * * Extraordinary and 
unforeseen occasions arise, beyond all doubt, in cases of extreme neces 
sity in time of war or of im te and impending public danger iu 
which private property may be impressed into the public service, or miy 
seized or appropriated to the public use, or may even be destroye: 
without the consent of the owner, * * * Where such an extraord 
nary and unforeseen emergency occurs in the public service in time of 
war no doubt is entertained that the power of the Government 's 
ample te supply for the moment the public wants in that way to the 
extent of the immediate a= exigency, but the public danger must |» 
immetiate, imminent, and im ing, and the emergency in the pubil: 
service must be extreme and imperative and such as will not admit 0° 
delay or a resort to any other source of supply. * * * Such a 
justification may be shown, and when shown, the rule is well settled 
that the officer taking private property for such a purpose, if the 
emergency is fully pr is not a trespasser, and that the Government 
is bound to make full compensation to the owner. 


REASONABLE REGULATIONS TO INSURE SUCCESS IN WAR. 


Distinct from such requisitions from individuals is the neces- 
sary regulation of the use of property to secure the successful! 
prosecution of the war. We are witnessing a new phase of tle 
exercise of war powers. But the applicable principle to deter- 
mine the validity of such action is not new. Even in times ©! 
peace we are familiar with the principle of regulation which ex 


tends to callings “affeeted with a public interest.” The Sw- 


preme Court, after reviewing the decisions, recently said: 
demonstrate that a business, by circumstances and its nature, 


may en from private to be a public concern, and be subject, in conse: 
uence, to governmental regulation. And they demonstrate * 
that e attempts madc to place the ht of public pageladion in the 
eases in which ft has been exerted and of which we have given e* 
amples, upon the ground of special privilege conferred by the public on 











those affected, can not be supported. The underlying principle is that 
business of certain kinds holds such a peculiar relation to the public 
interest that there is superinduced upon it the right of public regula- 
tion. (German Alliance Insurance Co. v. Kansas, 233 U. 8., 411.) 

The extraordinary circumstances of war may bring particular 
business and enterprises clearly into the category of those which 
are affected with a public interest and which demand immediate 
and thoroughgoing public regulation. The production and dis- 
tribution of foodstuffs, articles of prime necessity, those which 
have direct relation to military efficiency, those which are abso- 
lutely required for the support of the people during the stress 
of conflict, are plainly of this sort. Reasonable regulations to 
safeguard the resources upon which we depend for military 
suecess must be regarded as being within the powers confided 
to Congress to enable it to prosecute a successful war, In the 
words of the Supreme Court: 

It is well settled that the Constitution is not self-destructive. In 
other words, that the power which it confers on the one hand it does 
not immediately take away on the other, (Billings v. United States, 
232 U. 8., 282.) 

This was said in relation to the taxing power. Having been 
granted in express terms, the court held it had not been taken 
away by the due process clause of the fifth amendment. As the 
Supreme Court put it in another case: ; 

The Constitution does not conflict with itself by conferring upon the 
one hand a taxing power and taking the same power away on the other 
by the limitations of the due process clause, (240 U, S8., 24.) 

Similarly, it may be said that the power has been expressly 
given to Congress to prosecute war and to pass all laws which 
shall be necessary and proper for carrying that power into execu- 
tion. That power explicitly conferred and absolutely essential 
to the safety of the Nation is not destroyed or impaired by any 
later provision of the Constitution or by any one of the amend- 
ments. These may all be construed so as to avoid making the 
Constitution self-destructive, so as to preserve the rights of the 
citizen from unwarrantable attack, while assuring beyond all 
hazard the common defense and the perpetuity of our liberties. 
These rest upon the preservation of the Nation. 

ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT, GEORGE SUTHERLAND, OF UTAH. 
[Presented at the meeting of the American Bar Association, at 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y., Sept. 4, 1917.) 

PRIVATE RIGHTS AND GOVERNMENT CONTROL. 

From the foundation of civil society, two desires, in a meas- 
ure conflicting with one another, have been at work striving 
for supremacy: First, the desire of the individual to control 
and regulate his own activities in such a way as to promote 


what he conceives to be his own good; and second, the desire of | 


society to curtail the activities of the individual in such a way 
as to promote what it conceives to be the common good. The 
operation of the first of these we call liberty, and that of the 
second we call authority. 
oscillated, like some huge pendulum, between these two, some- 
times swinging too far in one direction and sometimes, in the 
rebound, too far in the opposite direction. Liberty has degen- 
erated into anarchy and authority has ended in despotism, and 
this has been repeated so often that some students of history 
have reached the pessimistic conclusion that the whole process 
was but the aimless pursuit of the unattainable. I do not, 
myself, share that view. 
succeed in getting rid of all the bad things which afflict the 
social organism—and perhaps it would not be a desirable result 
if we should succeed, since out of the dead level of settled per- 


fection there could not come that uplifting sense of moral re- | 


generation which follows the successful fight against evil, and 
which is responsible for so much of human advancement—but 
I am sure that in most ways, including some of the ways of 
government, we are better off to-day than we have ever been 
before. It is, however, apparently one of the corollaries of pro- 


gressive development that we get rid of old evils only to acquire | 


new ones. We move out of the wilderness into the city and 
thereby escape the tooth and claw of savage nature, which we 


see clearly, only to incur the sometimes deadlier menace of the | 
microbes of civilization, of whose existence we learn only after | 


suffering the mischief they do. To-day, as always, eternal 
Vigilance is the price of liberty—liberty whose form has changed 
but whose spirit is the same. In the old days it was the liberty 
of person, the liberty of speech, the freedom of religious wor- 
ship, which were principally threatened. To-day it is the 
liberty to order the detail of one’s daily life for oneself—the 
liberty to do honest and profitable business—the liberty to seek 
honest and remunerative investment that are in peril. In my 
own mind I feel sure that there never has been a time when the 
business of the country occupied a higher moral plane; never a 
time when the voluntary code which governs the conduct of the 
banker, the manufacturer, the merchant, the railway manager, 


Throughout all history, mankind has | 


In all probability we shall never | 
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to-day; and yet never before have the business activities of the 
people been so beset and bedeviled with vexatious statutes, pry- 
ing commissions, and governmental intermeddling of all sorts. 

Under our form of government the will of the people is su- 
preme, We seem to have become intoxicated with the plenitude 
of our power, or fearful that it will disappear if we do net con- 
stantly use it, and, inasmuch as our will can he 
thoritatively only through some form of law, 
come dissatisfied with anything, we enact a 
subject. 

If, therefore, I were asked to name the characteristi: hich 
more than any other distinguishes our present-day political in 
stitutions, I am not sure that I should not answer, “ The 
sion for making laws.” There are 48 small or moderate-sized 
legislative bodies in the United States engaged a good den 
the time and one very large National Legislature working ove: 
time at this amiable occupation, their combined output hein: 
not far from 15,000 statutes each year. The prevailing obses 
sion seems to be that statutes, like the crops, enrich the country 
in proportion to their volume. Unfortunately for this notion, 
however, the average legislator does not always know what he 
is sowing and the harvest which frequently results is made up 
of strange and unexpected plants whose appearance is a 
tonishing to the legislator as it is disconcerting to his 
stituents. 

This situation, I am bound to say, is not wholly unrelated to 
a more or less prevalent superstition entertained by the 
torate that previous training in legislative affairs is a super- 
fluous adjunct of the legislative mind, which should enter upon 
its task with the sweet inexperience of a bride coming to the 
As rotation in crops—if I may return to the agricultural 
figure—improves the soil, so rotation in oflice is supposed to im- 
prove the Government. The comparison, however, is illusory 
since the legislator resembles the farmer who cultivates the 
crops rather than the crops themselves, and previous experi- 
ence, even of the most thorough character, on the part of the 
farmer has never hitherto been supposed to destroy his availa- 
bility for continued service. 

I think it was the late Mr. Carlyle, who is reported to have 
made the rather cynical observation that the only acts of Par- 
liament which were entitled to commendation were by 
which previous acts of Parliament were repealed. I am not 
prepared to go quite that far, though I am prepared to say that 
in my judgment an extraordinarily large proportion of the 
statutes which have been passed from time to time in our 
various legislative bodies might be repealed without the slight 
est detriment to the general welfare. 

Throughout the country tne business world has come to look 
upon the meeting of the legislature as a thing to be borne rather 
than desired, and to regard with grave suspicion pretty 
everything that happens 
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| journment, a resolution to which end, unless history has been 


singularly unobservant, has never thus far been withheld 
general request. 
The trouble with much of our legislation is that the legislator 
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has mistaken emotion for wisdom, impulse for knowledge, and 
good intention for sound judgment. “ He means well is a 
sweet and wholesome thing in the field of ethics. It may he of 


small consequence, or of no consequence at all, in the domain of 
law. “ He means well” may save the legislator from the afflie- 
tions of an accusing conscience, but it does not protect th: 
community from the affliction of mischievous and meddlesome 
statutes. 

A diffused desire to do good—an anxious feeling about pros 
ress—are not to be derided, of course, but standing alone and 
regarded from the viewpoint of practical statesmanship, they 
leave something to be desired in the way of complete equipment 
for discriminating legislative work. Progress, let me surest, 
is not a state of mind. It is a fact, or set of facts, capable of 
observation and analysis—a condition of affairs which may be 
cross-examined to ascertain whether it is what it pretends to be. 
But you can not cross-examine a mere longing for goodness—an 
indefinite, inarticulate yearning for reform and the uplift—-or 
an uneasy, vague state of flabby sentimentalism about things in 
general. 

In matters of social conventionality we are still rigidly con- 
servative, but in the field of government there is a widespread 
demand for innovating legislation—a craze for change. A 
politician may advocate the complete repudiation of the Con- 
stitution and be regarded with complacency, if not will ap- 
proval as an up-to-date reformer and friend of the people, but 
let him appear in public wearing a skirt instead of a pair of 
trousers and the populace will be moved to riot and violence, 

The difficulty which confronts us in all the fields of human 


has been finer in tone or more faithfully observed than it is! endeavor is that we are going ahead so fast—so many novel and 
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perplexing problems are pressing upon us for solution—that we 
become confused at their very multiplicity. Evils develop faster 
than remedies can be devised. Most of these evils, if left alone, 
would disappear under the powerful pressure of public senti- 
ment, but we become impatient because the force of the social 
organism is not sufficiently radical and the demand goes forth 
for a law which will instantly put an end to the matter. 

The view which prevailed a hundred years ago was that the 
primary relation of the Government to the conduct of the citizen 
was that of the policeman, to preserve the peace and regulate 
the activities of the individual only when necessary to prevent 
injury to other individuals or to safeguard the public; in short, 
to exercise what is comprehended under the term “police 
power.” It is true that the Government was not rigidly confined 
to those limits, but whenever it undertook to go beyond them it 
assumed the burden of showing clearly the necessity for so doing. 
The whole philosophy found its extreme expression in the Jef- 
fersonian aphorism, “ That government is best which governs 
least,” while Lord Macaulay’s terse summary was, “ The pri- 
mary end of government is the protection of the persons and 
property of men.” 

Of course with the tremendous increase in the extent and 
complexity of our social, economic, and political activities, 
alterations in the scope and additions to the extent of govern- 
mental operations become inevitable and necessary. To this 
no thoughtful person objects, but unfortunately the govern- 
mental incursions into the new territory are being extended 
beyond the limits of necessity and even beyond the bounds of 
expediency into the domain of doubtful experiment. 

There is, to begin with, an increasing disposition to give 
authoritative direction to the course of personal behavior—an 
effort to mold the conduct of individuals irrespective of their 
differing views, habits, and tastes to the pattern, which for 
the time being has received the approval of the majority. 
Under this process we are losing our sense of perspective. We 
are constantly bringing the petty shortcomings of our neighbors 
into the foreground so that the evil becomes overemp asized, 
while the noble proportions of the good are minimized by being 
relegated to the background. We have developed a mania for 
regulating people. We forbid not only evil practices, but we 
are beginning to lay the restraining hand of the law upon 
practices that are at the most of only doubtful character. We 
not infrequently fail to distinguish between crimes and vices, 
and we are beginning almost to put in the category along with 
vices and offensive habits any behavior which happens to differ 
from our own. 

I do not, for example, question the moral right of the ma- 
jority to forbid the traffic in intoxicating liquor, nor its wisdom 
in doing so. No doubt the world would be better off if the 
trade were entirely abolished, but some of the States have 
recently gone to lengths hitherto undreamed of in penalizing 
the mere possession of intoxicating liquor and—since no one 
can use liquor without having the possession of it—thereby 
penalizing its personal use no matter how moderate such use 
may be. To put the consumer of a glass of beer in the peni- 
tentiary along with the burglar and the highwayman is to 
sacrifice all the wholesome distinctions which for centuries have 
separated debatable habit from indisputable crime. Such legis- 
lation, to say the least, constitutes a novel extension of the 
doctrines of penology. Hitherto, laws on the subject have taken 
the form of prohibiting and penalizing the traffic, but not the 
personal use, which seems to have been quite generally re- 
garded as falling outside the scope of the criminal law. The 
use of intoxicants or tobacco, however injurious to the user, 
has not generally been thought to involve the element of im- 
morality. Hence the attempt to coerce an abandonment of 
such use by punitive legislation directed against the use, how- 
ever desirable the result itself may be, will inevitably run 
counter to the sentiment, still rather widely entertained, that 
the imposition of criminal penalties for any purely self-regard- 
ing conduct, can only be justified in cases involving some 
degree of moral turpitude, 

It does not require a prophet to foresee that laws of this 
characte: exacting penalties so utterly disproportionate to the 
offense, can never be generally enforced, and to write them 
into the statutes to be cunningly evaded or contemptuously 
ignored will have a strong tendency to bring just and whole- 
some laws dealing with the liquor question into disrepute. 

It is sometimes a matter of nice discrimination to determine, 
as between the liberty of the citizen and the supposed good of 
the community, which shall prevail, The liberty of the indi- 


vidual to control his own conduct is the most precious posses- 
sion of a democracy, and interference with it is seldom justified 
except where necessary to protect the liberties or rights of 
If widely indulged, 


other individuals or to safeguard society. 
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such interference will not only fail to bring about the eood 
results intended to be produced, but will gravely threaten the 
stability and further development of that sturdy individualism 
to which is duc more than any other thing our present advance! 
civilization. 

In passing legislation of this character doubts should 1}, 
resolvec in favor of the liberty of the individual and his power 
to freely determine and pursue his own course in his own way, 
should rarely be interfered with, unless the welfare of othe: 
individuals or of society clearly requires it. “ Human nature.” 
says Mill, “is not a machine to be built after a model, and se( 
to do exactly the work prescribed for it, but a tree whieh 
requires to grow and develop itself on all sides, according to 
the tendency of the inward forces which make it a living thing” 

Human nature is so constituted that we freely tolerate jn 
ourselves what we condemn in others, and we are prone to eo- 
demn traits of character in others simply because we do no} 
find the same traits in ourselves. Very often the evil is in the 
eye of the beholder rather than in the thing beheld, for he js 
a man of rare good sense who can always distinguish betwee) 
an evil thing and his own prejudices. 

One objection to governmental interference with the personal 
habits, or even the vices of the individual, is that it tends to 
weaken the effect of the self-convincing moral standards and to 
put in their place fallible and changing conventions as the test 
of right conduct, with the consequent loss of the strengthening 
value to the individual of the free exercise of his rational choice 
of good rather than evil. Enforced discipline can never have the 
moral value of self-discipline, since it lacks the element o 
cooperating effort on the part of the individual which is tl) 
very soul of all personal advancement. 

We may, therefore, well pause to consider whether the benefits 
which will result to society from a given tnterference of this 
character are sufficiently important to compensate for the loss 
of that fine sense of personal independence, which more than 
any other quality has enabled the Anglo-Saxon race to throw 
off the yoke of monarchical absolutism and substitute demo 
cratic self-government. It must not be forgotten that demo 
racy is after all but a form of government whose justification 
must be established in the same way that the justification o! 
any other form of government is established; namely, by what 
it does rather than by what it claims to be. The errors of : 
democracy and the errors of an autocracy will be followed by 
similar consequences. A foolish law does not become a wise 
law because it is approved by a great many people. The suc- 
cessful enforcement of the law in a democracy must always res! 
primarily in the fact that on the whole it commends itself to 
a universal sense of justice, shared even by those who violate 
it. Any attempt, therefore, to curtail the liberties of the citi- 
zen which shocks the sense of personal independence of an) 
considerable proportion of the community is likely to do more 
harm than good, not only because a strong feeling that a pur- 
ticular law is unjust lessens in some degree the reverence for 
law generally, but because such a law can not be successfully 
enforced, and a law that inspires neither respect for its justic 
nor fear for its enforcement is about as utterly contemptible a 
thing as can be imagined. 

Another thing which may well give concern to thought! 
men is the tremendous increase during late years in the num- 
ber and power of administrative boards, bureaus, commissions, 
and similar agencies, the insidious tendency of which is to un- 
dermine the fundamental principle upon which our form of ¢0\ 
ernment depends; namely, that it is “‘an empire of laws ani 
not of men”; the meaning of which is that the rights and duties 
of the individual as a member of society must be defined by pre- 
established laws and not left to be fixed by official edict, as they 
may be called into question from time to time. The Americi! 
people have heretofore enjoyed a greater freedom from yvex:- 
tious official intermeddling and arbitrary governmental coli- 
pulsion than perhaps any other people in the world. Despo'- 
ism has found no place among us, because we have been sulje«'! 
to no restraint save the impartial restraint of the law, whic) 
has thus far stood superior to the will of any official, high « 
low. 

It is not enough, however, that we should continue free fri) 
the despotism of a supreme autocrat. We must keep ourse!ve> 
free from the petty despotism which may come from vestil: 
final discretion to regulate individual conduct in the hands 0! 
lesser officials. To this end the things which organized socic': 
exacts from its members must be particularized as far as prvc- 
ticable by definite and uniform rules. Liberty consists at last 
in the right to do whatever the law does not forbid, and this pre- 
supposes law made in advance—so that the individual may 
know before he acts the standard of conduct to which his acts 
must conform—and interpreted and applied after the act by 
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disinterested authority—so that the true relation to one another 
of the conduct and the law may be Clearly ascertained and 
declared. It is, therefore, of the utmost importance that the 
authority which interprets and executes the law should not also 
be the authority which makes it. The law must apply to all 
alike. The making of law is an exercise of the will of the state; 
the interpretation and application of the law is an exercise of 
the reason of the judge. The legislator concerns himself with 
the question, Is the proposed law just in its general application? 
The official who administers the law has nothing to do with the 
abstract question of its justice; his function is to ascertain what 
it is and whether it has been violated. The two functions are 
so utterly different that the necessity of vesting them in sepa- 
rate hands has been long recognized. To confer upon the same 
man, or body of men, the power to make the law and also to ad- 
minister it would inevitably result in despotic government by 
substituting the shifting frentiers of personal command for the 
definite boundaries of general, impersonal law. “ The spirit of 
encroachment,” said Washington in the Farewell Address, 
“tends to consolidate the powers of all the departments in one 
and thus to create, whatever the form of government, a real 
despotism.” 

The danger, therefore, which is threatened by the multiplica- 
tion of bureaus and commissions consists in the commingling of 
these powers. The authority conferred upon these administra- 
tive bodies is becoming less and less limited. The jurisdiction to 
deal with particular subjects involving the conduct of indi- 
viduals is conferred in terms which tend to become increasingly 
indefinite. 

White, however, “ bureaucracy ” is a word which we instine- 
tively accept as connoting an offensive form of government, we 
must net allow ourselves to be carried away by mere expletives. 
As the tasks of government grow in magnitude, it becomes more 
and more diffieult for the legislative authority to deal directly 
and completely with many matters which come within its 
powers. It therefore is becoming increasingly necessary toe de- 
volve upon administrative bureaus and commissions the duty 
not only of executing but to some extent of filling in the details 
of administrative legislation, which of necessity must continue to 
be expressed in terms more or less general and comprehensive. 

A serious danger to the citizen in this situation, however, is 
likely to arise from a failure on the part of the legislative 
authority to lay down explicitly and with sufficient care the 
primary standard which fixes the limits within which the power 
of the bureau or commission is to operate, and another danger 
lies in the fact that the persons composing the bureaus and com- 
missions under our system of political appointments may be 
deficient in technical learning for the work which they are called 
upon to do. The duties to be performed by such bureaus and 
commissions are sometimes of a highly specialized character, 
where thoroughgoing study and training are as essential as they 
are in the case of the judiciary. . 

There is, moreover, a growing tendency to make the findings 
of these bodies final, which, to be sure, obviates delay and adds 
a certain measure of vigor to administrative action, but on the 
other hand takes away the wholesome restraint afforded by the 
consciousness of the official that his acts are subject to review. 

The result of all this is that there is being developed a sys- 
tem of administrative government which may easily become 
autocratic and oppressive. The power is conferred in such in- 
definite terms that the administrative board in exercising its 
power in effect enacts the rule and then proceeds to enforce it. 
By way of illustration, let me call attention to the law passed 
hy Congress creating the so-called Trade Commission. Under 
this law the business operations of anywhere from three hundred 
thousand to half a million corporations are placed under the 
jurisdiction, and to a large extent at the mercy of an adminis- 
trative board of five men. The law declares that “ unfair 
methods of competition are unlawful,” which provision the com- 
mission is empowered to enforce. The provision, however, is 
so general and indefinite that no two minds are likely to agree 
#8 to its scope and meaning. The powers of the board in this 
respect, therefore, can not be determined by reference to any 
primary standard furnished by the law itself, and but for the 
fundamental guaranties of the Constitution—still subjéct to 
the saving hand of the courts of the country—they would be 
well nigh unlimited. We knew what the phrase “unfair com- 
petition” means, because the courts have told us. It consists 
primarily in an attempt on the part of one person to impose 
his goods or his business on the publie as the goods or business 
of another. The element of fraud is a material constituent. 
What is meant by the phrase “ unfair methods of competition ” 
hobedy knows, only that it means something different from the 
phrase “unfair competition,” since it is a rule of law, as well 
as of good sense, that when the language of the law is altered 
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an intent to change the meaning is presumed. What, therefore, 
will the commission hold to be “unfair methods of compett!- 
tion “—methods which are legally unfair: methods which are 
economically unfair; methods which are ethically unfair: or all 
three and mere? Will fraud be considered a necessary element 
im the transaction? Under this all-embracing generalization 
business men must look not to the law but to the commission 
to tell them what they may or may not de. Whenever a case of 
suspected “ unfair methods” is presented, the commission will 
not ascertain the facts and apply the rule, but will aseertain the 
facts and make the rule. The determination of each case will 
involve in effect, therefore, the making of a law applicable not 
to future facts but to facts already past, and the rendering of 
judgment thereon. 

I may say in passing that there are other extraordinary pro- 
visions in this law which are filled with menace, among them 
the provision empowering the commission “to investigate from 
time to time the organization, business conduct, practices, and 
manrgement of any corporation engaged in commerece,” sid so 
on, and for this purpose, as well as for the other purposes of 
the act, the commission is given “ aecess to, for the purpose of 
examination, and the right to copy any documentary evidence 
of any corporation being investigated or proceeded against.” 
The effect of this is to vest this board with authority to take 
possession of and copy all the books and private papers of 
every corporation which happens to be engaged in interstate 
commerce, Whether these books relate to interstate transae- 
tions or pot, because the test which determines the power of 
the board is simply that the corporations shall be engaged in 
interstate commerce, Being so engaged there is no limit as 
to the charaeter of the business conduct and practices which 
the board may investigate. 

Surely these provisions are of at least questionable constitu. 
tionality; first, because they confer a power on the board to 
deal with matters which may or may not relate to interstate 
commerce, and, second, because they empower an administra- 
tive beard to seize private papers and carry away copies of 
them without legal process and in apparent violation of the 
search and seizure clause of the Constitution. But irrespective 
of this the authority is so dangerous and far-reaching that its 
complete exercise will never long be tolerated by a people 
whose government has been builded upon the principle that the 
most imperious and necessary of all political rights is the right 
to be seeure against the exercise of arbitrary and undetined 
powers, 

The purpose of this Trade Commission law is to restrict com- 
petition. The purpose of the antitrust laws is to enlarge com- 
petition. To what extent will the administration of the former 
modify or nullify the latter? The business organizations of the 
country are confronted with two sets of statutes proceeding 
upon partially antagonistie principles. Cases will inevitably 
arise where it will be difficult to determine which principle 
shall apply—that which forbids or that which enforces com- 
petition. After a quarter of a century of litigation the business 
world has at length ascertained with some appreach to cer- 
tainty what are the limits ef its authority to combine, It must 
now take up the task of learning the limits of its right te 
compete. How far the work of the courts in expounding the 
Sherman law will be upset by the administrative enforcement 
of the trade-commission law can net be foreseen, but in the 
meantime the business of the country must suffer another long 
period of anxious and injurious uncertainty. The Trade Com- 
mission itself has made little, if any, effort to carry into opera- 
tion the sweeping powers whieh the law confers, so that the 
mischief is still latent, having had no opportunity of becoming 
manifest. In refraining from exercising these powers thus 
far the commission has shown itself wiser than the law, and if 
that course shall be followed permanently we may experience 
nothing more serious than the amiable efforts of a group of 
highly intelligent and conscientious gentlemen to give seme 
more or less relevant advice and render some more or less 
helpful service to the business men of the country, efforts 
which I am bound to say thus far have been preductive of 
much good and no harm. 

Nevertheless, the provisions to which I have called attention 
remain in the law ready to be invoked at any time with such 
far-reaching and injurious consequences as at present can not 
be foreseen. 

Not only are the business activities of the country being 
investigated, supervised, directed, and controlled in such a 
multitude of ways that the banker, the merchant, and the men 
of industry generally are afloat upon a sea of uneertainty 
where, if they succeed in avoiding the mines of dubious statutes 
by which they are surrounded, they are in danger of being 
blown up by an administrative torpedo, launched from one of 
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the numerous submarine commissions by which the business 
waters are everywhere infested, but the Government is invad- 
ing and is threatening to more seriously invade the market 
place itself, not as a regulator, but as a participant and com- 
petitor. We seem to be approaching more and more nearly 
the point where the old philosophy that whatever can be done 
by the individual should not be done by the Government, even 
though it may be well done, is to be abandoned for the new 
and dangerous doctrine that whatever car be done by the 
Government, even though it may be badly done, should not be 
permitted to the individual. 

Steps have quite recently been taken for putting the National 
Government into the business of manufacturing armor plate, and 
nitrates for use in making gunpowder, which may, of course, be 
justified as measures for the public defense, but alternative pro- 
vision is made for utilizing the nitrate plants when their product 
is not needed for powder—which, except in time of war, will be 
almost all the time—for the purpose of producing fertilizers to 
be sold to the farmers. While much can be said on the score of 
econoiny as to the doubtful wisdom of the Government undertak- 
ing to make its own armor plate, yet after all it does not involve 
any departure from established governmental principles. But 
it is difficult to conceive of any legitimate basis for putting the 
Federal Government into the business of manufacturing manure 
as a trade commodity. The Government is building a railroad 
in Alaska. Some of us opposed that as being a step in the direc- 
ition of Government ownership, but some excuse may be found 
for the action in the theory that the Territory is really Govern- 
ment property and that the same warrant exists for improving 
it as existed in the case of the arid lands whose reclamation was 
provided for by act of Congress. But Congress has gone quite 
beyond all this in the passage of the so-called ship-purchase 
act, which proposes to put the Government of the United States 
into the ocean carrying trade as a common carrier for hire. The 
xostmaster General for several years has been insisting that 
the Federal Government should tuke over and operate the tele- 
phone and telegraph lines, and the demand for Government 
ewnership and operation of the railroads is apparently growing. 
Personally, I am opposed to all these schemes. Whatever may 
be suid as to the power of a particular State or municipality 
to engage in some specific business activity. I have never becn 
able to understand how the Federal Government with its pre- 
cisely enumerated and delegated powers may constitutionally 
engage in business. Warrant may be found in the post-office 
clause for the operation of the telephone and telegraph lines, 
but the only authority, even under the most strained con- 
struction, that can be cited as authorizing the Government of 
the United States to become a common carrier of goods and 
passengers by land or sea is the commerce clause which gives 
Congress power to regulate interstate and foreign commerce, 
T have upon another occasion discussed this question at some 
length, and I shall not undertake to go into it now further 
ihan to say that the power which is conferred is to regulate, 
not to do the substantive thing which is the subject of regula- 
tion. To build a highway or even a railroad may be accepted 
as a regulation of commerce, since its effect is to facilitate com- 
merce, and thus to condition or regulate it, but the building of a 
road and the carrying of passengers over the road are two 
very different things. The building of the road may regulate 
commerce, but the carrying of passengers and goods over the 
road is commerce itself, and, under our system, always regarded 
as a private activity as distinguished from a governmental 
function, Regulation, however, is naturally and necessarily a 
matier for the Government, since it is unthinkable that one in- 
dividual should have the power to regulate the activities of an- 
other individual. Had it been suggested to the framers of the 
Constitution that provision should be made whereby the Federal 
Government might engage in the carrying trade or in any other 
form of private as distinguished from governmental business, 
certainly the suggestion would have been instantly and emphati- 
cally rejected. The fathers intended that this should be a civil 
Government; it was no part of their plan that it should ever 
become a business organization. Jealous to the last degree of 
individual rights and liberties, their effort was to abridge rather 
ihan to extend the powers of government. 

I can not imagine any greater misfortune to the people than 
for the General Government to acquire and operate the tele- 
graph, telephone, and railroad lines of the country. The duties 
imposed upon that Government has already grown to vast pro- 
portions, 

To add the burden of operating all the railroads and telegraph 
and telephone lines would be to invite disaster, Persons now in 


the service of the Government already number over a million. 
If to this number we add all the employees in the service of the 
great private corporations now operating these instrumentalities, 
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the 8,000,000 or more, if organized—as they undoubtedly wou!) 
be organized—would practically dictate the policy of the Go, 
ernment. If to the annual rivers and harbors “ pork barre! 
and the biennial public buildings “ pork barrel” we should «| 
an annual railroad “ pork-barrel” bill, the public expendit): 
would increase to such a sum that the $3,000,000,000 Congres 
would be looked back to as an example of political self-restr,i 
and economy, The Congressman from every district, in add 
tion to asking for a public building, would demand a new ra 
road station, a branch railroad, and other expensive additions, Pe 
tween the effort to decrease freight rates in order to cultivat 
the votes of the shippers and consumers, to increase wages 
order to cultivate the labor vote, and the “ log-rolling ” incicd 
to the making of permanent improvements in order to make ex 
Congressman solid with his constituents, the annual expendity 
would be increased to a point beyond the wildest imaginings. 

The ship-purchase act in one aspect presents the evil of Go 
erpment ownership in its worst form, for it does not propos 
that the Government shall completely occupy the field, bi 
it shall partially occupy it in competition with its own citi 
The business, it is practically conceded, will not be carried on 
a profit, but probably will be carried on at a loss, which, of cour- 
must be recouped from taxes imposed upon the private 
owners in common with the other citizens of the country, Thin! 
of a Government in time of peace—for I recognize that anythin: 
may be justified in time of war—embarking in a business en} 
prise and taxing its own competitors to the end that the busine: 
may be carried on to their injury and perhaps to their ultim: 
ruin and bankruptcy, for successful competition between the Go 
ernment, to whom profits are of no concern, and the citizens. 1 
whom profits are vital, is, of course, impossible. 

If the Government were bound to an observance of the 
conduct which it enjoins upon the citizen, the situation mixiit 
present a case under the law forbidding “ unfair methods o! 
competition” for the thoughtful consideration of the Feder! 
Trade Commission, 

The regulation and control of merely self-regarding cond 
the multiplication of administrative boards and similar agencics, 
and the invasion of the field of private business, which I have 
thus far particularized, illustrate rather than enumerate the 
various tendencies of modern legislation and government to cev- 
part from those sound and wholesome principles which hithert» 
have been supposed to operate in the direction of preserving the 
individual against undue restraint and oppression. 

Class legislation, the most odious form of legislative abus: 
by no means infrequent, In State and Nation statutes are to | 
found which select for special privilege one class of great yo! 
strength or set apart for special burdens another class of »: 
numerical power at the polls. 

Next to the separation and distribution of the legisla 
executive, and judicial powers, the most important feature of « 
plan of government is the division of the aggregate powers o 
government between the Nation and the several States, to the o 
by enumeration and to the other by reservation. I believe in tii 
most liberal construction of the national powers actually granto! 
but I also believe in the rigid exclusion of the Nationa] Gov: 
ment from those powers which have been actually reserved to | 
States, The local government is in immediate contact with | 
local problems and should be able to deal with them more wi- 
ond more effectively than the General Government, having (> 
seat ata distance. The need of preserving the power and entv 
ing the duty of local self-government is imperative, and especi 
so in a country, such as ours, of vast population and extent, | 
sessing almost every variety of soil and climate, of greatl) 
versified interests and occupations, and having all sorts of dill 
ing conditions to deal with. There is, unfortunately, however. 
constantly growing tendency on the part of the General Gov: 
ment to intrude upon the powers of the State governments, Invi 
by way of relieving them from responsibilities they are willing ‘ 
shirk than by usurping powers they are anxious to retain. Fs)» 
cially does any inroad or suggested inroad upon the Fede! 
Treasury for State purposes meet with instant and heart) 
proval. The grave danger of all this is that the ability as wel! 
the desire of the people of the several States to carry their © 
burdens and correct their own shortcomings will gradually les- 
and finally disappear, with the result that the States will beco 
mere geographical subdivisions and the Federal character of | 
Nation will cease to exist save as a more or less discredit: 
tradition. 

These and many other matters afford temptation to furt! 
discussion to which I can not yield without undue trespass U)})) 
your patience, which I feel has already been quite sufficien! 
taxed. 

Fifty years ago a great French writer—Laboulaye, I think 
was—speaking through the lips of one of his American chit: 
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acters, uttered these words of wisdom and of power, words 
which are as true to-day as they were when they were written: 

“The more democratic a people is, the more it is necessary 
that the individual be strong and his. property sacred. We are 
a Nation of sovereigns, and everything that weakens the indi- 
yidual tends toward demagogy; that is, toward disorder and 
ruin; whereas everything that fortifies the individual tends 
toward democracy ; that is, the reign of reason and the Evangel. 
A free country is a country where each citizen is absolute mas- 
ter of his conscience, his person, and his goods. If the day ever 
vomes when individual rights are swallowed up by those of the 
general interest, that day will see the end of Washington's 
handiwork ; we will be a mob and we will have a master.” 

It is now as it has always been, that when the visionary or 
the demagogue advocates a new law or policy or scheme of gov- 
ernment which tends to curtail the liberties of the individual 
he loudly insists that he is acting for the general interest and 
thereby surrounds his propaganda with such a halo of sancity 
that opposition or even candid criticism is looked upon as sac- 
rilege. 

But the time has come when every true lover of his country 
must refuse to be misled or overawed by specious claims of this 
character. Individual liberty and the common good are not 
incompatible, but are entirely consistent with one another. Both 
are desirable and both may be had, but we must demand the 
substance of both and not accept the counterfeit of either. 
Crimes, we are told, have been committed in the name of lib- 
erty. But either the thing that was called a crime was no crime 
or the name of liberty was profaned, as though one should 
become an anarchist in the name of order. Liberty and order 
are the two most precious things beneath the stars. The duty 
which rests upon us of this generation is the same that has 
rested upon all the generations of the past—to be vigilant to 
see and resolute to repel every attempt, however insidious or 
indirect, to destroy liberty in the name of order, or order in the 
name of liberty, for the alternative of the one is despotism and 
of the other the mob. 
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In toe Hovse or REepresENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, September 11, 1917. 


Mr. LONERGAN. Mr. Speaker, the controlling motive in 
the consideration of the bill to provide insurance for the enlisted 
men of the Army and Navy should be to do everything in our 
power for the soldiers and sailors who are to bear our standards 
across the seas, and so to arrange the bill that the dependents 
of these men, left behind, will have every possible assurance 
of being properly cared for. 

In brief, the compelling influence in the pending legislation 
should be the obligation imposed upon us by virtue of our office, 
to look after the material welfare of the men who are fighting 
to preserve the rights of our country and also to protect their 
dependents. 

We need have little fear that too much can be done for them. 
Too much can never be done for the man who is willing to leave 
all and chance his life and all he holds most dear for his country. 
Too much can not be done for the wife whom he leaves behind 
and who is ready to add her sacrifice to thet of her husband. 
Too much can not be done for the dependents, now left without 
a breadwinner, by the country for which the breadwinner is 
ready to die. 

While expenditures of millions and appropriations perhaps 
now unexpected may be made, the question is not primarily 
one of money, and can be approached best only from the stand- 
point of patriotism, from the viewpoint of men conscious of a 
sacred trust imposed upon them. 

I shall vote for the measure. 

We are living in abnormal times. For three years we have 
been reading of armies marching out to battle; and now our 
own troops, from being spectators, have become participants 
and are moving daily nearer and nearer to the clash of arms. 
We have a right to be proud of them; theirs is the right to look 
to us for cooperation. The clamor of the first days of the war 
having passed away, the country is now settling down to effect 
a complete and early victory. While no section of the land 
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yields to any other in patrietism, I think I can be pardoned 
for referring here to the active part Connecticut 
taken in crises of the country. 

When in 1776 the delegates from the original Colonies met 
in Philadelphia to sign the Declaration of Independence, Con- 
necticut was ably represented by Roger Sherman. Samuel 
Huntington, William Williams, and Oliver Woleott. These men 
were invaluable as counselors in the early days of the Re- 
public, and side by side with their names have been written 
the names of Goy. Jonathan Trumbull, Israel Putnam. and 
William Samuel Johnson; and who is there that has not been 
thrilled by the story of the martyr-hero of Conneetieut, Nathan 
Hale? 

Typical of her earlier enthusiasm was the State's response to 
the call for troops issued by Abraham Lincoln when the pres- 
ervation of the Union was threatened in 1861. Connecticut, 
during the Civil War, sent to the front at various times 28 
regiments of Infantry, 2 regiments and 3 batteries of Artillery, 
and 1 regiment and a squadron of Cavalry. 

Her forces numbered 54.882 volunteers of all terms of service, 
being an average of 48,181 three-vear men and 6,698 more than 
her quota. This was a high percentage for a State which at 
that time had but about 80,000 votes and 50,000 able-bodied 
men on, her militia rolls. As to the kind and character of the 
men Connecticut gave, a mere mention of the names is suflicient. 
It was Connecticut which gave the country its Secretary of the 
Navy, Gideon Welles, also Rear Admiral Andrew H. Foote 
and F. H. Gregory, and Commodores C, R. P. Rogers and R. B. 
Hitcheock. One of the first victims of the Civil War was 
Theodore Winthrop, of New Haven, a descendent of Connecti- 
eut’s first governor, John Winthrop. Prominent among the 
major generals of the war were Joseph R. Hawley, of Hart- 
ford; Alfred H. Terry, of New Haven; John Sedgwick, of Corn- 
wall Hollow; J. KK. F. Mansfield, of Middletown. Other names 
of deserved prominence are those of Brig. Gen. R. O. Tyler, 
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of Hartford; Nathaniel Lyon, of Eastford; G. A. Stedman, 
of Hartford; and Daniel Tyler and Edward Harland, of 
Norwich. The death roll for Connecticut was heavy, there 


being 97 officers and 1,094 men killed in action, 48 officers and 
663 men dying from wounds, 68 officers and 3,246 men dying 
from disease, and 21 oflicers and 389 men reported missing. 

In the present emergency, since April 1 of this year up to and 
including August 24 last, 2,419 of her sons have enlisted to join 
those already in the Regular Army; 150 officers and 5,091 
enlisted men of her National Guard were taken into the Federal 
service as of July 31, and other units are ready to be called 
while she has also furnished a large quota to the United States 
Navy. In addition she will shortly be represented in the new 
National Army by her quota of nearly 11,000 men, making a 
total of nearly 19,000 men given willingly to the cause of her 
country. 

The spirit that has animated her soldiers is noticeable in a 
marked degree among those left at home to do their share. 
And in their patriotism the insurance men of Hartford, which 
is recognized as the insurance center of the United States, will 
not take second rank. They do not oppose the present bill and 
have, in fact, offered valuable suggestions and aid to the Fed- 
eral authorities in framing it. It is to be hoped such sugges- 
tions, based on years of experience, will be adopted. 

The provisions for soldiers and sailors and their dependents 
contained in the proposed bill for purposes of study and discus- 
sion can be best considered under three headings: 

(1) (Art. 2). Provision for financial support for the depend 
ents of sailors and soldiers during the war. This part of the 
bill can be commended as well drawn. 

(2) (Art. 3). Compensation to soldiers and sailors in the case 
of permanent disability—either total or partial disability 
to their dependents in case of death resulting from injuries or 
sickness incurred during the war. 

(3) (Art. 4). Optional insurance plan by which the soldier or 
sailor may obtain additional protection against death or total 
and permanent disability incurred during the war or after the 
war at normal mortality rates—the Government to assume the 
cost of the extra war risk. 

Articles 3 and 4 can be modified in a manner which will dis- 
burse the funds of the Government to the sailors and the sol 
diers and their dependents in a much more equitable and 
factory manner, 

One purpose which Las been advanced for article 4 is that 
there is a necessity for insuring “loss of insurability ” of the 
men who go to war. Under a properly drawn compensation 
plan there can be no question of the “loss of insurability ” of 
the men during the term of the war, if the compensation plan 
(art. 3) is drawn with liberality. By amplifying the list of 
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under the compensation plan (art. 3), there can be no question 
of “loss of insurability.” “Loss of insurability”’ after the 
war should also be taken care of if the compensation plan is 
drawn sufficiently liberal. If a soldier or sailor is injured or 
disabled by sickness sufficiently severe to affect his insurability, 
he should be eligible for compensation. All men who are not 
disabled because of the war may obtain standard insurance— 
there is no “loss of insurability.” 

To summarize: If the compensation plan (art. 3) is amplified 
by protecting beneficial interests which are not now men- 
tioned—such as parents, grandparents, brothers, and _ sisters, 
if wholly dependent—and the monthly benefits be increased to 
provide more generous protection, it may be a substitute for 
article 4, as a source of additional protection, and there is no 
question of “loss of insurability”’ involved. A compensation 
act drawn in such a manner will take care of the soldier or 
sailor or his dependents if he suffers any injury or other disa- 
bility which would be severe enough to cause “loss of insura- 
bility.” To make it more specific, the increase in the monthly 
benefit, which can be made, to take the place of the money which 
would be expended by the Government under article 4, the fol- 
lowing examples are cited: 

(1) Let us take the case of a private, wife aged 30 years, no 
children, Under article 5, in case this man be killed, payment 
of $35 a month during the life of the widow until her remar- 
riage is payable. For each $1,000 which the Government would 
disburse under article 4 this monthly allowance would be in- 
creased approximately $6. In other words, if under article 4 
the soldier had procured $1,000 of insurance, he would, as a 
substitute under article 3, provide for his wife in the event of 
his death during the war an increase in his compensation of 
approximately $6 a month. The increase in the wife's monthly 
income would, of course, be greater in proportion with the in- 
crease in the amount of insurance. 

(2) Widow aged 30, children aged 6 and 4. In this case— 
if the soldier be a private—-the minimum monthly compensation 
under article 3 is $52.50. For each $1,000 of insurance under 
article 4 the Government could provide $6.25 a month addi- 
tional benefit. 

(3) Let us take the case of total and permanent disability 
of a private aged 28. The minimum allowance, exchuling nurse 
benefits, under article 3 is $40 per month, to continue during 
the lifetime of the soldier. For each $1,000 of insurance that 
he had procured under article 4 the Government could give as 
substitute an increase in his monthly benefit of approximately 
$3.75. 

(4) Permanent partial disability. Even if the man had ap- 
plied for additional insurance under article 4 there would be 
no additional protection for the many injuries of this sort, for 
the reason that article 4 provides only for a benefit in event of 
death or total and permanent disability. A plan for amplify- 
ing article 8 would, however, increase the benefit for the numer- 
ous injuries of this nature. 

It will be indicated, therefore, that by amplifying article 
3—the compensation plan—in the manner suggested as a sub- 
stitute for the proposed article 4 material additions to the 
monthly benefits can be made by utilizing the moneys which 
would have been expended under article 4, and the much more 
satisfactory method of compensating these men and their de- 
pendents will follow. Most men prefer that the benefits be paid 
during the lifetime of the soldiers or sailors. 

The second purpose of article 4 is undoubtedly to forestall 
pension legislation. Pension legislation has been of two general 
classes: First, pensions in event of death or disability in the 
service; second, service pensions, i. e., pension allowances as 
a reward for certain periods of service. It can be seen that the 
first class of legislation will be taken care of by a properly am- 
plified and liberalized compensation plan—article 3. Service 
pensions, however, can not be taken care of by a compensation 
plan or by an optional insurance plan such as article 4. If the 
Congress thinks it desirable to attempt to forestall service- 
pension legislation, the best proposal is to give to each man who 
enters the service of his country a level amount of insurance. 
It would be recognized in doing this that this is a gift of the 
Government to the men for services rendered. Under such a 
plan a certain amount of insurance—to be fixed by Congress— 
shall be given to each member of the Army and Navy. This 
will offer some additional protection it is true, but mainly the 
idea will be to give this insurance protection because of service 
to the country. 

Tie present provision of article 4 is inequitable. I can think 
of no better argument than the point raised by Chairman ApAm- 
son in the hearings held by the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, during the statement of Mr. A. L. Hereford. 
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I quote Mr. ADAMSON’S remarks, on page 74, part 3, of the hear- 
ings of August 24, 1917: 

The CHainMAN. Lam not hunting for a pretext on which to defeat the 
bill, but I am rather hunting for something to base it on. I want t. 
ask you a question. By giving the option to the soldiers of taking in- 
surance, one soldier takes it because he feels able, and another soldie: 
does not take it because he does not feel able. They both get killed 
The widow of the one who has taken the life insurance gets the in 
surance and the widow of the soldier who has not taken the life in 
surance does not get any insurance. Do you not think some beneyolen: 
Congressman would immediately introduce a bill for a pension for that 
widow whose husband was not able to take the life insurance? 

In discussing the pension phase of the law, it may be worthy 
of note here that at the close of the last fiscal year, June 3( 
1917, there were 673,111 pensioners on the roll, according to 
information forwarded to me by Commissioner Saltzgaber, 0; 
these, 646,875 were Army pensioners, 26,025 were Navy pen- 
sioners, and 211 were Army nurses, There were 329,226 Ciyj 
War survivors, while 33,232 Civil War survivors had died during 
the year then ending. There were 302,964 widows on the roll. 
while during the year 20,180 widows had died. The report 
expenditures shows that the amount paid by the Government 
from 1790 to 1917 was $5,215,575,780.94. 

Speaking on pension appropriations in the House of Repi 
sentatives on July 10, 1914, I said: 

I am in favor of keeping down to a judicious minimum the ap; 
priations which must be made. Nevertheless I do not consider it wisdo: 
economy, or justice to reduce our Government expenditure at the ex 
pense of the old soidier, sailor, or widow. Believing that it is o: 
right and just that loyal patriots’ service should be rewarded, it h 
given me pleasure to vote for appropriations providing for the payme: 
of pensions. 

My stand then is my stand to-day. Wise expenditure of t 
publie funds must be associated with judicious care of the ni 
incapacitated by the war and of their dependents. 

On page 49, report of the hearings on the pending bill, Aug 
17, 1917, Capt. Wolfe, the actuary for the Government, is quoted 
as having said: 

Twenty-five per cent of the men the first year will take out $2.5: 
of insurance. Of course, some will take out only $1,000 and some 
take out a great deal more than that. 

If we adopt article 4, would it not be fairer to the men a)! 
their dependents for. the Government, at its expense, to give | 
all enlisted men an equal amount of insurance? This wot 
give to the 75 per cent who would not take out the insura: 
under the eptional plan the same protection given to those \ 
would insure, and would place all on an equitable basis, «1 
at the same time reduce the possibility of future pension claim 
Under the plan as proposed the men least requiring insuran 
protection would be the men most likely to apply for it. Tl. 
Government can forego the payment of premiums during the \ 
Indeed, the money covering the payment of such premiums wou 
be small compared with the amount which the Government 1 
be obliged to pay for pensions in future years if this pln 
democratic and equitable, is not adopted. 

With the governmental guardianship and generosity run 
throughout the bill, the adoption of this plan will be but m 
extensively carrying out these ideas. I earnestly hope the chan: 
will be made. It will be less expensive in the end and fairer | 
the enlisted man and his dependents and to the taxpayer. 
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or 
HON. TOM D. McKEOWN, 
OF OKLAHOMA, 
In tHe Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, September 12, 1917. 


Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, the patriotism of the Ame! 
can soldier of the war of 1917 will go down in the history of th 
country side by side with that of the soldier of the Revolution 
but the care and comfort afforded the soldier of this war by tl 
American people stand out in bold relief when compared to | 
poor equipment and commissary of the Revolutionary patric! 
In one thing will they equally share, and that is the love « 
esteem in which they were and are held by the patriotic citize! 
of their times, 

Tories there were in the Revolutionary days, and Tories there 
are to-day; one as troublesome and despicable as the otlier. 
The great majority of the people of the Colonies were in favor 
of throwing off the yoke of oppression and were so loyal to 
their principles that no temptation of light taxation deterrec 











them from standing loyal and steadfast for freedom. The 
temptation to remain a colony was exceedingly great. They 
were tied to the mother country by tongue, commerce, affection, 
and blood, but these were not strong enough to quench the 
longing for freedom and liberty that burned in the hearts of the 
pioneers of the New World. Cries of * Peace!” and arguments 
of fatherland and kinship did not deter the progress of the 
movement for a free, untrammeled people. 

The Revolutionary soldier went forth in the beginning of the 
struggle, furnishing his own equipment and backed by the 
poorest Government financially on the earth. The soldier and 
the people at home were accustomed to poverty and the grinding 
hardships of the early pioneer. The soldier of 1917 is going 
to the front with the best equipment that money and genius ean 
procure and as the representative of the richest nation on the 
globe. 

Our forefathers of seventy-six wrote their names on the tablets 
of fame; the soldier of 1917 will prove equally valorous, and will 
incorporate his name not only upon the roll of honor but will 
erect in the hearts of free peoples a monument to his memory 
more lasting, more enduring than any image wrought by the 
cunning hand of genius. 
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The soldier of the Revolution fought for the liberty and free- | 


dom of the inhabitants of the Thirteen Colonies. 
sixty-one to sixty-five fought for the freedom of millions of 
slaves; but the soldier of 1917 fights for the freedom of the 
world, and “ freedom” has been the keynote of all our wars—of 
wl our victories ! 

For their maintenance during their service the soldier of 
seventy-six was poorly and rarely paid, but the survivors were 
viven large grants of land. The survivors of the war of sixty-one 
to sixty-five also received land grants. But there are no more 
fertile acres of public lands to give to the survivors of this war, 
as public areas for homesteads are exhausted, so it follows that 
we should give increased compensation to these men, and stand 
willing to indemnify them against loss of life and limb. and 
provide term insurance for the benefit of their loved ones. 

While I am of the opinion that this bill should be amended in 
some particulars, yet it is a great measure, and has for its pur- 
pose a greater benefit to the survivors of the defenders of the 
flag of our country and their dependents than any other like 
measure ever enacted. The spirit of fairness with which the 
bill has been presented by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
RAYBURN] convinces me that the committee having it in charge 
is more concerned in endeavoring to assist and compensate the 
soldiers of this war than for preserving every section and every 
provision originally written in this measure. 

One must have some better reason than the fact that it might 
have been reported by some other committee, or that experts 
in pension matters were not consulted, for conscientiously 
opposing this enactment. 

A more splendid body of young men is not to be found upon 
the earth than the soldier boys of America who are going out 
to fight in this war. 
the very highest intelligence, and of splendid morals. This 
Congress has, by law, thrown every precaution around them, 
io guard as much as possible against the vices which tend to 
sap their moral and physical strength. 

I think we should have gone one step further and provided 
heavy penalties against the usurers who would take advantage 
of the soldier and mulct him in larger prices for his necessities 
than they do other customers. May God have mercy upon and 
forgive the little, avaricious tradesman who overcharges our 
patriotic soldiers, because the true American citizen can never 
forgive him. For myself I hope the days of these criminals 


The soldier of | 


They are physically in fine condition; of | 


| 


inay be shortened on the earth, because such people do not | 


deserve to live in “ the land of the free and home of the brave.” 
Many hearts are sac at the loss of the companionship and 
the presence of our soldier boys, and no place illustrates this 


condition more vividly and more conspicuously than does this | 


House. _ Here are Members whose faces and whose actions 
portray the burden resting on their hearts. What more pathetic 
scene than to gaze upon our brave and respected Speaker as he 
soes about his daily tasks without the cheering companionship 
of his brilliant son? Thousands of other American fathers and 
mothers have parted, or are soon to part, with their soldier 
sons. There will be crowded trains deaving loved ones at the 
Stations, and here and there will be the wave of a hand, the 
glimmer of a tear, as the train passes, and he will be gone, 
perhaps forever. 

When the war is over and the survivors return to receive the 
thanks and plaudits of a free people, then will we see to it 
that justice is done and deserving honor is paid to the brave 
and true ones who helped retain democracy in the world, bat- 
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tling for that result on foreign soil and carrying the Stars and 
Siripes to the forefront, beyond even the colors of nations com- 
pared to which, in history and origin, in point of time, we are 
mere infants. 





I feel it would not be out of place if the Government would 
lay stress upon the necessity of our soldiers taking advantage 
ot the insurance feature of this measure. There should be a 
provision relative to their retaining their insurance after t1 
War, requiring the insured to be examined each yea This 


would help preserve the health of the men, and such physiea! 


exiupinations would lengthen the lives of these citizens. I ly 


lieve the Government should, as a beneficial measure, require 
all men and women to be examined physically once a year, afte 
passing the age of 35, in order that their years might be in 
creased. 

Soldiers of other wars have returned to their homes aft 


the declarations of peace to find their wives and children suffe 
ing in poverty and want and a Government tardy in providir: 
for their unfortunate condition, but, this certainly 
not be even the dream of the soldiers’ home-cotning in this wa 
This Congress will look to it that the dependents of our fight 
ing men will be cared for while they are at the front. The citi 
zens Who remain at home must earn for the dependent families 


sirs, will 


of those who win our battles. The statement of Capt. John 
Smith should again be revived: “Those who do not work de 
not eat.” 

Soldiers of 1917, emulate the valor of your forefathers of 
1776. Enter upon your duties with determination to drive 
mutocracy and despotism from the world and teach all nations 
that the ships of commerce flying Old Glory shall sail the 
seven seas, unmolested and unafraid. Go teach the world the 
true motto of every true patriot: “ Give ine liberty or give me 
death.” 

War-Risk Insurance. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
v Y ’ , r 
HON. M. M. NEELY, 
OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
IN vie House ov Rerresenrarives, 
Thursdan, September 13, 1917. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 
extend my retearks in the Recorp LT iacluide the following letter 
from Mr. C. Burgess Taylor: 

WHEELING, W. Va., August 18, 1917, 
Ifon. M. M. NEELY, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Str: | am in a position to advise you that powerful life 


insurance interests in this country are gathering their forces 
attack on the insurance plan proposed by the administration for the 
purpose of providing for our Army and Navy. Of course, [ appreciat 
the fact that there are many life insurance men in this country whose 
advice might be valuable in working out the details of an adequate 
insurance plan, but it is evident that the forces behind this movement 
are inspired by what they conceive to be the danger of this Government 
engaging in competition with life insurance companies permanentty if 
this becomes a law. 

Of necessity this puts them in a position where their 
interests will obscure their vision and warp their judgment. 


for an 


own sellish 
An appeal 


has been made to me to interpose objections to this measure. This I 
refuse to do. In fact, if my company should request me to do thi 

which it has not, I would surrender my position before L would do it 
As I see the situation there are two controlling factors which should 
guide you in this legislation: First, and above anything else, that th 
largest prevision at the lowest possible expenditure to the individual 
should be made for our soldiers and sailors who may be injured o1 


killed in this war; second, that the provisions of the bill should have 
especial -reference to the climination of the possibilities of logrolling 
pork barrels, and scandals growing out of a pension system. 

Of course, there may be details that can be improved or addition 
that may be desirable, but under no circumstances should the 
demands of life insurance as a special interest receive any considera 
tion, and I am simply writing this to let you know that you will hav: 
my unqualified support in any position which you take in opposition t 


selfish 


insurance representatives who are inspired by such motives. Th 
burden of opposition to Government insurance is that the established 
companies will not be able to compete with this plan. 

Speaking for myself, I have only to say that any hardship whi 
might be imposed upon us as representatives of the insurance inters 
of this country as a result of such legislation, would indeed be a slight 
sacrifice as compared with the suffering of our soldiers who are calle: 
to make the supreme sacrifice for this Nation, and the suffering ani 


anguish that must be endured by those left behind who are bound to 
them by ties of blood and affection. It scems to me that for those of 
us who have been exempted by the Government from military service to 
interpose opposition inspired by our own selfish interests to any Segi 
lation which is calculated to alleviate suffering and privations of thi 
victims of this war is very close akin to treason, 
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E feel sure that it is not necessary for me to make these suggestions 
to you, but it occurred to me that it might be gratifying for you to knew 
that there are those of us engaged in the great business of life insurance 
whe do not feel that it is your duty te serve our selfish purposes at the 
«xpense of the best interests of this Nation. 

With kindest personal regards, I an, 

Very respectfully, c 


Burerss Taylor. 


The War With Germany. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES F. BYRNES, 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
In rue House or Representatives, 
Wednesday, September 12, 1917. 


Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I insert the following 
patriotic address ef Hon. Sam J. NicHowns, delivered at Union, 
Ss. ©., on August 18: 

CONGRESSMAN NICHOLLS’S PATRIOTIC ADDRESS. 

When I received an invitation from your committee to speak 
in Union County at a patriotic celebration I was not at all 
surprised, because, so far as the record shows, Union County is 
the only eounty in the United States whieh furnished more than 
her quota of men before the draft law was put into effeet; 
therefore, you can see why I was not surprised that patriotic 
ineetings were to be held in yeur county. 

I have spoken with nruch pride to Cabinet members, to Sen- 
ators, and to Members of the House about your record, and be- 
fore I start my discussion ef the way prepesition I want to again 
congratulate you upon the splendid record that you have made, 

I feel that it is my duty to-day to tell you why we were 
brought into this war, because I think possibly, holding the 
position I do, that I am more familiar with the situation than 
some of you are. You know and I know that ne nran has fought 
harder to keep this country out of the terrible conflict across the 
water than eur noble President. Congress was behind him in 
this matter, and, to be perfeetly frank with you, some of us 
thought we had suffered too much before this wise man gave 
us the word, “ Go.” 

To begin with, when the Lusitania was sunk and our men, 
women, and children were sent to the bottom of the sea, the blood 
of every American eitizen rose in his veins and clamored for 
revenge. Our President said, “Hold! If there is any reason- 
able way for Germany to explain this terrible tragedy, let us 
give them a chance to do it.” They tried to explain by saying 
that American citizens should not travel on ships of a bellig- 
erent nation. We never conceded this proposition for an in- 
stant, but we did, upom their assurance, absolutely sworn to 
by them, decide that we would await developments and see 
whether or not they would be true to their pledge and not Tet 
the thing oecur again. Numerous other cases of the same kind 
happened and still we teek their explanation in each cnse, 
hoping alinost against hope that Germany really was not trying 
to foree us into the war. 

In the meantime Germany had the effroutery to deliberately: 
inform our Government that they intended to sink, not only the: 
ships of belligerent nations but the ships. of the United. States 
if they were caught in certain zenes, and immediately after this: 
notification they started a wholesale slaughter upon not only the 
property of American citizens but the lives of your people and: 
inine. Even then, although the whole country, and the whele 
world knew that we had every justification for declaring war, 
our President desiSted, but informed Germany that if these 
depredations continued we would have to. declare a. state of war. 

While all these murders were being perpetrated: our Secret 
Service men had, of course, been trying to keep up. with Germany, 
and find eut their real intentions. At this juncture it. developed,, 
not by guess but by direet written testimony, that Germany had 
made a proposition to Japan and te Mexico te: invade our coun- 
try, murder our citizens, and take: our property. They had even: 
yone so far as to promise Mexico the States of Texas; California, 
and New Mexico in case Germany, with the assistance of Japan 
and Mexico, could conquer us. 

Have you ever heard of a more dastardly attempt to stab us 
in the back? Here was Germany professing to be our friend; 
and, at the same time, trying to employ other nations to make 
war upon us. Bvem then, after knowing these facts; the Presi- 
dent gave Germany an appertunity to explain. He went o great 
deal further than I would have gone, and a great deal furtlier 
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than the patriotic citizens of Union County would have gone 
im erder te avoid: this war. 

South: Carolina. has never sought. a confliet, but ne man can 
tell: me truthfully that South Carolina. ever went so far as to 
allow her most sacred rights: to be invaded without rising up 
to defend them. These matters: which I have teld! you abont 
are what forced us into this war. 

I do not want you to overlook the fact that this: country has 
never declared war on Germany. We have not declareil war 
on Germany. Your Congress has not declared! war om Germany, 
We have declared that a state of war existed between: Germany 
and the United States. It did not take Senaters and Members 
of the House Jong to come to this conclusion. 

Any man that had two grains of sense knows that when ou; 
citizens are being murdered and our property: destroyed a stag. 
of war did exist, and, therefore, it makes me tired, sick. and 
disgusted when people go over this country stating. that your 
Representatives should net have taken the action which they «\i:/. 

The proposition is simply this: Under the law any neuirs) 
nation is entitled to the use of the high seas. Citizens of | 
United States: have as much right to travel: them as you hay ¢ 
travel the roads in front of your homes er the streets: in your 
city. Germany has never been able to deny that this. is the |i 
in the case. 

When, however. we sought to use the right givem us under 
international law Germany. said to us there are certain streeis 
and highways that you can not use, even though you: have 1): 
right to use them, because you are engaging in: commerce wit) 
our enemies. 

Let us get the proposition down to a plain case:. Suppose suny 
of you had business with one of your neighbers; and: suppose 
in order to transact this business you wished to use: the public 
road, when there was no question as: to your right to use it, and 
suppose some man whe did not like your neighber with whom 
you were doing business stood at the side of the road with « 
shotgun and told you that you could net pass: along this road 
because he was an enemy of the man with whom: yew wanted to 
conduet your relations. 

What would have been the result. Knowing, you as TI do, ! 
know you would have said to him, “I have a right to: use this 
read, and you have no: right te stop me, and I am going to «1 
myself and protect my rights, and if you interfere with me we 
will shoot this thing out.” 

That is a rather crude illustration, but that is. exactly what 
have told Germany, and we are arming ourselves, and we are 20- 
ing to shoot it out. And when we get through: the shooting 
may rest assured that Germany will! not block any more roads. 

War is a terrible thing. None of us wanted! to: get into it. | 
opposed it as long as there: was a chance for us to: avoid it honor 
ably. The cost in.men and money, the breken hearts, the blovd 
shed, the suffering of those at home who do net lave to go ‘re 
appalling. I could not but shudder and sigh when I cast my vot: 
as I did. 

This: war was brought home to me two years ago; when thi 
only brother FT had, realizing earlier than we have: realized the 
ruthlessness of these German tyrants; went to England to do |iis 
bit. to stop them: in their murderous: course. He to-day fills 
soldier's grave on the battle fields of France; but I donot feel t!i:\' 
his work was:in vain. I only wish that he could have: lived | 
have served his own country in this time of stress: I hope you 
will pardon this personal allusion. I merely mentiom it to show 
to you how well I knew the suffering that! this: war would bring 
to our people. 

Your ancestors aud mine fought for the liberty: which: you 210 
I now enjoy. Your ancestors: and mine by: their blood and tre:s 
ure established a Government that has ever since held the 
respect of the world. Will you stand: quietly by and let © 
brutal gang of murderers take your liberty away from you, 
kick: yow around like a football, and make you tlie laughivs 
stock of the civilized’ world? 

I knew you will not. You are not bred that way. If ! 
thought you would, I would resigni my seat in. Congress [o- 
morrow; because I would think it was a: disgrace to represent 
you. 

Some: people: are making statements: criticizing. the: admin's 
tration for declaring a state of war. Some propie: are critic” 
ing Congress for its action. They have a right to their epinio! 
as: to whether or not we should defend! our national: honor, bul 
that. is past: history. 

The Congress of the United States has decided to: defend its 
national: hener. There. is. no leeking back, now. We aye }! 


this. war, and: any. man who: dees anything, to: hinder our success 
at: the front. or at home: is a traitor to his country and is not 
werthy: of respect: of a. patriotic citizenship: 
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3efore war was declared we all had a right to our opinion, 
but since a state of war exists, there can be no halfway ground. 
Kvery one of us are either for our country or for Germany. 
There is no dodging the issue. 

Robert E. Lee was opposed to secession, but when his mother 
State declared for it he resigned his commission in the United 
States Army and drew his sword to carry out the mandates of 
his people. You can not make me believe that the people of this 
country are any less loyal to-day than they were in 1776. You 
can not make me believe that the people of this country are any 
less loyal than we Southerners were in 1861. And I know you 
well enough to know that you will do your duty. The man 
that deters his country at this time for any reason is the enemy 
of every patriot who lives in our broad land. Suppose that they 
should succeed in blocking in any way the early termination of 
this war. Every day will mean thousands of lives lost; every 
day will mean millions of dollars spent; and can you tell me 
that a man who takes this position is a friend of his country? 

There have been differences of opinion as to the way of rais- 
ing the Army to fight this war. I personally believed in and 
fought with all the might that I possessed for the volunteer 
system. I gave my reasons in a speech which I made, and 
which I mailed out to you, for my attitude in this matter. The 
majority of the House and the administration differed with me 
and, as between the draft system and the volunteer system, 
voted for the draft system. 

After I had been defeated for the volunteers I voted for a 
bill which followed the ideas of the majority. It was a ques- 
tion of voting for this bill or not having an army with which 
to fight this war. 

It was such a case as would be in our election system, when 
in the primary I could not win for my man, and, although I 
thought that he should have been elected, I voted in the gen- 
eral election for the candidate whom I had opposed. I think 
this explains to you my position. After the draft bill was 
passed it became the only law in this land for raising an army, 
and I propose to uphold the law in every way within my power. 

I have talked to you longer than [I intended to. I hope I 
have given you our reasons for getting into this war. We may 
have been wrong. I do not grant that; but, right or wrong, I 
am for my country, and I have no respect for the man who is 
not. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CORDELL HULL, 
TENNESSEE, 


Or 
In tue Hovse or Represenratives, 
Thursday, September 13, 1917. 


Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, the second war loan 
now confronts the United States Government. The chief por- 
tion of the loan which tke pending measure would authorize is 
for the benefit of the allied goveruments, however, and not for 
domestic purposes. When the loan act of April 24, 1917, was 
pending, among other things, I stated that “the most powerful 
blow the United States can strike at this early stage would be 
to arrange suitable credits for the allies to the end that their 
armies on the various battle fronts shall be fed, clothed, and 
otherwise supplied with all the necessary equipment and muni- 
tions which will enable them constantly to prosecute their pres- 
ent military operations against the common enemy.” This state- 
ment is as applicable to present war conditions as it was to 
those existing in April. I made the further statement on the 
same occasion that “ the fiscal policies which this Government 
should adopt during the course of the war in order to finance it 
on sound lines can not receive too serious consideration, for the 
reason that the wisdom and soundness of its solution will be 
calculated materially to affect the economic and other affairs 
of the country both during and after the war.” This view is as 
pertinent now as it was then. 

The question as to what proportion of the war expenditures 
should be met by taxes and what proportion by bonds arose 
When the April loan was pending and continues to be a fruitful 
topic of discussion. Commenting on this subject during the con- 
sideration of the first loan measure, I said that “my own view 
is that no fixed rule can be established for all governments, or 
even for one government.” This statement was based upon the 
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amount of taxes and bonds necessary for the prosecution of a 
given war. The question of whether the war will be of brief or 
long duration, whether it is a small or a great war, whether the 
amount of expenditures will be comparatively small or colossal, 
the question of the country’s credit and the relative amount of 
war taxes the country can bear in the beginning and the in 
creased taxes which it should bear at successive stages, all these 
are factors deserving consideration. It is the undoubted duty 
of a government to finance any small war by taxation 
pay every dollar of the expense “as it goes.” As ton erent 
such as that in which the country is now engaged, my view 

from the beginning has been that it should be financed by taxa 

tion levied gradually and at successive stages as expenditures 
increase to the extent of practical endurance, or to the fullest 
extent reasonably possible, without seriously injuri or dis 

locating legitimate business. In commenting on tux 

sources and tax requirements at that time, [ suggested the view 
in an article given to certain financial publications about August 
1, that “the income and excess-profits tax measures could be 
made to yield $1,000,000,000 each, but that special care should 
be exercised in arranging their provisions, to the end that they 
would carve through the business and other profits with ac- 
curacy and relative fairness.” 

The events which have transpired since April, including o: 
rapidly mounting war expenditures to figures far beyond orig 
inal estimates, have served to confirm the view I then expressed 
as to the extreme difficulty of determining a fixed rule near the 
beginning of the war which should measure the relative propor- 
tion of bonds and taxes that should be utilized by the Govern- 
ment in the prosecution of the war. As late as May 9, 1917, 
when the war-revenue bill was reported to the House, the 
domestic war expenditures for the remainder of the fiscal year 
1917, ending June 380, 1917, and for the whole of the present 
fiscal year, ending June 30, 1918, were estimated to be about 
$3,800,000,000. The Committee on Ways and Means then re- 
ported a revenue measure on the fifty-fifty tax and bond basis 
It is now estimated that our domestic war expenditures for the 
fiscal year 1918 alone will aggregate more than $10,448,000,000 
Hence, I repeat that in financing a great war no fixed rule as te 
the relative proportion of taxes and bonds is possible. The best 
policy is to levy the largest amount of taxes that ean be im- 
posed without actual and serious impairment or disruption of 
the normal business of the taxpayers, making increases in such 
tax levies as the war progresses and expenditures swell, and as 
business adjusts itself to the new conditions which such tax 
levies create. The remainder of the expenses should be met by 
the issuance of bonds. 
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{ would heartily approve a levy of $1,000,000,000 each from 
incomes and excess profits at this time and a higher levy next 
year. . 

There. has been much discussion as to when the bond issues 


to defray the expenses of the war should be paid off. Naturally, 
the bonds to furnish loans to the allies will have to be made to 
mature at such times as the allies can make payment. A dit 
ferent rule should apply to the bond issues for domestic war 
purposes. The best policy would be to wipe out such bounded in 
debtedness as rapidly as the undertaking can be accomplished 
Without tax levies unduly burdensome or oppressive. The time 
required would depend both on the amount of bonded in 
debtedness and the ability of the people to pay taxes to meet it 
The chief portion of these bonds issued for domestic purposes 
should be made optional or redeemable within five years, or near 
that period, after the close of the war, to the end that the serial 
bond method might be adopted; at a time, too, when the 
gate amount of such indebtedness will be ascertainable. 
would insure the payment of a fixed percentage annually. 

The sinking-fund method, even though the law should contain 
yery mandatory provisions, usually results in delay and post- 
ponement of the payment of public indebtedness. As a part 
the serial-bond plan, I repeat a view heretofore expressed, that 
it would be wise and feasible to readjust the estate tax rates 
so as to secure a revenue yield of $200,000,000 annually, the 
same to be applied as one item only on serial bond paymeuts. 
The States could still derive almost double the amount of their 
present inheritance-tax yield and the level inheritance or 
estate taxation would not be above the peace level of such tax 
tion in England prior to the war. 

In formulating and prosecuting the soundest policy of finane- 
ing the present war, our Government had many lights by which 
to be guided. We have our own experience; we also have the 
present and past experience of Great Britain, a country that has 
financed more wars, little and big, than any other country in ex- 
istence. It may here be pointed out that the practice inaugu- 
rated the British Government with respect to the issuance 
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idea that many factors must be considered in pvalancing the of war loans has been followed by most other warring countries. 
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The following extract from a Swiss financial publieation de- 
scriptive of the British policy is of interest : 


The continuous issue of short-dated notes attracts the money available 
as and when it appears In the market, and it is thus drained into the 
cexchequers, which are thereby enabled to provide, day by day, for their 
current expenditure. The long dated loans, which are issued from time 
to time, have as their principal object the consolidation of the floating 
debt, whilst the provision of fresh funds through appeals to the public 
in general, and the small invester, to whom the treasury bills are fre- 
quently unknown and inaccessible as an investmenr, only forms a sec- 
ondary consideration. 


It is important in this connection to note that England has pur- 
sued the general policy of financing the war by short-term loans, 
and has only utilized long-term loans for the purpose of absorb- 
ing the excess of short-term paper as it has accumulated. She 
inanifests no disposition to abandon this policy, Only three 
long-term loans have thus far been made by England. This 
course avoids the locking up of capital in long-term loans and 
affords the manifest advantage ef a constant flow of money de- 
rived from savings and profits into the treasury, where it is 
immediately distributed baek into the channels of commerce, 
trade, and industry. About five different kinds of short-term 
paper has thus far been utilized, as follows: The war-scavings 
certificate, in denominations of £1 up to £500; exchequer bonds, 
in denominations of £5 to £5,000, interest payable semiannually 
and running generally from two to five years; war-expenditure 
certificaies, in denominations running up to £10,000, running gen- 
erally about two years; ways and means advanees, which are 
sums advanced temporarily to the Government by the Bank of 
Ic¢ngland ; and treasury bills of similar short-term nature, These 
classes of paper are constantly utilized for the twofeld purpose 
of anticipating revenue and financing the war. This floating 
debt at times has amounted toe more than $7,000,000,000, but 
when it has become too heavy a long-term loan has been made 
in order to bring down its amount. One outstanding feature 
reiting to the financing of the war by England has been the 
heavy restrictions imposed on all Government expenditures 
not immediately required for war purposes and on private ex- 
penditures whenever such restriction was possible. Investments 
of private capital in any but war loans have been prohibited as 
fully as could be done. The following statement of Lord Cecil, 
a leading war official, made on August 11, is very pertinent. 

The people have responded wonderfully to appeals for volunta 
restrictions in food expenditures, and an increasing proportion of all 
classes is practicing economy in every ssible direction, putting the 
fruit of such economy at the service of the Government in the form of 
loans. Popular loans have had a wide success, and to-day over 35,000 
chetBan jmesoiene are at work collecting small private war-loan 
subscriptions. 

In floating the English long-term loan of $5,000,000,000 in 
February last the manner in which the transfer of cash from 
the money market to the treasury was made without stringency 
or disturbance was almost remarkable. The greater part was 
disbursed almost as reeeived for redemption of the floating 
debt rather than in payment of supplies. In the second place, 
the Bank of England previously berrowed seme $500,000,000 
fron: outside banks, and when the time came to pay for the bonds 
this money was turned over to the banks for their use. {t is 
also worthy of note that this great loan was subscribed almost 
entirely by the public. The banks kept out to prevent infla- 
tion, 

Tt will be seen that England has issued such different kinds 
of short-term paper as was calculated to meet the desire and 
condition of each class of investors, large and small. More 
than $500,000,000 of ~var-savings certificates have been taken 
by the very small investors. Apart from the money which the 
treasury has secured through this channel and the encourage- 
ment to adopt a policy of saving among this class, perhaps the 
tnost important benefit derived has been the fact that all this 
class of investors have become strongly interested in sustain- 
ng the Government finanees. In making his financial state- 
ment on May 2, 1917, Mr. Bonar Law said: 

In my judgment there is nothing in connection with the financing of 
the war which is so satisfactory as the way in which men of small means 

have contributed to the expenses of the war through this medium. 

At the close of the Napoleonic wars England’s debt was 
S4,000,000,000 and her national income was $1,250,000,000. At 
the beginning of the present war her income was about $12,- 

. 000,000,000, At this latter rate she could now go in debt 
$40,000 ,000,000, 

Up to July 24 last England had loaned to her allies and the 
deminions $5,125,000,000, of which amount $730,000,000 was 
lorned to her dominions. During the last fiscal year England 
loaned her allies alone $2,700,000,000. In the budget for the 
present fiscal year ending April 1, 1918, $2,000,000,000 was in- 
cluded for the allies, It is thus seen that England has been 


muaking loans and making provision for loans to hér allies since 
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the United States entered the war. notwithstanding the expec- 
tation that the United States Government will make simj- 
lax loans in considerable amounts. The English debt at the 
outbreak of the war was $3,256,000,000. This amount has been 
increased during the war by the further sum of $19,325,000,000, 
making a total debt of $22,581,000,000 up to August 4, 1917. 
Since May 6, 1917, the average daily expenditures have been 
$32,075,000 per day. If this rate of expenditure keeps up, 
England will have to borrow during this fiscat year ending 
April 1 next some $7,000,000,000, making a total of $29,- 
581,000,000. English statesmen estimate that their debt at the 
close of the war will bear an average interest rate of 5 per cent. 
This would involve an interest expenditure of near $1,500,000,000 
per year after the ist of April next, according to the foregoing. 

The British prewar interest level ranged around 3 to 3} 
per cent. She floated her first long-term war loan at the 
rate of 34 per ceut—but the bonds were sold at 95—subject to 
income tax, normal and super. She floated her second loan at 
the rate of 44 per cent, subject to like income tax. Other loans 
such as war-expenditure certificates and treasury bills, are 
also subject to this tax. The conversion privilege was given 
to the purchasers under the former 34 per cent loan and also 
to holders of consols. About $1,320,000,000 was converted into 
the 43 per cent loan. As the demand for money grew stronge: 
both the 34 per cent and 43 per cent bonds went to a discount 
In February, 1917, England made her third long-term loan 
In connection with this last loan she had $10,245,000,000 o: 
eonvertible securities. This last great loan was offered to the 
public on alternative terms. The interest level at that time 
income tax included, was estimated to be around 53} per cent. 
‘he normal income tax was 25 per cent. The proposal of bonds 
at 4 per cent, par value, subject only to supertax, was only 
subscribed toe the extent of 2 per cent of the total subscrip- 
tions. The other offer of a 5 per cent bond at 95 and subject 
to both normal and super income tax was generally taken by 
the public. This carried an interest rate equivalent to 5} pe 
eent. It is thus seen that the first English war loan was pra: 
tically on a 4 per cent basis, the next on a 43 per cent basi 
and the next and last on a 5} per cent basis. 

It has long been the policy of the English Government 
tax the interest on its public debt. The last long-term loan, | 
February, carries no conversion privileges. Purchasers of thx 
first 34 per cent loan were allowed to convert into the 4) } 
cent loan, but were denied conversion rights in the later 
per cent loan, although holders of the 44 per cent and certii 
other securities were allowed such conversion privileges. ‘Ti 
expenses of floating the last English loan may be of inter 
A comission of one-eighth of 1 per cent was allowed banke 
stockbrokers, and financial houses on allotments made in } 
spect to cash applications, not ineluding applications for « 
version. The additional expense item to the government 
represented to have been $375,000. It is interesting to noi 
this connection the statement of Sir Thomas White, ministe: 
finance, made in the Canadian Parliament on August 7, 1917 
relative to the expense of floating the recent $100,000,000 Cai 
dian loan in the United States. This loan was issued at Os 
J. P. Morgan & Co., who headed the underwriting syndicit 
received $1,750,000, being commission at the rate of 1} per cen 

France has been proposing long-term loans, tax free, at int: 
est rates from 5 to 5} per cent. 

Germany has floated six important loans, carrying interes! 
rates averaging near 5 per cent. As a rule, European Gove) 
ments have been offering their bonds at below par and redec! 
able at par, so that the nominal interest rate is often misle: 
ing. The German Government has resorted to every possi! 
method in order to make her loans a success. She has con 
siderably extended the subscription period and also the pei 
during which payments shall be made. The final payment « 
her last loan embraced a five-month period. Lengthy notice 
given as to the intention of the Government to issue a lo: 
The Government announced on the Ist of June that the fift! 
loan would be issued at the end of September. Special facilitic- 
are given to small subscribers. The Government has limite: 
transactions on the bourse and required bankers to aid in tl: 
prevention of investment by the public in industrial securities. 
Large financial institutions refused to sell industrial shares (0 
the public on credit. The banks have been able to dispose 0! 
their war-loan holdings without loss because the stock was not 
allowed to fall to a discount. The banks, by arrangement wit! 
the Government, raised their deposit rates, provided the de- 
posits were earmarked for the loan. These and numerous other 
methods have been adopted in Germany in aid of the flotation 
of her various loans. Owing to the isolated situation of Ger- 
many and all her financial operations, but little value can ve 
attached to her methods of financing. The seventh German 
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war loan, it is announced, will be open for subscription Sep- | would either scarcely or not at all be affected by the additional 
tember 19, with 5 per cent bonds issued at 98 and 4} per cent | or superincome tax, the proposed 4 per cent bond would be cor- 
treasury certificates carrying a bonus entitling the holder to} respondingly more attractive. 
110 to 120 at redemption. It would appear during the past few days from the « per 13 
Until recently, at least, the interest level in most of the impor- | in financial centers that many of the large inc: < pavers are 
tant countries of Europe has ranged around 5 to 54 per cent and | stocking up on State, county, and municipal | 1 are 
over. As far back as May last Russia floated a loan of $1,545,- | tax free. The real value of the Government bond in this coun- 
000,000 at 85, bearing a nominal interest rate of 5 per cent. | try is more or less affected by different con rations. The 
During the same month Japsn floated a domestic loan of | interest rate would come first; the taxation of such interest 
$20,000,000 at 95 and bearing 5 per cent interest, which was in | would naturally be considered even in fixing the int ! 3 
effect a 53 per cent rate. With the balance of trade against | The desirability and hence the real value of a Gover ( bond 
her and her wealth considerably diffused and scattered, Canada | would also be affected by the existence of a large amount of ‘ 
has been paying rather high interest rates. She is now pre- | free State and municipal securities which are available to \ 
paring to issue her. fourth domestic war loan, amounting to | who might otherwise take the Government bond Tl l 
$100,000,000, at an interest rate of 6 per cent. The conversion | securities, tax exempt, aggregate more than $4,500,000,000, and 
privilege was dropped in her recent loans, but has since been | are worth from 4 per cent to 4} per cent net to inve rs. It 
allowed by appropriate action since they were made. has been difficult to gauge the real value of the $2,000,000,G00 
The example which the war financing policies of another | 33 per cent bonds already floated on account of the prosp: 
country offers may be only valuable to the United States to the | issue of a large amount of additional Government bends an 
extent that conditions are similar. For instance, at the out- |} by reason of the conversion privilege contained in the 3 
break of the war England had $20,000,000,000 loaned to people | cent bond. The experience of other leading countries du ge 
and concerns in foreign countries, of which $2,000,000,000 was | the war when engaged in successive bond issues has been that 
loaned to persons in the United States. This huge amount of | many have termed the interest rates too high, while others |} 
wealth has been largely available to England as a ready means | as strongly insisted that they were too low. One factor always 
of financing the war at each successive stage. She has not only | present in such circumstances has been the constant efforts 
been able to sell her securities to other countries, but to have | persons and groups of persons to create artificial tluctuatic 
these immense individual loans called, as it were; whereas the | the value of such bonds. The underlying motive for their course 
United States, prior to the war, had always been a borrowing | appears to have embraced the question of both conversion privi- 
Nation and owed some $4,500,000,000 abroad. She is now called | lege and higher interest rates. I think it will soon become im- 
upon for the first time, not only to become a lending Nation, but | portant for this Government to adopt a modified form of the 
to lend to the extent practically of financing in a measure all | English expedient of stabilizing our bond values by providing 


important countries, including South America, and the various 
allied Governments. This is a huge undertaking, but I have 


the utmost confidence that the American people are capable of | 


coping with it. To do so, however, will call forth the greatest 
available yield in all lines of productivity. Our capacity to 
produce is almost unlimited. From the profits and savings of 
the people engaged in each of such lines must come the chief 
resources necessary to do this worldwide financing successfully. 
Of course existing surplus and savings already accumulated, 
and such portions of capital as may not be indispensable to the 
normal operation and development of our financial, commercial, 
and industrial affairs will also be utilized. The average an- 
nual corporate financing in this country has been about $1,650,- 
000,000. Add to this the amount done for foreign countries dur- 
ing 1916, which is $1,110,000,000, and also the amount of our 
securities repurchased from abroad during that year, which is 
$1,100,000,000, there. results a total of $38,860,000,000. This 
amount of financing for the last year did not in the least tax 
the capacity of this country. 

Coming now to the question of war loans, the Government 
has already floated a loan of $2,000,000,000 at 34 per cent, tax 
free, for the benefit of the allies. The second war-loan measure 
now pending proposes a 4 per cent interest rate subject to the 
additional or super income tax. The almost complete lack of 
comment in the financial and trade publications relative to the 
terms of the proposed loan is somewhat strange in view of the 
magnitude and importance of the loan. A number of con- 
siderations worthy of discussion arise in connection with the 
proposed and future loans which the war is expected to re- 
quire. Should they be short or long-term loans, in the main? 
Should they be subject to tax, and if so, to what extent, when, 
and how? Should each successive loan carry the conversion 
privilege, and if so, to what extent? Is the interest rate pro- 
posed suitable in the light of all existing conditions? These 
and other questions naturally arise in the minds of both Gov- 
ernment officials and prospective investors. 

Naturally, at this third-year stage of the war, the money 
markets of the world show a somewhat higher rate of interest 
on government bonds than at its beginning. During former 
wars peace or neutral countries maintained lower rates of in- 
terest than the belligerent countries. This condition does not 
obtain at present, however, in view of the almost universal ex- 
istence of the war. The result is that gilt-edged securities of 
any government, possessing even unlimited resources with which 
to pay, do not receive quite the same interest advantages that 
would otherwise be obtainable. Naturally, the citizen or in- 
vestor desires «an interest rate reasonably satisfactory, in addi- 
tion to the patriotic motives inspiring him to make the purchase 
of government securities. and also that the capital value will not 
decline. As to the recent issue of 34 per cent bonds, tax free, it 
must be evident that they are entirely acceptable as an invest- 
ment to those who are subject to high rates of income tax when 
compared with standard investments yielding 6 per cent subject 
to such tax. To the smaller and middle class investors who 








against depreciation in the market pri values 
due to such artificial agitation. The English method provided 
that the treasury should set aside monthly a sum equal to one- 
eighth of 1 per cent of the ach loan to form a ul 
to be used for purchasing bonds of either loan for cancellation 
whenever the market price fails below the The 


es and capital 


amMoule oF ¢ fur 


issue price. 


English limitation on this fund was $50,000,000; it could be 
made less in this country. Under this method whenever the 


amount set aside reached $50,000,000 further payments for this 
purpose are suspended until the unexpended balance falls be- 
low the inaximum amount prescribed for redemption purposes. 
In floating bonds for war purposes the matter of primary 
consideration is to make a su ; in order to get ¢ 


Cessilli Sale ner- 


.} 
importance, is 


gency funds. The next question, of secondary to 
so conduct such financing as to protect the taxpayers from 
unnecessary burdens in meeting the interest during and espe- 


cially after the war. As a rule war bonds have sold at a pre- 
mium after the war. Our sixes issued in 1861 first declined, but at 
the end of the war were 110%, and they reached 128} in the 
year 1876. Our five-twenties of 1862 went to 125} before 1870. 


At one time during the Civil War the gold value of United 
States notes was 38.7 per cent and the real interest paid by 
the Government was 154 per cent. The average nominal inter- 


est paid by the Government during the Civil War was abou 
6 per cent in gold. This average rate was gradually cut down 
to 44 per cent following the war. In 1793, when France declared 
war on Great Britain, the British consols at 97. They 
went to 47} in 1798; they gradually rose from 1815 until 
years later they reached their prewar value. Naturally, the 
length and result of the war are strong factors affecting \ 
and interest of bonds. 


stood 


The large and rapidly increasing volume of tax-free State, 
county, and municipal bonds is becoming a serious prob! i 
connection with the huge war financing of the Federal G 
ment. The desire to get the lowest possible rates of interest 
has naturally been a strong incentive to States and local gov- 


ernments to fall into the policy of issuing tax-free bonds. The 
fact that at the outbreak of the war we had some $15,000,000,009 
of property in this country exempt from all taxation raises 
sharply the question as to how far the Federal Government 
and the States should go in permitting larger blocks of wealth 
to become securely locked up in tax-free securities. The 
preme Court of the United States has always held that und 


our dual form of government prior to the sixteenth amendment 
the Federal Government could not by any statute tax the agencies 


or instrumentalities of the State and local governments, and 
versa, that the States could not tax Federal agencies. Apart from 
the question of power, the question of policy is! 
wise policy to allow 48 States to impose var, tax 1 
Federal securities, and, on the other hand, it is a questional 
policy as to whether the Federal Governm should undert ike 
to impose taxes on State and local bonds unless fise il considera- 
tions should make it a matter of last resort. The States, at 
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least, should be given an opportunity by concerted action to 
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establish uniform rates on their bonds. If they should fail 
or refuse to do this and the exigency should require it, the 


Federal Government might have no other recourse than to 
undertake to impose a uniform tax. The possibility or prob- 
ibility that our huge block of State and local tax-free se- 
curities may soon be brought within the range of some kind 
of taxation will in a measure offset the otherwise injurious 
effect they may have on the Federal bond market. The fact 
auiso that such bonds are taxable in all other States except the 
Sintes where issued, and the further fact that most of the 
States, following the war, will probably prosecute tax reforms 
to the extent of dealing comprehensively with intangible and 
other personalty will have a saving effect on the Federal bond 
situation, 

The Secretary of the Treasury has fixed the recent $2,000,- 
000,000 issue for the allies at a 15-30 year basis. Since we do 
not expect the bonds issued as loans to the allies to become a 
burden upon our own people, the terms of redemption and 
maturity will naturally conform to the wishes and necessities 
of the allied Governments to whom the proceeds are loaned. A 
different consideration arises in connection with the flotation 
of bonds for domestic purposes. The economic history of all 
important commercial countries has been that a long period of 
high prices is generally followed by a longer period of depression. 
for example, after the Baring failure the rate of interest on 
money in England was very low, averaging near 2 per cent for 
nine years and until the Boer War. This experience is espe- 
cially true when the causes of high prices and commercial and 
industrial activity have been world wide. In the present cir- 
cumstances the cause is due not to the ordinary business boom 
attended with excessive speculation, but is due to war. It re- 
mains to be seen as to whether after the four or five years of 
commercial and industrial activity due to rehabilitation and re- 
construction, which will naturally follow the ending of the war, 
the world will lapse into a period of business depression and 
low prices in accordance with the rule of commercial, financial, 
and industrial experience just stated. It is true that following 
the reconstruction period of previous great wars we have seen 
very low rates for money. The fact, however, that the present 
war will leave the capital of the world greatly depleted will 
have to be considered. 

This leads to the question as to the terms of redemption, ma- 
turity, and so forth, of our bonds, It is suggested by some that 
we need have no special concern as to the question of interest 
or taxation at present for the reason that the bonds can be 
refunded into lower rates of interest following the war. This 
view is ordinarily correct. We should be mindful of the fact, 
however, that if the war should continue another year the world 
would have $125,000,000,000 to $150,000,000,000 of war debt to 
be thus refunded, and the United States would have $25,000,- 
000,000 to $30,000,000,000. In the light of probable conditions 
after the war—the fact that no capital will be obtainable from 
other countries and the further fact that most corporate financ- 
ing, except of a temporary nature, will be postponed until the end 
of the war—will render it very difficult to refund this huge 
amount into lower rates of interest within any short period of 
time. The policy of issuing long-term bonds during the war 
until the interest rate gets too high above the ordinary peace 
Jevyel may not prove advisable, but instead it may be found to 
be good fiscal policy to rely on short-term loans bearing such 
high rates of interest as might exist during the acute ::..ze of 
the war and when money is in greatest demand. This course 
would avoid the possible danger by use of the conversion privi- 
lege of swinging the entire public debt up to the highest in- 
terest rate to which money may go during the most pressing 
stage of the war. 

Thus far the Secretary of the Treasury, upon whose shoulders 
has fallen the chief responsibility of devising sound policies for 
financing the war, has performed his duties with great ability 
and sound business judgment. I think he can be relied upon 
thus to sustain himself through the course of this arduous 
period with as much credit as any American citizen who has 
in the past or who might now occupy his position. He has sug- 
gested that the present proposed loan carry interest rate of 4 
per cent, subject to the additional or superincome tax. In view 
of his good judgment and his superior facilities for ascertaining 
the true conditions of the money market and the financial re- 
sources of the country, I cheerfully acquiesce in this proposal, 
as I deem it the duty of every citizen no less informed to do. 
I have for some time been of opinion that in amassing the great 
war debt which the Government is being compelled to incur the 
right of the Government to tax the interest on this debt, either 
now or following the war, should not be surrendered. At the 


best, the amount of the world’s capital which will be found to be 
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exempt from taxation at the close of the war for a generation 
will be appalling. With the right to tax reserved, the curse of a 
bonded aristocracy can be avoided and the interest advantages 
accruing to the bondholders can always be kept on a level justly 
proportionate to interest advantages derived from other sources 
Few greater evils could arise than the entire tax exemption of 
our publie debt growing out of the war, especially if a period of 
depression and hard times should follow the reconstruction 
period, which would present a situation in which would be found 
one class of idle and wealthy bondholders owing no financia} 
obligations to the Federal, State, or local governments, and 
another class composed of the masses subject in their priya 
tions to enormous taxes to pay both the interest and the prin- 
cipal of such bonds and other expenses of the Government. Suc} 
condition would greatly conduce to socialism. There is roe) 
for discussion as to the method of dealing with these tax ques 
tions. The suggestion has been made that an alternative hod 
proposal be offered in the way of a 34 per cent tax-free bond in 
order that persons subject to the higher income tax rates which 
would render the 4 per cent superincome tax bonds uninviting 
might..avail themselves of a bond bearing this lower rate of 
interest without tax. This, of course, is equivalent to ¢«) 
pounding a flat income tax of 124 per cent, which, deducted fro 
the 4 per cent rate, would leave the suggested 33 per cent rate 
This would still fail to meet the difficulties sought to be obviated 
by the imposition of the supertax on the 4 per cent bond, aii! 
that is to keep the interest advantages of the large and the si; 
investor more nearly on a parity when compared with ¢ 
interest advantages derived from a standard investment at 
per cent. 

Since the capital value of the bond must be based upon its net 
value after deducting income tax, in comparison with other 
securities which are available for investment, the problem ot 
offering and maintaining relatively fair interest advantages to 
all classes of investors, in the light of the effects of the graduate! 
income-tax rates, is a most difficult one. Since the terms of the 
present proposed loan have already been decided on by 1! 
Treasury and by the House, it is scarcely necessary further i» 
discuss the tax and incerest problem. The effect of the propose | 
terms of 4 per cent subject to supertax is the compounding of | 
present normal income tax of 4 per cent in a suggested interes 
rate of 4.16}, subject to all income tax, which would leave » 
flat 4 per cent interest rate subject to supertax. Where fu 
power to tax is given, the interest rate does not become of s 
much importance. It is said that if the interest rate for for! 
coming Government loans should be fixed at 44 per cent, subj: 
to both normal and additional or super income tax, this wo) 
depress the industrial-security market, This view is hardly s 
tained, for the reason that the imposition of the tax wo 
prevent such conditions from arising: 

In one aspect the war burdens of the United States Govern 
are made unusually heavy. This is due to the fact that prices 
in all lines had practically doubled when the United Stites 
entered the war. This entails almost double costs in the ager 
gate. When it is considered that the Government is paying to 
the citizens these enormously high prices for all supplies, eve) 
consideration of patriotism requires the fullest cooperation \\ 
the Government in paying taxes and in the work of securi! 
loans on the most satisfactory terms possible to be had. ‘I! 
real success of a loan depends not only upon the amount 
money secured but the widespread character of subscriptions 
the public generally. 

To maintain the sound credit of the Government as the \ 
progresses, and its consequent ability to borrow on the moe 
satisfactory terms, requires the largest measure of taxation, : 
war financing most important to avoid as far as possible is in!! 

I have already defined. Another condition in connection \ 
tion. While Europe is still nominally on a gold basis she is | 
so in fact. I wish I had the space to set out the figures showi! 
the floods of what is practically fiat money that has been issue’ 
and cast afloat over there. To finance the war as far as possil) 
by taxation and to purchase bonds to the fullest possible exte! 
out of earnings, profits, and savings will aid most in avoidi! 
inflation. 

The motto of every citizen should be to produce and to say: 
He should then be content to turn over to the Government. | 
necessary, the maximum amount of his profits and savings above 
the portion strictly necessary for personal and business require- 
ments. Gladstone said “it is more difficult to save a shillin- 
than to spend a million.” If the war should continue for a 
other year or more, the extreme necessity for producing and Sav- 
ing with a view to aiding the Government to the fullest possib! 
extent will later become far more apparent than now. No cil! 
zen should lag in his support of the Government during the war 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. JOHN M. ROSE, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tue House or Representatives, 
Thursday, September 13, 1917. 


Mr. ROSE. Mr. Speaker, I am in receipt of a letter from one 
of my constituents, a physician, from which I quote as follows: 

I am writing you to get your influence in the matter of soldiers’ insur- 
nace, to the effect that legislation in this respect will permit the Govern- 
ment to pay the premiums on any insurance that.a soldier may now carry 
in an approved *‘ oldJine company ” up to the amount the Government 
would insure that individual, as many of us have a form of insurance 
that we do not wish to drop tor the reason that the Government insur- 
ance pe cease after the war is over and we may be disabled so that we 
are not insurable, or we may nave to take out insurance at an increased 
age, and comsequentiy an increased premium. 

During the discussion of section 24 I undertook to bring this 
condition ‘to the attention of the House, and in the hope that 
something may yet be done to safeguard the interests of the sol- 
diers IT again call ‘the attention of the Members to ‘the matter 
contained in the extract quoted. 

We have been legislating for a period of five months and 
during that time have made appropriations and bond issues for 
billions of dollars to secure food and munitions for ourselves 
and our allies, and only a short time ago provisions were made 
for raising more than $11,000,000,000 to be used for the purposes 
of the present emergency, and many times while the bill was 
pending but a handful of Members were present in. this Chamber. 

The present bill has been pending for at least five legislative 
days and has been ‘given closer and more thoughtful attention 
than any of the war measures yet considered. In my opinion, 
this bill is of equal if not surpassing importance to any of the 
great war measures thus far considered, as it undertakes to 
eare for the injured soldiers or those dependent upon them and 
not with the implements to destroy life. It is a‘seientifiec attempt 
to provide for the immediate needs of eur soldier boys, and 
while it may be truthfully said that we were entirely too liberal 
with ourselves and too reckless with the rights of posterity in 
the methods adopted in the revenue and bond bill, I feel con- 
strained to say that we can not be too liberal and too generous 
in our effort to properly care for those who will actually fight 
our battles and for those who are depending upon ‘them. 

I do not desire to assail our present pension system, as it has 
been the means of great. good and was the best system that could 
be devised at the time of the passage of the various laws cover- 
ing the payment of pensions, but in the light of ‘present-day 
needs the plan ‘has outlived its usefulness, and jt is high ‘time 
that something be done by which it is possible to supply the 
present wants of the soldiers rather than to foree them to run 
the gantlet of expert officials who require, and ‘rightly so under 
the present laws, compliance with conditions which in many 
instances are well nigh impossible. 

I am willing to be governed by the opinion of the heads of the 
several departments as to the best methods of securing com- 
pensation or pensions for our soldiers, and do not want to 
believe that the widening or extending of the policies of the 
Bureau of War-Risk Insurance in'the Treasury Department will 
result in:effecting a great political machine, as that would be 
unpatriotic and ungenerous anda total disregard of the pro- 
nounced policy of the present administration, and I am not ready 
to impute such motives to our officials. 

The extension of time ‘which ciaims for pensions or compen- 
sation maybe filed:and considered, and the placing of all sol- 
diers and sailors engaged in the present emergency, upon an 
equal basis,:is a sound; policy and should tend ‘to popularize the 
proposed law and secure for it the approval of those who have 
heretofore taken part in any of our wars. 

The attempt to limit the time to one year, during which 
claims may be filed for compensation ‘and pension, was defeated 
only after a long, hard struggle, and I am happy to say that 
conditions under which we have acted since pension legislation 
was first established, and with which we are all familiar, have 
been partially retained. 

We are all proud as citizens of the United States to claim 
our citizenship, and semetimes we are loath to assume responsi- 
bilities ;;but living as we do in ‘a country where all men are 
Presumed to.be equal, and -all alike responsible for the defense 
of the Nation, and its:institutions, we who-remain at home, while 
performing functions that are necessary, should act with the 
greatest possible liberality toward the men who offer their lives 
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in the defense of the country, and this bill attempts, and T hope 


will, give to the men and their families, without unnecessary 


delay, the assistance and comfort which the country owes to 
them who fight the battles. The soldier always has been and 
should be the object of our special care; and the faet thet 
under this bill liberal provisions are made for the soldier and 
those dependent upon him should be considered as an acknowl- 
edgment of our gratitude of the men who are willing to risk 
their lives that our Government might live. 
While I am not satisfied with all of the provisions 

bill, because in many of its sections it is too indefinite 
uncertain, I can see no basis of sound criticism against it as a 
whole, and being of the opinion that our soldiers and sailors 
are deserving of all the Nation can properly do for them, I 


shall support the measure. 


The Judge and the Statute. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY 


OF 


‘ry ’ , 
J. STEELE, 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
In toe House or Rerresentatives, 
Friday, September 14, 1917. 

Mr. STEELE. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include an address de- 
livered before the judicial section of the American Bar Associa- 
tion at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., on September 4, 1917, by Wakr- 
REN GARD, Representative in Congress from the third congres- 
sional district of Ohio. The address is as follows: 


Appress DELIveRED BEFroRE THE JupicriAL SECTION OF THE AweEnt! 


AN 
Bar ASSOCIATION AT SARATOGA Sprines, N. Y., ON SEPTEMBER 4, 
1917, BY WARREN GARD, REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM TH 
Tiimrnpd CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF OLLIO. 
THE JUDGE AND THE STATUTES. 
The framers of the Constitution of the United States, in the 


preamble thereof, said: 


We, the people of the United States, in order to form a more perfect 
union, establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the 
common defense, promote the general welfare, and secure the blessings 


of liberty to ourselves 


and eur posterity, do ordain and establish this 
Constitution for the 


United States of America. 

It is therefore seen that one of the very first purposes of the 
Constitution was to establish justice. 

There can be nothing higher than this in any governmental 
function—the establishing of full, fair, and complete justice 
between Nation, State, men, and women. 

To-day, with the greatest armed conflict the world has ever 
known raging fiercely across the seas, our own country con- 

its citizens in defense of those 
principles we have held ever sacred and necessary to the con- 
tinuance of this democratic republican form of government, [ 
am of those who hope when victory shall come to the cause 
of the United States, “when the war drums throb no longer,’ 
that an “enduring peace ” ‘“‘ based upon justice and fairness and 


| the common rights of mankind ” will rise from battle field, burned 





| 
j 


cities, towns, and countryside, and the buried and unburied 
dead; that then the nations shall agree upon an international 
code of laws, adopting the words of our Constitution, and 
‘establish justice, insure tranquillity, promote the general wel- 
fare, and secure the blessings of liberty.” 

Surely the futility of war’s horrors and its utter barbarism 
will appeal to the minds of the people generally and a tribunal 
be created where international affairs may be considered and 
determined from the evidence and by the processes of reason. 

Justice is the triumph of reason, and the justice which is 
recognized and adhered to by nations will be the triumph of 
civilization. 

Coming from the law-making side of this Government to its 
law-interpreting side, I feel I meet a realization by you repre- 
senting many courts that the great changes now being made in 
our civil affairs will not all be reversed, but may be added to in 
that a greater, stronger, wider power way vest in departments 
of the Government to promote the general welfare. 

From the old days when the protection of property was the 
chief object of legislation to this day is a far cry, for the 
legislation of the day must affect and protect the rights of 
people, many of whom have not and never will have ownership 
of property. fs 

Legislation protecting the rights of men, women, and chil- 
dren is the most important legislation which will probably be 
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submitted for interpretation, and therefore of vital importance 
is the subject, ‘The judge and the statute.” 

By constitutional division, Article I relates to “ legislative 
powers”; Article II recites the “executive powers”; and 
Article III defines the vesting of “the judicial power.” 

It is, of course, commonly understood that in the powers 
granted each of these divisions by the Constitution each is 
supreme, 

So long, therefore, as there be no question of conflict the 
Congress makes the national laws, the executive enforces 
these laws, and the courts interpret them. 

Just a few years ago agitation was quite widespread against 
the action of courts in setting aside as unconstitutional certain 
legislative enactments, both in States and the Nation, and criti- 
cisms were made that we were ridden with what were called 
* judge-made laws.” 

This agitation was not confined to the impractical or the 
ignorant, but it attained the dignity of indorsement by ag- 
zressive political leaders, even one political party going upon 
platform record with professed remedies of change in the 
judicial system. 

The recall of judges and the recall of judicial decisions, 
how much did we hear of them and how for a time they did 
attract the public attention. 

At the present time—since the seventeenth amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States, which provides that 
“the Senate of the United States shall be composed of two 
Senators from each State, elected by the people thereof ”’—the 
judges of Federal courts are the only persons of constitutional 
authority under our scheme of government who are not directly 
elected by and responsible to the people. 

The judge of a court controlled by the Federal Government 
is given his appointment “during good behavior,” and he alone 
does not have to take his stewardship back to the public for 
approval or disapproval. 

Surely, then, a realization of tremendous trust should be in 
men who hold these extraordinary commissions, 

It has been questioned if the policy of appointing judges for 
a life tenure is in accord with republican institutions. 

Among the reasons for the creation of a life tenure of Fed- 
eral judges one undoubtedly was that at the time of the adop- 
tion of the Constitution judges were so appointed in the dif- 
ferent State jurisdictions, but nearly all the States now elect 
their judges; most of them elect by the people, and a very few 
by their legislatures. 

Some States, desiring to hold in all things the judiciary sepa- 
rate and apart from partisan politics, have enacted legislation 
which provides that the judge must be elected by the people 
from a so-called nonpartisan ballot, upon which the names of 
the candidates appear without party designation or indication. 

Theoretically this is entirely sound, but in practice it does 
not always work out in the way its proponents thought. 

One who is a candidate for a judicial position is most often 
only well known in a limited locality, for a hard-working law- 
yer is employed either in his office or in the courtroom, and 
therefore is not generally of wide acquaintance throughout a 
State or, indeed, in a very large district. 

Then, too, the political parties still make nominations for 
these judicial positions and strive to elect their nominees. 

It is the experience of States having this nonpartisan law 
that the ticket containing the names of the judicial candidates 
receives not in excess of 70 per cent of the votes cast for the 
regular or partisan ticket. 

This is accounted for principally by the fact that many voters 
have no personal acquaintance with any of the judicial candi- 
dates, who must depend upon their personality and have back 
of them no platform or declaration of principles from which 
the voter may choose to make his expression. 

It is general with State-wide judicial candidates that their 
fortunes follow those of the dominant political party, but to 
the credit of the judiciary, Federal and State, appointive or 
elective, be it said that its conduct is independent of politics 
and, except in extremely isolated cases, free of corruption. 

Much of its criticism has been the result of what is called 
judicial usurpation, 

Article VI of the Constitution of the United States provides: 

This Constitution, and the laws of the United States which shall be 
made in pursuance thereof, and all treaties made or which shall be 
made under the authority of the United States shall be the supreme 
law of the land, and the judges in every State shall be bound thereby, 
anything in the constitution or laws of any State to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 

Section 2 of Article III of the Constitution provides: 


The judicial power shall extend to all cases in law and equity arising 
under this Constitution, the laws: of the United States, and treaties 
made or which shall be made under their authority; to ail cases affect- 
ing ambassadors, other public ministers, and consuls; to all cases of 
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admiralty ani maritime jurisdiction; to controversies between two 

more States; between a State and citizens of another State; betwee) 

citizens of different States; between citizens of the same State clin). 

ing lands under grants of different States, and between a State. o ys 
the citizens thereof, and foreign States, citizens or subjects. aay x 

Upon this language is the power of the courts founded and 
this language is their power limited. 

In considering this language it is well to understand that 
all the countries of the world which have written constitutio 
and laws the United States is the notable example of adhere: 
to the principle that the court may uphold or set aside a Jee 
lative enactment. 

It is upon this, apparently, that the whole case of disconte| 
rested. 

From this arose the proposition to recall judges and to ree} 
judicial decisions. Some of our States, indeed, have law 
the recall of judges, which laws are honored more in not |) 
used than in the strict observance of frequent use. 

Indeed, carried to a radical conclusion, such recall must 
a demoralization of the morale of the bench, the taking aw: 
necessary independence of thought and action and the substit 
tion therefor of popular approval or disapproval as evide: 
by the tumult of the day. 

A limited portion of the population, entirely ignorant of {\\ 
facts or of the law concerning a given case, may temporarily 
decide that the judge making even a correct and honest de 
sion, but one which has fallen foul of public sentiment, sho! 
be removed by their recall. 

That this opinion of the electorate may be transitory docs | 
avail; that it may be wrong brings no redress to the wronge:! 

Clearly, then, any plan which would permit even an entire 
State electorate, with little or no knowledge, to recall a judge 
who may have rendered a just but temporarily unpopular judg 
ment is fraught with much danger. 

If used at all it is incontrovertible that it should be sat 
guarded by conditions which would place it at a time whe 
popular fury should not take the place of reason and whi 
ignorance of the facts could be succeeded by the fullest informa 
tion. 

Even more potential for harm was the proposition to rec: 
judicial decisions. 

If based upon a wider application than a legislative veto o: 
a judicial decree it would work untold danger by destroying «: 
crees Which were the result of careful study and consideriti: 

But this is a government “ of the people, by the people, « 
for the people.” That this may continue the judiciary sho 
be independent, fearless, and honest. 

It can not continue if the judiciary arrogate to itself pov 
it does not properly have, and in its extension of authu: 
usurp the constitutional functions of the law-making body. 

The radical would destroy the principles of court proce: 
and substitute in its stead a vague system of personal respoiis 
bility and judgment based on conditions as they appeal to tl 
individual opinion of the judge sitting in the case and hy so 
doing he convicts himself of error when he first complailis | 
judges have too much power, and then by conferring upon t!): 
absolute power without other restriction than the whimsici!it\ 
of the judge. 

It is apparent that the recall of judges and recall of 
dicial decisions will not remedy that at which certain criti 
of the day is directed. 

With the thought in mind that it is only the most un 
ease when the character of the judge is such as to sugges! 
recall and that the usual criticism is the dislike of decis: 
he may render, we come to consider very practical methiod 
remedy and relief, 

I have seen and been a part of the very cumbersome 
chinery necessary to the impeachment of a Federal oflicer 

Its almost interminable length of accusation, investigat! 

and trial, with the whole of.the Senate of the United ‘i 
sitting as a court, nullifies almost at once its usefulness | 
measure of removal. 
' The reluctance to give over all of the time of one-half 0! 
law-making body of ‘is entire country for a long perio 
the trial of an accused judge in itself constitutes a barri: 
many proceedings. 

Impeachment proceedings, therefore, should be made \\ 
able and after all the safeguards of complete investigation . 
been afforded one accused and there appears absolute evice! 
in support of the charges of impeachment, it would seem | 
the hearing of these charges could be given to a committee | 
the Senate in numbers small efough to permit each mew: 
thereof to be present at all times, and that they receive | 
evidence of all witnesses, hear all of the accusation and | 
denial or explanation, listen to the argument of prosecutors (0 
those ‘appearing for the respondent, and then make a repo! 


A 
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with all evidence printed to the full body of the Senate that 
all members thereof may then vote, 

With 96 Members of the Senate one can readily see that a 
very small part of this membership is present in the considera- 
tion of impeachment proceedings daily; that with few excep- 
tions the members come and go and hear little of the evidence 
as it is developed. 

It is a quasi judicial function, which certainly can be the 
better performed by a small selected committee, which makes a 
full report to the Senate. 

Then there is the possibility of a method of removal for 
cause. 

It seems reasonable that with the power of appointment of 
persons to serve “during good behavior” there should be the 
coneurrent power of removal for cause. 

The importance und the dignity of the office and its necessity 
to the community life of the day are so great that it may very 
properly be assumed that no arbitrary removal would be made 
by the Executive unless the case be one calling for immediate 
and drastie action. 

The Congress retains power over the courts, since there is but 
one constitutional court, and the creation and maintenance of 
inferior courts are always and at all times for congressional 
consideration and action. 

Not alone, therefore, is there a safeguard of the Congress 
having the power to ordain and establish all courts inferior to 
the Supreme Court, but aside from the very limited constitu- 
tional jurisdiction conferred on the Supreme Court the Congress 
is the body which provides what its jurisdiction is to be. 

From the fabric of the Constitution and the decisions in the 
best-considercd cases, in some of which the minority opinions 
are of strong present-day appeal, it follows that the expression 
of the written or statute law and its propriety, wisdom, and 
policy are for the legislative body and not for the courts. 

I bear in mind that it is the business, the independent and 
unimpeded business, of the courts to interpret the laws as made 
in State general assembly and National Congress, and that this 
interpretation should be made by the application of recognized 
rules and principles, and not at all by the personal views or bias 
of the judge. 

Nothing is more subversive of correct interpretation than for 
one in such interpretation to give the law his personal approval 
or disapproval, to express as a personal opinion that it was 
properly passed or should not have been passed, to impugn the 
motives of legislators, to take from his store of bias or prejudice 
in making judicial interpretation of a disputed law. 

The just judge now approaches with his most able considera- 
tion the question of interpretation of the written law. 

How shall he do this? What elements must he consider? 
Where is the “ Hitherto shalt thou come, but no further” of the 
case? 

Without question it is the legislative intent which is to be 
sought out, but how is this to be determined? 


The rule of strict construction of the language employed has | 


sometimes been adopted, but it seems to me that this is too nar- 
row and constricted a rule for universal application, for some 
trivial clerical error may appear, some possible mistake or in- 
ferior choice in punctuation, which strictly and literally con- 
strued may make for a state of affairs never in the legislative 
mind. 


It is the legisiative mind which is to be probed, and not the | 


judicial mind substituted in proper interpretation. 

The courts of to-day have access to and may properly con- 
sider matters extrinsic in giving interpretation to the statutes 
so that the collective mind of the legislative branch be made 
known, 

The. expressions of the individual Members of Congress— 
using that for an example—may be varied and various, but 
there is finally secured from debate and consideration by the 
majority rule, that rule which with us stands for the control 
by the people, the collective mind of the lawmaking body. 

It has been truly said that “law is the development of ideas.” 

As conditions and ideas change with each day, so these may 
With all their changes be given proper construction by the 
principle established in a statute. 
pretation should be, I most respectfully submit, that the true 
legislative intent should be sought and that it should be ob- 
tained from all means at hand to learn what were the condi- 
tions under which the law was passed, what the reason for its 
passage, what its language is, what particular thing or things 
preceded it and caused it to be taken up by the legislature, and, 
lastly, with all possible information before the court of the 
origin, consideration, and final passage of the law, the interpre- 
tation be made as for the best of publie interest which the 
Statute seeks to advance, 


Therefore the rule in inter- | maintained unless it was clothed with judicial power equally para 


| 
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Legislative bills as introduced are sometimes very crudely 
and inartistically drawn, but the refining process of submission 
to particular committees and consideration by them usually 


puts them in form in which the meaning and purpose are made 
manifest. 


Sometimes in the debate amendments are proposed which are 
not in harmony with the original intent of the bill and sueh 
amendments may be adopted, but even these can be unders 
and given interpretation in determining what was the yn 
of the bill. 

Running through the warp and woof may always be seen the 
controlling pattern, hidden sometimes by careless constructio! 
sometimes by confusing addition or wmendment, but as a cuiding 
principle revealed. 

The well-known rule of statutory construction is that the 
statute should not be set aside if reasonable doubt of its con 
stitutionality remain. 

In courts of highest resort some Siates require that before a 
statute be set aside as unconstitutional this fact must be con- 
curred in by an almost unanimous opinion, one State, [ believe, 
going so far as to hold that if more than one of the judges of th: 
court refuse to concur with the finding against the constitu 
tionality of a measure, it shall not be set aside. 

With the determination of the guiding principle then may be 
logically considered the trend of after events, and its application 
to those events for the statute should be given liberality of 
construction upon the principle involved, and there need be no 
departure from the rule that a remedial statute should be 
liberally construed and a penal statute strictly construed. 

Much has been said of “ supremacy.” 

The supremacy of the court is often referred to as overriding 
an act of Congress. 

Those who have maintained strongly for judicial rights have 
complained about the unbridled supremacy of the Legislature 

Since laws made and construed must still be carried out, we 
have heard, too, of the supremacy of the Executive. 

The truth should be that there be no supremacy in any of 
these three branches and that the only and great supremacy 
should be that of the Government of the United States. 

In dealing with my subject as I have, I felt it unnecessary 
to comment on the authority of the courts to declare an act of 
Congress void since the reasoning of Chief Justice Marshall in 
Marbury v. Madison (1 Cr., 177) has been followed in decisions 
to this present day. He said: 

It is emphatically the province and duty of the judicial department 
to say what the law is. ‘Those who apply the rule to particular cases 
must of necessity expound and interpret that rule. If two laws con- 
tlict with each other, the courts must decide on the operation of each. 
So, if a law be in opposition to the Constitution, if both the law anid 
the Constitution apply to a particular case, so that the court must 
either decide that case conformably to the Jaw, disregarding the Con 
stitution, or conformably to the Constitution, disregarding the law, the 
court must determine which of these conflicting rules governs the case. 
This is the very essence of judicial duty. 


tood 


Irpose 


One of the most powerful of decisions announced in 1858 by 
Chief Justice Taney may well be considered in the events of 
this day and the days to come in our country, since if speaks 
a message of authority. of strength, and of governmental en 
durance : 


The Constitution was not formed merely to guard the Stat gair 
danger from foreign nations, but mainly to secure union and harmony 
at home, for if this object could be attained there would be but litt! 
danger from abroad; and to accomplish this purpose it was felt b 
the statesmen who framed the Constitution, and by the people wl 
adopted it, that it was necessary that many of the rights of sovereignty 
which the States then possessed should be ceded to the General Coy 
ernment, and that in the sphere orf action assigned to it it should be 
supreme and strong enough to execute its own law by its own tri- 
bunals, without interruption from a State or frem State authorities 
And it was evident that anything short of this would be inadequate 
to the main objects for which the Government was established; and 
that local interests, local passions or prejudices, incited and fostered 





by individuals for sinister purposes, would lead to acts of a sion 
and injustice by one State upon the rights of another, which would ulti 
mately terminate in violence and force, unless there was a cominon 
arbiter between them, armed with power enough to protect an rd 


the rights of all by appropriate laws, to be carried into executior 
fully by its judicial tribunals. 


The language of the Constitution by which this power is granted 
is too plain to admit of doubt or to need comment. * * * Fut tl 


supremacy thus conferred on this Government could not be peaceful 


i 


mount in authority to carry it into execution, for if left to the cou 


of justice of the several States conflicting decisions would una d 
take place, and the local tribunals could hardly be expected t 
always free from the local influences of which we ha poken ‘ 
Accordingly, this power was conferred on the General Government In 
clear, precise, and comprehensive terms It is declared that ifs judicial 
power shall extend to all cases in law and in equity arising under the 
Constitution and laws of the United States, and that in such cases, 
as well as the others there enumerated, this court shall have appellate 


jurisdiction both as to law and fact, with such exceptions and under 
such regulations ns Congress shall make. * This judicial 
power (p. 520) was justly regarded as indispensable, not merely to 


maintain the supremacy of the laws of the United States, but also to 
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guard the States from any encroachment upon their reserved rights by 
the Gene. *l Government, And as the Constitution is the fundamental 
and supreme law, if it appears that the act of Congress is not pursuant 
to and within the limits of ‘the power assigned to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, it is the duty of ‘the courts of the United States to declare 
it unconstitutional and void. * * No one can fail to see that if 
such an arbiter had not been one d in our complicated system of 

overhment imternal tranquillity could not have been preserved. * * 

n organizing such a tribunal it is evident that every precaution was 
taken which human wisdom could devise to fit it for the high duty 
with which it was intrusted. * * ®o long, therefore, as this 
Constitution shall endure this erteens must exist with it, deciding in 
the peaceful forms of judicial proceedings the angry and irritating con- 
troversies between sovereignties which in the other countries bave been 
@etermined by the arbitrament of force. 


said: 


In my judgment, a change in judicial procedure, with a view to re- | 


ducing its expense to private litigants in civil cases and facilitating 
the dispatch of business and final decision in both civil and criminal 
cases, constitutes the greatest need in our American institutions. 

In this connection I take the liberty of quoting from a very 
excellent brief filed in support of 8S. 68 (H. RB. 3828), a bill 


* disregarding technical errors ” and for “ reforming procedure ”: | 


The American Bar Association, speaking for the bar of every 
State, urges upon Congress to reform these abuses and in the ad- 
ministration of justice in the Federal courts to redeem the promise of 
Magna Charta that ees shall be denied or delayed to no man, ‘and 
that the administration of justice shall not be cumbrous, dilatory, and 
consequently expensive. 

The last few years have witnessed history-making legislation, 
all builded upon that great foundation which our Supreme Court 
has well characterized as “public or general welfare.” 

In times of peace we have seen the judicial ratification of the 
just principle that a man is liable in taxation according to 
benefits received, and the principle of the income tax has re- 
ceived its long-delayed accord; that principle which makes an 
assessment upon moneys taxable which too long escaped, and 
has therefore removed a tremendous burden in taxation from 
the shoulders of the poor. 

Likewise have we seen judicial sanction given the rights of 
labor—the great creative force of our Government—and to the 
care in environment of,these who toil surrounded by dangerous 
machinery or appliances, and those who in the depths of mine 
or on rushing railroads give their strength and health that 
our national life may be preserved and made progressive. 

With the declaration of war, from the Constitution have been 
drawn powers to “raise and support armies,” “to provide and 
maintain a navy,” “to make rules for the government of the 
land and naval forces,” and “to make all laws which will be 
necessary and proper for carrying into execution the foregoing 
powers and all other powers vested by this Constitution in the 
x;o0vernment of the United States or in any department thereof.” 

Kx parte Milligan: 

The Constitution of the United States is a law for rulers and 
people, equally in war and in peace, and covers with. the shield of fts 

yrotection all classes of men at all times and under all circumstances. 

No doctrine involving more pernicious consequences was ever invented 
by the wit of man than that any of its provisions can be suspended 
@uring any of the great exigerties of government, Such a doctrine 
leads directly to anarchy or despotism, but the theory of necessity on 
which it is based is false; for the Government, within the Constitution, 
has all the powers granted to it which are necessary to preserve its 
existence. 

sy the authority of this great instrument during the present 
emergency we have said to the conscienceless speculator, who 
would lay unholy tribute upon the necessities of our daily life, 
and to the predatory, who seek wneonscionable advantage of 
the stress of our Government in the furnishing of utilities for 
the very perpetuity of our national life, that the President of 
the United States, the Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy, shall be vested with complete control of foodstuffs and 
fuel and utilities of warfare, and that a fair and reasonable 
price may be fixed as compensation to be paid therefor, but 
that the urgency of the national situation shall be no ground 
for even affording opportunity for privilege or power, no matter 
how great, attacking us in our inherent rights of “life, liberty, 
and pursuit of happiness.” 

Then, too, has been builded by legislative enactment the 
greatest citizen army the world has ever seen. 

Passing the excitement and enthusiasm of the flag-waving 
period we are now in the grim and ghastly business of war 
and in a very few weeks with solemn tread will march a great 
army of the flower of the youth of the land, young mer not 
exulting in war, but holding themselves in readiness to obey 
their country’s command in time of national danger. 

It is indeed a monument to those peaceful processes of our 
jaw that we, a free people, of a Government deriving its just 
powers from the consent of the governed, have in good time and 
good stead caused to be assembled this migkty fighting force 


that the rights ef liberty and justice may prevail. 


President Taft, in his message to Congress December 7, 1909, 





re ee 


An Americanism of unswerving and Joyal devotion is the 
answer to those who carpingly would criticize, for with our 
entrance into the great war there is for all within our cates 


one citizenship—American ; one cause—constitutional liberty - 


} one result—a victory for justice, freedom, and enduring peace. 


The High Cost of Living. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOWUN A. ELSTON, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
In tue House or Representatives, 
Friday, September 14, 1917. 


Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Speaker, under leave heretofore gran 
to extend my remarks in the Rucorp I insert the speech . 
livered by Hon. William Kent, former Member of Congress fro. 
California and at present a member of the United States Tarif 
Commission, at the Washington conference on the high cost 
living, July 30,1917. The speech is as follows: 

SPEECH AT THE WASHINGTON CONFPRENCE ON THE Hien Cost or Livin 
BY WILLIAM Kent, MemBer Unitep States Tarirr COMMISSION. 
As the first speaker at this conference, with a limited time 

at my disposal, I shall undertake the task of making a rough 

general outline of the causes of the higher cost of living, bot 

temporary and permanent, as I find them. The subject is com 
plex and the greatest fallacy will come from trying to make 
it simple and attributing it to any one of a number of causes, 
or to the present abnormal war conditions. 

In every time of panic, stress, or change, under our econom 
system, it is always the poorest, those least able to bear tly 
burden that mest keenly feel the distress. We must face tii: 
alarming fact with the realization that unless through lee:! 
agencies, perhaps through stretching the law to fit its pur- 
pose rather than its letter, we must meet this strain and see 
that all our people are fed and clothed out of the wages tlic 
earn, or we may have a serious revolt against obvious ipjustic: 

To tabulate some of the causes of the present high prices | 
would list the following: 

(1) Depreciation in purchasing power of gold. 

(2) Illy distributed population. 

(3) Illy devised transportation. 

(4) War as affecting the natural flow of foreign trade. 

(5) Men withdrawn from productive enterprise for Ar 
service. 

(6) Useless effort or malemployment. 

(7) Monopoly, whether by trusts or “ gentlemen's 
ments.” 

(8) An overloaded distributing system as opposed to an ur 
worked system of transportation. 

(9) Private ownership of land and natural resources and p 
lic utilities. 

(10) Unreasen of purchasers and greed of sellers. 

To expand these topics in a brief way, I first call atten 

to the simplest factor of all—the depreciation of the purchash 
value of gold. A consideration of this subject carries with 
the absurd wastefulness of a metallic standard whereby bef 
the man with the ham can exchange the ham for a pair of shovs 
he must send some one to freeze in Alaska or to roast in t! 
desert, and pay him for his time, expense, and risk in produc! 
a medium of exchange. A metallic standard is only necess 
on account of the stupidity and dishonesty of men, and of ¢ 
ernments, especially of governments which up to the prese! 
time have never seemed trustworthy when it came to limitins 
the supply of fiat money or of establishing a scientific basis 
upon which such fiat money, even if issued in moderate qua 
ties, would be justified in its denominations. Some one \ 
yet appear to work out the loosely framed program of Cox: 
of noninterest-bearing bonds, based on productive and pern 
nent public improvements, which bonds will be utilized as cur- 
rency, redeemable out of taxes so as to avoid overissuan 
This may seem millennial, but for a government to pay interes’ 
on bonds issued for permanent publicly created values at 
furthermore to pay for the extravagant luxury of a gold stan 
ard is obviously foolish. Interest will doubtless be justific: 
for extraordinary and wasteful expenditures, such as war, bul 
that is another story. 

Another primary factor not connected with war is found in 
our illy distributed population. The cities, which have two 














oo 


functions—distribution and manufacture—are 
overloaded, and the army of unnecessary toilers doing honest 


work in enlarging the city make it still more burdensome; the | 


vast army of useless clerks and business solicitors represent 
another great waste, while rural regions that with sane land 
laws and adequate capital could through industry be made 
enormously productive are largely lying idle. 

Moreover, in this maladjustment we find our old friends, the 
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tremendously | there is the increment added (io 


artificial industries, that forever levy taxes on the valuable in- | 


dustries and pile up population where it is not needed and 
where it must be artificially supported. 


ants that do not add to the country’s production or to the 


td 


o> 





wind by prosperity in 
given line. 

The question of rising prices due 
reminds one of a building m jackscrews, temporarily 


braced with timbers, and then having put under it 


to Increased land values 


raised « 


permanent 


construction. Weshall never have 40-cent corn on S200 land. We 
can regulate the railroads and other publie utilities on the 
basis of investment or inherent value, regardless of eapitali- 
zations. Can we not see the absurdity of considering intlated 


land prices as Jegitimate capitalization ealenlated to brine in 


| terest returns forever? 
Then there are many other forms of malemployment;: sery- | 


| 


efficiency of those who may need a certain amount of assist- | 


ance to make them more efficient in performing the duties of 
organization and leadership. 

The vast army engaged in the liquor traffic is pure waste, 
and all up and down we find men who are working hard but 
doing useless things—sometimes doing the wrong thing in the 
right place, sometimes doing the right thing in the wrong place. 

Then we find that even where business 


is well conducted | 


and well fitted to its location that it is oftentimes subject to | 


the. monopolistic control of trusts and “ gentlemen’s 
ments,” so that instead of lowering the burden of cost the re- 
sults of efficiency, natural resources, and invention go into 
private hands instead of reaching the public in lower prices. 

We find a tremendously overloaded distributing system. In- 
deed, until lately, an overwhelming proportion of the output of 
our colleges went into professions and business instead of into 
production. 
salers, retailers, is both a waste and a burden, for each must 
add a profit, and how large that profit shall be depends upon 
the patience of an ill-informed public. 

No one better than I remembers the bitter fight made by little 
country stores against the parcel post. The mail-order houses, 
just because they were working on correct economic principles, 
have profited marvelously. 

As a Nation we are indulging in the most expensive distrib- 
uting cost. England is selling our meat cheaper than we get 
it at home. The former Tariff Commission found certain kinds 
of cotton fabrics much cheaper here than in England, and yet 
the English public hought the goods for less than our people 
paid. 

Under the private ownership of our transportation lines we 
find waste and bad adjustment. We find railroads occupying 
rival freight yards and rival stations in the great cities, when 
all should be interlocked. We find the most incoherent and in- 
sane system of car distribution, where railroads vie in stealing 
each other’s cars until they are collected and run back empty 
to headquarters. There can be no unification short of Govern- 
ment ownership and operation, and it will be found that the 
so-called wastefulness of public operation will by such unifica- 
tion prove a great relative economy. 

Not our tariff system has built up our past prosperity. Our 
natural resources, our ingenuity, our pioneer spirit have made 
us rich as a Nation. And all the time we are prodigally wast 
ing these resources, foolishly releasing them from publie into 
private hands, with the expressed belief that by putting them 
on the tax roll we are adding to the national wealth. The time 
must come, and that soon, when we must recover them, and we 
must hold those not yet parted with. 

The opinion is general that we must take over our public 
utilities, transportation, and transmission of intelligence; but 
when we are considering the public retention and assumption 


agree- | 


Moreover, our system of agents, jobbers, whole- | 


of natural resources it is strange that most of us forget the! 


most important of all these resources, and that 
itself, 

The most serious phase of this situation of high prices is 
that it tends to make the rich richer and the poor poorer and 
still more accentuates the difference between the “house of 
have” and the “house of want.” “Laissez faire” has com- 
pletely broken down and the sacred natural law of supply and 
demand has been repealed. While we are speaking of added 
prices as following this so-called law we are compelled to won- 
der whether these added prices are productive in nature, or 
whether they merely tend to deprive the less fortunate of things 


is the land 


| California, 
| land in the United States 


they need and to bestow them on those with bank accounts. | 


It is easy enough to talk about taking a long view of such 
Situations and to show that high prices will in a series of years 
tend to increase production and thereby lower prices; but while 
we are waiting for such readjustment the valuable may starve 
and the parasitic grow fat. Against this remedy there also 
stand out the possibilities of men refusing to compete if it is 


to their advantage to form combinations, and always and ever! away with war, yet at this stage of the world and for a long 


It would appear that, much as we dislike it and much as 
object to State interference, we shall have to practice a cre; 
deal more of it before we can practice less. In this ure 
but interfering with prior private interference. In a small 
Way and an immediate way it is the same old struggle between 


We 





anarchism and socialism—anarchism representing the iill 
nium and socialism a conveyance toward that destination 

In this war time we rely in toto on our Federal Government, 
It is called upon to levy taxes, to draft men, to furnish sup 


plies for the common welfare: and yet under our absurd con 
stitutional system the Federal Government is unable to reach 


the fundamental sources of wealth, whether it be the city real 


estate, mineral lands, water power, or farm property. In the 
very inidst of this need of Federal strength we find the Senate 
heedlessly endeavoring to squander the public domain and the 
resources in oil and water power, thereby weakening the nly 
agency that stands between us and aeute danger, while every 
man who objects to any necessary form of control or taxation 
uses the Federal Constitution as the foundation for his argu- 
ment, 


If our contest prove long and severe the Federal Constitution 
will not recognize itself in a looking-glass, or else the United 
States Government will be crippled and hampered beyond meas 
ure by the constriction of the baling wires that bind us, placed 
there by men who, however good or wise, lived a hundred and 
fifty years ago, and were neither prophets nor sons of prophets 

There no danger but that the American of land 
tenure will come in for plenty of analysis and criticism at a 


Is 


systel 


meeting where single taxers are gathered. There are certain 
things concerning which I disagree with some of my friends 
of that enthusiastic and thoughtful school. I do not believe 
that if Henry George had lived he would have confined his 


revenue system fo the taxation of land, either as abstractly per- 
fect or concretely feasible, and I think he would have recognized 
the fact that after taxing all the rental value out of land and 
forcing the owner of the land to the trouble of eashing his crops 
and turning in his taxes no benefit of holding title would appear. 
Just as millions of acres of chopped-over timber land have been 
permitted to revert to the State rather than to irritate the owner 
With taxation charges, in the same way this taxing of the un- 
earned increment would eventually throw the land back to the 
taxing community. The taxation plan would be self-destructive 
and a leasing system would take its place, an evolution to be 
devoutly sought, and one only to be reached through taxation 
or revolution, 

It makes no difference how long these leases should run, they 
might be perpetual provided the terms and conditions were, as 
varied from time to time, observed by the occupant. 
terms and conditions would, of course, require the highest 
best use of the property in the public interest. The single tax 
if crudely applied, would inevitably head to the waste and ce 
struction of timber. The single tax, carrying with it the old 
sanction of fee simple title, would never prevent such etevnal 
destruction as is found, for instance, in Sacramento Valley of 
where to erop sold the most fertile 
situated under the most ideal climatic 
conditions for crop production, is totally destroyed for this one 
crop, yielding perhaps $1,500 an acre, when the same land through 
the life of the world would yield one-third as much per annum in 
terms of produce. 

There is no need for me in this outline to go into detail de- 
scribing the “old man of the sea ’’—the value which the public 
creates by its demand for land and by the improvements of 
transportation and invention, which forever and a day carr) 
an apparently innocent but really deadly interest charge, which 
must be added to productive and distributive costs. As soon ; 
we have assumed more and more ownership of publie utilitie 
we must be driven to see that land is the greatest of all pub 
utilities and should be so considered and treated as such 

Moreover, single-taxers must recognize that although 
trade is the ultimate end and goal not only of commercial wel- 
.fare and lowered costs but also as the preeminent means of doing 


Such 
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free 





time to come we shall be forced, the most liberal of us, to advo- 
eate exceptions and to regard the march toward free trade as a 
long process of adjustment, of reciprocal trade, and trading 
treaties, 

We are at the parting of the ways. Our old ideas and theo- 
ries of ‘ laissez faire” and competition have gone by the board. 
The greedy schemes of the powerful, working together with 
unrestricted immigration, has created vast divergencies of 
wealth and opportunity. “ Keep out cheap goods, import cheap 
labor” have been two inherent postulates of our national 
scheme. We divide our patrimony of land and resources with 
the ragtag and bobtail of the world in theory, but later, in prac- 
tice, find these resources taken over by those who already have 
too much. We can not keep up democracy with unfit and op- 
pressed people doing the voting. We must face about and 
create a new political economy. Our resources, including land, 
must Le retained and recovered. Whether we like it or not, we 
shall inevitably come to a Government regulation of prices. We 
must have a land-leasing system for many reasons, and if we 
had one now and all the land were in the ownership of the 
Federal Government there would be no trouble about raising 
revenue. It would be: merely a matter of increasing public 
rentals, in kind or its equivalent. The farmer who raised a 
big crop of $2 wheat would be turning in the same percentage 
to the Government, probably a larger one, as his profits would 
be greater on his share; the city dweller would pay more land 
rent in terms of cash. The manufacturer of steel would be 
turning over to the Government the equivalent or more than the 
equivalent of a percentage based on what are nearer normal 
prices. 

Consider what would have been the status of this city if the 
Government had retained the fee title and had leased the land. 
Several generations of land speculators would not have reaped 
where they have not sown. There would have been complete 
control of the plans of improvement and funds beyond dreams 
for making a city worthy of our Nation. 

I have given but a sketch and an outline of some of the mat- 
ters that have occurred to me in connection with the topic of 
this meeting. 

In closing let me call your attention to a phase of psychology 
at the time of the San Francisco earthquake. No one can claim 
that the population of San Francisco was free from evil ele- 
ments. But at the first outbreak of the great calamity little 
Gen. Funston marched down the street of the shattered town 
and forced the mayor to sign a proclamation that looters would 
be shot. A few great souls went to work cheerfully in the task 
of relief and helpfulness. As a result of the combination the 
community became more orderly, kindly, cheerful, and tem- 
perate than ever in its history. It was only partially due to the 
sternness of the law that order was preserved; a much greater 
element was the fact that men’s minds were turned in the right 
direction. 

The laws that we shall pass and that we shall enforce can 
not create value, but they have the potentiality of acting as sug- 
gestions that will turn the tide in the right direction. Like 
many a lost tenderfoot, we have been following the wrong end 
of the compass needle. About face! 





Our War for Law and Civilization. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERICK N. ZIHLMAN, 


OF MARYLAND, 
In tue House or Representatives, 
Saturday, September 15, 1917. 


Mr. ZLHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include an address by 
Henry W. Tempter, of Pennsylvania, delivered at the annual 
meeting of the Maryland State Bar Association at Atlantic City, 
June 21, 1917. 

The address is as follows: 

OUR WAR FOR LAW AND CIVILIZATION, 

During the past 25 years two apparently contradictory ten- 
dencies have attracted the attention of all students of inter- 
national affairs, and particularly of all who hate war and the 
unspeakable evils which accompany it. Preparations for war 
were being made on an unprecedented scale, while at the same 
time projects for the peaceable settlement of international dis- 
putes were not only discussed, but to an extent formerly un- 
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known were made the subject of international negotiations. 
Treaties of arbitration became common, The peace conferences 
at The Hague attempted to establish international courts of 
arbitration, and there were not lacking those who saw in this 
movement the realization of Tennyson’s dream of “the parlia- 
ment of man, the federation of the world.” 

Many of the men who took part in these peace conference 
were statesmen who, in developing the policies of their o 
countries, were earnest advocates of military preparedness a) 
favored large armies and powerful navies. There was no 
necessarily any inconsistency between these two courses, 1, 
many cases they were symptoms of the same mental state. M 
feared war and wished to prevent it, but at the same tine 
feared that it was likely to come upon them. In the peace con- 
ferences they attempted to devise ways of preventing war, whi 
in their national budgets they prepared to meet the disaster i¢ 
their efforts to perpetuate peace should not be successful. 

It may be that some who took part in these conferences wee 
not sincere. There were persistent suspicions that this w; 
true, and it may now be said that the development of events las 
since seemed to justify the suspicions. However that may Je. 
these statesmen saw two divergent roads which the developm: 
of the world might follow. The two possibilities represented tw. 
ideals of government, two ways of ruling the world—by violeic 
or by law. 

At the beginning of the war Germany announced that in case 
of military necessity she would be bound by no law. The i 
perial chancellor, in a speech delivered before the German |i: 
on August 4, 1914, said: 

Gentlemen, we are now acting in self-defense. Necessity knows no 
law. Our troops have occupied Luxemburg and have possibly alread, 
entered upon Belgian soil. Gentlemen, that is a breach of international 
law. The French Government has notified Brussels that it would ro- 
spect Belgian neutrality as long as the adversary respected it. But w: 
know that France stood ready for an invasion. France could wait; » 


could not. A French invasion in our flank and the lower Rhine migh 
have been disastrous. Thus we were forced to ignore the rightful pro- 


tests of the Governments of Luxemburg and Belgium. The injustice 
I speak openly—the injustice we thereby commit we will try to make 
good as soon as our military aims have been attained. e who | 


menaced, as we are, and is fighting for his all can only consider the 


one and best way to strike. 

Treaties became scraps of paper. 
broken. 

Unfortunately we sometimes hear it said that there is no 
law among nations, nothing that is legally binding upon them 
in their dealings with one another, It is true, of course, t! 
there is no body of rules enacted and enforced by a sovereign 
political body to which the nations owe obedience; but there are 
settled habitudes which for an indefinite time past have been 
recognized by the community of nations as the standard of wlia 
is just and right; there are ancient and general usages to whic! 
the nations have given their consent and which are enforced in 
the courts. 

International law is recognized by the Constitution of the 
United States in the clause by which it gives Congress pov 
to punish offenses against the law of nations. From the begin- 
ning of our Government it has been recognized and enforced 
by the Supreme Court of the United States. In Ware v. Hy! 
1796, Justice Wilson said: 

When the United States declared their independence they were bow! 
to receive the law of nations in its modern state of purity and reiii 
ment. 

In the case of the Nereide, 1815, Chief Justice Marshall s: 
that in the absence of any act of Congress “ the court is bow! 
by the law of nations, which is a part of the law of the land. 

In the case of the packet Habana, 1899, Mr. Justice Gra) 
said: 

International law is a part of our law, and must be ascertained and 
administered by the courts of justice of eupreertete jurisdiction 
often as questions of right depending upon it are duly presented ! 
their determination. For this purpose, where there is no treaty, 
no controlling executive and legislative act, or judicial decision, 1 
must be had to the customs and usages of civilized nations; and, 4s 
evidence of these, to the works of jurists and commentators, who, |! 
years of labor and research, and experience, have made themse! 
peculiarly well acquainted with the subjects of which they treat. * 
works are resorted to by judicial tribunals, not for the speculations 
their authors concerning what the law ought to be, but for tr 
worthy evidence of what the law really is. 

That is the attitude of the United States toward internation:! 
law. It is the doctrine of our Constitution, of our courts, 
beyond doubt it is supported by the public opinion of our peop! 
I hope that will always be our attitude. I hope that in ou! 
foreign policies treaties will never become scraps of paper, (1U 
that in the conduct of war we will never act upon the doctrine 
that necessity knows no Jaw. I am confident that we will never 
disregard the rightful protests of other nations against acts 0! 
injustice or answer them with the announcement that we hope 
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to remedy the wrongs when our military purposes have been 
accomplished, 

The contrary doctrine is set forth in the German chanceller’s 
speech, which I have quoted above. That utterance sounded the 
yery keynote of German methods. Throughout the war, when 
military necessity has demanded, or when even military advan- 
tage has seemed to suggest a disregard of the law of nations, 
the law has been disregarded. The first hostile move began with 
the invasion of Belgian territory in disregard of international 
law, as the chancellor has admitted, and in flagrant violation of 
international treaties, 

From the beginning of her national existence Belgium had 
heen a neutralized State. In the treaty of November 15, 1831, 
by which the great powers had recognized Belyium’s separation 
from Holland and erection into an independent nation, all these 
powers, including Prussia, had solemnly guaranteed Belgium’s 
permanent neutralization. This guarantee had been repeated in 
the treaty of 1839, to which again Prussia was a party, and in 
ihe treaty of London of May 11, 1867, which neutralized Luxem- 
burg, Prussia again being one of the signatory powers. 

In 1870, at the beginning of the Franco-Prussian War, England 
entered into two treaties. In one of them England, Belgium, 
and Prussia were the parties. England covenanted that in case 
France should violate the neutrality of Belgium, England would 
become the ally of Belgium and Prussia. In the other treaty 
France was the third party. It was agreed that in case Prussia 
should violate Belgium’s neutrality England would become the 
ally of the other two in defending that neutrality. One might 
have supposed that with more than 40 years’ warning Germany 
would know that England’s attitude would be the same in 1914. 

Germany’s obligation to respect and even defend the neu- 
trality of Belgium did not rest alone upon these treaties, nor 
upon that principle of international law which requires that the 
territory of neutrals may not be used by a belligerent. Germany 
had renewed her obligation by pledges given in 1913, and again 
as late as July 31, 1914, four days before the promise was broken. 

At a meeting of the budget committee of the Reichstag, April 
29, 1913, according to the semiofficial Norddeutsche Allgemeine 
Zeitung: 

A member of the Social Democrat Party said, “ The approach of a war 
between Germany and France is viewed with apprehension in Belgium, 
for it is feared that Germany will not respect the neutrality of Belgium.” 

Herr von Jagow, secretary of state, replied, “ Belgian neutrality is 
provided for by international conventions, and Germany is determined 
to respect those conventioas,” 

On July 31, 1914, the German chancellor, Von Bethmann- 
Holweg, assured Baron van der Elst, the Belgian secretary 
general of foreign affairs, that Germany had no intention of 
violating Belgian neutrality. To the request that Germany 
make a publie declaration to that effect he replied that such a 
declaration would weaken Germany’s military position with 
regard to France, who, being assured of her safety on the 
northern side, would concentrate all her energies on the east. 
Two days after this promise was given Germany demanded per- 
mission to send her troops through Belgian territory and in an- 
other two days the assault on the fortifications at Liege began. 

With cynical disregard of the treaty of 1839 and later treaties 
the imperial chancellor, Dr. von Bethmann-Holweg, had asked 
the British ambassador in Berlin if England would fight “ for 
a mere word, for a scrap of paper.” England fought for the 
scrap of paper, because that paper was a treaty still in force. 

Of course, England’s interests were involved. The scrap of 
paper would never have existed if each of the powers that signed 
it had not believed that their various interests would be safer 
with an independent Belgium than if Belgium were in the 
hands of any one of the rivals. The motives of nations, like the 
Inotives of men, are complex. Treaties, like other contracts, are 
usually entered into from motives of self-interest, but when 
the obligation has once been assumed every consideration of 
lonor, of loyalty, of mere self-respect, requires that it be ful- 
filled. At enormous cost England has kept her pledge. Germany, 
tor the sake of military advantage, invaded Belgium, breaking 
her treaty, violating international law, disregarding the right- 
ful protest of Belgium, as was callously confessed by the German 
chancellor, but hoping to remedy the injustice when her mili- 
tary aims had been attained. 

_ From the beginning of the war Germany has paid no atten- 
tion to international law or to the customs and usages of war 
which have grown up in the last 300 years to mitigate its hor- 
rors. On the contrary, there has been an evident attempt to 
increase the terrors of war for the purpose of impairing the 
morale of Germany’s enemies, including not only the military 
forees but the civilian population. The purpose of influencing 
sovernmental policies by deliberately increasing the fright- 


fulness of war has been frequently proclaimed by the German 
authorities, 
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Early in the war a few patriotic civilians in Belgium violated 
the law which forbids civilians to fight. They took chanees in 
firing upon German sentries or into marching columns of Ger 
man troops. However patriotic such men are recognized to be. 
they are guilty of an offense against the laws of w 
subject to the death penalty. They are not lawful combatants. 
Germany, however, announced and acted on the policy of 
punishing a community for the act of an individual, and in 
one well-authenticated instance 110 men and women were lined 
up before the guns of the firing squad. After a few volleys from 
the squad a machine gun was turned upon the victims and a 
hundred and ten dead bodies were left in a heap as a punish 
ment for the act of one or two men. 

The bombardment of undefended coast towns and summer re- 
sorts on the east coast of England was a violation of the cus- 
tomary laws of war and a breach of treaties which Germany 
had signed. Germany's use of poisonous gases and of liquid 
fire has led the allies to resort to the same methods in retalia- 
tion. The Zeppelin raids over London, since they produce no 
military effect whatever, are inexcusable offenses against the 
law of nations and against humanity, for which qa portion of the 
English people are demanding retaliation. The British Govern- 
ment has not yet been willing to attack undefended cities in 
Germany to avenge the women and children killed in England 
by these raids. 

Above all, the submarine policy that Germany has adopted 
was not only an offense agninst her enemies, but also a crime 
against nations with which Germany was not at war. Mer- 
chant ships of all nations were destroyed without regard for 
the rights of the neutral crews on board, and even without any 


ar and are 


attempt to save the lives of women and children among the 
passengers. Germany has behaved in this fashion not only 
toward her enemies but toward the citizens of neutral and 


friendly powers, until at last Germany has no friends 
all the nations of the world. 

Enemy merchant ships are, of course, subject to capture, and 
may be destroyed if adequate provision is made to place the 
passengers and crew in safety. On the other hand, merchant 
ships of neutrals may not ordinarily be destroyed, even when 
they are subject to capture, but must, if possible, be taken into 
a friendly port to be passed upon by a prize court. In no case 
is it lawful to kill by any means the passengers or crew of 
either a neutral or an enemy merchant ship, except in iawful 
combat when the vessel resists an attempt of a belligerent war- 
ship to exercise the right of visit and search or the right of 
capture. Even after resistance the crew of the captured ship 
may not be slaughtered, but must be treated as prisoners of 
war. Before the war this provision of international law 
also German law. The prize code issued by the German naval 
staff as general orders, June 22, 1914, six weeks before the out- 
break of the war, contains the following: 
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was 


If an armed merchant vessel of the enemy offers armed re tance 
such resistance may be overcome with all means possible. Th 
are to be taken prisoners of war. The passengers are to be left to go 
free unless it appears that they participated in the resistance. 
with international law. But 

in this particular as in many other 
has modified her code. She now declares that merchant ships 
must not be armed, and that commanders and crew of armed 
merchant ships will, when captured, be treated as pirates In 
accordance with this ruling, Capt. Fryatt, the commander of a 
British armed merchaut was put to 
capture. 

We have not gone to war with Germany merely because 
has violated international law. Every sentiment of humanity 
was outraged at the treatment of Belgium and of the civilian 
population of northern France, but we are not fighting be 


This was in harmony since the 


war broke out Germany 


’ 


ship, death for 


resisting 


eause 


our sentiments have been outraged. It was not the Lusitania 
horror that brought us into the war, although more than 100 
American citizens, many of them women and children, were 


drowned with hundreds of others when that vessel was unlaw- 
fully destroyed. We did not even go to war when American 
ships, sailing under the protection of the American flag, were 
sent to the bottom under Germany’s first submarine policy. 
According to the proclamation of the German Government, that 
policy, which took effect February 4, 1915, was directed solely 
against enemy ships. If neutral ships were destroyed, Americans 
among them, it was because of the difficulty of distinguishing 
between the enemy and the neutral. American ships were de- 
stroyed, and for a long time we submitted and accepted Ger- 
many’s apologies and insincere expressions of regret, although 
our blood boiled while we did it. : 

The new policy which went into effect February 1, 1917, was 
announced in a note which, among other things, contains the 
following paragraph: 
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Under these circumstances Germany will meet the illegal measures of 
her enemies by forcibly preventing after February 1, 1917, in a zone 
around Great Britain, France, and Italy, and in the eastern Mediter- 
ranean, all navigation—that ef neutrals included—from and to England, 
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and from and to France, etc. All ships met within that zone will be 
BUNK. 

This meant that American ships found within 400 miles of 
the British or French coasts or anywhere in the Mediterranean, 


except within very narrow limits, would be sunk. For what 
Germany called the illegal measures of her enemies we were to 
be punished, our ships were to be sunk. Following this an- 
nouncement several American ships were actually destroyed by 
German submarines. Each of these attacks was a separate act 
of war upon the United States, and we were obliged either to 
submit to this aggression or resent it. 

Aiways in maritime war a belligerent has a right to blockade 
the coast of an enemy, but this was not blockade. Germany did 
not proclaim a blockade of the British or French coasts, and did 
pot pretend to be acting under the law of blockade. Always, 
also, in time of war a belligerent has a right to seize contraband 
xoods destined for the use of the enemy. Germany did not pre- 
tend to be operating under the law of contraband. 

If American ships had been captured for a breach of blockade 
or for carrying contraband, there would have been no objection 
on the part of the Government of the United States. But the loss 
of the property involved is the sole penalty for these offenses. 
Death has never been the penalty for breach of blockade or for 
carrying contraband. If an American ship had been destroyed 
while resisting capture or resisting an attempt on the part of 
the German naval forees to exercise the right of visit and 
search, there would have been no protest on the part of our 
Government. But this was not even charged against any Ameri- 
can vessel, They were destroyed, Germany said, because of 
alleged illegal measures of Germany’s enemies. 

Visit and search is necessary in order that the commander of a 
belligerent warship may know whether the vessel he has halted 
is subject to capture. In exercising this right an officer of the 
warship will go on board the merchant vessel which he has 
halted and will examine the ship’s papers. These papers will 


include such documents as (1) the certificate of registry, 
which will show the nationality of the vessel; (2) the clear- 


ance papers, which will show its destination and thus enable 
the officer to determine whether the vessel is bound to a block- 
aded port and subject to capture for that reason; (8) the mani- 
fest of cargo and invoices, which will enable the officer to learn 
what kind of goods she may be carrying and, if she is bound 
for an enemy destination, to decide whether the vessel is subject 
to capture for carrying contraband. If she is subject to cap- 
ture, and if it is impossible to take her into port, it is always 
necessary before destroying ‘her to place the passengers and 
crew in safety and to take these papers in order that the case 
may be properly presented to the prize court. When the vessel 
is sunk without visit and search, the property and the papers 
which are the evidence in the case necessary to determine the 
ownership of the property, its destination, its character as con- 
traband or otherwise are sent to the bottom and never can be 
placed in possession of the prize court. 

During the whole of this controversy many good people were 
misled and confused by German sympathizers who said that 
England’s blockade was starving German women and children 
and therefore Germany was justified in her submarine cam- 
paign, the purpose of which was to shut off England’s food 
supply. In answer to this it may be said that though starvation 
is horrible, reduction by famine has never ceased to be recog- 
nized as a legitimate weapon of warfare. In 1870, when the 
German Army starved the city of Paris into surrender, the au- 
thorities of the city asked the German commander for permis- 
sion to send the women and children out of the city and through 
the German lines to a place of safety. The answer was that 
since it was his purpose to reduce the city by famine the German 
cominander could not permit the removal of ‘useless mouths.” 
As to starvation by blockade, universally recognized principles 
of the law of neutrality, developed and established during 
hundreds of years, recognize the right of a nation at war to 
blockade its enemy and shut off all commerce even with neutrals, 
including commerce in foodstuffs. Neutrals submit to this inter- 
ruption of their trade with a belligerent provided the blockade 
is carried on according to certain principles which the whole 
civilized world has agreed to. These principles permit the 
seizure of neutral property after visit and search, and confisca- 
tion also, if the property is condemned upon a hearing before a 
lawful prize court. The law does not permit the slaughter of 
passengers and crew who may be on board a vessel subject to 
condemnation. If England’s course was unlawful Germany was 
bound not to retaliate in any way that would require the com- 
mission of crimes against neutrals, 
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Germany has claimed that the invention and development «’ 
the submarine boat has modified this universal law guarantee; 
the rights ot neutrals. Germany demands that she be permitt. 
to do to neutral traders with this newer and more des 
weapon what the law does not permit her to do with 
weapon. Germany claims that there has been no law fo; 
regulation of submarine boats. Our reply is that the law \ 
never based on the nature of the weapon, but was founded 
tirely upon the rights of the neutral. Those rights are 
modified by the invention and development of a newer 
easier way of violating them. The law against murder js 
a law to regulate the use of certain weapons; its purpose ji, 
protect life. A man accused of murder would have little e}): 
of acquittal if he based his defense upon the fact that in taki 
his victim’s life he had used a weapon that was unknown wi) 
the law against murder was enacted. 

Germany herself has admitted that her submarine warf:). 
conducted without regard to the law of nations. On January 7, 
1916, the German ambassador in Washington, acting under j 
structions from the foreign office in Berlin, wrote to the s 
Department as follows: 

German submarines in the Mediterranean had from the begin: 
orders to conduct cruiser warfare against enemy merchant vessels 
in accordance with general principles of international law, 
particular measures of reprisal as applied in the war zone aroun 
British Isles were to be excluded. 

German submarines are therefore, permitted to destroy enemy me: 
chant vessels in .he Mediterrancan—i. e., passenger as well as freig! 
ships, as far as they do not try to escape or offer resistance—on!y 
passengers and crews have been accorded safety. 

This document, dated more than a year before the secon: 
more general war-zone policy was adopted, is Germany’s })!; 
statement that her orders given to submarines, requiring the 
to operate in accordance with international law, applied only to 
those operating in the Mediterranean and not to those operating 
in the war zone around the British Isles. 

rermapy has claimed moral justification for disregardiig 
neutral rights on the ground that her course is a reprisal or re- 
taliation for certain illegal measures put into effect by her 
enemies. The German propaganda in American newspaper's |i:is 
gone further in making this claim than any official communic 
tion our Government has received from the German authorities. 
They have asserted that England first mined the North Sea con 
trary to international law, and that Germany’s use of the sul- 
marine was in reprisal for this. 

England first adopted a mine-laying policy October 20, 
Another proclamation to the same effect was issued by tlic 
British Government on November 3, 1914, and has frequeit|) 
been quoted by German propagandists as furnishing justificstio. 
for the conduct of the Imperial Government. This is the date 
which these propagandists have fixed as marking the first us» of 
mines in this war. 

I wish to call attention to a communication from the Ger 
Government in which the German foreign office at Berlin ce- 
clares that Germany began to lay mines on the trade routes | 
English ports on August 7, 1914, three days after the war bes 
This communication is dated November 7, 1914. The fifth | 
graph of this German document is as follows: 


In the British protest the charge is made that the German 6 
ment never issued any proclamation as to the places where min 
laid. This charge is not founded in fact. On August 7, 114, t 
German Government communicated to all the neutral powers tha! t 
trade routes to English ports would be closed by mines by (:« 
Neutral shipping was, therefore, notified of the fact of the laying 
mines and of the zones where it had to look out for German min 
the German Government did not give the exact situation of th: 
mines, this may well be understood from the conditions whic! 
the laying of the mines. 

I ask you to compare with this announcement a note si: 
by Count von Bernstorff and addressed to the Secretary © 
State, bearing date of September 10, 1914. It begins as fo 

Mr. SecrETARY OF State: By direction of my Government [ ha 
honor respectfully to bring the following to your excellency's 
edge: No foundation for idea prevalent among neutrals abroa 
because of the blockade of German ports sea trade with Germ 
tied up. No port is blockaded and nothing stands in the way o! | 
States’ sea trade with Germany. The assertions from Engh 
the North Sea has been infested with mines by Germany are wro 

The statement that nothing stands in the way of ne 
States’ trade with Germany seems to be an acknowledgiie 
Germany that up to the date of that note, September 10, 
England had not placed mines on trade routes to German | 
The last sentence seems to deny what Germany admitted 
under date of November 7, 1914, as quoted above, that, ©! 
contrary, Germany had laid mines.on trade routes to Ene 
ports as early as. August 7, 1914. It is obvious that since 
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first mines used in the war were those laid by Germany on (ru: 
routes to England three days after the war began, they ¢o\! 
not have been resorted to in reprisal for what England 0») 
began to do on October 20, more than 10 weeks later. 








What Germany has termed “ England’s unlawful blockade of 
yeutral ports” is said to have been the cause of other reprisals 
on the part of Germany. This raises a very interesting ques- 
tion. We all remember complaints which were made not only 
by shippers in this country but by our Government as well, and 
at least in some instances rightfully made, against certain acts 
of Great Britain in the conduct of her blockade. Goods shipped 
from our seaports to ports in Norway, Sweden, Denmark, or 
Holland have been seized by British war ships and held for 
adjudication by British prize courts. Why sheuld vessels car- 
rving goods to neutral countries be seized? If in discussing this 
question I seem to start a long way back, the process is like 
that of the contestant in the broad jump, who runs for several 
vards before he comes to the “take-off.” The run is an essential 
part of the undertaking. 

To understand the doctrine of continuous voyage and the later 
doctrine of ultimate destination one must go back to the war 
hetween France and England which began in 1756—the Seven 
Years’ War—the American phase of which is known in this 
country as the French and Indian War. At that time the !aw of 
I'rance, like the law of the United States to-day, permitted 
no foreign vessels to engage in the trade between the home 
country and its island possessions. When the war broke out 
France opened this traffic to foreign ships. The English prize 
court held that neutral vessels engaged in this trade, which was 
closed to them in time of peace, were practically in the service 
of France—were really French vessels by adoption—and subject 
to capture as if they were actually of French registry. This 
doctrine was embodied in what is known as England’s “rule 
of war of 1756.” 

The same situation arose again in the war between France 
and England which broke out after the French Revolution. 
By this time the thirteen American Colonies had become inde- 
pendent, and it was American vessels that now began to perform 
french service by carrying goods from the French West Indies 
to France. It was not long until the ingenious Yankee skip- 
pers devised a plan for evading the rule. To avoid making a 
voyage from Martinique to France, they would take out clear- 
ance papers at Martinique for some American port and there 
take out new clearance papers for the real destination in France. 
Under this plan the ship’s papers would never show a direct 
voyage between two French ports. 

The British prize courts held that the interposition of a neu- 
tral port between the port of origin and the true destination was 
a subterfuge, and that the two voyages from Martinique to 
Charleston and from Charleston to Marseitles constituted in faet 
one continuous voyage. Under this doctrine, vessels were con- 
demned by the prize courts for violating the rule of war of 
1756. The doctrine of continuous voyage was applied also to 
British vessels which traded with the enemy and attempted to 
evade the law by interposing a neutral port between the British 
port from which they started and the French port which was the 
true destination. 

By the time our Civil War broke out the doctrine of continu- 
ous voyage was fairly well established, but its application had 
been confined almost exclusively to the rule of 1756 and the 
law forbidding trade with the enemy. American courts ae- 
cepted the doctrine of continuous voyage and applied it in new 
ways. We applied it to the law of contraband and also to the 
law of blockade. Vessels that sailed from England to Cardenas 
in Cuba or to Matamoras in Mexico and to other neutral perts 
were seized by our cruisers and condemned by our prize courts 
cn the ground that the contraband goods which they carried had 
an ultimate destination in the Southern Confederacy, or that 
the noneontraband goods were destined for blockaded territory. 

The most remarkable of these cases was that of the Springbok, 
a British sailing vessel bound from Londen to Nassau, in the 
Bahamas. We captured this British vessel, which had sailed 
from one British port to another British port, on the ground that 
the cargo which it carried was intended for transshipment at 
Nassau to an unknown destination in the Southern Confederacy. 
The voyage of the Springbok was to be finished at Nassau. She 
was to discharge her cargo there and return to England. 

In previous wars no ship had been held under the doctrine of 
continuous voyage unless captured after she had cleared from 
the interposed port with papers which showed unmistakably 
in enemy destination. We captured this vessel on the first leg 
of the voyage, when there was no intention that the vessel should 
ever clear for an enemy port. It was the eargo only that had 
an enemy destination. The doctrine of continuous voyage of the 
vessel had given birth to the doctrine of ultimate destination 
of the goods. 

Appeal was taken by the British owner of the vessel from the 
decision of the prize court in New York to the Supreme Court 
of the United States. While this appeal was pending the British 
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Government, February 20, 1864, informed Lord Lyons, its minis- 
ter at Washington, that they had considered the judgment of 


Judge setts in the case of the Springbok and had deeided ti it 
they could not officially interfere in the matte r, adding: 

The complicity of the owners of the ship with the design of the 
owners of the cargo is, to say the least, so probable on th ie nian 


that there would be great difficulty in 
cargo had not been rightly condemned. 

Those who maintain that the decision in th Nprimabek es 
was right do so because they believe the law is a tiving thing 
which grows and develops as conditions change. Those who be 
lieve that the decision of the Supreme Court was wrong mizht 
say that the development of the dectrine of ultimate destina- 
tion of the goods from the doctrine of continuous vovave of 
the vessel was a violent distortion of the law. 

In the present war Great Britain has accepted and applied 
the American doctrine of the ultimate destination of the coods. 
It is true that she applied that doctrine more exteusively than 
we did during the Civil War, and in one or two partieulars has 
applied it in new ways. It is also true, I believe, that our State 
Department has protested against these new ways of applying 
the doctrine, and in letters to the British foreign office has said 
that in these particulars England's course bas been “ illegal snd 
indefensible.” This claim on the part of our Government may 
be compared to the action of an attorney who, while trying a 
case, finds it neeessary to file an objection t) a ruling of the 
court in order that he may have ground on which to base an 
appeal. But it is utterly beyond reason to say that Englanel’s 
extension of the doctrine of ultimate destination is an offense 
against the laws of humanity, or that it in any way justifies the 
German submarine policy. It skiughters no nencombatants ; it 
drowns no women and children; it does net shock and horrify 
mankind. It is a dispute about the law, which can be settled 
by diplomatic means. If it is ultimately determined that Eng- 
land’s course has been wrong, any damage that has been done 
may be repaired by indemnity. 

It should be understood that Great Britain has net claimed 
any right to blockade neutral ports nor to seize cargoes whieh 


contending 


that hi ship 


are in good faith bound for Holland or Denmark. She has, 
however, maintained that certain ports of Holland are the 


natural ports of entry for large portions of the German Empire, 
and she has claimed the right to apply the dectrine of ultimate 
destination to goods which are to be carried through Holland 
to Germany. 

Before I turn again to consider the lawlessness of the Im- 
perial Government of Germany and the political philosophy 
which goes far to account for that lawlessness I wish to call 
attention to a decision of the judiciary committee of the privy 
council whieh illustrates the high regard for law whieh is char- 
acteristic of the nations with which we are associated this 
war for law and civilization. 

The Zamora, a Swedish ship bound from New York to Stock- 
holm with a cargo which included 400 tons of copper, was cap- 
tured by a British cruiser and sent into a British port as prize. 
3efore hearing the claim for condemnation on the ground of 
the contraband nature of the cargo the prize court was applied 
to by the Crown for an interlocutory order which would deliver 
up the copper upon deposit by the Crown of a bond covering 
the value of the goods, the bond to be held by the court pending 
the adjudication of the case. The Swedish owner of the copper 
appealed from the order which authorized the Crown to requi- 
sition the goods, basing the appeal on the contention that the 
decision of the court, though in accordance with an order of 
the King in council, was contrary to international law. The 
judicial committee of the privy council, which is the court of 
last resort in prize-court cases, in the course of its opinion 
said: 

In the first place, all those matters on which the court was author- 
ized to proceed were or arose out of acts done by the sovereign power 
in right of war. It followed that ‘he King must, directly or indi 
rectly, be a party to all proceedings in a court of prize. * * * 
Rights based on sovereignty were weighted and the Crown accepted 
for most purposes the position of an ordinary litigant. A prize court 
must, of course, deal judicially with all questions which come before it 
for determination, and it would be impossible for it to act judicially 
if it were bound te take its orders from one of the parties te the pro- 
ceedings. : ; ; 

In the second place, the law which the prize court was to administer 
was not the national, or, as it was sometimes called, the municipal 
law, but the law of nations ; in other words, international law. * * * 
It was obvious that, if and so far as a court of prize in this country 
was bound by and gave effect to orders of the King in council purport 
ing to prescribe and alter the international law, it was administering 
not international but municipal Jaw, for an exercise of the prerogative 
could not impose legal obligation on anyone outside the King's demin 
ion who was not the King’s subject. If am order in council were bind- 
ing on the prize court, such court might be compelled to act confrars 
to the expressed terms of the commission from which it derived its 


jurisdiction. * * * p 3 . 
"| i scide judicially in accordance with what it con- 
If the court is to decide j - cap not even in doubtful cases take 
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ceives to be the law of nations, 
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its directions from the Crewn, which is a party to the proceedings. It 
must itself determine what the law is according to the best of its 


ability, and its view, with whatever hesitation it be arrived at, must 
prevail over any executive order. Only in this way can it fulfill its 
function as a prize court and justify the confidence which other nations 
have hitherto placed in its decisions, * * * : 

On this part of the case, therefore, their lordships hoid that order 
29, rule 1, of the prize court rules, construed as an imperative direction 
to the court, fs not binding. (The Times, Law Report, April 7, 1916, 
and American Journal Int, Law, April, 1916.) 

England’s highest court declined to be bound by an order of 
the King in council because it deemed that order to be contrary 
to international law, and announced as a mere matter of course 
that it could not take its orders from one of the parties in the 
case. In this war, which we have entered for the defense of 
our rights and the maintenance of law, as the foundation of 
civilization, we may be proud of our association, both with the 
republic which helped us to win our independence and with the 
great democracy under the forms of a monarchy from which 
we inherited our institutions and our respect for law. The 
English people realize more fully than we do that in the War 
of the American Revolution we were fighting for the rights 
which Englishmen claimed under their own law, and that our 
success hastened the reestablishment of those rights in England, 
so that in fact our success in that war contributed to the estab- 
lishment of liberty in both nations. 

England regards the law; Germany announces that military 
necessity overrides all law and justifies the violation of solemn 
pledges. In a note of February 16, 1915, shortly after the 
announcement of the German submarine policy in its first and 
milder form, the German foreign office made the following 
statement: ; 
It is very far indeed from the intention of the German Government 
* * * ever to destroy neutral lives and neutral property. * * * 
The commanders of submarines have been instructed, as was already 
stated in the note of the 4th instant, to abstain from violence to 
American ships when they are recognizable as such. 

Exactly one year later, February 16, 1916, the German am- 
bassador expressed the regret of his Government for the loss of 
American lives on the Lusitania. In the course of the note he 
said: 

Germany has * * * Jimited her submarine warfare because of 
her long-standing friendship with the United States ; and because by the 
sinking of the Lusitania, which caused the death of citizens of the 
United States, the German retaliation affected neutrals, which was not 
the intention, as retaliation should be confined to enemy subjects. 

Both these statements were disregarded when, on February 1, 
1917. Germany began to do that which she had declared it was 
her intention never to do to neutrals by proceeding to sink 
all ships—those of neutrals included—found within certain 
parts of the open ocean. This violence to neutrals, contrary 
to law and in disregard of pledges, was in harmony with the 
invasion of Belgium and with Germany’s whole policy of law- 
lessness and frightfulness in the conduct of the war. It is in 
harmony with Von Treitschke’s moral philosophy as expressed 
in his essay on “ The State in Relation to the Moral Law.” He 
maintains that Christian ethics furnish no rigid standard even 
in private morals, but come at last to this, that every man 
attains his highest perfection when he has recognized and de- 
veloped the most essential part of himself. 

Having laid this foundation, Von Treitschke applies the 
standard of what he calls “ deeper and truly Christian ethics ” 
to the State. He maintains that the very personality of the 
State—its most essential part—is power, and, therefore, the 
highest duty of the State is to uphold and maintain its own 
power. In his view the duty of the State to assert itself re- 
mains always absolute. Weakness must always be condemned 
as the most disastrous and despicable of crimes, the unpardon- 
able sin of politics. In his view it is the highest morality for 
a State to violate its treaties if such a course is necessary to 
maintain its power. I quote a paragraph from the essay re- 
ferred to: 

It is a further consequence of the essential sovereignty of the State 
that it can acknowledge no arbiter above it, and must ultimately sub- 
mit its legal obligations to its own verdict. We must beware of judg- 
ing a great crisis from the advocate’s Philistine standpoint. 

When Prussia broke the treaty of Tilsit the civil law would have 
pronounced her wrong, but who would dare assert now that she was 
guilty? * * * This applies to international treaties less devoid 
of all morality than that which Prussia was compelled to conciude 
with France. Every State reserves to itself the right to be the judge 
of its own treaties, and the historian must not condemn without 
searching deeper to discover whether it is fulfilling its unqualified 
duty of self-maintenance. Every moral judgment of the historian must 
be based on the hypothesis of the State as power, constrained to main- 
tain itself as such within and without. * * * That is to say, that 
moralists must first recognize that the State is not to be judged by the 


standards which apply to individuais, but by those which are set for 
it by its own nature and ultimate aims, 


If that is the philosophy which has actually been accepted by 
the leaders of the German Empire, it will account for much 
that Germany has done, which, according to the standards of 
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the rest of mankind, has been so thoroughly out of harmony 
with all law and all treaties which Germany was bound to oj 
serve that no man could have believed beforehand that such 9 
course would be followed by any civilized nation. There aye 


yet many, not familiar with the evidence furnished by t| 
diplomatic correspondence of the German foreign office 9))\\ 


by other German documents, who are not convinced that Ge; 
many has done these things, but believe that she is wrone 
by malicious accusations of her enemies. 

It is only when we have grasped the idea that German stat: 
men and German university professors and other leaders 
thought and policy sincerely believe that Germany has a mis 
sion to accomplish in the world which justifies her in resorti;« 
to any means that will maintain her own power and adyarn 
her own purposes—it is only when we realize this that we e¢: 
understand the complacent good conscience with which the Ge 
man Empire commits its crimes against humanity. 

The underlying philosophy which has influenced many leai- 
ers in Germany was never set forth more plainly than j 
Nietzsche’s book, Beyend Good and Evil (Dr. Oscar Levy's 
edition of Nietzsche’s complete works, vol. 5, p. 224): 

Let us acknowledge unprejudicedly how every higher civilization }\) 
hitherto originated. Men with a still natural nature, barbarians j 
every terrible sense of the word, men of prey, still in possession of y 
broken strength of will and desire for power, threw themselves wp: 
weaker, mere moral, more peaceful races (perhaps traders or catt|: 
raising communities), or upon old mellow civilizations in which th 
final vital force was flickering out in brilliant fireworks of wit ; 
depravity. 

. - * * . + +. 

The essential thing, however, in a good and healthy aristocracy js 
that it should not regard itself as a function either of the kingship 
or the commonwealth, but as the significance and highest justification 
thereof—that it should, therefore, accept with a good conscience th 
sacrifice of a legion of individuals, who, for its sake, must be sup 
pressed and reduced to Empertoct men, to slaves and instruments. lis 
fundamental belief must be precisely that society is not allowed to 
exist for its own sake, but only as a foundation and scaffolding, |) 
means of which a select class of beings may be able to elevate them 
selves to their higher duties and in general to a higher existence ; lik: 
those sun-seeking climbing plants in Java—they are called Sipor muat« 
dor—which encircle an oak so long and so often with their arms, until 
at last, high above it, but suported by it, they can unfold their tops in 
the open light and exhibit their happiness. 

This expression of Nietzsche’s teaching that the superman 
has developed beyond the restraints of good and evil is likel) 
to be received by those not familiar with it with incredulous 
amazement. It is nevertheless true that Nietzsche teaches that 
Christian morality is to be classed with that ethical type which 
he calls slave morality. It is good for the weak among mia 
kind who favor it because its virtues suit their weaknesses :11! 
because the virtues of the strong may require the sacrifice of 
the weak. The supermen who stand above the common herd 
have no need of the Christian virtues or of the standards fixe: 
by slave morality. They must, as Treitschke says, develop the 
most essential part of themselves or, as Nietzsche says, “ :- 
cept with a good conscience the sacrifice of a legion of inidi- 
viduals in order that a select class of beings may be able tu 
elevate themselves to their higher duties.” 

Von Treitschke’s sublime confidence in the superiority 0! 
German institutions and German civilization as compared wit! 
those of any other people, together with his conception thit 
it is the duty of the State to maintain its own power and assert 
itself and accomplish its mission in the world, when combine! 
with this conception that the race of superior beings is free 
from the moral obligations of “slave morality” will go ! 
toward accounting for his advocacy of the duty of violatin: 
treaties when national self-maintenance demands it. 

This is not the philosophy of the great mass of the Gert 
people, if we may judge them by the vast majority of Gern) 
Americans who chose this country for themselves and their cl: 
dren rather than the land of their birth. It was not 
philosophy of Carl Schurz, the German-American diplom' 
soldier, and statesman; nor of Franz Sigel, the German-Ame! 
can soldier who saved Missouri to the Union in 1861. It Was | 
the philosophy of Francis Lieber, the German-American |) 
licist who was the author of Lincoln's ‘ General Order No. 10 
which, in 1863, formulated the customs and usages of civiliz: 
warfare and which at a much later date furnished much of | 
foundation for the laws of land warfare adopted at The Hague 
laws which Germany is now systematically disregarding. rhe 
men were revolutionists in Germany and fought there for Pp! 
ciples which, if they had prevailed, would have prevented I ru 
sianism from becoming a menace to civilization. Treitschke 
repudiates these men, as they would have repudiated him, Thi» 
German philosopher and historian says: 


The individual should feel himself a member of the State, and 4° 
sueh haye the courage to take its errors upon him, There must Be ni 
question of subjects haying the right to oppose a_ sovereignty whl 
in their opinion is not moral. * * * When the Hugeunots in I'ran~ 
commanded to worship the! 


had their religion proscribed and were 
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God under forms which their deepest conviction held to be un-Christian, 
conscience drove them from their fatherland, but we must not praise 
the fine temper of these martyrs for religion from the standpoint of the 
theologian without recognizing the tragic guilt which is always blended 
with such compulsion. * * * In modern times there have been 
radical parties who have in their vanity imagined themselves faced 
with a similar struggle, which in fact had only a subjective existence 
in their own exalted imagination. This was the reason why a num- 
ver of the German-Americans forsook their fatherland. It is foolish to 
admire them for this. (Treitschke’s Politics, vol. 1, p. 106.) 

The issues at stake in this war are plain enough. On the 
one hand are those nations that believe in law as the foundation 
of civilization, in law that binds nations as well as men, that 
believe also in the binding obligations of a treaty. 

On the other hand, is Germany wiih the allies which she 
dominates? By the chancellor’s speech at the beginning of the 
war, by many announcements of the foreign office in Berlin, 
by her conduct in Belgium and in the submarine war zone, 
Germany is thoroughly committed to the doctrine that inter- 
national law is not binding upon the nation whose advantage 
it is to break it; that treaties have no force when they cease 
to be of service to the government that signed them; and that 
all principles of humanity may be shocked and all moral senti- 
ments outraged if a policy of frightfulness seems to promise 
military advantage to a government that finds itself in difficult 
straits. 

We are associated in this war with nations whose ideals are 
like our own. Can we win? Not unless we prepare as we have 
never prepared yet. The people of this country seem not to have 
realized that there is any danger of defeat. The truth is that 
war came upon us and found us sleeping. Two and a half 
years of conflict on the other side of the world had not aroused 
us to the necessity of preparing for defense. Much has been 
done since war was declared; possibly some things have been 
done which will have to be undone; but if we are to get our 
weight into this war soon enough to win it for law as the 
ground and safeguard of the civilization of the world, we must 
have the hearty cooperation of all the people. 

If the submarine campaign should be so far successful as to 
bring the people of England to the verge of starvation, England 
would be forced to accept whatever terms Germany might dic- 
tate. France could not maintain herself alone on the western 
frontier. It has been exceedingly fortunate for us in our 
unprepared condition that our enemy is held behind the steel 
wall of the armies and navies of our allies and that, because 
of this, we are permitted to have months to make that prepa- 
ration without which we would be doomed to certain defeat. 
We must export all the food we can possibly spare to England 
and France, for if their soldiers and their people are not fed 
we shall have to bear the full force of Germany’s power without 
the aid of France and England. In that case the fighting would 
be on our own side of the Atlantic. 

Now that we are in the war we must win it for our own 
sake. Every consideration of self-interest demands whatever 
sacrifice may be necessary, but it is not only for our own sake 
that we must win. If civilization depends on law and right- 
eousness and not on unrestrained power, then civilization is 
at stake. The world must not be controlled by rulers who 
believe themselves to have a mission which frees them from 
moral obligations and places their policies beyond the judg- 
ment of good and evil. 





The Alaska Railroad. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
aR, 0. 0, Dilhb, 


OF WASHINGTON, 
In toe House or RepresENTATIVES, 
Monday, September 17, 1917. 


Mr. DILL. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my remarks 
on the item in this deficiency bill on the Alaska Railroad I de- 
sire to insert in the Recorp a statement of the Hon. Cuartes A. 
Sutzer, Delegate from Alaska, on that item. Mr. Surzer has 
been called away by death in his family and has been granted an 
indefinite leave of absence by the House or he would have made 
these remarks in person. They are as follows: 

REMARKS BY MR. SULZER, 

Mr. Speaker, I desire to call the attention of the Me:nbers of 

the House to the item in the urgent deficiency bill providing for 


$4,000,000 for the continuation of the work on the Alaska Rail- 
road until July 1, 1918. 
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This item was inserted in che bill as a result of an estimate 
submitted by Secretary of the Interior Franklin K. Lane to the 
House. A hearing was held before the subeommittee of the 
Committee on Appropriations on Friday, July which time 
eoustruction 


“) 


Secretary Lane emphasized the continued rise 


at 


materials and increased labor costs as a reason for the need for 
this additional money. 

The Alaskan Railroad enterprise of the Government 1 stand 

in history as one of the greatest achievements of this or any 

| other administration. It is a master stroke of empir d- 

ing, a project that means the direct development of an area as 


large almost as the country of Sweden, and the hasten 
development of an additional area large the 
Empire in Europe and Denmark combined. With the 
whole world steeped in war, and every agency everywhere bent 
on preparation for the destructive enterprises of the battle field, 





as German 


as 


hHeacry 


| the Alaskan Railroad project stands out as the greatest con- 





structive undertaking in the world to-day. 

If there ever was any time in the history of the Nation when 
a railroad project such as this is necessary, it is the present 
time. The war industries are crying for rare metals, for copper 
and iron and coal from which to turn out the necessities of war. 
Alaska has vast stores of tungsten and platinum ores, veritable 
mountains of copper, and immense beds of coal. These are being 
directly developed by this Government railroad, which is open- 
ing up the vast interior section, through the Susitna and Nenana 
Valleys. The Matanuska coal fields are being pierced by the 
line of steel which the Government engineers are laying down. 
Already several veins are being opened up, and with proper 
encouragement in the form of better leasing regulations active 
mining soon will be in full swing. 

Every agency of the Government is cooperating in the effort 
to make the railroad do its work quickly and bring the rich 
resources of our frontier to the markets and factories and 
shops of the world. 

The United States Geological Survey has a staff of experts 
investigating the mineral resources along the route of the rail- 
road, so that the tungsten, platinum, and other ores which the 
energetic Alaskan prospector has found will be speedily de- 
veloped. The Board of Road Commissioners of the War De- 
partment, under the supervision of Brig. Gen. Wilds P. Richard- 
son, is cooperating splendidly with the Territorial road commis- 
sion in the development of the vast mining and agricultural 
country adjacent to the railroad. The Forest Service is conduct- 
ing investigations with a view to possible paper and pulp de- 
velopment along the railroad line. In short, the administra- 
tion has organized its whole machinery to make the railroad 
achieve rapidly the objects for which it was conceived and pro- 


| jected. 


The railroad unquestionably will succeed ; the empire it opens 
will support thousands and tens of thousands of people, and pour 
out untold riches from its fields, its mines, and its forests. 

Through the kindness of Mr. H. A. Meyer, assistant to See- 
retary Lane and in charge of the affairs of the railroad in 
Alaska, I am able to give the following outline of the work as 
it was on September 10: 






The Alaska Northern Railroad, purchased by the Government and 
running from Seward to mile 71, at Kern Creek, is being rehabilitated. 
The first 25 miles from Seward are completed and able to handle 
any traffic. From mile 25 to mile 71 the road is being rehabilitated, 
but is usable. From mile 71 to Potter Creek, mile 100, a distance of 
29 miles, extraordinary heavy work is encountered requiring blasting 
through practically solid rock. Here the line runs along Turnagain 
Arm, and in this district the grading work has made some progress. 

Rail has been laid and the road is in operation southward from 
Anchorage, at mile 114, to mile 100, and northward to mile 175, 
with a branch at Matanuska, 38 miles from Anchorage, to Chickaloon, 
the heart of the Matanuska coal fields, a distance of 37 mil It 


will thus be seen, with the exception of 29 miles of work along ‘Turn- 
again Arm, rail has been laid from Seward to Chickaloon, a distance 


ef 189 miles, and 23 miles additional on the main line. All efforts 
are now being made toward closing this gap. ‘This it is hoped to 
do in 1918. 

Northward on the main line from mile 175 to mile 230 grading 
work is in progress and will be completed this season. Track laying 
here will proceed as rapidly as the weather will permit. From mile 
230, Talkeetna, to mile 250, Dead Horse Hill, the grading well 

| advanced, but will not be finally completed until 1918. From ile 

250 to mile 260 the right of way has been cleared From mile 260 
into and through Broad Pass engineering and preliminary ork has 
| been done to mile 360. At mile 360 the Nenana coal field reached, 
and from this point to the town of Nenana, at mile 415, 9 miles of 
track have been laid, 32 miles of grading have been practical! 


pleted, and 14 miles have been cleared and partially graded rem 


mile 415 to Fairbanks, at mile 470, the clearing hi been mipleted 
and grading is underway. 
It will thus be seen that to date 192 miles of rail are in op on 
With the additional funds requested it is the intention to | rail 
along Turnagain Arm, and from Nenana southward to the Nenana 
coal fields. This work should be completed in 1918, and when this 
is done there will be two units of operation, viz, from se ird into 
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Anchorage and Seward, and from Nenana to the Nenana fields, so that 
shipments can also be made from the Nenana fields to the country tribu- 
tary to Fairbanks. 

There should be no faltering in the work. There should be 
no curtailment of funds for the construction of the railroad. 
‘The money has all been raised, and Congress should willingly 
and heartily lend every aid to the commission by supplying the 
funds as they are needed. 

The press has spread a report through Alaska that has caused 
no little worry among the pioneers there. It has given rise to 
a feeling that the Government might curtail the building of the 
railroad because of the high cost of supplies. I have assured 
those who have anxiously inquired of me that they need not 
worry. Congress can be depended on to see that no injustice is 
done, for Congress realizes the greater good that comes to the 
peopie of the Nation by the development of Alaska’s vast and 
wonderful resources. 

The following telegram from the Nenana Commercial Club, 
at Nenana, Alaska, in the interior, epitomizes the view of the 
pioneers in the matter: 





N@gNANA, ALASKA, September 1}, 1917, 
Hion, CuHas. A. SULZER, 
Delegate from Alaska, Washington, D. C.: 

Nenana people alarmed that railroad construction may be suspended. 
One thousand people, home builders and business men, came here at the 
invitation of the Government and purchased lots on the promise of the 
Government that railroad construction would continue. The real and 
personal property investment here now is over three-quarters of a mil- 
lion dollars, The Government has this phase of the situation to con- 
sider now. If suspension policy is adopted, bankruptcy and destitution 
will cover not only Nenana but the entire interior country. Its sus- 
pension would mean a great exodus to the States. Alaska’s clock of 
progress, settlement, and development would be turned back a quarter 
of a century. 

NENANA COMMERCIAL CLUB. 

The Government, through the engineering commission, has 
laid out and developed town sites at both ends of the railroad 
line. At public auction sales the future of the country has been 
explained and the lots in the new town sites placed on the mar- 
ket. The following recapitulation shows the sales of lots that 
have been held under the auspices of the engineering com- 
mission: 








Town site. — oe Sale price. 
| 
DIN |. co ick csnanersdgnt peaminnebeaie na aawiene 1,108 $216, 845 
DEGRRIIEG... 2. cccces voveccesovcredeseeeueséccueseuesee cooncel 59 | 9, 815 
a ee ee ee eEnooes sqouewvcous eed 349 129, 705 
EL LEO 140 27, 655 
THOM... .ccrcedeciccsntesdsivondimeettbanbesshe hee | 1, 656 384,020 





The people of Alaska to a man are behind the administration 
and the President in the conduct of the present war. Her sons 
are in France, in the aviation training camps, in the Navy, 
and in the cantonments. 

The loyalty of Alaska challenges the loyalty of any State in 
the Union. Since the 2d of April, when this session of Con- 
gress convened, I have not received from a resident of Alaska 
one single, solitary protest against war, conscription, taxation, 
or any other of the war measures. I have yet to hear the first 
murmur of protestation from these pioneers who have given 
their lives that a new empire might be given to the United States. 
What other section of the country can show a like record for 
loyalty to and abiding faith in the administration? 

I shall insert here an editorial from the Juneau (Alaska) Em- 
pire, edited by John W. Troy, which appeared at the outbreak 
of the war. It gives the feeling of Alaskans in the crisis, and I 
am glad to say that the people of the Territory have more than 
fulfilled the hopes voiced in the editorial: 

PRESIDENT’S APPEAL AND ALASKA, 


The appeal of President Wilson to the American people should be 
read and carefully considered. Every one in America who would ren- 
der service to his country should heed the request of him who is com- 
manding th: fight. It suggests a duty to everyone, irr ve of 
whether he can go to war or not, and that duty is to do all within 
his power to aid in making his country more productive. 

Alaska’s duty in the crisis which confronts the Nation is more to 
produce than anything else. The country will need the products of 
the Territory more than ever before. Copper and fish and gold are all 
necessary in the work that is before the Nation. The man who adds a 
pound of fish or other food, a pound of copper, or a dollar more in gold 
to m— country’s wealth is doing a service that could be performed : in 
no other way. 

Never before in the history of Alaska was the duty for cooperative 
work to increase production so plain. Heretofore the obligation for 
unity has been to Alaska and the men, women, and children who con- 
stitute her population and those who will join them and those who 
will come after them. Now, this duty has broadened until it has be- 
come a matter of patrietic loyalty to the Nation and humanity itself. 
The duty to aid through harmony in action and purpose, through co- 
operation and industry fS as broad as the cause for which America 
has taken up arms. Patriotism demands that the United States shall 
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not fall in the slightest degree behind the best possible thing in the 
performance of the task she has set for herself, and Northern American. 
ism demands that Alaska shall not permit a single Commonwealth in 
the land to come nearer a full compliance with duty’s demand than 
she comes. 

Alaskans are Americans first of all. Their first obligation in the 
resent crisis is to their country, That can only be performed in an 
onest, earnest, energetic, and patriotic effort toward harmony and eo- 
— in utilizing all the resources of the Territory to their utter. 
most. 

Kivery ounce of gold is that much more power to drive the wheels of 
industry, every bushel of potatoes or other food means that much more 
for the general supply of the Nation, and every ton of copper adds to 
the force of the blow the country will strike for democracy and liberty. 


And may I not call to the attention of the Members the 
following little item which appeared in an Alaskan newspaper, 
which tells a story of loyalty perhaps without an equal in the 
whole country: 


A splendid example of patiotism is exemplified in the stalwart person 
of A. A. Willis, a omen last night southbound on the Mariposa 
who mushed from Iditarod 400 miles over the trail to Anchorage to 
enlist. Upon arrival at Anchorage he was informed that recruiting st.- 
tions had not yet been established in Alaska, and he continued his 
journey to the States. 

As soon as the declaration of war reached Iditarod and the Presi- 
dent’s plea went out for fighting men, Mr. Willis left his lucrative placer 
claim, heeded the call, and figuratively shouldered his musket and set 
qut for the nearest recruiting station to offer his services to his country. 

It is no mean thing to make the trip this time of year, when the head 
waters of the innumerable creeks and rivers are breaking up; when the 
snow has melted, making dog teams impracticable, and the journey has 
to be made on toot, encountering many perils and hardships and ex- 
periencing the disagreeable elements. There must have been some rare 
incentive for a young man to start out alone on a trip of that nature, 
It is good to know that this incentive was actuated from love of coun- 
try—his country. It is glorious to know that this Alaska is full of just 
such men who are willing to sacrifice their life’s blood for their country’s 
flag and in support of the Government. 





Deportation of Aliens, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN L. BURNETT, 


OF ALABAMA, 
In tHe Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, September 14, 1917. 


Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization, through me as its chairman, has re- 
ported House bill 5667, known as the alien-antislacker bill. It 
is a bill of great importance, and we hope within the next few 
days, possibly by Tuesday, to secure its consideration under a 
special rule. 

In order that Members may be advised as to its purpose ani 
scope I will here insert the bill and the report and make a brief 
analysis of it: 

A bill (H. R. 5667) to provide for the deportation of certain alicns, 
and for other purposes, 


Be it enacted, etc., That any alien eligible by existing law to become 
a naturalized citizen of the United States, who is a native or subject 
of a country that is engaged in war with Germany, or with any of the 
other central powers of Europe, and who but for his alienage would be 
subject to the selective draft under the act of May 18, 1917, or under 
any subsequent modification or change of said act, who by himself 01 
by anyone else heretofore claimed, or shall hereafter claim, exemption 
from said selective draft on account of being an alien, shall forever 
be denied the right of becoming a citizen of the United States, or o! 
any of its possessions, and shall as soon as practicable be deported to 
the country of which he is a subject or citizen. E 

Any alien who may have been exempted from said selective draft on 
account of his alienage prior to the passage of this act may, within 
60 days after the passage of this act, withdraw such exemption ani! 
submit himself to the operation of said selective draft, and in that 
event shall not be held to be within the operations of this section a» 
to the forfeiture of citizenship and deportation: Provided, That th 
President is hereby authorized to make such rules and regulations is 
may be necessary to enforce the provisions of this section. . 

Sec. 2. That after the expiration of 60 days from the passage of this 
act the President of the United States is authorized and empowere, 
under such rules and regulations as he may prescribe, to draft an) 
alien in the United States to perform such mental or physical labor on 
the farms, in the manufacturing establishments, or other enterprises 
in the United States as he may deem necessary or proper: Provided, 
That the President may exempt from the draft authorized by this se 
tion such individuals or classes of aliens as he may believe for the best 
interests of the United States: Provided further, That the expenses 0! 
carrying out the provisions of this section shall be paid out of the 
Treasury of the United States. : 

Sec, 3. That after 30 days from the passage of this act no alien who 
is a native or subject of any country that is engaged in the war with 
Germany, or with any of the central powers of Europe and who is 
subject to aay duty in the country of his nativity or of which b: 
is a subject, shall be permitted to enter the United States except )) 
permission of the President of the United States, and any such alien 
so entering in violation of this section shall be deemed unlawfully 
in this country and shall be deported at the expense of the steamship 
company, railroad company, or other transportation company by which 
such alien entered the United States. Any steamship company, railroad 


company, or other transportation company of any nature whatsoever, 
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or any individual who brings in or aids or assists in bringing in any 
alien excluded by this section shall be fined not less than $1,000 or by 
imprisonment for not exceeding one year, or both such fine and impris- 
onment, and any steamship or other water transportation company 
against which this fine is assessed shall not be granted clearance papers 
until such fine is _ or secured in such manner as the Secretary of 
Labor shall prescribe. 

The Secretary of Labor is empowered to hear and pass on all viola- 
tions of this section and to assess and collect the fine provided herein, 
and to adopt such rules and regulations as may be necessary to carry 
out the provisions of this section. 

Sec, 4. That this act shall not apply to accredited officials of foreign 
Governments nor their suites, families, guests, or servants. 

Sec. 5. That this act shall only remain in force during the continu- 
ance of the war with Germany, except as to the provisions of section 1 
hereof, 


[House Report No. 127, Sixty-fifth Congress, first session.] 

Mr. Burnett, from the Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion, submitted the following report: 

The Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, to which was 
referred H. R. 5667, to provide for the deportation of certain aliens, 
and for other purposes, reports the same to the House without amend- 
ment and recommends that the bill be passed. 

The effect of the first section of the bill is to prohibit aliens who 
are natives or subjects of countries which are at war with Germany or 
with any of the other central countries of Europe from ever becoming 
American citizens when they have claimed or shall hereafter claim ex- 
emption from the selective draft. ‘The section also requires the de- 
portation of such aliens as soon as it is practicable to do so, 

The committee realized that the deportation of many of these aliens 
could not be accomplished at once on account of the impossibility of 
immediately securing ships or other means of transportation, and hence 
made it as soon as practicable. 

The second section gives the President authority to draft any alien 
of any age and from any country to perform mental and physical 
labor on farms, in manufacturing establishments, and in other enter- 
prises as he may deem necessary. 

The third section excludes from admission to this country or any 
of its possessions all aliens subject to military duty in the countries 
engaged in war with Germany and the other central powers of Europe, 
and puts a penalty of fine or imprisonment on any steamship or other 
transportation company or any individual bringing in or aiding in 
bringing in such alien. 

Section 5 limits the operation of this act to the duration of the 
war, except as to the provisions of section 1, which refer to the denial 
of citizenship and to deportation. 

There is at this time a crying necessity for some law of this kind, 
especially for the drastic features of sections 1 and 3. 

From all over the country comes the cry of the rank injustice of 
forcing American citizens into the war while alien slackers are here in 
vast numbers enjoying the peaceful privileges of our country and 
immunity from fighting for the very integrity of their own countries, 

As this bill was originally drafted by the writer of this report 
(see I. R. 5869), section 1 required aliens who would be subject to 
military duty in their own countries to take out first papers within 
60 days or be deported. Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, a member 
of the committee, offered an amendment, now embraced in section 1 
of this bill, which the committee thought wiser and more just than 
the original section 1. In this the writer fully concurs, especially 
in view of the doubt that exists in many minds as to whether first- 
paper men are such citizens as can be subjected to the selective 


draft. This bill, the committee believes, does not conflict with either 
international law or with any existing treaties. By this bill the 
option Hes with the alien to either submit to the draft or to be 


deported, 

During the Civil War very similar questions arose under the draft 
law then being enforced. 

In Moore’s International Law Digest, volume 4, page 56, it is said: 

“In 1863 certain able-bodied male persons of foreign birth, who had 
declared on oath their intention to become American citizens, were 
called upon for military duty in the United States. On this the British 
Government suggested that British subjects who had merely declared 
their intention to become American citizens, but had not exercised any 
political franchise in consequence of such declaration, ought to be 
allowed a reasonable period after the passing of the act to exercise the 
option of leaving the United States or of continuing residing therein 
with the annexed conditions. The United States Government there- 
upon allowed 65 days to such persons to exercise their option, and the 
british Government refused to interfere on behalf of any intended citi- 
zeus who had not availed themselves of the opportunity.” 

In those. cases the aliens were drafted where they did not exercise 
the option of leaving. This bill is really not so harsh as that action 
on the part of our Government. Under this bill the aliens may either 
voluntarily submit to the draft or forfeit the right to citizenship and 
be deported. The right to confer citizenship and the right to deport 
aliens is peculiarly within the province of the Federal Government. 
We may deny the former to any on whom we think citizenship ought 
not to be conferred, and we may deport any who are or become unde- 
sirable citizens, 

Certainly an alien subject of a country at war with the central 
powers becomes most undesirable here when he is able-bodied, within 
military age, has no dependents, and yet refuses to fight either for this 
or for his own country. 

To continue them here in large numbers will be a source of constant 
and increasing irritation, especially in communities where there are 
large numbers of them. Besides, under the population basis of draft- 
ing, communities where there are large numbers of aliens suffer most 
unjustly in the proportions of American citizens who are drafted on 
account of the presence of such aliens. 


This is not intended as a bill to restrict immigration perma- 
nently, nor as a supplement to the immigration bill passed last 
year. It is a bill which its advocates believe to be an exigency 
measure, made necessary by the war. 

It is intended to remedy to some degree a most serious and 
unjust condition in many sections of the country by the presence 
of thousands of aliens who are evading the draft law, while 
hative and naturalized citizens have to go to the battle fields of 
Europe whether they want to go or not. 
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| no doubt offer on the floor when the bill is considered. 


I was opposed to the passage of the draft law and did every 
thing in my power to defeat its passage, but now that it is the 
law it is my duty to advise obedience to it and to do what I ean 
to see that it does not fall harshly on American citizens while 
subjects of the allied countries escape it. 

Subjects of the countries in war with Germany and her allies 
who are in this country, and who have not had enough patriotie 
love for our country to take out their first natutalization papers, 
ought not to be permitted to stay here and evade conscription and 
service while even the very existence of their own native land 
is at stake. Yet we are confronted by exactly that conditio 

It is not so serious in the South, for we have not yet suffered 
the blight of the immigration of large numbers of that class of 
people. 

Bet our brethren in the North and some portions of tle West 
are, on account of the evasion of the draft law by aliens, face to 
face with a grave and serious situation. Several Members from 
communities where there are large numbers of alien slackers 
tell me that they often taunt our working boys with the fact 
that while they have to go to Europe to fight, they 
will stay here and get their jobs. 
that if these conditions are not remedied riots and bloodshed 
will be the result. On August 1 what known as the Me- 
Cumber resolution was passed by the Senate requesting the 
President to secure the consent of the allied nations to the 
application of the draft law to their subjects in this country. 
During the discussion of this resolution several Senators ex- 
pressed the opinion that nothing would come of it because of 
the long time such negotiations would consume. Nothing has 
come of it except to delay more drastic legislation and possibly 
aggravate the injustice to many communities where American 
boys have been drafted who would not have been but for the 
presence of so many alien registrants. 

The first section of the bill forever denies to aliens who are 
eligible to become American citizens the right of becoming citi 
zens, and makes them subject to deportation if they have 
claimed exemption or should hereafter claim exemption from 
the selective draft. 

Nothing is said in this section about any treaty, and I am 
fully satisfied that it does not contravene any treaty. 

We have treaties with Italy, Serbia, and with one or two other 
countries at war with Germany or with some of her allies, 
which exempts their citizens and subjects who are residents in 
this country from compulsory military service. This bill does 
not undertake to enforce military service, but merely says to 
such alien slacker, You are unworthy of ever becoming an Ameri- 
can citizen, and unworthy of residence in our country. It is no 
violation of either treaty rights or of international law to say 
by law who is unworthy of becoming a naturalized citizen. We 
have just such laws as to Chinese, Japanese, and many other 
Asiaties, and no one can fairly contend that we did not have 
the right to pass them. 

There is no treaty in the way of our declaring by law who 
are undesirable aliens and ordering their deportation. Certainly 
an alien is undesirable who refuses to return to his own country 
to fight for its very existence and at the same time takes ad- 
vantage of his alienage to keep from going into the armies that 
are being organized here to fight in part for the very country 
of which he is a citizen or subject. In volume 4, Moore’s Inter- 
national Law, on page 68, it is said: 

A State has the right to expel from its terrifory aliens individnaily or 
collectively unless treaty provisions stand in the way. * * * ; 

Some writers have essayed to enumerate the legitimate causes of 
expulsion. The effort is useless. The reasons may summed up in at 
single word, * The public interest of the State.” 

On page 71 of the same volume it is said, quoting the views of 
Secretary of State Marcy: 

It is a sovereign right belonging to every independent 
termine whether it will or will not receive foreigners within 
torial limits as residents, and having granted such permission, 
the same right to determine whether it will or will not revoke 
send such persons out of its country, 

Many other citations could be made from Moore’s excellent 
works on this subject. 

My able colleague on the committee, the gentleman froin Illi- 
nois [Judge Sanatu], has suggested two or three amendments 
to section 1 which strike me quite favorably, and which he 
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One is to give the alien an opportunity to leave this country 
before deportation. 

The other is to allow those who volunteer in our 
submit to the draft to return to this country after his honorable 


armies or 


discharge, within a reasonable time, without being subjected 
to the tests and examination required by our laws of an ordi- 


nary alien. 
Many aliens have already volunteered in our armies and others 
have submitted without challenge to the selective draft. 
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Without some such provision as that last referred: to many of 
them could hereafter only come back like other ordinary immi- 
grants even though they may have incurred disabilities while 
lighting with our armies, and although they might be entitled to 
pensions and insurance just as our own citizens are. 
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This seems | 


to have been entirely overlooked in all the legislation heretofore | 


proposed er enacted. 
Sennte a few day§ ago contains such a provision limited to only 
those who have heretofore declared their intention of becoming 


citizens of the United States. This limitation strikes me as 
hardly just or fair. 
The second section authorizes the President to draft any 


alien in this country, whether aiien enemy or neutral, to perform 


The Chamberlain. bill which passed the | 


such physical or mental labor on farms, in manufacturing estab- | 
lishments, and other enterprises as he may deem necessary or | 


proper. The Chamberlain bill confines such draft to subjects 
of an enemy or allied enemy country. I believe this restriction 
to be wrong. Many neutral aliens are in this country immune 
from the draft and yet enjoying all the benefits and privileges 
i prosperous country, and certainly if, in the judgment of 
the President, the occasion should arise, they ought to be com- 
pelled to do their bit in civil life to carry on this great war or 
to help support our people while it is going on. ‘The third 
section prohibits the admission to this country of aliens who are 
subject to military duty in countries at war with the central 
powers of Burope. 

Seetion 1 only applies to aliens who would be subject to the 
draft but for tieir alienage. Section 3 proposes to keep out all 
those subject to military duty in the countries at war with Ger- 
many and lier aiiies. Other countries do not have the age 
limit and. other restrictions on the draft that ours. does, and 
without the provisions of section 3, this country will continue 
to be the refuge and rendezvous of thousands of slackers from 
the allied countries. For instance, Canada has passed, or is 
about to pass, a draft law in which L believe the age limit will 
probably be from 20 to 45 years. Seetion 3 of this: bill, if 
adopted, will keep. out thousands of refugees to this country 
whom even under section 1 we could neither draft nor deport. 

Section 5 of the bill provides that the act shall remain in force 
only during the continuance of the war, except as to the provi- 
sions of section 1. It would not be right to limit section 1 to 
the duration of the war, beeause the provision depriving those 
alfected by it of the right to become citizens is intended to be 
perpetual, and also beeause it may be impracticable to deport 
many till after the termination of the war. I believe that this 
bill is much more just, and will be much more effective, than 
the Chamberlain bill for several reasons. 


ot 


The first paragraph of the first section of that bill excepts | 
thousand and their earnings are reduced from $100 per month to 


from its operation those who have not been residents. of the 
United States for more than one year. That exception is funda- 
mentally wrong. It leaves a loophole for the thousands. of 
Canadians and other slackers who have rushed ‘to this country 
to avoid military service in their own countries. A Member of 
Congress from one of the New England States told me a few 
days ago that he had no doubt but that there were 10,000 
Canadians now in New England who have come over the border 
to escape the prospective draft. The immigration of French to 
this country has also increased greatly during the last year. 
While immigration from most of the countries has greatly de- 
creased, that of the French, as shown by the immigration ree- 


ords, has increased from 18,166 in the year ending June 30, | 


1914, to 24,405 for the year ending June 30, 1917. There must 
be some significant reason for this. The principal vice of the 
Chamberlain bill is in the fact that it leaves to diplomatic 
agreement the drafting of those with whose countries we have 
treaties Preventing compulsory military service. 

That means more delay, just as was predicted by Senator 
Chamberlain would oecur under the McCumber resolution. 

Our bill does not wait on any negotiation, and yet does not 
violate any treaty. 

There is at least one of the allied countries. that. IL fear will 
never consent to the drafting of its citizens here, because they 
prefer to have them stay here and fill their wallets with Ameri- 
can gold and send it back home to be put in circulation: there. 

Again, the Chamberlain bill. has. nothing like section 3 of our 
bill, which will prevent the continued flooding of this country 
with men running away from military service in their own coun- 
tries. This is a most serious omission. I have heretofore 
pointed out other objections to the Chamberlain bill. I have 
no pride of authorship in the bill we have reperted, and want to 
do everything possible to expedite the passage of some such 
legislation, but I do most earnestly insist on giving our American 
citizens a law that will mean something when it is placed: on the 
statute books and not be a mere palliative makeshift, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 
EDWARD E. ROBBINS. 
OF PENNS£LVANIA, 
In tue House or Representatives, 


HON. 


Thursday, September 18, 1917. 


Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, we have had 
before us for the past six legislative days the discussion ani 
consideration of this bill, and it is quite apparent, as we are 
about to vote on its final passage, that it will be adopted by 
this House with probably few, if any, dissenting votes. 

The real purpose of this bill is to abolish the pension system, 
which has existed in this. country since the Revolutionary War, 
and turn to a new, different, and, we believe, a better method 
of indemnifying and protecting the defenders of our country 
and their dependents; that is, we propose to insure the sol- 
diers and carry the principle of life insurance and annuity 
payments which largely prevails now in civil life over to the 
soldiers, sailors, and. marines who defend their country on the 
field of battle and by military service. 

We have departed in this war from the plans of all previous 
wars. by enacting a conscription law, and we are about to force 
into the military service, without consulting them, all physical! 
fit men between the ages of 21 and 31. The universal prevalence 
of life-and fraternal insurance and annuity indemnities against 
sickness, death, and physical incapacity is such now that a 
majority of these young men will have such protection, which 
we are told by the actuaries of experienced life insurance com- 
panies is carried on the lives of young men of 21 at the rate of 
$8 per thousand per year. 

We have forced these young men into military service—placed 
them in extrahazardous oecupation—and the insurance coin- 
panies, instead of continuing the insurance, are compelled, in 
self-defense, either to cancel it, on account of the additional 
risk arising from the military oecupation, or to charge extin 
premiums. 

Now not only have we forcibly changed the insurable stai 
of these young men, but we have cut down their earning power 
from their usual wages or salary, which nowadays is from 875 
per month upward, to $380 or $33 in foreign service, which is 
double the salary heretofore granted to a soldier. If, therefo: 
their insurance is increased from $8 per thousand to $58 per 


$33 per month, it is'‘a simple demonstration of the fact that «1! 
the insurance of the soldiers must be dropped. canceled, ani 
lost. This is so unfair that to meet such contingency the pres- 
ent bill has been devised. 

It. is proposed in this bill to retain a portion of the soldiers’ 
wages:and apply it to carrying this life insurance and the balance 
of the amount required shall be paid. by the Government. Poli- 
cies varying from $1,000: to $10,000 can be taken by the soldicr 
and carried in this way. 

The bill further contains the provision that this insurance is fo 
be distributed, in cases of death, in payments. according to tl: 
schedules contained in: the bill, to the wife, children, and 
pendents therein named and not paid in a lump sum, which 
perience has proven is.a very excellent method in granting 
lief to those: who are inexperienced in business and unsncctls- 
tomed in investing and caring for large sums of money. 

The taking of the insurance is optional, but the allotting of 
to the families and the dependents of the soldiers is compulsory, 
and the United States must pay to the family or the dependents 
an amount equal to the amount allotted by the soldier. That 
the taking of the insurance is optional but the payment of | 
amount realized on the policies in ease of death is compulsory. 

As to the other feature of the bill, the payment of indemni 
against injury or like conditions, the provisions setting fort) 
the compensation for the various injuries, and the amount (i! 
tributed to the injured or the dependents, is fixed by schedules 
and obligatory in the bill. 

There are several exceptionally good features in this bi! 
One of them I have just alluded to, that appeals. to me most 
strongly, is the payment of the insurance in monthly installments, 
thus giving a widow or beneficiary, who ought to receive the 
money. or amount in such sums. as. they. can properly take care 
of, and will in all events prevent the wasting away of the money 
as is frequently. the case where a lump sum is paid in case of 
death. 
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Another feature of this bill whieh is very commendable is 


that during 120 days from the soldier’s enlistment if he dies | 


or is killed in the service he is regarded as insured, this 
period being given for the purpose of permitting the soldier to 
look into the matter, investigate, and decide whether he wishes 
to insure under the Government plan through the Bureau of 
Insurané¢e in the Treasury Department of the United States 
or net. 

It is the intention of this bill to entirely eliminate the present 
pension system. I can not proceed further without stating that 
L believe it is a mistake to establish a new bureau to carry 
on this soldiers’ insurance plan. It ought to be turned over to 
the Pension Office and handled there by the present force, whieh 
is a completely organized force, has a large building, with ample 
room to enable this to be efficiently done without any additional 
expense for quarters on the part of the United States Gdvern- 
ment, 

Those of us who have been going around through the different 
departments in their work are disgusted with the great number 
of officials and clerks in various buildings loeated all over the 
city, many of them, as I observe in going about the depart- 
ments, rendering inefficient and very imperfect and incomplete 
service. I myself have seen clerks sitting and talking for fully 
an hour without pretending to do any werk, while I waited in 
an anteroom. Hence I feel that this new bureau that is being 
established here in the Treasury Department is just that much 
useless expense placed upon the Government, and will fill the 
Government with useless officeholders and burden the taxpayers 
with additional taxes. The party in power talks of economy and 
efficiency, and their great apostle Cleveland said, “ Public office 
is a public trust,” but it seems to have lost sight of poth the 
principle of economy and efficiency in governmental affairs at 
this time. 

The only great danger in this proposed departure from the 
pension system to the insurance system is the question of ex- 
pense. I am quite well aware in the city of Pittsburgh and also 
of Philadelphia, and also, I am advised, in the city of New York, 
where attempts were made to pension school-teachers, that it was 
found impracticable, because the teachers would not pay in suffi- 
cient premiums to create an adequate reserve fund to meet the 
aanuity distributions and death payments which the policies 
ealted for. In Pittsburgh the system was entirely abandoned, in 


| 


Philadelphia it was also discontinued, and in New York it had to | 


he radieally changed. The recent receivership of the old strong 
financial fraternal society known as the Royal Arcanum indi- 
cates that unless an adequate reserve fund is created and main- 
tained the demands of the policyholders arising from death can 
bot be met. 

However, the proposition before us is a different one. It is 
not a business proposition in the sense that the Government is 
to be adequately protected. The Government is forcing these 
young men into a hazardous occupation, where according to 
statistics 10 per cent of them will be killed, 25 per cent more 
will be maimed, crippled, and physically disabled in this hor- 
rible, bloedy, and life-destroying war. No business principle 
such as controls insurance companies will apply to this situation. 
These men who die will leave dependents who must be cared 
fer, if not by the General Government then by the poor boards 
of the local community. It would be scandalous to think that 
under these conditions the widow must become a pauper, or that 
the soldier himself who may come home crippled, maimed, and 
diseased shall become a charge on his community. 

The Government can not pay in a financial way enough to 
these men. This proposition rests on the principle which pro- 
vides that these men who have fought, lost their lives, or become 
disabled shall receive some compensation throughout the rest 
of their lives or during the dependent period of those whom they 
must support as a meager addition to the low wages the Govern- 
ment has paid them. That is to say, these men are going to 
suffer and risk their lives in defense of our country, and our 
Government must maintain and support them during the rest 
of their lives if they are injured, or their dependents during de- 
pendency, and in this way make good the duty and obligation it 
owes them and discharge a patriotic duty. 

We can not stop to reason out what the probable expense will 
be under this bill, because that is not controlling. We are 
dealing with a proposition that is too important for speculation. 
What we mean by this bill is to adequately and surely protect 
our soldiers. The statistics upon which imsurance actuaries 
build their tables are indeed very frivolous arguments against 
the enactment of this proposition into a law. These should not 
be at all considered. 

It is stated that the probable expense for the first and second 
years would be as follows: 
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expenditure of money con- 


is based on an army of 


Compared with the pension system, new in operation, since 
the War of the Revolution, it seems to me to be much mor 
rational, far more just, and a very much more expedition 
plan. 

When the young man enters the Army, he is physically fit 
he has passed an examination. No other examination 
quired. He becomes insured on his own aceonnt; if he is killed, 


the proofs of his death are furnished by the military record 
and his insurance is payable immediately in payments according 
to the schedule in this bill. If he is injured, the hospital re 
perts preve that fact, and before he arrives home his annuity 
payments are going to his dependents. What could be simpler, 
fairer, and better for a soldier who is generally in the position 
of helplessness, and in this instance in a foreign country, un 
able to attend to any matters of business or give proofs required 
by the Pension Bureau. 

In comparing this syste:n with the pension system, in 1916 
we paid in payments to the soldiers of the Rebellion 
155,090, in 1917 $160,895,054, yet the War of the Rebellion i 
years in the distant past. On the 30th of June, 1916, there were 
on the pension roils, soldiers of the War of the Rebellion to the 
number of 362,277, and June 30, 1917, 329,226. 

These figures show that while the number ov pensioners have 
decreased 33,051 during the year ending June 30, 1917, yet the 
amount of pensions paid has increased. No one is sorry for 
this. In faet, there is universal rejoicing that the Government 
is still making adequate payments to the soldiers, their widows, 
and dependents of the War of the Rebellion. It is one of the 
createst debts of gratitude that our country can pay, and the 
universal approval of the payment to these soldiers in all these 
52 years is a modest acknowledgment of the debt of gratitude 
we owe them. But the system has objections that the insur- 
ance system will meet and overcome. 

There is a large amount of dissatisfaction among 
diers themselves, claiming that pensions are inequitably granted. 
That men who have seen hard and long service are often in- 
adequately compensated, while others who have seen little serv- 
ice draw larger pensions. 

Then there is complaint that the old soldiers who have become 
helpless do not receive enough and that widows ought to re- 
ceive more. 

So many of these claims have come to my attention that are 
meritorious and right, and yet under the present pensien laws 
no relief can be obtained, except by special legislation, which is 
well-nigh impossible of procurement under the slow, cumber- 
some methods of Congress, that I am willing to support the 
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the sol- 


| insurance and indemnity system proposed in this bill, which J 
| believe will avoid all the objections to the pension system anil 


| give 
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to our present Army much better protection for tlie 
arduous and dangerous service to be rendered to our country 
during the war. 

We have entered this war to defend our country against the 
attacks of militarism under the lead of the German Kaiser. 
Military oligarchy is the implacable foe of every free republi- 
ean form of government. It now understands that if free 
democracy is to prevail, autocracy supported by militarism 
must perish. ; 

So it makes war on us. Without cause or justification the 
Imperial Military Government of Germany caused 23 of our 
ships to be sunk on the high seas, 226 of our citizens to be 
murdered, excluded our commerce from the ocean, filled’ our 


country with criminals and spies, burned our factories «and 


blew up buildings and bridges, plotted to dismember oui 
precious Union by giving Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona to 
Mexieo if she would make war on us, and moreover, wanted 
Japan te attack us. 

These young men who are entering the army of liberty are 


giving up all, staking their life for the defense of their country. 
For them we ean not do too much. Let us do everything we 
can that it may not be said of us, as of old, that “ Republies 
are ungrateful.” 











Senator Thomas M. Patterson. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


KDWARD T. TAYLOR, 
COLORADO, 
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IN rue House or Representatives, 
Salurday, September 15, 1917. 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted 
me to extend my remarks in the Recorp I am herewith insert- 
ing some brief addresses and newspaper editorials upon the life 
snd character of the late Senator Thomas M. Patterson, of the 
State of Colorado. 

I could insert hundreds of eloquent eulogies to his memory, 
but these few are typical and so completely reflect the senti- 
ment of my State that I will only accompany them with a few 
words myself. 

[ can not hope to add anything to these sincere tributes, but 
having known «.:.! admired him from my boyhood days I would 
feel derelict in my duty to him and to my State if I did not 
lay a brief wreath of affection upon the grave of a departed 
friend, Who for nearly a half century was one of the most dis- 
tinguished citizens of the West. 

His life is an inspiration to the youth of our Commonwealth. 
Throughout his long and busy life he discharged his full duty 
as a citizen, a soldier, a lawyer, an editor, and a_ patriotic 
statesman. He was of that type of man who makes States and 
Nations great and lead in the march of human progress. He 
Was a typical western American. He believed in a square 
deal and fair play, and was always ready under any and all 
circumstances to stand up for human freedom and equal oppor- 
tunity. His heart always beat for the welfare of common 
humanity. He was preeminently a fearless and ready fighter— 
a fighter in the court room, a fighter in politics, and a fighter 
for the public welfare. He always fought in the open. He was 
ilways aggressive and there was no cessation, He struck hard 
and never flinched from the return. His courage never failed, 
and he had the profound knowledge, the energy, and eloquence 


to achieve success. He was a power with whom all parties 
had to reckon. He was often charged with making trouble, 


and he did. But at least nine times out of ten he was making 
trouble for those who ought to have trouble made with them. 
He stood foursquare to the great problems and work of up- 
building the West. He helped make Colorado the great land 
of opportunity that it is to-day. .He was Colorado’s greatest 
newspaper man and Democracy’s greatest evangelist. He made 
the ladders on which he climbed to success. His mind was like 
i rare gem—many-sided and all of them briglit. He was a 
prodigious and indefatigable worker. His capacity for hard 
work amounted to a genuine genius. His adversaries would 
necessarily have to stop sometimes for sleep and rest, and when 
they ifppeared the next morning would find themselves beaten. 
His whole tife exemplified what may be accomplished by untir- 
ing energy, unswerving honesty, and a heroic determination to 
make a suecess at whatever one undertakes. I was a member 
of the Colorado Legislature that elected him to the United 
States Senate, and I watched with admiration his marvelous 
career for 35 years. 

He loved Colorado, and the State owes him an everlasting 
debt of gratitude, His life work forms a conspicuous part of 
the history of Colorado. He thoroughly and honestly believed 
in our people, and the pioneers of our State—especially the 
miners and the tens of thousunds of laboring people generally—- 
will always revere his memory. He richly deserves my idea of 
the highest tribute that can be paid to any citizen or official, 
namely, he kept the faith; he fought a good fight; he nobly 
performed his duty to the last; and every man, woman, and 
child in the State of Colorado is better off for his having lived. 

When the future historians of our State shall write the faith- 
ul record of the men who made Colorado truly great, the name 
of Thomas MacDonald Patterson will forever shine with a 
brilliant luster among the West’s greatest men. 

A brave soldier, a model husband and father, a great lawyer, 
a publicist, a great editor, a successful business man, an elo- 
quent orator and skilled debator, a tireless worker for the de- 
velopment of our State, an uncompromising and never conquered 
champion of the rights of the poor and friendless, one of the 
ablest Senators the West has ever sent to Washington, a man 
whose experience extended throughout the birth and growth 
nnd was always an active part in the civilization of the West. 
Such was Colorado's gifted son; such was the distinguished 
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career of Senator Patterson’s half-century of the rarest ability, 
vigor, and energy devoted to the upbuilding of Colorado and the 
upholding of the rights of her citizens. 

Colorado will not look upon his like again. If a selection 
were to be made at this time of the two most distinguished citi 
zeus of the Centennial State whose statues should be selected 
to be placed in the great historic Statuary Hall in America’s 
Capitol, it is no reflection upon the galaxy of her departed 
distinguished citizens to say that I believe the overwhelming 
sentiment of Colorado’s million citizens would designate Sena- 
tors Thomas M. Patterson and Henry M. Teller, who was for 
30 years Colorado’s “grand old man” in the United States 
Senate. 

Senator Patterson had no fear of anything in this world or 
the next, and when the court of last resort issued its final sum 
mons to him he manfully bade farewell to his family and | 
earthly things and quietly journeyed to that undiscovered coin 
try from whose bourne no traveler returns. 

With a cheery smile and a wave of the hand, 
He has wandered into an unknown land. 

The sentiment of the bench and bar of Colorado is fitting), 
expressed in the fallowing memorial addresses and eloquent ani 
sincere tributes to the memory of Hon. Thomas M. Patterson 

At the memorial meeting of the Denver Bar Association, heli 
March 26, 1917, the judges of the district court sitting en ban: 
Mr. Horace N. Hawkins spoke as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, members of the Denver Bar Association, ladies and 
gentlemen, we meet to-day to pay tribute to the memory of departed 
members of our association. When one upon whom death has laid hi 
hand has lived to old age, has climbed to the topmost round of th 
ladder of distinction, and has been permitted to see the ripened fruit 
of his life’s work, no note of sorrow need be struck in our tribute: 
It is a matter for rejoicing that after a long and useful life the end 
came to Senator Patterson before his splendid intellect had been ser 
ously weakened, or his magnificent body crippled by the ravaging mar 
of time. : é 

Thomas M. Patterson was born in County Carlo, Ireland, Novembe: 
4, 1839. When he was 10 years of age, the family embarked on 
sailing vessel, and after a month on the ocean reached the harbor o 
New York, and the eyes of the young Irish lad first beheld the pron 
ised land of America, a land in which he was destined for over hx 
a century to play no inconspicuous part. 

In 1853 his father moved from New York to Crawfordsville, Ind 

th 


and there Senator Patterson worked in his father’s store at 
jeweler’s trade, a trade that had been the calling of his forefathers fo: , 
generations in Ireland. Later, attracted by newspaper work, lie 
learned to set type on the Crawfordsville Review. He then set ou 
for Indianapolis, walking the entire distance, paying for his food and 
lodging en route by repairing the farmers’ clocks and watches. A 
Indianapolis he worked as a printer, e961 
Soi, 


Then came the war, and he, in enlisted on the Union 


sidks 

His brother, James Patterson, who also enlisted, was killed in th 
Battle cf Winchester. 

After Senator Patterson's discharge from the Army he became 


student at Asbury University, now De Pauw University, at Greencast 
Ind. Later he attended Wabash College at Crawfordsville. In 1862 
he married Miss Catherine Grafton, a member of an old Virgini 
family. 

After leaving school he studied law in the office of M. D. White : 
Crawfordsville, afterwards a Member of Congress from that district 
He was admitted to the bar in 1867 and practiced at Crawfordsvyi!! 
until 1872, when he came to Denver. His practice at Crawfordsvil! 
was entirely successful, but he longed for a larger field of work. 
Another reason for Senator Patterson’s coming to Colorado is very i! 
teresting in the light of what occurred after he reached here. Le had 
evidenced scme fondness for politics in Indiana, and it was agreed in 
the Patterson family that it would be best to curb this tendency. Sv 
Mr. Patterson said that he would come to Colorado—that Colorado | 
ing a Republican State, there would be no temptation for him to tak 
part in politics. In 1875 and 1874 he was city attorney of Denver 
About this time he formed a partnership in the law with Charles % 
Thomas. In 1874 he was elected Territorial Delegate to Congress, ani 
was instrumental in securing the passage of an act enabling Colorad 
to take her place among the States of the Union. From 1876 to 17> 
he was a Member of the lower House of Congress from the new Stat 
In 1878 he was defeated for reelection. In 1879 and for some yea! 
afterwards he was actively practicing law as a member of the 
partnership of Markham, Patterson, Thomas & Campbell, the firm lh: 
ing offices in both Denver and Leadville. Later the firm became P:' 
terson & Thomas, probably the best known law firm ever in Colorado. 

In 1888 Senator Patterson was a candidate for governor, but wi 
defeated. He continued the practice of the law until 1892, when li 
announced his permanent setirement from practice for the purpose 0! 
devoting himself to the editorship of the Rocky Mountain News. i! 
which paper he had purchased a controlling interest, Senator Patte! 
son was at this time 53 years of age, and stood at the top of the 
legal ladder in the West. He had achieved as many legal victories 4 
he cared for and he had no intention of ever practicing law again 
Then came the terrible panic and financial troubles of 1893, and thes 
drove him back into at least a partial resumption of his law_ work. 
So in 1895, 22 years ago, the ites te composed of Senator Patte: 
son, Edmund F. Richardson, and Horace N, Hawkins was formed, Thi 
partnership, Patterson, Richardson & Hawkins, continued until 105 
at which time Mr. Patterson again announced his retirement from th 

ractice of the iaw. In 1901 Senator Patterson reached the goal o! 
his political ambition, being elected United States Senator from Colo 
rado. The next year, 1902, in connection with Mr. Richard Crawfor« 
Campbell, he bought the Denver Times from David H. Moffat, and for 
several years Senator Patterson operated and conducted both of sai 
papers. 

He was not a candidate for reelection to the United States Senate. — 

In October, 1913. he sold the Rocky Mountain News, the Denve! 
Times having been disposed of_some time prior thereto. At this time 


Senator Patterson was nearly 74 years of age, and it would seem that 











he was entitled to some rest from the arduous work in which he had 
been engaged since his early manhood. But no sooner had he retired 
from the newspaper field than he was back actively and vigorously at 
work in public service for the people of Denver. Without pay or com- 
pensation of any kind he went to work in the Denver Union Water Co. 
ease that was pending in the Federal court, and day in and day out” 
fought as a lawyer without compensation in that case. 

In 1914, at the age of nearly 75, he was prevailed upon to again make 
the race for governor. He made no effort to secure the nomination, 
but at the primaries he was overwhelmingly nominated. He failed of 
success at the election. Senator Patterson accepted his defeat in this 
instance with the same calmness and imperturbability that had charac- 
terized other defeats during his long years of political activity in Colo- 
rado. He was as undaunted in defeat as in victory. Within a short 
time after the election he began to work on the great question of fair 
freight rates for Denver and was actively at work on this question up 
to the time of his death, which occurred July 23, 1916, he having at 
that time reached nearly the age of 77 years. 

To review the great work that Senator Patterson did while in Wash- 
ington as the Representative of the people of Colorado would take far 
more time than can possibly be granted me on this occasion. When the 
great fight for statehood came up Patterson was Colorado’s valiant 
champion, and our constitutional convention, held in 1876, adopted a 
resolution commending him for the successful fight he had made. One 
of the first acts which he secured the passage of in Congress was the 
donation by the Government to the city of Denver of the land on 
which the East Denver High School building was erected. This was 
while he was in the lower House. One of the last things he did in the 
Senate was to secure an appropriation for Denver's new post office. He 
was at all times active and diligent in every work that would aid and 
benefit Denver and Colorado. He was not a mere party man while in 
the Senate. Upon occasions he refused to be bound¢by his political 
caucus and supported President Roosevelt in numbers of measures. 
He at all times while in the Senate showed a lofty spirit of independence. 

A history of his activities in political matters would take hours to 
relate. For 40 years he was a leader in Colorado’s political battles. 
For many years Colorado was naturally a Republican State, and Sen- 
ator Patterson, as the leader of the Democratic Party, went down to 
defeat over and over again. 
then be made: *“ Tom Patterson is dead politically.” But at the next 
election he would again, with undaunted courage, lead his forces to 
battle. He maps this up until he not only saw’his own party in power, 
but he himself on the crest of the wave, reached the highest office in 
the gift of the State—the highest office in the United States to which 
he, of foreign birth, could ever aspire. When his election to that great 
office was announced he left the hurrahing crowds of enthusiastic 
friends and admirers and hastened to his home to give the news to his 
wife and daughter. 

In politics Senator Patterson was a leader; never a follower. In 
1892 he led the fight of the silver forces at the Democratic national 
convention and with his minority report hurled defiance at his party 
and predicted its defeat. He left the Democratic Party and became 
one of the leaders of the People’s Party. In 1900 he was chairman of 
the national convention of the People’s Party. In that year Colorado 
was given the signal and unusual honor of furnishing presiding officers 
at the national conventions of all the three great political parties. 

As a newspaper editor, Senator Patterson’s writings were quoted all 
over the United States. He never wavered in his devotion to a cause. 
Iie conducted his newspaper entirely independently from his law 
office and would never allow a case to be taken in the office which 
would in any way interfere with the policy of his newspaper. He 
would not only not take such a case himself, but he would not permit 
a partner of his to do so. During his ownership of newspapers he was 
often in conflict with great companies and corporations on questions of 
public affairs. He steadfastly refused any employment of himself or 
his law firm by such companies. On one occasion, when he was advo 
cating through his paper a tariff on a certain commodity largely pro- 
duced in Colorado, the business manager of his newspaper accepted a 
page advertisement from a great company producing this commodity. 
After thousands of copies of the paper had been printed, Senator Pat- 
terson discovered the advertisement and caused it to be taken out, the 
papers destroyed, and the money returned to the company. No one 
ever could truthfully say, during his ownership of the Rocky Mountain 
News, that it could either be bought or bulldozed. 

Shortly after I came to Colorado, in 1893, there was a great religious 
warfare on in this State. Members of one particular church were 
being denounced for no other reason than their membership in that 
church. Visitors poured into Senator Patterson’s office by the dozen, 
some coaxing, some threatening, in order to secure Senator Patterson’s 
support in this religious warfare. I saw Senator Patterson, not once 
but dozens of times, pound on his table and told his visitors that he 
would see the News in the lowest pit of bankruptcy before he would 
consent to abuse men because they belonged to a particular church. 
Over and over again during Senator Patterson’s ownership of the News, 
business men threatened to institute boycotts, and did institute them, 
on account of his course. He met them all fearlessly and vanquished 
every such effort to control the columns of his newspaper. His was 
at least one newspaper in the United States whose business columns 
did not control its editorials. 

At one time a great corporation of Denver had him arrested on a 
criminal libel charge, and also sued him for a huadred thousand dollars 
damages each day for a rong pees of time. We had in the office at 
that time something like $3,000,000 of lawsuits against Senator Patter- 
son for alleged libel. I never saw him, during all these days of storm 
and stress, at all worried over the outcome or show any fear as to the 
result. He was upon every occasion willing to fight it out with his 
adversaries and take whatever consequences might come. 

As a lawyer, Senator Patterson occupied, up to the time of his death, 
the highest rank. It is my belief that as an advocate he never had in 
Colorado a superior and few equals. His very successful trial of a 
number of important criminal cases gave him the name of a great 
criminal lawyer, but the records of the Colorado courts will show that 
he participated in many great civil trials with equal success. He was 
in the important mining Apex trials in the Leadville district; in the 
famous Stratton will case at Colorado Springs; in the great Burns and 
Doyle litigation in Colorado Springs and Council Bluffs; and in most 
of the great and important cases while he was actively practicing at 
the bar; and into whatever case he went he was a tower of strength. 
In his lawsuits he was an indefatigable worker. It is no exaggeration 
to say that he was one of the hardest workers that ever came to the 
Colorado bar. He burned the “midnight oil’ long rs the midnight 
hour. One without his magnificent physique could never have per- 
formed the work that he did. 


He kept bis health far past middle age 
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by his temperate life. He used neither liquor nor tobacco in any form. 
He fought as hard in his lawsuits for the poor man or woman wh« 
could pay him little or nothing as he did for the rich, and his great legal 
ability was never mortgaged to any one company or corporation. He 
never charged a working woman a cent in his life, and he handled 
many cases and matters for working women. The humblest citizen, 
even though a negro, could go to his office and consult him without 
charge, and if Senator Patterson believed the man had not received a 
fair deal he was ready to start a lawsuit for the man, no matter what 
might be the wealth and power on the other side. He was never 
coerced by threats or fear of personal violence. After the first creat 
strike at Cripple Creek was over hundreds of criminal cases were 
brought against the miners. Their first lawyer was tarred and feathered 
for defending them. Senator Patterson, in the face of threats of 
treatment, took up the gauntlet, went to Colorado Springs and s 

fully defended the men. In my long association with him I never saw 
him quail before adverse criticism. At no time in his life did he bend 
a fawning knee to men in high places, whether they were bankers on 
financial thrones or judges of the highest court in the land. 

I had the great pleasure of close personal association with him up 
to the time of his death, and I may be therefore permitted to say that, 
to me, Thomas M. Patterson stands forth as the noblest fighter for the 
rights of man I ever knew. 

As a man, as a lawyer, as an editor, and as a statesman, he ha 
etched his name deep on the tablets of Colorado. 

Senator Patterson accumulated a fortune, largely through hi 

splendid appreciation of the value of real estate. We possessed the 
rare faculty of being able to look ahead and determine the future 
value of property. This, together with his unbounded confidence in 
the growth of Denver, which confidence he possessed up to the day 
of his death, led him to make wise investments of earnings made from 
his newspapers and his law practice. Numbers of valuable income 
properties which he owned at the time of his death were acquired after 
they had been hawked around town and refused by men supposed to 
be good judges of the value of property. He was modest in his own 
yersonal expenses, and his wealth grew with the growth of Denver. 
le was at all times charitable to the indigent. I never knew him to 
refuse aid to any needy man or women who applied for help at ow 
office. He drew a service pension from the Government and turned ii 
over every month to a Grand Army of the Republic post for the use of 
needy old soldiers. 

In some respects his life was different from that of many wealthy 
men. THe viewed things differently from many men who acquire large 
property interests. He was a rich man who operated coal mines, 
always with union labor, and he always paid the union scale of wager. 
Incidentally I may say that he never had a strike of the workingmen 
in his mines. Some other rich people did not understand why he 
was not like them. They said, “ He is one of us, but not one of us.” 
Although a rich man, he was not a vested interest man. In the great 
labor strikes that occurred in Colorado he occupied the somewhat rare 
position of being a rich man -who sympathized with the strikers. In 
the numerous contests which occurred in Colorado, where the view 
of the vested-interest class clashed with those less fortunate over such 
things as the primary law, the iniative and referendum, and other 
measures of that kind, the singular situation existed that Senator 
Patterson, a wealthy man, led the ‘ight against the vested interests. 
And to-day there is not one of those great reform measures on our 
statute books that does not owe its existence largely to Senator Pat- 
terson. If you can point to many instances of this kind I will with 
draw the statement I have often made, that Senator Patterson was 
one of the most wonderful men this country has ever seen. What was 
the reason for this leaning of Senator Patterson away from many 
others of his class? Perhaps he never forgot the days when he was 
a journeyman at the jeweler’s trade. Perhaps he bore with him the 
memory of his struggles when he worked his way through college. 
Certain it is that to his dying day he told with glowing eye of the 
hearty greetings and hospitality of the common people in Indiana when 
he tramped through the country on his way to the city looking for 
work. Perhaps he never forgot the struggles of the poor in the island 
from which he came. Whatever the reason, it can be truthfully said, 
and must be admitted by everyone, that Senator Patterson’s heart was 
with the whole people rather than with the favored few; and as long 
as popular government shali last the people of this State will be unde) 
strong obligations to him. Many of the battles in which he engaged 
had a great and lasting effect on our city. Ile was the bitter opponent 
of corporations attempting to contro! our municipal politics. Now most 
of the corporations admit that he was right, and as iime has gone on, 
more and more his political opponents have given him full credit for 
the great work he has done. ’ 

It is pleasing to remember that in his last public service for Denver 
he was one of the leaders of and associated with prominent men who 
had in the past, on many occasions, fought him and his work. Time 
had softened the asperities of former years, and Senator Patterson diced 
with the respect and regard of all classes of our citizens. 

I repeat that as a man, as a lawyer, as an editor, and as a statesman 
Thomas M. Patterson etched deep his Dame on the tablets of Colorado 


Mr. George F. Dunklee spoke as follows: 


mila 


I wish upon this occasion to say a word as to the late Senator Pat 
terson. Naturally my mind runs back to the time I first met him 
When I first came to Denver, in the early cighties, 1 came for the 


purpose of taking up the study of the law, and, as was the custom in 
those days, I found a place in a law office where they were willing 
to take a student who was expected to do what he could in payment 
for the room he occupied. There were quite a number of law student 
so situated, and finally we formed a society for the purpose of facili 
tating our study of the law, and planned a lecture course and a mwot 
court. 

Then arose the problem of getting lawyers who would give ns lee 
tures, First, with others, we called upon Mr. Patterson at hig office 
Although he was a very busy man, I remember the kindness with which 
he received us. He was then on!y about 40 years of age, activeiy er 
gaged in law practice, and earning large fees; yet he listened to us 
took out his memorandum book, and, as we went through the different 
lines of work and the lectures that we would like to have given, he 
gave us dates when he would lecture upon “ Evidence,” upon “ Con 
tracts,” and upon “Criminal law”; and we went away feellng that 
the kindness that he had exhibited would make our course @ success 
To my mind no professor, no lawyer, no lecturer, could have talked in 
a more instructive or entertaining way than Senator Patterson in 
giving his lectures to the law students of those days. And those 
students always appreciated it; they were always his friends to bis 
dying day. 








os 


When I went into the taw offices of Patterson & Thomas, located 
in the Barclay Block, as a law student, the office force consisted of 
Judge Rising, Lafe Venee, Charles Hartzell, and later Harry Bryant 
and Uarry Lee. 


Mr. Patterson was a most kindly and gentlemanly man; there was 
never any trouble in his office; we never heard any loud words; every- 
thing meved smoothly; and, although there was a large amount of 
business being transacted, no trouble occurred with his help. I never 
knew of any person who ever worked for him being discharged. I never 
knew of any trouble. 1 never knew of anything but the greatest loyalty 
on the part of all who served him in any capacity. If any trouble 
did occur, I never heard of it. He had the loyalty of all who knew 
him intimately, 

In court he was an able advocate 
fully by anyone, be it the attoracy 
upon the bench; but was a bold advocate, upholding his rights. 1 
remember how we students, hoping that some time we would be law- 
yers, would keep track of his cases because we were learning our law 
in law offices, studying the books and going to the courts; and when 
Mr. Patterson appeared in court the law students would be there. How 
well I remember his defense of Robert W. Speer, of Charles H. Scott, 
of Mrs, Witter, and the great Apex cases of the Aspen mines, and 
other litigation, when we sfvdenis gathered to see how cases were 
conducted and to learn something of practice in the courts. No matter 
what others might have tiought of his ability as a lawyer, I can say 
that Senator Patterson was the hero of the law students, and he won 
and kept first place in their hearts ani in their minds, and ever will 
kecp it, 

Hon. Walter Walker, the editor and manager of the Daily 
Sentinel, of Grand Junction, Colo., paid the following beautiful 
tribute to the Senator: 

THOMAS M. PATTERSON. 

Suddenly, unexpectedly, there died in Denver yesterday one of the 
greatest men that Colorado ever claimed as a citizen. 

The passing of Thomas MacDonald Patterson marks the passing of 
one of the most remarkable citizens and marks the closing of one of 
the most remarkable careers that ever filled few or many pages of the 
history of any Western State. s 

Statesman, editor, lawyer, soldier of the Civil War, he towered as a 
giant; he gained fame and honors as a statesman, as an editor, as a 
lawyer, as a soldier—honors of an extent and fame of a lasting degree 
such as come to but few men in a great Commonwealth. 

I{is was a wonderful personality, a mighty intellect, an indomitable 
will, a brilliant mind, and a power o7f leadership and influence that was 
nothing short of astounding. 

For nearly half a century this man helped make and helped write 
Colorado history. He came to Colorado before it was a State. He 
was a pioneer among pioneers, just as he was a man among men. And 
during that half century no man’s name appears more often on the 
ne te of a great State than appears the name of Thomas MacDonald 
2atterson. 

Naturally a man of his vigorous personality and often dominating 
spirit made many enemies in political circles and in other circles, and 
the bitterness of these enemies was well attested and plainly proven 
in the gubernatorial campaign of two years ago. 

No man that Colorado ever sent as a Senator to the National Capital 
wielded as much influence as did Senator Patterson during the years of 
his service, 

As the editor and owner of the Rocky Mountain News and Denver 
Times for many years, he made those papers among the most powerful 
papers of the entire West, and their influence was far reaching and 
tremendous, 

Tom Petterson is dead, and friend and foe alike can in sincerity 
agree that he was ope of the real big, commanding figures of 50 years 
of Colorado history. 

A mighty oak in the forest of the West’s big men fell when Tom Pat- 
terson died, 


Hon. Rod S. Day, editor and manager of the Durango Demo- 
erat, of Durango, Colo., gave a splendid memorial write up of 
Senator Patterson, 1 small part of which follows: 


WE PLAY NO POLITICS BEYOND THE GRAVE—COLORADO’S GRAND OLD MAN, 
THOMAS M, PATTERSON, PASSIONATE LOVER OF DEMOCRACY, IS GONE. 
Thomas M. Patterson, former United States Senator from Colorado, 

one of the first congressional representatives in early days, who built 

up the Rocky Mountain News and made it a power and later bought the 

Denver Times, the friend and defender of organized labor, who was 

always found on the side of the worker in the great industrial battles 

that raged for years in the leading mining camps of the State, died a 

little before 2 o'clock Sunday afternoon, July 23, 1916. 

Patterson was for many years at the head of the grand phalanx of 
democracy, including Charles Spaulding Thomas, Charles Hughes, 
Themas Jefferson O'Donnell, and Robert Speer, which dominated the 
State, not only politically but in its economic policies. A greater galaxy 
of intellect no Western State has every known. 

Patterson was essentially a man of the people. Born in Ireland, a 
poor boy, he came to America, fought rocks on a niggardly Indiana farm, 
eer ad the advice of Horace Greeley and chose Colorado for his life 
work. 

With his strong lips cold in death, his ears dulled to the word of 
friend or foe, there will be the ironical presentation of death’s bitterest 
irony, for, as Thomas M. Patterson's life was a battle from the cradle 
to the grave, so will contention be waged above his dust until the last 
person who knew him has gone the way of no returning. 

But Patterson's “ old school ’—the editors and reporters who worked 
for him on his newspapers—the last journalistic force that truly repre- 
sented the common people on a Denver newspaper—-these men will pay 
the tribute of their tears to one of the last rich Americans who still 
held to true democracy. 

Patterson had thousands of bitter enemies. But he was seemingly 
glorified in them. He was hated by every big mining company, every 
trust, every railroad, every corporation that stands for special interest 
one »rivilege and graft and loot in this State. And he fought them to 
the last. 

; a stood with the Colorado miners in every strike. 

urther, 


Iie would not be crushed wrong- 
upon the other side or the judge 


Ile went 
He fought for them all over the West, because when Patterson 


owned the News and the Times those newspapers were real powers. 
Since he gave up the papers, they have sunk to nonentities as far as 
political influence is concerned, 
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Patterson had a host of political enemies; but none of the men who 
fought him in his own party for years will nurse bitterness, now that 
he is gone, because they understand that the things that caused thei: 
opposition arose from Patterson’s mental characteristics. 

Few men loved Patterson, but he was respected because he was a 
wonderful fighter. He defied the business interests of Denver and 
fought an advertising boycott on his newspapers for three month 
rather than surrender his pursuit of a policy in behalf of labor. 

In the smelters, the mills, the fields, wherever men and women anid 
children toil, Patterson’s name is blessed. No curse of plutocracy can 
ever stain his name for the poor. 

Long a dominant figure in Colorado politics, publicist and attorney 
of national reputation, Senator Patterson left a deep impression on 
Colorado politics. Ue was a member of a group of pioneer public leai- 
ers of the State. 

Senator Patterson is survived by his daughter, Mrs, Richard Camp 
bell; his son-in-law, Richard Campbell; and their two children, Richard 
Campbell, jr., and Thomas Patterson Campbell. His wife died in July 
1902. Fred P. Johnson and Arthur C. Johnson, both of Denver, ai: 
nephews. 

Hon. John M. O'Connell, editor and manager of the Salid 
Mail, of Salida, Colo., gave an exhaustive and well-merited char 
acter sketch of the Senator, a portion of which is as follows: 
PASSING OF T. M. PATTERSON MARKS CLOSE OF REMARKABLE CAREER 

RENOWNED STATESMAN, Orator, LAWYER, PUBLICIST, AND LEADER « 

MeN, He Meets DeatraH aS He Met Lire—SoME ANECDOTES or I1\t, 

Thomas M. Patterson is dead, 

Colorado has been singularly blessed with great men. The pioneer: 
who carved civilization out of the wilderness of this State were some o 
the greatest men that have ever lived in America. Colorado was famed 
in Congress and in conventions, in courts of justice and in literature, 
long before it became a State. The men chosen by Colorado to represen 


it in historical assemblages took second place from no man. But abov 
them all rose ‘Tom Patterson, lawyer, statesman, orator, journalist—tli 
supreme shining intellectual light before whom all others bowed. 

Tom Patterson possessed a brain that was never fathomed. II» 


handled men like so many playthings, and when some of the cleverest 
of them believed they had him beaten and outwitted they found they hai 
only walked into a trap set for them. 

In many elections Patterson failed to clect his ticket, but he ney 
was defeated. He always was a power to be reckoned with. It will be 
a surprise to many that some of his greatest enemies secretly admired 
him, And wy not? Every virile man loves a fighter. Tom Pattersy 
had no yellow streak. 

DEATH CONQUERED. 

Ile conquered death as he conquered men. When the summons ca 
he was ready, and death left no sting. He had lived beyond the allott 
three score and ten, measured in years, but measured in achievem 
he lived several centuries, 

CARE OF HIS BODY. 

Tom Patterson was careful of his body, knowing that a healthy mini! 
requires a healthy machine. He worked hard but he did not neglect 
recreation. While in law practice he usually remained at his office «i: 
till midnight. Even in his later years he frequently was at his editoria! 
desk till a later hour. He could stand an enormous amount of physi: 

unishment but he made allowances for it with proper recreation lat: 

Te was careful of his diet and of his dress. His body finally gave wa 
like a machine that carries a heavy load. It had been kept well oi 
but it had performed its maximum of work and its career was ended 


MORALLY CLEAN, 


Patterson was morally clean, notwithstanding he was a “ matin 
idol’’ of the women. As one woman expressed it, “He could recei 
an angry woman with the greatest deference, talk to her a few n 
ments in a soft, purring voice, and send her away believing it was « 
privilege to have met him.” 

When Patterson wrote a legal document all the lawyers in Colora:d 
could not find a flaw in it. One lawyer said, speaking of a contra 
Patterson had drawn, *“ The only lawyer in Colorado who can find 
way to break that contract is Patterson himself.” 

When the panic of 1907 came along the bankers of Denver were ! 
friendly to Patterson but they got the old man out of bed to help th: 
prevent a panic. 

When the big coal strike was on Patterson said if he were elect 
governor he would invite young John Rockefeller out here to !0 
things over. It will be recalled that Mr. Rockefeller did come in pers! 

In the days of his real work, Patterson could stand before an aw 
ence and sway it as he pleased. He could write an editorial that wou 
set the whole State to talking. He could defeat any man he set out | 
defeat. And while it is apparent he was sometimes wrong, he was alw: 
a powerful factor in every election since the day he came to Color 


Hon. Elmer E. Wheatley, editor and manager of the Gram 
Valley News, of Grand Valley, Colo., who was a former report 
on the Rocky Mountain News, Senator Patterson’s’ paper, Pp: 
the following just and eloquent tribute to his former associat 
and ever after friend: 

SENATOR PATTERSON DEAD, 


Senator Thomas MacDonald Patterson is dead. He departed this li 
on last Sunday afternoon near the age of 77. In the death of Mr. I’ 
terson Colorado has lost a vigorous statesman and the working peop 
a true friend. The memory of his achievements will not perish so lo! 
as this Commonwealth shall endure. - 

Born in Ireland, Mr. Patterson came to this country when a lil! 
more than an infant and grew to manhood in the State of India: 
where he laid the foundation upon which he subsequently construct: 
the great superstructure, the embodiment of all the splendid achic\ 
ments of his wonderful life. aa 

At the outbreak of the Civil War he enlisted in the army of Lincol! 
and valiantly served his colors with remarkable patriotism. BE 

In the early seventies he came to Colorado, where he arose to tal 
like a magnificent skyscraper towering above its environments. —ss_. 

As a statesman and lawyer, he was only rivaled by the brilliant 
Wolcott. The latter a specialist, the former a genius whose virile 
spirit will be asserted in a boundless future. As an editor, he stand: 
unparalleled in the journalistic history of this State. He was a natura! 
leader who assumed his position by force of his splendid character. A 
man of strong peculiarities, he was able, trained, and fearless, and 
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there was no man more thoroughly identified with the political history 
of this State than was Mr. Patterson. He served with distinction in 
both the National House of Representatives and the United States 
Senate. But to one great object of his life, the giving of his personal 
assistance to the common people, he was supremely devoted. Trom the 
pursuit of that object nothing could deflect him. A brilliant speaker, 
he despised idle and aimless chatter. Upon all political questions he 
was a recognized authority. Me spoke with the keenest wit and was 
unmerciful in its use when occasion required. His life’s work will 
-tand as a magnificent monument among the great achievements of the 
Occident. 

A number of years ago, when Mr. Patterson was associated with the 

te John Arkins in the publishing of the Rocky Mountain News, the 
editor of the Grand Valley News was a reporter employed on his paper. 
I believe it was about this time that Eppre KeaTInG (now one of Colo- 
rado’s distinguished Congressmen) was a newsboy carrying a route 
or Mr. Patterson’s paper. I also recall that Mr. Patterson was espe- 
cially fond of young men. He often courted their society, encouraged, 
and generously helped them. He was easily moved by the distress of 
He was kind, charitable, and lavish in the relief of poverty. 
Ile possessed positive characteristics which at times seemed contradic- 
tory but which combined to make one of the most memorable characters 
in the history of the Centennial State. And lastly, Mr. Patterson was 
1 man who had the courage to meet any opponent and was never over- 
matched in intellectual conflict. 

Senator John TI’, Joyce, editor and publisher of the Silverton 
Standard, of Silverton, Colo., expressed in a few words the 
sentiment of the San Juan country, as follows: 

SENATOR PATTERSON DEAD. 

No message or tongue or pen that mail carries or wires flashed ever 
carried more genuine sorrow into the hearts of the people of Colorado 
than that which told of the death of Hon. Thomas M. Patterson, former 
United States Senator from Colorado, which occurred shortly after 1 
‘clock last Sunday afternoon at his home, 1075 Pennsylvania Street, 
Denver. 

As one of the early pioneers, as editor, lawyer, and statesman, he 
did as much as any one individual in paving the way for his beloved 
State to reach the greatness and prosperity she now enjoys. With a 
spirit of militancy and a nature aggressive, he was always ‘found 
battling on that side of every public question which to him seemed 
righteous. He was never noncommittal, always brought into the open, 
and never turned his back to friend or foe. ‘Those who opposed him 
were among his greatest admirers, because he rose superior to 
fear or corruption in the discharge of duty. He was a devoted father 
and faithful friend, generous and charitable. Colorado has lost one 
of its strongest characters, best and truest friends, whose memory she 
will fondly cherish through the years to come. 


Hon. George O. Blake, editor and publisher of the West Slope, 
of Cedaredge, Colo., gave a very brief but accurate word picture 
of the Senator in the following: 

THOMAS M. PATTERSON 


Sunday afternoon former United States Senator Thomas M. Patterson 
passed away at his home in Denver. No man had a larger part in the 
history of this State. For many years he was the most prominent figure 


others, 





n it. He was restless, energetic, persistent. Warm friends, bitter 
enemies, were the two classes into which citizens of the State were 
ivided. Senator Patterson was erratic and often astonished his ad- 


mirers and friends by going off at a tangent. His animosities were re- 
entless, his ambition to lead and succeed boundless. 

st of the reforms which have been accomplished in the State. He 
imassed a fortune, but was ever the champion of the common people 
and against the encroachments of special privilege. His virtues and 
were equally prominent and characteristic. His activities in 








To his credit are | 


public life earned the hostility of practically every other man in public | 


if 
e 
il 


lis power was acknowledged by all, and on the whole was directed 
ioward the right. 
10 man in the State wielded greater influence on public opinion than he. 
ilis name is writ large on the pages of Colorado history and will never 
effaced. At the age of 77 years he surrendered to the grim reaper. 
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of those aroused by the frightful loss of human energy by in- 


dustrial accidents to arouse a public sentiment to support some 


system of rehabilitation of the industrial cripple. But no effort 
on this line ever got beyond the stage of resolutions by conven- 
tions and agitation by humanitarian leaders. But the war ecom- 
pelled not only an organization of public opinion but immediate 


steps, voluntary and private at first but official later on 

The work of rehabilitation must not be left to private or yol- 
untary endeavor; it will defeat its own purpose if the 
wounded soldier upon his discharge from the hospital must ck 
pend upon himself to reenter life in a community he will most 
likely fall by the way and become a subject of public charity 


To be sure, the insurance bill is meant to prevent this fatality 
On the other hand, if he must depend upon the assistance of 
voluntary associations of altruistic purposes it will be tempo 
rary and must finally be disappointing. 
The investigations of Col. George Pope, president of the N 


tional Association of Manufacturers, show the entire willingness 
of heads of businesses to take back employees who come back 
crippled wherever they can be safely einployed. Many express 
the willingness to favor the employment of such men where it 
can be done without consequent injury to production. But it 
must be apparent that the patriotic enthusiasm will not assure 
a continuance of this employment, especially after the stress 
which is bound to follow the cessation of the war, when doubt 
less ouc country will see in every form the evidences of war's 
ravages. There must be a way opened that will not have to de 
pend upon the momentary impulse of the producer. 

Then it must be apparent to all that the tendency of legislation 
Which looks to a protection of the worker in compensation laws 
will make all employers cautious in employing men who might 
become subject to Which might involve total 
ability. 


accidents dis 


For. as it has been pointed out, a dismembered employee ean 
not protect himself against industrial accidents so well as the 
more agile, and would inevitably be discriminated against in 
employment by the business management who wishes to guard 
against the compensation for total disability. This featur 
alone ought to convinces us all that it must not be left to the 
goodness of business organizations to take care of the war 
cripple. 

My concern has not been so much the attitude of the com- 
munity or business toward the war cripple. It is whether the 
Government will take steps to assure a sane utilization of 
human capacity by a course of governmental training to place 


in possession of the war cripple command of his powers, which 
otherwise would be as if nonexistent. 
Our observations have cony 


inced us that such possibilities are 
Within reach. 

What has been done in war-stricken Europe is simply mar- 
velous. War victims who in past years would have reconciled 
themselves to a life of the derelict, pitiful and hopeless, subjects 

public charity as it could be secured om the streets, nov 

| know the self-respect and consequent pleasure of a life of inde 


sive the Members of this body the results of some research in | 


the field of the rehabilitation and reeducation of the war cripple. 

At that time I confined my remarks to the orthopedic and 
prosthetic possibilities as demonstrated by such men as Dr. 
\mar, of France. The investigations did not extend to 
practical side as applied to the administration of such a work 
of rebuilding, except as incidentally mentioned in the case of 
Canada. 

I also expressed the fear that our Government did not sense 
the supreme importance of the field and could not therefore 
keenly appreciate the time element which was of first signifi- 
cance, There has been for years fugitive efforts in cities to 
care for the cripple from a purely altruistic point of view and 
through private effort supported by voluntary contributions. 
The decade just preceding the war witnessed spasmodic efforts 


the | 


pendent production, which enables them to rebuke the mercenary 





alms giver by looking the world in the face and declaring that 
while he has left upon the battle fields what money can not In 
and has returned to his people with an emasculated frame, | 
disdains to depend upon the favor of any man, but insists wha 
bread he eats shall be the bread of independence 

What such men can do is exemplified in a most convinei 
manner by the display of articles exhibited in a French tits 
These articles were made by mutilated men who have bee 
reeducated. 

Mr. Eugene Delard, the curator at the Musée Galliéra, where 
the exhibition was given, said: 

When the idea of this exhibition came to us six month ago ome 
people, while warmly approving the idea, found it overbold and a trith 
premature, The directors of the reecducation centers themselves were 
prudently reserved and exhibited a tendency to defer the date of tI 
exhibit, which to be eonvincing must necessarily show results rath: 
than attempts. This was an excess of modesty on their part. a 
understanding of their own merits, and also of the infinite resour: ‘ 
our race, which rarely foresees, never prepares, but adap its 
everything with marvelous decision and facility. 

After paying a Just homage to the zeal, devotion, and highly int 

| gent direction of the teachers who receive the wrecks of the war ane 
reinstate them in the laborious life of their native land, we must 

the knee before these brave men who, after having so nob 

their debt to their country with their own persons, now devote t 
splendid courage and their patient energy to regain the I 

world of labor with precarious means. 4 ; 

We have here a prodigy of will power which few among us ha 
pected. To appreciate it we have only to think for a toment ¢ 
change of habits, the transposition of existence, which awaits even 
who return uninjured from the war. For a long time they have lived 
an intense physical life, alert and adventurous, with rushing blood and 
muscles taut for sudden efforts involving various risks And if they 
will undoubtedly have a good deal of trouble in regaining order and 


| 





methods, adapting themselves to slow aud peaceful tasks, what shall we 
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say of these who face such tasks still suffering from the wounds received, 
aud in doubt and anguish as to the future? 

But they may be completely reassured. ‘The proof has been given— 
and how magnificently and how movingly—that the cripple will not 
linger on the margin of life; that he is not a weakling, a social outcast, 
the object of a casual charitale pity, but an element of useful energy, 
a creature of conscious valor and strength who bas reconquered by lofty 
struggle his place im the society of workers, and will assist in the 
rebirth of the country he has helped to save. 

If the Musée Galliéra had held to its initial and clearly defined pro- 
gram of professional education, properly so called, it would have been 
very interesting, to be sure, but more severe of aspect, with drier docu- 
mentation, holding to a field which in itself has but remote relations 
with art. In receiving, besides cripples returned to civic life, wounded 
men whose cases are still uncertain, and who will perhaps eventually 
become almost free from pain, we have stimulated individual initiative, 
encouraged imagination, and have here and there discovered genuine 
urtists among occasional workers. 

It is to these that the exposition owes its gaiety of aspect, its charm, 
its color, and, we do not hesttate to declare, its very modern note, for 
there is no appreciable difference in general appearance from other 
exhibitions of current decorative art heretofore given in the museum. 

From this exhibit, whose popularity grows daily, certain information 
infinitely poumene and comforting is to be derived; in the first place, 
life henceforth is assured by labor to the thousands of beings who re- 
main, despite their physical losses, live forces, useful wheels, far more 
numerous than ove would have believed, in the great social machine, 
for it is now averred that 80 per cent of the cripples are perfectly teach- 
able; in the second place, the hearty enthusiasm of the crowd which 
fights to obtain the work of these brave men, the commerce which 
solicits them, the industry which reclaims them. 

To cite but one example, the directors of the great bazaars of Paris 
and the Provinces have come to us asking to be put in touch with the 
bureaus of reeducation. And it is the renaissance of the French toy 
which will spring from this, and its flight into the world whence the 
German rubbish had driven it. 

And the same thing is true in other industries, every one among 
manufacturers and customers having it at heart to employ the cripples, 
for the restoration of national production, which is now assured. 


One of the best-informed men of to-day in this field is Mr. 
Norman Dean, of Toronto, Canada, the official statistician of 
the workman’s compensation board. 

As is well known, Canada has accomplished more in the field 
of reeducation of the mutilated soldier than any ether country. 

Last month Mr. Dean made an address in Boston, Mass., in 
which he dealt extensively with Canada’s system. Among other 
things he said: 


Go where you will to-day and dig beneath the ramifications of variant 
factors and you will find that the physical mutilation is the basis upon 
which all permanent-injury payments are made, irrespective of disa- 
bility accruing therefrom. The individual is received direct from sur- 
gical treatment, often crippled more from inadequate and ignorant 
attention than by injury, generally without proper prothesis, and 
always without special knowledge being applied, without any time for 
readjustment to the changed conditions, without either functional or 
professional reeducation, given a pension and, without aid or assistance 
except from benevolence or shame of employers, or charity from out- 
siders, is thrown upon his own resources and allowed ignorantly and 
passively to rehabilitate himself as best he can. 

Sir H. Rider Haggard said of the Canadian system of restoring mili- 
tary cripples to industry, “I make no comparisons. We are taught that 
comparisons are odious. But I have traveled through the Empire and 
I know of no system which approaches that which you are fortunate 
enough to have in Canada.” In the restoration of its disabled men to 
industry the Canadian idea is that soldiers are citizens and must be 
treated in the light of their citizenship. 

The organization of the Canadian system is threefold: (1) Dominion— 
The department of militia and defense under which the soldier is from 
enlistment to discharge; the military hospitals commission, for pro- 
viding convalescent homes, medical treatment, and vocational reeduca- 
tion for disabled returned soldiers; the board of pensions, commission- 
ers which have exclusive jurisdiction in respect to pensions, gratuities, 
allowances, and assistances to members of the Canadian forces and 
their dependents. (2) Provincial—Commissions in each Province to 
provide employment for disabled soldiers. (3) Voluntary—Welcoming 
committees, philanthropic organizations, employment bureaus, visiting 
committees, etc. Besides these, various departments of Federal and 
pooainens Governments aid in land-settlement schemes, employment 
bureaus, etc. 

A Canadian casualty is handled at the front, in England, and across 


the Atlantic to the Canadian receiving depot by the department of 
militia and defense. The military hospitals commission takes charge 


of him through the hospital and convalescent home, up to discharge, 
then through reeducation. The board of pensions commissioners and 
the provincial commission deal with the man after discharge. 

Up to discharge pay and allowances, field and separation, continue. 
On discharge, accrued arrears and three months’ ee is given. If the 
soldier goes into reeducation Le is put into the military hospitals com- 
mission command, a unit of the service, and pay and allowances are 
restored. As long as a man is in service his dependents, if needy, are 
looked after by the Canadian patriotic fund, which, although supported 
by voluntary contributions, is under Dominion charter. It is to be 
noted that enlistments in the military hospitals commission command 
are for treatment not for service. 

The service pay and allowances for rank and file is: Pay. $1 a day; 
field allowance, 10 cents a day; separation allowance, $20 a month. 
Up to $20 a month pay may be assigned to dependents. At discharge 
three months’ pay and allowances are given. During reeducation, if 
not in hospital, subsistence allowance of $1 a day fs iven, besides 
separation allowance up to $35 a month less pension for wife, and vary- 
ing sums of from $3 to $7.50 a month for children, the maximum allow- 
ance for wife and children being $55 a month. 

She hospital and convalescent home organization comprises special 
hospital cars, sanitaria for tuberculosis, for incipient and for incurable 
cases, hospital for psychiatric treatment, hospitals, convalescent homes 
for rheumatism, special treatment or rest and summer camps. When 


thought advisable men are allowed to recuperate in their own bomes, 
subsistence allowance being made. 

The medical and surgical treatment is the best and most effectual 
that science can offer; it includes functional reeducation as well as 
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treatment. From the me(lical side, radiograph apparatus, active 
passive mecanotherapy, galvanic, static, Far 
rents, vibration, electric massage, 


and 
L ic, and bigh tension bs 
baking, hot-air blast, continuous oe 
water baths, and the balanced magaect ave some of the methods an 
devices use From the functional reeducational side, Dr. Botts’s ap) 
ratus, modifications on the Amar princiors. to restore lost functions 
motion and to cure hysteria, torsion machines, exercises, and gymn 183 
are illustrations of the care taken. In amputation cases every off, 
is made to get the patient to evolve as much functional movement 
possible in the stump. It is alike the French, the German, and ¢! 
‘anadian idea that work properly selected and graduated has a hic) 
psychic value and constitutes the best possible means of reaccustomi: 
muscles to action. 

The purpose behind professional reeducation is that the disabled ma) 
be restored to industry, given back his power to work which constitute. 
his manhood to the end that he be not thrown into the garbage can « 
civilization—poverty relieved by charity. 

The man chooses his own occupation, being adroitly “ steered” 
the visitors of the local committee and the vocational officers, who ac} 
upon the reports received duving functional reeducation. The work 
commenced during convalescence, and continued, if necessary, beyond 
The general training comes first. Instruction in English for” yoy 
Lnglish-speaking persons, language, penmanship, and arithmetic, 1), 
vocational retraining covers many fields, including bookkeeping, shor; 
hand, typewriting, telegraphy, wood working, light-metal work, leat}, 
working, automobile and internal-combustion engineering, shoe repai 
ing, gardening, poultry keeping, bee keeping, vegetable and flower rai 
ing, road building, and general farming. Every effort has been made i 
secure experts in the various lines as instructors. In some cases—-{| 
practice, it is understood, is to become more general—apprenticeship cor 
tracts are secured in industrial establishments. The training given j 
not given merely as training, but as a power to secure livelihood an 
as such the demand is carefully watched and regulates the supply. | 
would be possible, given time enough, to make disabled men into p) 
fessors of Hindu philosophy, but to what avail? Again experience sho. 
that inconsequential training as tatting, knitting, or basket weavin: 
etc., is of little value except as treatment. 

Special methods are employed fer the reeducation of the 
blind and totally deaf, converting these from the category of totg 
disabled to self-supporting. 

The work of reemployement is carried on under Provincial organ 
tion, commissions - by the local government. Its work is su; 
plemented by the orts of municipal, local voluntary, and phila: 
thropic organizations. The end in view is to get the soldier into i: 
dustry, finding him a position which he is capable of filling, so that ty 
can meet the competition of men who have not been disabled. By keep 
ing eareful record of the man, by visiting him, and by encouraging 
him much is being done. The idea is that a soldier naturally suf 
from war shock and comes back mentally and physically changed, «a: 
customed to waiting for and acting on specific orders, and hence }a 
in initiative and because of this must be encouraged and aided. J\)! 
after job must be found suitable to his disabled physical structure anid 
changed psychic conditions, till at last time obliviates his restless: 
and rehabilitation restores his industrial powers to compete in the o; 
market. 

To date in Canada there are more jobs than jobless, the posit 
filled paying from $10 a week to $150 a month. The Canadian M 
facturers’ Association is interesting its members, publicity agencies 
cooperating, investigative talent is preparing a list of eccupation 
which disabled men may compete to the end that a complete indust 
survey may be made. 

Mr. Speaker, the possibilities are at once vast and impr 
tive. When the bill was under consideration I was fearfu 
significance was not fully sensed. I have made some inve 
tion since and am gratified to learn that extended studies «ar 
being pursued touching not only the scientific side but also 
psychologic, the sociologic, and industrial as it affects lal: 
well as the humanitarian. We can expect in the near future 
such legislation as befits a great Nation in the care of iis cili- 
zens who make the supreme sacrifice. 








Roosevelt and Volunteers. 


SPEECH 


HON. EDWARD C. LITTLE, 


OF KANSAS, 


In tue Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, April 27, 1917. 


The House in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
had under consideration amendment authorizing the President to ra 
by voluntary enlistment four divisions of men not subject to dra 
being an amendment to a bill to increase the Military Establishment « 
the United States (H. R. 3545). 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, the disappearance of the rubber 
stamp and the reappearance of the distinguished Congress: 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Garpner] assures me that we 10) 
now have a parliament here as they have in France, in England, 
and in Russia, that is not afraid to meet its constitutional re- 
sponsibilities instead of a linotype machine. Encouraged |v 
this, I want to say a word or two only to you about this amend- 
ment concerning my old comrade of the Spanish War, Col. Roos:- 
velt. The able and useful gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mans), 
who has just addressed you, asserts that they are going to col 
script people in such a manner that they will not be conserip\. 
though the recruiting officers are urging them to volunteer |! 








order to avoid a distinction their advertisements indicate. The 


men who go to this war will be judged by what they do after | 
they are in the Army, not by the manner in which they enter, | 


But it will take months to produce an army by the method 
required by the amendment to the committee bill which was 
offered here in the minority report. The call for volunteers ar- 
ranged for in the bill offered by the committee with its prepara- 
tion for conscription, if necessary, will cause an army of volun- 
teers to spring from the ground as they did in 1861 and 1898. 

We have repeatedly been told on this floor that this is not a 
pink-tea war. 
hody from fighting who wants to fight, I do not know what else 
ou are going to make of it. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
SuerLey] told us very gravely a few moments ago that he has 
heen fighting here for days for a great principle. The only prin- 
ciple involved here, as far as I can see, is whether this war will 
be fought by men who want to fight or by men who do not want 
to fight. We all know that if the General Staff had left town the 
night war was declared there would be a million men under arms 
1) this country right now [applause], but that little band of will- 
ful men [laughter] has made it impossible up to date to array 
soldier in war. On November 1, 1861, six months after the 
Civil War began, Gen. Grant wrote that he had 20,000 well- 
drilled men as ready to go to battle as any men could be who 
had not already been under fire. As far as I can remember, his 
opinion on that subject is as good as that of any man who ever 
lived in America. But we have been told by the “ experts” that 
it will take us a year, under the theory they advance, to make 
uh army. 

The gentleman asks how long it takes to make a soldier. Any- 
hody that can not make a soldier, as far as he can be made with- 
out going into battle, in six months can not ever make a soldier, 
excepting those in special departments, of course. Any soldier 
who can not in six months learn all there is for the average sol- 
dier to learn, except what he learns under fire, will never learn 
the trade. I would rather have 30 days of drill and 30 days on 
the firing line—for that is where they make soldiers—than a year 
in a training camp, and so would anybody who has ever been 
to war. This amendment provides for 100,000 volunteers and the 
utilization of him whose blast upon the bugle horn is worth a 
thousand men. 

As a new Member I had not intended to speak to you now at 
all, and it is with considerable diffidence that I take the floor for 
this first speech in this Hall, simply because I felt I must array 
myself behind this old associate and comrade and a million men 
who could be in a camp in a month and ready to sail for Europe 
90 days thereafter. But, gentlemen, if you are going to have a 
war, why do you not go to war with the first men you can raise, 
the rear guard of a mighty column that extends from Concord to 
Santiago and San Fernando, If you are going to fight the enemy, 
why all this hullabaloo to be told that a year from now we will 
land somebody on the shores of Europe? McClellan had months 
and months and months of preparation, but he never licked any- 
body. It was the experience gained on the little battle fields of 
Mexico that made the chieftains of the great Civil War, not a 
course of study in some high school or years in a swivel chair in 
Washington. 

Who won that war? The man from Galena, who had been 
dismissed from the Regular Army of the United States and 
whose services were declined by the staff at Washington when 
he wrote them; the man from Galena, who had 20,000 men 
ready to fight in six months; the man who went to Fort Henry 
and Fort Donelson and Shiloh as fast as cars and boats and 
feet would take his troops there. They talk to us about these 
“experts.” France had an expert staff, England had an expert 
staff, Russia had an expert staff, Austria had an expert staff, 
Germany had an expert staff when this war began. Where are 
your experts now? All gone into the discard, succeeded by men 
who fought their way up on the firing: line since August, 1914. 
The gentleman from California who told us that the General 
Staff had fought in many battles and were great warriors, and 
found himself not sustained by the record, airily dismissed the 
proposition with the remark that Germany’s staff had not been 
under fire for 40 years. Neither have they been under fire for 
a year, because better men, practical men, have risen to take 
the place of those who gravitate to headquarters in the piping 
times of peace and have to be catapulted out in the dark days 
of war to make room for men who go out to fight, not to be 
“ experts,” to make place for men like Robertson, England’s 
ost useful officer, who rose from the ranks without a military 
education. 

_ Except Marcus Miller and Joe Wheeler, each of whom fought 
from sixty-one to sixty-five, practically no general officer who saw 
active and important service in the Spanish, Filipino, and Chinese 
Wars ever went to a military school. Miles, Shafter, Otis, 
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Whether that is official or not, if you keep every- | 
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Chaffee, McArthur, Lawton, Young, Wheaton, Wood, and Funston 
were all civilian soldiers, who centered the Army without military 
training, as raw volunteers. And that is why the General Stati 
wants no volunteers now that shall have opportunity to start on 
a level with them. And that is why the country should avail 
itself of the services of that vigorous and splendid soldier upon 
whose military career in Cuba the people placed the seal of 
their approval by making him Commander in Chief of the Ai 
of the United States. These alleged political officers have ne 
reason to fear to compare their records with thos 
chair warriors who decry their services. One hundred thousarn 
volunteers, such as this amendment provides for, would » 
the nucleus of a great army the rest the bill 
would set the pace for a million gallan: men who shall fo 
in the path they would so easily and so swiftly tread. 
prudence suggests that we first send to the battle tiel 
Europe seasoned, experienced, actual soldiers who have alread 
demonstrated in Cuba and the Philippines and Chin: 
pacity and willingness to serve their country on foreign field: 
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Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Mail. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. AUGUSTINE LONERGAN, 
OF CONNECTICUT, 


Ix toe House or Representatives, 


Friday, September 21, 1917. 

Mr. LONERGAN,. Mr. Speaker, on July 30, 1917, [T intr 
duced in the House of Representatives a bill providing “ that 
hereafter, under such rules and regulations as the Postmaster 
General may prescribe, duly certified first-class mail matter 0 
the soldiers, sailors, and marines in the service of the United 
States shall, during the existence of the present war, be for 
warded to their destination without payment of any postage 
whatever.” 

[ was prompted, in introducing this bill, by two motives: 
First, I thought that when a nation asks its citizenry to leave 


its accustomed paths of life and enter camps to be trained for 
the duties of war it should, in every way mitigate 
this sudden transition from peace to arms by arranging it so 
that the men called could at least keep up communication with 
those they hold most dear with as little difficulty as possible; 
and, second, when our allies had been so generous to their own 
troops as to extend to them the free use of the mail, and when 
even the Government of the Republic of France had granted 
the privilege of its mail gratis to American troops, it 
curred to me that we should not neglect to do for our men w! 
our brothers in arms had already in a generous way begun. 
Men who have been through the campaigns of war—and there 
are many such in this House—tell us that there is no 
welcome treat for a warrior on the battle field than to receive 
tidings from home, and it needs no imagination to picture the 
joy that to every household when the mailman brings 
a line to anxious relatives from the men called to the colors. 
Above the picturesque portals of the new Post Office Building 


possible, 


nM’. 


itt 
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rire 


comes 


in this city, are the legends which greet the new arrival and 
leave a happy sentiment in the minds of departing travelers, 
that a letter is a “ messenger of sympathy and love,” a “ servan 
of parted friends,” a “ consoler of the lonely,” the “ bond ef the 
scattered family,” the “ enlarger of the common life.’ [f a let 


ter is all this in peace, how much more in war? We owe it 
all justice, in all honor, in all sympathy, and in all patriotism, 
to extend to our boys in the service for the present emergenes 
the use of.the mail facilities of the Government, with no thought 
of financial return. The delays in writing home that such a 
plan would obviate, the inconvenience of seeking stamps in the 
field that it would eliminate, and the good feeling it would in- 
spire all around would do much to keep the morale of the troop 
consistent with the high ideals of the service. 

The function of only a simple letter, at times, may be 
glorious than the message of a king, and may bring to an appre 
hensive heart more joy than the visit of a monarch at the 
of his most humble subject. 

While the sentimental reasons for passing this bill at one 
suggest themselves, the measure has in it everything of the pra 


more 


tical. It will undoubtedly serve to increase the number of let 
ters the men will be likely to write home. And increasing the 
number of letters will mean that the American people will be 


kept continually informed. And the better informed the people, 
the more surely will they stand firm until the purposes for which 








988 


we fight are accomplished, until autocracy shall have learned 
to listen, until democracy shall have been made secure. 

The bill must not be allowed to die quietly in a pigeonhole. 
It is not enough that the soldiers and sailors be allowed to write 
home as in the time of the Civil War, marking their letters as 
“ Soldiers’ Mnil,” and having them paid for on delivery. It is 
not enough that this proposed measure, os was the ease with a 
similar mensure advocated during the Spanish-American War, 
when the Fifty-fifth Congress was in session, be discussed: and 
postponed, and discussed and poestpened again, until finally it 
is talked in a desultory fashion into oblivion. It should be 
enacted into law, and quickly. 

Our allies have not been backward in granting similar privi- 
leges to their enlisted men. M. Jusserand, the French am- 
baussador, informs me under date of August 3, 1917, that “* In 
accordance with a law of April 27 and a decree of May 7, 1916, 
the families, members of which are at the front, and who 
receive the usual grant, owing to their being in want, are al- 
lowed to send, once a month, to each of their relatives at the 
army, a registered parcel of 1 kilogram, the conveying of which 


is free, 


‘in accordance with the law of June 28 and of the decree of 
June 24, 1916, all mobilized men of France have the right, 
during the months of June and of November, to send, free of 


cost, a parcel of 1 kilogram containing linen and underclothing, 
to their family or to a correspondent of theirs. 

* Furthermore,” M, Jusserand adds, “a deeree of August 3, 
1914, prescribes that ordinary letters coming from or destined 
for soldiers or sailors duly mobilized are forwarded free by 
the post. Money orders meant for the same or sent by them, 
the value of which is not above 50 frances, are drawn up free 
of eost.” 

Furthermore, Seeretary of State Lansing, under date of Au- 
gust 12, 1917, announeed that “the minister of finance au- 
thorizes the entry without payment of duties of pareels sent 
from foreign countries by private persons to soldiers of the 
American Expeditionary Corps. No other examination will be 
required than an identification of the parcel and the transmis- 
sion to the destination as marked. The same facilities are ex- 
tended to shipments made to wounded soldiers under medical 
attendance in hospitals; they include tobacco, cigars, cigarettes, 
playing cards, and beverages. Those invoices are exempt from 
customs duties, statistic dues, and, if any, internal+revenue 
taxes, It need not be said that the decision applies to ship- 
ments made by the Y¥. M. C. A.” 

As to Great Britain, I am advised under date of August 4, 
1917, by Sir Ceeil Arthur Spring-Rice, the British ambassador, 
that in his country “the mails are free to men serving in the 
syvitish forees in the case of letters addressed to the United 
Kingdom, but letters from the front to foreign countries musi 
be stamped.” 

In Russia, I am told by Mr.. Eugene Omeltchenko, of the 
Russian extraordinary mission— 

Letters sent to the active army and received from the active army in 
the regular manner—-that is, net. registered—may he sent free of post- 
age. The region of the active army. is understood to be a belt about a 
hundred miles from the battle line, The mail of soldiers in this region 
may be sent free. The mail frem war ships is alse allowed to go free 
of all postage duties, 

Italy has not been lacking in generosity. Count V. Maechi 
di Cellere, the Italian ambassador, advises me that in the be- 
ginning all correspondence—letters and postcards—of the officers 
and men were forwarded free; but later, owing to the burden 
on the Government, it was neeessary to charge for ecorrespond- 
ence between the men themselves. This measure, he adds, 
which relieved the mail somewhat in the war zones; was: taken 
because it was the purpose of the regulations to provide for free 
postage between soldiers and their families rather than between 
soldiers and their acquaintances. Later, when the Italian lines 
Were so advanced that mail had to be taken from the terminals 
of railroads and carried by moter car, cars, pack animals, or 
even by aeroplanes, free mail had to be further reduced, in 
order to meet the new circumstances. Then it was arranged 
that soldiers could send one card q day free of charge to their 
families, But throughout all the changes made neeessary by 
new military aetivities the basic plan has remained the same, 
namely, that seldiers and sailors should be allowed to commu- 
nieate with their folks, without cost te themselves, 

The proposition has found a ready supporter in the press of the 
country. The Boston Pest, one of the most influential Democratic 
newspapers in New England, has come out strongly in favor of it; 
and the New York Herald, as Republican as the Pest is Demo 
cratie, has ardently advocated the bill after I intredueced it, 
The New Yerk World and: the New Yerk Sum praise it, as do 
practically all the aggressive dailies in smaller communities: 
Threugh the press the plans suggested in the bill have found 
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their way into the training camps already busy with war prey 
rations, and the response of the soldiers in favor of this reco. 
tion of their merit bas been at once spontaneous and compe! |in 

With all these facts in suppert of the bill, gentlemen 0: 
House, with its passage practically demanded of us by that «i: 
vetion and respect we owe our troops, with the example o; 
our allies pointing the way, it seems to me only just and ey 
able that we take steps immediately to enact the resolutio: 
law. 





The World War. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


JOHN FACOB ROGERS 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
IN rue Hevse or Represenratives, 
£917. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me \o « 
tend my remarks in the Recorp I desire to print an adires 
made by the gentieman from New York [Mr. Parr] before thy 
Pomona Grange, of Orange County, N. Y., on September ° 
the causes: of our advent into the world war. I think () s 
one of the best statements yet made upon the subjeet an 
it should be conveniently available to the largest possible 
of readers. 

Mr. Prat said: 

“Ladies and gentlemen of the Pomona Grange, I am 
than glad of the opportunity to talk te you on a subj 
which we are all so vitally interested, as the question, ° \\ 
are we at war?’ or, as your program puts it, “What are 
war for?’ Having been in Washington, and to some ext: 
participant in the stirring events thit lave followed each «oi \y 
so rapidly in reeent months, as well as in some of the anxix 
efforts that preceded our entry into the great war during 
last three years, T perhaps feel a more intense interest an 
sponsibility than many other people who have not had 
the same opportunities te know what was happening, and 
our country was being inevitably drawn against its will 
the terrible maelstrom. 

“Tt is dangerous to make sweeping generalizations, 
may be that some of the earlier wars of history, in pro}. 
to the then population of the known world and to its 
and’ resourees, were almost as great as this in which 
involved, but it seems not an exaggeration to say that thi- 
is the most stupendous happening of which there is any record 
Almest every natien the werld around is involved in | 
the few that have not been formally drawn in «are prof 
affected by it. No one can say with any approach to cer! 
what far-reaching results it may have. 

“Why are we in it? The Secretary of the Interior. U 
Franklin K. Lane, said a few days ago that it is becaus 
could. net keep out, and I think he is right about it. Let 
say now that I have no criticism of the President or of lis : 
visors for being in the war. Rather my criticism, if | 
to make any, would be that we should have begun to tak: 
part. long ago. I have felt, almost from the moment that 
mighty military engine of the Imperial German Governmeit 
gan to roll over helpless Belgium. and over northern Ir 
that if it were not soon checked, if the war were to lus 
years instead of months, the chances were that we shoul 
drawn in just as we were drawn into the last great Euro) 
war, in the days of Napoleon, and it seemed clear to me 
we should prepare ourselves and not make the tremencois 
and costly mistakes we made then—mistakes which resu'' 
in having the war fought on our own territory, in the buries 
of cur National Capitol, and in the defeat of our Jand force: 
in nearly every battle. I was one of 37 Members of the Ii 
of Representatives who tried to start the preparedness 1) 
ment in the fall of 1914, and’ I can not refrain from saying 
that if we could have succeeded then our country would |): 
saved millions and perhaps billions of dollars, and might 
sibly have kept out of war. As one looks back upon tlic 
folding drama of the autumn of 1914 it is easy to see that | 
there was our only chance to keep out of war. We should |: 
begun to make ourselves so strong then that the German \' 
lords, who can understand no other argument than force, Wo! 
have known without ifs or ands that we meant exactly Ww! 
we said in February, 1915, when we declared that we wou’: 
hold them te “a strict aeceuntability ” if they destroyed Ame: 
icam ships or killed American citizens: FE de net say that sic 
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4 course would certainly have kept us out of war, but I do say 
at it was our only chance to keep out. 
“We are in the war partly because the German war lords 
tid not think we would fight and did not think we could fight 
we wanted to. They thought they had us so sewed up with 
cificism, so involved with Mexico, and so filled with pro- 


German and anti-English propagandists that the President 
could not get a majority in Congress for a declaration of war, 


| that we could not raise an army if we should declare war. 
Gerard, who was our ambassador in Germany until 
broke off diplomatic relations with the Kaiser last 
tells us that the German rulers actually also thought that the 
German reservists in this country 
to rise up and cause civil war. Mr. Gerard says in his story 
of his experiences in Germany that Herr Zimmermann, of the 
German foreign office, banged the table with his fist when they 








re discussing the dastardly murder of Americans on the Lusi- | 


tania, and declared that the United States did not dare do any- 
thing to Germany, because there were 500,000 German reservists 
this country. Mr. Gerard says that he retorted that there 


were also 501,000 lamp-posts in this country and that we some- 
times made use of lamp-posts when people in our country cre- 
ated disturbances, as convenient places on which to hang them. 
Probably such a Yankee boast did not impress Zimmerman very 
much, and he continued to think it safe to heap any indignity 
upon Americans and to take as many American lives as might 
happen to get in the way of the German policy of frightfulness. 
Our late ambassador says that he fully expected to be called 
home at the time of the sinking of the Lusifania, but he was not. 
We continued to write notes, and waited two years before we 
were willing to admit that “a state of war existed,” and with- 
out doing any very considerable amount of preparing in the 
Ineuntime, 

“Why are we at war? Why did not we go to war a year or 
wo years ago? Why did we wait until 226 American citizens 
itd lost their lives? Why should we have considered Germany’s 
ledges any better then, after the demonstration in Belgium 
iit the war lords considered treaties ‘scraps of paper’ and 
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after all the agreements for civilized warfare promulgated at | 


What are we 
What do you attack a rattlesnake or a mad dog 
How ean any nation, no matter how peacefully inclined, 
continue at peace with a nation that makes war its principal 
business, that piles up enormous guns in secret, and trains its 
whole male population and all its industries with the sole pur- 
pose of springing at the throats of its neighbors at some moment 
when they are most defenseless and unsuspecting?—a nation 
that teaches 
the doctrine that might makes right and that the strong should 
push the weak off the earth. 

‘It now seems that England and France and Belgium, yes, 
and the United States, were blind in 1914, when they could 
not see that the Kaiser and his war lords were about 
their long-planned conquest of Europe. The Kaiser's 
had been rattled so often that Europe seems finally to 


The Hague had been torn up, than we do now? 
at war for? 
for? 


have 


eome to the belief that Wilhelm was simply amusing himself. | 


The Belgians and the French knew that so-called ‘strategic 
railroads,’ railroads that had no other purpose than the trans- 
portation of soldiers, guns, and war materials, had been built 
up to and along the borders of Luxemburg and Belgium, but 


the French did not seem to think the Germans meant anything | 


by it and made no effort to strengthen the fortifications on their 
own Belgian frontier. 


had seeretly forged monster guns that would so quickly pound | 


the Belgian and other forts to pieces. 
“There is abundant and constantly accumulating evidence 


that the Kaiser and the Imperial German general staff had | 


decided to start their war of conquest in the summer of 1914, 


long before there was any pretext for starting it, and some | 


(lay we may expect to see them admit it, just as Bismarek in 
his memoirs admitted that he deliberately started the Franco- 
Prussian War in 1870 by falsifying a telegram. An interesting 
bit of evidence comes from Dr. Henry Van Dyke, formerly pastor 
of the Brick Presbyterian Church, in New York City, who was 
our ambassador to Holland before the outbreak of the war and 
for some time afterwards. He is just now telling some of his 
experiences in a series of articles in Scribner’s Magazine. Dr. 
Van Dyke, as some of you doubtless know, is a great fisherman, 
nud is the author of several delightful books on fishing, such 
as ‘Fisherman’s Luck,’ and ‘Little Rivers,’ and he evidently 
made the best of any opportunities that came his way to go 
trout fishing in Europe. He tells us in the September Scrib- 
ner’s that early in June, 1914, he went on a fishing trip just 
over the German boundary, on the edge of the little Grand Duchy 
of Luxemburg. A strategic railroad crossed and ran along 


the little mountain stream they were fishing, and he noticed all 


we | 


February, | 


would be powerful enough | 


var in its philosophies, that unblushingly defends | 





| quences might 
to begin | | 


saber | 


Nor did they know that the Germans | 
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that day that trainload after trainload of German so 
were going by. He learned that they were goine to Tri 
town close to the boundary of Luxemburg, and hen, aft 
the day’s fishing was finished, he and his com is passed 
through Trier, he found the place crowded with tr D ind 
piled with immense quantities of munitions and war mat 

He tells us that he went back to Holland. musing « } ! 
had seen and wondering what it meant It certa 

like war, but how could Germany begin a war without I Y 


as a shadow of a pretext, he said to himself. TT) 





in June, and the murder of the Austrian Crown Pri 
Sarajevo, did not take place until the 28th. The plans we 
all made, and even the disposition of troops and the accumula 
tion of supplies, before there was any pretext for disturbi: 
the peace of Europe. <A pretext could doubtless be fo 

|} Some way, if nothing convenient offered itself. The tir 

the staging of the great catastrophe was apparently fixed 
the completion of the enlargement of the Kiel Canal, wl 

early in June. Before that time the Germans could not ¢g 
their big dreadnaughts through the canal, so as to use them 
either in the North Sea or in the Baltic. When finished. if 


France and England looked weak enough or otherwise occupier 
enough, the torch was to be lighted, and was lighted. 

“ Now, what are you going to do with a nation like that—wi 
an autocratic military government, a nation that makes wur its 
chief business, that regards the most solemn treaties as ‘ serar 
nation that has planning for more than a 
generation to dominate the world, a nation that wages war for 


prone, like the old robber barons of the 


of paper,’ a been 


Middle Ages, or the 











Barbary pirates, whose nefarious trade our own country broke 
up after a war earried on for several years? Bear in mind that 
| Germany, or perhaps I should say Prussia, has actually mad 
money as well as territory out of her late wars, as well as out 
of many of her earlier wars, and bear in mind also that she yn 
them after careful preparation and by secretly accumul 1 
superior weapons and springing on her neighbors when she 
thought they were weakest. German soldiers are not super 
| to the soldiers of other countries. There is some reason to thi 
that they are not the equals of French or of British soldiers o 
equal training: but give them guns that outrange the Freneh or 
the British guns and they ean win The Prussians won t 
Seven Weeks’ War in 1866 by being armed with breech-loading 
rifles, while the Austrians had muzzle loaders, and they won 
the Franco-Prussian War chiefly by springing at France while 
the French Army was only half armed with breechloaders l 
had not yet learned how to use what it had. In like manner t! 
Germans thought they had this war won at the start by spring 
jing at France and Belgium with their big howitzers, the 42 
| centimeter guns, and other monsters of destruction, and they 
did ¢ so mighty close to winning in the first month that 
isn’t sant to unplate when you think what the cons 

ht 1 It’s simply the old thue’s game of 





ickles against a 





fighting with br man with bare fists, a1 

the German war lords glory in it, brag about it. and their college 

professors weve philosophies around it with brazen shameless- 

ness Is there anything you can do wit! such a nation except 

to make it understand by means of the only argument 

rulers can understand, the argument of superior f that 

war doesn’t pay, that the world will no longer toler 

ods or its constant threats, and will not lef it reap a be 

from this war, but will, on the other hand, make it pa 

at least some of the terrible devastation ifs armies have wrou 
‘Oecasionally I hear somebody say that this is a rich 

war or a munition maker’s war. ‘That t of t 

much encouraged by the German propagat ts and ( 

really had some following, | ips still has a little 

tions of the country. A few minutes of reflectio 

|} enough to convince any intelligent person that it is utterly ab- 

surd. Rich men as 4 rule are very much like the rest of 

it seems strange to me that some people are always trying to 

impute motives to them that are different from the mot 

that move the rest of us. They are just as patriotic as an 


Their 


service, and ma we 


us, possibly as a class even 


erally already in military or 


more so, 


naval 


sons are Vv 


men above military age are giving their services to the Goy 
ment free in various lines of necessary work. War to t 


means high taxes, much higher than the rest of us pas 

possible reason could they have as a for 

Certainly not any. They have desired, like most of 

us, to see our great country uphold the right, te see A! 

citizens protected wherever they may lawfully | to s 

democracy upheld and autecracy and militarism p 

the end that we may enjoy permanent peace 
“But what of the munition makers and all 

profit from manufacturing war supplies? a j 

saying, What of the farmers? War makes high prices for every- 


class 


tho { 
the o 


nigh 
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thing the farmer sells, and a great many farmers, particularly 
the wheat and corn growers, have made a good deal of money 
from the present war in spite of the increased prices of many 
things they buy. Have the farmers been responsible for the 
war? I think you would answer almost unanimously, ‘No.’ The 
farmers will make no more any way out of our entry into the 
war than they would have made if we had stayed out, and the 
inunition makers will make a good deal less. The munition 
inakers, the iron and coal miners, the shoemakers, and many 
others have been making big profits out of their sales to the 
allies, and without much extra taxation. Our entry into the 
war is going to cut down their profits and increase very greatly 
their taxes. Surely it wasn’t to their interest to get us into war. 

“But perhaps somebody may say, Why should we be in the 
war? Why should not England and France and Russia and 
Italy finish the business which, after all, most concerns them? 
Well, in the first place, we, as a great Nation, could not con- 
tinually permit our citizens to be murdered while going about 
their business by way of the sea, to use a phrase of the Presi- 
dent’s, any more than we can allow our people continually to 
be murdered while attending to their business on land. We had 





to do something to stop it, just as we have to stop a band of | 


murderers who may come through one of our peaceful com- 
munities, even if some lives are lost in the stopping. Again, 
the United States of America, as one the greatest of nations, 
was bound to do something toward upholding internationezi 
law; otherwise there wouldn't be any international law if the 
lawless nation should triumph. To that extent our duties are 
those of a policeman. But there are even larger and more vital 
reasons. The President has said that ‘the world must be made 
safe for democracy,’ that we fight ‘for the ultimate peace of the 
world and for the liberation of its peoples.’ That is all true 
and most nobly said, but we are fighting primarily for our own 
safety and peace. We could not stand idly by and see England 
and France crushed and Germany triumphant, because we know 
that just as sure as the sun will rise to-morrow morning our 
turn would come next. We are fighting now with most of the 
world, and all of the self-governing part of it, either on our 
side or approving our course, instead of running the fearful 
risk of having to fight later and alone. England and France 
were fighting our battles before we entered the war, and we have 
rather tardily recognized the fact that it is up to us, as the 
greatest of self-governing peoples, to take our share of the tre- 
mendous burden which they have borne so long and so nobly. 

“T might say the same thing of Italy, which has just made 
such a notable advance, and of poor, disorganized Russia, which 
has met such enormous losses. It is a war between two dia- 
metrically opposite ideas of government and of right and wrong— 
ideas just as opposite as freedom and slavery or of union and 
disunion. The two ideas can not exist side by side in peace 
any more than the United States could permanently endure half 
slave and half free. That is why we are at war; and our brave 
boys are fighting just as truly for freedom now as did our great- 
grandfathers who fought in the Revolution or our fathers who 
did their bit in the great Civil War. The issues to be decided by 
the outcome of this war are as great as in any war in which the 
United States has ever been engaged, and perhaps infinitely 
ezreater. 

“ Let me add in closing that, now that we are at war, we are 
not going at it half-heartedly or by any halfway measures. 
We were not prepared as we should have been when war was 
declared on the Sth of April last, but we had made a fairly 
zood beginning at preparation, and we have started the war 
with a better military policy than we have ever started any other 
war in our history. We have prepared to raise an army of 
inillions if they shall be needed, and we are going ahead just 
as if we might be called upon to take the whole burden upon 
ourselves. We are taking hold of the tremendous business of 
war in the midst of wonderful prosperity, and, in spite of the 
noise made by a few propagandists, with a people united as 
they never have been before in any one of our great wars. I 
feel like pausing right here to pay a few words of tribute to 
the splendid patriotism of the great mass of our German- 
American fellow citizens. With wonderfully few exceptions they 
are standing firmly by the country of their adoption, though it 
is costing them many a heartburn. Do you know that Ambas- 
sador Gerard has said that not a single German-American 
throughout the war had gone to Germany to enlist in the Ger- 
man Army, while thousands of them have voluntarily enlisted 
in our Army and a good many in the Canadian Army? 

“We are going at this war, I repeat, as a united Nation, 
whole-heartedly, determined to stick to it until we accomplish 
the great purposes for which we ere fighting, and willing to make 
any sacrifices necessary to that end. That is the way of the 


American people once they have made up their minds, and that 
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is the spirit for which the American flag, the glorious Stars 
Stripes, stands. We are sending our sons and our brothers 
to the front. Let us give them every encouragement. Let 

give them every possible support, to the end that the war 1): , 
be brought to a close as quickly as possible, and to the end th). 
there shall be no more wars in our time or in their time.” 


and 





War Letters. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAN V. STEPHENS, 


OF NEBRASKA, 
IN tur Hovsr or Representatives, 
Friday, September 21, 1917. 


Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
sert in the Recorp some correspondence with a few of my co: 
stituents bearing on the subject of the great war. These lett: 
touch upon many phases of the subject and wil! answer iar 
questions in the minds of those who have not had the op 
tunity to make a first-hand investigation for themselves. 

[ Telegram. ] 
————,, NEBR., August 10, 191. 
Congressman DAn VY. STEPHENS, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Do all in your power to bring about peace before our boys are sent 
France, 

(Signed) 


B Bb. B. 


CONGRESSMAN STEPHENS’S REPLY. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., August 11, 19 
Mr. S. B. B., ———, Nebr. 

My Dear Mr. B.: In reply to your telegram urging me to do l 
can to bring about peace with Germany before our boys are sent | 
France, will say that, in my judgment, it is more important that () 
objects of the war be secured before a peace is patched up than it is to 
keep our boys from going to France—a peace that merely means a truc 
until the nations get a chance to recuperate their losses is not worth 
having. It would be stupid, criminal in fact, because it would mean 
that the human sacrifices that have so far been made would count fv: 
naught. It would mean that as soon as another generation of meu 
were ready to fill the ranks of those who have been sacrificed to 1! 
ambitious war lords of Germany the mad struggle for world domination 
would all begin over again. War is brute force, the method used by th: 
beasts to settle their controversies. It is as repugnant to me as to an: 
mortal man, but the civilization of the world has been attacked by ¢! 
war lords of Germany with brute force. They have refused the met! 
of arbitration of civilized men. They preferred to conquer the w 
with tooth and claw. They have ravaged the greater part of Euro): 
as eruel and barbarous a fashion as did the Huns and Vandals a t! 
sand years ago, They have destroyed the monuments, art galleries, 
libraries that the civilization of Europe has been thousands of years | 
ducing. They know no law but that of force. ——e will respond to no 
sentiment of brotherly love, to no apes but the club. 

You will recall last fall, when I was in‘the district supporting the 
doctrines of peace, we were opposed by two classes of men—those ) 
wanted us to make war on Mexico and those who declared we should 
join the allies at once. At that time Germany had made and broken 
many promises to us to refrain from her submarine piracy, but \ 
cused her on the ground that she did not understand how serious we 


were. Her last promise led us to hope we would be able to remain at 
peace. For the sake of peace we were willing to accept the many hu! 
ating sacrifices and insults which the war lords of Germany had forced 
upon us. But Germany again broke her word and began her ruth: 


and piratical warfare with her submarines, sinking of our ships wil! 
warning, and drowning our innocent passengers and sailors, There \ 
nothing left for us to do but defend ourselves from these brutal at! 

We were bound to strike back, and we are striking so effectual!) 
the big bully (German Government) wants to quit and talk peace. 

It reminds me of a backwoodsman living in my home county wii!) 
was a boy. He had fought with his fists and defeated every man in | 
county who would fight him. One peaceful sort of a chap, overs 
and kindly disposed, had been regularly licked by the bully every | 
they met when conditions for a fight were favorable. It got to J 
habit. However, the worm turned one day, and the pacifist drove | 
a blow which, in connection with a slip of the bully’s*foot, laid him 
with the pacifist on top ready to trim him up in a first-class man 
The bully saw his predicament, and while he spluttered and struc 
to defend himself he argued with the pacifist thus: “Say, Jim,’ he > 
“We've allus been good friends. Its a shame for us to fight this \ 
Besides, you ought’n to take advantage of me. My foot slipped. I: 
quit and call it square.” The pacifist, Jim, thought that was a sen 
thing to do, so he got up and iet Bill, the bully, get to his fect 
helped him up. Whereupon Bill brushed his clothes a bit, wiped 
blood from his nose, looked Jim over, and said, ‘Now, my man. | 

oin’ to thrash you within an inch of your life,” and he proceeded t: 
t, and he did it very effectively. Jim saw what a fool he had | 
not to subdue the bully completely while he had him down instea: 
listening to his fair words. It took him a long time to put himse!! 
a position of defense that would permit him to live in oe in that b. 
woods community, where the power of the fist was the main arbite! 
the relations of men, ay 

That is a simple story of the actions of two men that parallel 
relations between the United States and Germany at ee Germa 
is the world bully, strutting around with a chip on her shoulder. ° 
knows no rule of conduct save that which is dictated by the mailed Ost. 
She is not down yet, but her foot has slipped and a few more — 
directed blows will put her on her back ready to be properly mast = 
She knows this, too, because she is a.good fighter. Her teeth and claw* 
are sharp. So what does she do? She cries for a breathing spell under 
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tania in etal ais 
the pretense of talking peace. — She wants a chance to regain her bal- 
ance so she can thrust her mailed fist into our face with telling force. 
She is so cunning she fools even you with her peace proposals, and 
many others among our citizens. Let her once get to her feet, and in 
the light of her past experience the war would become a mad fury in 
its world-wide spread. The few boys you want to keep from going to 
France would be only a drop in the bucket to the vast numbers of 
men who would have to take places in the army of liberation to fight 
these war lords on our own shores, or in Mexico, or Canada. 

Peace talk, until militarism, under the control of a few ambitious 
men, is crushed and the world made safe for free peoples, can lead only 
to misery and suffering. Disarmament and a world policeman should 
pe the result of this war, and to talk peace until some tangible results 
are obtained would mean a truce that would precede another world 
war of tremendous maguitude. 

It is a great advantage to us, from a strategical point of view, to 
join the allies in France with cur forces, The man who says he is will- 
ing to fight al) invaders but unwilling to go to Europe to meet the in- 
vader before he has a chance to strike us unawares on our own shores 
either does not understand the situation or is simply using a flimsy 
excuse for not wanting to help his country’s cause at all. The situa- 
tion is such that we can not afford to permit the allies to be defeated, 
leaving us to meet Germany all alone, with the whole of Europe, in- 
cluding England, under her control. That would be extreme stupidity. 

I hope this plain statement of the case will not offend you. All I 
have said is wholly impersonal, and said only because I want to help 
you and the cause of our country. 
* With best wishes to you, I am, 

Yours, very truly, Dan V. STEPHENS, M. C. 


SOME ATROCITIES OF THE WAR LORDS. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 2, 1917. 
Mr. -—-———-, 
, Nebr. 

My Dear Mr. Brown (fictitious name): I am in receipt of your kind 
favor of the 25th ultimo recommending me to support a resolution 
calling for a definite statement of our aims in the war. I am glad you 
called my attention to this desire on your part, because it affords me 
an opportunity to tell you that this whole propaganda demanding 
that this Government state its war aims originates in Germany or 
among German sympathizers here or elsewhere. Their aim is to split 
the allies by drawing them into a controversy over the terms of peace 
before German militarism is destroyed. The facts are there should be 
no question in anybody's mind about the general aims of this Govern- 
ment in this war. They have been reiterated over and over again by 
declarations of Congress and by the President. We are merely defend 
ing ourselves, primarily, in a war made upon us by a war-mad gov- 
ernment that has committed every crime known to the most barbarous 
people on earth, but indirectly we are fighting for the cause of liberty, 
peace, and disarmament the whole world over. 

The crimes against Belgium are beyond words to describe. Just to 
give you an idea of what the German war lords are doing, one of the 
members of the Belgian commission who is here in Washington told 
us of a case of a Belgian woman who had nine children. This was a 
case with which he was personally familiar. The German officer in 
command of that section where the woman lived deported her husband 
to Germany to work. The woman went to the German officer and up- 
braided him for leaving herself and nine children helpless to starve. 
Whereupon the officer called a soldier and in the mother’s presence 
ordered five of the children shot, and the order was executed. Then, 
— to the mother, he told her she could go home and support the 
other four if nine were too many. That constitutes German efficiency 
as exemplified by_ the war lords. If there are too many children to 
feed, kill them. Some people drown the surplus litters of kittens and 
puppies for the same reason. That principle is involved in a part of 
German war lord kultur. The record shows beyond question that 
literally hundreds of Belgian children have had their hands cut off, and 
women their breasts cut off, by the German soldiers that invaded their 
country, the object being to terrorize the people into abject submission. 
These crimes can no longer be disputed, because the evidence is avail- 
able and open to all who come in touch with the situation. Not only 
do the living Belgians show the result of this brutal barbarism, but 
thousands of innocent men, women, and children not engaged in war 
were killed right and left as the army proceeded. Sometimes whole 
villages of two or three hundred people would be literally massacred 
in the most barbarous manner. I do not believe for a moment that the 
German people approve of these acts of barbarism. It is the natural 
outgrowth of militarism uncontrolled. 

No; there is no doubt as to what this Nation is fighting for in the 
minds of anybody here. We are joining with the allies to defend our- 
selves from a brutal attack and to crush a demon war-mad oligarchy 
that has started out to subdue the world before it has overcome the 
allies and pounced upon us, compelling us to defend ourselves on our 
own shores. Just picture for a moment the German Army passing 
through this country as it passed through Belgium. When a man can 
draw that picture in his own mind he quickly realizes that the United 
States never entered into a more justifiable war than this one. It is a 
war for civilization and humanity. While defending ourselves from 
a brutal assault upon our citizens and commerce, we purpose to serve 
notice on the world that such brutality as was practiced by the German 
Government against an innocent people can not go unpunished and that 
the rights of nations to live their own lives in peace and safety shall be 
made secure. The German Government has already been indicted by 
the civilized world. She is now being tried before the court of civiliza- 
tion and is certain to be convicted of more crimes than the annals of 
history record against any other Government. 

I am giving you these facts because I know how difficult it is, situ- 
ated as you are, to get the facts that lie at the root of this question. 
There is no doubt but that many people are being constantly misled by 
the friends of German} who are operating throughout this country, 

With kind regards to you, I am, 

Your friend, 





Dan V. SterpnHens, M. C 


ANSWDHRING GERMAN ARGUMENTS. 
» NeEBR., July 28, 1917. 
Congressman Dan V. STEPHENS, 
Washington, D. C.: 
We, the peopis of ihe United States, demand a definite statement on 
the part of our Government as to what its aims are in the present war 
and on what terms our Government will make peace. Us citizens of the 
United States have a right to know. (Signed) oo Us. We 





Ot 





WaAsnitn N, D. C., August 2, 1917. 
Mr. ——-—, 
— . Nebr. 

My Dear Me. W.: I am in receipt of your telegram in which vou 
demand that the Government state what its war a in our pres- 
ent war with Germany. You have no doubt lost sight of the fact that 
Germany is making war upon us by destroying our ships and killing 
our citizens at every opportunity. Primarily our war aims are to 
defend ourselves from a brutal attack We warned Germany many 
times what would happen if she continued to ruthlessly sink our ships 
and drown our citizens, She promised time and again that she would 
desist from her piratical course, and has as often broken her pron 
In fact the military government that is in control of Germany has lied 
to us to such an extent that its word can no longer be taken for any 
thing. The spirit of this military crowd that now dominates Germany 
is such that there is no possibility of living in peace with it so long as 
it controls a mighty military machine which is capable of being driven 
into the heart of any nation that is within striking distance. 

The aims of this Government have been clearly set forth by the 
President and by declaration of Congress. However, the conviction 


is growing upon this Government and upon the people that there 
be no peace with Germany until the spirit of militarism that thre: 
the peace and welfare of the world is crushed and all of the nations 
that she has trampled under foot are restored to their independen 

To make peace with Germany now, while her iron heel rests upon the 


necks of half a dozen nations or more, would be the height of folly, 
because such a peace would last only long enough for the military 
crowd to recuperate itself. This would be made easy for them, be 


cause they could point with pride to the success of German arms as 
proof of the advantage of great military preparation for future wars. 
Such a peace would rivet the chains of militarism on the necks of the 
German people for another generation and then the mad struggle would 
begin again. The sort of peace that will be worth while to the world 
will be one that comes through the destruction of militarism in Ger- 
many, thus proving to the people that it is of no avail to burden them- 
selves with the enormous cost of maintaining a professional war ma- 
chine when the citizen soldiers of other lands are capable of destroying 
it. Let us teach the world as a result of this war that armies are of 
no avail against truth and righteousness. 
Let us fight until we can agree to 
the people of the world free. That, in 
become the aim of this Nation. 


forever and set 


uitimat 


disarmament 
my judgment, w 


I am very glad, indeed, that you called my attention to your views 
on this subject, and I sincerely hope that after further consideration 
you will agree with the situation as I have outlined it. With kind 


regards to you, I am, 


Your friend, Dan V. Steruens, M. C. 


ANSWER 
WASHINGTON, D. 


TO GERMAN PRETENSES 
C., August 15, 117. 


SECOND LETTER TO MR. W. IN 





Mr. —, 
———., Nebr. 
My Dear Mr. W.: I am in receipt of your kind favor of the 13th 
outlining your views on the Government's attitude in this war I noti 


that your arguments follow closely those of the German Government 
prior to the breaking out of the war with the United States. I wiit 
only take time to say in answer to these arguments that in the first 
place they are absolutely wrong in practically every particular. The 
whole trouble with the German Government is that it is founded on 
force and error. It started a war that it had planned for 40 or 50 
years, and then when it got into a corner where it couldn't buy mu- 
nitions from us it wanted us to join it, in effect, by refusing to sell 
munitions to the allies. I don’t know of any argument quite so un- 
neutral as this one was unless it be its running mate, the argument 
that the war would have been over in short order if we had refused to 
sell munitions to the allies. 

In other words, the German claim was if we had joined the German 
Government, in effect, after the allies had cornered it up so that it 
couldn’t buy from the outside world by refusing to sell to the allies, Ger 
many could win the war in a walk. We couldn’t have done anything 
more unneutral than that, and by doing so we would have won the 
contempt of mankind. 1 ; 

I opposed an embargo on arms and ammunition myself because it was 
fundamentally wrong and not in accord with international law, which 
Germany had helped to make. Germany’s presentation of international! 
law, as outlined in your letter and which has been played up by the 
German-American press, is not in accord with either law or humanity. 
3ut it is too late now to talk about the violation of law by any of the 
belligerents prior to the breaking out of this war. We are now in wat 
with Germany, and it is a war waged primarily to protect the lives of 
our citizens and their property. The question, then, is whether you 

ropose to defend your own country or whether you expect to defend the 
<aiser and the war 'ords. That is the only thing involved in this n 
troversy. We have got either to stand for America or for the Kai 
If the Kaiser had enough friends in America who feel, apparently, as you 
do, he could win this war and extend his rule over us. I am certain 
you do not want this, nor any other German-American citizen, yet if 
we all acted like you do that is exactly what would happen to us 

Now, referring to the peace offering of Germany. The German Gov- 
ernment has never offered any such peace as you suggest and has no 
intention whatever of offering any such proposal until it is compelled to 
do so by force of arms. It is another trick to deceive us. It has not 
offered to surrender Belgium, Serbia, or any of the conquered territory. 
It no doubt would be glad to give back some of this territory even now 
to get peace, because it would still leave the war lords in the saddle with 
their heels on the necks of the German people. But it has made no such 
proposals and we never could accept them if it did make them unle 
there was coupled with such a proposition the question of disarmament 
and the control by the people of Germany of their own Government ) 
that useless wars in the future would be impossible. The Kaiser anil 
the war lords of Germany can not be trusted with the power that the; 
wield. Until this power is placed in the hands of the German people a 
world peace is impossible and would be useless, because it would last on!) 
long enough for the rebuilding of the armaments of al! nations how 
at war. 

You allege that the President of the United States has more power 
than the Kaiser. In the first place, the statement is not true by any 
means. ‘The power the President uses belongs to the people. The Presi 
dent of the United States uses enormous power, but it is all limited by 
the Constitution and by the laws of the land, ard this power can always 
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be taken away from the President by the people or their representatives 
at any time when he misuses it. The people of this country can con- 
struct a great war machine, greater even than that of Germany, but this 
war machine is in the hands of the people to be used as they direct. 
They chose the policy that created the war machine and can alter it 
at will. 

On the other hand, however, the Kaiser's power 
jie claims to receive his power direct from God. The German Con- 
gress is absolutely unable to direct the Kaiser and the war lords of 
Germany. ‘The German Senate—the Bundesrath—for example, is com- 
posed of the appointees of the princes of the various States of Ger- 
many, and all laws must originate with them. And, of course, they 
are a part and parcel of the Kaiser's ruling family. The House of 
tepresentatives—the Reichstag—has no power whatever over the Kaiser. 
Ile rules a lifetime, and no one can take away from him one jot or 
tittle of the power he wields except by revolution. When he and his 
war lords decided to run the war machine over Belgium and through the 
heart of France, the people of Germany were utterly helpless to pre- 
vent it had they wanted to do so. The only limit placed upon the 
Kaiser and his war lords is that of their own ambitions, and their am- 
bitions are literally world-wide. Von ‘Tirpitz, one of the war lords, 
mede @ statement, so our Ambassador Gerard said, that the intention 
of the Germans was to starve out England and take possession of her 
fleet and then join it to the German fleet and sail for America and 
collect a war tribute from us sufficient to pay the cost of the war or 
batter down our coast cities. There is no doubt about the intention of 
these war lords io turn to us the moment they had conquered France 
and England. World domination was and is their goal. The Kaiser 
himself told our ambassador when we were protesting against the sink- 
ing of the Susser and other ships that America had better watch out, 
for when this war was ovee Germany wasn’t going to stand any more 
foolishness. It became perfectly clear to our ambassador stationed at 
Berlin that Germany intended, when she opened this war, to ultimately 
pat the iron heel of the war lords on the whole world. In fact, we 
1ad our choice. We could either start in now and cooperate with the 
allies in crushing the ambition of these war-mad men or we could wait 
until the allies were crushed and then fight it out with Germany 
alone. We could go on accepting their insults and murderous out- 
rages upon our citizens and ouc property, permitting them to lie to us 
with impunity, and then after it was all over we would still have to 
fight them at our own door and witness the devastation of our cities 
and outrages upon our inhabitants, 

The regrettable thing about this situation is the fact that we have 
in this country a virulent German-language press that is operated, in 
a large degree, in the interest of the German Government and which is 
and has been teeming with lies and misrepresentations since the 
European war began. Most of these German-language newspapers 
printed in America have verged upon the edge of treason constantly 
since we started the war. 

They have misled good, honest German-American 
country to the extent that many of them 
with the Government already. 

In other words, the German-American population has been outraged 
by this press and put in a false light which will have the effect of 
stigmatizing them politically for many years to come. I was born 
soon after the close of the Civil War and I can remember very vividly 
the fate of the ‘*‘ Copperheads,” so called for a generation after the war 
closed, because of their opposition to the war; because they had played 
the part of traitors in the rear of the Union Army in giving aid and 
comfort to the enemy. You can readily see in the fight of history how 
contemptible the ‘‘ Copperheads” were. They did none of the fighting 
that saved the Union from disruption. They made no sacrifices during 
the war, but they stayed at home and criticized the Government anc 
threw every obstacle they could in the way of the success of the 
Government, 

They should have been tried for treason, but the Government was 
too weak to do it. 

The German-Americans in this country, the great bulk of them, are 
loyal to America and they are going to send their sons into this great 
army of liberation just as they did in 1861-1865 to save the country, 
but there are a sufficient number of those of German birth who are en- 
foying the blessings of liberty and prosperity who have been misled 
by this lying and scurrilous German-language press to have in a measure 
cast reflection upon the whole German-American population. It is up 
to you and men like you, holding prominent positions in your com- 
munity, to get solidly back of the Government and not permit your 
people to be misled by German agents in this country, who, as a rule, 
are no deubt in the direct employ of the German Government. You can 
render your people here at home the greatest service by pears them 
to get the right view of this question, because after this war is over 
the men who have not stood back of the Government are certain to 
suffer in their reputations as patriotic citizens. Then during the war 
they are liable to get into all kinds of trouble with the Government. 
Scores of these men are already languishing in prison for giving aid and 
comfort to Germany, which they never would have done had we not 
permitted this poison press and German agents to mislead them. 

Now, one further thought: I recognize how thoroughly in sympathy 
with vour own German kindred you and others of German birth must 
be. ‘Therefore I can hardly see how you, here in free America, can 
consistently give aid to the war lords of Germany who dominate the 
German people. This is an opportunity for the free Germans in 
America to strike for the freedom of their kinsmen at home by aiding 
this country in breaking the back of German militarism and dis- 
crediting their war machine in the eyes of the German people. When- 
ever this nappens, the German people will set themselves free and take 
possession of their Government. It is in this manner that the 
German-American citizens can render untold service to their kinsmen 
who are helpless under the German yoke of military rule. The Kaiser 
and his war lords should be banished from Germany as one of the con- 
ditions of the terms of peace, in order that the people of Germany 
may be able to establish a free Government like that of France, 
England, and America. Germany is ihe only great nation left in the 
world that is ruled by a despot. 

I note that you object to the draft. You are certainly wrong in this 
particular also, because the draft is the only fair method of raising 
the Army. ‘Through it we distribute the burden of raising an army 
equally among all classes and districts of the country. You can readily 
see that men of your views would not furnish a single soldier for this 
army of liberation were it not for the selective draft. And if you did 
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citizens in this 
have gotten into trouble 


not furnish any soldiers, you certainly would not be entitled to any 
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of the rights and blessings that this army of liberation wins for | 
country and for the world. It is certainly a just way to raise an 
and will also have this remarkable effect: The German-American 
who will enter this great army of liberation are not going to hold 
views you express in your letter. They are going to be Ameri 
through and through, and their fathers at home are sure to f 
their examples. When the German-American boys will fight wit 
other nations in our army for the liberation of oppressed peoples, 
psrents at home are going to become proud of them and as a 
are going to be baptized as true American citizens, with only on 
and ambition. and that is the perpetuation of liberty not only on 
own shores but for the whole world. There has never been a 
upon our flag, and we are not going to put one on it now by shi 
our duty in rendering this wonderful service to mankind in set 
the world free from the fear of the war lords of Germany. W: 
never sheath our swords, if I have anything to say about ie. unti 
Kaiser and his war lords are completely unhorsed and discredit: 

not banished from German soil, and the people of Germany perm 

to take possession of the German Government, 

I hope that you will consider this letter in a friendly spirit. | 
simply trying to show you that you are wrong and that you ought 
to injure yourself and your fellow countrymen by spreading such \ 
among them as you have expressed in your letter to me. I also 
that the telegram which you sent me was not the views of the Far: 
Union, which you represent, but that it expressed only your own 
sonal views. I would regret to know that there was any consid 
number of German-Americans who are not now solidly back of the « 
ernment in this war. I appreciate fully how humiliating it must | 
a German-American to have his loyalty questioned, but the reason 
loyalty is being questioned is traceable to such views as you hay 
pressed to me. ‘These views are exactly those of the Kaiser and 
war lords, and they are against the position taken by America. Yo 
either for. America or the Kaiser. There is no middle ground. \ 
letter shows me you do not understand the very dangerous ground 
have taken. I know you are for America, but your letter does not so 
represent you. I hope after reading this argument you will better 
derstand the American position and write me so. If your Farn 
Union took action on your telegram to me urging peace proposiils 
would suggest that you read this letter to them, so they will und 
stand what the attitude of their Government is, 

In closing, I want to assure you I am your friend and writing 
your interest and the interest of all your neighbors and friends who 
hold your views. 

I shall be glad to hear from you soon, 

Your friend, 


DAN V. STEPHENS, M. C 


THIRD LETTER TO MR, W——-, ANSWERING GERMAN ARGUMENTS. 
ApGusT 22; 1917 
Mr. —-——-, 
———., Nebr. 

My Dear Mr. W : I have had your letter on my desk for s 
time waiting a favorable opportunity to answer you quite fully. I 
taking the pains to do this, because I look upon you as a leader t 
among German-Americans in your community, whose opinion wil! 
doubt influence them, 

I note in your effort to refute the cavyrge that I made in regard | 
the un-American influence of the German language press in this « 
try that you claim that you have read this press only recently, «nd 
that you did so only because the Geiman language press seemed t 
indorsed by Members of the House and Senate, as shown by the ( 
GRESSIONAL REcoRD. I regret very much to admit that there are 
Members of Congress who seem to indorse the German view, but 
ought to understand that an indorsement of the German view i 
American, and no one should be cited as authority on American 
tions who takes his inspiration from German newspapers or f! 
few Members of Congress who are so misguided as to indorse the : 
ment presented by such papers. 

You seem to be laboring under the misapprehension that you 
got to come in direct touch with German agents in this count! 
order to be influenced by them and state that you have not met 
such persons or had any relations with them. That is true, no d 
German agents acting in this country are not so stupid as to a) 
in person before those they wish to influence. What they do is t: 
sidize such papers as they can corrupt, and these newspapers 
insidious arguments designed to deceive the people. As proof of 
I wish to cite you to the fact that many Germans in your localit 
I am informed, met for the purpose of choosing delegates to be 
to an alleged peace council, which was to have met in Minneay: 

St. Paul. Perhaps you participated in this meeting yourself. [1's 
propaganda was carried on through an anti-American press, bl 

of the extreme liberality of our laws. It is of interest to note, | 
fore, that this so-called peace council was a movement in the in‘ 

of Germany, as proven by recent developments, and no doubt 3 
financed with German money. It was so notoriously anti-Am: 
that it could not find a place in the United States where the | 
would allow it to meet. Certainly all the people can not be wro 
placing an anti-American interpretation upon this movement. 
ought to be sufficient proof to you that it does not pay to follo 
enemies of America when your country is at war with a deadly «: 
rather than our own President and nine-tenths of the Mem|: 
Congress. 

As a further test of the few alleged congressional leaders that 
seem to follow, as you call Senators SToNn, LA Fouvette, and « 
of their kind, I woul suggest that you take a hypothetical case. ‘uj 
for example, Senator LA FOLLETTE should find himself by chance \ 
the German lines. What do you think the Germans would do with 
Would they make a prisoner of war of him and confine him in © 
their stockades or have Lim drawn and quartered as an enemy 0! | 
many? Not at all. Senator La Fo.tuetrn would be treated wit 
utmost respect by the Germans. He probably would be taken to !} 

resented to the Kaiser, and banqueted in honor of the service t! 
cas rendered the German Government in the United States by bl 
war legislation and through his speeches misleading good men 0! 
man lineage like yourself. He would be in very much the same 
tion that Congressman Vallandingham was during our Civil W 
1863. He was making speeches in the United States Congress at 
ing the Government just as these gentlemen whom you quote now 
He was so notoriously disloyal to the country that he was finally | 
for treason by a court-martial, and the penalty assessed against 
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was banishment beyond the Confederate lines. The sentence was exe- 
cuted, and he was accordingly surrendered under a flag of truce to the 
Confederates in Tennessee. It was thought that would be a tremendous 
punishment to him, as it would have been to any patriotic citizen, but 
nstead of the Confederates punishing Vallandingham he was taken 
up by the enemies of our country, escorted across the Southern States 
to the seaboard, and put on a ship which was able to steal through 
our blockade and ultimately land him in Canada, from where he easily 
found means of crossing the border into Ohio, his home State. 

This little example serves to illustrate how popular the few Members 
of the House and Senate who are now attacking the Government poll- 
ies and whom you are following would be within the lines of the 
German Army should their fate happen to place them there. You are 
exceedingly unfortunate in following leaders of this sort. It is a matter 
of very great surprise to me that you would prefer to follow two or 
three men in Congress who have apparently lost all sense of perspective 
and patriotism rather than to follow the President and the great majority 
of the Members of the House and Senate, who are standing solidly to- 
rether regardless of race, party, color, or religion, back of the adminis- 
tration in its efforts to carry to a successful conclusion our present war 
for the liberation of mankind from military rule. It is also a matter 
of surprise to me that German-Americans who left Germany to escape 
inilitarism and the hard conditions of life resulting therefrom should 
be the first to rush to the defense of these ruthless war lords who are 


now trampling out the lives of countless millions for the gratification 
of their craze for world power. The Congress representing all the 
people declared war against Germany by an overwhelming majority. 


We have adopted every war measure also by an overwhelming majority. 
There can be no question whatever about the will of the great majority 
of the people in regard to these matters. The acts of the majority rule 
in this country. In Germany a minority made up of the king and his 
ministers whom he appoints rules. ‘Therefore, to follow the advice of 


these few Senators whom you quote would mean the abandonment of 
the rule of the people and the adoption of the Kaiser’s methods. 
In answer to my statement that in all of these controversies the 


citizen must either stand by America or the Kaiser, you state that you 
are making as strong a stand for America as it is possible for anyone 
to make, and that your protests are merely to keep the Nation from 
making mistakes. I have no doubt at all about your intentions. You 
mean to be patriotic beyond any question of doubt. You merely have 
been misled by a lot of foreign agents and German sympathizers in the 
country, operating through the press and public speakers, and have not 
understood the position that you ought to take. I am not surprised 
that you have been misled. What I am trying to do is to set you 
right. Your idea of trying to keep your country from making a mistake 
hy attacking our policies, with consequent weakening of the Government, 
while we are facing a foreign enemy is an error of the greatest magni- 
show you the danger of it. Witness, for example, the Russian armies 
tude, and I only need cite you to the conduct of the Russian people to 
facing the tremendous armies of Germany stopping to argue over the 
theories of government, provoked by German spies in Russia, appointing 
soldiers’ committees, workingmen’s committees, etc.. and conducting a 
debating society in the trenches. Can you think of anything quite so 
stupid as this on the part of the Russian people? While they are con- 


ducting their debating societies on the firing line the German war 
machine is marching over them and destroying their country. When 


country is at war the individual rights of the citizen must be waived 
in the interest of the whole people. A people at war must first con- 
serve their sovereign independence at all costs in order that their 
citizens may enjoy the widest possibie liberties when peace comes. If 
Russia yields to the armies of Germany, her people will feel the iron 
heel of the German war lords for generations to come. Such also will 
be our fate if we are defeated in this war. 

You seem to be laboring under the impression that the rights of the 
individual should take precedence over the rights of all the people when 
you state that it is regrettable that it has come to such a pass in this 
country that one can not express his opinion in regard to governmental 
affairs without being considered a traitor. There is nothing, as you 
say, in the Constitution that prevents a man from criticizing the policies 
of this Government. He can criticize them all he pleases; but that 
same Constitution provides that if in his criticism he gives aid and 
comfort to the enemy he is guilty of treason. Don't you think it is 
siving aid and comfort to our enemies to conduct a wholesale criticism 
of our Government during the war, and instigate riots, and lead men 
to resist the draft? That is exactly what German agents are trying 
to do in this country. That is what Germany has spent millions of 
dollars for in corrupting American citizens and encouraging them to 
embarrass the administration in the conduct of the war. It certainly 
is helping Germany, because it hurts America, No sane mind can escape 
that conclusion. 

You criticize the espionage act, a law made absolutely necessary to 
curb the German agents in this country. You certainly would never 
make such criticisms if you understood the facts and you will never 
understand the facts by reading German-American newspapers and 
following the opinions of two or three Members of Congress whom you 
quote. You state that you fear that such legislation as this will be 
continued after the war, thus destroying the liberties of the people. 
This is a most extraordinary argument to offer in view of the fact that 
your protest against the law is in the interest of the most despotic 
inllitary oligarchy in the world. The ex-Member of Congress from 
rfexas whom you quote along these lines was retired from Congress 
recently by the people, and the sort of speeches that he made in the 
liouse and is now making on the stump are against the interests of 
this country. ‘The statements that he has made time and again are 
not justified by the fucts, and his conclusions are erroneous, as well as 
exceedingly inappropriate when our country is facing a foreign foe. He 
is no doubt an honest man, but wholly misguided, and has no following 
among intelligent and well-read American cltizens. 

In answer to my statement that the people of the United States as 
contrasted with the people of Germany create their own war machine 
ind can disband it at their will, you offer as an objection that they 
will have to wait till a general election time to do it. You certainly 
would not want any great and momentous step like the creation and 
disbanding of an army taken without proper and due consideration by 
the people, and it certainly would require all the time intervening 
etween elections for the people to come to a conclusion on a matter 
of this character. The people can disband their war machine when they 
have no further use for it. That is a matter entirely in their hands. 
In Germany the war machine belongs to the Kaiser and it can not be 
disbanded till the people take possession of their Government by force, 
he people of the United States have always disbanded their armies 
when the need of them was passed. They are able to do this through 
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their representatives in 








Congress, who always speak as the maj { 
directs, : 

The Constitution is ) ill shot to p ‘ you ite, quoting 
Senator STONE as your authority, and if it wet to pie the 
people still have their own representatives to make law mg the tin 
they wish them made. Their independence and libert I till in 
their own hands and they can make a new Cons 1 wil they 
please to suit themselves. The country has not gone to t | vOWS 
merely because Senator STONE or Senator LA FoLLerr 

You are entirely right in saying that the German-A1 icans are not 
the only ones who disapprove of the present polici of the Govern 
ment. There are the I W. W.’s and a branch of the $ t nel the 
anarchists who also disapprove of this Government; but the gre 
of the American people are Americans to the core, and, in 1 
ment, there are very few German-Americans who are willing to 
the Kaiser in this mad war game that he has thrust upon the w ! 
Their opposition is, compared to the great mass of Americans, wh 
the froth is to the sea, 

I note that you labor under the impression that I have received in 
formation in regard to your views other than what you have given 
me in your letters. You are entirely mistaken in this. No ot ] 
written me or reported in person anything about you. Mr. — , oul 
mutual friend, spoke of you and your family very highly when I read 
to him the letter I wrote you August 15. Another person told moe 
that peace meetings had been held around in that section of the county 


for the purpose of sending delegates to that alleged peace convention 
at Minneapolis. I presumed that you participated in these meetings 
If you did not, I will be glad te know it. My only object in takir 








up so much time in writing to you, as I ited in my former letter, is 
that I think that you are worth while and that you are a man who 
would take kindly to the truth when presented to you. You are there 





in official capacity at the head of the Farmers’ Union, and you ot 
to use your influence in behalf of ur country and your Government 
instead of unintentionally giving aid and comfort to the enemies of 
our country by hamstringing the Government that is waging the greatest 


- 
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war in recorded time, for the liberation of mankind from the rule of 
despots. It is a tragical period in the world’s history, and I would 
rather be on the side of justice and humanity in this struggle than 


to be on the wrong side and, as a reward for being wrong, receive all 
the honors that power and wealth could give me. ; 
In conclusion, I wish to again state that while I have spoken plainly, 


I have done so with a desire to help the cause of the country and not 


to wound you personally I have the highest regard for you and your 
people and would be neglectful of my duty as your representative eid 
i not tell you the truth as I se it. 
With kinds regards to you, I am, : : 
Yours, very truly, DAN V. STEPHENS, M. CC. 
CONCLUSION, 
Since writing the above letters the President of the United 


States has issued his now famous reply to the proposals of 
peace made, no doubt at Germany's suggestion, through the 
Pope at Rome. It is the greatest message of hope to mankind 
ever penned. It is a beacon light of hope and inspiration to 
oppressed peoples the world over, including the down-trodden 
people of Germany now serving under the military yoke of the 
war lords of that unhappy country and being sacrificed by the 
millions for their aggrandizement. It tells them in plain terms 
no peace is possible till the German people establish a respon 
sible government themselves that can be trusted to 
pledged word. He has through this great document encouraged 
the democratie nations of the world to stand firmly for respon 
sible cgovernments—governme nts by the people in every civilized 
country—so that peace and disarmament may be accomplished. 


keep its 


This world-wide cataclysm has a deeper meaning than a super 
ficial view will give us. In my own judgment it is a logical 
result of the vicious conditions that have existed in Europe 
for centuries. The handwriting on the wall is unmistakable. 
The Kaiser and his war lords must take their place in history 
along with the Huns and Vandals of the dark ages they have 
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outlived. We have no ill will for the oppressed people 
many. This is a crusade for them as well as for other oppress 


peoples. We declare before the world that we seek no gain [ 
ourselves in this war. We merely want to make the world sa 
for us all. We are instruments in a crusade that is breaking 
the shackles of races and destroying the worn-out shells that 
hem them about. Nations are going to suffer, and th ire 
coing to be greatly purified by their saerifi No wal or 


nation nor combination of nations can stop the forces that have 





been set in motion till they have worked themselyes out it 
is the Jaw of life, and there is no reason for fear or pessimism. 
The man who believes in God can not believe this war was u 
necessary. He must believe that through this war lies our way 
to higher and better things for the races of men. Nothing but 
brutal punishment and great suffering suffices to impress the 
dull senses of the cruel and selfish. The struggle will tend to 
purge the earth of its sins and teach men better ways t 
Shackles are being broken, and men are going to be f1 

He has sounded forth the trumpet that shall never call 

He is sifting out the hearts of men before his jud 

Be swift, my soul, to answer him, be jubilant my feet; 

Our God is marching on. 

These sweeping lines from the “ Battle Hymn of the Repub ’ 
describe in a wonderful way the deep-seated meaning of This 
great war. It is the unfolding of an international brotherhood 


of nations, the dawn of a new day. 
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and the Breedin f Sedition 


SPEECH 
I 
’ . y a 
HON. ALBERT JOHNSON, 
Oo} WASHINGTON, 
! ne [louse or Representratives, 
Vonday, June 25, 1917 
I t W he HH n tl tate of the Union 
I 1 ! bill (FH. R. 4285) maki: ppropriations for 
tt tru pa nd preservation of certain publ work on 
r r } nd for other purpo 
FORDN IN of Washit Lo i thi l I move LO 
‘ { ore 
| CHAIRMAN I] entleman f \\ hin n mov to 
it th ord 
! JOIN of W: ston. I do this for the purpose of 
’ } ! , . t Com ( *s ' it yn 1 vn 
as t cis In | Wor sof the World ind how 
t} ed , ley} wi all other « ditio in ft P: ih 
i MALI lr. Chairman, will the gentleman pardon me? 
¥y het t the next paragraph to be read? 
TOU? . Washington. I shall need but a few min- 
iri 4 ive the floor, I desire to call attention to cer- 
t . cl ule no good for the United States—the 
1 ching ¢ reason, the breeding of sedition. 
rily after the declaration of war with Germany Congress 
} ! a bill to permit the officers of the armies of our allies 
to uuntry to pick up their citizens, aliens in 
ou vuntry, £ pur) sal id. IT undertook to amend 
t! hill [ | on then to the alien situation, and to 
what I thought wv ld happen when we began to raise an army 


ft bill was conside! 


tention to 


up in this 


the sit 





House for 
“1 


tion again I ealled at uation and 


posit ion of 
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T had expected, Mr. Chairman, to » Somewhat into 


g n 
cussion of the printed statem f tl organization, an 
discuss also the great injut it is doing to skilled labor 


labor which is organized for its own benefit 


and hot 


nrop 
t proj ; 

the destruction of property and the overthrow of the Go 

ment, but I feel that the chairman, the gentleman from 

Carolina [Mr, Smart] has been more than generous in ¢ 


me this much time for a dis 
and shall forbear. 


ussion which is aside from thi 
In conclusion, permit me to say that I 


watched the activities of the Industrial Workers of the W 
organization for several years. T have a choice collect! 
their vicious literature on hand, including their blasp! 


songbook, and I know that they are taking advantage « 


war situation to make trouble and disturbance wh 

can, and that no persons, not even themselves, can | 
the gainers. Revolution is what they preach; treason i 
they urge; destruction is what they do; anarchy i 
brother; the more disturbance they crente the better t 
it. They urge the breaking of the law, bi hen cornet 
Claim protection of that very law. Th defy the St 
the States call on the Federal Government to step i 
step in the United Stat d, with i laws against ti 
against sedition, and for the « rtation of undesirable 
who either will not o ny tund what our inst 
mean for then r wil $s req el « l it} ur b 
when we are at war. [Applaus« 


Bill. 


roanep 
Reh Eie 


EXTENSION OF R 


Or 


KS LINTHICUM, 


EMARKS 


CHARI 


OF MARYLAND, 
I~ toe Hovse or RerreseENTATIVES, 
Vonday, September 24, 1917. 


Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. 
this splendid measure, which is int 
the brave men and women who 


Speaker, I in { 


liberal 


to risk their li 


heartily 
nded to m: 


ike 








sion for are 


| protecting and fighting for our glorious banner, the Sta 
Stripes, the emblem of freedom of all the peoples of 
nations of the world. I am glad to be able to give this b 


ce? n sliens, and I belicve that my friend, the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. McCrrntic] offered an amendment which, if it 

had been adopted, would have prevented the situation which is 
i developir 

Irom time to time TI have spoken on this floor of the activi- 

ti h organization known as the I. W. W., and have urged 

4 » action to curb their attempts to build up a revolution in | 
this country. TI have placed certain evidence with the Depart- 
t of Justice, and I sincerely hope that that department may 

: “lily act for the general good of the United States. I hope. 

1 that the department may find it wise to lay some of the evi- 

( hefore the people of the United States, so that all may see | 
\ rt o on is being preached, and how a great many | 
al ; hin our borders are being hoodwinked, deceived, mis- | 
les inihoozled into taking a stand against the very Gov- 
© it Whie ias given them asylum. Some of these aliens, 

who have turned into agitators and revolutionists, may not 

know it, but this Government owes them nothing. They came 
here. Our doors were open. We have a right to send them out 

and away. They have no right to ally themselves with an ag- 
gregation of anti-Government agitators whose every step is in 

the hope of bringing on general riot and disturbance in this | 


COUnRTryY, 
denouncing 


upon 


whose paid speakers go around this country publicly 
our in uniform,” and who call 
their members to insult and spit on our soldiers, and who 


soldiers ‘seabs 


is 


insult our fighting men as they march away under the colors 
ol our country. 

Mr. Chairman, the peopte of this country will not stand very 
much of that sort of thing, and unless the agitators and treason- 
able street speakers ure soon curbed there will be violent out- 
breaks of prot on the part of those who stand for iaw and 
0} but wl iso stand against the defamation and discredit- 
ing of this Government by those who publicly proclaim that they 
O\ no allegiance to it. 

These Industrial Workers of the World leaders do proclaim 


’ 4 
Litt 


only in speech but in their printed procla- 


claim they owe allegiance neither to this nor 
’ 


{ y thin 
mations. They 
\ 


d ther country. They pledge themselves to commit perjury 

r desirable. They declare they will make no bargains 
wil hose Ww emp! tabor. If they do make bargains they 
will break them as they please. They practice sabotage in a 
thousand devious wa: Read their sly, insinuating instrue- 
tions in their book “ Sabotage.” and read their ideas on an 


Ww. W.,” 
times of 


n 
treason. 


ir book, “ The Revolutionary 
Their stuff is fearful i 
war it is downright 


revolution in the 
which I 1 


actual 


es ol imve here, 


ountry is at 


cu) 


peace, but when this « 


hearty approval, as I have and always will, any legislatio 

vill ameliorate the suffering of our people and aid us 

successful prosecution of this war. 
OBJECTS OF 1 


[IE BILL. 


The objects of this bill may well engage the best thous 


the wisest action of Congres {It m be divided int 
distinct parts: 
First. To provide for the dependents of soldiers and 


during their absence in war and to make permanent 
for such dependents in the event of the 


sailor. 


pr 
death of the sol 


Second. To provide pensions or ‘compensatio! =. 
termed in the bill, for soldiers and sailors who may 
disabled during their service 

Third. To provide an insurance system for all such so 


| and sailors as may elect to avail themselves of it at a \ 


cost. 

The objects sought to be attained can not be too 
mended. The Nation owes it to its brave defenders 
their lives in the service of our country that all three « 
acts of justice should be done. The authors of th 
shown the proper conception of the obligations of the 
its champions on land and sea by making provision 
This bill is one of the most constructive and enlighteni! 
legislation which has come before us in the coui 
session. 

It may be asserted that the cost 
Personally I do not think that Congress can enact ini 
measure which will fully compensate the brave men 
offering their services and their lives in defense of f! 
ciples of our country. I have no patience with any sug 
that the methods proposed by this bill will too 
Even if, under this measure, the annual cost of doing justi 
our fighting men and their dependents should amount to six 
seven hundred million dollars per annum, it is an insignifi 
sum compared with what these men do for their country 
upholding of our ideals and for the world at large. We are 
templating expenditures for the fiseal year of 1918 of more th: 
$10,000,000,000 for the prosecution of the the creation 


e bill 


of 


of this system is 


t 


cost 


var 
yall 
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death-dealing instruments to be used in destroying 
human Jife in order to restore peace and justice in the world. 
Shall we hesitate to expend S700,000,000 more per annum, if 
need be—about 6 per cent of the amount we propose to expend 
for War purposes—for the protection of the widows and orphans, 
the dependent and the injured, who, after all, make the greatest 
sacrifices of ary part of our people for the safety, security, 
and honor of our country 4 
APTR* 
Y am confident that the people of our country will approve 
our action. We have been most generous to our alliss, and, in my 
opinion, should now appropriate an amount necessary to make 
the lives of our crippled soldiers and their dependents as com- 
fortable as the broadest humanity will dictate. There can be 
no reasonable argument advanced against the obligation on the 
part of the Government to reward those who have risked their 
lives in defense of the flag and for the protection of our Nation's 
honor and salvation, IT am in favor of every kind of legislation 
that will provide, as far ¢s possible, for the safety and comfort 
of these soldier boys and mitigate the suffering and sorrow of 
their beloved oves. IT am anxious that our boys be relieved of 
the worry and anxiety entailed by leaving their loved ones un- 
protected and unprovided for. LT want to dispel this cloud by 
viving them assurances that their dependents will be provided 
and they themselves assured of compensation in case of 
injury. 


armies and 


VAL OF TITE PEOPLE, 


for 


INSURANCE VERSLS PENSIONS, 

We shall preserve American ideals and sustain the self-respect 
of our fighting youth if we offer them in place of either present 
or future gratuities 2 real opportunity to purchase for them 
selves the protection that they may deem essential for their 
families, This protection must be real; it must cover death or 
disability at any time, not merely 
war. The insurance must mature, if the insured desires, 
when he reaches a certain age, as well as by death or total disa- 
bility. Speculation in the insurance must not be permitted ; it 
must be unassignable and free from the claims of creditors, both 
of the insured and the beneficiary. It must not be payable to 
any and every one, but only to a limited class of relatives. This 
bill contains ample provisions to cover the details which [ have 
outlined, and 1 sincerely trust that it will be speedily enacted 
into Jaw. 

I believe 


sO 


that the attached clipping states the facts most 


clearly : 
SOLDIERS’ INSURANCE VERSUS PENSIONS 
[By Samuel MeCune Lindsay, professor of social legislation, Columbia 
University. ] 
The principles of social insurance, applied to all sorts of risks and 


hazards in which the community has a stake or shares a responsibility, 
have been gaining in favor the world over in recent years On the con 


trary, the principles of pension legislation in all countries have been 
found wanting and experience everywhere is leading to its abandon 


ment. 

Thirty-five years ago Germany began to apply scientifie business man- 
agement to the relations of government and the problems of social wel 
fare in dealing with the public relief of distress, sickness, industrial 
necidents, invalidity, old age, and unemployment among wage earners. 
Under the masterful leadership of Bismarck, in harmony with a 


new 
national spirit and a modern sonse of social responsibility and _ soli 
darity, a strongly centralized and comprehensive system of state in 


surance was started Within 25 years this system not only became the 
characteristic and dominant feature of a powerful national government, 
but also became incorporated in its essential principles by the Govern 
ments of Great Britain, France, Italy, Russia, and practically every 
country of Europe into a new development of democracy, a new fune 
tion of government, a new attitude of peoples in their conception of the 


possibilities of social organization 
THE UNITED STATES A LAGGARD IN SOCIAL ORGANIZATION, 
The United States alone has lagged behind and relied upon the older 
individualism of the poor .aw, administered by the smallest units of 


local government, upon the personal initiative of the injured person or 
his representatives, to secure redress under the common law or the law 
of torts, upon employers’ liability statutes, and upon equity procedure 
to remedy evils and achieve social justice. Of course, such methods 
long ago proved themselves inadequate in the face of the wonderful doe- 
velopment of highly centralized organization, not only national but in 
ternational in scope, which bas characterized American industry during 
the past 50 years. The day of reckoning between the people and their 
Governments, between effective business organization of common in 
terests and political methods which are the last resort of privateering, 
has been postponed by the exceptional development of private philan 
thropy and its extension to fields and to tasks for which it is only just 
now proving itself also inadequate. 

THE PATCHWORK OF PENSIONS 


In one great department, however, where government has had to meet 
a national responsibility, namely, in the relief of soldiers and sailors and 
their dependents, the patchwork of pensions in the United States since 
the Civil War, based on the principle of gratuities and political favor 
rather than on a sense of social justice and mutual obligation, is uni- 
versally recognized as a failure. Pensions have developed in hundreds 
of thousands of citizens precisely the attitude of mind toward govern- 
ment which real democracy seeks to dispel. If the collective wealth and 
power of the community becomes a prize which the individual seeks to 
control for his own benefit, no real democracy is possible. Only as we 
can cultivate the feeling on the part of every individual citizen that he 
can be stronger, freer, and happier in proportion as every other in- 


DISCREDITED. 





Within five years after the | 


vidual in the 








eomn ' “a1 
Aree r opportubities fe hap} ‘ } | ol oa de 
Itself be safe and its fruits iners 

DEMOCRATIC REORGAN] ON OF GOV Mt 

We are just starting upon a world enterprise which has ult 
mate goal the democratic reorganization of th: vorld | { prey 
tion of the Nation for the war there is no more strikil ind significant 
proposal that goes to the roots of our own unprepa Ine imal the 
is no more timely and important war measure which well test ou 
national spirit than the proposal to provide a scient of 
insurance instead of pensions to carry as many the 
and sacrifices of military service, 

With the national purpose to participate in this world ig 
democracy defined and determined by the people themselves expre 
their will in accordance with democratic principles, the conseription 
men for military service on a scientific and impartial plan designed 
secure those best able to render such service has been the most he ter 
ing evidence of real democracy in this country and its greatest i 


a century, 
LIGHTENING THE DRAFTED MEN, 
The response of the people to the draft law has abundantly vindicated 
American patriotism and the virility of the Nation. It could have been 


RURDENS OF 





made much easier, aroused greater enthusiasm. and contributed to the 
building up of an even stronger national spirit had Congress at the tir 
it passed the draft law also enacted the war insurance bill whicl h 
now under consideration. 

very removable fear that may naturally enter into the mind of t 
man called upon to give his life in defense of his country should 
tainly be removed The sacrifice of comfort and economic seeurit " 
not be compensated for by any wage which the Government may pay it 
soldiers. The degrees of sacrifice are too varied and its economic \ 
too great for that. The anxiety, however, which the man who gv to 
the front naturally feels lest those who are dependent upon him 1 
support are left unprovided for, can be removed Provision can be 
made not only for as strong economic protection for the comfort and 
welfare of the soldier’s family as his own rrniug power gave them 
before he went to war, but his personal economic status, to whatever 
xtent his earning power may be impaired if not destroyed by hi 
military service, may also be assured. 

rhe sooner Congress enacts the war insurance bill and thereb 
moves unnecessary handicaps which inevitably deter patriotic men 
through fear of the economic readjustments it is necessary to make. the 
prompter and more ready will be the response to their country call 
Phe cost will be great, and the challenge to business ability in the mat 
agement of a highly complicated and stupendous business undertaking 
will be even greater. If the conscription of wealth is likewise necessat 
to make effective the conscription of men it will have no greates 
lication in any expenditure that Congress is called upon to make t1 
supplying the huge sums needed for the compensation and insuran: 
the unavoidable risks which those who fight must take and wl 
man at home can in this way and will cheerfully share 

WITAT THE WAR INSURANCE BILE Prror 

The bill to authorize the establishment of a bu wu vi 
urance in the Treasury Department proposes to add to the inne 
bureau which insures ships and seamen in the merehant marine against 
war risks a new division of military and naval insurane which will 
provide for three things 

(1) Compulsory allotment of pay for support of dependent ind 
avings for future economic rehabilitation 

(2) Compensation for death or injury, including disability 4d to 
disease 

( \bility to get additional insurance at low cost. 

THE ENLISTED MAN MUST HELP HIMSELt 

Every enlisted man in the military or naval forces of the 1 ed 
States must allot not to exceed one-half of his pay and not less that 
$15 per month for the benefit of his dependents or, if he has no «e 
pendents, to be deposited to his credit for his own benefit a a capita 
fund upon which the Government will pay interest and hold for hi: 
enable him to make necessary economic readjustment afte the 
piration of his military service. To this compulsory allotment the e1 
listed man may add voluntarily from the half pay not subject t 
pulsory allotment and for purposes which he may choo Che ¢ 
ment will add a family allowance equal in amount to the mont) ! 


pulsory allotment and graded according to the relationship and ! 
of dependents, but in no case does the Government allowance exce So) 








per month. This is payable from the time of enlistment t 
or one month after discharge from, the service but not 1 ol } 
month after the termination of the present war emerge I 
ordinary enlisted man, who receives $33 per month » foreign 
the minimum compulsory allotment might be $16.50, to wh <1 
would be added as a family allowance, thus giving h rimily t 
income of $33 per month, which the man, howeve might i 
allotment easily increase to $50 He would have to give upot 0 
of the other half of his pay. ‘The Government would add another $8.50 
and he would have $8 per month left, or sufficient for h cn st ding 
money 
COMPENSATION FOR DEATH OR DISABILITY 

Compensation for death or disability resulting from per 
suffered or disease contracted in the course of the service yan oa 
missioned officer or enlisted man, or by any member of the Army « 
Navy Nurse Corps composed of women. ‘This compensation is grad 
like the compensation now provided for wage earners under workmen 
compensation laws in 35 States, and under the Federal Government of 
the United States according to pay, and is made payable in month! 
installments. It is not assignable and is exempt from taxation, attach 
ments, and execution. It takes the place of any rights or expectat 
under pension laws and is expressly granted in lieu of pension It 
not operative for persons receiving service or retirement pa j 
seale is a fairly liberal one, and Congress, of course, may at at 
make it more liberal, but presumably would do so only under gene: 
legislation for the entire service, thus precluding the inequalities at 
injustices of special pension legislation. Congr in not ! 


tionally bind future Congresses and prevent special pension legislation 


but it can, and in this law it seeks to, create so fair, liberal, and sat 
factory a system of meeting every just claim imper onally and a i 
matter of right that it will be practically impossible for any future 
Congress to consider a private pension bill and highly improbatle that 
any soldier or his dependents would seck an) other remedy than that 


provided for under this war compensation act 
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CE I BILITY, 
i nstructive, and at the time p ips the most 
‘ ; he new p i It i le} f the a 
industrial compensation : in I tne 
J t ] I untri in d ing l ompe! ition < wa \ 
j lowane and pension It i however, vital 1 essen l 
1 fair { { the propo al to which the Sec tary of the Treasury a 1d 
I bP; l t have giv their unqualified ind ment and without 
vhich that plan can not » fairly tested. It the feature which 
specially marks this m« ire as a forward-looking experiment in cial 
iT lation. It . hing an ructive and is a war measure In 
a real ser 
I I { CE. 
ricar ul laggard n their appreciation and use of the ad- 
vantages of muti insurance A man fit for military service is physl 
cally the best insurable risk and can purchase insurance at the lowest 
commercial rat The minute he shoulders a gun he either can not 
purchase insurance at all or only in limited way at a very high and 
practically prohibitive rate. Th ill proposes to stimulate and encour 
age every enlisted man to u his own resources and to make use of the 
facilities of ins to protect and safeguard his interests to the limit 
of his resource To do this it offers him ordinary term insurance 
renewable ft to year during the war and convertible at the end 
of the war without physi xamination in such amounts as he chooses 
to take, not to d $10,000, the Government reeing to pay the dif- 
ference between the cost of carrying such insurance while he is engaged 
in military ss est ited at about $58 per thousand, for the man of 
21 years o nd the rate which he would pay if he were not in 
military service, estimated at about $8 per thousand. He is given 120 
days after enlistment in which to take out such amount of additional 
insurance as he may elect, and if he fails to exercise this privilege and 
dies, or becomes totally disabled within this period, he will be considered 
as insured and the benefit paid to his family. 

The insurance is payable only in monthly installments to the bene- 
ficiary during life. The maximum amount of $10,000 is estimated to 

ield about $25 per month, which for the enlisted man when added to 

his compensation for death or disability as based on his rate of pay is 
1one too liberal to maintain a decent standard of living for his family 
deprived of its breadwinner. 

rhe insurance companies do not favor State insurance nor like the 
idea of the Government going into the insurance business. They appre 
ciate, however, the advertising value for the insurance business in gen 
eral of this feature of the war-insurance bill. 

WHAT IT COSTS THE GOVERNMENT AND THE INSURED. 

Without compulsion and without the importunities of insurance 
agents would the average man who needs it most take out this added 
insurance to any considerable extent? Could he afford to do so? Prob- 
ably not more than $2,500 per man on the average would be written. 
In perfecting the details of the bill Congress may decide to limit the 
privilege of such subsidized insurance for officers and men whose rates 
of pay, or private resources, make the Government aid unnecessary. It 
may also decide to pay the full cost for certain amounts of such added 
insurance for those who can afford to take only small policies. The 


principle of the Government subsidy is, however, right and just. There 
is no discrimination at the expense of the insured taxpayer who pays the 


full commercial rate in favor of a class to whom we do not owe a 
greater debt than any subsidized insurance can possibly pay. 

The cost to the Government, however great and however difficult to 
estimate exactly in advance, is sure to be less than that of any system 
of pensions and much fairer because proportionate to what the insured 
person has done for himself. The soldier who does nothing for him- 
self must be content with what his compensation yields or depend on 
private charity. After rejecting or neglecting so liberal an opportunity 
aus this provision for the insurance of his insurability offers he can not 


od grace appeal to the Government for a pension. 
A NEW CHANCE FOR TIE INJURED. 


\n extremely interesting and valuable provision is made for injured 


persons who may through a process of reeducation, rehabilitation, and 
vocational training which the Government will provide, have their earn- 
in power restored. In cases of dismemberment or of injuries to sight 
or hearing and of other injuries commonly causing permanent disability 
persons may be required in lieu of compensation for the time being to 


enlist in a training branch of military and naval services 
to full paya 


lowance and 


i entitling them 
iring the last month of their active service and to family 
allotments as in the regular service if while taking train- 








ing for rehabilitation they are prevented from following any substan- 
tially gainful occupation Anyone failing so to enlist for training for- 
fei his right to compensation until he does so. 

A MEASURE DEVISED BY EXPERTS. 

Congress has had able assistance in framing its war-insurance act. 
The plan is ir new and important sense an administration measure. 
The Secretary of the Treasury very properly considered it a financial 
1 isure of the greatest importance and has given it disinterested and 
able leadership. He called to his assistance not only experts in insur- 
ance and the representatives of the leading insurance companies in 
this country whose patriotic cooperation he has secured, but he has also 
had the active help and support of influential labor leaders like Mr. 
Sa Gol ind Mr. J. W. Sullivan, of socially minded economists, 
law) | ons expert in dealing with the problems of depend 
ency, like Judge Julian W. Mack, who has given his time freely as 
cl n of ommittee that drafted the bill and worked out the 
deta of the in; of Dr. Leo 8S. Rowe, Assistant Secretary of the 
Tre iry; « S. Hf. Wolfe, a well-known accountant and actuary; 
Mi lia C. Lathrop, of the Children’s Bureau: Mr. V. Everit Macey, 
pre t of the National Civic Federation; Profs. Henry -R. Seager 
nu homas I. | kinson, of Columbia Uniservity, and the staff of the 
L ive Drafting Research Fund of Columbia University. 4 

WHAT OTHER COUNTRIES ARE DOING. 

The experier of other countries in providing for the dependents of 

enlisted men ha been carefully studied by the Children’s Bureau. 


Much of it has been put in evidence by Miss Lathrop at the House hear- 
ings on the bill, many features of which are frankly based on this expe- 


rien That of Canada, where conditions are more analogous to our 
own, is described by Capt. Wolfe in a publication of the Children’s 
sureau, 
NEED FOR PROMPT ACTION, 
Congress should act promptly on the war-insurance measure, even 


its Members are weary from the arduous labors of a long and 
extra session. Our laws dealing with problems of depend- 


in soldiers’ families in time of war lack many modern provisions 


though 


momentous 
ency 
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ee er nen 





and tendencies which a comparison with ti f f opea ; 
reveal It tin that they were modernized Th r-insura 
will do that and give the United States a me i which will put 
the first rank and ought ‘t of the cor *t between our ¢ 
ment and our new Nationa 
FAVORS LIBERAL PENSIONS. 

Ever since I have been a Member of Congress I have 
lent my voice and vote in favor of a liberal allowance oi 
sion for the soldier and sailor who have fought for our cou 


7 


and for their dependents. It gave me pleasure to cast 

for the Sherwood dollar-a-day pen I also supported 
voted for the bill of September 8, 1916, which allowed 
widows of veterans, when 70 years of age, an 
sion from $12 to $20 per month; also the bill for the re 


sion, 


increase 0 





the widows of Spanish and Philippine War veterans, 
trust that ere long a bill of this nature will be added 
statutes, 

The proposed provisions for the men and their de 
should not be offered as gratuities or pensions, and they s] 
not be deferred until the end of the war. The wives and 


dren, the dependent mothers and fathers of the men should 
be left, as in previous times, to the uncertain charity ot 
communities in which they live. The minds of our soldiers 
Sailors should be put at rest, so far as their loved ones are 
cerned, by the knowledge that they will be amply provided 
by their Government as a part of the 
service they are rendering their country. In like mat 
should know in advance that if they are killed in batt 
and just provision has been made for their dependents, an 
if they are disabled, totally or partially, definite provision 
made for them, and that they are not going to be left to 
uncertain chances of future legislation or to the secanda 
our old pension system. Every person should know the mo 
that he enlists in the military service of the Government | 
definite guaranties and assurances are given to him not 
charity but a part his deserved compensation for 
extra-hazardous occupation into which his Government 
forced him. 


com] nsation f 


as ol 


WHAT THE BILL WILL DO. 


This bill will do something for every soldier and sailor 


fights beneath our flag. It means comfort, it means bless 
it means happiness to the wife and children of every 1 
whether a volunteer or a conscript. We have passed it 
history of the Republic many pieces of legislation affecting 
soldiers of the Union—the Revolutionary heroes, those 
fought in the War of 1812, in the Mexican War, in the ¢ 


War, and in the Spanish-American War. This measure, 
ever, is more far-reaching and beneficial than any legis! 
ever passed by Congress on the eve of any of our wars 
this legislation be entered on the statute 
heroes leave our shores. 


books before 


EFFICIENCY 


Efficiency in the twentieth century warfare depends liar 
upon the morale of the fighting force and the population a 
It is but another word for unity. The newspapers to-da) 
a remarkable evidence of the effect of this unified mind, an 
the lack of it upon nations. I | that the power « 
many lies largely in the system of national insurance wl 
long since established under which the entire body of h 
trial workers are insured against three great contingencik 
ing inability to earn a livelihood: 

1. Accidents. 


v¢ lieve 


2. Sickness. 
3. Old age and invalidity. 


REEDUCATION AND REHABILITATION, 

Another feature of this bill itself to 
the provision for the reeducation and rehabilitation of t] 
who are totally or partially disabled to such an extent that 
ean not resume the occupations in which they were educated 
fore they went into the war. This is one of the most h 
provisions of the bill and would result in enabling the G 
ment to make useful, economic units of these men, so tl 


which recommends 


would be contributing something to society when the} 
back from the front. It will make them very much mor 
tented and useful citizens, because if a man can be oc 


under such circumstances he will lead a very much hap 
than otherwise. The Government this duty to t 
jured man and to the people. Its primary obligation is 
velop all of his potentialities to fit him for the best in li 
which he is capable. Every European country is now 


owes 


Th . 
provision for the reeducation and rehabilitation of its sold 
and sailors, and some of them have long since made provisi 
for those injured in civil occupations. At present Govern 
officials are studying the experiences of these nations with 
view to future legislation on this most important subject. ' The 
present bill, however, lays down two fundamental propositions - 








First, that if the man be found capable of reeducation he shall 
he compelled to take a proper course when offered him, under 


penalty of suspension of his compensation; second, if, however, | 


through his reeducation he shall gain a better economic position, 
he shall not thereby be deprived of his compensation. 
has lost his legs, they can not be restored to him; payment is 


made for the loss; but it is in the common interest that these | 


fighting men, crippled though they may be, should not rest 
content to live on the minimum compensation which the Govern- 
nent gives. They, of all men, should be encouraged to lift them- 
elves above the common level and to develop atl of their latent 
energies and powers. 
BEGINNING OF THE PENSION SYSTEM. 

The pension system began when the barbarians were assaulting 
Rome and it was necessary to hew down the bridge in order to 
yrevent the invasion. Horatius and two comrades stood at the 
ridge until after it was hewn down, slaying many of their enemy. 
Horatius then swam the river and landed safely on the other 


ide of the Tiber. Although the Romans made no contri vith 
iim, pensions started there, for afterwards- 
They vave him of the corn lands, 
Which were of common right ; 
As much as two strong oxen 
Could plow from morn till night; 
And with laughing and with weeping, 
Until this day the story is told, 
Hiow well Horatius kept the bridge 
In the brave days of old. 
THE SOLDIER OF 1 
The soldier of 1917, fighting for freedom of the world, will go 
lown in the history of this country side by side with that of 
the soldier of the Revolution. Again “ freedom” will be the key- 
te of our victory. The soldier of 1917 will prove equally 


alorous and will incorporate his name upon the roll of honor 
that will be erected in the hearts of a free people—a lastit 
nduring testament of his worth and patriotism. 
He will emulate the valor of his forefathers, enter upon his 
ties with determination to drive autocracy and despotism from 
world, and teach the nations of the earth that 
nmeree flying our Star-Spangled Banner shall 
lested and unafraid. 
He will have every comfort in the way of 
ssary—the best equipment that 
ive for the richest Nation l 


young men could not be found 


he the ships of 


sail at will, 


rm 
equipment and eom 
: pr 
more S} le ndid body 


he soldier 


ii money and genius can )- 


on the elobe. 


upon the earth 1 


ovs of America. 
The Blue and the Gray. 
EKXTENSION OF REMARKS 
ay im 47 >m 1 >naT 
HON. STUART Fr. REED, 
OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
N THE OUSE Ol! L.EPRESENTATIVES, 
I H 1 R 
Vonday, Seplembei P24, 1917 
Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 


tend my remarks in the Recorp [ include an address delivered 

the twenty-eighth annual reunion of the Society of the Blue 
and the Gray, at Ripley, W. Va., September 20 7; by Hon. 
Harry C. Woopyarp, of West Virginia. 


the address is as follows: 
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ADDRESS DELIVERED AT THE TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL REUNION OF THE 
SOCIETY OF THE BLUE AND THE GRAY, AT RIPLEY, W. VA., SEPTEMBER 
1917, py Hon, Harry C, Woopoyarp, or WEST VIRGINIA, 
Soldiers who wore the blue and who wore the gray, ladies 
gentlemen, I know that you feel as I do the strongest 
desire to hear the great orator and great leader in the United 
States Senate, who has conferred a high henor and a heavy 


op 


igation upon us by laying aside important official duties 
for this day and journeying here to instruct and delight us out 
of the abundance of his intellectual and oratorical gifts. I 
know that you feel, as I would feel, an impatience with anyone 
ignorant of the proprieties of such an occasion as this and vain- 
gloriously heedless of the rights of the principal speaker of this 
notable meeting who would trespass upon that speaker's rights 
and time. That I promise I shall not do. I am as anxious as 
you are that we shall not delay partaking of the fine “ feast of 
reason and flow of soul” that has been prepared for us. 


But I am not insensible to the honor which your committee | 


has conferred upon me by inviting me to come here to this 
reunion and to present to you the distinguished Senator who is 
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| your honored guest. It 
of, and a duty I know |] 
fully as I would like. 


iS a compliment I 
am capable of 
But want you 


feel T am 
performi 


know I 


rtl 


cess 


uUlWwe 
i ng as si 
I to ain deep 


| touched and that I am profoundly grateful for this privilege. 

My friends, in this hour of national peril such a reuni as 
this is colored with a significance which has never characterized 
any of the preceding meetings of you men who wore the bine 
and you men who wore the gray. You who were the a es tn 
the greatest war drama of civilized times are now the obs ‘ 
of the greatest war spectacle in the world’s history. Yo ‘ 
been spared to look on at a world aflame with the fires of 
the war of the nations of the world. Your d 


fighting , ‘ 
over. The liberty for which you offered your li for which you 
bared your breasts on a battle field where t! 
shot and shell swept as never known on battle fields befor 
the same liberty for which the peoples of the world are fig! 
are given the reason and vision to see it i 


lical ly 


to-day 


as they 


liberty and freedom were the prizes for which a country edd 
| and divided, battled. Now th y are the priceless boot 

a whole world in arn is struggling to attain. And 

great struggle you have given as freely of your al 
grandsons as you as freely offered up your lives for the 
| ciples of government that you held more dearly th: life 
j} in the years 61-65. To you this great Nation of ours « 
debt CO ike] l Ve ] jy oad | P prior te me ‘ 
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} | illsid ( pe eful vall fol ,} ' 
he ‘ ‘ [y j \ ‘ t s oOo ull Ol if ‘ i 
and u tor i led w bi Lic ff your her ( I 
expression ly by bringing to silent attent ( 
Phe words have never yet been written, nor th nt 
wove iid spok ] eould make a tril ‘ 
for patriots st as you 
iberty, my friends, is test 2 ( 
| erty to fashion « ‘ 1 live i es und 
al ju Governmen Men | ef 10 | | | | 
i the creation of tl orld t] ! { 
aly e ie on Enro e fields and upon hic} 
It { } hn of r liber 1 ea 
to-~ ( t { broad, the protectic 
live operti ( ‘ ! h e, U ( nna ¢ 
i tl ay | It eu i nted chiullenging o 
i fi eople rty ing and liberty-dem | ‘ 
by the Impei ! LE vhich added us to the lk 
of fighting n We are in th Val 
| fighting because of liberty, and in the me of 
t We e in it beeause German led 
] ad be L pe he Imperial Government of the 
the bla ol j pation his mad-world confl 
B in f I o pert li friend W | ld 
ht ] we Ot eling 1 ¢ iota of the libert { 
| enje that ; bee! ded down to u ‘om York i 
Appomattox. Libert I Constitution! Tl 
o dear to an American < hat It is the ] 
ages, cons ate DV he blood « patriots I I 
and heartaches of the patriotic mothe our 
there are thoughtless men among us who tall 
constitutional liberties and right I regret to { 
| are sueh men in high official place th ther . 
and Representatives in Congress, the ist all ! ) | 
lose their heads in a national crisis ho spea ‘ 
and do official act ‘ ssnes Which tend bridys 
rigl of Al hiy nd to 1 ify the Ui 
iber and i ( Oli hee im ¢ 4 { Liol 
| Magna Charta, i Bill of Rig! 
I know that in times of profound peace we are n¢ » 
app! ative of the gre written document of our d 
Bi n iends, this is not a time of peace, but of w: i 
never before reddened he civers of the ws (] vit] I 
I the hour when sober-minded, grave-visaged, heavy I 
American citizens turn to u nspired rds ¢ Ste 
Dougla 
God forbid— 
Said Douglas— 
that anyone shonld ever make the attemp ubvert tl Cor i 
of the United States. Let that Constitution ever be 
foot and destroyed, and there will not be wisdom and patri hh 
left to make another. * * * Our safety, our Libert : 1 
preserving the Constitution of the nited States as our fathers 1 t 


| inviolate. 
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Tt is a time when men reconsecrate themselves with the words 
of resident Wilson: 

The Constitution of the United States is not a mere lawyer's docu- 
ment; 
age. 


lis prescriptions are clear, and we know what they are; 


written document makes lawyers of us all, and our duties as citizens | 
should make us conscientious lawyers, reading the text of the Constitu- | 


tion without subtlety and sophistry. 


My friends, that is good advice to good Americans at any 
time, but it is particularly good advice at this time. Take 
down the Constitution from its shelf and read it; reread it. It 


is the will of the forefathers, by which they bequeathed us “ life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” You will find it of Bible 
strength to you in these dark hours of national peril and world- 
wide disaster. You will find there your rights, which some 
would abridge, and come to better understand, at a time whena 
clearer understanding is most necessary and desirable, what 
every American citizen should know. 


My friends, the Constitution has not been suspended. It is 
still the living soul and bulwark of our liberties. Under it our 
courts and governmental institutions are functioning. The 


right of free speech and discussion, honest criticism, and con- 
scientious objection is not done away with. Free American men 
may meet, as we are met to-day, to discuss this great war and 
the many and new issues which have been suddenly thrust upon 
us. I know that there are many things that have been done, 
and many articles which have been written, that have created 
and fostered a contrariwise impression. I know that I have re- 
ceived letters from constituents, men whom I know and whose 
patriotic Americanism and good citizenship I respect, asking 
me whether they could freely write to me their views and give 
to me their opinions on issues of present moment—me their 
Representative in Congress, the man chosen by them to reflect 
by my vote their views—writing me to know if they could exer- 
cise the constitutional right of petition without being held 
legally or morally to account as traitors. My friends, the time 
has not come in this Nation of ours, and I pray that it never will 
come, when anybody can not write to a Member of Congress, or 
anybody else in official or private life, his views upon issues 
vital to the welfare and perpetuity of the Republic. When that 
time comes, and I pray that it never shall, the death knell of this 
Republic has been sounded. This war, and no law passed to 
facilitate its successful conduct, nor no law in the land, affords 
authority for any man, or set of men, to attempt to abridge, cur- 
tail, or infringe upon the constitutional right of our citizens to 
free speech and the privilege of petitioning their Government 
and those who happen by the grace of their votes to temporarily 
be intrusted with safeguarding our Constitution and enforcing 
our laws. This does not mean, however, that our liberty con- 
fers upon us license, Neither upon us nor our chosen officials. 
The balance must be preserved, and will be. ‘“ Treason against 
the United States,” says our Constitution, “ shall consist only 
in levying war against them, or in adhering to their enemies, 
giving them aid and comfort.” 

My friends, I have come to you from a Congress which has 
made history ; which has proven expeditious and efficient ; which 
has neither retarded nor delayed the Government in its war 
preparations, nor proven itself unwieldy in its functioning. It 
has shown itself patriotic, liberal, statesmanlike in its scope, 
and responsive to the will of the people as reflected by the 
President chosen by them to pilot their Government safely 
through the present perils which beset us everywhere. Congress 
has upheld his hands and promoted his every undertaking in 
behalf of the common weal of all, This Congress has refuted 
every criticism flung against the institution of Congress for 
years. No one can read the record of this Congress and justly 
withhold praise of its unmatched and unparalleled list of accom- 
plishments. Many~ men of many minds, and yet they have 
merged together in the furtherance of a common cause once the 
step was taken. 

Do not suppose for an instant that opinions did not conflict; 
that views of individuals are not as many and as divergent as 
ever they were among Members of Congress. But in the face 
of such a crisis as we are now facing, some men must give way 
to others; some opinions must be discarded for the views en- 
tertained by others; there must be compromise and surrender; 
and in the end harmony and unity of action and policy that a 
solid and unbroken front may be presented to the Nation’s 
enemies. All men do not approve of all that has been done or 
is being done. There is just grounds for criticism of many 
things. For example, you know the position I took when the 
conscript or draft law was before us: I was opposed to that 
law. Furthermore, I am still opposed to that law as a principle, 
but now that it is the law it must be obeyed, and no citizen who 
has the welfare of our country at heart is justified in attempting 
to evade it or in any manner to obstruct its proper enforcement. 


it is a vehicle of life, and its spirit is always the spirit of the | 
a | 
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| But my views as to it as a principle of our Government ha 


undergone no change. I am against it, and when the prese| 
emergency is passed, if I am in a position to do so, I will exer 
the last ounce of my official power to wipe it from the statu 
books, and I hope for all time to come. But an overwhelmi 
majority of Congress, overwhelming largely because of Exe 
tive pressure, said that that law must be enacted, and tho 
like myself who fought it were compelled to bow to the wil! 
the majority. 

Time, I think, has vindicated our position. There was 
Army and a Navy of 1,074,000 men—all volunteers—before 
drafted man was ordered to a camp or cantonment. And {| 
great fighting force of volunteers was made up of the b 
young manhood of our country, who came forward and enlist 
of their own free will, imbued with a high patriotism and a de 
consciousness of a righteous cause; without any compulsi 
as brave and as fearless young fellows as ever faced a reeru 
ing officer; thousands of them from our colleges and our ! 
homes; the pick and flower of these United States; a mil 
volunteers without a campaign for volunteers being made 
million more could have been gotten in the same way and wit 
the same space of time. And that was the answer Ameri: 
manhood gave to those who said nothing short of the «: 
would do. The world’s war history furnishes no parallel of 1! 
achievement. 

Congress has authorized billions of dollars for the expen 
of our first year in this war. When I left Washington | 
were pending which will, when passed, bring the total authori 
tion for the first year up to $22,000,000,000—a sum whic! 
absolutely incomprehensible -in its magnitude to the finite m 
Do not think that this heretofore unheard-of financial pro 
tion has been carried on without its difficulties, or with | 
unanimous approval and accord which the votes on passa 
these huge budgets would indicate. Excepting the sums lo: 
to the allies, which we hope and expect to get back, the peo 
will have to pay in taxes and bonds. If this war is to be ° 
long and costly war,’ as Lord Northcliffe has said, then ther 
must be more and heavier taxes, and more and more boi 
Let us hope that Lord Northeliffe’s prediction does not ho 
true. But the President said to Congress these gigantic sis 
are needed, and Congress with a blind faith never before sho 
by it authorized them. “ Uphold the hands of our President ’ 
that slogan need not be wasted upon Congress. It has done 
so with a vengeance, and it has done it with about as mu 
knowledge of where the money was going, through what cli 
nels it was flowing, and who was responsible for its expendit 
in detail as you, my friends, have. 

Not because Congress has not asked for this informat 
Not because it did not think a congressional committee on 
conduct of the war to cooperate with the President advis 
nor that a committee of its Members on the war expenditwu 
would not be a good thing, but because it was the choice of 1 
ndministrative end of the Government to ignore such reaso! 
proposals. It would seem that there was a lack of underst: 
ing as to who’s war this is. Many of us in Congress hold to | 
view that this is not the President's war, that it is not Congr 
war, nor is it the war of the officeholder; but this 
American people’s war. They are paying for it; they are fig 
ing it; and they are entitled to know all about it. But there 
a disposition in Washington to look at it otherwise. In |! 
months, with not an ounce of powder burned nor a single s! 
exploded, Congress has appropriated and made provision 
substantially as large an indebtedness as England incu 
during the whole three years of the war and more than [r: 
and Russia throughout the three years of war. 

Permit me to read briefly from a speech made by Congr 
man Moore of Pennsylvania, on September 4, in which I find s 
very interesting and instructive figures and information rel: 
to the expenditures of Great Britain, who proclaims that 
is bearing the brunt of this world-wide war. Mr. Moore says 

Data compiled by the Department of Commerce and submitted t: 


is 


Ways and Means Committee show that the public debt of (1 
Britain March 31, 1914, was $3,443,799,000; that one year lat 
March 31, 1915, after the war had started, it had advanced 


$5,673,374 000, a matter of — $2,200,000,000 in one whole y 
and that more than three years later, July 21, 1917, the interim | 
war years, it had increased to $21,897,666,000. 

Now as to France. The public debt of France, as reported to 
committee by the same department, was $6,347,540,000 January 1, 1‘'!+, 
before the war started, but pumged rapidly until April 30, 1917, when 
the total was $17,727,013,000. This huge indebtedness of France, whe 
most of the hard fighting has been done, is less for the three yeals 
than the five months’ cost to the United States, and it included loans « 
nearly 4,000,000,000 francs to allied countries. 


Is it any wonder that Members of Congress have asked for 
particulars and fought vigorously for the erection of safeguar'> 
to protect these vast sums of the people’s money? Are tlic 
accredited representatives of the people to be denounced as 








- = 


aeking patriotism if they demand some information relative 
to the expenditure of these vast sums that you and I and all of 
is are called upon to contribute? If this is to be a “long and 
costly war,” as Lord Northeliffe states, what, may T ask, must 
our people expect if the first five months has set the pace? My 
oeuntrymen, this is no time for hysteria, but deep and sober 
thought. Is it not wisdom on our part, indeed patriotism, to 
endeavor to the hest of our ability in this great crisis to throw 
every safeguard compatible with the publie welfare around these 
vast and enormous expenditures? But President Wilson said 
that a congressional committee on the conduct of the war to co- 
perate and advise with him would be a “ humiliation ” to him; 
e would construe it as a want of confidence in his integrity ; 
nd a majority of Congress, not individually helding that opin- 
I believe, voted with his expressed dissent most 
emphatically from that opinion, and at the next regular session, 

December, I shall urge and demand the appointment of such 

committee. 

Now, my friends, there is one thing upon which we all agree— 
ve people here, the President and his administration, the ad- 
‘als ef our Navy and the generals of our Army, the boys in 
or in the training camps behind the lines, and the 
athers and mothers of these boys—there is one thing that we 
all agree on, and that is that we are in this war and we must 
win it at all costs. There can be no argument on that. 

And there is another thing upon which we all agree, and that 
is that in our prayer to Almighty God we pray that there may be 
an early and an honorable peace—a peace that will be lasting 
and a peace that will be world-wide. When that may come to 
pass we do not know now, but we fervently pray that it may come 


to us soon. 


on wishes. ] 





rrance 


Lord Northcliffe has said that we are in for a “ long 
and costly war.” That depends, I think, upon the terms of peace 
we are willing to accept. 

I grant you that if our terms are inclusive of the terms de- 
nanded by Lord Northcliffe’s Government, by France, by Italy, 
t will be a “long and costly war.” But I am not willing to 
concede that our terms are the terms stipulated by the other 
foes of Germany. We went to war because Germany killed our 
«itizens upon the high seas, sunk our ships, violated her pledges 
with us, insulted our flag, sought to humiliate our honor, vio- 
ated our neutrality, plotted against us, and tried to destroy our 
self-respect as a Nation. For those things we are sending our 
young men to death and pouring out our treasure. 

We are not, I take it, fighting to conquer lands or peoples for 
ourselves or for any other nation that happens to be fighting 
the same foe that we are. I do not understand that we are 
fighting for the things which Mr. Lloyd-George has stated must 
be accomplished as a condition of a treaty of peace with the 
Teutsnic allies, for, if we are, this will, indeed, be a “long ang 
costly war” for us. His stipulations are: 

Alsace and Lorraine must be returned to France. 

Schleswig-Holstein must be annexed te Denmark and the Kiel Canal 
taken away from Germany. 

Belgium and all Germany's and Austria’s conquered territories must 
be set free and fully rehabilitated. 

Germany’s and Austria’s Polish Provinces must be consolidated with 
the portions of Poland taken from Russia and erected inte an autono 
mous government. 

Austria must be deprived of Galicia and Bukowina (to be divided 
hetween Serbia and Roumania) ; Herzegovina, Bosnia, and the Trentino, 
including the port of Trieste, to_be taken from Austria and portions 
thereef annexed, respectively, to Italy and Serbia. 

Germany must be deprived of all her colonial possessions. 

For the accomplishment of none of these purposes did the 
United States go to war against Germany. No declaration of 
i State of war could have commanded a single vote in-Congress 
on any one or all of these propositions. No parents of an Ameri- 

an boy is sending him into the trenches to an almost certain 
death for any such program as that. And yet the nations that 
are fighting with us will not turn a willing ear or open mini 
to a penee proposal unless all or some of these things are wrung 
from their foe. 

I assume we will have no such demands to be made on our 
vanquished foe, for, as far as the United States is concerned, 
it will be a submissive Germany which will propose peace to us. 
Make sure of that! We are fighting for a peace which will 
bring a treaty that will insure respect and safety for our citizens 
and ships upon the high seas, in every port in the world; ad- 
herence to international and humane laws wherein we are con- 
cerned; guaranties of the inviolability of treaties and conven- 
tions to which we are signatory; the restoration of all that 
which existed between this Government and that of Germany 
before war did away with it; and a guaranty of a lasting peace. 

I am emphatically opposed to shedding the blood of our 
patriotic sons in the trenches of France and Flanders to deter- 
mine whether Germany or France shall hold Alsace-Lorraine, or 
whether Italy or Austria shall have Trieste, or what the bound- 
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ary lines may oO. shall We befween Serbian and Bulgaria ; 2) 
half dozen other s and, to us, insignificant monarchies, 
When our Fr ghts have | Vindicated and guaranteed to our 
Satisfaction, then, countrymen, must peace prevail. When 
these demands are met, when these guaranties are given and 
we feel that we can trust to them, then the United States has 
accomplished that for which it took up the sword and | ded 
the magazine. It has won its battle: it has established the 
righteousness of its cause. God grant that peace with or 
may come to us soon! 

And now, my friends, I fear I have not exa Sul fille y 
promise not to occupy too much of your time. | Il have to 
confess it and to apologize, both to you and to our « ing od 
visitor. The subject is a large one, and I have not, it seen Ss, 
been able to handle it in as short a time as I had planned. But 
if I have wearied you with my views on some of the qu ons 
in which I know you are deeply concerned, there is this compen- 
sating thought, you will enjoy all the more, by compa he 
creat speech that you are now about to hear. 

Veterans of the blue and the gray, ladies, and gentlemen, it 
a great honor for me to introduce to you one of the greatest 
statesmen and orators of our _ United States Senator J ES 
E. WATSON, of the State f In a 








The Flag of the United States. 


ADDRESS 


HON. FREDERICK C. HICKS, 


oO} NEW YORK, 


ne House or REPRESENTATIVES. 


Ix t 
‘ , 


Thursday, June 14, 
inl order of 
York [Mr. Hicks] is permitted to addre 
the House for one hour on the American Flag. [Applause. ] 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, on this, 


the one hundred and fortieth anniversary of the ordination of 


1917. 


The SPEAKER. 
gentleman from Nev 


Under a spe the House the 


the Stars and Stripes by the Continental Congress, I have 
thought it fitting and proper to portray its wondrous history. 
The flag held in reverence by 100,000,000 of our people is a 
modern standard. There are no myths or legends associated 
With its origin; it tells no story of crushed liberties or violated 


rights: it sprang neither from the sorrows of the oppressed nor 
the sufferings of the 
‘ 


the independen 


conquered. Its majestic beauty expresses 


of a thoughtful, courageous, conscientious peo- 


ple; the faith, the lofty aspirations, and the high ideals of 
representative democracy; the advance of a new Nation dedi- 
cated to liberty, to law, to justice, and to human riglits 


[LApplause. ] 
The flag of America does more than proclaim mere power or 
acclaim a great and glorious history. Its folds wave a bene: 
tion to the yesterdays of accomplishment and beckon the t 
morrows of progress with hope and confidence; it herald 
noble purposes of a mighty people and carries a mess of | 
and inspiration to all mankind. [Applause.] Its glowing 
dor appeals to us to demand international justice and arbitr: 
tion; it commands us to self-sacrifice, and to universal 
of service which alone cal 
ness of opportunity in 
voice the spirit of America calling a Nation of indomi 
courage and infinite possibili live the tenets of Christianity. 
to teach the gospel of work and usefulness, to advance educa 
to demand purity of thought and action in public life, and 
protect the liberties of free government from the aggressions 
despotic power. This is the call of the flag of the Union in this 
hour of and turmoil when civilization and the laws of 
nations and of humanity are being engulfed in the maelstrom of 


)- 


uwye 


ope 


splen- 


obligation 
maintain equality of rights and 


our Republie. Its and its strips 


stars 


to of able 


Ties to 
tien 
te 
( 
crisis 


t G. 


death and destruction, [Applause.] In the words of Rober 
Ingersoll 

The fiag for which the heroes fought, for which they died, is the 
symbol of equal rights It means universal education—light for every 
mind, knowledge for every child. It means that it is the dnty of every 
citizen to bear his share of the public burden. It means that all dis 
tinctions based on birth or blood have perished from our laws; that 
our Government shall stand between capital and labor, between the 
weak and the strong, between the individual and the corporation, be 


tween want and wealth, and give the guaranty of simple justice to each 
and all. That flag is the emblem of a supreme will of a Nation's 
power. Beneath its folfs the weakest must be protected and the 
strongest must obey. It shields and canopies alike the loftiest mansion 
and the rudest hut. That flag was given to the air in the Revolution’s 
darkest days It represents the sufferings of the past, the glories yet 
to be, and, lik« the bow of heaven, it is the child of storm and sun. 
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While no authentic history prevails 
and standards used by the peoples of remote antiquity, it is 
probable that us soon men began to form themselves into 
tribes and clans or unite for a common purpose, some symbol 
was used to express the common sentiment. Among many 
ancient ruins, representations of the objects used ensigns 
have been discovered, History, both sacred and profane, records 
the use of standards or banners by the armies of all nations in 
the distant past. From the seulptures and paintings on the 
monuments of Egypt it evident that the use of standards 
and flags was common in the Valley of the Nile thousands of 
years before the Christian era. It was the custom among the 
Kgyptians for each battalion to carry a distinguishing emblem 
representing sacred object, or a tablet bearing a name 


relating to the banners 


as 


us 


is 


soine 


or device. Excavating among the ruins of the Assyrian ciy- 
ilization prove that these peoples were also accustomed to 
the use of standards. The ancient Hebrews had banners for 


the various tribes, and in the Old Testament, Book of Numbers, 
Chapter I, we find: “And the children of Israel shall pitch their 
’ tents, every man by his own camp and every man by his own 
standard.” And, in Chapter II: “And the Lord spake unto 
Moses and unto Aaron, saying, ‘Every man of the children of 
tsrael shall pitch by his own standard, with the ensign of their 
father’s house * * *,” 

The Persians at the time of Cyrus used as their standard a 
white flag on which was displayed a golden eagle. The Romans 
had many standards, and they were held in the greatest rever- 


ence by the people, who in the temples of the Eternal City 
guarded these emblems of their sovereignty with religious 


veneration, In primitive times each company of the army bore 
a pole with a bundle of hay attached. Later the figure of a 
horse, a bear, a wolf, or other tribal emblem was substituted. In 
the time of Marius a silver eagle, with spreading wings and with 
claws grasping the thunderbolts of Jove, was the emblem of the 
Roman Republic. This device, so common 
countries of modern Europe, was taken from the Etruscans, 
who were the first to adopt it as the symbol of royal power. 
The Roman standards changed with their conquests and each 
emperor displayed new emblems. Augustus adopted a globe to 
symbolize his rule over the world, and Constantine the cross to 
commemorate his vision. 

The cities of Greece also used standards in their military 
campaigns, carrying on their staffs various devices and emblems. 
Sometimes it was a piece of armor attached to a spear, or an 
initial letter, or an emblem of the gods. According to Homer, 


Agamemnon raised a purple veil to rally his soldiers. During 
the Middle Ages, and notably in the crusades, banners and 


emblems of every description roused the mail-clad warriors in 
ilefense of the cross against the crescent. From ancient times 
the dragon has been a favorite emblem for standards, especially 
among eastern ations. It was the device on the banner of 
Harold at the Battle of Hastings and later was used by other 
English monarchs. Richard Cceur de Lion in 1190 adopted the 
legend of St. George and the dragon to typify his exploits. 
Henry IIT, in 1264, at the battle of Lewes, fought under the 
dragon; and Edward III, at the battle of Cressy in 1346, dis- 
played a standard “ with a dragon of red silk adorned and beaten 
with fair lilies of gold.” The word “ancient” was formerly 
frequently used to denote a flag or emblem, and in Shakespeare’s 
Othello, Cassio, in speaking of Iago, says “ the lieutenant is to 
be saved before the ancient.” 

Medieval flags were of various shapes, some long and pointed, 
some square, and others ending in two or more points. The 
banner which the Pope sent Charlemagne was oblong with three 
points. The standards of Henry VIII of England were long 
streamers rather than flags as we know them. Time does not 
permit the description of all these emblems, and they have no 
relation to the flag that floats over us to-day except as an illus- 
tration, showing that through all ages and among all races of 
humanity some flag has been used as an emblem to inspire men’s 
hearts with confidence and hope and reverence. 

The flags used by the American Colonies prior to the Reyolu- 
tion were naturally those of England, though there were some 
exceptions, for while the colonists considered themselves Eng- 
lishinen, the ties between them and the mother country did not 
prevent them from showing their independence, 

The ancient standard of England, the cross of St. George, a 
white flag with a rectangular red cross extending its entire 
length and breadth, was the emblem usually carried by the 
English soldiery as early as the fourteenth century, and con- 
tinued as the national flag until 1606, when James I by precla- 
mation united it with the cross of St. Andrew, a biue flag with 
a diagonal white cross extending from corner to corner. This 
flag, intended te represent the union of Scotiand and England, 
was called the “ King’s colors” or “ Union” flag, and was to be 


in various forms in | 
| embellished with golden castles, 
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displayed from the maintops of all British vessels. 
ships were to fly 


Tn addition 
from their foretops flags to designate the 


part of the kingdom from which they came; those from south 
Britain—Englancd—carrying the St. George cross, and those 
hailing from north Britain—Scotland—the cross of St. Andrew. 
it is presuined that as the Mayflower belonged to south Britain 


the flags under which our Pilgrim fathers sailed on thei: 
memorable voyage were the King’s colors and the banner of 
St. George. The same inference can be drawn in reference to 
the early voyages to the southern colonies, 

As the King’s colors had been prescribed for ships only, the 


flag of St. George’s cross continued to be used by English sub- 
jects on land. On the death of Charles I, in 1649, the union 
between Scotland and England was dissolved, and in 1651 the 
St. George’s cross was adopted by the Commonwealth Parlia- 
ment as the national standard of England. While the Union 
flag again came into use upon the restoration of the monarchy 
in 1660, under Charles II, it is probable that the St. George's 
cross flag, with occasional variations, was the one displayed in 
the American Colonies until 1707, when Parliament ratified the 
union of Scotland and England, Under this act the Union flav 
of James I, the King’s colors, was ordained as the banner 
all subjects of the British realm “both at sea and on land.” 
The famous “ meteor flag of England” was a modification of the 
King’s colors, being a red ensign with the device of the crosses 
in the canton. As [reland was not incorporated into the British 
Kingdom until 1801, at which time the cross of St. Patrick—a 
red diagonal saltier on a white ground—was conjoined with tie 
other two, the present ensign of Great Britain was never use| 
by the American Colonies. 

It may be of interest to note other flags which were flown on 
American soil in the days of its discovery and early settlemen 
The first flag planted upon our shores, if we exclude the poss 
bility of the Norsemen having reached our continent, was thi 
of Spain, a banner with four quarters, two of which were red 
and two white, emblazoned! 
with red lions. This was the standard of Spain during most © 
the period of her conquests. Columbus also bore a_ person 
flag which had been presented to him by Queen Isabella, 
sisting of a white ensign with a green cross, having on either 
side the letters F—-Y surmounted by golden crowns. It is stated! 
that Cabot, by reason of his being a Venetian, upon one of | 
expeditions, in addition to the flag of England whose commi- 
sion he bore, carried the banner of his native city. This was 
a searlet ensign bordered by a broad band of blue, emblazoned! 
by the winged lion of St. Mark holding a cross in his right paw. 

The flag of France, which, owing to the splendid assistance 
rendered by that nation in our struggle for independence, is wu: 
doubtedly held in greater esteem by us than any other foreig 
flag, was at the time Jacques Cartier landed in the New World 
in 1534, a blue ensign emblazoned with three golden fleur-ce-! 
Later a white flag was adopted by the Huguenot party, but it is 
probable that the Bourbon flag—the fleur-de-lis emblem—tfloated 
over the vast territory occupied by the French. Henry Hudson 
brought the Dutch flag to America when the Half Moon sailed 
into New York Harbor in 1609. It was a flag with three equi! 
horizontal stripes, orange, white, and blue, with the letters 
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“Vv. oO. C. A,” standing for the Dutch name of the East Indi: 
Co. of Amsterdam—then in control of maritime affairs of the 
Netherlands—in the middle of the white stripe. In 1621, whe 
the Dutch West India Co. came into power, the letter 
“Vv, O. C. A.” were replaced by the letters “G. W. C.” In 


1650 the yellow stripe was changed to red, the design of t! 
present flag, and this banner waved over the future metropo!is 
of the world until it was supplanted by the flag of St. Georg: 
cross. The flag of Sweden—a yellow cross on a blue field- 
has a place in our history, as that nation for a number of years 
maintained settlements on the banks of the Delaware River. 

In the records of Massachusetts, as early as 1634, mention is 
made of the use of the flag of St. George's cross. In 1645 1 
confederacy known as the United Colonies of New England was 
formed, but it was not until 1686 that a flag was adopted, being 
the cross of St. George with the initials “J, R.’’ surmounted b) 
a crown at the intersection of the two bars of the cross. = 
flag was modified, and in the design most generally used had : 
red field, with the cross of St. George in the upper corner le xt 
the mast. A tree or a globe was usually represented in the 
upper canton next the staff. This was the famous New ns 
land flag. Occasionally the field was blue, and this later desizn 
is the flag supposed to have been used at Bunker Hill. 

Long before the smoldering embers of revolt blazed into the 
fires of the Revolution, nearly every colony had adopted a flas 
of its own. The Massachusetts flag bore a pine tree; South 


also 


Carolina displayed a rattlesnake; New York had a white flas 
with a black beaver, symbolical of her industry and the wealth 
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ef the fur trade; and Rhode Island a white flag with a blue 
anchor and the word “ Hope” upon it. The growing discontent 
of the Colonies was productive of numerous devices for flags and 
banners, the larger portion inscribed with mottoes more or less 
defiant of British authority. In 1774, at Taunton, Mass., a 
“union” flag was raised, bearing the words “ Liberty or 
Death.” In New York in 1775 a “union” flag with a red field 
charged with the inscription ** George Rex and the Liberties of 
America” was displayed, Other devices were employed, the 
most famous being the pine-tree flag, a white ensign with the 
motto “An appeal to Heaven” above a green pine tree; and the 
rattlesnake flag, a yellow banner bearing the significant words 
“Don't Tread on Me” beneath a coiled snake. The rattle- 
snake flag was also called the Gadsden flag, and in this connec- 
tion the following reference is of interest: 
FeBrvary 8, 1776. 

Col. Gadsden presented to the Provincial Congress an clegant stand- 
ard, such as was to be used by the commander in chief of the American 
Navy, being a yellow field with a lively representation of a rattlesnake 
in the center in the attitude of going to strike and these words under- 
neath, * Don’t tread on me.” 

It was accordingly ordered to be carefully preserved and displayed 
in the Congress room, 

It should be remembered that this refers to the Provincial 
Congress of South Carolina and not to the Continental Congress, 
as frequently stated. 

Many privateers adopted « device consisting of a mailed hand 
grasping a bundle of 13 arrows. The most famous flag used 
in the South at the beginning of the Revolution was one de- 
signed by Col. Moultrie, of South Carolina. It was a blue 
ensign with a white crescent in the upper corner near the staff. 
This was the flag which Sergt Jasper rescued so gallantly when 
the fort of palmetto logs on Sullivan’s Island was attacked by 
the British on June 28, 1776. 
Declaration of Independence was read to the citizens of Char!es- 
ton on August 5, 1776. The word * Liberty ” was frequently in- 
seribed upon it. When South Carolina officially adopted a State 
flag they took this famous blue banner with its white crescent, 
and in recognition of the services rendered by the palmetto logs, 
placed the figure of a palmetto tree in the center of the field, 

While doubt exists as to whether a standard was carried at 
Concord and Lexington, it is asserted by some authorities that 
Capt. Nathaniel Page, a minute man of Bedford, Mass., was 
flag bearer of his company at Concord, and that his banner 
had a maroon ground, upon which were emblazoned in silver 
an armored, outstretched hand grasping a sword, with the 
inscription in a scroll of gold “ Vince aut morire,” signifying 
“ Conquer or die.” Three silver disks were also described upon 
it. It is claimed that this banner was originally designed in 
England in 1660 for the Three County Troop of Massachusetts 
and became the standard of the Bedford company of militia 
which responded to the midnight alarm of Paul Revere. — [| Ap- 
plause.| I feel we can safely assume that it was this flag, 
“the most precious memorial of its kind of which we have any 
knowledge,” that waved over the “embattled farmers ” at Con- 
eord, April 19, 1775, when they “ fired the shot heard round the 
world.” [Applause. ] 


Many writers assert that it is doubtful whether the patriots | 


at Bunker Hill were marshaled under any flag. Benson J, 
Lossing, however, in his Field Book of the Revolution, states 
that the standard raised on that fateful Saturday was the time- 
honored New England flag, with its field blue instead of red. 
In the upper quarter was St. George’s cross and in the upper 
canton the design of a pine tree was shown. Mr. Botta, a Revo- 
lutionary historian, was evidently of the opinion that the pine- 
tree flag was carried, for in his account of the battle he states 


It was under this flag that the | 


| 
| 
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that Gen. Warren in endeavoring to rally his men reminded them | 
of the motto inscribed on their banners, “An appeal to Heaven.” | 


Shortly after the Battle of Bunker Hill, Gen. Putnam unfurled 
at Cambridge a flag with a red ground, having on one side the 
Connecticut motto, “ He who transplanted still sustains,” and 
on the reverse side a pine tree with the motto, “An appeal to 
Heaven.” 

While the various forerunners of the American flag are in- 
Separably associated with its history, they afford little or no 
clue to the origin of the Stars and Stripes. It has been con- 
jectured that the idea of the stripes as a symbol of union may 
have been suggested by the flag of the Netherlands. As early 
48 1704 the flag used by the Honorable East India Co. of Eng- 
land, strangely enough, consisted of 13 red and white stripes 
with the cross of St. George in the canton. Another theory is 
that as the different grades in the ununiformed Continental 
Army were distinguished by stripes or ribbons, these distin- 
guishing marks suggested the stripes in the flag. It has been 


frequently asserted, though without tangible evidence, that the 
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stripes as well as the stars on his own coat of arms may have 
suggested the design to Washingtor 
The earliest instance of the use of the 13° stripes upon an 


American flag is found in the banner of the Vhiladelphia Light 
Horse Troop. This standard 
Abram Markoe in W775 and known 
was made of vellow silk and both sides were 
ter was an armorial design, above which the letters “ L. 
H.” and below the words, * For these we strive The striking 
feature of this flag is the representation of 13 stripes, alternate 
blue and silver, placed in the upper corner next the staff. A 
Gen. Washington, when en route to take command of the Con- 
tinental Army at Cambridge in 1775, was escorted from Phila 
delIphia to New York by this troop, he was undoubtedly familiar 
With the standard it carried, and the significance of the stripes 
as indicative of the union between the Colonies, may have sug 
gested the flag raised over his headquarters six months later. 
It is claimed that the Markoe banner was carried in the battles 
of Trenton, Princeton, Brandywine, and Germantown. 

Reference should also be made to the two banners of the Tall 
madge Dragoons, one pink and the other blue. The first has a 
pink field in the center of which is a blue disk with silver wings 
From the disk 10 golden thunderbolts radiate like the sun’s 
rays. Under this device a silver scroll with the motto in 
black letters, “* PATA CONCTTA FULMAST NATL.” The eanton, 
bordered by a silver thread, has 6 stripes of white ribbon, mak- 
ing with the background 13 pink and white stripes. The blue 
standard has the same device and motto, and in addition, above 
the disk in a seroll of gold, the inscription, “2d Regt. Lt. 
Dragoons.” The canton is edged with a gold line and has 7 gold 
stripes painted on the blue silk, which, with the background, 
gives the combination of U3 stripes, alternate blue and gold. 

The origin of the first flag, distinctly colonial and representing 
a union of the Colonies, is shrouded in mystery. In October, 1775, 
the Continental Congress, then in session in Philadelphia, sent a 
committee to Cambridge to confer with Washington on military 
matters. It has been stated that this committee suggested 
the design for a flag, but there are no records to substantiate 
the assertion. Neither in Washington's correspondence nor in 
the report of the committee to Congress is there any reference 
to a new flag. Who designed the flag which Washington raised 
at Cambridge on January 2, 1776, is not known, but there and 
then was displayed the stripes emblematic of the union of the 
Colonies. The standard consisted of 18 red and white stripes, 
with the “* union” in the canton——the familiar 
combination of the crosses of St. George and St. Andrew. It was 
2 peculiar flag, half American and half British, for while the 
Colonies still acknowledged their to England they 
were determined that their rights should be respected even at 
the point of the sword. 

li not until the Dechiuration lidependence, July 4, 
1776, that a complete separation was decided upon, so the Cam- 
bridge flag with its 15 stripes represented the union of the 
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Colonies in their protest against taxation without representation, 
while the union of crosses acknowledged their allegiance to the 
mother country. This flag was variously designated as the union 
flag, the grand union flag, and the grand striped tlag, but is now 
referred to as the Cambridge flag, and it probable 
that the banner officially adopted in 1777 was copied, at least 
so far as the stripes are concerned, from the flag Washington 
unfurled the year previous. 


sees Tost 


While having no bearing on the design of the Stars and 
Stripes, it may be of interest to note another flag, the Eutaw 
flag. to whieh is attached a sentimental story. Col. William 
Washington, a kinsman of Gen. Washington, in ITSO was or 
dered to Charleston, S. (., and while there fell in love with a 
Miss Elliot. Learning one day when the colonel was paying 


her a visit that his troop was without a flag, Miss Elliot, so it is 


| related, with her scissors cut off a portion of a large damask cur 
| tain, which she afterward fringed and attached to a curtain pole 


her, 


and presented to him for a standard. This flag was carried in the 
Battle of the Cowpens and at Eutaw Springs and is now the 
property of the Washington Light Horse Infantry, of Charleston. 

Another flag which has a romantic history Pulaski’s ban- 


is 


now in the possession of the Maryland Historical Society. 
Count Pulaski, the son of a Polish nobleman, was a soldier of 
fortune who, at the age of 24, found himseif outlawed and his 
estates confiscated. At the beginning of the Revolution he 
volunteered in the American Army and in 77S was commis 
sioned an officer in the cavalry force. Congress authorized him 


to raise what is known as Pulaski's Legion, and while recruit 
ing his corps, the Moravian Single Sisters, of Bethlehem, Pa., 
presented him with a banner. [I I silk, with the 
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letters “U.S.” in the center and in a circle around them the 
words, in Latin, “ Union makes valor.’ On the reverse side, 
surrounding an eye, is the motto, also in Latin, “ No other gov- 
erns.” This banner was carried in the Battle of Savannah, 
vhen Pulaski commanded both the American and French 
eavalry. 

The flag of Proctor’s brigade, of Westmoreland, Pa., should 
also be mentioned. It is a crimson flag, cantoned with the Brit- 
ish union jack. In the center of the field a coiled rattlesnake 
with 13 rattles is represented, with the familiar words “ Don’t 
tread on me.” It is Gaimed that this flag was carried in the 
Battle of Trenton. At the Battle of Long Island, August 27, 
1776, the American patriots fought under a banner made of red 
damask on which was the word “ Liberty.” 

The Second New Hampshire Regiment had a buff flag in the 
center of which was a golden disk with 13 rays surrounded by a 
chain of 18 links, The disk bore the motto, “ We are one.” In 
the canton were two crosses somewhat similar to the king’s 
Reference should also be made to a banner known as the 
tucks of America,” a yellow flag with a pine tree 
in the center. Beneath the branches of the tree stands a deer. 
The cantor is blue, on which 18 yellow stars are painted. It is 
Claimed that this flag was carried in the Revolution by a regi- 
nent of Massachusetts colored troops. 

The first authoritative action to establish a flag for a new 
sovereignty is fraught with peculiar interest, and it is regrettable 
that we know so little as to the origin of the Stars and Stripes. 
While the Cambridge flag had the 13 stripes, there is no evi- 
denee that any flag bearing the union of stars had been in 
public use prior to the resolution of 1777, and it will prob- 
ably never be known who designed or suggested this beautiful, 
distinetive, and emblematic feature of our banner. The rec- 
ords of Congress are silent upon the subject and no authentic 
reference to it has ever been discovered in the correspondence, 
papers, or diaries which have been examined. It is claimed in 
popular tradition that the honor of making the first flag com- 
bining the Stars and Stripes belongs to Betsy Ross, a Quaker 
upholsteress who resided in Arch Street, Philadelphia. It is 
asserted by her descendants that Congress appointed a com- 
mittee composed of Gen. Washington, Robert Morris, and George 
Ross, the latter an uncle of Mrs. Ross’s late husband, who 
called upon her in May or June, 1776, and commissioned her to 
make a flag from an imperfectly drawn design embodying the 
stripes and the union of 13 six-pointed stars. 

As the six-pointed stars were peculiar to the British, it is said 
Mrs. Ross suggested that a star of five points would be more sym- 
inetrical and appropriate, and the committee at once adopted the 
new design. While this story is interesting and I hope may be 
well founded, there is unfortunately little evidence to support it. 
It rests on the traditions of the Ross family and upon affidavits 
made by Mrs. Ross’s descendants as to their understanding of 
the particulars as related by Mrs. Ross herself, or by those to 
whom she told the story. Unfortunately the annals of Congress 
make no reference to the appointment of a flag committee, and 
yet so important a matter must have been under consideration 
previous to the final adoption of the flag. In Washington's cor- 
respondence and writings no mention is made of a visit to Mrs. 
Ross’s house or when or by whom the first flag was made. 
Neither do any of the historians of the Revolutionary period 
or any contemporaneous writers, so far as I have been able to 
discover, throw light upon the subject. The principal argument 
against the story has been that the flag evidently was not used 
during any portion of 1776 and was not adopted until a year 
after Mrs. Ross is supposed to have made it. It is further 
claimed by those who discredit the story that Washington when 
he caused the Declaration of Independence to be read to his 
troops in New York, on July 10, 1776, would have raised this new 
flag had such a flag been in existence, instead of the Cambridge 
banner, which was unfurled. Those who have had experience 
in congressional matters will not be convinced by the argument 
of delay in not adopting the new flag at once, and had Mrs. Ross 
made the flag it is not probable that Washington or anyone else 
would have used it until Congress had approved it. 

Whatever uncertainty may exist as to the true origin of the 
Stars and Stripes, we know that Congress, on June 14, 1777, 
adopted the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the flag of the 13 United States be 13 stripes, alter- 
nate red and white; that the Union be 13 stars, white on a blue field, 
representing a new constellation. 

This is the first legislative action of which there is any record 
establishing a national flag for the sovereign United States of 
America declared independent July 4, 1776, and proclaiming 
the official birth of a new constellation as the symbol of their 
Union. Thus was born the Stars and Stripes, which through 
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all the ages shall be the emblem of liberty and justice for all 
mankind. [Applause. ] 

The following description has frequently been referred to as 
quotation from Washington's writings but I have been unahi: 
verify it. 

We take the star from heaven, the red from the mother country. sey 


rating it by white stripes, thus showing that we have separated tro: 


at 


her, and the white stripes shall go down to posterity representin; 
liberty. 

It has been said that— 

rer nation has its symbolic ensign in their banners. Our fathers 
chose the Stars and Stripes, the red telling of the blood shed py them 


for their country, the blue of the heavens and their protection, and the 
Stars of the separate States embodied in one nationality, FE pluribus 
unum. The stars of the new flag represent a constellation of States 
rising in the west. The idea was taken from the constellation Lyr 
which in the hands of Orpheus signified harmony. The blue of th« 

was taken from the edges of the Covenanter’s banner in Scotland, sigy 
cant also of the league and covenant of the United Colonies again 
oppression, incidentally involving the virtues of vigilance. perseverance 
and justice. ‘The stars were disposed in a circle, symbolizing the per. 
petuity of the Union, the ring like the circling serpent of the Egyptians 
signifying eternity. 

What eloquence do the stars breathe when their full significa: 
known: A new constellation, union; perpetuity; a covenant agai 
oppression ; justice, equality, subordination, courage, and purity. 

I doubt if these poetic and fanciful descriptions, however, hay 
any basis other than the imagination of the writer. 

While the flag was adopted June 14, 1777, it was not until 
September 3 following, that Congress officially promulgated t 
design. The honor of first displaying the Stars and Stripes 
battle belongs to the State of New York, when on August 
1777, an improvised flag was raised on the northeast bastion 
of old Fort Stanwix, or Schuyler as it was sometimes called, thi 
site of the present city of Rome. Anticipating an attack by thi 
British, a garrison of some 500 soldiers, under the comman< 0! 
Col. Peter Gansevoort, jr., with Lieut. Col. Marinus Willet 
second in command, had been placed in the fort. On August 
the garrison was reinforced by about 200 men of the Ninth 
Massachusetts Regiment, led by Lieut. Col. Mellon. This de 
tachment brought news of the recently enacted flag statute, sn 
as the garrison was without a standard the fort was ransacke:! 
for material of which to make the new flag. According to a: 
counts, shirts were cut up to form the white stripes, a woma! 
petticoat supplied the red, while the blue ground for the stirs 
was taken from a cloak belonging to Capt. Abraham Swartwort. 
of Dutchess County, who was then in the fort. This account is 
confirmed in part by a letter from Col. Swartwort to his com- 
manding officer, asking for an order on the paymaster to reim- 
burse him for the loss of his cloak. The narrative of Col. Wi! 
let, however, gives a somewhat different version of the story. 
He says: 

The white stripes were cut out of ammunition shirts furnished by 
the soldiers, the blue out of the camlet cloak taken from the enemy it 
Peekskill, while the red stripes were made of different pieces of stuff 
procured from one and another of the expedition, 

Howsoever the flag was made, it was the Stars and Stripes 
that floated over the brave Americans from August 3 to August 
22, when the siege was raised. John Fiske, the eminent his 
torian, further substantiates the claim that to New York belongs 
the honor of having first unfurled the Stars and Stripes in battle 
when he says, speaking of the flag: 

Reatis extemporized out of a white shirt and an old blue jacket and 
some str ps of red cloth from the petticoat of a soldier's wife, this wa 
the first American flag with Stars and Stripes that was ever hoisted 

Lossing in his Field Book of the Revolution supports the claim 
of Fort Stanwix. 

Delaware also claims the distinction, maintaining that the flag 
was first raised in battle at Cooch’s bridge, near Wilmington, «1 
September 3, 1777. The claim is based on the presumption that 
the American forces had a flag at that time, and even though 
they had, this skirmish teeok place a month after the flag on 
Fort Stanwix had been unfurled to the breeze. One of the loci! 
Delaware historians, Judge Conrad, defeats his own contention 
when he says: 

On August 2, 1777, a short skirmish or sally occurred at Fort Schuyler, 
N. Y., in which the Americans floated a rudely devised flag, intended tv 
represent the ideas embodied in the resolve of Congress, and that ail 
historians agree that the flag floated on that occasion was merely a! 
improvised one, and in no sense a complete and regular flag of the 
United States. 

The absurdity of Mr. Conrad’s theory is dismissed by Mr. 
Edward H. Hall, secretary of the American Scenic and His- 
torical Preservation Society, who says: 


Thus the 20 days’ siege at Fort Schuyler, so courageously and suc- 
cessfully resisted, is dismissed by Mr. Conrad as a short skirmish or 
sally, and the fine distinction drawn between a heroic siege, with all its 
terrors of possible starvation and barbarous massacre, and a morning Ss 
skirmish at Cooch’s bridge between two small bodies of troops formally 
drawn up in line of battle. I do not know of any historian who says 


that the Fort Schuyler flag was not “ complete,” although they do agree 
that it was improvised. 
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The Stars and Stripes were carried in the Battle of the Brandy- 
wine September 11, 1777; they waved in triumph over the vic- 
torious field of Saratoga and cheered the ragged patriots of 
Washington’s army amid their sufferings around the camp fires 
at Valley Forge. 
sword at Yorktown, October 19, 1781. It floated over New York 
when the British evacuated the city November 25, 1783, and 
roused the patriotism of our soldiers during the later days of the 
Revolution, the immortal Washington marched onward 
vietory and to glory. [Applause.] 

Soon after its adoption the new flag was hoisted on the naval 
vessels of the United States. It has been stated that the Naval 
Committee of Congress presented to John Paul Jones the first 
official flag of the United States ever made, but there is no official 
record to confirm this statement. Buell, in his l.fe of Paul Jones, 
states that the captain displayed the Stars and Stripes on the 
Ranger, then being fitted up at Portsmouth, on the 4th of July, 
i777. The Ranger, however, did not go to sea until November 1. 
With Jones in command—his commission was issued on the same 
day the flag was established—the Ranger reached Quiberon Bay, 
France, about December 1, 1777, and on February 14, 1778, her 
flag received the first salute ever paid the American flag by a 
foreign power. No less an authority than John Adams has 
erroneously stated that the first American vessel to obtain a for- 
eign salute for the flag was the Andreas Doria in the Danish West 
Indies in November, 1776. This ship, however, carried only a 
continental ensign, probably the Cambridge flag, which was 
never legalized or recognized by the Continental Congress, and 
was not the Stars and Stripes which the French commander 
saluted. The West Indies incident occurred eight months before 
the Stars and Stripes existed, for no stars were seen on any flag 
prior to the adoption of the flag of the United States by act of 
Congress in June, 1777. A question has been raised as to the 
exact date on which Jones raised the flag on the Ranger, some 
old reports of the incident stating that it was July 12. 

In De Koven’s Life and Letters of John Paul Jones, doubt is 
expressed about the claim made by Buell for Jones in connec- 
tion with the raising of the flag on the Ranger in July, 1777. 
He says: 

sut the honor of first unfurling the Stars and Stripes from a ship of 
war, which has been claimed for Jones, is not supported by historical 
evidence. If he had been lucky enough to have had the opportunity 
of first unfurling the new national banner from the Rangcr, it is not 
to be believed that he would have omitted to mention the fact. 

As there has been much controversy over the first display of 
the flag from a warship, it is of interest to note the several 
Claims that have been advanced for this honor. In Griflin’s 
History of Commodore Barry there is this reference to the flag: 

Under this flag Hopkins was the first to get to and Barry's 
Lerington, bearing it, was the first to cause the British flag to surrender 
to the flag of Washington. 

And again: 

Hlis cruiser (the Lerington) w the first Union flag to make the 

rst capture that was first reported to the Marine Committee of Con- 


rress 
gress, 


as 


sea, 


John Fiske, in speaking of the Lerington’s capture of the Brit- | 


= 


ish vessel Edward on April 7, 1776, says: 

This was the first capture of a British warship by an American, 

As this exploit occurred over a year before the Stars and 
Stripes were officially adopted, the flag borne by Barry was not 
the national ensign. The“ Union ” flag referred to by Griffin was 
undoubtedly the Cambridge standard, and other accounts bear 
out the assumption that Barry's flag on the Lerington was the 
flag which Washington unfurled at Cambridge. This is further 
confirmed by Preble in his history when he says: 

_ The Lerington was the first vessel that bore the Continental 
victory on the ocean. 

Capt. Manly’s name has also been mentioned for the honor, 
and while it is true that his ship, the Lee, captured the British 
vessel Nancy in October or November, 1775, the flag that waved 
from the peak of the Lee was undoubtedly the famous “ Pine 
Tree” emblem. One writer, however, speaks “of a flag being 
made in 1775 by a patriotic vessel owner of Massachusetts, hay- 
ing 13 
White, with an anchor upon it having over the top the word 
‘Hope.’ It was hoisted on the armed schooner Lee, Capt. John 
Manley.” This same author states that “ either this or the stars 
on the Washington book plate in the absence of any record may 
be taken as reasons for the adoption of the stars in the union.” 
{ have been unable to substantiate the claim made by this his- 


flag to 


torian that the 13 stars were displayed previous to 1777, and as | 


Rhode Island had already adopted the design ef the anchor sur- 
mounted by the word “ Hope,” it is not probable that a shipowner 


of Massachusetts would have used, even in part, the emblem of 


“a rival colony. 
_ There seems to be substantial evidence that 
ried by the First Rhode Island Regiment at the Battle of the 


Beneath its folds Cornwallis surrendered his | 


to | 


white stars in a blue union, the body of the flag being | 


the flag car- | 


6033 


and 


Brandywine during the siege of Yorktown was similar 
te the flag just described, with the exception that the stars were 
gold. John Paul Jones claimed that “ My hand first hoisted the 
American flag,’ and this claim is substantiated by evider 
which shows that during the winter of 1775-76, while the tf; 
was lying at anchor at Philadelphia, Commander Hopkins 
off to the newly coinmissioned ship. When he reached the d 
of the Alfred, Jones, then a lieutenant, raised the fla hie 
of the commander. But this American flag hoisted by J 
j and which the patriots of Philadelphia cheered on 
|} day, was probably none other than the rattlesnake «| 


signed by Col. 
ships of war. 


Gadsden, and 
It was this flag, 


Which frequently u 
with the addition of a] 


Was 






| Which an English write; of the period referred to in the fol 
lowing words: 
_A strange flag latterly appeared in our s beat 
| the portraiture of a rattlesnake coiled up at its root vith t 
words, * Don't tread on me.” We learned vesterday that t! 
bearing this flag have a sort of a commission from a society) 
in Philadelphia calling themselves the Continental Congr 
The difficulty of identifying the first flag raised is largely duc 


to the uncertainty of what the historians of that period meant 
When using the phrase “ American flag.” Some writers 
of the Cambridge banner, while others refer to the pine tree 


Spec 


and rattlesnake emblems as the American flag. To make the 
designation clear and positive, the flag of the United States 
is the national ensign adopted June 14, 1777, and all flags used 


prior to this date were State, colonial, or continental emblems 
; and not the Stars and Stripes. While there a controversy 
| regarding the initial display of the national flag from a war 
vessel, there seems to be no doubt but what Jones received the 
| first salute ever given the Stars and Stripes by a foreign power. 

No reference to the early history of the flag upon the seas 
would be complete without a brief allusion to the battle between 


is 
: 


es : 

| the Bon Homme Richard and the Serapis in the evening ot 
September 25, 1779. Thackeray once told a friend that the 

| capture of the S¢ rapis by Paul Jones was one of the most 

| 


extraordinary stories ever recorded in naval history. Without 
question, that moonlight battle was the greatest exploit in the 


annals of the sea, and the courage of John Paul Jones and his 
brave crew, fighting to victory from the decks of a sinking 
ship, forms one of the most brilliant pages in our history, [Ap- 


plause.] Americans wiil ever pay tribute to the sublime conti- 
| dence and daring of Paul Jones. Bidding detiance to all human 
ealculations which had predoomed him to defeat, with a founder 
ing ship, half his men dead or dying, when hope and chance 
seemed irretrievably lost, he fought on and won immortal giory. 
[Applause. ] 

All great events seem to invite controversies, and it is so wich 
reference to the flag borne by the Richard. In 1898 the Gov- 
ernment received what was purported to be the original ensign 
of Jones’s old ship. According to the story, which for a time 
had some support in the popular fancy, the Richard, several 
days before encountering the Serapis, captured a British vessel, 
the Aitty, which had formerly been an American ship. Among 
the crew was one Stafford, who volunteered on the 
Richard, and who, it is alleged, during the action with the 
| Serapis plunged into the sea and recovered the Richard's th: 
which had been shot When Jones 





for service 


away. transferred his cre 
from his sinking ship, it is stated that this sailor rescued the 
flag and later accompanied Jones to the Adlianec upon his 
suming command of that vessel. When the Alliance was sold 
the flag was presented to Stafford in recognition of his servi 


secrertal 


It is alleged that a letter was sent by Joseph Myler 
pro tempore of the Marine Committee, to Joseph B 


Stafford 


presenting to iim “ Paul Jones's ‘Starry Flag’ of the Bon 
| Homme Richard, which was transferred to the Alliance,” in 
| recognition of his meritorious services. Beyond this letter 
| there is no positive evidence that this Stafford flag, which has 
| only 12 stars, was the one that waved from the ensign gaff 
| of the Richard in the most ce sperate of all sen contlicts. Those 
| who doubt the authenticity of the Stafford flag claim that the 
bunting of which it is made is of a date subsequent to the 
battle with the Serapis. 

Another story which has gained considerable vogue is to the 
effect that the flag of the Richard had been made by two 
| maiden ladies of Philadelphia, who presented it to Capt. Jones 
shortly after Congress had adopted the Stars and Stripes It 
is claimed that this flag which bore 18 stripes but only 12 stat 


was flown from the Ranger and was afterwards transferred to 
the Richard. There is no foundation wisatever for this I 

fuell, in his Life of Paul Jones, gives a rather fanciful ac- 
count of this much-disputed flag: 


ecend 


The “unconquered and unstricken” flag that went down with the 
| Richard was the same one which the girls of Portsmouth made from 
| slices of their best silk gowns, and presented to Jones to hoist on the 


‘ Ranger, July 4, 1777, and he considered it bis personal property or, 
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perhaps, the pi 


perty of the girls who made it, intrusted to his keep- 


ing. On relinquishing command of the Ranger in 1778, he kept this 
flag with him and used it on the Richard, It was made by a quilting 
party according to specifications which Jones furnished. The 13 white 
stars were cut from the bridal dress in which Helen Seary bad been 


wedded in May, 1777. 

This was the first edition of the Stars and Stripes that Europe ever 
saw; the first to be saluted by the guns of a European naval power; 
but, far beyond that, and beyond anything, it was the first and last 
flag that ever went down or ever will go down flying on the ship that 
conquered and captured the ship that sunk her. 

{ Applause. ] 

When Jones returned February, 1781, he found 
Miss Langdon, of the “quilting party,’ a guest of the Ross family, 
whose house was always bh.s home in Philadeitphia. By way of apology 
he explained to her that his most ardent desire had been to bring that 
flag home to America, with all its glories, and give it back untarnished 
into the fair hands that had given it to him nearly four years before. 
“But, Miss Mary,” he said, “I couldn’t bear to strip it from the poor 
old ship in her last agony, nor could I deny to my dead on her decks, 
who had given their lives to keep it flying, the glory of taking it with 
them.” 

‘You did exactly right, Commodore, 
flag is just where we all wish it to be 
over the only ship that ever sunk in victe 

{ Applause. ] 

I fear sentiment has been woven into history in this inter- 
esting story, for while the records are very complete in de- 
seribing the battle, their reference to the colors are most 
meager. In Jones’s memoirs, compiled from papers in the pos- 
session his niece, Mrs. Taylor, there is a reference stating 
that few of the personal effects of the officers were saved. In 
the journal, prepared by Jones for the King of France, he 
speaks of everything going down with the ship except signal 
flags, As the national flag is never used as a signal in the sense 
in which Jones referred to the signal flags which were saved, 
Buell evidently assumed that the Stars and Stripes were left 
‘lving at the peak when the Richard sank beneath the waves. 

In July, 1905, Seribner’s Magazine published the “ Narrative 
of John Kilby,” quarter gunner of the Richard. In this narra- 
tive, written in 1810, the sinking of the Richard is described as 
follows: 

© Heavens! It was enough to bring tears from the most unthinking 
man. She went down head foremost with al! sails set—studding sails, 
top-gallant sails, royals, skyscrapers, and every sail that could be put 
on a ship—jack, pennant, and that beautiful ensign that she so gal- 
lantty wore while in action and when she conquered. 

It has been asserted that Jones referred to the loss of the flag 
in his report of the engagement to Congress, but, unfortunately, 
t] The several letters written 


to this country in 


* exclaimed Miss Langdon: “ that 
flying at the bottom of the sea 


ryt” 


of 


he records do not disclose this facet. 
hy the great cormmander to numerous friends describing the 
battle are silent on the flag episode. Yet Mr. Buell states that 
a report in which he said: 

No one was now left aboard the Richard but her dead. To them I 
gave the good old ship for their coflin, and in her they found a sublime 
sepulcher. She roiled heavily in the long swell; her gun deck, awash to 
the port sills, settled slowly by the head and sank peacefully in about 
40 fathoms. 

The ensign gaff, shot away in action, had been fished and put in place 
oon after firing ceased, and our torn and tattered flag was left flying 
when we abandoned her. As she plunged down by the head at the Jast. 
her taffrail momentarily rose in the air; so the very last vestige mortal 
eyes ever saw of the Bon 'Homme Richard was the defiant waving of 
her unconquered and unstricken flag as she went down. And, as I had 
given them the good old ship for their sepulcher, I now bequeathed to 
iny immortal dead the flag they had so desperately defended for their 
winding sheet. 

For the sake of history and in honor of the memory of the 
great sailor, let us hope that Buell based his eloquent and 
pathetic account of+the sinking of the Bon Homme Richard 
ypon substantial grounds. 


Jones made 


[Applause. ] 

The flag as originally adopted remained unchanged until May 
1, 1795. By this time two more States, Vermont and Kentucky, 
had been admitted into the Union and a change in the flag was 
made necessary. Not foreseeing the growth of the flag in the 
eddition of both a stripe and a star for each new State, Congress 
on January 13, 1794, enacted— 

That from and after the Ist day of May, 
States be 15 stripes, alternate red and white; 
stars, white in a blue field. 

ta the first flag the stars were evidently arranged in a circle, 
but this custom was soon abandoned, At Annapolis there is pre- 
served the flag of the Third Maryland Regiment, with a union 
showing 12 stars in a cirele, surrounding one in the center. 
In the flag of 15 stripes the stars were placed in three parallel 
rews of 5 stars each, and this flag was the national banner 
from 1795 to 1818, during which period occurred the War of 
1812. It. was this flag waving over Fort McHenry that in- 


1795, the flag of the United 
that the union be 15 


spired Francis Scott Key to write the Star-Spangled Banner. 
| Applause. } 

By 1818 five additional States—-Tennessee, Ohio, Louisiana, 
Indiana, and Mississippi—had been admitted into the Union 
and therefore to truly represent the Union a further change 
in the flag was demanded, 


After considerable discussion in 
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Congress on the subject, the act of April 4, 1818, was passed, 
Which provided: 

First, That from and after the 4th of July next the flag of the Unitea 
States be 13 horizontal stripes, alternate red and white; that the union 
have 20 stars, white in a blue field. 

Second. That on the admission of every new State into the Union 1 
star be added to the union of the flag and that such addition shall t 
effect on the 4th of July next suecceding such admission, 

To Hon. Peter H. Wendover, a Member from New York, be- 
longs the credit of pressing it to final passage. The return to 
the 13 stripes of the 1777 flag was due largely to the fact that 


ah 
ake 


1777 
it would not be practicable to continue adding a stripe for each 
new State, for a further increase in the number of stripes 
would have made the width of the flag disproportionate to its 
length, unless the stripes were narrowed, and this would have 
impaired its distinctness. Upon the suggestion of Capt. Reid, 
of the Navy, who had suggested the return to the 13 stripes, the 
stars were arranged in the form of one great star in the center 
of the union. This design, however, did not meet with favor, and 
the stars were soon thereafter arranged in rows. A news 
of the times said: 

By this regulation the 13 stripes will represent the number of Sta 
whose valor and resources originally effected American independen 
and the additional stars will mark the increase of the United Si 
since the establishment of the Constitution. 


paper 


No act has sinee been passed by Congress altering the general 
design of the flag, and it is the same as originally adopted ex- 
cept for the increase in the number of stars in the union. In 
the War with Mexico the flag displayed 29 stars in its union; 
during the Civil War, 35; during the Spanish-American W 
45 stars, and since July 4, 1912, 48 stars. Congress has 1: 
legislated upon the arrangement of the stars in the union, : 
in consequence there has been a lack of uniformity in the n 
ter, although the early confusion has now disappeared, and 
the absence of direct legislation an agreement has been reached 
between the Navy and War Departments on the subject. 4 
present arrangement of the stars is in six horizontal row 
eight stars each. 

The term “ Old Glory ” was evidently first applied to th 
by William Driver in 1831, a skipper from Salem, Mass., 
was at that time in command of the brig Charles woggett. 11 
related. that as he was about to sail for the South Seas a pai 
of friends presented him with the flag, and when it was brok 
from the gaff the captain christened it “ Old Glory.” In 1s 
the captain removed to Nashville, Tenn., taking with him © 
Glory, which he afterwards displayed on all publie occas 
His pronounced Union sentiments frequently led him into tr 
with his southern neighbors, and during the war he was obi 
to conecéal the flag in the coverlet of his bed. In 1862 wh 
detachment of Buell’s army occupied the city, Capt. Dri 
with his own hands, hoisted Old Glory over the capitol build 

The history of the flag from this time seems clouded in 
certainty, and I will refer briefly to three statements that |! 
been made in regard to it. The Rey. Henry N. Couden, Cha) 
of the House, a veteran of the Sixth Ohio Velunteer Infa 
feels confident that the Old Glory flag no longer exists. 
respect and veneration in which Dr. Couden is held by e' 
Member of Congress entitles his contribution to the histo 
this famous flag, to be accepted as evidence that the flag 
accidentally destroyed. He states that in February, 1862, 
regiment had been ordered to relieve Grant at Donelson, 
while on the transports word came that the fort had surren¢: 
They were then ordered to Nashville, where, on Webruary 
they took part in the ceremonies incident to the raising o! 
Stars and Stripes over the capito]. The next day Capt. Dri 
obtained Col. Anderson’s permission to hoist Old Glory to 
mast, and a squad of soldiers were detached to procure the ! 
which the captain with his own hands raised over the buildin 
The captain then presented the flag to the Sixth Ohio, and 1! 
regiment fought under Old Glory at Shiloh and Stone Riv 
In keeping it aloft in the Battle of Stone River six men we 
shot down, but Ol Glory was kept waving and did not t 
the ground. For about a year Old Glory, the name having then 
been adopted by other regiments, was the regimental flag of t! 
Sixth Ohio. For safe-keeping the flag after sunset each day wis 
deposited in one of the quartermaster’s wagons, but one nigh 
some of the animals having broken loose destroyed the flag. i: 
Couden’s statement is amply verified, if any verification 
necessary, by the following paragraph taken from Hannafor 
History of the Sixth Ohio Regiment: 


The fiag with whose history so many interesting associations wer 
connected was presented to the Sixth Ohio, by which it was regarded as 2 
most precious souvenir. It passed safely through all the campaigns ©! 
the regiment, until October, 1863, when I’red Schnell’s mules discovered 
it one night where it was stowed away in the headquarters’ wagon, ani 
before morning had eaten Old Glory up, leaving only a few shreds to tel 
the sacrilegious tale, 
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the guidance of civilians or to undertake to decide questions concern 
ing the subject that are presented by civilians, 

There is no Federal law now in force pertaining to the manner of 
displaying, hanging, or saluting the United States flag or prescribing 
wny ceremonies that should be observed in connection therewith. In 


fact there are but two Federal laws on the statute books that have any 
beuring upon this subject, one the act of Congress approved February 
20, 1905 (38 Stat. L., 725), providing that a trade-mark can not be 
registered which consists of or comprises inter alia, “ the flag, coat 
of arms, or other insignia of the United States, or any simulation 
thereof,” and the other the act of Congress approved February 8, 1917 
(Public, No, 305, G4th Cong.), providing certain penalties for the 
desecration, mutilation, or improper use of the flag within the District 
of Columbia. Several States of the Union have enacted laws which 
have more or less bearing upon the general subject, and it seems prob- 
able that many counties and municipalities have also passed ordinances 
concerning the matter to govern action within their own jurisdiction. 

Warning against desecration of the American flag by aliens has been 
issued by the Department of Justice, which has sent the following 
notice to Federal attorneys and marshals: 

“Any alien enemy tearing down, mutilating, abusing, or desecrating 
the United States flag in any way will be regarded as a danger to the 
public peace or safety within the meaning of regulation 12 of the 
proclamation of the President issued April 6, 1017, and will be sub- 
ject to summary arrest and punishment.” 

It is the practice in the Army, each day in the year, to hoist the flag 
briskly at sunrise, irrespective of the condition of the weather, and to 
lower it slowly and ceremontously at sunset, indicating the commence- 
ment and cessation of the activities of the day, and to display it at half 
staff on Memorial Day (May 30) from sunrise until noon and at full 
staff from noon until sunset, and also on other days specially desig- 
nated for that purpose by the proper authority, the flag always being 
first hoisted to the top of the staf before being lowered to the half- 
staff position. 

There has been some question among civilians concerning the exact 
Jocation of a flag hung at “half staff.” Theoretically, the flag is al- 
ways hung on a separate staff, much shorter than the staffs usually 
erected on buildings, and as a consequence a flag hung at half staff 
would be located much higher on the ordinary flag staff than under the 
present practice, but still the custom of placing the half-staffed flag in 
about the center of the flagpole, whatever its length may be, is rather 
gencrally observed throughout the country, and this department sees no 
real objection to this custom, 

Considerable discussion has arisen throughout the country concern- 
ing the proper manner of hanging and displaying the flag for decora- 


tive purposes. As already stated, there is no Federal law governing 
the subject, and individual opinion differs as to the procedure that 
should or should not be followed. It has been suggested that as far 


as possible the hanging of the flag should be restricted to suspending 
it from a flagpole, in the regular way, and not to displaying it other- 
wise ; that for purposes of decoration only the national colors should be 
arranged in the form of bunting and not used in the form of the flag: 
that if it is nevertheless the desire to use the flag for decorative pur- 
poses it should always be hung flat whether on the inside or the out 
ride of buildings, with the union to the north or east, so that there 
will be a general uniformity in the position of the union of each flag 
displayed; that the flag should rarely be displayed in a horizontal posi- 
tion or laid flat; that under no circumstances should it be hung where 
it can easily be contaminated or soiled. or be draped over chairs or 
benches to be used for seating purposes, and that no object or emblem 
of any kind should be placed above or upon it. This department sces 
no objection to flying the flag at night on civliian property provided it 
is not so flown for advertising purposes. 

It is becoming the practice throughout the country among civilians to 
display the national flag on all patriotic occasions, especially on the 
following days: 

Lincoln's Birthday, February 12. 

Washington's Birthday, February 

Mothers’ Day, second Sunday in May. 

Memoriai Day, May 30, 

Flag Day, June 14. 

independence Day, July 4. 

In certain localities other 
manner. 

It seems to be appropriate that where several flags or emblems are 
displayed on a pole or otherwise the United States flag should always 
be hoisted first and hung or displayed at the top; that in any parade 
the United States flag should always have the place of honor, and that 
the flag should never be hang or displayed with the union down, except 
as a signal of distress at sea. 

Existing regulations governing the Army provide that when officers 
and enlisted men pass the national flag, not encased, they will render 
honors as follows: If in civilian dress and covered, they will uncover, 
holding the headdress opposite the left shoulder with the right hand; 
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special days are observed in the same 


if uncovered, they will salute with the right-hand salute. A flag un- 
furled and hung in a room in which officers or enlisted men of the 


Army are present will be saluted by them the first time they may have 
occasion to pass it, but not thereafter. The hand salute is as follows: 
**Raise the right hand smartly till the tip of the forefinger touches 
the lower part of the headdress above the right eye, thum) and fingers 
extended and joined, palm to left, forearm inclined to about 45°, hand 
and wrist straight; at the same time look toward the person saluted. 

* Drop the arm smartly to the side.” 

No anthem, hymn, or musical air has been recognized by any Fed- 
eral law as the national anthem, hymn, or air, but Army and Navy 
regulations provide that the musical composition familiarly known as 
the Star-Spangled Banner shall be designated as the national air of 
the United States of America. It should be stated, however, that these 
regulations are binding only upon the personnel of the military and 
naval service. F 

Whenever the national air is played at any place where persons be- 
longing to the military or naval service are present, all officers and 
enlisted men not in formation are required to stand at attention, fac- 
ing toward the music, excepting when the flag is being lowered at sun- 
set, on which occasion they are required to face toward the flag. If 
in civilian dress and uncovered, they are required to stand and salute 
at the first note of the air, retaining the position of salute until the 
last note of the air is played. If in civilian dress and covered, they 
are required to stand and uncover at the first note of the air, holding 
the headdress qponnip the left shoulder until the last note is played, 
excepting in inclement weather, when the headdress may be held slightly 
raised. The custom of rising and remaining standing and uncovered 


while the Star-Spangled Banner is being played is growing in favor 
among civilians. 
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Old or worn-out flags should not be used either for banners or 
any secondary purpose. When a flag is in such a condition that 
is no longer a fitting emblem for display, it should not be east asi 
nor used in any way that might be viewed as disrespectful to 
national colors, but should be destroyed as a whole, privately, pref, 
ably by burning or by some other method lacking in any suggest 
of irreverence or disrespect due the emblem representing our countr: 

It should be borne in mind that the views set forth in this cir: 
are merely suggestive, and that it is not the intention of the de; 
ment to give them out as authoritative. 

H. P. McCarn, 
The Adjutant Gene 
APpRIL 14, 1917. 


The following is taken from the Navy Regulations: 


The national ensign on board a ship of the Navy at anchor sha 
hoisted at 8 a. m. and kept flying until sunset. Whenever a ship 
to anchor or gets underway, if there is sufficient light for the ensig 
be seen, it shall be hoisted, although earlier or later than the t 
specified. The national ensign shall be displayed on shore from 8 a, 1 
to sunset at every shore station under the jurisdiction of the Navy Ly 
partment, 

_ Whenever the national anthem is played on board a vessel of the 
Navy, at a naval station, or at any place where persons belonging to thi 
naval service are present, all officers and enlisted men not in form 
tion shall stand at attention facing toward the music (except at colo 
when they shall face the colors). If in uniform, covered or uncovered, « 
in civilian clothes, uncovered, they shall salute at the first note of t 
anthem, retaining the position of salute until the last note of the ant! 

If not in uniform and covered, they shall uncover at the first not 
the anthem, holding the headdress opposite the left shoulder a 
remain until the last note of the anthem, except that in incl 
weather the headdress may be slightly raised. The same marks « 
spect prescribed for observance during the playing of the nati 
anthem of the United States shall be shown toward the national ant! 
of any other country when played on official occasions. The pla 
of the national anthem of the United States or of any other co 
as a part of a medley is prohibited. 

The following ceremonies shall be observed at “ colors”’ on | 
ships in commission; at morning “ colors”’ the band shall play th: 
tional anthem, at the beginning of which the ensign shall be started 
up and hoisted smartly to the peak or truck. All officers and men 
face the ensign and stand at attention, and the guard of the day 
sentries under arms shall come to the position of ‘ present” ww)! 
the national anthem is being played. 

The same ceremonies shall be observed at sunset “ colors,” the en 
being started from the peak or truck at the beginning of the nat 
anthem. (These ceremonies are omitted at sea.) At naval station 
same ceremonies shall be observed as closely as possible. 

When at anchor in a foreign port, or when a foreign naval ves 
at anchor in an American port, the same honors shall be rende: 
‘colors ’’ to the foreign ensign, the band playing the appropriate nat 
foreign air immediately after the rendition of the national anthem. 

In order to show proper respect for the flag the following cere- 
mony should be observed : 

At “morning and evening colors” civilian spectators should 
at “attention = and uncover during the playing of the “ Star-Spa 


Banner.” * * The flag should never be allowed to touc! 
ground, and should never be raised or lowered by any mech 
appliance. 


When the national colors are passing on parade, or in review 
spectator should, if walking, halt, and if sitting, arise and stan 
attention and uncover. 

Whenever the “ Star-Spangled Banner ”’ 
persons within hearing should rise and 
rendition. 

When the National and State or other flags fly together the n 
flag should be on the right. 

When the flag is flown at half staff as a sign of mourning, it 
be hoisted to full staff at the conclusion of the funeral. 

The national salute is 21 guns. It is also the salute to a n 
flag. The salute to the Union, commemorative of the Declaration oi 
pendence and consisting of 1 gun for each State, is fired at noon «1 
4 at every Army post provided with suitable artillery. (Army [It 
tions.) No flag or emblem of any kind should ever be displayed 
the Stars and Stripes. In the Navy an exception is made when 1: 
services are being held on board ship. At this time the church } 
is flown above the flag. 

When flags are used in unveiling a statue or monument they 
not be allowed to fall to the ground, but should be carried 
wave out, forming a distinctive feature during the remainder 
ceremony. 


is being played or su 
stand uncovered durinz 
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Ths Prod@ent. of the Tinited Biaitts occa sb eticwncces-s..--~.--- 
The sovereign or chief magistrate of a foreign country 
An ex-President of the United States__-__-__ 
The Vice President 
Ambassadors_-__—----~-- — be a 
eee Oe ee ee " 1 
Governors of States, the Chief Justice, and Speaker of the [lous w 

of ‘Reprosehtativeien .6ics nc ince 4 17 

ORAL FLAG SALUTE IN SCHOOLS. 


Primary department: “ We give our heads and our hearts to God a! 
our country ; one country, one ianguage, one flag.” . , 
Advanced pupils: “I pledge allegiance to my flag and to the Re} 


lic for which it stands; one Nation, indivisible, with liberty and ju-' 
for all.” 


SIZE OF FLAGS. 

By Executive order promulgated May 29, 1916, it was orderc’ 
that national flags and union jacks for all departments o! 
Government, with the exception that the colors carried by troo)s 
shall be the sizes prescribed for the military service, shall con 
form to the following proportions: 


ee Ce 68 Mee os a5 a, Sa Seen dee dndowodn~o- 1 ‘ 
Wiy (length) of Meg... 22 os on ne. oso o--- 1 

SRG UEIA) OE NOR nn. eee enti nencacaknseusese=-- 2 
Fly anes Oe sen cc be ake tat annie 16 
PUI: SE UE NI ee ic ake een aianwioaeeen ' 
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This would show that at that time New York had no State fi: 
Dized as such. 
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The diversified habits, customs, conditions, resources, indus- | sentenced to be hung by a military commission, although having 


tries, and interests of the people of the several States made it 
apparent that the people of each State could best govern them- 
selves, for the simple reason that, being better acquainted with 


their own situations, they know best what should be done. 

President Jefferson said: 

It is not by the consolidation or centralization of powers, but by 
their distribution, that good government is effected. Were not this 
great country already divided into States, that division must be made 
that each might do for 
can so much better do than a distant authority. 

When all government, domestic and foreign, in little as 1 
things, shall be drawn to Washington as the center of all power, it 
will render powerless the checks provided of one government on an- 
otber, and will become as venal and oppressive as the government from 
which we separated, 

‘I was in Europe when the Constitution was planned, and never saw 
it until after it was established. On receiving it I wrote to Mr, Madi- 
son, urging the want of provisions for the freedom of religions, free- 
dom of the press, trial by jury, habeas corpus, a substitution of militia 
for a standing army, and an express reservation to the State of all 
rights not specifically granted to the Union. 

He accordingly moved, in the first session of Congress, 
these amendments, which were agreed to and ratified. 

I wish to preserve (in a new constitution for V-rginia) the line 
drawn by the Federal Constitution between the general and particular 
governments as it stands at present, and to take every prudent means 
of preventing either from stepping over it. 

It was on this very subject that differences caused the first 
division of our people into political parties. There may be some 
who believe the division of powers between the State and the 
Federal Governments and the limitations upon the powers of 
the latter were destroyed by the War between the States; but 
they are in error. The war was not fought for the destruction 
of the rights of the States but for the preservation of the 
Union; and while war measures were taken which resulted in 
depriving the States of their right to determine some questions 
over which dissensions had arisen resulting in the war, and 
while the right of States to secede was denied by the arbitra- 
ment of arms, the other reserved rights of the States and limi- 
tations upon the powers of the Federal Government were saved. 

If the taking over of State functions by the National Goy- 
ernment is permitted to continue, then we will be compelled 
te proclaim openly that we repudiate the principles adopted by 
the founders of our Government, and that we favor the en- 
croachment of the Federal Government upon the rights of the 
State. 

In Connecticut each county manages its own affairs; each 
county is divided into townships, boroughs, and cities, each pew ve 
ing care of what lies within its local bounds. Then there are 
school districts, fire districts, and wards. We have been taught 
that it is not by the consolidation of powers, but by their dis- 
tribution, that good government is effected; that each State 
might do for itself what concerns itself directly; and what it 
can so much better do than a distant authority., That it is by 
this partition of cares, descending in gradation from general to 
particular, that the mass of human affairs may be managed for 
the good and prosperity of all. 

I am opposed to the pending 
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resolution, 





Freedom of Speech and of the Press, 








SPEECH 
OF 
’ r ‘ > . yy 
HON. WILLIAM GORDON, 
OF OTIO 
In tire House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 31, 1917. 
The House had under consideration the conference report on the bil! 
(II. R. 291) to punish acts of interference with the foreign relations, 


the neutrality, and the foreign commerce of the United States, to pun- 
ish espionage, and better to enforce the criminal laws of the United 
States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, the present crisis in the life of 
this Nation demands not only the physical support of its citizens 
of military age by enlistment in the Army and Navy, but a 
united effort by all citizens to coordinate and utilize the mental, 
moral, and physical resources of the country to defeat the enemy 
and vindicate the sovereignty of the Nation. It is not necessary, 
however, to abrogate the constitutional rights of our own citizens 
under the pretense of defending the country against Prussian- 
ism; that is not national defense but national suicide. 

In his great speech before the Supreme Court of the United 
States in Milligan’s case, Jeremiah S. Black, in pressing upon 


the court the constitutienal rights of his client, who had been 


itseif what concerns itself directly and what it | 


no connection with the Army or Navy, said: 

“It is precisely in time of war and civil commotion that 
should double the guards upon the Constitution. If the sanita) 
regulations which defend the health of a city are ever to | 
relaxed, it ought certainly not to be done when pestilence 
abroad. 

“When the Mississippi shrinks within its natural channel an. 
creeps lazily along the bottom the inhabitants of the adjoining 
shore have no need of a dike to save them from inundation, )) 
when the booming flood comes down from above and swells jn: 
a volume which rises high above the plain on either side, the, 
a crevasse in the levee becomes a most serious thing. So 
peaceable and -uiet times our legal rights are in little dangey of 
being overborne, but when the wave of arbitrary power ae he 
itself into violence and rage and goes surging up against the 
barriers which were made to confine it, then we need the whole 
strength of an unbroken Constitution to save us from destriue 
tion.” 

The Supreme Court of the United States, in the most momen- 
tous and epoch-making decision in the history of this Nation, 
followed the reasoning and argument of Judge Black and dis 
charged the prisoner, thereby putting an end to the reign of 
terror which had prevailed in this Capital and in the Northern 
States during almost the whole period of the Civil War. 

In that great case reported in volume 71, page 120, Unit: 
States Supreme Court Reports, the court said: 

“The Constitution of the United States is a law for rulers and 
people, equally in war and in peace, and covers with the shield 
of its protection all classes of men at all times and under ; 
circumstances. No doctrine involving more pernicious cons 
quences was ever invented by the wit of man than that any of 
its provisions can be suspended during any of the great exize: 
cies of government. Such a doctrine leads directly to anarchy 
or despotism, but the theory of necessity on which it is based 
is false, for the Government, within the Constitution, has 
the powers granted to it which are necessary to preserve 
existence, as has been happily proved by the result of the gre: 
effort to throw off its just authority.” 

Where do you get any authority for abridging the freedom of 
the press or the right of free speech? This conference repo 
provides that certain things may be published whenever 1) 
President shall by proclamation choose to permit you to do s 
We do not have to go to the President to get permission to pu! 
lish our views. If any man communicates any information th: 
is of advantage to the enemy for military purposes and is of dis 
advantage to this Nation in time of war, he can be punished 
under existing laws of the United States and other provisions 
of this bill for giving aid and comfort to the enemy. 

This covers that proposition fully. The Constitution sim) 
says thou shalt not pass any law abridging the freedom « 
speech or of the press. It does not say that you may enact leg 
lation that may be satisfactory to this branch of the Governnx 
or the other branch of the Government, or even to the Congre: 
itself. This inhibition was placed in the Constitution to ) 
tect the people against Congress as well as against every othe: 
branch of the Government, and all branches combined. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GORDON. Yes. 

Mr. WEBB. Did not the gentleman vote for the 
ment? 

Mr. GORDON. Yes, I did; and I have grave doubts aly 
the correctness of that vote, I will say to the gentleman. ! 
have studied this question somewhat since I cast that vote. 
voted for the motion to strike out the original proposition wh 
was reported here by the committee because I believed it 
infamous. It provided that— 

“During any national emergency resulting from a war to 
which the United States is a party, or from threat of such a wai 
the President may by proclamation declare the existence of such 
emergency and by proclamation prohibit the publishing or com- 
municating of, or the attempting to publish or communicate, any 
information relating to the national defense which, in his juds 
ment, is of such character that it is or might be useful to the 
enemy. Whoever violates such prohibition shall be punished |) 
a fine of not more than $10,000 or by imprisonment for not mo 
than 10 years, or both: Provided, That nothing in this section 
shall be construed to limit or restrict any discussion, comment 
or criticism of the acts or policies of the Government or 
representatives, or the publication of the same.” 

The Gard amendment was reported out hurriedly to fill 
the gap in the bill caused by striking out the original sectio: 
and it was not given consideration by the committee. I got 2 
copy of it and studied it for a few minutes and then voted for il, 
but I have grave doubts about whether Congress had any power 
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‘en to pass that—and that was much less objectionable than 

is, I will say to the gentleman. [Applause.] 

"By the new proviso at the end of this section 4 of 

e granted the gracious permission to discuss, comment on, 
nd criticize the acts or policies of the Government or its 
representatives, and to publish such comments and criticisms 
“if such discussion, comment, and criticism does not disclose 

formation with respect to the movement, number, description, 
or disposition of men in the Army or Navy.” How can helpful 
discussion or criticism be indulged in without disclosing in- 
formaton relative to the subject discussed? 

The way to prevent military information reaching the enemy 
is to refuse to disclose such information to the newspapers or 

nyone else outside of the Military Establishment. 

if we have to go to the Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy and first obtain a license in order to exercise the rights 
which the framers of our Constitution undertook to guarantee 
by providing a prohibition against interference with those 
rights, then I think we are coming upon evil days in this land 
the free. 
It was less than 200 years ago that men were imprisoned in 
England for printing and publishing anything, upon any sub- 


Title I we 


of 


ject, without the permission of the Government censors. The 
general publication of parliamentary debates has only been 


permitted in England since the American Revolution, and men 
in the American Colonies were imprisoned for publishing the 
laws enacted by colonial legislatures, and publications which 
presumed to criticize the official acts of those in authority were 
publicly burned by the official hangman. 

‘ree schools and printing presses were denounced by some of 
the colonial governors as breeders of disobedience, heresy, and 
sects, and were officially prohibited and proscribed. Freedom 
of the press, which Congress is prohibited from abridging, means 
freedom to print and publish without first obtaining permission 
from any Government official, but authorizes no immunity for 
publications which are harmful in character when tested by such 
standards as the law affords. 

Thomas Jefferson in his voluminous writings in support of 
freedom of religion, of speech, and of the press had prepared 
the American people for the first amendment to the Federal 
Constitution before its adoption. 

In his letter to James Currie, 1786, he said: 

“Our liberty depends on the freedom of the press, and that 
can not be limited without being lost.” 

To Elbridge Gerry, 1789, he said: 

“JT am for freedom of the press, and against all violations of 
the Constitution to silence by force and not by reason the com- 
plaints or eriticisms, just or unjust, of our citizens against the 
conduct of their agents.” 

To David Humphreys, 1789, he said: 

“There are rights which it useless to surrender 
Government, and which Governments have yet 
found to invade. Among these are the rights of 
publishing our thoughts by speaking or writing.” 

To President Washington, 1792, he said: 

“No Government ought to be without censors, 
press is free none ever will.” 

To Benjamin Waring, 1801, he said: 

‘Differences of opinion, when permitted to purify themselves 
by free discussion, are but as clouds overspreading our land 
transiently, and leaving our horizon more bright and serene.” 

Replying to address in 1808, he said: 

“The liberty of speaking and writing guards our other lib- 
erties.” 

To Marquis de Lafayette, 1823, he said: 

“The only security for all is in a free press. 
lic opinion ean not be resisted when permitted freely to be ex- 
pressed. The agitation it produces must be submitted to. It 
is necessary to keep the waters pure.” 

In arguing against a bill of rights as a part of our Federal 
Constitution Alexander Hamilton insisted that no power was 
conferred in that instrument to limit such fundamental rights 
as free speech, a free press, and freedom of religion, and that to 
attempt to so protect them might even be dangerous. He said: 

“For why declare that things shall not be done, which there is 
no power to do? Why, for instance, shall it be said that the 
liberty of the press shall not be restrained, when no power is 
given by which restrictions may be imposed? I will not contend 
that sueh a provision would confer a regulating power; but it is 
evident that it would furnish to men disposed to usurp, a 
plausible pretense for claiming that power. They might urge, 
With a semblance of reason, that the Constitution ought not to be 
charged with the absurdity of providing against the abuse of an 
authority which was not given, and that the provision against 
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restraining the liberty of the press afforded a clear implication 
that a right to prescribe proper regulations rnil it was 
intended to be eoceed in the National Governme: This may 
serve as a specime n of the numerous handles which would be 
given to the doctrine of constructive powers by the indulgence 
of an injudicious zeal for bills of right.” 

It was argued that bills of rights, however important kk \ 
monarchial government, were not necessary ulider a fi vl 
limited constitution, such as ours, under which pub 
were to be managed by means of agencies selected by poy 
choice, and subject to frequent changes by popular eleet 

Reasoning like this was plausible, but unsatisfactory to 1 
of the liberty-loving statesmen of that day; it was answered 
Thom: is Jefferson, who said: 

‘In a constitutive act, which leaves some precious art 
unnoticed and raises implications against others, a declarat 
of rights becomes necessary by way of supplement. This is t 


case of our new Federal Constitution. 
us into one State as to certain objects, 
and executive body for these objects. 


This instrument forms 
and gives us a legislative 
It should therefore 


guard 


us against their abuses of power, within the field submitted to 
them. 

“ The inconvenience of the want of a declaration of rights are 
permanent, afflictive, and irreparable. They are in constant 
progression from bad to worse. The executive in our govern 
ments is not the sole, it is scarcely the principal, object of my 
jealousy. The tyranny of the legislatures is the most formidable 
dread at present, and will be for many years. That of the 
executive will come in its turn; but it will be at a remote 
period.” 

Jefferson’s views finally prevailed, and the first 10 golden 
amendments to the Constitution were adopted as a part of that 


instrument, the first of which prohibits the adoption of the ce 
sorship provision reported by the conferees, and 
lows: 

“Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment « 
religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or 
the freedom of speech, or of the press; or the right of the peop) 
peaceably to assemble, and to petition the Government for 
redress of grievances.” 

Mr. Justice Story in 
published in 1853, says: 

‘Whether the National Government possesses a power to pass 
any law not restraining the liberty of the but punishing 
the licentiousness of the press is a question of a very different 
nature, upon which the commentator from expressil 
any opinion.” 

Libels upon the Government have never been known to the 
laws of this country, and the claim that public officiats could by 
law be exempted from criticism has never been officially 
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asserted 


by the Government of the United States but once, and that was 
by the sedition law enacted in 1798, by the terms of which it 
was, among other things, in substance and effect, made a crime 
punishable by fine and imprisonment to write, print, paint 
stamp, cut, carve, mark, or engrave, utter or publish, or cau 
the same to be done, any false, scandalous, and malicious writil 
ov writings against the Government of the United States, o 
either House of Congress, or of the President, with intent to 
defame them, or bring them into contempt or disrepute, or to 
excite against them the hatred of the good people of the Unite: 
States, or to incite them to oppose any law or act of the Pres 
dent, in pursuance of the law, or his constitutional powers, « 
to resist, oppose, or defeat the law. 

Jefferson and his followers denounced this law a@s unconstitu 
tional and void, and opposition to it was an important factor 


defeating the Federalist Party, Whi h enacted it, in the fir 
election of Jefferson to the office of President. The act expire 
before Jefferson was inaugurated, but on a he 
once pardoned all persons who were then in prison as a result of 
convietion. under the act, and the history of that legislation is 
concisely stated by Fudge Thomas M. Cooley in his great worl 
Constitutional Limitations, at page 613, seventh edition: 
‘It is certain that no prosecutions could now be mainta 


ssuming office at 


ined in 


the United States courts for libels on the General Government 
since those courts have no common-law jurisdiction, and ther 
is now no statute, and never was, except during the brief ex 


istence of the sedition law, which assumed to confer any such 
power. 
‘The sedition law was passed during the administration of 


the elder Adams, when the fabric of government was still nh 


and untried, and many men seemed to think that (he breath « 
heated party discussions might tumble it about their head 
Its constitutionality was always disputed by a lurge party, and 
its impolicy was beyond question. It had a direct te ndency to 
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produce the very state of things it sought to repress; the prose- 
cutions under it were instrumental, among other things, in the 
final overthrow and destruction of the party by which it was 
adopted; and it is impossible to conceive at the present time of 
any such state of things as would be likely to bring about its 
reenactment or the passage of any similar repressive statute.” 

It seems to me that you are undertaking to legislate on a 
proposition that you have no right to legislate upon—no right 
whatever. [Applause.] 





Destruction of Food, Destruction of Heme, Destruction of 
Manhood, All John Barleyeorn’s Work. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. CHARLES H. RANDALL, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
InN roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, August 3, 1917. 


The Hlouse had under consideration the conference report on the bill 
(Ii. R. 4961) to provide further for the national security and defense by 
encouraging the production, conserving the supply, and controlling the 
distribution of food products and fuel, 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, when the food-control bill was 
before the House for consideration, a section was adopted by a 
substantial majority, reading as follows: 

No person shall use any foods, food materials, or feeds in the produc- 
tien of alcohol or of alcoholic beverages, except for governmental, indus- 
trial, scientific, medicinal, or sacramental purposes. 

This was notice, Mr. Speaker, that distillers and brewers look 
alike to the Members of this House. It was a denial of a sepa- 
rate peace for beer. 

What has the conference committee given us? 
munity for beer and wine. 

The brewers used 3,556,103,596 pounds of foodstuffs in 1916. 

The distillers used 1,888,804,874 pounds of foodstuffs in 1916 
for aleoholic beverages. Distillers used an equivalent amount 
for denaturation, Government and scientific purposes, or export 
as alcohol. 

I am willing to delay this bill a few days to save the vast 
amount of foodstuffs used by the brewers as well as that used 
by the distillers, 

Why did the conferees annul the action of this House? 
claim the Senate would not accept the House provision. 

This can not be true. 

The Senate as late as day before yesterday voted on the 
specific proposal to except beer and wine from the pending na- 
tional constitutional amendment. The senior Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. PHeran] first proposed to exempt beer and wine. 
His amendment was defeated without a roll call. 

Later the senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. Newranps] pro- 
posed to exempt beer and wine, and that was defeated by a 
record vote, 57 to 22. Still later the senior Senator from Cali- 
fornia again tried out the proposition which our conferees have 
given us in this bill, and it was defeated, 55 to 26, in the Senate. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
the gentleman from California is referring to proceedings held 
in another branch of Congress and mentioning the names of 
Members of that branch. I understand the rules of the House 
provide that that is not permissible. 

The SPEAKER. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I think I referred to the 
senior Senator from Nevada [Mr,. NeEwranps] and the senior 
Senator from California [Mr. PHELAN] without any reflection 
upon either, or upon the Senate. I am simply quoting from the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp as to what occurred. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I venture to sub- 
mit to the Chair that it is an important ruling, and, as I under- 
stand the rule of the House, it is only to prevent reference 
that might in any way occasion controversy or that might in 
any way reflect upon those to whom reference is made. 

The SPEAKER. That undoubtedly is the purpose of the rule. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Perhaps the Chair was not 
observing the reference that the gentleman from California made. 
It in no way reflected on the Senators; it was simply a refer- 
ence to an official public record which in no way reflected upon 
the Senators named. TI respectfully submit that that is not 
subject to a point of order and that that does not come within 
the rule. To hold that it does might present rather o danger- 


Absolute im- 


They 


ous precedent at some time when there was a desire to refer 
to them in a respectful way. 
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Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the point of orde; 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will say that he did not }) 
what the gentleman from California said. The gentleman f 
Tennessee has stated the rule correctly—that it is intended 
cut out any reference which would reflect upon Senators 
vice versa, in making such remarks as might lead to controvey 
As far as using them to refer to public records is concerned. ¢ 
is absolutely legitimate. 

Mr. GALLAGHER, 
for a question? 

Mr. RANDALL. Yes. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Is it not a fact that there is an enti; 
different kind of grain used in the manufacture of beer tha; 
used in the distiNation of liquors? 

Mr. RANDALL. That is undoubtedly true. 

Mr. BURNETT. But it is all foodstuffs. 

Mr. RANDALL. Yes. I want to say that the figures T hay 
quoted here are from the official figures of the Agricultur: 
Department. 

Mr. CARY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDALL. Yes. 

Mr. CARY. Does not the Census or the Agricultural Dep; 
ment state the amount of foodstuffs that are returned by 
brewers for food consumption? 

Mr. RANDALL. Undoubtedly. 
on foodstuffs. 

Mr. CARY. 
returned? 

Mr. RANDALL. Oh, yes; I am giving the official figures ; 
the Agricultural Department. The gentleman from Milwaukie | 
refers to brewery slops and other refuse which make some 
small return as hog and cattle feed. This is a mighty poor 
compensation for the destruction of three and a half bili 
pounds annually of human foodstuffs or their equivalent. 


A SEPARATE PEACE 


Will the gentleman from California yj 





I have quoted the fi 


But the gentleman has not given the net any 


WITH BEER, 


Mr. Speaker, the conference committee proposes a sepii 
peace with beer. The bill as it is returned does not in any 
molest the manufacture or sale of either wine or beer, It ask 
the Congress to play the coward and dodge the question. \ 
are sent here, gentlemen, to consider the needs of the Nation a1 
legislate. We are not fulfilling the demands of the people 
us if we act on the theory that we are sent here to pass ap) 
priations, draw our salaries, and pass all responsibility on | 
the President. It may be admitted that he has shown a \ 
ingness, possibly a little more than a willingness, to assum: 
authority and responsibility. I am sure that such acts a: 
proposed in this bill may well make him and the people dou! 
whether as a Congress we have the brains and bravery to 
any actual issues. 

HARMLESS BEER, 


A hundred years ago people believed that beer was harmies 
relatively. The good ladies and gentlemen of the temperance 
societies took a keg along to open the meeting with, as we to-da 
would have frappe or lemonade. Employers furnished it 
their own cost, to their workmen. But there are few these days 
who, either through ignorance or for hire, will deny that 
worst and most dangerous alcoholic enemy is beer. Ther 
oceasional exceptions, but they are so rare as to be singular, «1! 
for the most part their habitat seems to be editorial. 

On the other hand, the testimony of men of the highesi : 
thority, who but a few years ago shared the then popular vi 
that aleohol taken in more diluted forms was relatively ini 
cent, is singularly unanimous in support of the position that 
milder drinks are the more dangerous. It is the alcohol that « 
the chief damage. A 12-ounce glass of 4 per cent beer, sucl) “s 
is commonly served, contains as much alcohol as an oun« 
Government proof whisky. Recently a St. Louis saloon kee" 
advertised a 40-ounce drink of beer, in which, at 4 per cent, t! 
would be over an ounce and a half of absolute alcohol. In ada 
tion to this, the hops which is used in making beer is very clos: 
related to Indian hemp, from which is made the poisonous 
cotic “hashish.” It is said—see Webster’s Dictionary—thai 
get our word “ assassin,” from this word, because in the Orie! 
Mohammedan sect practiced gruesome murders when unde) 
influence. Prof. Reinitzer, of the Polytechnic, of Graz, Aus! 
says: 

In the female blossom of the Indian plant, as in the female bloss0 
of the hops, we find glands holding a narcotic, bitter-tasting, stv! 
substance which forms the active element in hashish, from Indian he 
This is used by the various Mohammedan people of South and We 
Africa, as opium elsewhere, for nar otic purposes. 

To this nareotic from the hops added to the poison of the ales 
hol Prof. Reinitzer attributes the peculiar brutalizing influence 
of beer, which marks the “ beer Philistine.” “ Such an expressio!) 
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‘wine Philistine’ or ‘whisky Philistine’ is inconceivable,” 
cavs Prof. Reinitzer. He continues: 


Beer drinking has apparently a special action on the nervous system 
which leads to the clumsy, provincial heaviness of mind one can ob- 
rye most strikingly in the beer drinker. Also the hops contributes 
to the pathological, burning thirst of the beer drinker and to the 
rious effects on the kidneys. 


SCIENTIFIC CHARACTER OF TESTIMONY. 


Whether Prof. Reinitzer is correct in attributing the pecul- 
ly injurious effects of beer to the combination of hops and 
nicoholic poison, there, seems to be an undeniable unanimity of 
scientific investigators in support of the opinion that beer is | 
ihe worst of all forms of alcohol. | 
Prof, G. von Bunge, of Basel, Switzerland, said (May, 1907): | 
Of all alcoholic drinks beer is the most harmful, because no other | 
nds itself so readily to dulling the sense of tedium. seer is the most | 
mful because it is the most seductive. * * * There is no drink 
to which one becomes accustomed so quickly. * * * No other leads 
io so much intemperance. 


pr. A. Forel, in De Alkoholfrage, 1904, says: 


The fermented drinks—beer, wine, cider—are scarcely less danger- 
ous; in faet, they are even worse than whisky, because they are looked 
upon aS more proper, and are therefore more seductive. Larger quan- 
tities are used, and the final effect, the social alcoholizing, is the same, 

ause they both contain ethyl alcohol. 


Dr. Max Gruber, professor of hygiene, University of Munich, 
Germany, exclaims: 


Where is the man who dares deny that alcoholic drinks cause the 
iost Serious damage to health and life; that beer, especially, dimin- 
ishes the intellectual capacity and the will power of millions of men, 
destroys prematurely the physical poise, and makes the man a repugnant 
iricature ? 


Dr. Hugo Hoppe, the famous nerve specialist, of Koenigsberg, 
Germany, points out the result of extolling light drinks, and 
especially beer, as an enemy of whisky. He says: 

The result of extolling beer as the mightiest enemy of whisky and 

randy has been that the consumption of the distilled liquors has 
changed very little, while to these liquors has been added beer, the use 
of which has led to a great and still increasing beer alcoholism. The 

rutalizing effect of beer alcoholism is shown most clearly by the fact 
that in Germany crimes of personal violence, particularly dangerous 
bodily injuries, occur most frequently in Bavaria, where there is the 
highest consumption of beer. 


Prof. Holder, of Landshut, Bavaria, supports this sentiment. 
Speaking before the Catholic Temperance Society of Germany, 
in 1910, he said: 2 


The average number of sentences (for crime) passed per 100,000 in- 
habitants for the empire is 239; but for the heavy-drinking Provinces, 
Nirderbayern 565, and for Rhenish Palatinate 633, and the imperial 
oe declares that these excessive numbers are due to the cheap beer 
and wine, 


Dr. Charles Gilbert Davis, of Chicago, lays upon beer the 
chief responsibility for alcoholic diseases, charging that it is 
worse than all other alcohols combined. In part, he says: 


it is my professional opinion, after observation of many years in the 
practice of medicine, that beer is doing more harm to humanity than 
all other alcoholics. ; 

Beer produces disease of the stomach, kidneys, heart, and blood 
vessels. Owing to the diuretic effect of the hops, the alcohol in the beer 

diverted toward the kidneys, which probably accounts for its de- 
structive action on these organs. It causes a deposit of morbid fat in 
the body, especially around the heart, enlarges that organ, and in- 
creases the work of the heart and blood vessels, manifested by the 
fatigue and shortness of breath of all beer drinkers. 

A man can not use beer daily for any great length of time and not 
manifest some physiological deficiency. 
_ Prof, Stengel, in his great work, a translation from Jugensen, of 
Cfubingen & Schrotter, of Vienna, draws attention to what he calls 
the “beer heart.” He says, “ Bavaria, especially Munich, is its home 


par excellence, and the people in that country in every class of society | 


fall victims to this class of heart disease.” 

Beer deposits fat around the heart, weakens the muscular walls, 

thickens and enlarges the ventricles, and, if continued, ultimately cuts 
Short the life of the individual. 
_ All of this has been proven time and again by the post mortems of 
Bollinger, who has examined and weighed the hearts of many beer 
drinkers, This is a terrible scientific arraignment of beer, but it is 
the truth, and truth is the voice of God. 

Dr. von Streumpell, a physiologist of high standing in Ger- 
many, has reached the conclusion that beer is as bad, if not 
Worse, than other liquors. He says: 

Formerly whisky and brandy were the universal evildoers, the only 
despised drinks as against “noble” wine and “harmless” beer. At 
present we know that in practice the injurious effects of beer are at 
least as frequent, if not, indeed, more frequent, than those of distilled 
ilguor, 

Other eminent European scientists and doctors speak as fol- 
lows: 

Prof. Emil Kraepelin: 

In the production of alcoholism in Germany beer undoubtedly plays 
the chief role. It must be conceded that beer is capable of producing 
typical delirium tremens. 

Prof. Gustav von Bunge: 


_No other drink (referring to beer) is so insidious. It has been in 
Germany worse than the whisky pest, because more apt to lead to im- 
moderate drinking, 


Prof. Mobius, Leipsig: 
I know little of whisky and wine d 


ruins the people. 


lieves that he can teke two or three glasses 


Dr. Johannes Leonhart, a distingt 


uished 


The question concerning alcohol 
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Benedict, of the Carnegie Nutrition Laboratory, 
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eyere cold, or a shock to the body or mind will commonly provoke 
acute disease, ending fatally, Compared. with other inebriates who use 
different kinds of alcohol, he is more incurable and more generally dis- 
eased, It is our observation that beer drinking in this country pro- 
duces the very lowest kind’ of inebriety, closely allied to criminal in- 
unity. 

Prof. Rudolph Eucken, possibly the greatest philosopher Ger- 
many has produced, declares that his country must give up beer, 
which “ breeds the wretched type of beer Philistine with which 
everyone familiar.” 


BEER 


Is 
VALUPLPSS AS A Yoon. 

An extensive beer advertising campaign is under way, de- 
signed to create the impression that it is an article of food and 
that it is always “pure.” As a matter of fact, it has no ap- 
preciable food value. The statement so often attributed to the 
famous German chemist, Baron von Liebig, “ Beer is liquid 
bread,” can not be located in any one of Von Liebig’s scientific 
works, and in Letter VI of his Letters on Chemistry, to be 
found on page 2° of his Complete Works on Chemistry, he says: 

jeer, Wine, and spirits furnish no elements capable of entering into 
the composition of the blood. museular fiber, or any part that a vital 
principle. 


is 


And he says: 

Nine quarts of the best ale cc 
on the end of a table knife. 
And still again: 

If a man drinks daily 8 or 10 quarts of the best 
the course of 12 months he will have taken into 
nutritive constituents of a 5-pound loaf of bread. 

Prof. G. O. Higley, of the department of chemistry, Ohio Wes- 
levan University, published a very elaborate study of the food 
value of flour and of beer. He found the ratio of proteids in 
beer to proteids in flour as 1 to 80, of carbohydrates as 1 to 61, 
and of fats 0.0 to 0.28. To furnish a hard-working man with 
the amount of proteids needed each day it would be necessary to 
sxive him 108 glasses of beer, costing $5.40, as compared to 37.9 
ounces of flour, costing 6.8 cents. To supply him with the car- 
bohydrates needed for his daily ration it would be necessary to 
sive him 52 glasses of beer, costing $2.60, or flour, costing 4.2 
cents, 

The same money expended for beer and flour would yield 94.5 
calories in the case of beer and 2,785.84 calories in the case of 
flour. The calorie is the unit of measure of nutritive value. 

Prof. Higley made a similar comparison between milk and 
beer, with similar conelusions, 

ingland, some 80 years ago, tried the experiment of fighting 
whisky and spirit consumption by the encouragement of the use 
of beer. The result is that she has become the greatest beer- 
drinking nation in the world, outstripping Germany in her per 
capita consumption. She has, moreover, inebriated all classes 
to an alarming extent, and both sexes, Drunkenness among 
women is doubtless more prevalent in. the British Isles than in 
aby other country on the globe. When the new law had been 
in force but a shert time Sidney. Smith wrote: 

The new beer bill has begun its operations, 
Those who are not singing are sprawling. 
a beastly state. 

‘The first year the beer shops increased 30,000. The clergy, as 
is well Known, beeame interested, which makes the question the 
more vexing and perplexing now. 

Beer is defended as the drink of little alcohol. 

The Nation drinks more than twice as much absolute alcohol 
in beer as in spirits. 

Beer is said to be a harmless drink. In addition to its alco- 
holie content it has the stupefying and. brutalizing narcotic of 
hops, akin to Indian hemp. 

Beer is said to consume but little grain. 

It consumes more than all other liquors combined, and, unlike 
spirits, it returns no commercial alcohol for the useful and neces- 
sary industries, 

fhe plea is made for beer as a taxpayer. 

It pays but little more than half the amount paid by spirits: 

Why, then, sheuld this Congress play favorites with beer? 
There is het a State in the Union that dees not treat all the 
brood alike. Years age, before the character of beer was: known, 
States and localities frequently prohibited spirits. and licensed 
beer. They all have learned better by bitter experience. There 
is not a single State in the Union that makes a distinction. 

In the last general election two of the Western: States sub- 
mitted to a popular vote a provision: to allow the restricted use 
of beer. Seattle, Denver, and:ether cities that had voted. against 
prohibition. two years. before gaye a strong majority. against 
beer—the biggest bully of them. ail. 

MEDICAL MEN BAN ALCO}IOT. 

Mr. Speaker, at the New York meeting of the American 
Medical Association, June: 7, 1917, as you doubtless: know, the 
following resolution was adopted by the house of delegates: 
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| to join all others in the universal so 


, 2 slave nor-a drunkard on the ecarth—how proud the title of that 





Whereas we believe that the use of aleoho! is detrimental to the hy 
economy, and whereas its use in therapeutics as a tonie or stiny 
or for food has no scientific value; therefore be it 


Resolved, That the American Medical Association is opposed 
use of alcohol as a beverage; and be it further 
Resolved, That the use of alcohol as a therapeutic agent sh: 


further discouraged. 
WASTE OF MONEY, 

The direct waste (the amount paid annually for liquo) 
stated by high authority to exceed two billions of do! 
more than the amount of the first liberty loan—and every «| 
of it worse than wasted. That is a sum sufficient to buy 
Nation’s annual crop of barley, rye, buckwheat, hops, potat 
apples, peaches, oranges, and lemons; and the entire 
output of sugar, salt, gold, silver, copper, and precious sto 
and pay all the dividends of all the national banks, stean 
roads, and express companies, and pay all pensions an 
entire amount of the customs receipts of the Nation. ly 
of these items lack over sixteen millions of the aggre 
$2,000,000,000. And according to the same high authoriti: 
Joss in efficiency reaches more than two billions more, a1 
loss in crime, pauperism, insanity, bad bills, and other 
dental evils are not yet accounted for. 

And, gentlemen, the liquor advocates do not even dare 
tempt an answer hereto. All they say; can say, or dare say is 
that they are such beld and vicious criminals and that hum 
is so desperately degenerate that they will defy. the will « 
people. 

I think it must be admitted that if we abandon the prohibition 
provisions adopted by this: House that we do so in utter 
gard of the unanimous voice of political and social econon 
and scientists. 





CONTINENTAL CONGRESS VOTED DRY. 


Mr. Speaker, it will come as a distinct surprise to some ‘ 
gressmen that the question of food conservation, which we | 
prided: ourselves upon as a recent invention, demanded atten- 
tion in 1777. And it will certainly startle some to be reminded 
that in that connection the Congress went its limit: 


Resolved, That it be reeommended to the several legislatures of tiv 
United States immediately to pass laws the most effectual for putting 
an immediate stop to the pernicious practice of distilling grain, by 
which the most extensive evils are likely to be derived if not qui 
prevented. 

_ That was passed 140 years ago, on February 
Continental Congress, 

Some critic may urge that the measure was not bone dry, 
since it did not mention brewing. At that date beer had | 
discovered America. The Government has no record of the beer 
industry prior to 1840—63 years after the adoption of this reso- 
lution—and then the per capita consumption was but 1.06 
gallons, or less than one-twelfth the per capita consumption ¢ 
last year. 


o7 


1777, by 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S VOICB. 


Abraham Lincoln, 65 years after the historie resolution which 
I have read was adopted in the Continental Congress 
utterance to the following words before the “ Washingtoniaus ” 
at Springfield, Il., February 22, 1842: 

Turn now to the temperance revolution. In it we shall find a stronger 
bendage broken, a viler slavery manumitted, a. greater tyrant deposed; 
in it more of want supplied, more of disease healed, more sorrow 
assuaged. By it no orphans starving, no widows weeping, By it none 
wounded in feeling, none injured in interest; even the dram maker ani 
dram seller will have glided’ into other sceupations and. stand ready 

of gladness. Amd. what a > 
ally this to the cause of political freedom; with such. an aid its 1 
ean not fail to be on and on, till every son of earth shail: drink in h 
fruition the sorrow-quenching drafts of perfect liberty. 

And when the victory shall be complete—when there shall be neith : 
int 


Jaye 





which may truly claim. to. be the birthplace and the cradle of bot! 
revolutions that shall have ended in victory, How nobly distinguish 
that people who shall have planted and nurtured to maturity both tle 
political and moral freedom of their species. 


BEER AND THE GOVERNMENT, 

Mr. Speaker, I shall read; simply to. illustrate the influence 
of the gigantic beer lobby which surrounds the National Capital 
at this moment, articles from two great unfetterea newspapers of 
the country: 

BRDBWERS AND POLITICS. 
{From the Milwaukee Journal). | 

In the United States court at Pittsburgh 33 Pennsylvania brewers 
have been fined: $50,000 in all: for misuses of: money in the congressi: 
election of 1914. Ona similar charge the United States Brewers’ A 
ciation has been fined $10,000, the maximum ameunt possible ua 
Federal law. 

The: charge under which. these brewers. were punished! was that they 
raised and: spent. a. fund’ exceeding $1,000,000 te inthuence the election 
of a United States Senator and 36 Members of the lewer House of Con- 

ress. 


The whole thing is staggering. Here was ap attempt to debauch (1¢ 


electorate of a great: Commonweaith,, to buy. seats in. the Halls of ¢ 


, and to rt. to. selfish and. serdid’ purpeses. the Gevernment of 
fre Nation. 


t was not only done in violation of law but it is destru 
tive of representative government. 








a 


The United States attorney charged in court that these brewers 
boasted in their circulars of their ability to poison the ranks of organ- 
jzed labor through labor unt to kill at one session of Congress 200 
bills inimical to the liquor interests, and to capture entire States at 
lections. 

, It is not the liquor traffic in itself, but the socia! and political crimes 
of those engaged in it, which lead to the rapid enactment of prohibitory 
laws all over the country. People resent government by brewer and 
distiller. People resent the election of legislators and other public offi- 
cers—city, State, and National—to serve ends hostile to social decency, 
to rule by the people, to the very life of the Nation. 


IS IT A CHOICE BETWEEN BEER AND LOYALTY? 
{From the Los Angeles Tribune.] 
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The United States Senate, whose legislative duty it plainly is to | 


decide the fate of beer in the pending Federal food measure, decided to 
leave the determination of the troublesome question to the President. 
The President promptly accepts the proffered responsibility and, if we 
may employ the popular vernacular of the day, deftly ‘‘ passes the 
buck’ right back to the Senate, where the issue of right belongs at 
its present stage. 

President Wilson, a bit in advance of the senatorial program, takes 
the Senate and the country frankly into confidence and lets it be 
known that, if the question is left to his determination, beer as well as 
wine will be exempted from the prohibitory feature of the food bill. 
The vexed question now goes back to the Senate. 


President Wilson assigns as his reason for the position he assumes | 


that to prohibit the manufacture and sale of beer would threaten 
“industrial unrest” and “ divide the sympathies of the Nation.” 
The force of this argument, if impressive, is certainly appalling. Is 
it possible that this Nation is prepared to admit to the whole world 
that its industrial peace is to be purchased with beer? 
its “sympathies ”’ to be divided—while actually at war with a great 
foreign power that threatens our liberties—as a penalty for an economic 


step of deepest moment to the country, to the homes, and to the pros- | 


perity of its working classes ? 

President Wilson makes no mention of the vaunted contribution of 
the liquor business to the revenues of the country for the successful 
prosecution of the war. Doubtless this argument was ignored by him, 
first, because it would be giving added publicity to something we are 


than pay its bills with honest, reputable taxation. And, finally, the 
President knows that the liquor business imposes burdens on the 
people, directly and indirectly, immeasurably greater than the revenues 
it yields, great as these are. 

Appeals for economy in the home must lack in convincing power if 
both moral and economic waste continues to be fostered by the Govern- 
ment in protecting the saloon business, 
the value of the undivided sympathy of men and women who believe in 
conserving the man power of the country and the food grains at a time 
like this? And does not the President do violence to his estimate of 
the loyalty and patriotism of industrial workers in keeping the beer 
joints open as a means of insuring their loyalty? We surely can not 
have come to that! The saloon surely can not have a higher claim on 
the Nation than do the homes that are being daily wrecked by booze; 
than the homes in no way enslaved by it, but which help to pay the 
enormous cost of it. If economy and the conservation of manhood are 
worth considering, booze should be suppressed during the war. If the 
loyalty and sympathy of industrial America is to be measured in terms 
of beer, then God save the Republic! 

RESULTS OF PROHIBITION, 

A few weeks ago the liquor interests spread a full-page ad- 
vertisement in the Washington press, claiming that prohibition 
increased the consumption of spirits, destroyed the property of 
the brewers, reduced pay rolls, and made productive property 
idle. I telegraphed to a number of prominent business and 
professional men in various States, and not one single man gave 
testimony substantiating the claims made by the liquor people. 

Mr. F. N. Briggs, president of the Interstate Trust Co., one 
of the large financial institutions of Denver, telegraphed: 


Worse yet, are | 





Has the President considered | 


Savings accounts wonderfully increased since prohibition became | 
effective. No drunkenness on our streets; no wine rooms or dives. 
Large decrease in crime and wonderful uplift of entire Commonwealth. | 


Mr. N. J. Blagen, of Hoquiam, Wash., president of Grays 
Harbor Lumber Co., which does business all over both Washing- 
ton and Oregon, strongly denied the spurious claims of the wets 
as follows: 


Answering your wire yesterday, prohibition has not driven men to 
drink whisky, brandy, or rum. On the contrary, it has proved the 
greatest blessing to the working class and everyone else There has 


been a constant increase in wages and prosperity in business ever since 
Oregon and Washington went dry. Instead of a decrease in pay rolls 
they have been very largely increased. Altogether it is the best in 
vestment that these two States have ever made. 

Fuller E. Calloway, of La Grange, Ga., president of the Man- 
chester Cotton Mills, wired: 

Prohibition greatly lessens drinking of all forms of intoxicants, also 
their attendant crimes. Police and court records indisputably sustain 


18, 


Henry Rising, editor of the Spokane Chronicle, wired: 


Seventeen months of “ permit” liquor system cut off three-fourths of 


use of whisky, brandy, and beer in Washington. Total prohibition in 
force here for last two weeks has brought drunkenness and crime in 
Spokane to minimum. Wages are going up. Factories and farms call- 
ing in vain for workmen. Banks hold 50 per cent more deposits than 
two years ago and poorhouse has shrunk 50 per cent. No argument could 
coax people of Washington to return to saloon system. 


Ernest Lister, governor of the State of Washington, said: 


Saloons in this State closed January 1, 1916. Brewery properties, 
practically without exception, have been converted to other uses. Since 
Saloons closed commitments to county jails and prisons have decreased 

per cent. People purchase larger quantities and better qualities of 
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merchandise and pay for same more promptly There is no question 
but that people of the State of Washi: are better off in every 
respect—morally, physically, and fiaancially—under prohibition than 


when saloons were in operation. 


Fr. W. Clarke, 








managing editor of the Atlanta Constitution, 
Atlanta, Ga., wired: 

Prohibition has worked wonders in Georgia, and ry enactment 
strengthening the law has been a step forward. Especially since 
abolishing our package law has the amount of drinking in Georgia been 
reduced to practically nothing. Instead of driving men to drink, 
prohibition has saved them by thousands, 

George F. Cottrill, chief engineer of the State hi ly come 

mission of the State of Washington and former mayor of S$ - 
wired from Olympia, the State capital, as follows: 
_ Quoted advertisement Washington papers simply rehash familiar 
liquor campaign falsehoods everywhere exploded by actual prohibition 
experience. After 18 months practically every former brewing interest, 
including largest, adapted other productions. Increased pay roils. 
Better business. Safer investments. Vastly improved. material pros 
perity. Moral welfare. 

L. P. Campbell, president of the University of Oregon, at 
Eugene, Oreg., wired as follows: 

Prohibition in Oregon has been attended with best possible results. 
Drunkenness has almost entirely disappeared, and crime has very 


largely decreased. 
been a great benefit. 

John Laing, of Charleston, W. Va., president of the Wyatt Coal 
Co., operating 12 mines with an annual output of 6,000,000 tons, 
wired : 

Our experience has been that men who were habitual drunkards have 
discontinued the habit entirely since prohibition took effect in West 
Virginia. There is a certain class of people who endeavored to traffic 
in whisky unlawfully in this State, but they have finally all been appre- 


Business men generally agree that prohibition has 


| hended and punished under the law and this practice is almost entirely 
ashamed of, namely, that a Government of the people consents to the | 
weakening of its manhood and the undermining of its homes rather | 


broken up, and instead of 
sober men out of drunkards. 

Again I challenge the liquor press and the Members of this 
House who oppose prohibition legislation to find men of station 
and substance who will testify to the contrary. In absence of 
such reliable testimony, and in the face of these undisputed 
facts, there is no escaping the conelusion that the press which 
blazons these falsehoods to the world i 
rant of the facts or shamelessly mendacious. 

T. A. Mitchell, chief of police of Newport News, Va., 
following official figures for corresponding wet and dry months: 


making drunkards, prohibition is making 


is either criminally igno- 


gives the 





1915-—W 191 I 
Ni b December r.| D ‘ 
Drun . } : 
9) 106 ( 23 on 

Chief of Police John Anderson, of Aberdeen, S. Dak \ Cs 
under date of January 15, 1917: 

I nonth of June, 1917, saloons 1 i. at ts { al : 4 
we rhe month of Jur 1916, saloon it I \ I ts 
for al fenses, and there ha een a ady dec! , 

The chief of police of Phoenix, Ariz., Mr. Ge e ©. Bris! 
writes under date of January 17, 1917: 

In answer to your letter of January 10, regard tat f ; 
| to reply that during the year 1914 (wet ere 1 7 t 
on all charges and a total of 2,674 arr fo ink d i” 
the year of 1915 (dry) there we 1,780 arrest i 1 2o4 
al ts f drunkennes 

The chief of police of Denver, Colo., ' { unde t f J 
uary, 1917: 

Dr 7 is) 
Vv ces oa anda tek aiid 124 
BOOS ic cddccaccecdecesvccsdsads ‘ t ryt 

J. H. Stark, chief of police of Colorado Springs, Colo., under 
date f January 15, 1917, writes: 

In reply to your inquiry for figures of the i ( d ' of 

rime since State adopted the prohibition law, will mit the f ing 
f ir for your consideration 

ie 

| 191 

| 1912 1914 191 
EE ne Ree 2,620 | 2,255 2,582 1, i 
Number of arrests made for drunkenness...... 406 3 rs5 “9 
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If statistics prove anything, the foregoing should prove beyond a 
doubt that prohibition has worked wonders in regard to the number of 
arrests and arrests for drunkenness and like misdemeanors. 


T, J. Kelly, commissioner of public safety in the city of 
icverett, Wash., writes, under date of January 17, 1917: 

In reply to yours of the 10th instant, asking for statistics showing 
the increase or decrease of crime since the adoption of the prohibitory 
law in our city, will say that crime has surely decreased more than 
two-thirds, as will be shown by the following: 





License. | 

Sa cla a 
| | 1916. 

1913 | 1914 | 1915 
i | | | aed 
otal arrests on all charges... ee ...| 4,919 | 4,359 4,049 2,138 
Total arrests on charges of drunk, drunk and | 
disorderly, and drunk and vagrancy [wy lt 55 | 208 

} 


1914, and 1915 were wet, and our prohibition law 
1916. 

Prohibitionists often suffer caustic criticism because of the 
percentages and ratios of crime and other human evils which 
they charge to drink. There may occasionally be cause for such 
criticism, If so, the exaggeration is inexcusable, for if the pro- 
hibitionist states but half the facts he still makes an unassail- 
able case. But I call attention to the above statements and fig- 
ures to show that prohibition, even before it gets well under way, 
reduces crime to a degree equal to the claims usually made by 
its advocates. And let me eall further attention to the fact 
that this was before the Webb-Kenyon measure had been upheld 
hy the court and prior to the operation of the bone-dry enact- 
ment of the Sixty-fourth Congress. 

Chief of Police C. G. Kiser, of Norfolk, Va., reports under 
date of January 16, 1917: 

In November, 1915, under license there were a total of 857 arrests 
made, of which 15:5 were for drunks, The next year, under prohibition 
there were 649 arrests, of which 10 were for drunks. In December, 1915, 
under license there were a tota! of 7853 arrests, of which 160 were for 
drunks. In December, 1916, under prohibition there were a total of 456 


The year 1915 
became effective January 1, 


arrests. of which 29 were for drunks. 
fe adds: 
As the law has only been in effect for two months suflicient time 


has not elapsed to see results along this line. 

Chief of Police J. A. Morton, of Columbus, Miss., under date 
of January 16, 1917, writes: 

I have been working for the city for 12 years as an officer, and feel 
that I can safely say that the condition is fully GO per cent better now 
under prohibition than under the former laws. 


The chief of police of Eugene, Oreg., gives the following fig- 
ures as to the result of prohibition in his city, Eugene went dry 


in 1914: 
Year. | Drunks. | Vagrancy. 
Pa ea et eet ae 
Ss psdaetnea cei anekttiae 839 36 
Sah ease ccic csc tp totes et anna oe bape re 3 
rane en ae eg eke eect eae m4 2 





It is the belief of all persons who have been or are interested in the 
moral welfare of Eugene that conditions are much better under pro- 
hibition than ever under a wet régime. And the general opinion is that 
everyone is better off and in a higher moral situation under prohibition. 

C. B. CHRISTENSEN. 

Chief of Police J. M. Broughton, of Portsmouth, Va., writes 
under date of January 14, 1917: 

In the months of November and December, 1915 (wet), we had 452 
arrests, of which 84 were for drunkenness. 

In the same months, under prohibition, in 1916 we had 389 arrests, 
of which 46 were for drunks. 

Since the prohibition in this State the change has been wonderful in 
this city. 

J. Kk. Bell, chief of police of Danville, Va., under date of 
January 15, 1917, sends signed copies of his official reports for 
December, 1915, under license, and December, 1916, under pro- 
hibition. The following table shows the total arrests for those 
two months with the number occurring under the most frequent 
charges: 


| 
December, | December, 


| 

| 

' i 
} 





Charge. 1915 1916 

(wet). (dry). 
I 2 avhni tikes vavediniarcieiekaee diesen whieh 288 122 
DR tle bit att enhinon chuchh Knees ein dant bamenacecenwwns 39 19 
SIE, 0.5 32 s40ns ccs bkbidech bhcebeb nine iaiaspues Sasnen | 7 6 
Disorderly 7 
AE «Gs avo nntannicayhonkeakin 8 
Violations liquor law...... — 17 
| ee oe ere $292 
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In his letter of transmittal Chief Bell says: 

The decrease of crime is simply wonderful. 

Mayor James R. Hanna, of Des Moines, Iowa, writes: 

The saloons were closed on the 15th of February, 1915. All th: 
sirable locations were picked up by other businesses within the next f+ 
weeks following. <A few out-of-the-way locations are still vacant. 

I can not see that there is any appreciable effect because of throv 
men out of employment, and certainly no increase in demands 
charity. In fact, it is exactly the other way. The men who lost ¢; 
ployment have. gone into other lines. The men who were spendin 
the saloons the money which their families needed are now buy 
groceries and shoes instead. The consequence is a very much 
tone in every way. In the first place, their families are not nov 
want, and, in the second place, they are paying their bills for the « 
nary necessities, This is making collections noticeably better in o1)} 
lines, so our merchants report, 





The Spokane Spokesman-Review gives some figures showii 
decrease of over GO per cent in crime: 

The number of arrests for drunkenness in Spokane in 1916 w: 
against 2,082 in the wet year; arrests for vagrancy totaled 420, aga 
1,578 in 1915; and for disorderly conduct, 218, against 692 the j: 
year. Less than one-half as many burglaries were reported in th: 
year as in the last wet one. Petty larcency cases fell from S24 i: 
to 97 in the dry year. 

The retail merchants of Spokane say that accounts were settled ) 
promptly last year than ever before, and trade was bigger in volun 

Spokane in 1915 had 44 business faiJures, with a total loss of $::41 
In 1916 it had only 28 failures, with a loss of about $74,000. 

Employment agencies report that workers are harder to find th 
wet years and that they demand better wages, apparently having n 
on hand to tide them over temporarily. 

Gov. James Withycombe, of Oregon, in commenting on 
situation, said: 

Prohibition is proving a phenomenal success from an economi 
moral standpoint. 

According to the report of the State Board of Charities and 
Corrections of Virginia, 1 person in each 118 of the population 
was sent to jail during 1912. Taking all the wet territory o! 
the State, there was 1 jail commitment to each 56 of the po) 
lation. In the dry territory for the same period there \ 

1 jail commitment to each 527 of the population, Virginia has 
since voted *“ dry.” 

In this instance the wet counties had nearly ten times 
many commitments as the dry, in spite of the fact that the dry 
counties were kept in a somewhat damp condition from thie sur- 
rounding wet counties and States. Results will be more satisf: 
tory after the Webb-Kenyon bill and other bone-dry provisions 
have been used as “ dehydrating” agents. 

During the year ending June 30, 1913, 22,994 prisoners were 
confined in the county jails in Ohio. Of these, 3,528 were in 
jails of 44 dry counties and 19,466 in the jails of the 42 
counties, Vinton, dry, and Clark, wet, not included. On 
basis of the 1910 census, there was 1 person in jail in « 
coumies to each 366 of the population, but in the wet countics 
there was a person in jail for each 178 of population. ‘| 
number of jail prisoners was more than twice as great, i 
ing to population, in wet counties as in dry counties. 

Possibly no illustration is better calculated to show what 
Congress might do for the United States in promoting natio 
fitness than that contained in the following editorial from (li 
San Francisco Daily Chronicle of May 5, 1906, shortly after 
the great earthquake and fire. It need not be said to tli 
who are acquainted in California that the Chronicle is no! 
prohibition paper nor its editor among the recognized advyoc 
of local or national aridity: 

San Francisco for the past fortnight has been absolutely free ! 
disorder and virtually free from crimes of violence. There ave 
no street brawls. No drunken brute has beaten his wife. No 
blers have murdered each other in lew resorts. Except for some «: 
ings with sneak thieves, the occupation of the police courts is go! 
It is a most impressive object lesson of the value to society of t 
restriction of the liquor traffic. We are promised a continuation of th 
peaceful condition for a considerable time to come, save only 
drunken men may drift over from Oakland, where the authorities h 
been so reckless as to allow saloons to open. We may be compelled to 
renew quarantine against Oakland. This absolute demonstration tha 
the saloons are responsible for all crimes of violence makes it impera 
tive that whenever they shall be allowed to reopen in this city th 
license fees will be fixed at a rate which will support the polic 
department. There must be increased taxation. The public generally 
will protest against being taxed for the control or suppression of those 
forms of crime for which the saloons are now proved to be solely 
responsible. The public will look to the board of supervisors to plac 
the cost of dealing with crime on the occupation which is responsible 
for all of it. 


iy 
1915 


We 


the 


EDITORS IN PROHIBITION STATES. 


No more thoroughly impartial evidence has been submiited 
than that gathered by the Literary Digest which appeared under 
date of May 26, 1917. And it is quite probable that no more 
competent witnesses have been called than the editors of the 
papers in 19 States which have had from 1 to 60 years’ expe- 
rience. The Digest omitted to state that none had enjoyed one 


full year’s experience under any form of State-wide prohibition, 
but it should be remembered that none of them had had the 
benefits of the recent court decisions or the legislation of the 
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last Congress. These provisions will remove some of the weak- 
nesses that have interfered with the operation of the law, and 
under them more uniform and satisfactory results are certain 
to follow. 

Forty-one columns were devoted to the replies, and 90 per cent of 
the replies were favorable to the law, 6 per cent were undecided, 
and only 4 per cent expressed opposition. Of the 4 per cent who 
give unfavorable reports, about one-half laid the failure to the 
permissive features, such as the “ 2-gallons-a-month law,” and 
the remainder were divided between the admission that the 
liquor traffic successfully defied or evaded the law and the claim 
that the express companies kept all who desired liquor supplied 
with it. The recent action of tue courts and Congress will cor- 
rect the first two of these complaints. 

The following are the 19 States covered by the inquiry, 
the dates when they adopted the policy: 

1851—Maine. 

1880—IKansas. 

1890—North Dakota. 

1908—Georgia and Okiahoma. 

1909—Mississippi, North Carolina, and Tennessee. 

1914—West Virginia. 

1915—Alabama, Arizona, and Virginia. 

1916—Arkansas, Colorado, Idaho, Iowa, Oregon, South Caro- 
lina, and Washington. 

Time will not permit any extensive review of the replies pub- 
lished. The Kennebec Journal, formerly edited by James G. 
Blaine, warmly commends the law and writes: 

We advise other States to adopt our law, with improvements against 
weak and nullifying officials, because every State added helps us and 
because our religious, educational, business, and social life is more 
wholesome and progressive under it; because the opposition of the 
liquor interests has aroused the people to study the liquor-trafiic 


problem, and to study means understanding of and hatred for the con- 
scienceless methods of a damnable business, 


Kansas next after Maine adopted prohibition as a permanent 
policy, and a single editorial utterance from that State is a fair 
index to them all. William Allen White, of the Emporia Ga- 
zette, calls attention to the fact that— 


The last time anyone had the courage to run before the people of 
Kansas on an antiprohibition declaration he got 1 vote in 12 of those 
polled at the election. The unanimous supreme court, the governor, and 
the unanimous vote of both houses of the legislature recently were reg- 
istered for prohibition. A public declaration that prohibition has made 
‘business better was made by the State retailers’ association at their 
State convention; the chairman of the commercial clubs of the State 
has declared he believes prohibition has made Kansas land more valuable 
than it would be otherwise. The chairman of the State medical so- 
ciety is recorded as declaring that prohibition is our best hygienic 
statute, and the 
clared that prohibition had decreased crime. The president of the 
State federation of labor a few years ago declared that prohibition had 
made laboring conditions better for laboring men than saloons, and the 
State grange has gone on record as declaring that there is more money 
for the farmer raising grain for food and grapes for grape juice than 
there is in raising farm products for liquor. In the face of these testi- 
monials, the opinion of one man is highly irrelevant. 


Washington has had but one year’s experience, and that was 
under “quart-bottle” prohibition. Yet Maj. C. B. Blethen, 
owner and editor of the Seattle Times, who was a most vigorous 
antiprohibitionist until he had watched the operation of the 
law, gives enthusiastic testimony to its value. 

Maj. C. B. Blethen, formerly with the Minneapolis Tribune, 
now the editor of the Seattle Times, recently gave out the fol- 
lowing interview : 


My paper fought its damnedest against prohibition. We fought it on 
economic grounds alone. We believed that in a great seaport city with 
a population of upward of 330,000 prohibition would be destructive; it 
would bring on economic disaster. We delieved that under our system 
of licensing saloons we had the liquor traffic about as well controlled as 
it could be and we wanted to Ict it alone, and so we fought as bard as 
we could fight. But in spite of all we could do against it prohibition 
carried and it went into effect in Washington January 1. We have had 
a month of it now. 

And how has it worked out? 

We already know that it is a great benefit morally and from an 
economic standpoint. Its moral benefit has been tremendous. Seattle 
had 336 saloons, and we had about 1,600 arrests a month for crimes 
and misdemeanors growing out of liquor drinking. In January we had 
only 765 arrests, and 60 of those were made January 1 and were the 
result of “ hang overs” from the old year. The — previous there 
were 2,600 arrests in the same month, That in itself is enough to con- 
vince any man with a conscience that prohibition is necessary. There 
can be no true economy in anything that is immoral. 

And on top of that great moral result we have these economic facts: 
In the first three weeks of January the savings accounts in the banks 
of Seattle increased greatly in numbers. There was nota grocery store 
in Seattle that did not show an increase of business in January greater 
than ever known in any month before in all the history of the city, 
except in holiday time. In all the _— grocery stores the increase was 
immense. In addition to this every dry goods store in Seattle except 
one, and that one I have no figures from, had a wonderful increase in 
business. ach store reported the largest business ever done in one 
month, except in holiday time. 

I wished to know in what ciass of goods the sales increased so 
greatly, and so I sent to all the grocery and ary goods stores to find 
that out. And to me it is a pitiful thing, and it makes me sorry that 
we did not have prohibition long ago, that the increase in sales in all 
the dry goods stores was in wearing apparel of women and children, 
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resident of the State bar association recently de- | 
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and in the grocery st 
This 


ores the in was mad 


ncereas hiefly of fruits and 
that it is 


en 


fancy groceries, proves the wor and children who 
suffer most from the liquor business, and it is the women and children 
who benefited greatest from prohibition Money that went former 
over the bar for whisky is now being spent for clothing for the women 
and children and in better food for the househo!l 

It is just like this: When you close » saloons the money that for 
merly was spent there remains in t} family he wa I ind 
his wife and children buy shoes and clothing and better 1 with it. 
Yes, sir, we have found in Seattle that it tter t s than 
booze, The families of wage earners in Seatt 
food and clothes and everything else than t d 

LABOR LIKES IT 

Labor and labor unions have been industrivusly taught by the 
paid liquor propagandists to fear and oppose prohibition as 
prejudicial, if not destructive, of its interests. I quote three 


paragraphs from the Digest, showing the attitude of the labor 


press after observing the effect of prohibition upon industrial 
conditions. 

The Square Deal, which is published under the auspices of the Rich 
mond (Va.) Central Trades and Labor Council, reminds us that when 
State-wide prohibition was put before the people of Virginia many work 
ingmen, along with thousands of others, were not merely outspoken in 
their oppositicn to the proposal but were direful in their predictions as 
to the disastrous results prohibition must entail. That the result has 
disproved practically all such dismal foreboding and that to-day the 
same men are among the champions of prohibition, speaks well for the 
law and for the manner in which the authorities are trying to enforce 


stries 


it Excepting those employed in the brewery and liquor ind 
proper, this journal goes on to say workingmen have been even better 


off than was expected even by the advocates of prohibition; and while 
} & number of men were thrown out of work through the enactment of the 
law, many also secured employment as a result of it 


The Denver Labor Bulletin says that members of 


ticularly realized in the past year the fallacy of 
the saloon being ‘“ the poor man's clut for they 


organized labor par- 
the old slogan about 


_ have discovered that 






this so-called club had a very large I of their earnings, which now 
goes to support the family or establish a bank account The Labor 


Bulletin has no hesitancy in saying that 
Colorado's workers is at least 50 per cent better as a result of State- 
wide prohibition, and it tells us that retail merchants say that collec 
tions are from 40 to 50 per cent bette under prohibition than when the 


yn the whole the condition of 


saloon door stood wide open to invite wage earners bearing the pay 
envelope. 

The Boulder (Colo.) News Herald also notes as excellent reasons 
Colorado has for dissotving its legal partnership with booze the fact 
that people have suffered in many acts of property destroyed, assault, in- 


cendiarism. and murde# in a bitter industrial war, and we read 

‘Since the saloons have gone there has not been a strike in Colorado. 
The industrial commission, established in 1915, settled 75 controversies 
satisfactorily during 1916, Seven labor disputes were formally investi- 
gated and awards given without the industrial peace of the State being 


disturbed. The members of the commission say that if the open saloon 
had been in existence several of these disputes would surely have ended 
in strikes, accompanied by violence and crime Prohibition, supple- 


mented by wise industrial legislation, has kept Colorado in peace.’ 
LABOR LEADERS SPEAK 

During this debate an unsigned two-page advertisement ap- 
peared in Washington papers quoting organized labor as opposed 
to prohibition. Doubtless some of it But this was to be 
noticed: Not a single union from a prohibition State was to be 
found among those who were said to be against the measure 

By methods of intimidation and threats the liquor interests 
have been able to silence many labor leaders who favor prohi- 
bition. But from prohibition States and cities the sinister 
frightfulness of the liquor interests is being removed, and there 
is a volume of sentiment among men of influence in the labor 
world favorable to the absolute prohibition of the traffic that has 
sunk its wolfish teeth deeply into the vitals of industrial labor. 
I read the recent testimony of some of these men: 


is. 





Chester J. Common, president of the Building Trades Council of 
Denver, in a letter dated October 23, says: “I am frank to say I voted 
against the prohibition movement, thinking it would hurt business in a 
general way. 

“ Organized labor in Colorado is in better shape than it has been fo 
years. Our members are better fed, better clothed, and have more 
money in the banks than at any tim ince I have been in Colorad i4 
years.” 

William C. Thornton, president of th Denver Trades and Labor 
Assembly, also states that he voted against prohibition “TI venture to 
assert,” says Mr. Thornten, “ outside of the old saloon interests, you 
couldn’t muster a corporal’s guard in the labor movement of Der 
to-day who would assert that they were in favor of the return of the 


saloon.” 


The strongest indorsement of the prohibition law in ] 


Co ' ; 
from Otto FE. Thum, the first president of the Colorado Federation of 
Labor, and nationally known in trade-union circles. 

Mr. Thum says that prohibition has strengthened organized labor in 
that State and that it is in better condition to-day than ever befor 

“ Brewers and malsters,” writes Mr. Thum, “ have suffered |! in 
their trade, but the other departments of the brewery worker { 
tact—bottlers, drivers, enginemen, and stablemen, These are all thriy 

‘But to the surpise of all, the cigar makers have more members 
at work in Denver now than at any other time. Barbers ha mor 
members employed than ever before. 

“The movies are the greatest beneficiaries, and we have one of the 
strongest movie operators’ union in the whole country The musi 
clans feared that they would suffer the loss ol the cabaret But they 
are more than compensated by the gain in the movies, where they are 


much more numerously employed under yastly better condition than io 
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the saloons, The milk business has grown beyond comprehension, and 
we expect to organize these in the near future. 

“In Denver we have been for many years trying to get the boys to 
build a labor temple, but were always thrown down by a sinister in- 


fluence—the saloons. We have 108 unions in. Denver and they meet 
in 28 different buildings. The saloons saw to it that we were not 
bunched in a labor temple. But now that we are well rid of the 


saloons we are able to get together and in a very short time we will 
have a labor temple to cost about $125,000,” 

Mr. Thum’s high standing in the American labor movement stamps 
the above testimony as absolutely reliable. 


J. W. Sanford, Colorado organizer for the Cigarmakers’ Union, re- 
porting for his trade to the Denver Labor Bulletin, says: ‘ Reports 
from East and West are to the effect that there are very few cigar- 


makers out of work.” 

The statement that “there are few cigarmakers out of work in the 
Kast and West,” on the authority of the cigarmakers’ representative 
ought to be sufficient to convince any open-minded person that the 
workers in the craft have not “suffered” from the effects of pro 
hibition, 


The Denver Labor Bulletin, in a recent issue, says that the musicians 
in that city have secured a wage increase of $5 per week. In view of 
the wets’ claim that “ musicians in Denver are walking the streets 
seeking employment,” this is significant. 


The correspondent of the Machinists’ Union reports ‘“‘ that Machinist 
Union, No. 47, moved next door in the Florence Building into larger 
and more convenient quarters.’’ Evidently the Machinists’ Union is 
not suffering loss of members on account of prohibition in Colorado. 


Since prohibition went into effect Denver bricklayers have increased 
their wages from $6 to $7 per day. 


Carpenters in Denver have succeeded in securing the first wage 
agreement with the contractors in that city for a number of years. It 
provides for an increase of 5 cents per hour—40 cents a day—the 
eight-hour day and Saturday half holiday. 


The lathers have increased their wages from $4 to $5 per day—eight 
hours at that—since Denver went dry. 

In July of this year Mr. E, R. Hoage, organizer for the American 
Federation of Labor in Colorado, sent in to headquarters his official re- 
port of conditions in his State. 

Ilere is what Mr. Hoage said: 

‘Organized labor is in better condition than it has been for years.” 

To repeat: The above facts are taken from the report of local union 
secretaries who are giving the actual conditions in their organizations. 
They are not colored to suit wet adherents or dry adherents. They are 
absolutely reliable, and they prove conclusively that organized labor 
has not lost, but has actually made tremendous gains in Colorado since 
prohibition was inaugurated. 


Mr. Clint C. Houston, editor of the Denver Labor Bulletin, writes, 
under date of January 13, 1917, as follows: “I have received many 
letters making inquiries in relation to the effect of prohibition upon 
labor. 

‘*Labor in Colorado is at least 50 per cent better off under State- 
wide prohibition than before. 

* Should an attempt be made to repeal the law, I am satisfied that 
not 20 per cent of the members of organized labor in this State, men 
and women, would vote to rehabilitate the saloon. During the year 
1916 (under prohibition) there were more wage agreements entered into 
carrying increases than during any similar period in the history of this 
city or State. Twelve building trades received increases, ranging from 
40 cents to a dollar per day, the latter including plumbers and brick- 
layers. There is no idle skilled labor in Denver. 

* Savings accounts in Denver banks and in other industrial centers 
throughout the State have increased during 1916 about 50 per cent. 
Crime incident to alcoholism has almost completely disappeared. Mer- 
chants, especially neighborhood groceries and markets, report greatly 
improved trade and that collections now are prompt and with prac- 
tically no loss, 

“Tourist business in Colorado last summer, without saloons or booze 
in hotels, increased 60 per cent over the preceding wet year. 

“The people of Colorado now wonder how they tolerated saloons as 
long as they did. Many of those who were most ardent advocates of 
the saloon, for the reason that they thought prohibition would ruin 
business, now take a different view of the situation.” 


—_— 


John Mitchell, former president of the United Mine Workers of 
America, Mount Vernon, N. Y., under date of January 19, 1917, writes: 
‘IT believe that liquor has contributed more to the moral, intellectual, 
and material deterioration of the people and has brought more misery 
to defenseless women and children than any other agency in the history 
of mankind,” 

_ 


Tom J. Greer, president of the Louisiana Federation of Labor, says: 
“ Since the influence of the liquor traffic has been removed from union 
politics we have been able to organize successfully in Shreveport.” 

The following facts show what Shreveport labor has done since the 
town went dry in 1908, 

Membership in trade-unions has increased from 1,800 to 3,700. 

Home owners among union men have increased 40. per cent since 
Shreveport went dry. 

Carpenters receive 55 cents per hour and are able to work 12 months 
in the year. In that town of 20,000 white people the carpenter union has 
increased its membership from 65 to 375 (over 500 per cent) since the 
town went dry. 

Painters, when Shreveport was wet, had 35 members, a 10-hour day, 
and the scale was $2.75 per day. To-day the painters’ union has 145 
members, an 8-hour day, and 55 cents an hour, or $4.40 per day. 

Barbers have shortened their hours of labor, raised wages continu- 
ously, and have a 100 per cent organization since Shreveport went dry. 

A brewery under the wet régime employed six nonunion brewery work- 
ers. In dry Shreveport this brewery has been turned into an ice fac- 
tory which employs 40 union ice makers, 
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The wage scale in Shreveport compares favorably with any city {n +) 
country. New Orleans, south of Shreveport, has 2,200 saloons anid + 
lowest wage scale in the country. If saloons help organized labor. w} 
isn’t New Orleans an organized town? ; 

Gentlemen, I have submitted but a fragment of the evici 
at hand, that if we fail to adopt a prohibition measure simi) 
to that already passed by this body we will disregard the tes, 
ing of the uniform experience of the States and cities of 
Nation. 


Favoring an Alien Conseription Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERICK C. HICKS. 
OF NEW YORK, 


In tHe Houser or RepresENtATIVEs, 
Friday, September 28, 1917. 


Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, the general purpose of the ; 
conscription bill recently passed by the Senate is, in my opi: 
both desirable and essential. That a great injustice is | 
done the young men of America which the present law ¢:! 
the service of their country while exempting aliens from mili: 
duty is manifest to all and needs no discussion. Vast nui 
of the citizens or subjects of foreign countries allied ag 
Germany have returned to their native shores and are now | 
ing for the land of their birth. There are, however, larg 
bers who still reside within our borders, living in peace : 
security under our flag, receiving the protection of our |: 
and enjoying the privileges of our schools, yet bearing nou 
the burdens of war and taking no part in the defense ot 
country which shelters them nor in the defense of the count 
from whence they came. This is an injustice, Mr. Speak 
which must be rectified. It is an injustice which prevails in 
parts of our country, but especially throughout the Nortli 
States, where a large percentage of the population is alien. 

Under existing law, each State is required to furnish its qui 
to the armed forces of the United States in the proportion t! 
its population—including citizens and aliens—bears to the to! 
population of the United States. In making up the draft eu 
State is given credit for the volunteer enlistments in the Regu 
lar Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and National Guard. But re: 
dent aliens, while they are included in the population uy 
which the quota is based, are not subject to military servi 
This means that American citizens must take their places : 
fill the ranks to the full extent of a quota based on a popula 
of which a part evades service. Cases have been presente: 
where in order to fill the quota every citizen in the district \ 
drafted, while those who formed a part of that population u| 
which the quota was based were allowed to remain at lx 
This makes the sacrifice of that many additional American )} 
the loss of that much more of our sturdy manhood, and 
infliction of that much more sorrow upon American homes 
Our boys are ready and willing—yea, anxious to fight for 
old flag; their patriotism and loyalty will never be question: 
their heroism and noble sacrifice will never be forgotten, 
their deeds of valor will never fade from the roll of honor 
their country’s history. But while these boys are responding | 
the call of duty and face the shot and shell on foreign bat 
fields, it is not fair, it is not just, that other men living in 
country, enjoying its educational, civil, and industrial ady 
tages and benefiting by its opportunities, should escape 
obligation of defending the country which protects them. ‘| 
places made vacant in our commercial and industrial life by 
boys following the flag to victory should not and must not 
taken by those “ alien slackers,”’ who have neither the patriot 
to fight for their own country nor the manhood to assume {! 
responsibility of citizenship of the country in which they resi: 

The seriousness of the situation and the importance of ii) 
diate remedial legislation is indicated in the figures submit: 
by the Provost Marshal General, which shows that in a total : 
9,780,685 registered under the act of May 18, 1917, 1,275!) 
were aliens of friendly countries and 80,538 were aliens of ene! 
countries. In some of the States alien registration is 30 
cent of the total registration. In New York in a total registr 
tion of 1,060,693 ; 235,538 are friendly aliens and 30,965 enci)) 
aliens. In this connection let me quote from a report submit! 





by the Senate Committee on Military Affairs: 

Under the selective-draft law quotas from the States and Territo 
and subdivisions were based upon the estimated population thereo!, an 
in many subdivisions the registration returns showed a very large pe! 
centage of registrants classified as aliens, 


i 


In some cases the percentage 





—_—— 


of those classified as aliens exceeds 65 per cent of the total number reg- 
istered. This situation works a hardship on the citizen population of 
a community, and the man who under the laws of his native country 
may be obligated to render military service is resting here answerable 
to no one, 

It is only fair to state that some of these aliens will probably 
serve the Nation when an opportunity ‘is afforded them. Give 
them the opportunity, but should they decline to aecept it, then 
the power of the law should compel them to make the sacrifice 
which our own boys are called upon to make. 

We are to-day facing facts, not theories; conditions, not 
fancies ; and the supreme duty of the present is to win the war to 
which America is committed: America, independence, democ- 
racy have new meanings when the test for democracy is being 
made; when the independence of half the world is at stake and 
when America, after years of peace, is being tried in the fire of 
armed conflict. 

This is not a war for conquest or for trade or for profit; it is a 
war for peace, for a peace that will be so permanent that neither 
war nor rumors of war will hereafter disturb the onward march 
of the world’s progress. It is a conflict to insure for all time the 
safety of the great free Government of American democracy. 
We are not fighting the battles of any country but our own, and 
we are fighting for the defense and preservation of our sov- 
ereignty. We wage war in conjunction with our allies in order 
that the combined strength of all liberal nations may crush the 
Prussian military autocracy before that power so weakens the 
nations that first received the shock of military aggression that 
we would be forced to fight alone for liberty. 

This is a war neither sectional nor political; it is a national 
war, and we subordinate all internal differences, all political 
animosities to the noble cause of our Nation’s welfare and our 
Nation’s triumph. 

This war is calling forth the patriotism, the genius, and the 
supreme power of a mighty people. We are proving to the world 
that democracy, which has opened the flood gates to opportunity, 
can rise to the highest plane of national unity. It is a demon- 
stration of democracy in its fullest, truest expression, calling 
upon manhood without distinction and upon wealth without 
exception. 

We stand by our administration and by our Federal organiza- 
tions, but this war will not be won until each individual does his 
part. The Government can not carry on the conflict success- 
fully without the constant support and cooperation of its citi- 
zens. We must all work to the point where each one of us 
instead of asking “ What can I do?” will be able to say by reason 
of concentrated effort, ‘I amready.” It is the work from within 
that will count. It is for us in this hour of crisis not only to 
have and to express with courage our own convictions, but it 
is our duty to arouse public sentiment, to convince vacillating 
minds and timid consciences that we are ready to meet force 
by force and ruthless power by still greater power, but power 
backed by justice, law, and humane instincts. It is for us to 
give loyalty, undivided, unconditional, single-hearted loyalty to 
the Nation and its institutions, and to live and preach the gospel 
of universal service which alone can maintain equality of rights 
in our Republic. 


Patriotism is more than a sentiment; loyalty is more than an } 


expression. The one is the acceptance of the duty, absolute and 
universal, which every citizen owes his country, and the other 
the determination, sincere and unfaltering, to perform those 
duties, irrespective of the sacrifice. As the purpose of the Na- 
tion is but the concentrated thought of the individuals of that 
Nation, our work is to preach the doctrine of preparedness, of 
conservation, of service, and above all of unequivocable loyalty 
and unswerving allegiance to the Nation itself. 

War will bring its sorrows and hardships, its trials and sacri- 
fices, but they will come with the conviction that our cause is 
just and with the knowledge that victory will be the reward of 
those sacrifices and privations. 

We know not what the future holds for us, or what star will 
guide us; we can not foretell our destiny, but we pray that the 
Great Unseen Power, who holds the fate of nations in the hollow 
of His hand, will guide us to victory and to glory. 

WHY THE WAR CAME 
[Address of Freperick C. 


TO AMERICA, 
Hicks, delivered at Babylon, Long Island, 
July 4, 1917.) 

One hundred and forty-one years ago to-day our fathers gave to the 
world a declaration of purposes, and dedicated to posterity the principle 
of government by the consent of the governed. The forward mat 
of the Nation since July 4, 1776, is without parallel in history. In 
the arts, in science, in education, in all that ennobles and uplifts 
humanity America has been the leader of the world’s thought and 
action. Under that*charter of human rights—the Constitution of the 
United States—we have repelled foes from without and maintained 
the sanctity of the Union when secession assailed our national life. 
We have demonstrated that representative democracy can not only 


} 
i 











maintain itself but that it is the very foundation upon which rest the 
hopes and ideals of all liberty-loving people, 
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To-day civilization with all that it has juired in its stru uy 
ward through the ages is totteri: n tl cari e of death the 
plains of Europe, and the arm otf struction is 1 hing for our own 
shores. To check this sweep of military despotism which jeopardize 
our independence and endanger institutions Ameriea is mobilizing 
its mighty resources of men and isul Wi not been drawn 

|} into the conflict by the demands of capital or « ommeree, by desir 
of territory, hope for an indemnity, or even for tl maintenance of a 
national policy. We have taken up arms because war en forced 
upon us, as it has been forced upon nearly the ent vorld rrogant 
autocratic power. We entered the conflict nal ex 
istence was being threatened, because our sovereigt ' 
sailed, because our citizens were being killed, and |x S ! ternal 
peace was being attacked. We do not fight for aggrand 
impose our form of government upon other countries. We ¢ t 
to further the ambitions of the British, the French, the R ‘ 
the Italians. They are our allies against the con enemy 1 
national policies do not concern us. We are fighting for the p \ 
of our own people, for our own institutions, for our own in | 
for our own flag, which in majestic silence appeals to us in tl oul ; 
of crisis to remember the principles for which it stand 

On this birthday of the Nation we render homage to the f M 
of our Republic, and in their name, inspired by their spirit of d ! 
and self-sacrifice, dedicate our all that the Nation shall continue to 
shed its blessings of freedom, equality, and justice pon 1 mankind 


forevermore, 


War Revenue. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON A. ROMJUE, 


OF MISSOURI, 
Ix tre House or Representatives, 
1917. 

Mr. ROMJUE. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House of 
Representatives, there has been a great deal said from time to 
time in debate on the revenue bill about consumption tax. A 
consumption tax on the necessities of life does not appeal to or 
Satisfy me at all, for the reason that the poor approximately 
consume the necessaries of life to the same degree the 
wealthy, and a tax thereon compels those who are unable to 
pay to bear the same burden as those far more able to pay. 

The ability to pay ought to go far in the consideration of a 
schedule to meet war expenses, and I believe in conseripting 
the wealth of this Nation to do the financial fighting. I do not 
desire to be unfair to any class of citizens of this country; I 
only think the right thing ought to be done by all, and I am 
ready to say that some men of wealth in thi$ country are doing 
their full share in this war. On the other hand, sirs, there are 
many of such men who try to evade their responsibility. Why 
do I say this? Here is the preof: The makers of munitions 
who had made fabulous fortunes out of their industry held 
back $10,000,000 of income tax, but since the assembling of 
Congress on the 2d day of April they have been forced to dis- 
gorge, and the $10,000,000 income tax so held back by them is 
now in Uncle Sam’s hands. 

There are other evidences I might enumerate if I only had the 
time to do so. But we must not lose sight of the 
and that is we must win the war, and we can not 
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als 


main 
afford to fall 


issue 


out among ourselves, It is a very easy matter to criticize, 
much more difficult to be constructive. 

Our European enemy in this .war could have nothing please 
them more than for American citizens to fall out with each 
other. The enemy is anxious that we should abuse and criti 


cize each other. The enemy wants the American people to fall 
out with their Government and its officers. 

Gentlemen, let us not lose sight of the main that 
I repeat, the winning of the war; and lei reiu- 
son and judgment, and let the Government have the united sup- 
port of every citizen in the land and instead of wasting breath 
in abuse let each of us—every citizen ir the United 


point and 


is, us all counsel 


states 


take an inventory of himself and assault and fight the enemy and 
not your neighbor who does not view every detail as you do 
Let us not stick the poisoned fangs in our own body; we can 
reason without abuse, we can express judgment without criti- 
cism. Abuse and criticism never convinces or rectifies. 
There is no use theorizing as to what should or shoul { 
| have been done 10 or 5 or 1 year ago, but the question { 
| should be done now. We arein a war of a most serio hara 
ter and it can not at all be brought to a successful termination 
without means or money to meet the necessary expenses of equip- . 
ment for winning the fight. At this time our Government and ; 
its officials are by reason of the circumstances under which we 
find ourselves required to support measures which we would ' 
} not at all do in time of peace; revenue must be raised to meet 
the cost of the war. It can only be raised by taxation or the 
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issue of bonds, or both. No sane man would think of raising 
it all by issue of bonds, and no man who has a good understand- 
ing of the war situation would insist on the whole fund being 
raised by taxation, 

We should raise as much of the revenue without bond issue as 
can be done in justice to the people, and I favor the greater por- 
tion of the revenue being collected from the enormous fortunes 
of the country in the way of the income taxes and excess-profits 
taxes. It is impossible to get a great problem like this set- 
tled with exact equality, and it is far less possible to frame a 
law of this character that will exactly suit everyone; but the 
main effort is to do the right thing by all concerned and raise the 
revenue to win this war. 

The bill in its present form seems to meet the approval of the 
administration. Personally, I favor a still higher tax on the 
larger incomes of the wealthy and an adequate war-profit tax. 

In discussing such a revenue bill as that which has engaged 
the attention of our national lawmakers for some time, permit 
me to say that only abnormal conditions now existing can justify 
it. These abnormal conditions are understood by many and mis- 
understood by some—nations are very similar, indeed, to indi- 
viduals. The same ambitions inspire, the same sentiments en- 
noble, the same prejudices enslave thought, the same passions 
overthrow reason, and the same spirit of greed stifle and stay 
the hand which, if left unfettered, would bestow upon mankind 
greater blessings, greater liberty, and a greater and broader 
opportunity to secure genuine equality. 

You recall quite as readily as I do the expression “ Whom the 
gods would destroy they first make mad.” With this before our 
eyes can we not get away from that spell that seems to bind some 
people hand and foot, so to speak? Can we not reason? Have 
we lost control of ourselves to the extent that we become angry 
nt the very instant an argument is put forth in which is clothed 
thenght that has never penetrated our own brain? There are 
some who believe their own judgment infallible, and who think 
everything is right which harmonizes with their view and wrong 
when their brain is unable to be penetrated by another thought. 

Most of my life has been spent in sympathy and in company 
with the men who toil and, as is often said, earn their bread by 
the sweat of their face, and somehow I think as I followed the 


plow along the furrow with measured tread I became con- | 


vineed that the world was no place for extravagance, and every 
public expenditure ought to obtain or procure an equivalent in 
value, 

By nature and by environment I have learned to believe that 
an extremist on either end of problems of government becomes 
ar particular times either a menace to individual rights or too 
radical, and apt to desire to set aside organized authority and 
power, 

I thank God every day of my life that Thomas Jefferson, 
George Washington, and Benjamin Franklin lived, and that the 
men who framed our National Constitution were men of honor, 
of power, and judgment, and who did right even in the face of 
criticism, and yet they were men who were not swept off their 
feet by the plaudits of an approving multitude. God bless them; 
everyone in their graves to-day. 

The highest devotion any man can have, in the secular sense, 
is te be true to every public trust, and a strict adherence to 
truth is, in the last analysis, the best and safest policy. This 
policy we must adhere to as a Nation. We are at war with the 
greatest military power on earth. In this war America must win 
or fail. I ask you to pause here—* win or fail.” I again re- 
peat it—* win or fail.” 

Every man should soberly study this question, and without 
a perticle of enmity toward his fellow citizens of this country 
resolve to stand firmly by the American Government. 

In time of a nation’s struggle to protect its honor and its 
rights and in so doing protect the honor and rights of its con- 
stituent citizens, it should not be forgotten that then of all times 
should every citizen be well poised in his thought and action. 
While this is true as to every citizen, it is for the stronger 
reason true of every man who is delegated by the people to 
crystallize thought into law which is to guide and determine 
the destiny of a nation. 

The world’s history is replete with conduct of men who, 
under influence and environed by mob violence, would hang 
an innocent on one occasion and yet some time in a jury box 
liberate the most guilty. This character of mind and thought 
has no place, or at least should have no place, in marking out 
the course of our Nation. 

The fundamental principles upon which our Government is 
founded, when carefully looked into and examined, disclose the 
greatest set of principles enunciated by man. 

The theory of American Government and the constitutional 
power of this Government challenges the respect and admira- 
tion of thoughtful men the world over, 
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As a new Member of this body I have listened with intense 
interest to many able discussions of the various matters which 
have been before us, and especially to those discussions which 
touched upon the duties and powers of the Government in time 
of war. 

Men, this Government is dual in its nature. It has a twofold 
working function. In time of peace it extends its beneficent 
arm down to the individual citizen and clothes him with peace 
plenty, and prosperity; it sheds a soothing comfort upon him. 

The industrious, thoughtful, law-abiding citizen of this coun 
try in time of peace gets a heritage from the Government that 
gold can not buy, and in time of war its sacred privileges, backed 
by American ingenuity and courage, will not permit the rust 
of autocratic rule to corrode, and these same principles will be 
stood by and defended by American valor, and I say to you 
that the central powers of Europe will not be permitted to bre:! 
through and steal this heritag? which has been won at so great 
a sacrifice. 

I say this Government is dual—twofold in its action. In 
time of peace its power and its influence and its effectiveness is 
showered down to the individual citizen, and in time of war tly 
individual citizen by the very principles of our Government musi 
yield up his power, his influence, and his effectiveness to the 
Government. 

This Government is expansive. In time of peace it expands its 
blessings and its splendid fruits, throwing them out to tlh 
people, and in time of war it centralizes its power, its energy, 
its influence, and its ability to defend, and lodges this dynami 
force of the great body of citizens in and behind the Commander 
in Chief of the Army and Navy, the President of the United 
States, and by him, my countrymen, we shall be led to victory. 

War can not be conducted successfully without great expense 
and the United States and the great body of her citizens pro 
pose to conduct this war to a successful termination. At the 
very entry of the United States into this war I stated that food 
and finance would be potent factors in winning the war. 

Within the last few days a man of very high authority in 
England said “the war might not have been won without the 
great financial support of the United States, but with it the 
original allies could have won.” And within this week the Hon. 
Herbert Hoover comes forward and says that food will be the 
greatest factor in the winning of the war. And the food con- 
troller of England corroborates what Mr. Hoover has said. In 
view of the fact that food is now and will continue to be a great 
factor in winning the war, I contend that those who produce 
the food of our country, those who are in a position to produce it 
and whe in fact do produce it, should most surely, if there is 
anything in the practical application of the draft law, be per- 
mitted to continue to produce food so far as practicable, and 
thereby render their services where it can be made to count for 
most. Early in the war it was suggested by some that idle men 
in town whom the Army draft had missed should be drafted to 
fill the places of young farmers on the farm, in instances where 
young farmers had been drafted. Of course, no one with any 
conception of farm life would advocate such a theory, in the face 
of importance of food in the present crisis. 

One average farmer boy will produce more crop than three 
street loafers. If I were compelled to run my farms with the 
latter class I should think the more of them I had the worse off 
I would be. I repeat, that so far as possible and practicable 
the industrious farmer should be permitted to produce the sinew, 
to wit, food, which will be and is such a great factor in the war. 

If Russia should yield her grain fields to the enemy, which 
God forbid that she ever does, any man can see the importance 
the food supply of this country relatively becomes. I point ou! 
these facts relative to the productions of food and the necessity 
of maintaining the proper food supply, in justice not only to the 
farmer who produces the food but in justice to every American 
citizen everywhere. 

I notice that some men in discussing the revenue for this war 
continually have a fear of injuring business and encroaching so 
far upon profits as to destroy business. 

In answer to this expression of fear, let me say that no sanc 
citizen of this country desires to injure or destroy any legitimate 
business. But the burden of this war must be borne and the 
burden imposed by the expenses of war should be borne in large 
part by those most able to pay for it, and especially those who 
have profited out of the war, and in keeping with this opinion 
and judgment I have supported every move in favor of the 
higher income tax and excess-profits tax being taken to pay for 
this war, and I de so out of no desire to punish or penalize any 
business industry, but as an act of simple justice to every Ameri- 
can citizen in the existing emergency arising out of this war. I 
realize it is impossible to get a bill that will meet everyone's 
approval, and I shall vote for this bill in some form. Time will 


not permit me to go into it in detail now, but there is a feature 
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I hope the conference committee will iron out and correct more 
nearly right. Il refer to the tax on medicines. | 

Medicines are the boon of the sick and afflicted; they are the | 
last word in the language of life or death. They make their } 
visit into the home in the hour of torture, trouble, and tears. 
They sooth the body of many of life’s weary stragglers in the 
final and last struggle for earthly existence. They help to 
make the passing of human life the easier and to sustain life 
where and when death would be sure and certain, and the tax 
laid upon them must fall upon many as a burden which to me 
might well be laid elsewhere. I hope the committee will remedy 
this, 

Our Government is sending the flower of this land to the 
front to help achieve the victory which shall be ours and if the 
young men of this country are to offer up their lives, as they 
will in some instances, I say there is nothing too good for them, 
the best of arms, the best of equipment and care, and the best 
of medical service they must have, and money is required for 
this, and to raise money in this emergency means taxes, and 
those who have made profits out of this war and have heaped 
riches upon riches in time of peace should and I demand shall 
bear the heavy end of this war burden. 

‘Those who urged so strongly to select those to do the fighting 
who were most suitably ftted for it certainly ought not now | 
complain if they have wealth and financial means, which is 
ealled upon to help defray the expense of the war. Certainly 
everyone should do their share in some line of effort to win the 
war, and the large incomes and profits and estates of the coun- 
try are more “ physically fit’ to fight the financial battle with- 
out hardship. Therefore I hope those falling in this Class will 
not be permitted to be less patriotic when it comes to sending 
their money to the front than when it was urged by many of 
them that some sons should be sent to the front. 

When I have more time and on another occasion I expect to 
present to you gentlemen of the House a comparison of a sys- } 
tem of taxation of the various Governments with which we ure 
now at war as it has been produced by the various nations now 
at war. I have been working at this comparison and note that 
the United States Government is enabled to avert some errors 
that have taken place in other countries. In conclusion I want 
to congratulate you for the effort that has been put forth by 
this Congress in trying to solve rightly the many probleins that 
have confronted this House. The work that has fallen upon the 
shoulders of this Congress is more difficult than any legislation 
that has attracted the attention of our National Congress since 
the time of the foundation of this Government; and if we will 
take time and consult the record and not rely upon hearsay 
we will find a world of work-has been accomplished by patient, 
industrious activity and thought. May we each continue to feel 
the great responsibility that will rest upon us throughout this 
war, and may we, without the flagging of energy, pursue dili- 
gently our line of work with an eye single to that and that 
alone in doing that which is best and most honorable and right, 
and which wll the best perpetuate and preserve tke principles 
upon which this Government is founded. 

In conclusion, let me say, let us make the war profits and 
large incomes go far in meeting the war’s expenses. They are 
“more physically fit.’ The burden will thus be lessened on 
those who have to toil and struggle for a livelihood. 

Let us draft the large ineomes and big profits, and give 
exemption as much as possible from taxes to the poor and those 
less able to bear the burden of war. 


War Revenue Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OL 
Y r ‘ TON Y ’ ¥ Vy) ‘ T 
HON. AUGUSTINE LONERGAN, 
OF CONNECTICUT, 
In tue Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, October 1, 1917. 
Mr. LONERGAN. Mr. Speaker, on May 19, 1917, when the 
war-revenue bill was under consideration in the House of Repre 
sentatives, I offered the following amendment: 


Amendment offered by Mr. LONERGAN: Page 23, line 21,, section 505, 
clause (a), after the word “ called,” insert “except that on policies of 
zroup life insurance covering groups of not less than 100 lives in the 
employ of the same person, firm, or corporation, the tax shall be equiva- 
lent to 2 cents on each $100, or fractional part thereof, of the amount 
for which any life is insured under any such policy or other instrument.” 





A report of the discussion thereon may be found in the C' 
GRESSIONAL RECORD on pages 2620, 2621, 262 nd 2623 
The amendment was not adopted, but within a few days after 
the offering thereof it was agreed that it would be incorporated 
| in the bill when it reached the Senat: 
The insurance section, known as No. 50 Ss ken from 
the bill by the Senate committee, and up to the receipt of a Copy 
of the conference report on yesterday it was general believed 


that there would be no insurance section rs 
that the House conferees insisted that it be retained. a . 
referred to on page 41 of the conference report and | 
amendment No. 167. When it was reincorporated in tl 
understanding regarding the provision of the amendment 

I offered on May 19 last was inadvertently overlooked. 


1in the bill | bie 


A conference report can not be amended and therefore there 
ean be no remedy at this time unless the House vote truet 
the conferees to incorporate the amendment in the b efor 


final passage. But it is evident that a bill of such mi: 

and with so many items will not be delayed in its pa 
aecount of the oversight, which can be corrected at a bsequent 
date by special legislation, a bill proposing which will be 
duced in the House 


Wer Revenue. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Ol 
HON. JOHN M. C. SMITII, 
OF MICHIGAN, 
In ror House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Vonday, October 1, 1917. 
Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, under 


granted me by the House I wish to extend my remarks on the 
war-revenue bill by incorporating a table publishe a Dy the New 
York World of September 30 ultimo, showing the approximate 


iimount to be raised and the business taxed: 


FAXES IMPOSED BY WAK-REVENUE BILL TO RAIS 





The war-revenue bill, as finally agreed on by the Ilouse and Xe 
onferees and as it will probably be enacted into law, provid ) 
raising of approximately $2,606,320,000, as follow 
Income tax $8427. HOO. O00 
Exceess-profits tax 1. 110, 000, OOO 
Distilled spirits me e 135. O00. OOO 
Rectified spirit m4 z 5 OOO. OO 
Fermented liquors 1G. OOO. OOD 
Wines, ete ae m TO, COO, On 
Soft drinks, sirups, ete a : 14, 000, O09 
Cigar “ 5 10, G00, OOO 
Cigarettes 2 OOO, OOO 
Tobacco 2 COO, OOO 
Snuff 1. 500. O00 
Cigarette papers rO0, OO 
Freight transportation T7. DOO, 000 
Express and parcel post 16. O00, OO 
Passenger transportation 56. 000. 000 
Pipe line $. DOO, OOO 
Seats and berths > 80 O00 
Telegraph and telephone messages 7. OOO. OOO 
Insurance policies (new) » OOO, OOO 
Automobiles (sale of) 1) O00. OOO 
Musical instruments (sale of) $300, 000 
Motion-picture films i O00, O00 
Jewelry (sale by manufacturer) i 0, O00 
Sporting goods . 1 Oo OOO 
Pleasure boats a . mt end 
Perfumes and cosmetics 1. 900, OOO 
Proprietary medicines 3 OOOO 
Camera y TOO, OOO 
Admission: 50. O00, OOO 
Club dues 1. 200, OOO 
Schedule A, including } pg card SO GOO) OO 
War estate tax », OOO, OOO 
Virgin Island products 20) OOO 
First-class mail matter fal tals 60. 000. O00 
Second-class mail matter es nk “ 14 » OOO 

Total 2 606, 520, 000 

Tam not unmindful that this bill carries qa very large amount 
This is justified by the great war in which we are now engaged 
To be effective we must make huge appropriations and raise a 


large army. We must win the war at whatever cost and 
fice, and while we have never been a military nation in that we 
were prepared with a large army at the outbreak of the w 


were and are well prepared financially, and so I not only will 
ingly support this bill but deem it our duty to vote suflicient 
men and money to win this war at all hazards in the shortest 
possible time, and teach the war lords of the central powers 
that they can not conquer the world or the American Republic. 


Everything for victory. 
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War Revenue. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. CHARLES C. KEARNS, 
OF OHIO, 
In tue Housz-or REPRESENTATIVES, 
VWonday, October 1, 1917. 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, under the leave given me to print 
T want to submit the following letter I have received for the 
consideration of the membership of this House: 


THe AMERICAN Pap & TEXTILE Co., 
Greenfield, Ohio, September 28, 1917. 
Hon. C. C. KEArNs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: With reference to pending revenue bill, there is just one 
point to which we wish to make brief reference. This has to do with the 
excess-profits feature. Our first impression was that an average of profits 
earned over the prewar years of 1911, 1912, and 1913 were to be taken 
as the basis in determining excess profits during the past year. That, we 
believe, would be fair to all. Later, if we correctly understood the mat- 
ter, it was proposed to use 10 per cent of the capital as a basis and take 
everything above that as excess profits. Finally, if rightly informed, 
instead of using 10 per cent of capital invested, it has been changed to 
4 per cent. 

tt is not our purpose to enter into any lengthy discussion. We just 
merely want to place ourselves on record as being willing to assume 
our fair share of the burden and as doing it cheerfully. However, we 
believe fairness should prevail and that no burden should be imposed 
which threatens the future prosperity of American industries. We 
feel that it will be fair, equitable, and right to use as the basis the 
average profits for the three years above mentioned and that the measure 
should be passed in this form instead of fixing the basis as 7 per cent 
or 10 per eent of capital. 

With best wishes, we are, 


Sincerely, Cas. MAINS, President, 


The Soldiers’ Insuranee Biil. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDWARD KEATING, 
OF COLORADO, 
In tHe Hovse or Representatives, 
Friday, Sentember 14, 1917. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, the pending bill, as I read it, 
nims to accomplish five things: 

Iirst. Fair allowances for the dependents of the soldiers servy- 
ing with the colors. 

Second. A savings system through which soldiers, particu- 
larly those who have no dependents, may be encouraged to set 
aside a part of their pay and thus accumulate a “stake” in 
anticipation of their discharge from the Army. 

Third. A system of insurance which will enable soldiers to 
buy insurance from the Government at peace rates. 

fourth. A revised pension system, which the supporters of the 
bill assure us is more scientific than the existing law. 

Vifth. A plan for the reeducation or rehabilitation of those 
soldiers who are so disabled as to be unable to pursue their 
usual vocations. 

I am in complete sympathy with that program. The bill be- 
fore us is not a perfect measure and should be amended, but in 
principle it is a splendid piece of constructive legislation. 

The young men who are now gathering in the mobilization 
camps are prepared to lay down their lives for us. While we 
are enjoying our ease in comfortable homes they will be endur- 
ing the rigors of trench life. While we are going about the 
streets, unmolested and unafraid, they will be “ going over the 
top ’ to encounter the indescribable terrors of “ No Man’s Land.” 

\’hen peace comes—and may God, in his infinite mercy, hasten 
its coming—some will return in all the splendor of triumphant 
youth, and some will return broken in body, mind, and spirit, 
but some—thousands and possibly tens of thousands—will never 
return, 

How can we “compensate” these men? In a sense it is im- 
possible to “ compensate” them. Their work can not be meas- 
ured in dollars and cents. The love of a grateful Nation is the 
only adequate reward for their sacrifice, and that they will have 
in generous. measure; 

“ SOLDIERS BACK OF THE LINES.” 


This bill is unique in at least one particular. For the first 


time in our history we bave undertaken to provide for the 
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“soldiers back of the lines ”—the women and children who re- 
main at home when the men go to the front to fight our battles, 
The bravest battle that ever was fought! 
Shall L tell you where and when? 
On the maps of the world you wili find it not— 
Tis fought by the mothers of men, 
Nay, not with cannon or battle shot, 
With sword or nobler pen! 
Nay, not with ee words of thought 
From mouths of wonderful men; 
But deep in the walled-up woman’s heart— 
Of woman that would not yield, 
But bravely, silently, bore her part— 
Lo, there is that battle field! 
No marshaling troop, no bivouac song, 
No banner to gleam and wave; 
But, oh! their battles, they last, they last, 
From babyhood to the grave. 
Yet faithful still, as a bridge of stars, 
She fights in her walled-up town— 
Fights on and on in endless wars, 
Then silent, unseen, goes down. 
Oh, ye with banners and battle shot, 
And soldiers to shout and praise, 
I tell you the kingliest victories fought 
Were fought in those silent ways. 
Oh, spotless woman in a world of shame, 
With splendid and silent seorn, 
Go back to God as white as you came— 
This kingliest warrior bore. 


ALLOTMENTS FOR DEPENDENTS. 


The soldier who serves in France will receive $33 a month. 
If he has a wife, or wife and children, he will be required to 
allot $15 a month to them. To this the Government will add 
$15 for the wife, $10 for one child, $17.50 for two children, and $5 
for each additional child. If the soldier has additional relatives 
dependent on him he may allot further sums for their support 
and the Government will contribute in proportion. 

Suppose a soldier has a wife, three children, and a mother 
dependent on him. He must allot $15 for the support of his 
wife and children, and he may contribute $5 to his mother. The 
Government will then add $37.50 for the wife and children and 
$10 for the mother. Thus the soldier’s dependents would re- 
ceive from all sources $67.50 a month. 


CONTRAST WITH THE CIVIL WAR. 


Veterans of the Civil War will recall that when they were 
fighting under Grant ond Sherman and Sheridan their depen- 
dents—if they had any—were compelled to shift for themselves 
or appeal to the charity of friends. To make matters worse, 
our Civil War heroes were paid in depreciated currency. At 
times they did not receive more than $4 or $5 a month in gold. 

For 50 years we have been endeavoring to make amends for 
our shameful treatment of the men who saved the Union, but 
many of the most deserving never had an opportunity to share 
the Nation’s bounty. Death claimed them before pension laws 
were enacted. 

In this war we intend to start right and deal justly by our 
soldiers and their dependents while they are still alive. 

The old pension laws granted inadequate allowances to 
widows. The widow of a volunteer killed in the Philippines is 
enitled to $12 with $2 additional for each child. Under the new 
law a widow will receive $35 a month with $10 additional for 
one child, $20 for two children, and $5 each for additional chil- 
dren. Similarly generous provisions are made for dependent 
parents. 

CLASS DISTINCTIONS REMOVED. 

In this connection the House, by what was practically a 
unanimous vote, decided that so far as pensions are concerne:| 
officers and privates, or their dependents, should be placed on an 
exact equality. 

Ours is an army of democracy, and at the very threshold of 
the zreai siruggle we should do what we can to wipe out class 
distinctions. 

The new pensions for disabled and partially disabled soldiers 
are in some respects not as generous as under the old law, bu! 
it is not believed the changes will work a hardship on anyone. 

The insurance provision of the new law has provoked much 
discussion. The insurance companies do not want Uncle Sam 
to go into the insurance business. They made a hard fight 
against that part of the bill in the House and they will make 
a more bitter struggle in the Senate. 

CCST OF INSURANCE. 


As the bill stands the Government offers insurance up to 
$10,000 to all officers and men at what it would actually cost in 
peace times. 

The average price will be about $8 per $1,000 per year. The 
insurance companies which will insure soldiers at all charge 
$58 per $1,000 for the same kind of insurance. The companies 
are justified in making this high rate, for soldiering in these 
days is an extrahazardous business. But the ordinary soldier 














is not able to pay it. If the Government refuses to aid him, he 
must go into battle without insurance. 

Should we who remain at home in comfort and safety 
to make the sacrifice? I do not think so. 

And if we give him insuranee, shouid we not say to him, “ We 
will give you this insurance for exactly what it you 
if you were not risking your life for us ”’? 

EXAGGERATED ESTIMATES, 


would cost 


The opponents of the insurance scheme are endeavering to 
frighten the people with estimates of the probable cost. One 
eminent gentleman said it would involve an expenditure of 


$1,800,000,000 the 
nonsense, 

If we 
them are ki 


second year of the war. This is the veriest 


250.000 


carries 


and of 


one 


the trenches 
and every 


into 
disabled 


Iniliion men 
lled or totally 


send 


ask him | 


the | 


maximum insurance of $10,000, the total cost to the Government | 


will not exceed $150,000,090 a year. The explanation is that the 
insurance to be paid on the installment plan, and the pay- 
ments under a $10,000 policy would be about $600 a year. 

Of course, all the soldiers will not take out insurance, and, 
with God’s heln, our casualties will never reach the appalling 
figures I have indicated. However, should the gloomiest pre- 


IS 


} taken. 
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side 


into camp side by 


With one foreign-born resic 
perhaps has long enjoyed the hospitality of this land. tw nen 
eans are actually going into eamp, the alien lye ( 
smile, to enjoy the high wages necessarily follow ng on tnanu 
facturing prosperity, to hold the positions from whic 
zenry has-been called. 

The unfairness of this is too manifest to need proof 





Connecticut is an industrial State. Which brin me direetly 
to another feature of the draft not to be passed over in silence 
I note that the estimated population of the State, on which the 
quota of 18,817 men was established, is placed 719.623 
If there are 1,719,623 people in Connecticut to-day. 300.000 of 
them «are loeated where no one but the man who estimated tha 
population can find them. The governor of the State can ine 
ascertain their whereabouts. The mayors of the different ties 
do not know where they are. The State council of defenss 
never heard of them. They were not around a few months bhe- 
fore, when an official State census of men able to bear arms w: 


Hartford, my home town, and the capital of the State 


| is credited with 180,697 inhabitants, while the whole city know 


dictions be realized, this Nation is rich enough to take care of | 


the dependents of the men who fall in its defense. 
RECONSTRUCTING MAIMED, 

Another feature of the bill which, curiously enough, has at- 
tracted slight attention provides that the Government shall at- 
tempt to reconstruct or rehabilitate the soldiers who are maimed, 
Training schools and hospitals, supervised by the greatest ex- 
perts in the world, are expected to do the work. 

Marvelous things along these lines have been accomplished in 
Europe. A great expert estimates that 80 per cent of the war 
cripples are capable of rehabilitation. More than half of these, 
he says, may be restored to full capacity. The remainder may 
be partially restored. Only 20 per cent will remain helpless. 
This is the most cheering news that has come to us from the 
blood-soaked Old World. and it indicates a field of endeavor on 
which the best brains of America should be focussed. 

Mr. Speaker, I can not conclude this very brief review of 
the pending bill in any more appropriate way than by quoting 
the following paragraph from a letter written by Secretary of 
the Treasury William G. McAdoo to President Wilson: 

It may be suggested that the cost of this system is too great. Per 
sonally I have no patience with such a suggestion; I confess that I 
have only compassion for it. If, under this measure, the annual cost 
of doing justice to our fighting men and their dependents should amount 
to five, six, or seven hundred million dollars per annum at the crest of 
the load, it is an insignificant sum as compared with what those men 
do: for their country and. for the world. At this time we are contem- 
plating expenditures during. the fiscal year 1918 of more than $10,000,- 
000,000 for the prosecution of the war—for the creation of armies and 


death-dealing instruments to be used in destroying enough human life | 


to restore peace and justice in the world. Shall we hesitate to expend 
$700,000,000 more per annum if need be—only about 6 per cent of the 
amount we propose to expend for purposes of the war—for the protec- 
tion of the- widows and orphans, the dependent, and the injured, who, 
after all; make the greatest sacrifices of any part of our people, for the 
safety, security, and honor of our country? 





Conseription of Aliens. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. AUGUSTINE LONERGAN, 
OF CONNECTICUT, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuesday, October 2, 1917. 


Mr. LONERGAN. Mr. Speaker, when I cite ttie official sta- 
tistics in the office of the Provost Marshal General of the Army 
as showing that of the 159,955 registered on June 5 in Connecti- 
cut under the selective-conscription law 58,631 were aliens, I 
think the reason for my remarks on so important a subject as 
the conscription of aliens is immediately clear. It must also 
be borne in mind that these 58,631, while classified as aliens, 
do not include aliens who have taken out their first citizenship 
papers, and who, if they insist, are exempted from military 
duty with our troops under existing treaties between the United 
States and the respective mother country of the different men. 
With 36.6 per cent of the total men of registered age exempt 
legally and a probable addition: of several per cent exempt by 
insisting on treaty rights, we have at onee a condition wherein 
nearly half the total registered men of the State are beyond 
the law. The corollary is that’ American citizens are doing twiee 
Where one American citizen should be marching 


their share. 





than 150,000 we would declare a 
holiday and celebrate. New Britain, the second largest city 
the district which I have the honor to represent, is 
with 76,942, but as much as the proud resident: would 
have it so, modestly they must admit they thousand 
below that figure. So it is in all industrial centers. 

To be more exact, the pepulation of Connecticut, according to 
the official Federal of 1910, was 1,114,756. ‘The 
necticut military census, taken a few months before the Federal 
registration, showed there were 506,552 cards returned of men 
over 16 years of age. Of this number, according to the report 
of the State council of defense, 153,067 were between the ages 
of 21 and 30 years, less 1 per cent for duplicates, or 151,067 
men of the age required under the later Federal law to register. 
sut the Federal registration returned 160,269 men of military 
age. Taking the State figures, the council estimates 506.552. 
less 1 per cent for duplicates, or 501,487 men in the State able 
to bear arms. Adding 6 per cent to correct errors, or 30,089, 
it shows a total male population of 16 years and upwards of 
581,576. Allowing 202,775 the male population under 14 
years of age and 10,6538 of 15 years of. age, the council records 
a total male population of 745,004. On the proportion of 105 
females to every hundred males, it arrives at a total female 
population of 709,500, or a total population for the State of 

onee that these figures are gen- 


1,454,504. It will be seen at 
with the estimated Government 


and when compared 
population of 1,719,623 show a discrepancy of 265,119. The 


that if we had more egal 
li 
credited 
like to 


are several 


census (‘one- 


aS 


erous, 


Government, however, levies a grand quota for the draft of 
18,817 men, but, thanks to the patriotism of the men of the 
State, credits for the Army and for the Nationat Guard bring 
the net quota to 10,977. 

The whole State has no more important question before it 


to-day than the question of correcting the Federal estimates of 
population, so as to bring the results nearer to the facets. "The 
uttention of the War Department and of the Census Bureau has 
already been directed to it. The Census Bureau states that it 
estimated the population on the number of men registered, 
figuring the men between the ages of 21 and 30 at 9.32 per cent 
of the total population. That this method fair as it is 
supposed to be remains to be proven. The Secretary of Com- 
merce, in a letter to the President of the United States Senat 
under date of July 18, 1917, states that as “it was impossible 
in any event to estimate precisely the population of the cities, 
counties, and States on the basis of registration. the simplest 
and speediest method * was adopted.” And the Bu- 
reau of the Census, prefacing its Estimates of Population as 
of July 1, 1917, says, ‘‘ One reason of employment of this method 


ix 
I 


is 


was that the Census Bureau had only a very short time in 
which to prepare the estimates, etc.” 
E do not wish it to be understood that I fail to appreciate the 


necessity of speed in the premises in order that our military 
strength might be used as quickly as possible, but, obviously, 
where speed is paramount accuracy necessarily plays a second 
part. 

Gen. Crowder, Provost Marshal General, in a letter 
the situation from the standpoint of the War Department, closes 
with the question as to whether it would not be 


COVE) , 


the part of wisdom to allow this question to remain undisturbed by 
legislation until the first draft is completed, in omler that it nu e 
determined: whether in the interests of fairness throughout the Nation 


a new. basis for a future draft should be provided by 


Publie opinion in Connecticut, impelled alone by patrii m, 
rather awecedes to this suggestion. 
At the same time it is well to record here that the United 


States Senate has already voted to accept the amendment pro- 
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posed by Senator Branpecer, of Connecticut, to the “ Act to 
authorize the Presidenc to increase temporarily the Military 
Establishment of the United States,” which provides that— 
future operation of the said selective-draft act of May 18, 1917, 
credit shall be given the several States or localities or districts for 
the increased number of citizens heretofore drawn, which excess or 
increase was caused by the fact that aliens were registered in comput- 
ing the number subject to the draft but were not themselves subject 
thereto. 


in the 


While all this is looking toward the future, something must 
be done now. Drafting the alien, while it will not correct any 
overestimates of population, will make more equitable the obli- 
gation to service. It will relieve the drain on American man- 
hood. 
our gates that if the blessings of our democracy are invaluable 
in times of peace the duty one owes that democracy is all 
important in war. It will, moreover, be a strong assurance to 
the foreign born already made citizens that their neighbors by 
neglecting citizenship are not by this neglect to be encouraged 
to become slackers. 

The opinion prevalent in the street on this point is the same 
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It will bring home most quickly to the stranger within | 


that has been given expression over the signature of the gov- | 


ernor of the State and of the executives of its leading cities. 
Members of the bench informally have recognized the justice of 
it. From the pulpits it has been preached, The press has given 
it publicity. 

Connecticut is always ready to do its share. All it asks is 
fairness. Yes, it is ready to do more than its share; and here I 
may briefly enumerate some of its activities. 

I have consulted with the heads of the various departments 
at Washington with a view to having figures compiled, in so far 
as Connecticut is concerned, and the results tell the whole story. 

trig. Gen. H. P. MeCain, The Adjutant General of the Army, 


states that Connecticut's total quota for the Regular Army is | 


2,228, and that the official figures of the War Department as of 
August 24 show Connecticut had secured her quota at that 
time, and that, in fact, 2,419 of the men who presented them- 
selves in Connecticut were accepted for enlistment in the 
Regular Army from April 1 to August 24, 1917. 
the Militin Bureau, Brig. Gen. William A. Mann, 


now com- 


The Chief of | 


mander of the Rainbow Division, of which some of the Con- | 


necticut troops are a part, stated that the official records in his 


office as of July 31 showed there were 150 officers and 5,091 | 


( qj | re oe eto alae dite thane seme deities 
enlisted men in the Connecticut National Guard who were taken | “istribution of intelligence, education, and information. 


Connecticut will have | 


into the Federal service. In addition, 
soon placed under arms in the new National Army her quota of 
nearly 11,000 men, secured under the selective draft. 

Secretary of the Navy Josephus Daniels informed me that on 
August 28, according to official figures, there were in the Navy 
140,870 enlisted men, of whom Connecticut has supplied a repre- 
sentative quota, 

Of the total amount subscribed for the first liberty loan, 
which reached more than $38,000,000,000 and made 4,000,000 
Giovernment bondholders in the country where there were but 
300,000 before, Connecticut, as figures secured from the Treas- 


ot 


ury Department and from the oflice of Gov. Aiken, of the Fed- | 


eral Reserve Bank of Boston, show, subscribed $28,982,450, or 
$5,000,000 more than its quota of $23,200,000. Of the State’s 


total. Hartford County subscribed $18,609,050 and the city of 
Hartford nearly $12,000,000. 

The State also played a prominent part in the campaign of the 
Red Cross to secure $100,000,000, the total contributions from 
the State as of August 22, last, being $2,667,978.07, of which 
$690,806.94 was contributed by residents of Hartford County. 
The total secured by the Red Cross from the campaign through- 
out the country was $120,929,751.12, according to the report of 
the Secretary, dated August 28. In the State of Connecticut, 
also, there are 89,749 members of the Red Cross, and Hartford 
County has 20,200 of these. 

The Navy League of the United States, incorporated to be of 
every service possible to the men of the fleet, has in Connecticut 
850 members, of whom 149 members reside in Hartford. Mr. 
A. H. Dadmun, secretary of the league, informs me that in ad- 
dition there are many thousands in the State in the Woman’s 
League, an auxiliary of the organization. 

All this shows in a national way the place the State has 
taken in the great war: and, besides, the State Council of De- 
fense, the home guard, and other organizations are all working 
to show the State’s “ bit” is a substantial contribution. 

I hope that, in a measure at least, I have made my point 
clear. We are living in abnormal times. The energies of the 
greatest nations of the world are turned from constructive 
efforts of peace to the destruction war entails. ‘“ The genius 
of the American Nation,” a prominent writer tells us, “is for 
pence.” It is by our joint efforts that the war will be won. 
The machinery of the War Department, from handling less than 








100,000 men, is suddenly taxed to the extent of controlling 
1,000,000 men and more. Our Navy proudly boasts an enroll- 
ment of nearly 150,000. Through it all, we are learning day by 
day, where one law is at fault, why another law is inadequate 
New conditions demand new measures. Connecticut is patient ; 
it has been called “The land of steady habits.” But it asks, 
and asks in all fairness, that the sacrifices it is called upon to 
make be commensurate with its strength. 


The First Six Months’ Progress of the Great War. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HENRY Z. OSBORNE, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 


Ix tue Hovsr or Representatives, 
Monday, October 1, 1917, 


The House had under consideration the conference report on the bill 
(II, R. 4280) to provide revenue to defray war expenses, and for oth: 
purposes. 

Mr, OSBORNE. Mr. Speaker, there are many things in this 
war-revenue bill, as finally reported by the conference committee 
of the two Houses, which my best judgment leads me to believe 
would be better left out, or modified. 

In the first place, I believe that it is about twice as large 
in amount as it ought to be, as I expressed myself when it was 
before the House on May 22. 

I believe that the increase of first-class mail rates is inad- 
visable, and that the establishment of a zone system for second- 
class mail matter is 2 step back toward provincialism. The rate 
for second-class matter ought to be large enough to pay its cost, 
fairly estimated, making advertising matter pay a larger rate 
than reading matter. But the rate for distributing intelligence, 
whether by letter or newspaper, ought to be a flat rate, in the 
interest of nationalism as distinguished from localism, or 
provincialism, The system of zone rates applied to parcel post 
and other freight is right, but is not right as applied to the 


There are many features of the bill that in my individual judg- 
ment would be better otherwise. Despite these views, and de- 
spite the fact that I do not expect the bill to be changed in any 


| particular, I intend to vote for it as a whole, as the combined 


} 





best judgment of the two Houses of Congress, and because we 
must raise a vast amount of revenue to carry on the war, and 


| probably it would be impossible to devise any revenue bill that 


would be satisfactory to all, or even to all who really regard the 
tax question from a disinterested and unbiased standpoint. 

Upon the final passage of this war-revenue bill, which will 
occur in the House this afternoon, it is a fitting time to make 
a review and a summing up of the progress which has been 
made by the United States during the first six months of its 
active participation in the great world war. 

SIX MONTHS’ PROGRESS IN THE GREAT WAR, 

During that historic period, as a Representative in Congress, 
it has been my fortune to be at the center of our national life. 
I have witnessed the rude awakening of the Nation from the 
calm dreams of peace and pleasure to the conscious strength and 
dignity of a mighty power at war. I have been a witness to 
the struggles in the National Legislature to organize that 
strength and to proudly assert that dignity, and have taken my 
humble but earnest part on the side of the freedom, the honor, 
and the liberty of our country, as against an autocratic, disdain- 
ful, and treacherous enemy. 

I shall soon return to California to render an account of my 
stewardship. Briefly, I can say that my voice and my vote 
have been devoted to every measure that came before Congress 
calculated to strengthen our country in this unparalleled emer- 
gency. Greatly as I deplore the necessity of war, as does every 
conscientious man and woman, I voted for a declaration of the 
state of war on April 5, and I thereafter voted for every meas- 
ure presented to Congress conferring power of every kind— 
men, money, and authority—upon our President, under our Con- 
stitution the Commander in Chief of our Army and Navy, with 
which to successfully wage that war. 

I shall be able to take a message of good cheer and encourage- 
ment from the National Capital to the people. They hear 
through the public press of all manner of errors and mistakes, 
and wordy squabbles among public men. They naturally hear 


more of such things than they do of the great agencies that are 
working smoothly, and thus making less noise. 


There have 








been plenty of errors and mistakes committed and there will 
be plenty more. But upon the whole, the progress that has 
been made, the organizations that have been effected, and the 
results that have been achieved during the past six months, are 
so wonderful as to entirely overshadow ‘the failures, and give 
hope and courage to every loyal heart. 

When the Congress met in extraordinary session at the cail 
of the President, on the 2d of April last, we were utterly un- 
prepared for war. We had an Army of a little more than 
100,000 enlisted men, and 163,000 in the National Guard. Our 
Navy was scantily manned with 77.000 men. We had a few 
submarines, but none of the latest formidable type. The whole 
equipment of the United States Army in aeroplanes was less 
than 200, all of small horsepower, useful as training machines, 
but net one with sufficient power or of suitable construction to 
be used as a battle plane on the fields of Europe. Under the 
stimulus of foreign demand. foodstuffs were advancing rapidly 
and alarmingly in price. Neutral ships were carrying off our 
food supplies to neutral countries adjacent to Germany, whence 
they were being forwarded with scarcely an attempt at 
cealment, to feed the armies of the Kaiser. There was no law 
or power in existence that could check these abuses. 

The mobilization and concentration of the powers of the 
Nation for its defense commenced with the meeting of Congress, 
Boards and committees of patriotic and capable citizens in 
various lines of industry were formed and began their hercu- 
lean labors. 
conditions that to one observing their operations at close quar- 


ters it seemed that they were running about in circles, crossing | 


each other's tracks and fields of usefulness, and further con- 
founding the already supreme confusion. ‘The Shipping Board 
controversy was one example of this confusion, and there were 
many others. There were some big men on these boards, pa- 
triotic men, who had quit positions at high salaries at home, 
with no other object than to serv. their country, but frequently 
there were no laws that would permit them to act except in an 
advisory capacity. 

Congress, however, recognized the necessity for extending 
extraordinary powers to the President to be exercised through 
these boards and commissions, although these grants of power 
were fought with great bitterness by a minority in both the 
House and Senate. I am glad to say that I earnestly supported 
every one of these grants of power asked for the national ad- 
ministration, except the one providing an extremely rigid cen- 


sorship of the press, which I deemed excessive in scope. It was 
stricken out of what is known as the espionage act. 
Gradually, however, and with increasing rapidity the con- 


fusion commenced to disappear. A more marked spirit of co- 
operation developed. Congress generously voted the powers and 
the money, and the great boards and commissions, in cooperation 
with the regular departments of the Government, especially those 
of the War and the Navy, began to show results. 

So we are able to take the good news home that the giant 
American national power is in motion. Remember, it is but 
little more than six months ago that it was first aroused from a 
sleep of peace of a half century's duration. To-day the Presi- 
dent, the Congress, the various departments, and the great 
beards and commissions which were organized for war pur- 
poses are all working harmoniously and to the one great end of 
American success in war. 

An official statement made on September 6, 1917, showed that 
on that date the total armed strength of the Army and Navy was 
1,074,146 men, of which 819,881 were of the Army and 254.265 
of the Navy. All of these are volunteers, and since the war 
was declared 1,800,000 have volunteered their services in one 
form er another. ‘The selective draft has added 687,000 men, 
who are now assembling at the training camps, giving a total 
membership of our Army and Navy of 1,750,000 gallant and loyal 
American soldiers and sailors. This is an achievement of six 
inemorable months that may well be gratifying to every Ameri- 
cin citizen. 

The assembling and the arming and equipping of this army has 
been another vast task. Sixteen cantonments, practically each 
a city, capable of housing 40,000 men, in different* parts of the 
United States, with streets, drilling and parade grounds, water 
and sewer systems, and all necessary conveniences, have been 
laid out and constructed, after searching up and leasing or pur- 
chasing the grounds, which in some cases cover 15 square miles. 

For the purpose of meeting the destruction of German sub- 
marines, the long-neglected art of shipbuilding in the United 
States has been revived, and hundreds of steel and wooden ships 
have been contracted for and are in course of construction at 
old anda new shipyards along the Atlantic and Pacific coasts. 
hoon the American flag will be floating over the decks of Ameri- 


il 
‘ 


con- | 


But for a time so upset and mixed up were the | 
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can merchant ships sailing the seas of the world, from whieh it 
has long been absent. 


Leaving the sea for the realms of the air. we are now con 
structing hundreds of airplanes for battle use, of types equal 
to the best in the world. As our construction is all new, we 
hepe to have them of a better average than those of any other 
nation. The facter of greatest importance in an airplane is 
that of the motor, as upon its power and speed must depend the 
possibility of its success in battle against the enemy. The com 


bined mechanical skill of the United States hs: 
in the construction of a 


is been employed 


metor for airplanes, with a result 


which is said to be eminently satisfactory, even in comp: 
with the truly wonderful motors used by our allies, as well a 
by our enemies. 

EMBARGO ON FOOD SUPPLIES TO GERMANY 


The stream of food supplies from our country to Germany 
Which was constantly passing out on neutral vessels to neutral 
countries adjacent to Germany, and thenee passed across the 
border into Germany itself or was retained in the neutral coun 
tries while an equal quantity of such supplies produced in such 
neutral countries was exported into Germany, has been stoppe:| 
through the embargo law passed by Congress. I was in New 
York City in the latter part of July, shortly after the President 
had put into effect this embargo law. The spectacle of neutral 
ships anchor in the Hudson River and in the lower bay, 
which vessels had been stopped by the embargo, was a 


striking 


illustration of the stupendous character of this output of food 
supplies. Not less than 50, and perhaps 100, of these vessels, 
loaded to the guards were detained at anchor in the stream. 


Their names in large letters were painted on the sides, with the 
hames of their home ports and the painted flags of the neutral 


nation sometimes stretched from one end of the vessel to the 
| other, The ports of Rotterdam. Amsterdam, Stockholm, and 
Copenhagen were those which were most in evidence. The 


stoppage of this flood of food supplies going to feed the enemy 
in the field had a very 


countries. 


of our soldiers has doubtless salutary 


eflect in enemy 


FOOD CONTROL AT TOME, 


rhe adoption of the food-contro!l bill by Congress was another 


marked step in the progress of the war. The United States and 
Argentina were the only two countries which could produce 
food supplies for the allies to any great extent. There were 


agents of all the allied countries in the United States buyin; 


our surplus grain and food supplies, and as they were absolutely 


necessary they were paying almost any prices and biddin 
against each other and against our own people. ‘These fact 

| combined with a natural alarm upon the part of our own peopl 
| created a condition most favorable to reckless speculation. 
There was no way of preventing the forcing of food suppl 
| prices to absolutely impossible figures, excepting the power o 
the General Government. In normal times the rule of supply 
and demand may be relied upon to fairiy control prices, but 
here was a condition that the ordinary rules of supply and ce 
mand did net cover. ‘Tne passage and approval of the food 
control bill will probably not ‘commplish everything that 
predicted for it, but that it has prevented the putting up ot 
prices so high as to threaten starvation to great numbers of « 





people, which would have resulted in physical sufferi riotin 
and bloodshed there can be little doubt. 

The President chose for administrator of this very 
problem a young citizen of California—Mr. Herbert 
whose great work as the head of the Belgian relief 


difficult 
Lloover 


Organizes 


| tion had pointed him out as better qualified for this duty than 


any other American was known to be. The fixing of prices at a 
figure sufficiently high to stimulate production, which is an 
absolute necessity, is incompatible with very low prices of food 


stuffs; so we may not anticipate any considerable reduction in 
prices. But we have a fairly good assurance that they will not 
advance to the fabulous figures which would have been in 
evitable had there been no food control. 
FUEL, STEEL, IRON, AND COPPER, 
As measures of war necessity the Congress and the Presice 

have taken similar measures with respect to fuel, steel, iro: 
and copper. <A price was fixed sufliciently large to stimulate 


| production and to give a fair return to producers, without | 


mitting opportunities for enormous raising of prices throu 


speculators or through different departments of the Gover! 
ment or allied Governments, bidding against each ot} 
creating an unnatural and abnormal price 
SUMMARY OF IREAT WAR MEASURI 
There has been some criticism of Congress upon the | 
those who believe that there should have been greater exped 
tion in the passage of war measures. It should be remembered, 
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however, that the change from peace to war is of such an 
extraordinary character that it requires some time, not only for 
the people of the country, but for the membership of Congress 
itself, to become familiar with the necessity for drastic and 
warlike measures. There was, as it is proper that there should 
be in the Congress of the United States, much discussion upon 
the great principles involved. The great war measures were 
enacted in the following order: 

Congress met in- extraordinary session at noon of April 2, 
1917, The House organized by the election of a Speaker and 
other officers, and appointed a few necessary committees on that 
day. At 8 o’clock the same evening the President appeared in 
person before the two Houses of Congress, and in the presence 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, the Diplomatic Corps 
with all the representatives of foreign powers at peace with the 
United States, and with the galleries overflowing with distin- 
guished citizens, delivered his famous war message. 

On April 5, between 2 and 8 o'clock in the morning, the House 
passed the declaration of the state of war which had come from 
the Senate, and it received the approval of the President. 

April 24 the President approved the great liberty bond bill of 
$7,000,000,000 for the purpose of conducting the war. 

May 10 the President approved the joint resolution authoriz- 
ing the seizure of interned German ships. 

May 12 the first special war appropriation bill was passed. 

May 16 the President approved the bill increasing the Navy 
and Marine Corps to 150,000 men, 

May 18 the selective-draft bill was approved and became 
law, 

June 15 the espionage bill was approved, and also the first 
special urgent deficiency war appropriation bill. 

August 10 the food-survey and food-control 
effective. 

September 24 the President approved the second great bond 
bill of $11,000,000,000, 

In the latter part of September the war emergency appropria- 
tion bill for $8,000,000,000 was approved. 

In October the soldiers’ and sailors’ insurance bill and 
enormous war-revenue tax bills will no doubt be approved. 


a 


laws became 


the 


WHY ARE WE IN THE WAR? 


The question is frequently asked, Why are we in the war? 

Frankly, I agree with the distinguished Secretary of the In- 
terior—-our fellow Californian—-who said that “We are in the 
war because we could not keep out.” 

The President in his humane desire to avoid war had receded 
from one point to another until he could go no further. There 
Was no alternative except that of backing down completely or 
of accepting the challenge of Germany and going to war. 
There was also the practical certainty that war could not be 
eventually avoided, even by the most complete and abject reces- 
sion upon the great point at issue at the time, that of murder- 
ous and unrestricted submarine warfare. Evidently it would 
huve only postponed the war between Germany and the United 
States until the close of the European war, when Germany 
would have had a freer hand to deal with us and wring from 
us the necessary billions to pay her war expenses, 

Our Government was in possession of ample knowledge that 
war with Germany could not be avoided, and the only question 
involved was as to whether it should be now, when we could 
join our strength to those powerful countries allied at war with 
Germany or whether it should be postponed until a time when 
Germany could take up the questions at issue with the United 
States unencumbered by the struggle with these other powers. 

There is sufficient evidence upon which to base this convic- 
tion, which was undoubtedly held by our President and his 
advisers. While our neutrality laws had from the beginning 
given Germany the same opportunity of purchasing supplies 
and ammunition in the United States that were given to the 
allied powers, Germany, owing to the control of the seas by 
Great Britain, was not in a position where she could avail her- 
self of our neutrality. The German Government, however, 
would never accept this theory, and practically insisted that as 
Gerinany was unable to trade with the United States in food 
supplies and munitions of war, it was our duty to refuse trade 
with other countries. 

The United States had also taken a position offensive to Ger- 
many in its sympathy for Belgium. We were shocked at the 
invasion and destruction of that country, an act which was not 
defended even by the German Emperor except upon the ground 
of military necessity. It is true that our Government never 


ollicially protested against this monstrous act, and it is to our 
shame, mitigated only by our extreme desire to maintain peace, 
that at least a vigorous protest had not been made at the time. 
Notwithstanding-the absence of an official condemnation of the 
invasion of Belgium, Germany well knew from the expressions 
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of our free press and the utterances of public men that the de- 
struction of Belgium was held in abhorrence in this country. 

The vigorous objections which had been made by the United 
States to the claim of right to debar neutral vessels from hun- 
dreds of miles of the open sea off the coast of Europe, and 
the destruction of such neutral ships by submarines as a pen- 
alty for entering this unauthorized zone, was another grievanc: 
of the German Government. When many of our vessels had 
been torpedoed, with loss of American lives, and the grea; 
British steamer Lusitania was sunk without warning, with a 
loss of life of 114 American men, women, and children, our 
Government made such a vigorous protest that the German Gov 
ernment promised that further sinkings without warning would 
be avoided. 

All these various interferences-—not with the rights but wit] 
the will of the German Government—which we could not in 
decency have avoided constituted in their eyes a great number 
of offenses which they had determined to avenge at the close 
of the European war, a decision which they were at littk 
pains to conceal. 

BULLYRAGGING TITER AMERICAN 

The American ambassador to Germany, Hon. James W. Gi: 
rard, has recently published the memoirs of his experience durin: 
his term of service at Berlin. In this valuable contribution tv 
the history of the great war, describing the submarine contro 
versy, Mr. Gerard makes the following statement: 

During this winter of submarine controversy an interview with Vo 
‘Tirpitz, thinly veiled as an interview with a “high naval authority, 
was published in the usually most conservative of newspapers, th 
Frankfurter Zeitung. In this interview the “high naval authority 
advocated ruthless submarine war with England and promised to brin 
about thereby the speedy surrender of that country. After the sur 
render, which was to include the whole British fleet, the German fleet 
with the surrendered British fleet added to its foree, was to sail fo 
America and exact from that country indemnities enough to pay the 
whole cost of the war. 

After his fall Von Tirpitz, in a letter to some admirers who had 
sent him verses and a wreath, advocated holding the coast of Flander 
as a necessity for the war against England and America. 

Mr. Gerard also describes an interview which he had wit! 
Emperor William at the new palace at Potsdam on October 22, 
1915. He states that the interview iasted about an hour and 
a quarter and that he and the Emperor were alone in the room 
He described the dress of the Emperor and said: 

The Emperer was standing, so, naturally, I also stood; and, accord 
ing to his habit, which is quite ‘* Rooseveltian,”’ he stood very close to 
me and talked very earnestly. I was fortunately able to clear up two 
distinct points which he had against America * * *. The Em 
peror showed great bitterness against the United States and repeated! 
said, “America had better look out after this war,” and “I shall stand 
no nonsense from America after this war.” 

Ambassador Gerard deseribes a scene at a social function 
given at the residence of one of the cabinet ministers in Janu 
ary, 1917. Mr. Gerard states that from early in 1915 until he 
left Germany he never had a conversation with a German witl 
out his alluding to the sale of munitions by the United State 
to the allies. At the party in question he states that a larg: 
German—one of the Dukes of Mecklenburg-Schwerin— 
planted himself some distance away from me, and in a voice so loud 
und slapying his chest so hard, that everyone in the room stopped hi 
conversation in order to hear, addressed me in German, saying: 

“You are the American ambassador, and I want to tell you that th 
conduct of Amorica in furnishing arms and ammunition to the enemi 
of Germany is stamped deep on the German heart; that we will neve 
forget it and will some day have cur revenge.” 

Mr. Gerard adds: 

As he wore on his breast the orders of the 
Eagle, the Elephant, and the Seraphim, when he struck all thi 
menagerie the rattle alone wos quite loud. I reminded him politely o 
The Hague Convention, of the fact that we could not change interna 
tional law from time to tira: with the change in the situation of_ 
war, and that Germany had furnished arms to England to use agains! 
the Boers. But he simply answered, saying, “* We care nothing fo 
treaties.” 

Omitting consideration of this personal attempt to bullyras 
the American ambassador by titled Germans and by the Em 
peror himself, it shows the general feeling which pervades th: 
ruling classes of Germany, and leaves no doubt in the mind ot 
any thinking person that if our President had humiliated him 
self and the country by submitting with a mere verbal protest 
to the. continuation of the submarine war, it would not have 
saved the country finally from war, but would only have post 
poned it. 3 

That Germany has long contemplated the great prosperity © 
America with envious eyes, and that the German idea of worl: 
conquest, which has been fostered by her philosophers, her ge! 
erals, and her admirals, receives a very strong evidence from « 
report made by the late Admiral Dewey shortly after the sur- 
render of Manila in 1898. Admiral Dewey reports a convers:- 
2 . : ‘ Noawims 
tion which he had with Admiral von Goetz, of the Germal 
Navy, who was a guest of the United States, a military ob- 
server of the German Navy, in 1898 in our war with Spain 1 
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Cuba, which he deemed of sufficient importance to embrace | nature. We know that they have 


in an official report to the Navy Department at Washington. 
The German officer boldly warned Dewey that about 15 years 
from that time Germany would start a great war, take Paris, 
and then hurry across the channel and crush England. This 
will be found in United States Naval and Military Records, 
No. 38, volume 52, page 478. Admiral von Goetz boldly said 
iv our officers: 


About 15 years from now my country will start her great war. She 
will be in Paris about two months after the commencement of hostili- 


ties. Her move on Paris will be but a step to her real object—the | 


crushing of England. * * * Some months after we finish our work 
in Europe we will take New York, and probably Washington, and hold 
them for some time. We do not propose to take any of your terri- 


tory(?), but we do intend to take a billion or so of your dollars from | 


New York and other places. The Monroe doctrine will be taken charge 
of by us, as we will then have to put you in your place, and we will 
take charge of South America, as fur as we wish to. * * * Don't 
forget this, and about 15 years from now remember it, and it will 
interest you, 

Evidently without any fault of our own so far as we can see, 
the United States was mapped out for a war with Germany, 
which ineluded this enormously wealthy country in its plans for 
world conquest. 

The American public has not forgotten the attempt made by 
the German fleet to interfere with Dewey in Manila Bay in that 
memorable month of May, 1898. Dewey stopped the interfer- 
ence by notifying the Germans that if they were looking for a 
fight they could get it right there. 

THE INFAMOUS ZIMMERMANN NOTE, 

The recent revelations made by our State Department of the 
secret correspondence and messages of German officials all go 
to confirm these conclusions. One of the most significant of 
these was the now famous dispatch of the German foreign 
minister Zimmermann to the German ambassador to Mexico. 
[t is to be remembered that this dispatch was sent at a time 
when the United States was presumed to be on terms of perfect 
friendship with Germany and our Government was doing its 
utmost to avoid war. This message was intended to bring 
Mexico into war with the United States and also to entangle 
usin a conflict with Japan. The inducement held out to Mexico 


that she should retake from the United States the States of | 


Texas. New Mexico, and Arizona would, if it were not so serious 
a matter in its intent, be au amusing example of the working 
of the German official mind. It reealls the taeties of the Evil 


would fall down and worship. 

The message was as follows: 

On the Ist of February we intend to begin submarine warfare un- 

stricted. In spite of this, it is our intention to endeavour to keep 
icutral the United States of America. 

If this attempt is not successful, we propose an alliance on the fol- 
lowing basis with Mexico: 

That we shall make war together and together make peace. We shall 
give general financial support, and it is understood that Mexico is to 

onquer the lost territory in New Mexico, Texas, and Arizona. The 
details are left to you for settlement. 





in the greatest confidence as soon as it is certain that there will be | 


uu outbreak of war with the United States, and suggest that the 
President of Mexico. on his own initiative, should communicate with 
Japan suggesting adherence at once to this plan; at the same time 
ofer to mediate between Germany and Japan. 

ease call to the attention of the President of Mexico that the 
cuployment of ruthless submarine warfare now promises to compel 
England to make peace in a few months. 

(Signed) ZIMMERMANN. 


Another of the secret revelations of the War Department 


Which has a peculiar interest to California is a secret code mes- | 


sage of April 11, 1916, addressed to Von Igel, the German spy 
Whose offices were raided in New York. The dispatch to Von 
Igel reads: 

: Herewith respectfully send an extract regarding the troops stationed 
| California and the armament of the coast fortifications. 

This was a year before war was declared, and it shows that 
our scant military defenses on the Pacific coast were under 
Observation for some time. 

THE WAR A RESULT OF GERMAN PHILOSOPHY. 

It is difficult for Americans to understand the Germanie idea 
of the perfection and infallibility of Germany, as expounded by 
its great writers and philosophers. So preposterous do these 
ideas appear to the average intelligent American that were it 


not for the terrible form which this philosophy has taken it | 
would be regarded as a subject for humor. The average Ger- 


nan, as we know him in the United States, is an intelligent, in- 
dustrious, reasonable being and a good citizen. He obeys the 
laws and is loyal to the Government of his adoption. We 
rightly infer that the people from which he has sprung, and 
Which he has left behind in Eurepe, are of the same general 
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’ achieved marvels in manu- 
facturing, in commerce, in social government, and in the arts. 

If such philosophers and writers as Treitschke, Von Bernhardi, 
Nietzsche, Reimer, and other prominent German writers were 
Americans and writing for the American people, they would be 
treated about as seriously as have been some of our own writers, 
for instance, Henry George, or Mr. Bryan, or Col. Roosevelt 
They would receive commendation from those who agreed with 
them, and they would be the subject of the cartoonists of those 
Who did not. In Germany, however, writers of the peculiar 
German philosophy appear to have had a tremendous influenc 
upon the public mind. The infallibility of Germany and ot 
German philosophy, and particularly their own, has become an 
obsession with the people. The idea of German “ kultur” as a 
superhuman development of the German mind and character 
and infinitely superior to that of any other country is actually 
taken seriously, and it is considered of so much importance that 
Germans are willing to die by the thousands and the millions in 
order to impress this philosophy, willingly or unwillingly, upou 


| the other nations of the world. It is a harsh philosophy, carry- 


ing to the extreme, not only as a physical fact but as a moral 
virtue, Darwin's theory of “the survival of the fittest.” It is 
made a great principle of ethical virtue that the weak shall be 
destroyed in order that the strong may become stronger. 

Von Bernhardi, in his book “ Germany and the Next War,” 
published in 1913, said: 


War is a biological necessity of the first importance, a regulative 
element in the life of mankind which can not be dispensed with, siuce 
without it an unhealthy development will follow, which excludes every 
advancement of the race, and therefore all civilization. 

The law of the stronger holds good everywhere. 

No power exists which can judge between States and makes its judg 
ments prevail. Nothing in fact is left but war to secure to the true 
elements of progress the ascendancy over the spirits of corruption and 
decay. 

Lastly, in all times the right of conquest by war has been admitted. 
It may be that a growing people can not win colonies from uncivilized 
races, and yet the State wishes to retain the surplus population which 
the mother country can no longer feed. Then the only recourse left 
is to acquire the necessary territory by war. 

Irom this point of view efforts to secure peace are extraordinarily 
detrimental to the national health so soon as they inftuence politics. 

The efforts directed toward the abolition of war must not only be 
termed foolish but absolutely immoral, and must be stigmatized as 
absolutely unworthy of the human race. 

Christian morality is personal and social, and in its nature can not 
be political. Its object is to promote morality of the individual in 
order to strengthen him to work unselfishly in the irterests of the 


ie : . " |} community. 
Qne who took the Savior to the top of a high mountain and | 


showed him the whole world, which would be given him if he | 


Reflection thus shows that war is not only an unqualified necessity 
but that it is justifiable from every point of view 


Reimer, in his book, A Pan-German Germany, published in 
1905, said: 


It is precisely our craving for expansion that drives us into the 
paths of conquest, and in view of which all chatter about peace and 
humanity can and must remain nothing but chatter 

If the nations in question have nothing Germanic in them, and are 
therefore foreign to our kultur, the question at once arises, Do they 
stand in the way of our expansion or do they not? In the latter case 
let them «develop as their nature prescribes; in the former case it 
would be folly to spare them, for they would be like a wedge in our 


oe : ‘ | flesh which we refrained from extracting only for their own sake. If 
You are instructed to inform the Vresident of Mexico of the above | B : 


we found ourselves forced to break up the historical form of the na- 
tion in order to separate its racial elements, taking what belongs to 
our race and rejecting what is foreign to it, we ought not, therefore, 
to haye any moral scruples or to think ourselves inhuman. 

Nietzsche, in his book, The Joyous Wisdom, says: 

Ilatred, delight in mischief, rapacity, and ambition, and whatever 
else is called evil, belong to the marvelous economy of the conseryation 
of the race. 

Quotations of similar sentiments conld be made from promi- 
nent German writers almost without limit, and these appear to 
be accepted as a basis of national growth and principle. 

It seems a horrible perversion that a whole nation should 
accept such terrible doctrines of national life, so opposed as 
they are to the teachings of Christianity and of all religion, 
and so repugnant to the humane influences and principles which 
all agree should govern in the relation of human beings to each 
other, and which are accepted as well in Germany as in all 
other countries, as the rule of private life. The drawing of a 
distinction between the moral obligations of a nation and those 
of an individual appears to be the vital error of the German 
Government—that a nation may in the national interest com- 
mit all manner of offenses and crimes which in an individual 
universally would be regarded as infamous; that the nation 
may do all manner of evil in the hope “that good may come.” 

President Wilson, in his admirable reply to his Holiness, the 
Pope, obviously had this immoral distinction constantly in 
view. 

DUTY OF CITIZENS TO THE COUNTRY. 

Most people will agree that the facts which I have heretofore 
recited leave little or no room to doubt that at any time for 
the past 18 months or two years it was impossible to have 
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avoided war with Germany, either now or at a later date. 
That being the fact, there is no other course to pursue but to 
wage war with the greatest vigor of which we are capable. 
Whether we could have avoided war or not, however, we are 
indubitably at war, and it is the duty of every citizen to sustain 
the Government in every way humanly possible for him to do. 
It is no excuse to stand back and make the claim that our entry 
into the war was uncenstitutional—which claim has no founda- 
tion to rest upon—and by constant outcries and protests ac- 
complish as much as possible for the cause of our foreign 
enemy. 

We have reached a point where those who are not for us 
are against us, and this can not be too clearly understood. 

Publie arguments that would have been perfectly privileged 
before war was declared, if they have a tendency to give aid 
and comfort to the enemy, become treasonable now. Free 
speech is. guaranteed by the Federal Constitution, but that 
kind of speech which would give aid and comfort to the enemy 
passes beyond the limits of freedom into that of license. The 
line of division between free speech and license is that which 
is determined by the fact whether it be of a character to give 
aid and comfort to the enemy. There are many who seem un- 
able to draw that distinction. They should, however, give 
this distinction grave consideration. If they value their stand- 
ing in the community and would wish their memories to be held 
in honor by their children, and their children’s children, they 
will refrain from taking a position antagonistic to their country 
in war, 

We have had in all our wars classes who were opposed to the 
Government. In the Revolutionary War they were known as 
Tories. As we look back upon it they had the basis of love of 
mother country, while the revolutionists were in the attitude 
of rebels to the authority of the mother country. Yet the 
‘Tories were held in great disesteem during the period of the 
Revolutionary War, and still greater after the close of that war. 
Many of them left their homes in the triumphant United States 
and returned to Great Britain, or removed to Canada, because 
the loyal people of America—those who had conducted the 
revolution—regarded them as traitors. No American of the 
present day who traces back his ancestry but feels a sense of 
Cisgrace if he find that some of his progenitors were Tories. 

During the Civil War we had throughout the Northern States 
considerable numbers of people who for various reasons were 
antagonistic to the Union. Some believed that the Southern 
States had a right to withdraw from the Union. Some were 
related by ties of nature to the South. From a position of 
criticism and lack of sympathy they became active in all man- 
ner of schemes to retard the Union Government. They formed 
secret societies in some of the States. The cordiality with which 
they were hated by all loyal people was out of all proportion to 
the feeling entertained toward the armed and open soldiers of 
the Confederacy. There can not be found te-day in the United 
States a single person who would not conceal, if possible, the 
fact that he was the descendant of a “‘ Copperhead.” 

We sometimes hear the statement made that we are not 
justified in war unless our country is invaded. Those who make 
this claim are loud in their protestations that if the United 
States were to be invaded they would do marvelous deeds of 
heroism. I would call the attention of all such persons to the 
fact that Germany, which now claims to be making a war of 
defense, is doing all of its fighting in foreign territory—on the 
east in Russia and on the west in France and Belgium. The 
place in which to fight a war is where the war is and where the 
enemy can be defeated most effectually. 

Our gallant soldiers under Gen. Pershing are in the friendly 
eountry of France preparing to fight in conjunction with our 
allies to clear France and Belgium from the invaders. The 
United States is exercising every power possible to win this 
war, which is a war for its own defense and for the future of 
our country and of the world, as much as it is for the democracy 
of the world. Indeed, the cause of the world is wrapped up in 
the cause of democracy. 

Let all who are in a mood of criticism of our Government for 
entering into war, or of the manner in which the war is being 
conducted, take note of the sentiment which has always pre- 
vailed after every war in regard to those whose position was 
equivocal and somewhat similar to their own—in the Revolu- 
tionary War and in the Civil War—and if they are unable to 
bring their minds to a cordial support of the Government let 
them quietly accept the situation as one for which they are not 
responsible and which they can not help, and refrain from doing 
their country some injury and. themselves irreparable injury. 
Let them, with as little delay as possible, bring their minds into 
harmony with the patriotic spirit of the day and join heartily in 
the patriotic work of contributing to American victory. 
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Let no one doubt that the great result will be a victory for 
our arms and for the cause of democracy. The world is jot 
going backward. It is not going to surrender the great progress 
and advance which it has made in the past 150 years and retury 
to the autocratic conditions from which the world has nearly 
emerged. The American positfon in this war is unselfish and 
unattended by any desire for profit, and it will receive no profi 
except in the satisfaction of having saved the world from ¢}, 
domination of a cruel and unsympathetie autocracy. 

The unanimity of the desire to serve our country in its neer 
is one of the most cheering developments of the time, and one 
ot the compensations, if there can be any compensation, in the 
great tragedy. One million three hundred thousand America) 
men have offered their services to the country in one way and 
another. More than a million of these have volunteered {}, 
service of their bodies as soldiers in our Army and sailors in 
our Navy, as a bulwark of defense to their country. The others 
have offered their services in such ways as they considered {}\ 
selves best qualified to act. Millions of others have change! 
their mode of life or increased their activities in order to con- 
tribute in some way to the general welfare. Hundreds of thoy 
sands of children in the public schools have done that which 
they could in the way of cultivating gardens and producing foo! 
to increase the national supplies. The unused land along th 
roadways, the unoccupied lots in cities, the back yards of little 
homes, and even the lawns in front of beautiful residences hay 
been devoted to this cause. This desire for service has extende! 
through all occupations and to all ranks of society. The men of 
greatest ability in all lines of industry—railways, vast business 
ond manufacturing enterprises, the law, banking, mining, educa- 
tion, and all the other great occupations—have furnished tlicir 
quota to the national needs by volunteering of service. 

One of the most noticeable features of official life in Wash- 
ington is furnished by the great boards and commissions, co.- 
posed generally of volunteer members, supplemented usually b) 
experienced officers of the Government. These men are serving 
without compensation other than the satisfaction of doing real 
service to the country. They include such men as Daniel \’l- 
lard, president of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co., and oi 
ot the leading railroad men of the United States; Edward 
Chambers, vice president of the Santa Fe Railway System and 
many years an honored citizen of California; Herbert Hoover, 
also a Californian, as head of the food administration of the 
Government, who receives a saiary of $1 per year in place »! 
the $150,000 which he was drawing before the great war drew 
him into the service of humanity; great automobile men like 
Howard E. Coffin and 8. A. Waldon, who are among the lead 
spirits in the Aircraft Production Board; G. Harold Pow: 
manager and organizer of the California Fruit Growers’ lx 
change; Mark L. Requa; Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, president of 
Stanford University; Curtis H. Lindley, the eminent !ezal 
authority of San Francisco, all of whom are serving with \r 
Hoover in the food administration. Recently, as the one best 
man to handle the second liberty loan of $3,000,000,000, Frank A. 
Vanderlip, president of the National City Bank, of New Yor, 
has taken a desk in the Treasury Department to direct the creat 
financial campaign. One could go on indefinitely with the nai 
of these patriotic men who have practically abandoned the) 
private business in order to give their invaluable servic 
the Government. 

It is also one of the evidences of universal devotion to « 
country to observe the wiping out of partisan lines and «)!\ 
ences in devotion to the great national cause. Former Presi«' 
William H. Taft and former President Theodore Roosevelt 
though vastly different in their-temperaments and in their p° 
sonal inclinations, are both rendering untiring and invalus:l)' 
service in teaching patriotism and devotion to the country «0! 
a firm and unqualified support to the administration of Pres 
Woodrow Wilson in the conduct of this great war. 

Among our other great men who have sacrificed som¢ 
of personal views and have brought themselves into har! 
with and support of the President is that really great Amer 
William Jennings Bryan. Abandoning his attitude of ra: 
pacifism, in Mr. Bryan’s latest outgivings he declares for 10) 
to the country in the war and advocated the best policy of !)! 
ing about peace is to fight for it, straight through to the : 
In a recent address Mr. Bryan said: 

People ask me every day how long this war will last. My anv 
that I do not know, and I do not know anybody who does know. 
I can state a fact that is worth more than any guess, pega 
prophecy, and that is that no matter whether the war be long 0! 


he shortest road to peace is the road straight ahead, with no d: 
among our people. 


Judge Alton B. Parker and former Justice Charles E. Hus' 


both sometime nominees of their respective parties for Presid 


t} 
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stand on precisely the same ground, and are giving the most 
inlimited support, through their abie utterances and exhorta- 
tions to the people, to the administration in its prosecution of 
the war. 

The American women also are giving undivided support to the 
national cause. They have everywhere volunteered to assist in 
the great work. (They have organized Red Cross societies and 
relief organizations of every description for the purpose of 
hrightening the lives of our soldiers and sailors and the care of 
those of their dependents who remain at home. They have con- 
verted social organizations into great patriotic organizations. 
Whoever has witnessed the thousands of women all over the 
United States diligently using the hours which otherwise would 
he spent in leisure or in the pursuit of pleasure, knitting sweat- 
vs, wristlets, and other garments for the comfort of men that 
they have never seen, and never will see, can not but be touched 
by their loyal and unselfish activities. 

“These are all splendid portents and all tend to bring about 
he final victory. 

Speaking for myself, in normal times I am a partisan, and 
heartily and firmly believe in the national principles and eco- 
nomie policies of the Republican Party. I now do so believe. But 
in all the great questions arising from this war I know no politi- 
cal party. 
absolutely without reference to political considerations and 
solely with a view to the honor and success of our beloved coun- 
try. I am first of all an American, and as an American feel 
that our success in this great war in which we are engaged is 
the overshadowing consideration. 
as it is my pleasure, not only to refrain from carping criticism 
of the President and his administration in the conduct of the 
war, but to give my voice and vote to every measure of legisla- 
tion that will strengthen his hands as the Commander in Chief 
f our Army and Navy. Upon him the American people have 
placed the responsibility. To him should Congress give the 
power, reserving criticism, if any be deserved, until unencum- 
red thereby, the great work has been performed. 

Let us all, whatever may be our individual fortunes in life, 
as Americans, stand together for our common country. Let 
each in his own way contribute every ounce of power which he 
may be possessed of or enabled to exercise for the cause of our 
‘ountry. We firmly believe that success in this terrible war will 
ie effectual in bringing about a condition which will prevent all 
war in the future. It is a war against wars; in favor of the 
weak and poor of every country; against the exercise of un- 
bridled power, the burdens of militarism, and of autocracy ; and 
war for the preservation and integrity of our own beloved 
country, the United States of America. 

THE SPIRIT OF THE WEST. 

Mr. Speaker, I was much interested in and pleased with the 
iddress delivered a few days ago by the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. JoHNson] on the recent patriotic action of the 
people of Tacoma and Pierce County, in that State, in reference 
to the establishment of Camp Lewis, which is the official name 
f the fine cantonment at American Lake. The soldiers of the 
new National Army from my own State of California are now 
ssembling at Camp Lewis, and it is a pleasure to know that 
they are to be quartered during their period of training among 
i people so patriotic and enterprising as the people of Washing- 
{ in the city of Tacoma and Pierce County. 


} 
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I cast my vote in Congress on all war measures | 


[ hold it to be my highest duty, | 


This patriotism and energy are emphasized by the circum- | 


stances surrounding the establishment of the American Lake 
cantonment, As far back as the fall of 1916 the people of those 
counties bonded themselves to the amount of $2,000,000 to finish 
the purchase of the tract of land, nearly 15 miles square, at 
\merican Lake, and presented it, without cost, to the United 
states Government for cantonment purposes. 

This is an action of which the gentleman from Washington is 
and well may be proud. It is a fine example of the “ spirit of the 
West,” and particularly of the Pacific coast. It is that spirit of 
self-reliance and cooperation which is so rapidly building up the 
three great Pacific States of Washington, Oregon, and California 
ind their neighboring States west of the Rocky Mountains. 

When they ask the Federal Government to establish some ob- 
viously necessary public work of whatever nature, as a rule 
they offer a substantial cooperation, often of greater value than 
(he amount of the expenditure of the Government itself. 

[ specially invite the attention of the members of the House 
to this facet, and to this particular instance. It is an exhibition 
of that same spirit of the West which has imbued the people of 
California from the days of '49 to the present, and which has 
been strongly exemplified by the people of my own county of 
Los Angeles. 

4 In the establishment of Los Angeles Harbor, during the past 
-” years, the people of that great city and county have taxed 
‘nd bonded themselves to the extent of more than $5,000,000, 
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4 
which they have expended in the opening and development of a 
deep-sea harbor, or an amount dollar for dollar with that ex- 
pended by the Federal Government. This expenditure has been 
attended with gratifying results. Los Angeles Harbor 
transacts a large foreign and domestic commerce, and handles a 
greater quantity of lumber than any other port in the United 
States. Within a year the people of Los Angeles County have 
voted over a million dollars for a single feature of harbor pre 
tection to meet a similar expenditure on the part of the Nations! 
Government; thus completing an outlay in excess of $6,000,000 
upon national harbor purposes, raised by direct taxes and bond 
while the Government has expended a similar amount 

Recently the Navy Yard Commission, created by Congress for 
the purpose, after searching personal investigation and observa- 
tion, has reported to the President a system of naval defens: 
of the Pacific coast, from Puget Sound to the Mexican border 


how 


5 
Included is a recommendation for a submirine base and an 
aviation operating base at Los Angeles Harbor. To facilitate 
this great national work the city of Los Angeles has, through 
its mayor and city council, and by an overwhelming vote of its { 
people cast at a popular election, donated free of cost a very 
valuable tract of land bordering on the harbor, which has been j 


valued, at a conservative estimate, at $4,000,000. The proposed 
expenditures of the Government to perfect this submarine base 
amount to $2,250,000. It will thus be noted that the people of 
Los Angeles are meeting the Government in this particular case 
on a basis of nearly 2 to 1. 

The proposed plan of the Navy Yard Commission, of which 
Rear Admiral J. M. Helm is the chairman, is the first compre- 
hensive and coordinated system of national defense the 
Pacific coast that has ever been proposed. It is of such broad 
national character that the people of the Pacific Coast States 
are extremely gratified at this evidence of interest of the great 
Navy Department in a matter of national welfare, and they 
will evidence their appreciation in a substantial way wherever 
it is possible for them to do so. 

The action of the people of Washington in bonding themselves 
in the sum of $2,000,000 and presenting to the Government free 
of charge a splendid field for training the new National Army, 
15 square miles in extent, and the presentation to the National 
Government of a magnificent tract at Los Angeles Harbor for 
Government purposes, having a value of $4,000,000, are evi- 
dences of the characteristic loyalty of the Pacific Coast States 
and a striking example of the energetic and loyal “ spirit of the 
West.” 
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Government’s Shipbuilding Program. 
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Wednesday, October 3, 1917. 
Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to ask unanimous consent 
t» extend my remarks on the subject of our merchant mari 


and the Government shipbuilding program 
It was my desire to discuss at length the question of free sh 
for our merchant marine as the best, if not the only, means 
normal times of building up and sustaining a great America 
merchant marine, but at this time the question of free ships 
is perhaps of no importance, because at this time, if we wer» 
permitted to do so, we could not buy ships abroad cheaper than 
we can build them or buy them here. 
The pertinent question to-dry how we may best aid i 
Government in its purpose to build up a vast fleet of merchant 
ships at Government expense. On this question the Govern- 
ment’s shipbuilding program is the whole issue. We want a 
program that will get ships—get them quickly and get them with 
the greatest practicable economy. A vast number of ships have 
already been contracted for, and the Covernment has contracted 
for a vast quantity of steel plate. In my judgment the Goy- 
ernment is paying exhorbitant, if not unconscionable prices | 
under these contracts. 
Searing on the statement [I have just made, I 
Recorp the following statement: 


GOVERNMENT’S SHIPBUILDING POLICY, 


Jhs 





is the 


place in the 


{Statement by L. P. Featherstone, president Texas Steel Co.] 

This statement is pre | 
the interest of the Nation to own its raw material 
and its yards for shipbuilding, in that it relleves itself of the 
peril to Messaba Range ore supply, that is 


ared for the purpose of showing that it is to 
for steel making 
present 
possible from destruction 
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of locks by dynamite, at the enemy’s imstigation, between the Great 
Lakes, at the same time utilizing a new ore supply, distributing its 
pliunts geographically, thereby adding to its safety, and by this distri 
bution increasing the Nation's efficiency and ability for steel production 


and shipbuilding. 
To show that 
Alabutma, with freight rates by rail and water, so coordinates this mate- 


the ore and limestone of Texas and the coking coal of 


rial that the Nation's merchant-marine ships can be built at Beau- 
mont, Tex., on a basis such that the Government can submit to the 
extortion ander existing contracts for one-third of its $1,800,000,000 

opriation and can on one-third effect such a saving as to make a 


appl 
clear gain of 344 ships of 6,200 tons dead-weight capacity, and with 
such a reduction on the other third by reason of its independence, given 
t raw-material ownership, that still more ships will be built from its 
S1TS00 .C00,000 appropriation, 


i proof of the foregoing statements is submitted in detail in the 
lowing pages 
( ty ron production—Comparison between Philadelphia and 
Beaumont, 
AT PHILADELPHIA, 
Iron ore (gross ton): 
Lake ports, fixed - wen ee eee ee + -- $5. 05 
PROGR GRO DARE ccc ncmmsinoninnemmomnnmemiismnin 1. 60 
6. 65 
Coke net ton) 
Connelsville, fixed wire meabiininreh eons ee ee 
De i: TN iia asin tie eda riianaicsentthe 2. 20 
8. 20 
Limestone, delivered at Philadelphia (net ton) _----._-.._____ 2. 00 
2 tone ott. 06 Bite BOE O0O. cn camnns cmtiiininctiintainiiien tae 30 
12 tons coke, at $8.20 per ton ae arts tap ca Siataadnie anata ticeeineatetinad-a 
One-half ton limestone, at $2 per ton__ ee sai Sevarice ates 1. 00 
‘ 24.14 
] I t and plant maintenance i enti ssh ti. thle 2. 00 
Cost of pig iron per ton at Philadelphia.._..--.--.-.-___ 26.14 
AT BBAUMONT. 
Iron ore, delivered at plant (gross tom) ~.....-.-...........- 2. 735 
Cale, by-predeact PE RCUNG CUE UD ise esses eeninceenretennininnnnnintin 5. 6 
Limestone, delivered at plant (net tom) —........................< 2. 40 
— 
2 tone. ore, at BZ.70 DOP DOD i wisi icc cisnee tienen 5. 56 
1d tons coke, at $5.63 per ton scp sneiblieaatlipeiadar tiie tlletidbaciasiniad ainda 6. 75 
One-half ton limestone, at $2.40 per ton diccinreclduanesti-iatgipeeods visas etnias 
, 13. 45 
Labor cest and plant maintenance... no. eee cnnsne- 2. 00 
Cost of pig iron per ton at Beaumont i ee dteoemeas 15, 45 
N. B8.—Cost $10.69 more to produce pig iron at Philadelphia than at 


Teaumont. 
STEEL PLATES. 
rhe difference in cost of conversion of this pig iron into steel plates 
is proportionately at Beaumont. The scrap for economizing con- 
version of this pig iron into steel can be had in Texas at figures consid- 
erably lower than the same material is obtainable in the East. ‘The 
juunganese content is ample for ordinary steel requirements, making 


less 


necessary only slight manganese addition for ship steel plates. 
The material lost in process of conversion of pig iron or molten metal 
into steel is usually estimated at 10 per cent; with this high-grade mate 
1 it should e jess 
fhe usual labor and maintenance cost of the conversion of iron into 
reel run from $6 to $9 per ton in the years 1912; 1913, 1914, and part 
of 1915, these figures making an average of $7.50 per ton. War condi 
tions have not doubled this labor and maintenance conversion cost, 
lowever, allowing doubled eost, the cost for converting the pig 
on or hot metal into steel plates would be per ton__ $15. 00 
Adding to this pig-iron or hot-metal value, at stated cost_do 15. 45 
You have cost of material and conversion__-_ do 30. 45 
Deducting usual estimated 10 per cent conversion loss, you have 
left 1,800 pounds of steel, which has cost $30.45 per ton, 
which makes cost of steel plates per ton 33. 83 


contingent and profit fund, 


ling 334 per cent to this for 
lunvunting to ices sieisilieh os ‘ ver Wn. 2, Ze 
Would bring steel-plate cost at Beaumont to_- BOccinn:, Se ae 
‘cevernment has fixed price for plates at— sae — Se 


SUPPLY THE MATERIAL AND BUILD SHIPS FOR THE GOVERNMENT. 
l'ropositions submitted to the United States Government and now 
ler consideration : 

First. We will sell to the Government 20,000,000 tons iron ore, 15,- 
COO.O00 tens coking coal, and 10,000,000 tons limestone at a total cost 


‘ 814.000.0000 


\We propose with this material repurchased from the Government as 


sed, at 50 per cent advance, to supply the Government steel plates at 
$45.11 per ton, and with the plates to build ships for the Government 
at S130 per dead-weight ton. These prices subject to reduction on 


arbitration basis if found to be in excess of a fair profit on cost of 
production and maintenance of plant, 

When 60 ships of 10,000 tons dead-weight carrying capacity have been 

nstructed, at $130 per dead-weight ton insteau of $155 per dead- 
weight ton, price now being paid to eastern steel-ship combine, the Goy- 
ernment will have saved $15,000,000 on this shipbuilding contract, or 
¢nough to pay for the raw material purchased from us under our first 
preposition, The raw material remaining will be sufficient to build for 
the Government a merchant marine fleet equal to haif the steel steam- 
ship tonnage of all the world before the depredations of the submarine, 
or sufficient to supply the plates fer more than 3,600 steel ships of 6,200 
dead-weight tons’ carrying capacity, the average size now being con- 
tracted for by the Government. Sufficient material to produce more 
than twice the number of ships which the Government will be able to 
get for its whole $1,800,000,000 appropriation for its merchant marine 


tleet if the present contract price being paid is allowed to absorb the 
whela appropriation. 
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GOVERNMENT CAN MAKE PLATES FOR $33.83 PER 
PER TON, 

The proposition of $45.11 per ton for steel plates made to the Go 
ment and $130 per dead-weight ton fer ships constructed is based 
a sate business margin and a substantial profit. 

As an evidence of good faith, it is proposed to back this indorsey 
by the investment of the procecds of the raw material of $14,000 | 
an? a million more, to be put into plant for prefitably producing ¢j 
steel plates at $45.11 and building these ships at $130 per dead-wei, 
ton, 

It is shown to the Government that with a properly constr 
modern plant the Government can by the utilization of this raw m 
produce these steel plates at $33.83 per ton at Beaumont and can 
these ships at $100 per dead-weight ton. 

As evidence of the reasonableness of this statement, Mr. Den; 
his report (CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, Aug. 15) states that “ Ene!an,) 
now building ships of the same character for $80 per dead-weich; 
with $60 per ton steel plates.” Ships of this character wer 
built in the United States in 1914 at $50 per dead-weight ton 
advance on cost of raw material has been relatively inconsid. 
While labor cost has advanced, the great advance has been bas 
monopolistic profits. 


ADDED FACILITIES 


TON—LS NOW PAYING ¢ 


BY THESE GOVERNMENT CAN SAVE $495,s7: 

The board has asked and it is understood that the Government 
appropriated $35,000,000 to be put into shipyards in the Hast 
much put inte a shipbuilding plant at Beaumont, with halt 
amount into a steel-plate producing plant, will produce one-third 
the ships required by the Government, allowing 25 per cent mor: 
England's $80 per ton cost for ships—-that is, $100 per dead 
ton—-at a saving which would make possible the production 
ships of 6,200 tons dead-weight capacity (the average size of 
contracted for) as a net increase over what is possible to ha 
of this $1,800,000,000 appropriation it the entire contract for 
plate production and shipbuilding is to be continued under the 
of the eastern steel ee: uilding combine. 

The ownership of the steel-making raw material, with co 
independence of the Government, will compel the eastern ship! 
combine to make such a revision of their figures as will ena 
Government to secure such ships as it is unable to build for it 
at lea:t a difference-splitting basis, which would make an adidilio: 
saving sufficient to build 172 ships, making a total of 516 ships \ 
the Government will own out of the proceeds of its $1,800, 
appropriation, which it will not have if the present program oi 
ing over contracts at present prices to the eastern steel-ship co: 
is continued. ; : 

Each of these 516 ships is now costing the Government, und 
isting contracts averaging $155 per dead-weight ton, $961,000 
ship, which will make a total saving to the Government of $495.57) 

I wish to add but little to that statement. 

I know L. P. Featherstone. I believe him to be one o 
most substantial business men of Texas, a man of lurge | 
and a true, loyal, honest American citizen. 

Just one thing further: Mr. Featherstone, the presideit 
the Texas Steel Co., tells me that his company is now re: 
enter into a contract with our Government, straight, 
conditions and without any advance payment, to sel! 
liver to the Government 500,000 tons of steel plate at $50 p 
instead of the $65 per ton which the Government is now ) 
and that his company will give a good and sufficient b 
the sum of $100,000 for the faithful performance of thei 
tract. 

If the Government for any reason can not entertain the 
ositions which have been submitted as stated herein, it does 
io me it ought to entertain the proposition which the 
Steel Co. is ready to make for the unconditional sale 
Government of 500,000 tons of steel plate at $50 per ton 


Aviation. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JAMES CGC. McLAUGHLIN, 
OF MICHIGAN, 

In true Hovsr or REPRESENTATIVES, 





Wednesday, October 3, i917. 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, under | 
sion granted me to extend my remarks in the Recorp | 
the following address delivered by Hon. Simeon D. less 
dedication of the Wilbur Wright Aviation Field, Septemb: 
1917: 

THE Pant THE UniTeD States Must PLay ty THR Wortp W 
ESPECIAL REFERENCE TO AVIATION, 

(An address delivered by 8S. D. Fess at the dedication of the « 

en the Wilbur Wright Aviation Field, Sept. 27, 1917.) 

Mr. President, Capt. McCauley, Cadets of the Wilbur \\ 
Aviation Field, and friends, the invitation to address yo! 
this dedicatory occasion was cordially extended and ¢ 
accepted. Since that time I have been considering what 
most appropriate for me to say. Naturally, I shall be expe 
tu give some impression of the international situation 
appears to some of us at Washington. 


] i 
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For over two years, from August, 1914, we were virtually 
living over a threatening volcano. We were using our best 
ability to maintain neutrality. After repeated failures to in- 
duce the warring nations to agree upon a code of warfare, 
especially on the sea, where neutral rights were in danger, we 
announced that we would take our stand upon the customs and 
practices, the rules and usages, of international law as then in 
vogcue, and would hold all belligerent countries to that standard 
co far as they affected the rights of neutral countries. We thus 
‘ onee bound ourselves to an observance of international 
rather than municipal law. We therefore were powerless to 
modify any of its decrees unless all belligerents assented, and 
were compelled to permit the exercise of all international rights 
claimed by the belligerents if sanctioned by prior practice. 

The exportation of arms to a belligerent country by neutral 
citizens was a practice well established by all the countries 
at war, and carried with it the right of belligerents to 
purchase in neutral countries as evidenced by Article VII of 
i Hague conference, which our representatives in that con- 
f ely urged. When the stage was reached that one 

rerent, having the right t 
because her enemy had driven her fleet off the sea to hide in 
the Kiel Canal, demanded that her inability to deliver should 
lead our country to forbid her enemy, who could deliver, from 

irther purchases, we were confronted with a situation to test 
our ability as well as sincerity to make good our insistence. 
We were face to face with the issue whether Germany’s mis- 
ortune was a sufficient ground for our reversal of our in- 
sistence that all countries strictly observe international poli- 
cies. Of course we could take no such ground, and were at 
in Germany with an unneu- 


‘e stron 


( 
} 
i 


once the subjects of bitter charges 
tral position. 

Our demands of full recognition of international law ¢: 
us to call England to task on her various policies of blockade. 
We made it plain that her “indefensible” blockade would not 
be respected unless she made it valid by making it effective. 

We also demanded that it should not be extended to violation 
of the recognized custom of “ neutral flags cover neutral goods.” 
We also demanded that it could not extend to neutral coasts 
save and except where it was clearly a continuous voyage, as in 
the “pringbok case of the Civil War, and then only under un- 
doubted condition 

We complained of 


' 
ence between conditional and absolut 


used 





her desire to totally obliterate the differ- 


? 


contraband in time of 


lellow citizens, I myself called attention on the floor of the 
House to the dangers of allowing any great naval power under 
the stress of war to take steps which would tend to bind all 
nations when the war had passed. 

Our frequent notes to England on these restraints of trade, 


all grounded in breaches of our neutral rights, gave Germany 








additional argument in her contentions against Britain. 
Germany’s first war-zone order, to take effect February 1S, 
i was rested by pretense of the Imperial Government upon 
Britain’s North Sea war-zone order of November 2, 1914. 
However, these were not similar. In other words, Germany 
( { not justify an undertaking to torpedo all vessels entering 
certain waters in the gh seas on the basis that Britain had 
cautioned all neutrals from entering the North Sea not 
( » of well-defined bounds for fear of striking mines 
l heen placed in the sea by both Germany and England, but 
: 8 vy, so far as England was concerned, if vessel 
{ respect sailing directions while in the sea. This latter 
( ' did not forbid entrance on penalty of death, while the 
German order was a threat of open murder on the seas, the 


ly 
Ai 
vay that no nation possessed. 








I the discussion of these critical decrees, attacks were 
upon merchantmen both from the sea and air. Before 
( matic had progressed far, our Nation was 
ed by a v iblished in the American press against 
{ s talking on the Lusitania: and later horrified 
wiul the destruction of that liner, with over 

] Ay he) S48 eans l el 





You all know what followed. In due time an attack was made 
on the Susser, which brought from our Government the an- 
cement that unless the submarine policy was discontinued 
) lar as it affects American rights this country would sever 
diplomatic relations. Yor the time the promise was made to 
continue these attacks. 
Unfortunately for the country we were in the midst of a na- 
onal political campaign in which the slogan was used “ He 
kept us out of war”; a pitiable performance to say the 1 
but a woeful blunder considered from an international point 
of view, because it prepared the unthinking population of our 


east, 


» purchase, could not deliver | 
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country to believe that the issue of w: us the mere caprice 
of the head of the Nation 

After two and a half years of effort 
found ourselves enmeshed with world problem olvine the 
honor and integrity of our own nationality. 

Personally I came most reluctantly to the fir ion that 
we had to deal with Germany. The various 1 inations 
throughout the country indicated the German mind ‘{ rd us 
so far as the Imperial Government went. It seemed re 
destined to defend our rights or surrender our honor vell 
our nationality. The Zimmermann note left no doubt as to the 
purpose of the ruling House in Germany. 

It seemed to Congress the height of unwisdom to further delay 


our published determination to resist the rut : ie 
policy whose purpose was to starve the enemies of G: ny, 
even if to do so meant the enmity of our own country If our 
future enemy could succeed in starving Britain she could dictate 
her own terms of peace, the first item of which would have been 
the transfer of the British fleet to Germany. In that ease it 
would not be difficult to see what the future of our own cou! V 
wo ild be. , 

The country, through its President and its ¢ “ress, de ed 
that it could not submit to this possibility and would eail the 
entire resource of the Nation, both men and money, to r« t it 


Young men, you are but one unit in the almost miraculous 
mobilization of the Republic’s energy to maintain our rights 
It was the step we had hoped we would be spared from ft 
Some of us had been close students of the causes which led to 
the war and the movements both on field and in forum since it 
broke. 

The world has been unutterably horrified over the total lack 
of any humanitarian considerations in the war. We have read 


of the occurrences of inhumanity which lead us now to believe 


that the highest reaches of human intelligence expressed in dis- 
covery and invention are exhausted in a campaign of brutal 


conduct which refuses to consider any element save force and 





abilitv to reach the desired end Terrol m ot a nation ot non- 
‘combatants by wholesale desecration and wanton destruction of 
life and property has come to be the daily occurrence 
This principle of warfare in action sees the ruthless destri 
m of food supply on the sea to the threat of a world fumine 
in foods. It sees noncombatant populations of men, women, aud 
‘ ! { ie hh tre tt | be | if they were ill the | ne Ol batt “- 
rhese o1 rs are given by the heads of the armies y ( 
£ e is 1e to the head of the lumpire, whose word is la as 
he holds in his hands both the purse al the sword of the na 
5 ( y I illed tl ntion of Members o : 
House to the Prussian system of government, so generally mis 
understood in this country his Nation must understand the 
character of the Imperial Government of Germany, against 
vhich e were destined to defend our es, a conviction that 
1 elf pon t Ol ry b ( ti ) it to 
bor 
lor over three years Germany has held the world at bay nil 
rrorized all populations, neutral and belligerent. Du 
that time we have witnessed the breaches of organized 1 
h have percolated from the top to the minutest ¢ 
til tf the German life, ge nmental, professio! I, 
and what the Kaiser strangely term ivi l 
o have embi ed the enti Crt in populat l 
it I rear our jp have no ¢ necept mi. ¢ ( | 
e credence to the requent reports OL G 
promise revolutio! If J t t i | 
au th their imper { 
! » the I ser ill 
I r will not « ) 
] nd be use of ) vel 
i » ( i Lit y 
I lid if i ft t $ not 
( ed | ) ] l iL } t rl ( i 
] res] to order Lil La 4 
\ not favorabl ed Gel iot « i | ‘ 
ion people. Our liberty is denounced as license to 
p sed. Their reticence and obedience are the r 
erations of that sert of repression that makes for subsery 
I am told by special students advancing their tior 
versity work that Germany does not tolerate 
freedom of thought and action. I an 


has no fears from internal revolution. 

The marvelous achievements of these CO} 
tural pursuits give me no hope that the e! ! 
shortage of food. We must keep in mind t e oO 
methods of agriculture Germany in 1871 
ple to feed, could not do it without re I portation 
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from outside. 


In 1914, with the same territory, under modern 
methods of farming Germany not only fed 68,000,000 
people, but was an exporter of food. 

Since that day she has added territory occupied by at least 
10,000,000 people, all of the able-bodied of whom are at work in 
the fields to produce for the soldier under the penalty of starva- 
tion, for it is apparent that if starvation must come it will meet 
these people first. 

There is some conviction expressed that Germany must break 
because of her system of finance. The one significance of this 
matter is the fact that so long as the nation deals alone with 
tself, not required to deal with the outside world, her solidar- 
ity is such that credit will take the place of exchange, and if the 
nution produces the commodity as a whole it will be exchanged, 
distributed, and consumed by the nation as a whole, without the 
rigid exactions of the laws of trade through the medium of a 
value of exchange save credit. 

My firm conviction is that we shall make a great mistake if 
ve build our plans with a view of a breakdown of Germany 
beeause of one or all of these considerations, 

She still holds her position on all fronts, save parts of the 
west, where we can but nibble, and is free from a single foreign 
tighter on her soil. The entente holds a different position. 
‘The eastern front is perhaps hopelessly broken. Poor Russia 
in the throes of revolution, possesses anything but a solidarity. 
She is an overgrown country, where growth has been by accre- 
tion, and whose nationality is without a unified spirit. A coun- 
try of 180,000,000 people, 90 per cent of whom, a population 
which we would call illiterate, speaking 40 different languages, 
and possessing no continuity in national evolution. A country 
badly misgoverned in the past and consequently sorely unpre- 
pared for what we call self-government upon a national scale, 

At best it would tax a great nation to maintain in fighting 
trim a great army at the front. But when such a country is com- 
pelled to battle its way through revolution from an irresponsible 
oligarchy to a well-governed democracy, that alone is problem 
enough, to say nothing of keeping an effective force at the front. 
It would appear a wise course for Americans to proceed on the 
cround of no hope of assistance from Russia. 

Neither can we expect any favorable results from Roumania. 

We have reasons, however, for believing good results may be 
expected from Italy. But so long as her splendid army re- 
inains unsupplied with necessary munitions, disappointing re- 
sults await us. But so soon as our own country can provide 
the necessary supplies the classic nation of antiquity will give 
2 good report of herself. All this is contingent upon our ability 
to handle the submarine situation. 

From beautiful France and stricken Belgium we must not 
expect more than to “hold the fort.” Both of these countries 
are contributing their all to this life-and-death struggle. Their 
resources are taxed to the utmost, and, as it now appears, 


tensive 


totally inadequate to meet the exigencies of additional war de- | 


mands, They can not help us in mobilizing American armies, 
except in their wonderful resourcefulness in mental and moral 
abilities of invention and discovery, but must depend largely 
upon us for their needed supplies to continue their own effective- 
ness at the front. 

Great Britain should be able to increase in effectiveness with 
Germany, from whatever source the latter may draw, but must 
depend upon outside resources for supplies. The one vital con- 
tingency here again is the submarine. 

It now appears that Germany’s advances can be successfully 
met, as indeed for weeks she has had to recede from the ad- 
vancing entente columns on the west, as Austria has been re- 
pulsed by Italian troops. 

This situation makes it easy to see the part the United States 
must play in this world tragedy. Our entente allies must be 

ipplied from countries beyond their own borders separated by 
ibmarine infested seas. 


Si 
The food for Italy, France, England, and Belgium must come 
from North America. Not one of these countries, excluding 
their colonies, can subsist upon its own productions, shut off as 
ihey now are by the submarine from their colonial possessions. 
This food can not come from Russia, as is easily understood. 
It can not come from Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, or 
India. These countries are three times the distance from war- 
ring Europe as our own country, and it would require that much 
more tonnage and greater risk. The tonnage is not in the world, 
and even if it were the submarine would make its delivery very 
dubious. These supplies must come from the United States 
and Canada. They must cross the seas, which are sowed with 
mines and submarines. It at once is clear that our country 


must net only produce in large measure these supplies of food 
and munitions, but must clear the seas of these pirates of the 
underworld that military forces fighting our enemy may con- 
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tinue effective service, and thus save us from the necess 
of sending men enough to teke the place of those displaced 
lack of food to keep them in line. 

This clear choice between sending necessary food for 
fighting allies or American sons to take their places in 
trenches should quickly and effectually close all complai) 
against our campaign to conserve against waste that we jy 
send food to Europe to feed the men who are fighting our eo 
mon enemy. 

Our duty is plain. We must mobilize production. We \y, 
clear the seas. We must supply our allied soldiers fighting 
enemy, and we must in the meantime convert our vast wes): 
into instruments of command. 

Young men, I need not here outline to you what has been do 
While the world does not know it in detail, in a genera! 
it discerns the most peaceful as well as the most wealthy Nat 
on earth in the short space of a half year’s time, totally tra) 
forming itself from a quiet, industrial people into a power! 
warlike machine. Our people are amazed to see the to; 
energy of man and money converted into a fighting organis: 

The annual expenditure up to six months ago had m 
reached much above the billion mark. This year of war it 
reach the bewildering sum of twenty-two times that figure. 

Our small Army, of less than 100,000 men when the war « 
broke in Europe, reaches already beyond the million im 
with the promise in the near future, in Regular Army, led 
alized Militia, and National Army, a line of defenders 
will test the pacific natures of our population. 

Our Navy, both in craft and personnel, is growing wit 
limit save physical possibilities. Our merchant marin 
soon be second only to Britain’s. 

My young friends, of all the varied lines of service now 
manded by the Nation in this hour of crisis, yours is the 1 
interesting, picturesque, and probably at this time the 
important. 

As I suggested a while ago, the titanic forces on the 
front seem deadlocked. I have no fear that the enemy 
break our lines, and but small hope that our allies can }i 
through the German lines because of the modern methods « 
trench warfare. This is not due to any lack of heroism, 
rather to the new science of warfare, which does not admit 
the famous charges of the great wars of the past which « 
the heroic advances on the world’s great battle fields. 

This character of trench warfare makes it absolutely n 
sary that the eyes of the army be far above the fighting fo 
to answer both for distance and obstruction. Three years ic 
this use of the aeroplane was a vague conception—little 1 
than fugitive speculation. To-day it is an awakening realit 
Armies can not be effective if blind. Guns may shoot 20 1 
but if they miss the enemy it is but waste. The one neces 
for assured victory is eyes to see and intelligence to direct tl 
commanding instruments of warfare. This is peculiarl) 
function of the aviator, the part you are to play in this > 
drama. I know of nothing more strangely dramatic than 
growth of dependence upon the commanders of the air. 
yesterday the aeroplane was a freak of the imagination. 

The flying machine was on a par with “ perpetual motion 
conviction of a mind somewhat unbalanced. When the W: 
brothers, both in Europe and America, demonstrated its }« 
bilities, the world was still heretical. When Parmalee 
Wright plane carried his bolt of silk from this place to Colui 
the reports in the papers were looked upon as “made 
However, aviation was a demonstrable fact. By 1911 the G 
ernment decided to purchase one ‘plane for the Army. Cong) 
in that year set aside $125,000 to be used for aeroplanes. 
Mexican situation induced a large appropriation in 1914, 
that of 1911 was doubled. By many this was looked upo 3 
reckless waste. 

When the war broke in Europe the field was open 
this new fighting craft and the experts were mobilized. © 
Wright said within the past month that the war has adv: 
aeroplane invention at least 50 years ahead of what it 
have been had there been no war. To-day we behold aircrat! 
army formation not unlike movements of armies on ! 
navies on sea. We are told that the eyes of the infantry are | 
scouts and bombers, who circle above the enemy at time 
over 500 feet high to ascertain their plans; that the eyes 0! 
artillery, because of the character of the work required, som’ 
times called “ spotters,” circle as high as 5,000 feet, from wh 
they observe the location of the flashes and report the sal 
back by wireless in order to direct the fire of the big ¢' 
Above these spotters will frequently be found the observers ® 
photographers, to reassure the information conveyed by the 
spotters. Then far above these, to the distance of 15,000 
at times, will sail the fighters, whose real purpose is to be reacy 
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to swoop down upon enemy planes which might appear to in- 
terfere with the eyes of the armies. Enough has been accom- 
plished by these airmen on the various fronts of Europe so far 
not only to prove the wonderful facility of these aerial hunters 
but also the possibilities of the science of warfare in the air. 
This week the people of the Capital have been treated to a 
wonderful féte in the air, when the Italian flier, in his powerful 
three-engine plane, carried his 10 passengers over the city with 
wonderful facility of flight. 

It was a conclusive demonstration of possibilities of aviation. 
What will be done in the near future no one will now attempt to 
specify. 

You have all noticed the recent statement of Gen. Wood, as 
reported in the press, that we must not depend on the aircraft 
to end this war, but rather upon the boys in the trenches. This 
may be true. 

While I would not deign to criticize this statement, it does 
appear to us at Washington that the effectiveness of the trench 
warfare must rely very greatly upon the direction given from 
the air. Congress has at least so interpreted its duty. Instead 
of the $250,000 of 1914, we at one bound in this special session 
appropriated the enormous sum of $640,000,000 for the Army, 
and just last week $35,000,000 more for the Navy. Here is the 
enormous sum of $675,000,000, or enough to construct two Pan- 
ama Canals, to be devoted to taking possession of the air. Young 
men, it is not too much for me to say to you that while Wash- 
ington authority does not minimize the tasks of our Army and 
Navy, it is centering its hopes upon your service to break the 
forces in favor of our cause. However, I here and now express 
the hope that no condition may ever arise to make it necessary 
for any American flyer to bombard an unprotected city filled 
with innocent women and children, which has become the daily 
diversion of our enemy. 

However, an insistent demand is heard for reprisals. This 
demand grows more intense with the passing days. It is claimed 
Germany can concentrate her air power on the front, as the 
allies dare not, since they must keep their planes*back to pro- 
tect the cities subject to attack by German planes. If this 
campaign continues, many think the entente should do likewise 
to compel Germany to draw off her craft from the front to pro- 
tect her cities. 

It will be very unfortunate if it should appear necessary to 
do this, America’s ability in production is so unlimited that 
it is simply physically impossible for Germany to match us in 
the production of this craft. Only to-night I am informed that 
n local company is under contract, beginning January 1, 1918, 
to deliver 25 planes per day. That is only one concern. When 
he giant Republic once becomes aroused to the real task before 
us, we will summon our best talents and we will take possession 
of the air. We will not only drive our enemy out of the air, 
but we will endeavor to show what can be done in the enemy 
country from a mobilization of forces in the air against rail- 
roads, lines of communications, munition plants, naval and sub- 
marine stations, as well as fighting columns of men. 

While I have never been optimistic as to the duration of the 
war—indeed, I have been fearful it may be a long war—yet I feel 
free to assert that I see no reason why the entente forces, exclud- 
ing the United States, will not be just as strong in the spring 
of 1918 as Germany can possibly be. With the trained men we 
shall have in Europe by that time ready for the drive, and our 
aircraft in force ready to clear and lead the way as well as 
direct the movement, I am convinced we will see the line break 
which ought to be the beginning of the end. 

In that critical season I have no doubt that the cadets from 
this beautiful Wilbur Wright Field will have a notable part to 
perform, and it is not an overstatement for me to declare that 
the people of the country at large will look with unusual inter- 
est upon the reports which shall detail the part you shall play 
in this great occasion. 

Fellow citizens, the possibilities of America aroused and 
organized, are well symbolized by what has taken place on this 
field within the past few weeks. Only a short time ago this sec- 
tion was a choice bit of agricultural promise, consisting of our 
very best country seats, with prosperous homes surrounded by 
rich fields soon ready for the harvest. To-day all this has given 
way to a unique military city, possessed of every convenience of 
modern life. More than 100 buildings for the housing of the 
officers and enlisted men, representing the very newest division 
of military service, stretch along the upper terrace for a dis- 
tance of 2 miles, overlooking the aviation field proper, as level 
as the sea, over which the airman can be seen almost any hour 
of the day in his wonderful if not miraculous maneuvers which 
fuarantee our supremacy of the air in this test which all the 
world is watching with pulsating heart. 


If one were in doubt as to the future possibilities of air navi- 
gation he need but witness the daily demonstrations of our air 


pilots over the Wilbur Wright Field 


And now I wish, on behalf of the good people of this come 
munity, especially of Dayton and Springfield, who have made 
possible the erection and dedication of this p: i building 


for your comfort and recreation, to expres 
wishes for your future. 

We who have for months been absorbed in the atm 
war, where our major thought must needs be of overcoming by 


skill of mind and force of hand, are apt to forget that better 


to you our best 


phere of 


self, the spiritual man, which, after all, must always remain the 
most important. 
We at home who ean not see active service in the field must 


not neglect to do what makes that service most effective. I at 
this very moment see ladies in this building busily knitting, 
never ceasing during the proceedings of this interesting day. It 
is but a part of a nation-wide enterprise in which the woman- 
hood is enlisted under the banner of the Red Cross to assist in 
alleviating the inevitable horrors of war. It is also one signifi- 
cant evidence that our people realize that we are really in a war. 

The good citizens who must remain at home, but who follow 
in spirit and hope our boys wherever they shall go, will do their 
utmost to surround our sons with comforts and recreation facili- 
ties as can be supplied by such organizations as the Young Men’s 
Christian Association and kindred associations, 

It was a beautiful conception of our good friends here to antici- 
pate the Government by taking this step to erect here in this 
permanent aviation field this club house to be dedicated to the 
better things in life. The soldier in active service will appre- 
ciate this opportunity. 

You are destined to have days of loneliness, of homesickness, 
of great distress of mind. Here is the one place where you shall 
be able to come to forget for the moment your strenuous course, 
to write home to parent, relative, friend, sweetheart, and to par- 
ticipate in games, in athletic sports, and live again the scenes 
of home and college. 

As the Representative in Congress of the district in which is 
located this Wilbur Wright Aviation Field, the largest and most 
beautiful in all the world, I desire to thank on behalf of the Goy- 
ernment the public-spirited men and women for their success in 
adding to this already wonderful group of buildings this splen- 
did club house. 

I also wish, on behalf of the people of the district and sur- 
rounding districts, to thank the commandant of the field, and 
especially Capt. McCauley, for the field day, open to the public, 
that all may witness the wonders of aviation, the newest and by 
all odds the most interesting branch of the service. 

And to you, the officers and cadets of this camp, our people of 
the State and Nation at large are looking for decisive results in 
this the greatest conflict of all ages. 


The Interior Department and the War. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SCOTT FERRIS, 


OF OKLAHOMA, 





In toe House or Representatives, 
Thursday, October 4, 1917. 


Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, the Interior Department, accus- 
tomed to handling only domestic problems, has been spurred to 
unusual functions by the war, and is now performing work of 
vital importance to the national defense. A summary of the 
activities of the department, prepared at the direction of Secre 
tary Franklin K. Lane, shows that the Interior Department has 
its part in this war just as the State, War, Navy, Commerce, and 
other departments respond to emergency conditions. 

The war activities of the Interior Department cover a wide 
range, for there is probably no other governmental agency which 
covers so diversified a field in times of peace. When war came 
Secretary Lane and his assistants found many tasks ahead of 
them. These war-time tasks ranged from encouraging Indians 
to subscribe for liberty bonds to the harnessing of water power 
for manufacturing purposes or leasing Government land t 
build up the Nation’s food supply. 

Practically every bureau of the department has responded to 
the needs of a Government engaged in war. Some of the bureaus 
have loaned their geological and topographic experts to the 
Army ; others have made fertile fields of barren places, and still 
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others have assisted in developing the nitrate supply, rendered 
technical assistance to the Council of National Defense, and 
classified the mining engineers and chemists of the country. 

In a hundred different ways the Department of the Interior 
has aided in a material way since war was declared. It has 
worked silently, with no sounding of trumpets. The public has 
not heard of much of its labors, nor is there a popular apprecia- 
tion of the big national projects that come within the jurisdic- 
tion of this department even in times of peace. Here is a brief 
summary of some of the unadvertised accomplishments of the 
Department of the Interior and there is appended a more de- 
tailed statement of the work of its several bureaus: 

1. The Reclamation Service has rushed the extension of canals 
and laterals where the greatest acreage might be brought under 
cultivation to prevent a shortage in the food supply of the world. 
Legislation was obtained for the temporary delivery of water 
to arid lands, and liberal homestead regulations have encouraged 
the struggling farmer and increased his output. 

2. The Indian Bureau waged an intensive food-supply cam- 


paign, and on 738 reservations 472,156 acres of land were culti- 
vated this year in comparison with 358,796 last year. 


A woman 
expert in canning and drying hes gone among the Indian women 
and girls to teach them the modern art of preserving food. 

3. Indian adults and minors subscribed to approximately 
$4,500,000 worth of liberty bonds, and were encouraged to do so 
by the Interior Department. 

4. Nearly a hundred topographic engineers of the Geological 
Survey have received commissions in the Army and will map 
‘treas of military importance in this country and abroad. The 
Geological Survey has gathered statistics regarding the minerals 
and substances required for the successful conduct of the war, 
and this data has been supplied the committees dealing with the 
supply of war materials. Much of the data supplied is of a 
confidential and highly important nature. 

5. The General Land Office has stimulated the sale of Gov- 
ernment lands in the West, and reports that “a constantly in- 
creasing utilization of the water resources of the West has added 
largely to the area of irrigated lands capable of intensive culti- 
vation. * * * Even inferior lands for which there were no 
buyers a few years ago, when offered for sale now very readily 
sell at prices way above the appraisements.” 

6. Probably no bureau of the Interior Department has under- 
taken so many war activities as the Bureau of Mines. The 
director of this bureau is a member of the military committee of 
the research council and other committees dealing with fuel 
and mineral problems under the Council of National Defense. 
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Ways and means were considered by which the cultivated acroago 
could be increased. It was found that only a small part of the ))- 
cultivated area was unentered public land, that most of it consist: 
of uncultivated portions of farms that were practically in cultivation 
or land held by nonresidents, Some tracts were held in areas J], : 
than permitted to obtain a water supply under present laws. 

Legislation was obtained authorizing the temporary deliyery 
water to lands of nonresidents and excess holdings pending the’ wa, 
emergency. Regulations were made to accommodate those who we; 
struggling to prepare their land for cultivation, including the deliver, 
of water at a nominal rate on condition that the land be prompt 
planted to food products. These regulations are being continued 9; 
modified as seems most likely to stimulate such cultivation. 

Farmers were asked to start planting the maximum area in f, 
products and to cultivate the same assiduously so as to obtain ma, 
mum results. Some experimental work has been started by the (, 
ernment upon public land which requires expensive preparation 
legislation has been requested authorizing the Government to en: 
upon such preparation in a comprehensive way to complete th: 
vation of irrigable lands. Wherever practicable lands withdrawn 
later opening or use in building and operating the projects have | 
leased for one or more years to private parties contracting to crop th 
and water is being served to such areas on a temporary rental ha 

Work has been rushed upon the extension of canals and lat 
where the greatest acreage might be brought under cultivation 
upon drainage where the ground water is affecting the productivity o: 
fertile lands. As the end of the season has not arrived, it is impos 
to state positively the results, but it is known that a large incres 
cultivated acreage has been secured and the proportionate incr 
crops is expected. 

One of the food products extensively planted was the potat: 
indications are that the yield of these will be large on many 
projects. The condition was then presented that this large yield \ 
depress the price of potatoes; the probable car shortage might pr 
carrying to market districts, and lack of local storage prevent kev; 
them at home, while the low price would encourage waste. In 
emergency the department undertook to ascertain the facts and spr 
information concerning the best means of storage and the ne 
therefor. Regulations were approved by which in case of neve: 
the Government would cooperate with advice, management, 
financial assistance in providing such storage as seemed to be ne: 
sary for preserving the crop and avoiding waste. Arrangements 
now being made for storage on several of the projects, but most 
them will in light of information given and with local resources be ; 
to conserve the potato crop. Similar provisions are being mad 
storage of other vegetabies and apples, 
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INDIAN OFFICE ACTIVITIES. 


Farming and stock raising: An intensive food campaign was w 
in contribution to the national resources during the world war, 1 
ing in a general awakening and endeavor among the Indians t 
their part in the emergency and in an increase of cultivated acr 
from 25 per cent to 50 per cent greater than ever before. Rep 
show that on 73 reservations the Indians cultivated this season 472 
acres, as compared with 358,796 acres last year, an increase of 113 
acres, or 3L6 per cent. Practically every reservation showed a 
the highest being 100 per cent and the lowest 5 per cent. Folloy 
aggressive measures, Sepsonien say between 40,000 and 50,000 
of additional surplus land will be leased for next season’s crops 

The conservation feature of the a was emphasized by 
warding to the different reservations and schools for distribution «) 


The bureau has submitted special reports on a number of vital | employees and Indians 12,000 copies of pamphlets issued by the De) 


subjects. It cooperated with the War Department in the nitrate- 
supply investigation, prepared an inventory of mining engineers 
and chemists, and conducted a valuable inquiry incident to the 
greater production of raw materials for acids. The chemical and 
mining divisions of the bureau are also working with the War 
Department in investigating war gases and masks. 

7. One of the chief activities of the Bureau of Mines has been 
the problem of finding ways and means of supplying, from the 
deposits existing in this country, the manganese essential to the 
production of high-grade steel. With the Government purchas- 
ing millions of dollars worth of steel the importance of this work 
can not be underestimated. <A greater production of quicksilver, 
potash, petroleum products, and coal are other tasks to which the 
experts of this bureau have applied themselves since the out- 
break of hostilities. 

This general survey gives some indication of how the Depart- 
ment of the Interior has met the emergency of to-day. The 
quick transformation of the department into a war agency is 
the more remarkable when it is considered that ordinarily this 
department deals only with domestic matters. The smooth- 
working machinery of peace times, however, was rapidly adjusted 
to meet the new conditions, and the response of every official 
and subordinate empioyee has been inspiring and invaluable. 

Below there is published detailed reports submitted by the 
several bureau chiefs to the Secretary of the Interior, who asked 
for a statement of the scope of the war-time work of the depart- 
ment. A reading of these comprehensive reports, going into 
every phase of the department’s new functions, gives an indica- 
tion of how all of the Government departments are now coordi- 
nating in bringing the war to a speedy and successful conclusion 
and should gratify an appreciative country. 

The reports supplied to Secretary Lane by the various bureaus 
of their “ war activities” are as follows: 

RECLAMATION SERVICE. 


Immediately after the declaration of hostilities between the United 
States and Germany consideration was given to the world shortage 
of food then not generally realized. The available information indl- 
cated the readiness of the service to serve water to about 1,600,000 
or land, and that less than 1,000,000 acres had been cultivated 
n 1916, 


ment of Agriculture and the National Emergency Food Garden ¢ 
mission on canning and drying fruits and vegetables. A woman 
pert in canning and drying was also sent to a number of plac 
give special instruction to the Indian women and girls. 

In Montana per capita cash payments were made of $300 « 
Crow Reservation and $200 to the Fort Peck Indians, chiefly t 
them in complying with the food campaign by a fuller cultivati 
their lands. . 

Enlistments and liberty-bond subscriptions: The Indian Bure 
cooperation with the States, conducted the registration of India: 
the military census, requiring its employees to serve wherever | 
sary without compensation and directing superintendents to 
securing full consideration to the exemption claims of Indians. 
from voluntary enlistments by citizen Indians, fully 1,000 youn: 
among the students and ex-students of the schools offered ser) 
the National Guard or some branch of the military. : 

The purchase of liberty-loan bonds from individual Indian m: 
not drawing more than 34 per cent greatly interested many I: 
not only as a safe investment but as a concrete expression of pat 
ism. The following subscriptions were definitely reported: |; 
adult Indians, $3,273,450; by 851 Indian minors and stud 
$1,334,400; te which 1,147 employees in the Indian Service 
$178,750, making a total of 2,623 subscriptions for $4,786,400 \ 
of bonds. 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY. ° 


The Geological Survey throughout the present administration 
been called upon to contribute largely to the work of gathering | 
concerning the resources of the country. It has taken an active 
in supplying facts needed by many of the committees dealing with 
necessities and in the proper administration of the laws relating | 
taking up of the public lands. Many of its technical members have 
given commissions in the Army and are applying their special kn 
edge to the problems confronting the country at this time and pract 
all of its scientific force is employed solely in investigations hay 
direct war value. 

The gathering of statistics regarding the minerals and subst 
we for the successful conduct of the war has been carried ‘ 
the Geological Survey to a greater extent than ever before. This 
has been made available to the various committees organized |) 
President, and every effort has been made to anticipate the necds 
information or to acquire at the earliest moment facts that are ci! 
for. As an illustration, the statistics regarding coal production | 
under normal conditions were published for semiannual periods are ) 
collected each week so that the administrative officers charged with | 
proper utilization of this necessary commodity can have up-to-date 1! 
mation at theif disposal for wisely formulating regulations. The © 


logical Survey not only is keeping statistical records of the resources 
the country, but also has available or is diligently collecting data \' 
garding the occurrences of the war minerals and the amounts availa 

This information is necessary not only for the various committees ‘ 
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national defense, but it is of great value to the investor or producer who 
is using this time to stimulate American production of war minerals 
and thus make America industrially independent. 

To increase the food supply has been aimed at by part of the land 
laws passed by Congress, and these laws require the proper classifi ation 
of the public domain. The work of classification is being done in large 
part by the Geological Survey and requires technical knowledge of the 
physical conditions of the regions considered and their resources, The 
administration of the stock-raising homestead law which was promul- 
gated with the expectation that it would increase the Nation’s meat sup- 
ply, for example, requires the analysis of the field conditions by a corps 
of trained geologists and engineers who scrutinize cach case presented 
with thorough and expert consideration so that a fair and impartial 
classification is made—one that means best utilization of the vacant 
land. 

The studies of the water supplies of the Nation have been continued, 
and a great mass of facts acquired through years of earnest effort have 
been heavily drawn against to supply current demands for military in- 
formation. As an example, almost immediately after the declaration 
of war the War Department was supplied with a report on the water 
supply of the entire region adjacent to our coasts or along the Mexican 
border. Steps have also bcen taken under the recent law to discover, 
mark, and improve the desert water holes as an aid to dwellers and 
travelers in the desert regious. Some of the arid region of the West 
has been examined under the authorization of Congress to explore by 
drilling suitable underground water supplies that may be available for 
irrigation and that may therefore be capable of increasing the food 
supply of the Nation. 

Nearly a hundred of the topographic engineers have received commis- 
sions in the Army and many of them have already been ordered to for- 
eign service with the troops and the rest have been assigned to mapping 
areas of military importance requested by the War Department. In 
fact, under the efficient organization of this branch of the service work 
on many of the projects desired by the War Department was undertaken 
even before formal request for it was received. 

The engraving division of the survey prints thousands of topographic 
maps that are used by all classes of citizens, but lately has devoted most 
of its equipment and force to reproducing the maps and charts needed 
by the military arms of the Government in their war preparations. 
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GENERAL LAND OFFICE. 

Despite the imperative demands of the war in certain particular lines 
of endeavor, the activity in the public land business augurs well for 
the continued development of our latent natural resources. This means 
more food, more mines, and more self-owned and self-supporting homes. 
The high prices of all farm and mine products have no doubt been an 
impetus in this direction. All recent offerings of public and Indian 
lands afford abundant proof of the increased demand for farm and graz- 
ing lands at higher prices. Even inferior lands for which there were 
no buyers a few years ago, when offered now very readily sell at prices 
way above the appraisements. Notable examples are seen in the recent 
sales of lands in the Round Valley, Crow, Uinta, and Fort Berthold Res- 
‘rvations. Four years ago the great Fort Peck Reservation, Mont., 
was opened to entry under the homestead law at appraised values of 
from $2 to $7 per acre; a comparatively small area was taken the first 
year, but a larger area has been taken each subsequent year until now 
about all the desirable lands in this reservation are taken. The tre- 
mendous interest in the Colville opening last summer shews the demand 
for lands. Since the decision of the Supreme Court revesting the Ore- 
gon and California railroad grant lands in the United States was ren- 
dered, the office has been swamped with inquiries concerning the possi- 
bilities of securing lands in these areas. So-called “ dry-farming ” 
lands in some sections of the West are selling from $20 to $40 per 
acre. The increased wealth resulting from the transformation of land 
worth 5 cents per acre per year for grazing purposes into land produc- 
ing from $5 to $40 per season in grain is scarcely comprehended by those 
not familiar with the situation. The liberal and efficient administra- 
tion of the enlarged homestead act during recent years has contributed 
much to this result. 

A constantly increasing utilization of the water resources of the 
West has added largely to the area of irrigated lands capable of in- 
tensive cultivation. The era of disastrous speculation in irrigation 
securities that obtained a few years ago is over. Constant vigilance 
and effort on the part of the Land Department in the expert examina- 
tion of hundreds of projects resulting in the rejection of the bad proj- 
ests, the approval of the good ones and in the rehabilitation and read- 
justment of those only partially successful, has all operated to place 
reclamation on a sound, bedrock, business basis of permanent develop- 
ment. 

Probably the greatest impetus to the public-land business in recent 
years is the stock-raising homestead act of December 29, 1916. Up- 
ward of 20,000,000 acres have already been filed on. If half of these 
entrymen make good, adding 25,000 small ranches supporting families 
and owned by the men who run them, the law will be amply justified. 

In behalf of public-land entrymen and locators of mining claims, 
Congress, with the approval of the department, has passed a series of 
very liberal acts protective of the interest of those who eulisted in the 
Army and Navy, for the period of the war. 

Unfortunately the oil-land controversy is not yet settled. The Land 
Department has done everything in its power to adjust this matter and 
to enforce existing laws, but existing laws do not reach the situation, 
either as to the present controversy or future development, nor do they 
permit of the expansion necessary to meet the demands of the present 
crisis. 

On the whole the Land Department, handicapped by continual Joss 
of experienced employees, is straining every effort to facilitate in every 
possible way the settlement and utilization of the publie lands, beliey- 
ing that the more rapidly and effectively this can be done the greater 
will be the Nation’s power in this world conflict. 


War WorK OF THE BUREAU OF MINES. 

During the latter part of the fiscal year an increasing proportion of 
the work of the bureau has related to some phase of the military prob- 
lems that are developing. Early in the year the director prepared a 
comprehensive outline of the possible service that the bureau could ren- 
der in the event of war. 

The director was appointed as a member of the military committee of 
the Research Council, and later of all of the various committees dealing 
with fuel and mineral products under the Council of National Defense. 

Several highly important technical problems were undertaken in 
direct cooperation with the War and the Navy Departments. At the 





close of the year arrangements were being made to secure close coopera- 
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tion through a special war minerals ittee with various State 
bureaus and technical societies in the problem of stimulating domest! 
mineral production, parti irly the production of those imported 
erals that were most likely to be inadequate in supply. 

A number of special reports were submitted by the director to the 
various committees of which he is a member. Among these reports were 
a general summary of the problems connected with 1 ls of military 
importance, a summary of the sulpburie acid situatic _ a report the 
petroleum situation, and maps and charts dealing with coal production. 

The following is a summary of the mors l f il 
work that haye veen undertaken: 

INVENTORY OF MINING ENGINEERS AND EM i 

Under the supervision of A. H. Fay a directory of ov 22,000 
gineers and chemists was made and classified y Various ind 
groups with regard to experience and point of service. This inven 
of technical experience and talent is serving as a source from which 
men can be secured for almost any special service or for knowledge « 
particular mineral resources or deposits in this country 1 in other 
parts of the world. 

NITRATE SUPPLY, ‘ 

The bureau is cooperating with the War Department in an 
tion of the nitrate situation and the methods of fixing the nitrogen of 
the air in the combined condition, so that it may be available for mun 
tions and fertilizers. C. L. Parsons, Chief Chemist of the Bureau, went 
abroad to investigate processes in use in England, France, Italy, No! 
way, and Sweden, and to obtain information regarding the latest proces 
used in Germany. His report and recommendations were adopted in 
substance by the committee on nitrate supply, and a large plant for the 


production of nitrate acid for war purposes and ammonia for agri 
tural purposes is in process of erection. 

The preparation of nitric acid from ammonia is an essential step in 
the production of explosives from atmospheric nitrogen, The proce 
for ammonia oxidation have until recently been confined to the Conti 
nent of Eurcpe, and chiefly to Germany, and have been carefully 
guarded, The Bureau of Mines, in cooperation with the Semet-Solvay 
Co., has developed entirely new apparatus for this process, so that the 
Government is free of all patents and secret rights for methods to proe- 
duce this very important material, 

RAW MATERIALS FOR SULPHURIC ACID. 

The bureau has cooperated with the chemical and fertilizer commit 
tees of the Council cf National Defense in dealing with the prablem of 
mineral raw inaterials for acid manufacture. A comprehensive report 
was prepared on the acid situation by A. G. White, mine economist. An 
extensive investigation of the possibilities of saving pyrite or marcasite 
from coal mines has been undertaken by the mining division, with 
view to producing a valuable by-product from what has formerly been : 
waste material and even a source of danger in the mines. A number of 
the most promising pyrite mines have been examined. The possibility 
of using pyrrhotite and the steps required to develop a home supply of 
raw material for acid manufacture have been carried out by the division 
of mineral technology. 

WAR GASES AND GAS MASKS, 

Because of the experience gained in the study of poisoning gases in 
mines and the study of combating such gases with various types of pr« 
tective apparatus the chemical and mining divisions of the bureau are 
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working in cooperation with the War and Navy Departments in investi 
gating war gases and masks. This work, which has assumed very 


extensive proportions, is under the direction of G. H. Burrell, 


NICKEL SUPPLY, 

The division of mineral technology has undertaken the study of the 
possibilities of developing a domestic nickel industry. Those deposits 
which offer the best prospect of development have been examined. The 
necessary information has been secured as to the Canadian deposits 
which are the present chief sources of the world’s supply. This in- 


vestigation has been carried out by C, E. Julihn, 
MANGANESE SUPPLY. 
One matter to which the Bureau of Mines has paid particular at 
tention since the beginning of the war has been the problem of finding 
ways and means of supplying, from the deposits existing in thi oun 





try, the manganese that is required by the iron and steel industry, 
and which is essential to the production of high-grade steel. Mr. W. 
Cc. Phalen, of the division of mineral technology, has examined t) 
chief manganese-producing districts of this country with a view ta 


their importance in furnishing an adequate suppy of manganese ort 


Results of this investigation indicate that a very isiderab pes 
centage of our requirements can be supplied. 
QUICKSILVER. 

Another of the mineral resources of the country to which the I ! 
of Mines has given particular attention has been quicksilver. At the 
time of the entry of the United States into the war it was not known 
how much of a demand there would be for this metal. lIoweve in 
order to be able to meet the demand whenever it should occur, the 
Bureau of Mines at once took steps to investigate the status of the 
industry, to study the processes which are used in extracting quick- 


silver from its ores, and to devise ways and means whereby any losses 

of the metal occuring in the operation of these processes might be pre 

vented. With the cooperation of the industry most favorable progre 

has been made in the prevention of the waste that formerly took pla¢ 

thus increasing the Nation’s output of this most valuable war metal 
POTASH. 

In the past this country has been dependent upon foreign count: 
for its supply of potash. Consequently at the outbreak of the wat 
Bureau of Mines at once took up the problem of determining how t} 
supply of potash needed in this country could be commercially obta 
from our potash-bearing minerals, and especially waste materia 






as mill tailings produced in the ore dressing and metallur ul pi 
connected with the treatment of nonferrous ores, and from dust 
cement plants. Most satisfactory progress has been mad t 


line, and from present indications this country will be able to obt 


the future a considerable part of the potash it needs from wl 
now considered waste materials, t 
PETNOLEUM PRODUC! 
The bureau has a special division working on the producti: trans- if 
portation, refining, and utilization of petroleum, — I: medi tel fter 
the declaration of war 2 report was prepared upon the gen ral ondi 
tions in the petroleum industry to show whethe r war needs could t 
readily met. This report was delivered to the committee on petroleum 
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of the Council of National Defense and to the Public Lands Committee} acter and firm religious convictions, based upon his faith in 


of the Senate, who were then considering the petroleum lands situation. 

Special statistics have been gathered for refinery producis, particu- 
larly with regard to the Supply of gasoline. Methods of increasing the 
recovery of gasoline from heavy oils and from natural gas have been 
developed. A report on accounting and cost keeping for oil producers 
has been completed. The reserves of oil shale have been investigated 
—— a view to developing methcds of treatment to supply our future 
needs 

An educational campaign has been undertaken to eliminate waste in 
the use of gasoline. The bureau has cooperated with the Navy Depart- 
ment in the design and construction of oil ene. 

Specifications for the gasoline to be used for aeroplanes for our 
Government have been furnished and an investigation has been started 
to determine the best gasoline for different phases of aviation. Infor- 
mation has been supplied to military representatives of our allies, and, 
to be of maximum and immediate service to the aviation department, 
the Isureau of Mines is establishing a station, in charge of a petroleum 
chemical engineer, to test all fuels received for flying purposes. At the 
Pittsburgh and Washington laboratories many samples of gasoline are 
being tested for all branches of the Federal Government, 

COAL. 


The Fuel Division of the bureau tests all coal used for military pur- 
poses. An educational campaign is being carried on with regard to the 
saving of coal. The director, as a member of the coal committee of the 
Council of National Defense, has made all the technical information in 
the bureau available for the committee’s use. In addition, an extensive 
series of maps was compiled for the committee. 


EXPLOSIVES. 


The explosives testing sections of the Mining Division have done im- 
portant work in testing various substitutes for the scarcer and more 
expensive elements in war explosives for the Ordnance Department and 
for industrial purposes. It is row investigating the use of liquid 
oxygen and carbonaceous material as a blasting explosive as a substi- 


tute, under favorable conditions, for dynamite in the mines and quarries. 
EXPLOSIVES BILL. 
A hill has just passed the House and Senate giving the Director of 


the Lureau of Mines authority to license the production and distribu- 
tion of explosives for other than military purposes. The main purpose 
of this bill is to guard against the possession and use of explosives in 
time of war by dangerous or hostile persons. The carrying out of the 
provision of this bill will involve an extensive organization covering 
every district in the country. 

OTHER INVESTIGATIONS. 


Other work related to problems developing in connection with the war 
includes a study of the formation of smoke or dust concealing clouds for 
use in warfare; experiment with a special electric furnace to melt 
brass for cartridges ; and a study of the recovery of tin from scrap. 


David Kemper Watson. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT BRUMBAUGH, 


OF OHIO, 
In tae House or Representatives, 
Thursday, October 4, 1917. 


Mr. BRUMBAUGH. Mr. Speaker, it is with personal sorrow 
and regret that I announce to the House the death of a former 
honored Member of the House, Hon. David Kemper Watson, 
whose death occurred on Friday, September 28, at his home in 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Mr. Watson was for years a prominent, respected, and leading 
citizen of his city and State. He was a man of great industry, 
ability, and genial personality. He was a great lawyer, and 
his wide learning and high character won for him many posi- 
tions of public trust, all of which he filled with fidelity and honor. 
He was former United States attorney for the southern district 
of Ohio, attorney general for the State of Ohio, and a Member of 
Congress. 

By appointment by his personal friend, President McKinley, 
he wrote an exhaustive treatise and made an exhaustive codifi- 
cation of the Federal Constitution, a work of such value and 
merit that it will always stand as a monument to his legal 
scholarship and ability. 

He was a manly man, a useful citizen, and a Christian gen- 
tleman. I shall ask the Clerk to read in my time an editorial 
Which appeared in the Ohio State Journal, which I adopt as my 
estimate of him and tribute to him: 

DAVID K, WATSON, 


The death of David Kemper Watson takes from our community a 
prominent and respected citizen. He was a man of learning and high 
character and had enjoyed many positions of trust, all of which he 
filed with honor and ability. All who knew him will grieve that he has 
left us and will preserve all their lives a gentle memory of him.. He 
was a great lawyer and wrote an exhaustive treatise on the Federal 
Constitution, which is regarded as an authority in all the courts, and 
which will always stand as a monument te his memory. He was a 
most interesting companion. His views and sentiments were of a high 
order and his influence always for the goed. Long will old friends 
mourn that he has gone from among us. 


I shall close this brief announcement by printing two beautiful 
poems written by Mr. Watson, which show his high moral char- 


immortality : 
JESUS THE LIGHT. 


Into my soul there comes a light, 
Clear, strong, and bright, 

Which breaks the darkness 

Of the night. 

Jesus, Thou art that light, 

To Thee I look, to Thee I come, 
And ask of Thee 

To take me home, 


Be Thou my guiding star, 

When I am lost and wandering far 
From home and friends, 

Be Thou my light, my guiding star. 


LIFT ME, YE GLORIOUS STARS. 


Lift me, ye glorious stars, 

Beside yourselves, 

That I may live and grow and die 
Above the baseness of the world. 
Lift me, ye glorious stars, 

Beside yourselves, 

That I may know my soul 

And feel its ever-widening growth. 
Lift me, ye glorious stars, 

Beside yourselves, 

And tell me where is God, 

For I would know and then obey His word, 


The Coal Shortage and Freight-Car Shortage. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. OSCAR E. BLAND, 
OF INDIANA, 
I@ tHe House or Representatives, 
Wednesday, October 3, 1917. 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House of 
Representatives, in order that we may completely and effectively 
mobilize our enormous industrial strength for this war the ad- 
ministration in charge has been granted full and complete au- 
thority and power to regulate and take charge of practically 
every industrial institution of the Nation. The imperative 
necessity for more ships, more aircraft, more submarines, more 
ammunition, more food, and countless other things, indispensa- 
ble to the success of the war, was early recognized by Con- 
gress and the President and his advisers. 

But, gentlemen, it seems to me that one essential thing, and 
probably the most essential, that should have been done early 
has been sadly neglected in some particulars and grossly mis- 
managed in others. You can not turn the wheels of industry 
and increase the output of our numerous shops, mills, and plants 
without an abundant supply of coal. Without coal the plant 
must shut down, the workmen must seek new fields of employ- 
ment, and the product of the institution can not be turned .out. 

It therefore has been my constant endeavor since coming here 
on the 2d day of April last to urge that such measures be taken 
as would reasonably be calculated to encourage and stimulate 
an increased production of coal. I was prompted in this effort 
not only by the realization of the importance and the absolute 
necessity of coal and coal products in the mobilization of our 
industrial strength but I was impressed by the experience of 
our European allies in this connection. 

In order to increase the production of coal, which we all deem 
se essential, three things are absolutely necessary: First, a 
profit to the operator and miner that will justify investment in 
coal-mining projects which probably in peace times would not 
be profitable, and which price would encourage the development 
and expansion of abandoned workings, as well as new fields—a 
profit that would justify the investment in high-priced machin- 
ery, mine equipment, and good wages. This profit should not be 
threatened unduly with the hazard of confiscation or unreason- 
able charge. Second, there must be a reasonable guaranty that 
there will be sufficient railroad equipment for the transporta- 
tion of the products of the mines. Third, that there must be 2 
sufficient amount of men to work in the coal mines. 

Now, as to the first of these requisites, the price. Scarcity 
and competition, and probably in some instances the element of 
human greed—which I attribute mostly to the middleman— 
brought about during the past summer a high selling price for 
coal. Consumers, notwithstanding its scarcity, demanded 4 


lower price, which, as I will show you, in some instances was 
also prompted by the element of human greed, heediess of the 
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fact that an unwise regulation and reduction of } 
only result in on enormously decreased production, the one 
thing which this Nation can not stand for. The miners’ organi- 
gation demanded higher wages, and they were clearly entitled 
to them. The officials of the miners and operators met in New 
York and a wage scale was agreed upon, which the miners re- 
ceived increased wages. The coal operators realized that the 
unrestricted sale of coal on the market would result in prohibi- 
tive and outrageous prices, and, Mr. Speaker, these splendid and 
patriotic men, realizing the trend of affairs, did a thing that no 
other organization of men in the range of my knowledge ever at- 
tempted to do. They met in Washington City with the Hon. 
Francis Peabody, chairman of the committee on coal production 
of the Council of National Defense, and voluntarily agreed to 
the price of coal, which was an enormous reduction over the 
selling price in the open market at that time, and, in my judg- 
ment, such a price as would have been calculated to have brought 
about, and was bringing about, an enormous increased coal 
production in the United States. A price on bituminous mine- 
run coal and screening of $2.75 per ton was agreed to. Under 
this agreement the little wagon mines by the thousands and tens 
of thousands were opened all over this Republic, which not 
only took care of the local trade, but was contributing millions 
of tons for railroad shipments. Thin veins and small isolated 
tracts, old abandoned fields, and new fields were being quickly 
developed, and, of course, under the speeding-up process, at great 
cost and risk. I traveled from Washington through Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Indiana by automobile during that time, 
and I visited railroad and wagon mines that were busily engaged 
in turning out coal that are shut down to-day, and I saw pros- 
pecting and development going on everywhere. 

Dr. Garfield, a splendid gentleman, but, 


in 


hak 


as far I know, 


Ae 
ald 


| on 


without any special knowledge of the coal question, was by the | 


administration appointed as coal director, or coal dictator, and 
he immediately gave attentive ear to every large consumer who 
demanded cheaper coal. Such men Mr. Insull, the great 
utilities king of Chicago, who uses half a million cars of scereen- 
ings every year, and the Armour plant, of Chicago, who are very 
large consumers, demanded that a lower price be fixed, and Mr. 


as 


Tnsull to-day is buying his screenings at $1.70 per ton instead | 


of $2.75 as a result of the efforts of himself and others who 
worked with him. Without due investigation, without proper 
consideration, without going into detail, without weighing the 
consequences or making proviso or exceptions, and, as I re- 
member it now, without the coal producer being heard, the coal 
dictator arbitrarily fixed a price on coal of $1.70 for screenings 
and $1.90 for mine run. Now, I am not saying that this is not 
a good price for coal when conditions are normal. It is prob- 
ably too high under normal conditions, and there could be no 
complaint if it were not for the fact that the fixing of this 
price has struck the coal industry of this Nation a hard blow 





wrices would less by-products, including gas, wi Sé for more than le 
paid for the coal. Fine u for the coke man, but cer 
tainly hard on the coal producer. T 1 elv refer to this for 
the purpose of convincing you that the present price of coal 
was established without regard to cons que ( nil vithout 
due investigation as to the many ramificatio of this most 
important enterprise. 
As to the second requisite for increased coal production hich 
is that of sufficient transportation facilitic I desi to that 
from the best available figures obtainable in the departments of 
this Government there are only 900,780 coal cars in the United 
States. These cars are used to-day for shipping aut 
sand and gravel, iron, stone, and countless articles of comimerce 
while on the other hand there are 1,041,033 box ea Box rs 
are used to transfer goods both ways. Coal cars ordinary 
travel one way empty. The building of numerous steel ears ha : 
rendered useless thousands of the wooden cars included in the 
above figures, for the reason that they can not safely place a 
light wooden car in a train of heavy steel cars. It is estimate! 


by the best railroad men of the country that it requires 200,000 
freight cars per year—this includes all kinds—to take the place 
of the cars put out of commission. 

The present capacity of the nine car factories in the United 
States, including the railroads, who put out 20,000 cars per year, 
if speeded up to the limit of their capacity could probably build 


Se ol 


a little less than 300,000 cars per year. I have authentic figures 
to the effect that these factories, including the railroads, to-day, 
account of shortage of labor, shortage and high-priced mate- 


rials, and especially on 
money while the Government 
only a little over 135,000 « 
enormous quantities are 
have an enormous shortage 
sands of locomotives are 
I here desire to insert a 
ing Star, dated at Buff: 


account of the difficulty securing 
is in the market, are turning out 
per vear. From this number 
io France and Russia. We also 
of locomotives and several thou 
being furnished to France and Russi 
statement from the Washington Even 
ilo. September 26, by Daniel Wills 


‘ars 


Zome 





chairman of the Council of National Defense, in his address to 
the Grain Dealers’ Association: 

The more engines we send to Russia, the fewer of our 1 | be 
sent to France. Russia wants from 1,000 to 1,500 ol and 
| France wants an equal number, this supply to come from a_ shop 
|} capacity of 5,500 locomotives a year, out of which America’s demand in 
normal times would be 4,000. These engines are vital to 1 use 


| of the allies. 


and done more to decrease the output than any other single act | 


that could have been done. 
fellow with the thin vein or the bad roof or 


coal. No provision was made for the fellow who ran 


No provision was made for the | 
who mined block | 
the | 


vagon mine and hauled coal to the railroad, and it was through | 


the efforts of myself and others interested that a ruling was 
made permitting the wagon-mine fellow to charge for his wagon 
haulings. No one will contend seriously but what the operator 
with a new mine, with favorable conditions, with good equip- 
ment, can and will make a handsome profit at the present figure, 
and will continue to operate, and he will be pointed to as 
the “coal baron” who is made rich under the present fabulous 
figure. But woe to the fellow whose mine was run down, who 
is required to buy new equipment, and who mines under ex- 
pensive conditions. The coal car that not leng ago cost $40 now 
costs $120, and motor, which is absolutely necessary to a large 
production, did cost $2,200 and now costs $5,000, and copper 
wire, steel rails, and all the thousand and one articles of equip- 
ment have so enormously increased in price that the operator, 
unless he is well financed and operates under the most favor- 
able conditions, will not invest in them. He intends to patch 
up his old track, haul his coal with mules, fix up his old cars, 
and try to get along under the present prices and make as large 
profit as he can. Could you expect him to act otherwise? But 
let us look to this side of the question. What condition will his 
mine be in at the end of this war, or during the last part of the 
war if it continues any great length of time? 

As an example of the foolhardiness and irresponsible con- 
duct on the part of those who are responsible for fixing of coal 
prices let me cite you to a Pennsylvania case, where coal from 
the Pittsburgh field is shipped down the Ohio River to Steuben- 
ville and there made into coke. A ton and a half of coal will 
make a ton of coke. Mr. Coke Man, under the present price 
fixed by the coal dictator, gets $6 a ton, and all the count- 


Now, we must take care of 
but I regard it my imperative duty t trong and insist 
that in our r the allies we not cripple industries of 
the United States upon whom the allies, as 
the United States, are dependent. I 
Congress on September 8S: 


the allies No one questions that, 


0 urge 


eare fo 1e do 
well as the people of 
repeat here what I said in 
‘T find no well-aimed attempt on the 


part of those in charge is being made to relieve this astounding 


condition that must eventually seriously handicap our «ability 
to make the most of our opportunities.” The c¢ar-service com- 
mittee, in their near-sighted efforts to relieve the distressed con- 
ditions which hourly grow worse, put into effect a preferential 
shipment order, and I can not condemn them for so do be 
cause it was essential that some shippers be preferred over 
others, and thus the distress was only localized and the relic 
only temporary. But what is the future hope of the prefer 
tial shipping order? Where, from this policy " ) 
come a permanent cure for our distressing condition 

The railroad companies say that they can not and 
supply the enormous demand for freight cars and rollii 
Money is too scaree, and materials and labor are too high. 1 
have in my files a great number of letters from railroad com 
missions, railroad presidents, and other men intimately con- 
nected with the railroad business, in which they in sub- 
stance, that the only remedy for the condition that now exist 
and it must get worse—is for the Government, under the same 


kind of powers granted to it for building ships, to build railros 
cars and sell them to the railread companies on such terms as 


the Interstate Commerce Commission or the proper Governimeit 
officials may determine. ‘The Government can pay the price for 
material, and the Government can secure the labor. 
On September 4 I introduced a bill as follows: 
Be it enacted, cic., That the President of the United Stat 
authorized to expend $100,000,000 out of the sums heretofore o1 re 
after appropriated for ships, or, in his discretion, out of any 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the construct 
quirement of freight cars to be used in the transportation |! | 
road companies of the United States of coal and other prod nid 
commodities pursuant to the provisions of the act entitled “An act to 1 
amend the act to regulate commerce, as amended, and for other put | 
poses,” approved August 10, 1917; and in the execution of th \ } 
thority for the acquirement and constructfon of said cars t I dent | 


rred upon him by law with 
the Interstate Comune 

may desig- 
to exe said power 
the car so acquired or 


toforé cont 


may exercise all the powers her« 
direct 


reference to ships. ‘he President may 


Commission to exercise the power hereby vested in him, o: 
nate such other person or persons as he see 


authority, subject 


s fit reise 


and to his approval; and 
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constructed 1 be used by the railroad companies under such terms 
and for such compeneaticn es may be eres by the President, and, 
as fur as possible, under egreements providing for the purchase of such 
ears by the railroad companies receiving them. ‘The President shall 
cause to be made public, monthly, information as to the number of cars 
acquired and constructed, the names of contractors and the terms of 
contracts, and the disposition of the cars; and ke shall submit a detailed 
report to Congress at its next regular session of each and all operations 
and expenditures pursuant to this act. 

I do not think there is a man on the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee but what has courage and ability, and I 
do not think there is a one of them but what knows that the 
condition I complain of is alarming and is growing steadily 
worse, and I furthermore believe that they must recognize that 
the only relief probable is through the source offered by this bill, 
and yet no move has been made to this hour to bring this bill 
out of committee or any other bill calculated to bring about the 
same result. I have considered the advisability of having the 
Government loan the railroad companies money, but I fear that 
this would only prove a partial success. In our efforts not only 
to win the war but to maintain the prosperity and general wel- 
fare of our country we can not afford to take the chances of not 
having the means of transporting the products of our wonderful 
institutions. Mr. N. L. Amster, of Boston, Mass., of the Rock 
Island Railroad Co., in writing to me in support of the measures 
I introduced, states that on August 23 he wrote to President 
Woodrow Wilson as follows: 


I wish to bring to your attention the serious condition of our rail- 
roads, with respect to their inability to market long-term bonds, which 
is so vitally necessary if they are to operate efficiently and economically, 
and if they are to retain their solvency. 

You are doubtless aware that because of the financial recklessness that 
was brought to light by the Interstate Commerce Commission in their 
investigation of the New Haven; Pere Marquette; Cincinnati, Hamilton 
& Dayton; The Frisco; and Rock Island, that railroad credit received 
a severe shock, which precluded the marketing of long-term bonds. Re- 
cently the Adamson law, the increased cost of fuel and supply, and the 
refusal of the Interstate Commerce Commission to permit railroads ad- 
vancing their rates has still further reduced the salability of railroad 


securities. 

The Government issue of $2,000,000,000 34 tax-exempt bonds and 
the present proposed issue of additional bonds at 4 per cent are 
further reasons why railroads could not find a ready market for their 
bonds. Meanwhile, both Government and public are calling for more 
and better service. You well know that unless railroads can market 
bonds they can neither make the necessary improvements nor meet 
maturing obligations, which may mean bankruptcy for many railroads, 
and would cripple their service to the country. It would also mean 
great hardship to many of our people who have their savings invested 
in railroad securities. It must also affect the stability of our savings 
banks and insurance companies, who own large blocks of railroad bonds, 
and here, too, the greatest sufferers will be those of limited means. 

As president of the above mutual association and as chairman of the 
stockholders’ protective committee of the Rock Island Railway Co. I 
have given the subject matter long and serious consideration, and am 
convinced that the United States Government can and should relieve 
the situation. 

The Government has high and unlimited credit. It is issuing billions 
of dollars of bonds for itself and its allies. Railroads of this country 
are as essential in the conduct of this great war as are our allies. The 
people who have their hard-earned savings invested in railroad securi- 
ties need and are entitled to the aid of this Government. May I 
therefore suggest that in the next issue of liberty bonds that there be 
included $200,000,000 or $300,000,000 for the purpose of loaning to 
railroads on proper and safe securities, subject to the approval of the 
President of the United States and the recommendation of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, the Railroad Valuation Commission, or 
some special commission created for that purpose? Such financial aid 
from the Government at this time would enable the railroads to carry 
out their extension and improvement program, and put them in position 
to render efficient and uninterrupted service, which is imperative in the 
conduct of our war. Such aid will also prevent further shrinkage of 
securities held by our investing public and savings institutions, and 
will tend to free the railroads from the well-known money powers of 
Wall Street, to which you aptly called attention when governor in 1911. 

The Government can do all this without the slightest risk. May I 
hope that this will receive your favorable consideration? I am deeply 
interested in this work, and am anxious to serve our country to the 
fullest extent of my power, and shall be happy to hold myself ready 
at your command to go to Washington or elsewhere to consult with 
anyoue to whom you may refer this communication, 


Lawrence B. Finn, chairman of the Railroad Commission of 
ithe State of Kentucky, writes me as follows: 
Representative BLanp, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 
DEAR Mr. BLAND: In the Traffie World, a periodical published in 
Chicago, Il., bearing date September 8, I note that you have intro- 
duced House bill 5919, appropriationg $100,000,000 to be spent by the 
President for the construction or acquisition of freight cars for the 
purpose of carrying coal and other products. 
I heartily indorse this measure, as it is in conformity with views ex- 
gry by me as chairman of the Kentucky Railroad Commission on 
ay 8, 1917, copy of which opinion I inclose to you, and the suggestion 
in the opinion approving your proposed policy is marked, 
Yours, very truly, 
LAWRENCE B. Finn, Chairman. 
John T. Oliphant, president of the Oliphant-Johnson Coal Co.., 
of Indiana, one of the largest coal shippers and producers of 
the State, in an interview in the Vincennes Capital, September 
8, said: 


It sounds good to me. ‘The making of more cars and patting them 


h the 


on the rails would, indeed, relieve the extreme car shortage wh 
country has faced fer some time, 
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Edward Theobald, of the firm of Anderson & Theobald, one 
of the largest sand and gravel firms in Indiana, in an interview 
in the same paper on the same date, said: 

It is the greatest piece of constructive legislation I know of, and in 
the event 200,000 or 300,000 freight cars, including all kinds, wer 
manufactured the present existing conditions would be relieved, 

W. H. Doble, of the Pneumatic Scale Co., of Norfolk Downs, 
Mass., on September 28, 1917, wrote me as follows: 

: SEPTEMBER 28, 1917, 
Representative BLAND, Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 


_ Dear Str: The writer has noted with interest the following b 
introduced by you: Hlouse bill 5919, appropriating $100,000,000 { 
be spent by the President for the construction or acquisition of freight 


cars to be so used. 

We all realize that through the incfliciency on the part of the raj)- 
roads at the present time it has created a burden upon the gener; 
public, owing to the difficulty in obtaining the necessities of life tra; 

orted by our railroads throughout the country. Never before 
history have the railroads had to deal with conditions as now ex 
in the matter of freight congestion, and although the number of freigc! 
cars now being operated is greatly in excess of former years it 
evident that owing to the present abnormal conditions at least 50 7 
cent more equipment is needed in order to move freight with prom; 
ness and dispatch * * *%,” 
Yours, very truly, 
PNEUMATIC SCALE CorPORATION (LTD.), 
W. H. DosBLe. 

On September 4, H. R. Kurrie, president of the Monor 
reply to my inquiry, wrote as follows: 

* * * ‘It will be a great help to the general situation to hay 
these cars, and with the Government going in the market for 4 p 
cent money, it is pretty hard for the railroads to get sufficient fund 
with which to expand. ‘Then, too, the railroads are deferred 
what in the purchase of new equipment by reason of the high price 
materials, which would not influence the Government so much. 

This might be handled by the Government undertaking to pu:cha 
the equipment bonds put out by the railroads, allowing the railro 
themselves to make the purchase of the equipment and giving the Goy- 
ernment some control over the equipment until the debt is paid off 
This would avoid the creation of an agency which the Governmen 
would have to have if it owned the equipment. While the scheme 
necessarily a large one and would require much more careful consi 
eration than I have beer able to give it, I do believe it would be hei; 
ful not only to the railroads but to the general situation, and I am s: 
the railroads will be glad to use the equipment on any fair basis. It 
is certain to help the Indiana situation to have this number of ney 
cars on the railroads. As it is now, our cars get away from us an 
are used for other purposes than hauling coal, so whether the new car 
find their way to the coal fields or not their presence will certaiu! 
benefit the general situation. 

Samuel Pickens, solicitor for the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chi 
eago & St. Louis Railroad Co., on September 29, wrote me t! 
following letter: 

My Dear Mr. Briann: I have read your speech and your freight 
bill, which I thank you for sending me with your letter of the 27! 
instant. 

I believe that your bill, should it become a law, will afford consi 
erable relief in the present tremendous transportation emergency. Tha! 
relief is needed, every person who has given any consideration to t 
question will surely admit. 

Edward Hungerford, advertising manager of the Wells, Farg 
Co., who recently had an interesting article in the Nation’s 
Business on “ Drafting the box car,” wrote me on October 1, 
from 51 Broadway, New York, as follows: 


Dear Mr. BLAND: I was very much interested in reading your spee 
as delivered in the House on September 8. 1am very much in sympath 
with your stand and your bill. y 

Not only do our railroads need new equipment to meet the va: 
increased burdens that are being placed upon their shoulders but ther 
is a phase of it that only a few of us outside of the transportation ope: 
ating circles only understand. I refer to the rapid deterioration 
the present equipment. It is not a serious problem now, but is aj 
to become so before the winter is advanced. Engine failures are c 
stant and frequent as well as the breaking down of the cars themselv: 

If I were a member of your ee ogee House, I should beg 1 
offer an amendment to H. R. 5919, which would also provide for th 
immediate building of new locomotives—their need is hardly less thar 
that of the cars. And perhaps I should also ask for an approp! 
tion for terminals and warehouses. 5 : 

This is far too big a question for me to discuss fully in a 
er UF, 

Now, as to the third requisite for an increased and permanen 
production of coal, we must have the miner. He is here 
Washington City, through his accredited representatives, de- 
manding more wages. Considering the fact that, on account 
the shortage of cars, the mines average one-half time an 
that living is so enormously high no one will seriously conten 
that the coal miner is not entitled to a larger wage, and if you 
do not make it possible for him to get a better wage, he wi 
leave the mining industry and seek employment in one of t] 

. . . . ad Ind 
occupations that is open for him to-day at a higher wage. Und 
the conscription act there was no exemption made in his case, 
and under the clause of the act authorizing the President for 
the national welfare to exempt classes of men, there has been 
no action taken by the Executive. Our miner boys are beibe 
pulled out of the mines and sent to the trenches. England did 
this with the Welsh miners and was forced to ship them back 
from the front ar@ put them in the mines again so they could 


Sad 


e 
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have coal. In 
from the experience of others. During the consideration of 
the conscription act I introduced an amendment exempting coal 
miners from the draft, but those in charge of the bill had no 
instructions from those higher up to let such an amendment be 
made, and so without hesitation it was overwhelmingly voted 
down. 

I am informed that P. H, Penna, secretary of the Indiana Coal 
Operators, in conversation with Dr. Garfield the other day, said, 
in substance, that a coal famine was sure to overtake us by 
January 1. Dr..Gartield asked him what could be done to pre- 
vent it. Mr. P@ina said that he feared it was too late to pre- 
vent it—too much harm had already been done and that this 
famine was in fact upon us now. 

Now, gentlemen, I have given you the facts as I get them. I 
am not an alarmist, and I do not want to too severely criticize 
anyone connected with the present administration. They have 
a hard task to perform and some of those in charge have been 
selected without any regard to their qualifications. In my 
opinion some of them have been selected largely because of 
political or personal friendships only. They are, no doubt. doing 
the best they can, but we must learn something from our ex- 


periences, and must not permit this intolerable condition of 
freight-car and coal shortage to continue to exist and daily 


grow worse until our matchless industrial strength is paralyzed. 
What I have said is not said in a spirit of narrow party criti- 
cism, because I think that those of you who have watched my 
very brief and uneventful career in Congress know that I 
have to the fullest extent devoted my time and energy to help- 
ing the present administration to try to solve the many per- 
plexing problems that confront them in connection with this 
terrible war, and I am saying what I say here to-day only for 
the purpose of helping to remedy what to my mind is a very 


dangerous situation. 


War Revenue. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 





HON. AARON §S. KREIDER, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


In tur Howse or REPRESENTATIVES. 


Monday, October 1, 1917. 

Mr. KREIDER. Mr. Speaker, 
measure. Although at this time an estimate to determine even 
approximately the amount of revenue it will provide is im- 
possible, there is no doubt that the State I have the honor in 
part te represent in this body will be heavily taxed and that 
it will contribute an amount perhaps larger than that to come 
from any other Commonwealth. In this connection I shall dis- 
cuss briefly the mobilization of the vast resources of Pennsy! 
vania—the work for the war there. 

Six months ago, in recognition of the obvious necessity for 
Nation-wide coordination of State energies and resources 
permit of the most vigorous prosecution of war by the Federal 


I shall vote for the pending 


Government, the committee of public safety for the Common- | 


wealth of Pennsylvania, including more than 300 representative 
civilians, was appointed by the governor. 

The committee began its appointed labors under a plan 
which concentrates activilies into 5 divisions comprising 17 
separate working departments, all under compact, central ex- 
ecutive control, the entire work of rendering effective State aid 
to the Nation’s war effort being financed by a legislative appro- 
priation of $2,000,000. Coincident with the financing of the 
work, supervision of all expenditures was vested in a commis- 
sion composed of the five highest elective officers of the Com- 
monwealth. 

In the brief period which has elapsed since its cretion the 
committee has completed its organization throughout the 67 
counties of the State. County units duplicate, so far as is 


possible in their structure, all of the divisions and departments | 


of the State body, so that complete coordination of effort is 
possible, and has been attained in every line of activity so far 
undertaken. 

Comprising as it does the five major divisions of administra- 
tion, which includes departments of finance, publicity, legisla- 
tion, and allied bodies; relief, including departments of sani- 
tation, medicine, and Red Cross and civic relief; equipment and 
supply, with departments of food supply, materials, plants, and 
motors and motor trucks; service, with departments of civilian 





some particulars we seem to learn very little | 


to | 
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service and labor, military service, naval service, and guards, 
police, and inspection; and division of transportation, with 
partments of railroads, electric railways and motors, and high- 
Ways and waterways, the committee has a working range cover- 
ing practically every field of useful endeavor. 

Being the only body possessing State authority to gacbilize 
and conserve all resources essential to the promotion of the 
war, the committee has obtained the willingly granted right to 
assimilate operations of established organizations and institu- 
tions, and, as necessity demanded, these have been incorporated 
almost wholly or in part into the general work. Activities 
official State departments essential to the efficiency of the com- 
mittee’s program have also been placed at its command, so that 
it stands as the one organization having equipment and capacity 
for carrying out its great work. 

Thus the committee has succeeded in effecting a concentration 
of effort not paralleled at any other time in Pennsylvania’s his 
tory and probably unexcelled by any other State mobilization 
of potential resources. 

The work of the committee of public safety is outlined in the 
following article by Mr. L. W. Strayer, a widely known jouynal 
ist stationed at the National Capital, and published in the Pitts 
burgh Dispatch September 30, 1917: 


de 


: 
of 


Without tumult or shouting but with remarkable results the tre 
mendous energies of Pennsylvania, the greatest industrial Common 
wealth in the Union, are being conserved, mobilized, and developed 


for the promotion of the war. Through a concentration of effort that 
is without parallel in the State’s history, Pennsylvania is preparing 
to place at the disposal of the Government all of its potential resuurces 


that may be required in this country and abroad. In this great and 
vital work is embraced every effort, from the direction of hundreds of 


millions of money and the creation of armies to two 


grow where one grew before. 
Pennsylvania is no slacker State. 


making potatoe: 


The pride of the people awakens 


at the names of Robert Morris, Jay Cooke, and other financiers of the 
Nation’s wars, as it does to a reference to Independence Hall, Betsy 
Ross’s home, Washington’s Crossing, Valley Forge, Gettysburg, the 


three of its cities that sheltered the National Government, and the other 


historic facts that illumine the pages of its lustrous record Now 
the State will give its best in men and money, and give it treely. 
Nobody is prepared to make even a guess as to the huge amount of 
money Pennsylvania wiil pour into the National Treasury under the 
new war-revenue act. The State’s wealth at the beginning of the 
world war was estimated roughly at approximately $16,000,000,000, 


and a suggestion of what ‘t may contribute to the war fund is presented 


by the fact that for the year 1916 it paid in income taxes and from 
other sources of internal reveaue an amount larger than the amount 
of such taxes paid by all of the Southern States and almost as larg 
as that paid by all of the States west of the Mississippi River. The 
Keystone State subscribed for $313,000,000 of the liberty bond issue 
1nd stands ready to subscribe for its entire quota of the coming bond 
issue, whatever the amonnt may be. 
The coordination of Pennsylvania’s energies and resource is be 


directed by the committee of public safety, consisting of more than 300 
representative civilians, appointed by the governor under an act of the 
legislature. The committee has been pronounced by a man who ought 





to know—Herbert C. Hoover—a model of economy and efficiency oon 
after undertaking its work it established in Phiiadelphia and Pit irch 
and in each of the 65 outside counties a local organization, composed 
of manufacturers, mining operators, business men, professional men, 
wage earners, and farmers. The membership of these county unit 
ompose Pennsylvania's civilian army of active workers, a body of more 
than 15,000 men that is being continually augmented Through the 
workers the committee, from its headquarters in Philadelphia and its 
branches throughout the State, in direct communication with ever 
industry, organization, institution, and profession in PennsywWania whos: 
capacities, operations, or personnel in any way can be applied to the 
service of the State or Nation in time of war 

The magnitude of its labors can be judged by the fact that it 1 
indexed data relating to the organization, capacity, and activitte of 
every iron and steel plant that can manufacture a munition of war ¢ 
other material the Government can use for war purpose every vill 
that can turn out khaki or any other article inciuded in the equly 
ment of a soldier or a sallor, every factory that manufacture ipyt! 
that enters into shipbuilding, and every ranch of industry hav 
any relation to the production, conservation, and distribution of food 
products 

Pennsylvania is famou t industries and its mine Its 
agricultural nterest are omparative unl wn beyond it borders, 
It is a State of small farms, the average number of acres to a farm 
being about S84. But the limber ¢ farms exceeds 225,000, nearly 
100.000 more than that of Nebraska, nearly 50,000 more than that of 
Kansas, and three times greater than the number of farms in South 
Dakota. In its labors to increase the food preduction the committ 
deals directly with each these farmer In 1916 Pennsylvania p 
duced about 26,000,000 bushels of wheat. This year the wheat croy 
is expected to exceed 35,000,000 bushels. Yhe corn crop, which la 
year was about 56,000,000 bushels, this year will exceed 75,000,001 
bushels. There will be a proportionate increase in the rye crop, and 
in many counties the potato crop has been more than doubled Whe 
the committee was orgabized the value of the live stock in VDennsy 


vania was estimated at about $179,000,000. By January 1 
mated that it will reach $200,000,000. Remarkable result 
accomplished in the increase of dairy products and poultry 
The committee’s activities also include the establishment 
munity and roadside markets throughout the State; community 
houses where farmers may store potatoes and sther products to J 


it i 


abnormally high prices; the organization of a county motor-ftru ery 
ice, ard an inventory of all pleasure cars, with a registry of the driver 
who may be called upon in an emergency; the establishment of tabe 
bureaus to facilitate employment, deal with the probleins arising from 
the employment of alien labor, and for purposes of mediation and cor 
ciliation ; the organization of the electric railroads as a war a ixiliary 
to the steam roads, and plans for improved transportation facilitles 
including better highways and the utilization of waterways, and the 
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organization of the women of Pennsylvania for active service in the 
conservation and distribution of food supplies. 

A problem that confronted the committee was the extension of its 
work to the large foreign population in the mining and industrial dis- 
tricts. It is said that in one county nearly 30 languages and dialects 
are spoken. Through this element of the population the organization 
has been highly successful. For example, if the Government at Wash- 
ington requests a list of physicians, dentists, or pharmacists willing 
to serve in the war who speak French, Hungarian, Italian, Roumanian, 
Croatian, Russian, or almost any other language, the committee can 
supply such a list, with complete information relative to the equipment 
they possess and the amount of it that can be placed at the disposal 
of the War Department. The committee has the names of thousands 
of these men, who have volunteered to serve the Army when necessary. 

A feature of the work of food conservation is a food-demonstration 
train, which is going through the State, from which experts are demon- 
strating approved methods of conserving foods. One car is devoted to 
the drying and canning of fruits and vegetables in the home. Another 


has a demonstration of bread making with the use of such wheat sub- | 


stitutes as rye and corn flours, potatoes, etc. A third car presents a 
series of graphic illustrations of the significance of food conservation 
and its need as a war measure. This train everywhere has aroused the 
interest of the people. 

The man who is directing the work of the Committee of Public Safety 
is Lewis 8S. Sadler, cf Carlisle, whose title is executive manager. Mr, 
Sadler was selected for this post after a canvass that included the 
directing head of every great corporation end every other man who has 


a record of success in the financial and industrial life of Pennsylvania. | 


The results brought about by the commitice are due to his resource- 
fulness and administrative ability. Mr. Sadler gave up his large busi- 
ness interests in central Pennsylvania, went to the headquarters of the 
committee in the Finance Building, Philadelphia, took off his coat and 
jlunged into ‘he work of the war in Pennsylvania. He has been at 
tis desk from 8 o'clock in the morning until a late hour at night ever 
since. With all of his associates, he is giving his time and labor to the 
Government as a patriotic duty and without compensation. The com- 
mittee pays no salaries and its officials pay their own expenses. 





I also incorporate as part of my remarks an address delivered | 


by Hon. Frank B. McClain, lieutenant governor of Pennsylvania, 
at the Pennsylvania Food Congress, in Philadelphia, September 


29, 1917. As a representative of the State government Lieut. 
Gov. McClain, in cooperation with the Committee of Public 


Safety, has rendered an important service to the Nation in the 
conservation and development of Pennsylvania’s resources. 
Lieut. Gov. McClain said: 


This gathering and the purpose which has brought it about suggests | 


to me that— 


A battleship’s a wonder and an army's mighty grand, 

And warrin’s a profession, cnly heroes understand ; 

There’s somethin’ sort o’thrillin’ in a flag that’s wavin’ high ; 
And it makes you want to holler when the boys go marchin’ by. 
But when the shoutin’s over and fightin’s done, somehow 

We find we're still dependin’ on “ the man behind the plow.” 


I heartily concur 1n the plaudits that are given ‘the boys that wear 
the khaki,” “the man beh‘nd the gun”; 
I repeat, whese helpin’ to fight this war; in fact, he’s the whole con- 
cern's foundation. Therefore— 

Remember when you hear drums and martial trumpets cheer 
That upon some little farm the work is done 

In a simple, hum-drum way, day succeeding toilsome day, 
That supports the man that ““marches with the gun.” 


I am not a farmer myself, but the business of dealer in live stock 
for farmers’ uses, which I have followed for 35 years, has brought me 
into intimate, intelligent contact with farm production, and my observa- 
tion has been that effective work on the farm requires possession of the 
soil instinet, requires a combination of brains and brawn, an expendi- 
ture of intelligent thought, coupled with nonunionized hours of labor 
and ability to withstand backache. 

Everybody has advice to give the farmer. Pick up any newspaper 
and read the suggestion of the “ kid scribblers,” and some gray-haired, 
ones, too, as to how and why the farmer should save the country. Most 
of those who write the stuff, I'll wager, don’t know whether alfalfa 
grows on trees or is dug out of the ground like potatoes. And then 
we have the bankers, and school-teachers, and merchants, and preachers, 
and doctors, and lawyers, a large proportion of whom wouldn't know 
at which end of the plow to hitch the horse, and the “ roof-garden ” 
agriculturists, who wouldn't know a tobacco leaf from a lettuce leaf, 
holding meetings and passing resolutions urging the farmer to “ get 
busy,” produce more, and keep down the cost of living. But, in spite 
of this “ windy wordiness,” the farmer smiles and smiles, keeps on his 
simple, humdrum way, knowing that if his advisers had their way 
or he followed their plan his lot would be bankruptcy and the Nation 
would starve to death. 

The consumer cries out, “ Plant, plant, plant more " and “ Produce big- 
ger crops of everything,” and in the next breath denounces the farmer as 
a robber wher the farmer charges a price for his products that will only 


yield him a fair return for his expenditure of energy and money. The 
tools used in farming cost twice what they did a few years ago. Wages 


on the farm have more than doubled in the past five years, and hard to 
get at that. The boarding of farm help has become an impressive item 
of expense. The call to the colors aggravates the farm-labor situation, 
because there is more glamor to the farm boy in being “the man be- 
hind the gun” than in being “ the man behind the plow.” 

Any scheme for increased production must take in live stock and 
meat making, and those who are crying “ plant everything in wheat and 
corn” 
reduce meat supply and dairy supplies. 
more than enough meat for home use and had a liberal surplus for 
export purposes, but in recent years population has increased rapidly. 
The big western ranges, where meat was made on cheap grass feed, 
have been broken up into small, or comparatively small, farms. The 
selling price of cattle grew lower than the cost of production and the 
big cattle companies “ cashed in” and “ passed out.” We didn’t have 
to wait until the war came to witness the result. More than a year 
before the war began the problem of an increased population and a 
decreased available supply confronted us. Within the last two years 
that condition of affairs has been made more acute by reason of prac- 


but there is another fellow, | 


do not take into account that if you cut down pastures you'l! | 
In years gone by we have had | 
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tically the whole world drawing on the United States for meat, and 4 
still greater acuteness of the meat situation will ensue. A meat famine 
as well as a milk famine will face us if the grain acreage is much i 
creased at the expense of the pastures. 

Even at the present high prices of beef, the highest on record in the 
history of this Nation, stock raising and meat making, particularl, 
beef making, is not a “rose-bordered path to wealth”; is not a busi 
ness enterprise that can be classed among the big dividend payers, an: 
anybody who doubts this statement can “ get into the game” and sa 
isfy himself; ‘the door” is open, 

Equal in importance with the supply of wheat and corn is the mea 
industry ; the raising, the fattening, transportation, and the slaughte: 
ing of meat-making animals is one of the greatest elements of Am 
can enterprise, industry, and economy, and is one of the branches ot 
modern agriculture in which we have taught lessong to the world Tt 
spans the country and crosses the oceans. It comn¥inds the attentio: 
of statesmen and challenges financiers. In volumes of dollars ani 
cents, it represents more than any other single item in American pri 
duction or American commerce. Coupled with wheat and corn, it ji 
the greatest and most important element of American export, and th. 
cattle and hogs and sheep grower and feeder, associated with the slaugh 
terer, finds his occupation the most necessary in the land, with t} 
exception of, but equal to, the wheat producer and the baker. 

Referring particularly to the live-cattle industry, let me call to your 
attention, as a matter of information to some of you, perhaps, that s 
the five great cattle markets of the country, namely, Chicago, Kansa 
City, Omaha, St. Louis, and St. Joseph, the receipts of cattle of 
kinds for the year 1917 were 6,224,000 head, up to and includi: 
Wednesday, September 26. The receipts covering the same period i 
1916 were 5,173,000 head. Thus indicating an increase in cattle 1 
ceipts of 1,051,000 head. The receipts of hogs at the five market 
mentioned, for the period in 1917 to which 1 refer, were 12,720.00. 
head, as compared with 11,128,000 head in 1916, indicating a decreas 
in hogs of 1,418,000 head. The receipts of sheep at the same market 
for the quoted period of 1917 were 6,384,000 head, as compared wit! 
7,266,000 head, a decrease of 882,000 head. The receipts at the fiv: 
markets which I have named are fairly indicative, in fact, absolute! 
indicative, of the live-stock situation in a nation-wide way coverin: 
cattle, hogs, and sheep. 

Therefore, as compared with 1916, we seem to be this year “ long” 
cattle and “short’’ on hogs and sheep; but though the number of head 
of cattle is one-fith in excess of the number marketed up to this tin: 
last year, yet the pounds of beef represented are no more than we ha: 
in 1916, because the average weight of the cattle marketed this yea: 
for beef purpeses, and as well for feeding purposes (stockers and feeder 
we call them in the trade), is 20 per cent less than in 1916, And thi- 
has been brought about by the great demand at home and abroad fo 
American beef, which demand has made necessary the taking of cuatt! 
for beef purposes in less mature condition than in the past. 

On the subject of beef making in Pennsylvania I can speak with som 
first-hand knowledge. As president of the Lancaster Live Stock Ix 
change. and statistician for the same, I keep weekly records of receipts 
of cattle and average weights of cattle at the Union Stock Yards, Lan 


|} caster, which point is the great distributing place for stockers and 


feeders to about 20 counties in eastern, southeastern, and central Pennsy! 
vania. Farmers in eastern Pennsylvania have not taken this summe: 
and fal!, thus far, 70 per cent of the cattle for winter feeding that they 
took in 1916 during the same period. What they may do between this 
and January 1 will depend Jargely upon the price at which the new 
corn crop sells after the same has been husked and housed. 

My opinion is that if corn sells for $1.50 per bushel and upwards 
not more than 80 per cent of the number of head of cattle will b 
wintered this year in eastern Pennsylvania, as compared with the num- 
ber fed in the same territory last winter. With the weights of feeders 
now being taken by farmers, only 80 per cent of what they were last 
year, the result will be about 64 per cent as much beef made in pounds 
as was made in these counties last winter and marketed in March, 
April, May, and June of this year. If corn should sell at $1 pet 
bushel, or thereabouts, the number of cattle fed will equal the number 
fed last winter; but even at that, for the reasons which I have just 
recited, namely, the feeders weighing only 80 pee cent as much as last 
fall, the maximum crop of beef produced in this important and really 
agricultural section of our Commonwealth will be but 80 per cent of the 
amount produced during the winter of 1916-17. 

So far as pork production is concerned, the price of the same fur- 
nishes sufficient incentive to farmers to make all they can, Everybody 
who can afford to buy a shoat is making pork, and no propaganda i4 
necessary to stimulate production in this direction. In so far as mak 
ing mutton is concerned, eastern Pennsylvania farms, in the main, are 
not adapted to the grazing or feeding of sheep. So far as the grazing 
of sheep is concerned, the same can not be profitably done on land cest- 
ing or worth from $150 to $200 per acre. There are parts of Pennsy! 
vania in which sheep raising might be remuneratively engaged in, but 
the difficulty is to get the raw material; and then, again, sheep require 
more attention than any other class of live stock, labor is high, and ou: 
highly-commendable compulsory education system makes it impossibly: 
to enlist children in the réle of shepherds. 

Taken on the whole, meat production—and in the term meat produ 
tion I contemplate beef, mutton, and pork—will, in Pennsylvania, du: 
ing the winter of 1917-18, be less than it was in 1916-17. And i! 
the same condition of affairs prevails in a country-wide way, I expect 
within the next six months to see porterhouse steak and canvasback 
duck with the same price set after them on restaurant menu cards. 

In winning this war bread foods and meat foods, we are told, are as 
essential as guns and bullets. At no time in the history of our Nation 
has any sister Commonwea:th exceeded Pennsylvania in its contribution 
of men and money to uphold our national honor and maintain the dis- 
nity and glory of the Stars and Stripes. The history of Pennsylvania 
in this respect will be repeated in the present crisis, but more than 
that, Pennsylvania will contribute its full quota of the foods necessary 
to feed her home people and then some to help “the man behind the 
gun.” One of Pennsylvania's greatest, if not its greatest asset, in “om 
mon with the Nation, are the men who follow the pastoral art of hus 
bandry ; men who begin their daily task with the first streak of dawn 
and keep at it until the stars speckle the night sky. Our beef crop, 
our pork crop, or corn crop, our wheat crop, our potato crop, in spite 
of the fact that Pennsylvania is known almost exclusively as an indus 
trial State, will be no mean contribution to the demonstration now being 
made that not the hand that wieids the saber, not the hand that pull- 
the trigger, but the hand that feeds the nations is the hand that wil! 
rule the world. 
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Statement of the Mexiean Consul General. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


McLEMORE, 


JEFF: 
TEXAS, 


OT 


HON. 


In THe Hovusrt or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, October 4, 1917. 


Mr. MCLEMORE. Mr. Speaker, the Mexican consul general 
at New York, Mr. Juan T. Burns, has given a statement to the 
Associated Press, which has been freely published throughout 
the country, stating that Mexicans were being illegally drafted 
in Texas for service in the National Army. In reply to the 
stutement of Consul General Burns, I am in receipt of « tele- 
gram from the Webb County Exemption Board, at Laredo, Tex., 
whieh reads as follows: 

This board protests against and brands as a lie this morning's state- 
ment in press of Mexican Consul General Burns, of New York, regarding 
the action of the exemption boards in Texas concerning Mexican citizens, 
We ask you to take vigcrous action against him. 

Mr. Speaker, those who comprise the Webb County Exemption 
Board are high-class men and as good citizens as there are in 
the State, and this answer to the charge of the Mexican consul 
general at New York is direct and to the point, and will be 
accepted as bona fide wherever they are known. 


Belgium—the Gethsemane of Liberty and the 
Freedom. 


Martyr of 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD T. TAYLOR, 
OF COLORADO, 


IN rue Howse or REPRESENTATIVES. 


2 


Tucsday, October 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted 
me to extend my remarks in the Recorp I am herewith insert 


L917. 


et LC LC Cte 


ing a brief address of welcome delivered by Hon. Alva Adams 


om the oceasion of the reception tendered by the city of Pueblo, 
Colo., to the Belgian Commission. 

Gov. Adams has been three times elected governor of Colo 
rado, and our State has been proud of him for 40 years. He 
is the ideal, typical, patriotic western American, and his re- 
marks on that oecasion are, in my judgment, the most appro- 
priate of any of the hundreds of splendid speeches that were 
delivered in honor of the Belgian Commission. 

This eloquent address beautifully expresses the sentiment of 
all civilized humanity. It will become not only an oratorical 
but a historical gem, of whieh both nations will be proud for 
all time; and I am delighted on behalf of the State of Colorado 
to insert it in the Recorp, where it may be appropriately pre- 
served as a tribute coming from the Centennial State: 

VISIT OF THE BELGIAN COMMISSION, JULY 19, 1917. 
At the reeeption given by the city of Pueblo, Colo., to Baron 


| of 


Moneheur, Lieut. Gen. Leclereq, and the Belgian commission, | 


the following address of welcome was delivered by Alva Adams: 

“As partners in the cause of humanity and liberty, Pueblo ex 
tends its love and greeting to our distinguished friends and 
allies. 


“Not since the last visit of Lafayette has America been 
stirred as during the visits of official commissions from Eng- 
land, France, Russia, and Belgium. They are allies in the 


greatest adventure that has ever faced the race. 
greeting to Britain and France, there is a deeper note in our 
welcome to Belgium. We love most those who have suffered 
most. Fate has made Belgium the Gethsemane of liberty, a 
martyr to freedom. In the pathway of the Vandals, she has been 
the vietim of ruthless, brutal conquest. Upon her head a crown 
of thorns—upon her liberties the oppressor’s heel. 

“The German eagle became a vulture when it crossed the 
Rhine. Its talons were sunk deep in the vitals of Belgium. Yet 
frem among the ruins and desolation of her land Belgium arose 
ami faced the best equipped,, the mightiest army of the age. 
It was her valor, sacrifice, and devotion that helped stay the 
satanic invasion. History will record that it was the ranks of 


Belgian heroism that saved Europe, if not the world, from the 
sway of the modern Attila. 


What a colossal debt civilization— 
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owes to 


liberty the devoted land. They held the read to Par 
Fo open the gate there was no bribe they could not have com 
manded. Since 


Christ and Satan stood upon the mountain 

there has been no te mptation so great. Belgium never wavered :‘ 
King Albert held true. Gold could net buy, power could net 
coerce, threats could not frighten, suffering eould net dismay. 
In her own bosom she received the poisoned pears that liberty 
might live As the $00 at Thermopyke, as the 300 under 
Gideon, as the 300 at Lookout Mountain wo) ad | tn 
will little Belgium become immortal and shine fore: 
liberty’s crimson page of valor and sacrifiee. 11 lent 
time that Belginm has been the stage upon whieh ambitie: 
met its Waterloo. 

‘It has often been the battle ground of kings. If has vs 
been heroic Belgium. Sometimes bloody Belgium, oppressed Bel | 
gium, but when this confliet ends it is to be redeemed B i 
gium—free Belgium. As we speak, the new chancellor Be ) 
lin is giving voice to his policy. Will he extend an olive branch 
or will he reaffirm the doctrine of frightfulmess. Whateve 
message, the conscience of the workld can accept no vindicatic 
of Belgium save in the defeat of Germany. When I use the 
term ‘Germany *—I mean the Hohenzollern dynasty—Prussian 
militarism. It is against them America fights, not the German 
people. The political mystery of the age is the loyalty of the 
German race to their kingly house, when freedom can only 
come to them from the wreck and ruin of their auteeratic, des- 
potie, reigning dynasty. Man ean forget much, forgive much, 
but there are degrees of depravity and cruelty that even the 
gods of the nations can neither forget nor forgive. For the wil! 


ful making of orphans—for their abuse—for the murder of the 


weak and innocent, for the ravishment of women, there can 
be no sanctuary. Before the bayonet, helpless men and women 
have been driven into bondage and forced to grind corn for their 
oppressers. Deportation of the noncombatant and the inno 
cent, enforced labor, is slavery in any country and abhorrent 
to liberty everywhere. In the treatment of Belgium a new chap 
ter of infamy has been written in the black book of national dis 
honor. 

“In Armenia, Germany can lay to the Turk the massacres and 


atrocities that make angels weep and civilization faint. Li De 


gium the Kaiser has been the sole Caliban; he hac no partner 
The torch, the sword, and Gynamite of German hate have been 
alone responsible. Upon these awful deeds of blood lust and 


Vandalism: one brand alone can be placed. As Billy Sunday ey 
pressed it, ‘Turn hell upside down and upon its bottom will be 
found the stamp, “ Made in Germany.”’ It is the shame ¢ he 
twentieth century that one of its great empires, this boasted 
ally of the Deity. has made brutality its poliey and frightful! 
ness its favorite weapon. They give well poisoning a standing 
as nun agency of war 

“It was the grief and sorrow of Belgium that smote the rock 


American generosity and compassion in the Red Cross cam 
paigo. It was the ruthless methods of Prussian aggress 
that drew our country into the ranks of the allies. This Repul 
lie, with its ideals, can have no fellowship with the power that 
destroys hospitals and hospital ships and makes the Red Cross 
symbol the target for their guns. Against atrocit 


te 


these eS we 


raise the standard of revolt. As champions of Christianity 
humanity, and democracy we lust pledge our fortun our 
lives. and our sacred honor to overthrow the ambition-mad 
King whose deeds rob Herod of the infamy of nineteen centuric 
and tears from Genghis Khan the title of ‘ The Seourge of God 


“In the three years’ conflict upon land and sea is found 1) 
| proof of every charge the justitication of every reasor ive 
by President Wilson for his declaration of war. We are ney 
elbow to elbow to all the force of justice and freedom In full 
| measure we give men, gold, and food. ‘These inspired by noble 


Sincere as our | 


Go back to your unhappy lane 
the that 


are the trinity of victory. 
waiting brothers 


ideals 


carry to your assura nes mnder ov 
flag you found only friends and allies. America was slow to 
wrath, but now that our hand has been put to the plow we wil! 
not turn back until the furrow is turned and the victory won 
Let it come soon or late, the first question of every ally at fl 
peace conference will be, What of Belgium? Carry | 1 
your heroic King and your splendid people that message tten 
by President Wilson, ‘It is our solemn determination that 
the inevitable day of victory Belgium shall be restored to th 
place she has so richly won among the self-respecting ane re 
spected nations of earth.” That is the pledge of our Chief—that 
faith will be kept. Wherever you have gone vou have seen tl ‘ 
gathering of the clans of liberty. The air vibrat the earth 


trembles with the voice and tread of a million young American 
as they march intocamp. At Camp Gunter, an hour ago, you saw 
the first steps in the making of an army You saw the young 
men coming from farm, shep, and mine 
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“You saw the ununiformed battalion in their first maneu- 
vers and other battalions that were trained and equipped. The 
transition from the duties of peace to the ways of war is rapid. 
Yesterday it was the citizen, to-day the soldier, to-morrow it is 
the hero upon the battle field, where the bugle call of liberty 
leads inen to fight and to die. In the young American there 
is the making of a splendid soldier—the traits that make the 
captain. 





“Fit to stand by Cwesar 
And give direction.” 

“From every section there sweeps toward Atlantic ports the 
units of a mighty army. It is the rising tide of a great people 
who would have atl men free as they themselves are free. It 
is the challenge of the Republic for a free world, for a world 
democratic, 

* xmerson wrote, ‘God is tired of kings.’ The people are also 
weary of carrying dynasties upon their backs, Under the 
Divine impulse the nations of the free are arising in their might. 
No Alexander, no Cesar, no Napoleon shall again aspire to 
world dominion, It is the Armageddon between autocracy and 
liberty. Under the Kaiser only vassals fight. Against him the 
allies of justice, liberty, and humanity. There can be no com- 
promise. Either God or Lucifer are to reign. Justice, not the 
sword, must be made the master of human destiny. In this con- 
test America gives her treasure, she gives her sons that Belgium 
may be vindicated and that liberty may not perish from the 
earth, 





The Militia. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM GORDON, 


OF OHIO, 


In trusc Hovse or Representatives, 


Thursday, October 4, 1917. 


Mr. GORDON, Mr. Speaker, at pages 6836 to 6840 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, September 10, 1917, the address of 
Gharles BE. Hughes delivered at the annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association is printed. In that address Mr. Hughes 
said: ‘The militia, within the meaning of these provisions of 
the Constitution, is distinct from the Army. of the United 
States.” “ Remember always,” said Daniel Webster, “that the 
great principle of the Constitution on that subject is that the 
militia is the militia of the States and not of the General Gov- 
ernment; and thus being the militia of the States there is no 
part of the Constitution worded with greater care and with 
more scrupulous jealousy than that which grants.and limits the 
power of Congress over it.” Mr. Hughes then continues: 

“In order to execute the laws of the Union to suppress insur- 
rection and to repel invasion it would be necessary to employ 
regular troops or to employ the militia; and the power given to 
Congress with respect to the militia was manifestly to make a 
large standing Army unnecessary. But as the service of the 
Organized Militia can only be required by the National Govern- 
ment for the limited purposes specified in the Constitution it 
follows (as Attorney General Wickersham advised President 
Taft) that the Organized Militia as such can not be employed 
for offensive warfare outside the limits of the United States.” 

By his own admission and by citing Daniel Webster and the 
opinions of Attorney General Wickersham, Mr. Hughes effec- 
tually disproves and discredits the very point he attempts to 
establish, to wit: 

“ That by drafting the militia, or any part of it, these men can 
be divested of the protection which the Constitution of the 
United States throws around them by limiting the use which 
the Federal Government may make of the militia to suppressing 
insurrection, repelling invasion, and executing the laws.of the 
United States.” 

The term “ militia” as used in the Constitution of the United 
States includes all able-bodied male citizens capable of bearing 
arms, and these have been further defined by the statutes of 
the United States, enacted since the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion, as all “ male citizens capable of bearing arms between the 
ages of 18 and 45 years.” 

After the War of 1812 with England had been in progress for 
two and a half years an attempt was made in Congress to pass 
n bill authorizing the President to draft by lot from those be- 
tween 18 and 45 years 100,000 men, with whom it was propesed 
to invade Canada, the enemy’s territory. This bill was defeated 


in the House by Daniel Webster upon the precise point that 
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Congress had no such power over the militia as to authorize i: 
to empower the President to draft them into the Regular Army 
and send them out of the country. 

While Roosevelt was President and thought he wanted more 
troops for the Philippines than the Regular Army afforded, he 
induced Congress to pass a law which provided that when the 
Organized Militia or National Guard had been called into the 
Federal service for either of the three purposes specified in the 
Constitution, the President might then send them out of the 
country ; but when this statute was submitted to Attorney Gen 
eral Wickersham, in the opinion which Mr. Hughes cites, it was 
declared by the Attorney General to be beyond the power «0; 
Congress to enlarge its power or that of the President over thi 
militia by legislation, and this attempt to do so was adjudged tv 
be null and void. 

Mr. Hughes, in approving this opinion of Attorney Genera} 
Wickersham, concedes that no member of the National Guard 
now in the Federal service can be sent to France or any othe: 
foreign country unless he volunteers for that service; and i; 
he will read the argument of Daniel Webster, delivered in the 
House of Representatives on December 9, 1814, he will be con 
vinced that the same rule applies to all drafted men; and if li 
will read all of paragraph 12, section 8 of Article I of the Con 
stitution of the United States, the first five words of which | 
quotes, he will observe that the balance of the paragraph read: 
as follows: “ But no appropriation of money to that use sha! 
be for a longer term than two years.” 

This limitation upon the power to raise and support armies 
clearly establishes the intent and purpose of the framers of thy 
Constitution to limit the power to raise and maintain a standing 
army to voluntary enlistment, because if the unlimited power t. 
draft or conscript was intended to be conferred it would hay 
been a useless and puerile thing to limit the use of money fo: 
that purpose. Conscripted armies may be paid, but they air 
not required to be, and if it had been intended to confer tly 
extraordinary power to draft the bodies of citizens and seni 
them out of the country in direct conflict with the limitation 
upon the use of the militia imposed by subsequent paragraph 
of the same section and article, certainly some restriction 061 
limitation would have been imposed to restrain the unlimited 
use of such power. 

The only time in our history that Congress has authorize: 
the President to draft citizens into the military service prior 
to the present emergency was during the Civil War, and tha! 
draft act specifically recited in its title that it was resorted to 
for the purpose of “suppressing insurrection and rebellion,” 
which is one of the express purposes for which the Federa! 
Government is authorized to use the militia. 

Although the above-quoted words are omitted from the pres 
ent draft law, the language of the act was quite generally fol- 
lowed in other particulars, one of the exceptions being that the 
bill as presented by the War Department proposed to emulate 
the example of Napoleon Bonaparte and conscript the bodies o! 
those between 19 and 25 years of age, exempting all others 0: 
mnilitary age. 

In further support of the praposition that under the Consti- 
tution of the United States no troops outside of the Regular 
Army may lawfully be sept out of the country unless and unti! 
they volunteer for foreign service, and that the Regular Arm) 
ymay only be recruited by voluntary enlistment, I append hereto 
a petition to the Congress of the United States by Hanni 
Taylor, late ambassador of the United States to Spain. 


A PETITION TO THE SENATE AND HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF TIL! 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA IN CONGRESS ASSEMBLED. 


[Presented by Hannis Taylor in behalf of himself and as next friend 
of the half million and more of American youths now under milit:,) 
duress, because conscripted under sec. 8, Art. I of the Constitution. 
which provides that ‘‘ the Congress shall have power to provide fo 
calling forth the militia to execute the laws of the Union, suppress 
insurrections, and repel invasions,’ which provision, as construed b 
the Supreme Court, forbids the sending of the militia, so called, 
forth beyond the territorial limits of the United States.] 


AN APPEAL TO THE CONGRESS TO PREVENT THE SENDING Or THE 
SCRIPTED NATIONAL MILITIA TO EUROPEAN BATTLE FIELDS IN 
DEFIANCE OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Your petitiener, Hannis Taylor, a citizen of the United State 
and a resident of the District of Columbia, in behalf of himsel! 
and as the next friend of the half million or more Americal 
youths now under military duress, because conscripted unde: 
section 8, Article I of the Constitution, represents that he here: 
by asserts the constitutional right of petition solemnly guaran: 
teed to him by the first article of amendment to the National 
Constitution, which right, as an attribute of national citizenship. 
entitles him to petition Congress for redress in regard to any 
matter of “ great moment and general concern.” Your petitioner 
avers that no matter of greater moment or more general concern 
was ever presented to the Congress of the United States than that 


CON- 
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involved in the threatened transportation to European battle | 


fields of hundreds of thousands of conscripted American youths. 


| 


First, because no such thing was ever before attempted in our | 


entire history as a Nation. In asserting that fact in his Flag 
Day address of June 14, President Wilson said: “ We are about 
to bid thousands, hundreds of thousands, it may be millions, of 
our men, the young, the strong, the capable men of the Nation, 
to go forth and die beneath it [the flag] on fields of blood far 
away. * * * American armies were never before sent across 
the seas.” . Second, because the Congress, in enacting the legisla- 
tion under which said conscription has taken place, has not only 
not authorized, directly or indirectly, the transportation of such 
couscripted youths “‘ across the seas,” but it has manifested no 
consciousness Whatever that any such unprecedented and fateful 
act would be attempted by any one. Third, because the trans- 
portion of the militia, National or State, beyond our terri- 
torial limits is an act sternly forbidden by the Constitution of 
the United States. 
EXEMPTION AS DEFINED BY THE FEDERAL CONVENTION OF 1787. 

Your petitioner further represents that the Federal Convention 
of 1787, after long and stormy ater. so clearly and positively 
fixed the exemption of the militia, National and State, from mili- 
tary service beyond our territorial limits that it was never ques- 
tioned during the century and a quarter that preceded the year 
1912. In all our wars preceding that date the exemption was 
always frankly recognized not only by jurists but by all writers 
on our military system. In his recent work entitled Our Mili- 
tary History (1916), Gen. Leonard Wood says that we have been 
compelled to fight our wars with volunteers “ because the militia 
was not available for service outside of the United States.” He 
then adds that we had so to conduct the Mexican War, “ where 
the militia could not be used because of the constitutional limi- 
tation upon its employment outside the United States.” See to 
the same effect “ Military Policy of the United States,” by 
Upton (1904), and ** The Military Unpreparedness of the United 
States” (1915), by Huidekoper. Strange indeed it is that at 
this late day any man calling himself a jurist should dare, even 
in a moment of hysterical excitement, to deny the existence of 
an exemption recognized from the beginning of our national life 
not only by all lawyers and statesmen but by the military experts. 

EXEMPTION AFFIRMED BY ATTORNEY GENERAL WICKERSHAM IN 1912, 

Your petitioner further represents that the inconvenience of 
the constitutional exemption in question arising out of the terri- 
torial expansion incident to the Spanish-American War, 
prompted certain persons more ingenious than loyal to the Con- 
stitution to attempt, by the act of January 21, 1903, as amended 
by the act of March 27, 1908, to circumvent and destroy such ex- 
emption by providing that “the militia, so called, shall continue 
to serve during the term so specified, either within or without 
the territory of the United States.” 

By that stupid device such evil-minded persons attempted to 
make Congress confer upon the President the power to rob the 
militia of its constitutional exemption from service abroad, in 
defiance of the elementary principle that the legislative de; art 
ment of the Government can not confer upon the Executive a 
power it is expressly forbidden to exercise itself. When that 
stupid device was submitted by President Taft to Attorney Gen- 
eral Wickersham, a learned lawyer whose mind was then un- 


clouded by prejudice and passion, he trampled upon it in an | 


elaborate official opinion delivered under his oath of office and 
dated February 17, 1912, in which he said: 

The Constitution, which enumerates the exclusive purposes for which 
the militia may be "calle 1 into the service of the United States, affords 
no warrant for the use of the militia by the General Government, ex 
cept to suppress insurrection, repel invasions, or to execute the laws 
of the Union. * * * This has always been the English doctrine, and 
in some instances acts of Parliament have expressly forbidden the us¢ 
of the militia outside of the Kingdom. Our ancestors, who framed and 
adopted our Constitution and early laws, got their ideas of a wilitia, 
its nature, and purposes from this, and must be taken to have intended 
substantially the same military body. * * * If authority is needed 
for the conclusion here reached, the following may suffice: In Ordronaux, 
Constitutional Legislation, page 501, it is said: 

“The Constitution distinctly enumerates the three exclusive pur 
poses for which the militia may be called into the service of the United 
States. These purposes are: First, to execute the laws of the Union; 
second, to suppress insurrection; and, third, to repel invasions. 

These three occasions, representing necessities of a strictly domesti 
character, plainly indicate that the services required of the militia can 
be rendered gouly upon the soil of the United States or of its Terri 
tories, * In the history of this provision of the Constituti n 
there is didatiniass indicating that it was even contemplated that such 
troops should be employed for purposes cf offensive warfare outside the 
limits of the United States, And it is but just to infer that the enu- 
meration of the specific occasions on which alone the militia can be 
called into the service of the General Government was intended as a 
distinct limitation upon their employment.” * 

And in Von Holtz, Constitutional Law, ,page 170, it is said, ‘‘ the 
militia can not be taken out of the country.’ 

It is true that the act of January 21, 1903, as ‘deniaiine by the act of 
March 27, 1908 (35 Stat., 399), provides : 
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2 for any service outside their States unle the territory of 
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‘That whenever the President ills forth the Organized Militia o! 
any State, Territory. or of the District of Colum! 


: - ; 1 to emplo l in 
the service of the United States he may specify in his ll the period 
fer which such service is required, and the militia so ealled shall con 
tinue to serve during the term so specified, either within or without the 
territory of the United States, unless ‘ ! ‘ the 
President.”’ 

But this must be read in view of the constitutiona ver of ‘ 
to call forth the militia only to UDI pre insu ions 
or to execute the laws of the { n Congress no its own en 
actment enlarge the power co nferi ed upen it by the Cor tut and 
if this provision were construed to authorize Cong to use Or 
ganized Militia for any other than the three purp p 1, it ld 

e unconstitutional * * * 


I think that the constitutional provision here considered not 


affords no warrant for the use of the militia by the General Gover 
except to suppress insurrection, repel invasions, or to execute th 
of the Union, but, by its careful enumeration of the three ¢ ’ 
purposes for which the militia may be used, it forbid ich us 
other purpose; and your question is answered in the negative 


Respectfully, 


To the SECRETARY OF WAR 

After citing in that opinion the decisions of the Supreme Court 
of the United States (Houston v. Moore, 5 Wheat., 1, and Mar- 
tin v. Mott, 12 Wheat., 19, 27) as irrevocably settling the ex- 
emption of the militia from service abroad, the Attorney Gen- 
eral exposed, with striking emphasis, the emptiness of the 
stupid contention that, although the Congress is expressly for 
bidden to authorize the sending of the militia, National or State, 
abroad, it may authorize the President to do so. Speaking of 
the act before him which attempted to authorize the President 
to use the militia “ either within or without the territery of the 
United States,” he said: “If this provision were construed to 
authorize Congress to use the Organized Militia for any other 
than the three purposes specified, it would be unconstitutional.” 
Thus, in advance, he put the stamp of nullity upon any clause 
or phrase in the conscription act of May 18, 1917, which may be 
so construed as to express such an unconstitutional purpose 


EXEMPTION AFFIRMED BY PRESIDENT WILSON IN 1916. 


Your petitioner further represents that after the foregoing 


opinion of Attorney General Wickersham had become the lay 
of the Department of Justice, and as such binding in this vital 
matter upon President Wilson, he affirmed it, with great em- 
phasis, in four speeches delivered in January and February, 
1916, when he was called upon to explain why he could do no 
more for the development of the State militia, now euphoniously 
called the National Guard. 

In an address delivered at New York, January 27, 1916, he 
snid: “I believe that it is the duty of Congress to do very much 
more for the National Guard than it has ever done heretofore 

‘T believe that that great arm of our national defense should 
e built up and encouraged to the utmost ; but you know, gentle 
men, that under the Constitution of the United States the Na 
tional Guard is under the direction of more than twoscore 
States: that it is not permitted to the National Government di- 
rectly to have a voice in its development and organization ; and 
that ‘only upon occasions of actual invasion has the President 
of the United States the right to ask those men to leave their 
espective States.” 

In an address delivered at Cleveland, Ohio, January 26. 1916 
he said: “ The President of the United States has not the right 


to call on these men—the National v— except in the case 
of actual invasion, and, therefore, no matter how skillful the 

are, no matter how ready they are they are not the insti ent 

for immediate national use.” 

In an address delivered at Milwaukee J y OL, 1916 
said: “The National Guard, fine as if, not h je to the 
orders of the President of the United State It i hiect to 
the orders of the governors of the several States, and the Cor 


stitution itself says that the President has no right to withdraw 
them from their States even, except in the case of actual 
sion of the soil of the U1 ited Stat s 


In an address delivered at Topeka, Kans., February 2, 1916, 


? 


he said: “ The Constitution of the United States puts them 


National Guard—under the direct command and control of the 


eovernors of the States, not of the President of t] United 
States, and the national authority has no right to call upon 


the Nation is actually invaded.” 

Here we have conclusive documentary evidence of t! fact 
that long before the conscription act of May 18, 1917 
passed President Wilson had complete knowledge of this entire 
subject, as expounded by Attorney General Wickersham Ir 
official opinion of February 17, 1912, how binding on the V’res 
dent as the law of the Department of Justice. No one knows 
quite so well as President Wilson that the sending of our 


National Militia abroad by the Executive will constitute a fla- 
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grantly unconstitutional act, and as such an impeachable high 
crime and misdemeanor, 
NATIONAL MILITIA CREATED BY FEDERAL CONVENTION OF 1787. 

Your petitioner further represents that when the convention 
of 1787 met those who may be called Nationalists, with Wash- 
ington at their head, contending that the State Militia had 
proven to be “inefficient under the Confederation,” demanded 
the creation of a new militia system, entirely apart from the 
State systems, which should be under the exclusive control of 
the new Federal Government. (See Madison papers, p. 730 and 
p. clxxxii, Gilpin ed.) That proposal was so bitterly opposed 
by the State rights faction that a deadlock arose, which was 
broken at last by a compromise arranged by a grand committee 
of the States. (Elliot, v. 445.) The State rights faction was 
told that the ancient systems of State Militia might continue to 
exist, subject to the following limitations now embodied in sec- 
tion 8, Article I: “The Congress shall have power * * * to 
provide for organizing, arming, and disciplining the—State— 
militia and for governing such part of them as may be employed 
in the service of the United States, reserving to the States, re- 
spectively, the appointment of the officers, and the authority of 
training the militia according to the discipline prescribed by Con- 
gress.” In return for that concession the State rights faction 
agreed to the creation of a new National or Federal Militia— 
entirely distinct from the State systems—subject, however, to 
the three severe limitations now embodied in section 8, Article I: 
“The Congress shall have power * * * to provide for calling 
forth the—national—militia to execute the laws of the Union, 
suppress insurrections, and repel invasions.” 

Every student of Eng'tsh constitutional history knows that the 
last limitation, “ and repel invasions,” was simply a transplant- 
ing into the new American Constitution of the exemption of the 
English militia from service abroad, which had been a vital part 
of the English constitution for a thousand years prior to our 
severance from the mother country. In order to make it pos- 
sible to take the English militia over the Channel into France 
during the present war, it became necessary to change the Eng- 
lish Constitution in that respect. 

Mr. Dicey, one of the most eminent modern commentators on 
the English Constitution, said in his edition of 1908: “The 
militia is the constitutional force existing under the law of the 
Jand for the defense of the country. * * * BHmbodiment in- 
deed converts the militia for the time being into a regular 
army, though an army- which can not be required to serve 
abroad.” (Law of the Constitution, pp. 287-288.) And so, 
even if it could be claimed that our National Militia, called forth 
by conscription, constitutes a regular army, it is an army which 
can not be required to serve abroad. 

ONLY TWO CONSCRIPTION LAWS EVER ENACTED BY CONGRESS. 

Your petitioner further represents that it is a notable fact 
that the National Militia as such, as a national force entirely 
distinct from the militia of the States, has only been called forth 
on two occasions and on each by conscription. The first con- 
scription act was approved March 3, 1863; the second, on 
May 18, 1917. As the first was enacted during the Civil War, 
it declares with great emphasis in the preamble that it was 
enacted under section 8, Article I, of the Constitution, which 
provides that “the Congress shall have power to provide for 
calling forth the militia to execute the laws of the Union, sup- 
press insurrections, and repel invasions.” The words of the 
preamble are these: “ Whereas there now exist in the United 
States an insurrection and rebellion against the authority 
thereof, and it is, under the Constitution of the United States, 
the duty of the Government to suppress insurrection and rebel- 
lion, * * * and whereas, for these high purposes a military 
force is indispensable,” etc. After the lapse of half a century 
the National Militia, as such, was called out a second time by 
the act of May 18, 1917, which is simply a reproduction, in 
every material particular, of the original act of March 3, 1863. 
In order to put that vital fact beyond all question your petitioner 
has had the two acts printed in parallel columns in a pamphlet 
inclosed with this petition. 

Here the fact must be kept steadily in view that the conscrip- 
tion act of May 18, 1917, under which the National Militia is 
now being drafted, is not an original measure; as appears upon 
its face it is simply an extension or supplement to carry into 
effect the national defense act of June 3, 1916. By section 57 
of that act the National Militia is thus defined: 


Composition of the militia.—The militia of the United States shall 
consist of all able-bodied male citizens of the United States and all 
other able-bodied males who have or shall have declared their inten- 
tion to become citizens of the United States, who shall be more than 
18 years of age and, occas as hereinafter provided, not more than 45 
years of age, and said militia shall be divided into three classes, the 


National Guard, the Naval Militia, and the Unorganized Militia, 
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The primary and avowed purpose of the conscription act of 
May 18, 1917, is to organize “the Unorganized Militia” of the 
United States by extending its provisions to “all male citizens 
or male persons not alien enemies * * * between the ages 
of 21 and 30 years.” Thus the fact is fixed with mathematical 
certainty that the act of May 18, 1917, was passed in order to 
call out the National Militia, as such, “ to execute the laws of 
the Union, suppress insurrections, and repel invasions,” first. 
because it is really little more than a copy of the first conscrip- 
tion act of March 3, 1863; second, because its avowed purpose 
is to organize the “ Unorganized Militia” of the United States 
by extending its provisions to “ all male citizens or male persons 
not alien enemies * * * between the ages of 21 and 30 
years. Of all the shallow pretences devised with the view 
of confusing this very simple subject the most pitiful is 
that which attempts to deny that the conscription act of May 
18, 1917, was passed under that part of section 8, Article I, 
which authorizes Congress to call out the National Militia to 
“execute the laws of the Union, suppress insurrections, and 
repel invasions.” 


DESPERATE EFFORT TO GIVE RESPECTABILITY TO A RIDICULOUS CONTENT! 


Your petitioner further represents that the history of our 
Constitution, taken as a whole, is made up of a series of efforts 
to evade it whenever its provisions become inconvenient to a 
particular class at a particular moment. 

But never has the struggle to find a loophole been so desperate 
as that involved in the present attempt to invent a pretext for 
denying the immunity of the militia, National and State, from 
service abroad; first, because such immunity was a thousand 
years old before our severance from the mother country took 
place; second, because the language in which it was embedded 
in our Federal Constitution is too plain for cavil or question; 
third, because the immunity was expressly affirmed by the 
Supreme Court of the United States-in 1827; fourth, because, 
after an exhaustive review of the whole subject, it was re- 
affirmed by Attorney General Wickersham in 1912 in an opinion 
accepted by President Taft as final; fifth, because it was again 
solemnly reaffirmed by President Wilson in four speeches de- 
livered in 1916. And yet, as some kind of a pretext is indis- 
pensable to those who are now proposing to send the National 
Militia, conscripted under the act of May 18, 1917, to European 
battle fields, in open defiance of the Constitution, a ridiculous 
claim is being made in certain quarters that such act was really 
passed under that part of section 8, Article I, which authorizes 
Congress “to raise and support [volunteer] armies, but no ap 
propriation of money to that use shall be for a longer term than 
two years” [the English mutiny act by which the volunteer 
army of Great Britain can be dissolved by Parliament]. 

That provision made, as the records of the Federal Convention 
show, for the exclusive purpose of authorizing the raising of 
our Regular or standing Army, through the volunteer system, 
has no more connection with the subject matter before us than 
an extract from the Talmud or Pentateuch. That fact is made 
certain, not only by the records of the convention but by a cen- 
tury and a quarter of congressional legislation affirming tha‘ 
eonstruction. In speaking of the provision in question, Upton 
(Military Policy of the United States, p. 79) says: “Here was 
laid the foundation of the volunteer system, which attained its 
fullest development during our long Civil War. The ‘levies,’ 
known later as ‘ volunteers,’ were authorized under the plenary 
power of Congress to ‘raise and support armies,’ and the power 
of appointing these officers was given the President, to whom 
it obviously belonged, as the ‘levies’ were wholly distinct from 
the militia or State troops.” But far more important is the 
fact that the ranks of the Regular Army, which can only be 
composed of volunteers, can not be filled up by conscription 
When a proposal to swell the ranks of the Regular or Volunteer 
Army in that way was embodied in the conscription act offered 
in Congress in 1814 Daniel Webster so trampled it under foot 
in a masterful speech that it was never afterwards revived in 
any form. No one should for a moment lose sight of the fact 
that the constitutionality of a Federal conscription act can not 
be defended for a moment unless such act is based upon that 
clause of the Constitution which authorizes Congress to call 
forth the National Militia “to execute the laws of the Union, 
suppress insurrections, and repel invasions.” There is but one 
precedent to support conscription in our entire history, and that 
is the conscription act of March 3, 1863, which declares in ex- 
press terms in its preamble that Congress enacted it to suppress 
“an insurrection and rebellion.” Your petitioner, who earnestly 
maintains the constitutionality of the conscription act of May 
18, 1917, sternly protests against a theory which, if sound, 
destroys its constitutionality. 








In order to influence the Federal judiciary and to give some 
sort of respectability or plausibility to a ridiculous contention— 
refuted by the records of the Federal Convention, by a century 
und a quarter of congressional legislation, trampled under foot 
by Daniel Webster in 1814, and repudiated by a great military 
authority like Upton in 1904—ex-Justice Hughes was induced 
to uppear before the American Bar Association, where he pro- 
fessed to believe that the conscription act of May 18, 1917, was 
enacted under that clause of the Constitution which relates ex- 
clusively to the raising of Regular Armies by the volunteer 
system. 
prove by that device that the conscripted National Militia can 
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The sole and practical purpose of his discourse was to | 


} 


be sent to the battle fields of Europe in open defiance of their | 


long-settled constitutional exemption from service abroad. 

Was there ever such a dreadful spectacle? There stood an 
ex-justice of the Supreme Court as the prosecutor of half a 
million of American youths, under military duress and on trial 
for their lives, with no one to defend them. The idea was that 
in that star-chamber proceeding the mere ipse dixit of a great 
legal functionary would deprive our sons of the protection 


guaranteed by a thousand years of English and American con- | 


stitutional law. 
man, 
Justice Marshall. The solemn guaranties of the American Con- 
stitution can not be destroyed in that way. 
Nor florid prose nor honeyed lines of rime 
Can blazon evil deeds or consecrate a crime. 
A CENSORED PRESS DISLOYAL TO TILE PEOPLE, 
Your petitioner further represents that the cruel and remorse- 
Jess conspiracy against the lives of half a million of defenseless 


The undertaking was too great for any one | 
It would have been too great for Lord Bacon or Chief | 
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shock of it will not only impel the people to draw their purse 
Strings—a matter far more important to the allies than the 
presence of unwilling and undisciplined troops—but it will cer 
tainly excite grave popular commotion in our midst the moment 


these young men, unlawfully transported, begin to die far from 
home. 
AN APPEAL TO CONGRESS FOR AFFIRMATIV \ to 

In consideration of the premises and of the fateful cor 
quences sure to result from them your petitioner, with the pre 
foundest humility and respect, represents to the Congress that 
it can no longer close its eyes to the gravest respor 
perhaps, that ever devolved upon The Congress ¢; 
fold its hands and permit half a million of American yout 
to be silently transported over the sea under an une 
tional and void Executive order, upon the theory that the ¢ 
gress knows nothing about it, because it has said absolutel 
nothing on the subject. The Congress ean not thus abdicate , 


its high functions as the representative of the American peopl 
and the guardian of the Republic in this matter of supren 
national concern. The Congress should not permit ou 


seripted National Militia to be forced to seek the protection 
the courts. 
Therefore your petitioner humbly prays: First, that the 


two Houses of Congress appoint a joint committee, to be 


Cot 


| posed of the ablest jurists in Congress, who shall be directed 
to consider and report whether or no—admitting the con 
stitutionality of the conscription act of May 1S, 1917—there 


American youths, which opened with ex-Justice Hughes's prose- | 
cuting speech, is being carried on by a censored and disloyal 


press, that spread it broadcast throughout the land under a 
compact that no one was to be permitted to reply to it. Your 
petitioner says “ compact,’ because when he applied to nearly 
a hundred and fifty American newspapers for leave to expose its 
atrocious fallacies and misrepresentations, without a single ex- 
ception the door was brutally closed in his face. A very dis- 
tinguished editor who refused him the right to be heard in the 


Capital of the Nation said with perfect frankness, ** No matter | 


if he is correct, a resolve has been reached to send the National 
Militia abroad in any event, even in defiance of the Constitu- 
tion!” ‘That is the clean-cut and fateful issue that now con- 
fronts the American Congress and the American people in this 
land, once known as the land of liberty and fair play. Upon its 
solution the life of this Republic depends. 
THE MOST INDEFENSIBLE AND DEADLY ASSAULT 
STITUTION, 

After 40 years of patient study of our constitutional history, 
petitioner solemnly avers that, in his humble judgment, the 
attempt to destory the express and explicit exemption of the 
inilitia, National and State, from service abroad is the most in- 
defensible and deadly assault ever made on the Constitution ; 
indefensible because it has been solemnly aflirmed not only by 
the Supreme Court of the United States but by the Executive 
power, in an opinion now the law of the Department of Justice; 
deadly because if the militia, a body of troops strictly for home 
defense, can be transported to European battle fields in this war, 
it can be so transported in all the European wars that are yet 
to come, 
declaration of the fathers that we must not “ entangle ourselves 
in the broils of Europe,” will be completely overthrown without 


EVER MADE ON THE 


CON 


In that way the Monroe doctrine, based on the solemn 


one word of authorization, either from the American electorate | 


or from the Congress of the United States. If stich a revolution 
can be wrought solely by the fiat of the Executive, without a 


word of authorization, either from the American people or the | 


American Congress, then surely our constitutional democracy, 
based on the threefold division of power, is as an end. 


PETITIONER EARNESTLY IN FAVOR OF VIGOROUS PROSECUTION OF THE War | 
BY ALL CONSTITUTIONAL MEANS. 
As your petitioner earnestly advocated the cimbargo of all 


German ships in our ports before war was declared, and as he | 


is now and has ever been aggressively in favor of the prosecution 
of the war by all constitutional and sane ineans, he implores 
the Congress to suppress, so far as it can, the present riot of 
illegality by which the initial resolve of the American people 
to prosecute the war with all their might is being rapidly under- 
mined. The American people are deeply imbued with what the 
great historian Grote calls “ constitutional morality,’ meaning 
thereby a deep-seated love of liberty under law which refuses 
to submit, under any circumstances, to flagrant breaches of the 
Constitution, such as the unlawful transportation of a half mil- 
lion of the National Militia to European battle fields would 
involve. 

Such a preiect of illegality is too stupendous to be under- 
taken by practical men in a land of liberty under law. The 


| eranted me to extend my 


the 


as 


is any doubt or question whatever of the exemption of 
National Militia conscripted under it from service abroad, 
declared by the Supreme Court of the United States in 1827, 
by Attorney General Wickersham in 1912, and by President 
Wilson in 1916. Your petitioner prays that he be permitted to 
appear before such joint committee in order to demonstrate 
that the opinion recently pronounced by ex-Justice Hughes 
against such exemption is foundationless in every particular. 
Second, that if the Congress shall ascertain that such exemp 
tion is a valid and subsisting constitutional right it will employ 


every part of the constitutional machinery at its command, 
including the power of impeachment, against any. and every 
magistrate who shall dare to violate it. Third, that if the 
Congress shall ascertain that such constitutional exemption 
does not exist, that it will pass a joint resolution expressly 
authorizing the Executive to transport such militia to European 
battle fields, so that the electorate at the next election may be 
able to express their approval or disapproval thereof. l*ourth, 


that said joint committee be directed to ascertain and report 
whether or no there is now or has been a conspiracy existing 
between the leading newspapers of the United States, includ 
ing some owned by foreigners in this country, to the end that 
false and foundationless statements should be circulated 
to the nonexistence of the ancient and undoubted constitutional 
exemption in question, under a compact or agreement that 
one should be permitted to controvert or n to the people 
the falsity of such statements. 
or this your petitioner does ever pray. 
Very respectfully, your obedient 


as 


ho 


exp! I 


servant, 
Ha 





Reducing Soldiers’ Expenses. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HAMPTON MOORE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, i 

In tne Hovse or Representatives, | 
Vonday, October 1, 1917. | 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


remarks in the Recorp I respectfully 
submit for the information of Members of the Hoi others 


use and 


interested in the welfare of our soldiers and sailors now in 
camp awaiting further orders for service the following corre- 
spondence relating to the appeals of certain enlisted men f 
| a reduction of car fare in certain cases: 

AvcustT 20, 1917. 


Hon. Newton D. BAKER, 
Secretary of War, Washington, D. C. \q 
Dear Mr. Secretary: It has been suggested to me that 
of the boys in the various camps could save money in car fare, 
and would to that extent be made happier, if instead of paying 
individual railroad fares a combination rate could be effected 


where they move on their own account in large numbers, as 


Sole | 
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from a cantonment or navy yard to neighboring cities or places 
of amusement. 
I do not Jesire to argue this proposition, but submit it to you 
hoping it may have your best consideration. 
Very truly, yours, 





J. HAMPp?TON Moore. 


Wark DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, September 17, 1917. 
Hon. J. H. Moore, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. Moore: Reference being made to your letter of 
the 25th ultimo, which was acknowledged in letter from this 
office, dated the 28th ultimo (copy inclosed), you are informed 
that, subsequent to the 28th ultimo, replies have been received 
from the principal passenger associations of the United States, 
us follows: 

New England Passenger Association: 

“It is understood the reference is to fares paid by the in- 
dividual man and the tariffs of the carriers in this territory 
will permit the use of a party fare for 10 or more passengers, 
irrespective of their status as citizens or soldiers.” 

Trunk Line Association: 

“Party fares on the basis of 2} cents per mile, applicable for 
10 or more persons traveling together on one ticket, are gener- 
ally in effect between points in trunk-line territory and there- 
fore these fares under the conditions stated will be available for 
soldiers traveling on their own account.” 

Central Passenger Association: 

“The so-called party fares quoted by roads of the Central 
Passenger Association and carriers operating in its territory 
are regularly established through filings with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and provide for a per capita rate of 2} 
cents per mile for 10 or more people traveling together on a 
single ticket; hence as contemplated by the suggestion advanced 
by Member of the Congress, the Hon. Mr. Moore, to the Secre- 
tary of War, these special fares would be available to parties 
of enlisted men or officers traveling on own account, not, how- 
ever, subject to the discount allowed the United States Govern- 
ment on Army transportation requests.” 

Transcontinental Passenger Association, Southern Passenger 
Association, and Western Passenger Association: 

“In reply to your favor of August 28, File 531.1-T-General, 
I beg to say that commutation fares are in effect between prin- 
cipal cities in the West and adjacent suburbs and towns, but 
there are no party fares in effect generally between cantonments 
and neighboring cities and places of amusement. It is my 
understanding, however, that the carriers have individually pro- 
vided for stub trains and other service between cantonment and 
concentration camps and neighboring cities and towns and have 
established reasonable fares in connection therewith. 

“ Tlowever, I am canvassing the situation and shall be pleased 
to give you a definite report thereon later.” 

‘The foregoing indicates that it will be practicable for parties 
of 10 or more to travel between camps and near-by towns, with 
the exception of the territory west of the Mississippi River, in 
which territory there appear to be no party rates in effect at 
the present time. 

Very respectfully, 
(Signed ) NEwWtTon D. BAKER, 
Secretary of War. 





For the Development of Potash. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MOSES 


or 


Y. MINKATD, 
NEBRASKA, 
In tue Hovse or Representatives, 


Thursday, October 4, 1917. 


On the bill (S. 215€) to authorize exploration’ for and disposition of 
potassium. 
Mr. KINE.ATD. Mr. Speaker, the operation of the war re 


sults in our finding out a great deal about ourselves. We dis- 
cover that in some respects we have been asleep to our country’s 
resources, anda industrial conditions, While we are long on 
some chings, we iicw realize we are short on others. 
Dependency always nas a weakening effect, whether it be 
with individuals or nations; self-reliance is strengthening for 
either. Heretofore we have depended principally on Germany 
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for the potash we consume, a mineral essential to our agrici!- 
tural industry in particular, and now of great importance in 
our preparation for war. Germany turns out an abundance of} 
potash, but under present conditions we can no longer buy the 
product of the enemy country. Thus the economic and econ- 
mercial exigency produced by the war situation results in 
great advantage to Germany over the United States. Our p 
ash resources, whatever they may be, are undeveloped, ai 
there is no other country now from which we can buy. 

The purpose of the bill under consideration is to promote the 
development of our potash resources to the end that we supp 
at least our home demand and emancipate ourselves from (e- 
pendency on Germany. It confers authority on the Secretary 
the Interior to grant permits to citizens, associations, and cor- 
porations to prospect for potash on public lands, except the land 
in and near Searles Lake, San Bernardino County, Cal. Th: 
area of land allowed to be prospected by a permittee shall no 
exceed 2,560 acres, which means five sections of land. On proy- 
ing the existence of the mineral in paying quantities the per- 
mittee is granted a patent to not more than one-fourth of the 
area discovered. The other three-fourths may then be leased hy 
the Government. On the other hand, the potash contained in 
Searles Lake, covering about 39,000 acres, and in lands adjacent 
thereto may be mined by the Government itself or leased for a 
royalty of not less than 2 per cent of the gross product and a 
rental, in addition, of 25 cents an acre for the first year, 5) 
cents an acre the third, fourth, and fifth years, and not | 
than $1 an acre a year thereafter, provided these cash | 
ments shall go to reduce the royalty. 

Leases may be granted, also, for the operating of deposits on 
small areas of public lands in Sweetwater County, Wyo., whi: 
lands contain coal also, but the coal is reserved for the United 
States. Each lease granted shall contain the provisions deemed 
necessary for the protection of the United States and the pre- 
vention of monopoly, and for the safeguarding of the public 
v-elfare. The moneys received from royalties shall be added to 
the reclamation fund, but, after the use thereof in constructive 
reclamation work and on return to the fund of any such moneys, 
50 per cent thereof shall be paid by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to the State within which the boundaries of the leased lan«s 
are located, to be expended on public roads or schools. The last 
section of the act directs the Secretary of the Interior to in- 
corporate in every lease a provision reserving to the President 
the right to regulate the price of all minerals extracted and sold 
from the leased premises, such prices to yield fair and reason- 
able returns to the lessees, but to secure to the consumer the 
lowest fair or just price. 

I 4m heartily in favor of the bill and think it should be en- 
acted without unnecessary delay. I am sure that a quotation 
from the Bulletin of Geological Survey- published September 10 
of this year will prove both interesting and instructive to tlie 
Congress and to the public generally. I quote paragraphs from 
pages 78 and 79: 

Potash occurs principally in the rocks and soils of the earth, where 
it is very widely distributed. From 10 to 15 per cent of certain min- 
erals, some of them, such as feldspar, very common, consists of i 
soluble potash. Potash in soluble form constitutes a small percentage 
of the salts in certain waters and brines. It occurs as chloride 
possibly sulphate in ordinary sea water, in smaller proportions in the 
waters of most streams and lakes, and in larger proportions in man 
natural brines. It is also a constituent of most natural salt or salin 
deposits, usually a small percentage, but not uncommonly it forms 
i per cent of the whole. 

The greater part of the potash consumed in this country is used 
as fertilizer. Of the various elements essential to plant growth pot 
sium is one of the few that are likely to become exhausted or detici 
in cultivated soils. Used under proper conditions, it stimulates plont 
growth, and for certain crops a special application of it is now 
garded as almost essential, a fact illustrated by the present agri 
tural demand for it even at abnormally high prices. 

But for the purpose of brevity let me say that the bulletin 
further states that the need of potash in certain manufacturing 
industries is pressing. It is used in the making of liquid son). 
so great an improvement in a sanitary way on cake soap; also 
for laundry soaps and the higher grades of toilet soaps. It is 
used in the manufacture of certain explosives and also exten- 
sively in the making of matches since the passage of the noi- 
poisonous-match act; also in the manufacture of glass, in t: 
ning, dyeing, electroplating, photography, and metallurgy, 2! 
in miscellaneous medicines and chemicals prepared in various 
forms. 

In connection with this effort to develop our potash resources 
we need only remember the remarkable impetus given the ex- 
ploration for tin ore, the opening up of mines, and the manu- 
facture of articles of merchandise by the application of the 
policy of protection as a vindication of the wisdom of this plan 
to encourage and to safeguard the production of potash. Until! 


nt 


l- 


} 


we realized the economic folly of such a course we had been 
satisfied to import our tin, just as we have been satisfied to 
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bring our potash from Germany. AS a result of the beneficent 
policy consistently carried it, our production of tin now not 
nly meets our wants | rds a surplus to augment our bal 


we of trade with othe 
The present prospects for 
eed the promise ol the 
the United States whe 
ent of tin were taken, 
intry have been large in ] 


on 
1 





the dev« opment of potash far ‘ 
development of tin adequate to supply 
n the initial steps toward the develop- 

So far the discoveries of potasl 
roportion to the efforts put 





1in thi 
forth 








this end, and this is very encouraging to the promise of future 
overi¢ { | recently the resources of Nebraska hav 
een regarded as exclusi agricultural and all hope of find 
ge} eral, even coal, | en given up. But now Nebras! 
mes to the front in the production of potash, and in 1916 the 
State contributed e-third of the entire output of the United 
ke seattere tie 1 tre ‘ i Lern pal 
of the State 
Five potash } ts have bee established in Nebras! ‘ 
ocated on the Chicago, Burling & Quincy Railway, bet 
Alliance on the west and Hyannis on the east Phe report of 
the Bureau of Geological Survey are not optimistic as to tl 
smounts Which these Nebrasl lakes will produce, and nat 
rally the committee reporti the bill has adopted the sam 
view, but the extent of the sands, either width or depth, has 
10t been accurately as ertained. Ho. the contidenes 
evinced in the expenditure of money now being made upon the 
manufacturi and refining plant onstitutes a strong earn 


belief that the deposits are considerable enough to bring 


of the 


good returns. I have been reliably formed that the cost of 
each of these plant 3 $125,000. This menus an initial expenc 
ture of more than $600,000 in the five plants, yet the 


mall compared with the production of the plants for one year. 
I here quote f 


al Survey, page 85; 


rom the same bulletin published by the Geol 





The first large production domesti yotash has come from the 
kali lakes of western Nebraska. Potash-rich salts and brin at 
ontained in a number of alkali lakes and ponds which are seattered 


the sand-hill region of tern-central Nebraska, 
Cherry, Sheridan, Box Butte, Morrill, and Garden 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad passes through 
which Is just west of the sand hills. 

These ponds range from than an acre 
although the quantity of water in them vari 


over we especially 
Counties ‘ 


Alliance, 


Che 


miles in size, 
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greatly with 
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The deeper ponds are comparatively fresh, but many of the shallow 
ones are strongly brackish <¢ briny fhe ponds lie in small inclosed 
basins, whose lack of external drainage outlet is supposed to be due to 
the irregular topography formed b hifting sands. Between some of 
them and adjacent basins and yalle there are low divides, so that a 
lig rise of their waters would cause them to overflow, though prot 
ably in many of them ove ow has seldom occurred, as is shown b 
the accumulation of salts. The solul salts are mainly collected ir 
the lowest parts of the basin 

The alkali that is concentrated it ponds was doubtless leache 
from the adjacent soil. t ilysis of the saline residue of 
these deposits shows that y reseml the leachings of wood ashe 
which may have been in ge part the source of much of this alka 
for the adjoining sand hills were once covered with a generous growth 
of grass and brush, and the region has been repeatedly burned ove! 
It is not necessary, however, to assume burning in order to account 
for the release of the potash from the organic matter here, as th 
potash may have been released by ordinary decomposition. The c 


centrated leachings from these sources may have formed the deposit 
but other views as to their or are also held, and, indeed, it see: 


strange that so much potash derived from vegetation she 














ate in water-soluble form o1 in tl part of the country, for n 
onditions at many other places have not produced the same result. 

At the close of 1916 f projects for producing potash from tl 
brines of the western Nebraska lakes were reported to be well unde 
way, all of them along the Burlington Railroad east of Allianc 
fhey are the Potash Products Co., plant at Hoffland; the Herd Alka 
Products Co., plant at Lakeside; the Palmer Alkali Co., plant at Lake 
side; the American Potash Coe., plant at Antioch; the Nebraska Potash 
Works Co., plant at Antioch. Hoffland is 11 miles, Antioch 15 miles 
and Lakeside 24 miles east of Alliance. 


The potash in the so-called alkali from these lakes in 
Nebraska was first exploited by the Potash Products Co. 
Omaha, Nebr. The credit for the investigation and exploita- 
tion of these deposits is undoubtedly due to Messrs. J. H. Show 
and Carl Modisett, who began to study them as early as 1911 
and had made plans to utilize the salts commercially before the 
beginning of the present abnormal demand for potash. It wa 
not, however, until after the middle of 1915 that the company 
actually started commercial operation. At the of 1916 
this company was advertising that 10,000 tons of high-grade 
potash had been shipped from their plant in the preceding 12 
months and that the product had an average content of 28 per 
cent of water-soluble potash and 3 per cent of chlorine. 

Jesse Lake, probably one of the largest of these lakes and 
the one that contained the most alkali, is the source of the 
brine worked by the Potash Products Co. The lake is about 
3 miles north of Hoffland and the brine is pumped directly from 
the lake to the plant at the railroad. There the water is evapo- 


western 


ol 


close 


ated and the salts are dried for shipment without refining. 
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According to of t secretary of the Interior « hi 
ve! bill phosphate roc} present in large and iil pual 
tities in the publie lands of Idaho, Wyoming, Utal 1 Mor 
tana, and exists in Florid: 
Therefore the rye el ca «is vithdrawn from enury 1) t f 
publie lands 2,400 acres, and doubtless will, from time to t 
! tigation may irrant if thdraw more of the p 
for the same reason. 
Government expert timate that Searles Lal i 
made to produce sufl nt potash for the con ption of the 
United States for 50 or 60 yea in dd | deem it u conser { 
guess to make that pi etieally ye |} e enough potas! , 
to supply our wants for a century, coupled th the 7 ‘ 
that in the meanwhile a never-endil ource of if 
ply or a superior substitute will 1 been provided 
} Potash can be manufacture m culp, kelp ls ( 
wood ashes and even ( ool washings and fro te prod 
ucts in ¢ | ‘ doul American niu nder tl i 
centive of necessity and high prices, will devise and diseove 
other means of producing i Our own natural resources bee 
developed and utilized ratl than allowed to lie dormant bile 
we purchase from other countris hat we ourselves should pro 
duce. It is not a sufficient reason that it may be cheaper fo 
time to buy of other countries, because the price of | 


lower. The potash 
shows the unwisdom of our h: 
potash we ne, This ¢ 
wise we have been, economically an 
| derelict in not being duly prepared for the emergency of 

In a large part of the United States, principally in the South ' 
the use of potash is nearly indispensable to the gro 
successful crops. No well-informed person will lose sight of 
fact that it has not been solely the gigantic guns, the submarines, 
the equipment of Germany along military lines that has made 
| the country so formidable in this war, but the highly deve oped 
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stage of its agriculture, which has been one of the potent factors 
in sustaining its position, surrounded as it has been by the 
forces of the allies and cut off from the transportation of food- 
stuffs. 

xcept for Germany's own self-sufficiency in production fam- 
ine must have resulted. It is scientific agriculture, in which 
the utilization of potash for fertilizing has been a factor, that 
has much to do with Germany's power of defense and resistance. 
Our Nation has awakened to the realization of the real mean- 
ing of the food values of the soil, and that on the greatest of 
the arts of peace, the wise tilling of that soil, depends not only 
our national prosperity in time of peace but our national safety 
in time of war. Never before have all the inhabitants of the 
United States faced the possible necessity of intensive farming. 
Never before has it seemed necessary to exact from the 
hbounteous earth so much. So great has been the area of our 
fruitful valleys and our fertile prairies and so abundant the yield 
of our lands that reach from ocean to ocean that we have been 
prodigals. And now, when we behold the needs to which we 
have been blind and seek for potash with which to preserve fer- 
tility, the desert places, where the alkali-frosted soil has killed 
all vegetation, Cisclose its existence. Thus we find whatever 
we need in this .veat country, and we are justified in having an 
abiding faith in our own limitless resources and in the genius of 
our people, ever able to respond to any demand upon them. 
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The Jew in Roumania. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ISAAC SIEGEL, 
OF NEW YORK, 


In rae Hovust or Representatives, 
Monday, October 1, 1917. 


Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Speaker, the condition of the Jew in 
Youmania, which is beyond description, is most fully described 
in the book Jewish Life in Modern Times, by Israel Cohen, and, 
commencing at page 151, he says: 


The plight of the quarter of a million Jews in Roumania is in sev- 
eral respects cven worse than that of their brethren in Russia and 
affords a striking example of the duplicity of a modern State. Settled 
in the country for more than fifteen hundred years—long before the 
advent of the Roman convicts who were introduced by Trajan to popu- 
jate the fertile land of the Dacians—the Jews are treated as outlaws 
and subjected to a mass of harassing and humiliating restrictions de- 
spite the solemn treaty obligation entered into by Roumania in 1878. 
The Berlin treaty, by article 44, made it a prime condition of the inde- 
pendence of Roumania that difference of religious belief should not 
preclude anyone from the enjorment of civil and political rights, ad- 
mission to public offices and honors, or the exercise of various profes- 
sions and industries. In other words, the signatory powers demanded 
the complete civil and political emancipation of the Jews in Roumania. 
Their action was due to the merciless persecution of the Jews, which 
had become a European seandal. The Jews were treated as aliens in- 
capable of naturalization; they were denied all freedom of economic 
activity ; and they were driven from the villages into the towns, where 
they were exposed to riots and massacres, where their homes were 
plundered and their synagogues polluted and demolished. The powers 
therefore wished to secure respect for the elements of humanity in 
return for the sovereign independence which Roumania sought. The 
treaty of Berlin also required the bestowal of civil and political equality 
upon the Jews in Bulgaria, Serbia, and Turkey, an act which these 
countries readily conceded. But the Roumanian Government pro- 
tested that the immediate emancipation of its Jewish subjects would 
be a peril to the State and proposed an alternative to article 44. This 
alternative had such apparent resemblance to the ce¢iginal article that 
the powers in their innocence accepted it, for it declared explicitly : 
* Difference in religious beliefs and confessions docs not constitute in 
toumania an obstacle to the obtainment of civil and political rights, 
nor to the exercise of these rights,’ and it was followed by the re- 
assuring stipulation: “A foreigner. without distinction of religion. and 
whether a subject or not of a foreign Government, can become natur- 
alized under the following conditions.’ The principal conditions were 
that the foreigner should address to the Government an application for 
naturalization and reside for the next 10 years in the country to prove 
he was of service to it, and that naturalization could only be granted 
by law—that is, by act of Parliament—and individually. As the 
principle of civil and religious equality was practically retained in this 
revised article, the powers, after the dispersal of the Berlin congress, 
agreed to accept it in lieu of article 44, on condition that it was made 
part of the constitution. ‘To this Roumania, with a pretense of mag- 
nanimity, submitted. and Lord Salisbury expressed the hope that it 
would bring matters “into exact conformity with the spirit of the 
treaty of Berlin.” Little did the powers dream that their confidence 
would be shamefully abused and that Roumania would cunningly ex- 
tricate itself from its solemn contract. 

To prove that it did not violate the principle of religious equality 
and at the same time to keep its Jewish subjects in bondage the 
Roumanian Government brazenly declared all the Jews in the country 
to be foreigners, whose status could only be improved by the laws 
pertaining to the naturalization of foreigners. In vain was it pointed 
out that the Jews had been settled in the country uninterruptedly for 
more than 15 centuries and had shed their blood in its defense. The 
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seasons a 


Government insisted upon regarding its native Jewish subjects as 
aliens, though they were under the protection of no other state, anid 


more than one statesman boasted of the trick that had been playe: 
upon the diplomatists of Europe. A pretense was made of emanci 
pating the Jews by naturalizing in a body the 883 Jewish soldie: 


who had fought in the war against Turkey, but most of them had nm 
survived to enjoy the honor. After this impressive display of gezjo; 
csity the Government in 1880 naturalized another 57 native Jews. | 
since then a steadily diminishing number has been admitted to 1} 
rights of citizenship, the total within the last 35 years hardly exceediy 
200. Every year the Government submits the names of a list of Jew 
to each chamber, but takes care that only a small proportion shall 
passed by both chambers, whose joint ratification is necessary { 
complete naturalization. But the Jews are not even treated as ord 
nary foreigners, who can invoke the protection of their home gover: 
ment. They are legally described as “ persons under Roumanian p: 
tection,” but this protection has manifested itself in a series 
pressive laws, mostly enacted during the last 30 years, which 
designed to force them to emigrate or to reduce them to starvati: 
Virtually therefore they are outlaws. The only exception consists 
a part of the Jews who lived in the Dobrudja before it was ceded 
Turkey to Roumania after the Russo-Turkish War in compensation 
Roumania’s cession of Bessarabia to Russia. The Jews in the Dobm 
who, before April 11, 1878, were Ottoman subjects, were promised 
rights of Roumanian citizenship by the rescript ratifying the ann 
tion; but these rights were not granted by law until April 9, 1905 
and they were confined only to those Jews who could prove by 
mentary evidence that they had formerly been Ottoman subjects, 

The native Jews in Roumania are not allowed to own land or « 
to till it as hired laborers. They have been expelled from the 1 
districts and driven into the town where most of the avenues ft: 
honest living are closed to them. They are excluded from the 
service and from the medical, legal, and teaching professions. ‘| 
may not form more than a fourth of the workmen or staff in any 
tory applying for the Government benefits, without which indust: 


ot 


Roumania can not flourish, while Jewish factories are wholly de: 
such benefits. ‘Their economic plight is aggravated by their fo: 


idleness one-third of the year, for Jewish shops, factories, and 
shops, apart from observing the Jewish Sabbaths and festivals o1 
days of the year, must also close on Sundays and about a dozen chi 
festivals. Jewish merchants who have to visit a rural district « 
business are placed under police supervision to prevent them {f 
coming into contact with the villagers, who might be enlightene:| 
to the true cause of their permanent distress—absentee landlordism ; 
Government indifference. The road to education is also barred. | 
are excluded from the secondary schools and universities, and « 
those who contrive to be admitted to university examinations 
usually “‘ ploughes”’ by anti-Semitic professors, who show a surpri 
lenience to Christian students. Jewish students of medicine who 
tain their doctorate diplomas at foreign universities are not allow 
to practice in their native country, which is notoriously short 
qualified doctors. Jewish children are not admitted into the pu) 
free schools until accommodation has been found for all Christ 
children, and then only after the payment of exorbitant fees. And 5 
the Government interferes in the management of the private schoo! 
which the Jewish communities must needs establish, frequently « 
approving of the appointment of Jewish teachers and foisting upon th: 
Christian teachers. 

Denied all rights of citizenship, the Jews, with their reduced ear: 
capacity, must nevertheless discharge its duties; they must pay t 
and—and foreigners as they are declared to be—they must sery: 
the Army, although they can not rise to the rank even of a mere « 
poral. But more degrading than all these disabilities is the grues: 
ceremonial of the oath which they are compelled to take when 
gaged in litigation with Christians. This sacramentum more Juda 
which has been in force since 1844, is marked by the fanaticism 
the Middle Ages, to which it owes its origin, and is utterly repulsiv: 
human reason. ‘The Jewish litigant is wrapped in a shroud, pla 
in a coftin, and laid out in the synagogue, where the rabbi, in | 
presence of a mixed congregation of indignant Jews and _ scoffi: 
officials, utters a curse threatening all manner of loathsome disea 
against the living corpse and his descendants should he not speak | 
truth, and the corpse must repeat every word of the malediction 
lose his case This barbarous ceremonial has on several occasio: 
been declared illegal by the supreme court of justice and the court « 
cassation, but it is still enforced by local courts which condemn t! 
Jew who refuses to submit to it. Not until an act of Parliam: 
abolishes it will this abominable stain be removed from Roumani: 
code of persecution. 

The hostility of the Government has a contagious and demoralizi: 
effect upon all classes and sections of the population—judges 
bishops, politicians and professors, students and peasants. A jud 
in a Jassy law court publicly stigmatized the Jews as vagabonds 
a case affecting a respectable Jewish merchant of 30 years’ standi: 
and Bishop Nifon of the Lower Danube, in a_ pastoral screed print: 
in the Bucharest press, accused them of trying to seduce the 
mon people from their ancestral religion. The peasants who 
naturally well disposed toward the Jews, and of whom 74 per cv: 
are illiterate, are impregnated with anti-Semitism by _ the vill 
teachers, who read to them choice extracts from bigoted newspap 
at their evening gatherings. The peasants have frequently protest 
against the banishment of the Jews from the villages, but the Gover) 
ment is merciless, sparing neither reservists nor even the sick, w! 
can be driven from their homes at 24 hours’ notice. Nor does it © 
ter whether the Government is composed of conservatives or liberal- 
for they are both agreed in this policy of oppression and in defyin 
the treaty to which their country owes its independence. The resu 
of this policy, which aims at reducing the Jews to economic ruin, |! 
been a constant migration to lands of liberty, primarily to Engla: 
and America. From 1899 to 1907, according to the Moniteur Officic 
some 55,000 refugees left for the United States alone, The high tid 
in this flow of emigration was reached in 1902, when the Ameri 
Secretary of State, John Hay, fearing that economic troubles might 
arise from the sudden influx, addressed a note to the powers signa 
tory to the treaty of Berlin, urging them to make the Roumanian 0% 
ernment comply with its pledge. The British Government secon: 
the note, but the other powers were restrained by political interests 
from enforcing the lesson of humanity they had yainly tried to ail 
minister a quarter of a century before, and Noumania was thus let! 
unchecked in its career of persecution. The only effect of America = 
well-meant intervention was that the Roumanian Government stoppe: 


W 


m 
co 


issuing passports to Jews so that the complaints about their invadins 
other countries might cease, and hundreds who had already sola up 
their homes and eagerly looked forward to reaching a peaceful haven 
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in a few days were doomed to remain in their cruel fatherland. All 
subsequent attempts to bring moral suasion to bear upon the Goy 
ernment, whether from within or without, have proved equally futile. 
rhe most reeent occasion has been in eonnection with the cession of 
the new Dobrudja by Bulgaria to Roumania as part of the Balkan 


War settlement, a territorial change that naturally aroused the fear | 


that the free Jewish citizens of Silisbria and Baltshik would be re 
duced to the bondage of their fellow Jews in the rest of Roumania. 

The Roumanian minister in London published an assurance in the 
Jewish Chronicle that the Jews who came under Roumanian rule would 
enjoy the same civil and religious equality as before, but the bill for 
the administration of the new Dobrudja, which has been drafted by the 
RKoumanian Government, offers Bulgaria's former subjects only a modi 
fied sort of equality. The new citizens of Roumania will be able to 

quire only a limited amount of land, and only in the annexed ter 
vritery, and they will be deprived of parliamentary representation, 
which they had enjoyed for more than 30 years under Bulgarian rule, 
and likewise of local seif-government. 

The Jews of the new Dobrudja, however, may consider their lot as 
fortunate in comparison with that of their brethren in the older part 
of the Kingdom, for these have no prospect whatsoever of the removal 
of their disabilities. The 15,000 Jewish soldiers who took part in 
Roumania’s bloodless campaign against Bulgaria were promised enfran- 
hisement by ministers of the late Government, but there is no indica- 
ion that this promise will ever be realized, and hence hundreds of dis- 
appointed Jewish reservists, with their families, have left the country 
in disgust. It had, indeed, been hoped that the provisions of the 
treaty of Berlin, which insure the equal rights of religious or national 
minorities, would be. reaffirmed in connection with the recognition of 
the territorial changes consequent upon the Balkan War. But the 
powers, as announced in the House of Commons, are not agreed upon 
the question of reaffirmation, even though this was to be applied only 
to the newly annexed territories; nor could one have expected them to 
agree, for how can Russia read Roumania a lesson in tolerance? 


On June 28, 1917, I addressed a letter to the President, reading 
ns follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 28, 1917. 

My DEAR MR, PRESIDENT: As repeatedly stated by you, we have ei 
tered the present war because ‘‘ we are one of the champions of the 
rights of mankind.” 

Firm in that belief, I feel that now is the proper time, when the 
Roumanian mission is about to reach Washington, to respectfully call 
your attention and earnest consideration to the note sent on August 11, 
1902, by Secretary John Hay (copy of which I inclose), showing the 
eoutinued violation of the Berlin treaty of I878 by Roumania in its 
treatment of the Jews. 

Prolific has Roumania been in its promises to grant them the rights 
guaranteed by the Berlin treaty, but barren has indeed been its per 
formances in that respect. 

As one of our allies, that country now seeks our aid and in the name 
of justice and humanity you have the undoubted right to demand that 
Roumania give to the Jews those equal rights which were supposedly 
assured to them by the Berlin treaty, 

Approximately 300,000 Jews have been deprived of all rights in 
Roumania, with the exception of the payment of taxes and service in 
its armies, both of which are obligatory. . 

You have it within your power to obtain immediate action, and your 
statement te the missicn that you believe that the time has come for 
Roumania to grant those rights now would, I feel, strike a responsive 
cord, 

May I therefore appeal to you to favorably receive this request and 
to successfully strike for mankind, now that the opportunity to do so 
has arrived? 

With kindest regards, 

Very sincerely, yours, 

Hon. Wooprow WIESON, 

White House, Washington, D. C. 


On June 29, 1917, I received the following answer: 


THe WuHitTe Hovss, 
Washington, June 29, 1917. 
My Dear Mr. Simcei: I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your let- 
ter of June 28, and to say that I have called it to the attention of the 
President. He is sincerely obliged to you for it. 
Sincerely, yours, J. TCMULTY, 
Secretary to the President. 


Hon. Isaac SIBGBL, 
House of Representatives. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, August 11, 1902. 


Smr: In the course of an instruction recently sent to the minister 
accredited to the Government of Roumania in regard to the basis of a 
negotiation begun with that Government looking to a convention of 
naturalization between the United States and Roumania, certain con- 
siderations were set forth for the minister’s guidance concerning the 
character of emigration from that country, the causes which constrain 
it, and the consequences so far as they adversely affect the United 
States, 

It has seemed to the President appropriate that these considerations, 
relating as they do to obligations entered into by the signatories of 
the treaty of Berlin, July 13, 1878, should be brought to the attention 
of the governments concerned and commended to their consideration, 
in the hope that, if they are so fortunate as to meet the approval of 
the several powers, such measures as to them may seem wise may be 
taken to persuade the Government of Roumania to reconsider the sub- 
ject of the grievances in question. 

The United States welcomes now, as it has welcomed from the 
foundation of its Government, the voluntary immigration of all aliens 
eoming hither under conditions fitting them to become merged in the 
bedy politic of this land. Our laws provide the means for them to 
hecome incorporated indistinguishably In the mass of citizens and pre- 
seribe their absolute equality with the native born, guaranteeing to 
them equal rights at home and equal protection abread. The condt- 
tions are few, looking to their coming as free agents, so cireumstanced 
physically and morally as to supply the healthful and intelligent mate- 
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rial of free citizenhood. The pauper, the criminal, the contagiously 
or incurably diseased are excluded from th: enefits of immigration 
only when they are likely to become a source of dan 
upon the community. The voluntary character of 


ger or a burden 
{ ; 


ari heir coming is 





essential; hence we shut « nmigration a ted or constrained by 
foreign agencies. 

The purpose of our genero treatment of th ier { to 
benefit us and him alike, rot to afferd t noth te a fiel pon 
which to cast its own objectional ment i vlies t hithe 
voluntarily and prepared to take upon himss he prey n 
due course, the definite obligations of tizenship, retair n 
domestie and international relations, the initial character ‘ 
in the full enjoyment of which it is incumbent upon h \ 
to protect him, 

The foreguing considerations, whilst pert nt to the 
of the purpose and scope of a naturalization treaty, } 

It behooves the State to scrutinize most jeal ly th ‘ 

immigrant from a foreign land, and, if it be obnoxio objection 

to examine the causes which render it so. Should tho auses Originat 
in the act of another sovereign State to the detriment of its neigh 
bors, it is the prerogative of an injured State to point out the nil 
to make remonstrance; for with nations, as with individua the social 
law holds good that the right of cach bounded by the 

neighbor. 

The condition of a large class of the inhabitants of R 
for many years been a source of grave concern to tl Ur 


I refer to the Roumanian Jews, numbering some 400,000. 
while the Danubian principalities labored under oppressive 
which only war and a general action of the European power 
to end, the persecution of the indigenous Jews under Turkish 
forth in 1872 the strong remonstrances of the United States 

The treaty of Berlin was hailed as a cure for the wrong, in view of 
the express provisions of its forty-fourth article, prescribing that “in 
Roumania the difference of religious creeds and confessions shal! not 
be arrayed against any one person as a ground for exclusion or inca 
pacity in matters relating to the enjoyment of civil and political rights, 
admission to public employments, functions, and honors, or the exe 
of the various professions and industries in any locality whatsoever,” 
and stipulating freedom in the exercise of all forms of worship to Rou 
manian dependents and foreigners alike, guaranteeing that all for 
eigners in Roumania shall be treated, without distinetion ef creed, on a 
footing of perfect equality 

With a lapse of time these just prescriptions have heen rendered 
nugatory in great part, as regards the native Jew, by the legislation 











and municipal regulations of Roumania. Starting from the arbitrary 
and controvertible premise that the native Jews of Roumania, domiciled 
there for centuries, are “aliens not subject to foreign protection the 
ability of the Jew to earn even the scanty means of xistenes hat 
suffice for a frugal race has been constricted by degree until : | 
every opportunity to win a livelihoed is denied and until the helptes 
poverty of the Jew has constrained an exodus of such proportions as to 
cause general concern. 

The political disabilities of the Jews in Rouman their ex i 
from the public service and the learned professtons, the limitat of 
their civil rights, and the imposition upon them of exceptional taxes, 
involving, as they do, wrongs repugnant to the moral nse of liberal 
modern peoples, are not so directly in point for my present purpose ; 
the public acts which attack the inherent right of man it bread winner 
in the ways of agriculture and trade The Jews are prohibited from 
owning land or even from cultivating it as common laborers. ‘They 





are debarred from residing in rural districts. Many branches of petty 
trade and manual production are closed to them in the overcrowded 
cities, where they are forced to dwell and engage, against fearful odds, 
in the desperate struggle for existence. Even as ordinary artisans or 
hired laborers they may only find employment in the proportion of one 
“ unprotected alien” to two ‘“ Roumanians” under any one employer 

In short, by the cumulative effect of successive restrictions, the Jews 
of Roumania have become reduced te a state of wretched misery. Shut 
out from nearly every avenue of self-support which is open to the poor 
of other lands, and ground down by poverty, as the natural result of 
their discriminatory treatment, they are rendered incapable of lifting 
themselves from the enforced degradation they endure. Even were 
the fields of education, of civil employment, and of commerce open to 
them as to “ Roumanian citizens” their penury would prevent their 
rising by indtvidual effort. 

Human beings so circumstanced have virtually no alternatives but 
submissive suffering or flight to some land less unfavorable to them. 
Removal under such conditions is not, and ean not be, the healthy 


intelligent emigration of a free and self-rellant being: it must be {n 
most cases the mere transplantation of an artificlally produced diseased 
growth to a new place. Granting that in better and more heathful 
surroundings the morbid conditions will eventually change for good. such 
emigration is necessarily for a time a burden to the community upon 


which the fugitives may be cast. Self-reliance and the knowledge and 
abilty that evolve the power of self-support must he developed and at 
the same time avenues of employment must be opened tn quarters 
where competition ts already keen and opportunities scarce. 

The teachings of history and the experience of our own Nation show 
that the Jews possess in a high degree the mental and moral qualifiea- 
tions of conscientious citizenhood. No class of tmigrants is more wel 
come to our shores when coming equipped in mind and body for entrance 
upen the struggle for bread and tnspired with the high purpose to give 
the best service of heart and brain to the land they adopt of their own 
free wil). But when they come as outcasts, made doubly paupers by 
physical and moral oppression in their native land, and thrown wpon 
the long-suffering generosity of a more favorable community their micra 
tion lacks the essential conditions which make alien !mmigration eith: 
acceptable or beneficial. So well is this appreciated on the Continent 
that, even in the countries where anti-Semitism has no foothold, it 
difficult for these fleeing Jews to obtain any lodgment Arne 
their only goal. 





The United States offers asylum to the oppre l« I t 
its sympathy with them in nowise impairs its just berty ht 
to weigh the acts of the oppressor in the light of their effect pen 


this country and to judge accordingly. 
Putting together the fact now painfully brought hore 
ernment during the past few years that n of nbal 


Roumania are being forced, by artificially advers® d r nut 

quit their native country; that the hospit a im offeres 1 
country is almost the only refuge left to them, that the om ther 
unfitted by the conditions of their exil ts part in tl 
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of this land under circumstances either profitable to themselves or 
beneficial to the community; and that they are not objects of charity 
from the outset and for a long time—the right of remonstrance against 
the acts of the Roumanian Government is clearly established in favor 
of this Government, Whether consciously and of purpose or not, these 
helpless people, burdened and spurned by their native land, are forced 
by the sovereign power of Roumania upon the charity of the United 
States 

This Government can not be a tacit party to such an international 
wrong. It is constrained to protest against the treatment to which 
the Jews of Roumania are subjected, not alone because it has unim- 
peachable ground to remonstrate against the resultant injury to itself, 
but In the name of humanity. The United States may not authorita- 
tively appeal to the stipulations of the treaty of Berlin, to which it 
was not and can not become a signatory, but it does earnestly appeal 
to the principles contained therein, because they are the principles 
of international law and eternal justice, advocating the broad tolera- 
tion which that solemn compact enjoins, and standing ready to lend 
its moral support to the fulfilment thereof by its consignatories, for 
the act of Roumania itself has effectively joined the United States 
to them es an interested party in this regard. 

You will take an catty oceasion to read this instruction 1o the 
minister of foreign affairs, ani should he request it, leave with him a 
copy. 


nr 





I have the honor to be your obedient servant, 


(Signed) Jomn Way. 


These facts tell the story regarding the terrible conditions in 
Roumania, and I sincerely hope that when this world war is 
over that the peace commissioners will take into consideration 
that having entered into the war for the freedom of mankind 
and the freedom of the seas that a treaty will be put into effect 
which will fully effectuate our intentions and maintain the peace 
of the world, and at the same time give real religious, civil, 


and economical liberties to all men everywhere, including Rou- 
mani. 
A War Congress. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. GEORGE B. FRANCIS, 
OF NEW YORK, 


In tre House or Represenrarives. 
Friday, October 5, 1917. 


Mr. FRANCIS. Mr. Speaker, the special session of the Sixty- 
fifth Congress is now about to close. We have finally passed the 
deficiency bill and the much-discussed war-revenue bill. We 
have virtually done all things requested by the President, irre- 
spective of party, for the security of the Nation. We have 
created a war machine to cross the seas and strike at the enemy, 
and have marsbaled the resources of the country to sustain it. 
In six months we have enacted laws which have revolutionized 
our economic and social life. In this task Republicans and 
Democrats have worked harmoniously together in a patriotic 
spirit, and Congress has given to it hours of conscientious 
study. No fairer and more temperate review of what Congress 
has done has come to my attention than that contained in an 
editorial of the New York Evening Post of September 17, 1917, 
which I insert at length: 


A WAR CONGRESS, 


If the House realizes its ambition to clear its docket and adjourn 
by the end of the month, a purpose in which the administration is 
reported heartily to concur, it will leave behind it a record of achieve- 
ment for which it will be difficult to find a parallel in any one session 
of our congressional history, To speak of it as an epoch-making 
session is commonplace. Just one of its acts, the declaration of war 
against Germany, would make it that. What the record shows, how- 
ever, is a mass of legislation, springing out of that momentous first 
step, which for bulk and comprehensiveness, for the great issues in- 
volved and the enormous figures dealt with, for its drastic innovations 
and its effects on the multifarious phases of the national life, stands 
without a rival. The historian of the war Congress of 1917 will 
examine that record in a more dispassionate spirit than those who have 
watched the grinding of the legislative machinery from day to day in 
the face of a tremendous emergency. Free from such daily agitations 
and panics, surer of his perspective, and much more qualified to test 
the expenditure of energy by results, this future chronicler of congres- 
sional activity will render a fairer verdict than one wou!d have thought 
likely a few weeks ago. We say a few weeks ago, because already there 
are signs that public opinion is revising its attitude toward what the 
most impatient ones were used to describe as a ‘“ misrepresentative ” 
Congress. 

A summary, not altogether complete, of the legislation that will have 
been enacted in the seven months that will elapse before adjournment 
of the House bears directly on the charge that Congress paltered and 
delayed while the Nation’s need cried out for action. On April 2 the 
President read his war message to Congress, and on April 6 the joint 
resolution had been passed by both Houses. On April 5 the War De- 
partment’s seleetive-draft bili was introduced in both Houses; it be- 
came {> eu May 18. Nearly a month before that, on April 24, the first 


| 
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bond bill, embodying the provisions for the first liberty loan, became 
law. On May 12 the President signed the Army appropriation Dill, 
On May 15 the bill for increasing the naval and marine forces went to 
the President. By June 13 Congress had passed the war-budget bill. 
Two days later it passed the espionage bill. Among other measures 
that have become law or will become law before adjournment are the 
embargo bill, the priority shipping bill, food legislation, shipping legi 

Jation, the new $11,000,000,000 bond bill, the war-revenue bill, and 
the soldiers’ and sailors’ insurance bill. It is true that in war time we 
can not apply the speed standards of nermal times. In peace every one 
of these measures might have furnished sufficient fuel for an entire 
session. We had a right to expect much greater expedition in time o 
emergency. Nevertheless, there is a middle point between legislative 
delay and the rushing through of vital measures without examination 
and without debate, even in time of war. 


The three measures on which Congress spent much more time th 
an impatient country thought necessary have been the war-revenw 


bill, the espionage bill, and food legislation. In dealing with reve) 
Congress will have given something like six months to legislatio: 
which in the British House of Commons has been enacted in a litt 
more than half the time. Responsibility for this is not entirely with 
Congress, however. Partly the delay was due to the preliminary work 
fh the Treasury Department, though there in turn we must take into 
account the ever-shifting estimates made necessary by the expansion 
of our war program. We have been legislating for revenue for the 
first year of a war, while England has had the experience of three 
years to go by. The long fight over the espionage bill does not count 
against Congress at all, but against the administration, with its un 
wise insistence upon a censorship in which Congress had the country 
behind it. It was the foolish and tedious guerrilla warfare agai) 
the President's food conservation measures that counted most heay 
in the public mind and will so count in the impartial historian’s rr 
view. In its attempt to make the food bill an omnibus for all sorts 0} 
extraneous measures, and especially in the injection of the prohibiti 
issue, which it was apparent from the first was bound to fail, Congr 
was guilty of obstruction. To be sure, there is the argument t! 
little harm was done, inasmuch as Mr. Hoover went serenely ab: 
his business while Congress pinned riders to the food bill and ti 
them off again. That, however, is a plea in extenuation and not 
defense, 

It is not necessary to insist that the proceedings of the last six a: 
a half months in Congress have been characterized by the highest wi 
dom and the deepest conscientiousness in order to refute the counte! 
impression of a sluggish and unpatriotic Congress, which had to 
shamed or prodded toward its duty. The simple fact is that what 
ever the country has thought necessary for the prosecution of the wa 
it has obtained from Congress. Whatever Mr. Wilson asked for—with 
the exception of the censor—he got, with some delay, perhaps, but 
without detriment to the country’s mustering for the war. The angry 
ones who not long ago were accusing Congress of refusing to back up 
our men now training for the trenches in France may be asked to 
specify in what respect the country has suffered. We have created an 
immense Army; we have brought the Navy to a strength in personne! 
exceeding that of Great Britain at the beginning of the war; we hays 
given all the money demanded for men, syns, ships, aeroplanes, anid 
economic mobilization. It used to be a favorite taunt against th 
voluble Congressmen that Germany was deriving aid and comfort fro 
their activities. Germany's present state of mind with regard to ou 
war effort supplies a sufficient answer. 


This is a record of achievement of which any legislature m: 
be proud, and it is to the everlasting credit of the Republica! 
arty that in the hour of the Nation’s peril it rose to the Presi 
dent’s support without a thought of party or politics. In com- 
mon with the Republican membership of the House I have sup- 
ported the program of the administration. I have both spoke! 
and voted for the bills it requested, with the exception of the bil! 
for the censorship, which I opposed. 

While this task was being performed a striking developmen 
was taking place in the United States. There was at the open- 
ing of the session and before the war a respectable and intelli 
gent body of citizens who favored peace. They were by 1 
means insignificant in number. I do not refer to the noisy. 
traitorous few who spoke through a seditious press, but to those 
who loved peace truly, feared war, and thought it possible fui 
ther to avoid it. In the past six months it has been my ob 
servation that these citizens have come wholly around to a fir 
and cordial support of the President. Many causes have 
brought this to pass. First and foremost was the fact that 
they were patriotic Americans, and they were prepared to a 
cept the decision of the country, because they were loyal. Sec 
ond, they have been finally convinced by the crowding revela- 
tions of the criminal deceit of the enemy that it must be de- 
feated, and that its iniquitous international immorality must 
be stamped out if our conceptions of common truth, honesty, 
and fair dealing are to prevail. And, finally, the traitors at 
home who have worked for defeat, dissension, and disaster un 
der the spurious cry of peace have thrown them heart and 
soul into the camp of the patriots. They have indignantly re 
fused to be associated in any cause with such discreditable 
neighbors. The Nation stands to-day solidified in patriotic pu! 
pose and strength, and woe to those who will not believe it. 

With the close of this session the ground is cleared for a fur- 
ther constructive advance. With the coming of the long session 
two months hence, i believe we shall see a steady progress of 
effective legislation which will continue till we bring about 
successful termination of the war. In this the Republican Party 


will maintain, I believe, its fullest loyal cooperation, and slow 
itself worthy of the confidence of those who trust it. 
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War-Revenue Bill—Finanecing the World’s War. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HORATIO 


or 


C. CLAYPOOL, 
OoOniio, 
In rue Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Vonday, October 1, 1917, 
On conference report on the bill (H. R. 4280) to provide revenue to 
defray war expenses, and for other purposes. 
Mr. CLAYPOOL. Mr. Speaker, this bill coming to us as it 


does to-day after having been thoroughly discussed by this House 
some months ago and then having been analyzed by the Senate 
day after day for some weeks surely should be recognized as a 
finished product. Yes; in addition to the effort placed upon it 
by practically the full membership of the Congress as herein 
mentioned, expert conferees from the two Houses have been giv- 
ing it very careful consideration for some days and hand us their 
unanimous report, and are asking our indorsement of their 
labors, 

In my opinion, every process of change the bill has passed 
through since its first inception has improved it. And this is no 
criticism of the bill as it first came from the hands of the Ways 
and Means Committee, for since then unforeseen changes in the 
wufairs of our Government have made more revenue absolutely 
necessary, and I want to compliment those formulating the bill 
in its last stages in looking to the proper sources for the stu- 
pendous amount necessary to finance the war for the next few 
months, 

I mean no flattery to Congress when I say this is the best 
revenue bill passed by any Congress in the last half century. 
Why do I say this? Simply because it is the only revenue bill 
passed in all that period that did not in its last analysis make 
the consumer, who as a class is the poorest able to pay, actu- 
ally and in fact, pay almost the entire expenses of running this 
great Government of ours. This bill is, in its present form, 
ind in fact in all the forms it has taken since it first appeared 
in Congress, an exception to that rule, and those growing rich 
from the misfortunes of a world war (I say misfortune, for 
every war is a misfortune) are called upon by this bill to divide 
their war profits and turn over to the Government a reason- 
able per cent thereof, amounting to about one billion, for the 
purpose of defraying war expenses. Can any one complain at 
this? Certainly not. The war gave them the opportunity to 
make the money; why not divide it in this way? Besides, who 





can make payment so easily as those growing rich out of the | 


war? For, mind you, we are only taking a part of the profits. 
If the great manufacturing companies make no profit we take 
nothing. So it is impossible for this feature of the bill to dis- 
tress them. 

The next great item of revenue raised by this bill is the in- 
come-tax feature. A proper amount for a comfortable living 
for each individual and family is first exempted, against which 
there is no assessment. Beyond that there is a gradual in- 
crease of rate of taxation. What method of taxation could be 
more just. Who can so well afford to pay the expenses of this 
great war, or at least a fair portion thereof, as those with in- 
comes beyond a good living? By this tax on incomes we hope 
and expect to add to the war revenue almost a billion more. 

So, Mr Speaker, it may be readily seen that the greater 
amount of this war revenue must be paid by the wealthy and 
those well to do. The laboring class will be asked to pay only 
u comparatively small per cent. And in this particular this bill 
differs from every other revenue bill passed by Congress in the 
last 50 years. 

But there is one other feature of the bill which appeals to us 
in the strongest terms, and one which, in the earlier discussion 
of this bill bid fair to create a division. Happily that disposi- 
tion has entirely disappeared. I refer to the notion held at 
the beginning by some that practically the whole of the war reve- 
nue should be raised by bond issue, and I wish to say here and 
now, if this bill in its present form has any fault it is that it 
does not presume to collect a large enough proportion of the 
war expense, and still leaves too much to be raised by issuing 
bonds. Many of us hoped to raise about one-half of the neces- 
sary amount by this bill, but that the requirements have re- 


cently grown to such gigantic proportions we can now see the | 


possible danger of embarrassing business and thus interfering 
with future collections. 

The impression I am desirous of making is that we should, as 
nearly as is practical, pay as we go. I am aware that the 


| 
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amount called for forbids our doing so, but let us approach it 
as nearly as can be done with Ssatety, and thus pay our ow! 
expenses and not pass them on to future generations. 

So we are gratified that the present bill and the one passed 
by Congress some months ago provide jointly fer the collection 
of more than $4,000,000,000, a very large proportion of which 
will be collected from the wealthy, who are certainly the best 
able to pay. , 

And yet, Mr. Speaker, it is not a pleasure to collect t] 
immense sum off the American people, or any of tl 
I say we are pleased with the amount provide 


(| for in tl bb 
because it must be collected either by taxation now, or | 
ing bonds to be paid by taxation in the future, and by tl 
who do not owe the debt and had nothing to 
and while we hope future nherit its | 
yet the debt is not theirs. 

And when we found ourselyes compelled to provic bar 


1 x | 
do the 


generations may 


thing like twenty-one billion, we were forced to use both ta 
tion and issue of bonds. And it is easily understood that tl 
greater the amount herein provided for the less will be 
necessary amount of bond issue. There is, perhaps, no feat 


of our present legislation regarding which we differ more thi: 


upon the relative amounts to be raised on the one hand by ti 
revenue bill and on the other hand by bond issue. The one pre 
supposes the payment of the expenses of the present war, 


nearly as is possible and expedient, by the present generation, 


while those favoring a less amount under this bill and a con 
sequent greater amount of bonds to run for a great number of 
years believe in passing the indebtedness on to future genera 
tions. As a reason for so desiring to do this they say we are 
fighting for a principle, and future generations will be the 
recipients of much good resulting from our efforts in the present 
world war. But we who believe in paying as we go as nearly 


as can be practically done, while admitting we are fighting for 
a principle, and truly hope our children and grandchildren will 
inherit a truer democracy because of our investment, of 
men and money, yet we know from observation 
of history that every every generation, in fact. has it 
obligations, which are sufliciently burdensome without 
those of the generation that preceded it. 


age, Ss ow 


Besides, this war is ours, not theirs. We declared i We 
are conscripting our young men and asking th: no question 
as to their willingness to sacrifice life and limb on the Euro- 
pean battle fields. We simply pass a statute saying they must 

| go and they obey. Now, since we do not hesitate to conseript 
these young men and ask them to place upon the altar of their 
|} country all they possess on earth, why should we hesitate for 
a moment to conscript the wealth of this great cou try of oul 
and say to them, as we can say truthfully, but a few montl 
ago many of the wealthy institutions of our land were bombard 
ing Congress with letters and telegrams asking—— some of 
them demanding—that we vote to conscript young men, even o 
| the age of 19 and 20 vears, and many of them are still displeased 
because we refused to include those younger than 21 But 
tening to their entreaties, Congress passed the conseript law, and 
the flower of American young manhood is cheerfully obeying tl 
| order to get ready for the long journey to a land from 
many of them will never return. 

This being true, why should wealth protest aga t heinge co 
scripted, much less should we hesitate to conscript wealtl 
Why should the magazines and metropolitan newspapers that 
shouted the loudest for conscripting the boy 
message nearly every day declaring if they wer reed 
their own postage it means their death sentence’ 

3ut another reason occurs to me Nh lev portion of ft] 
expenses of the present war should be paid as Phess 
young men conscripted and on their way are called on to do 
all the fighting for America Now, when they return—and we 
hope they all will return—they will join in the usual business 
of life and become taxpayers. In all fairness, should the 
young men who have done the fighting and risked their | 
and who are fortunate enough to return, be asked to pay the 
portion of the war expenses besides doing the fighting? T! 
young man who hesitates to start to Europe as a soldier is 
ealled a “slacker” by some of these same individu vho 
make entreaties against being taxed. Of cour t! ) 
shout “slacker” have no intention of going to the ar 1 
selves, nor even sending anyone nearer akin than their w j 
relations; but that does not prevent their attempting to apy. 
patriotic by urging the other fellow to go, and growil Wign 
if the young man is not in a hurry about it Some peo 

| notion of patriotism is appalling when we te | ditt e 
as they apply it to the other fellow and then { iselve 
They use a very different quality of patriot hen applytug 


| 


to the two different individu 
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But, Mr. Speaker, we still have confidence in the American 
people. We believe the young men of to-day are as brave and 
as patriotic as were their fathers of 50 years ago. We believe 
they will acquit themselves in a manner that will reflect new 
military glory on us as a Nation. And, while we believe this 
to be true of our young men, many of whom have already 
answered the call and are now busy training for the final strug- 
and who are so cheerfully making the greatest sacrifice 
possible to be offered by the human race, let us still have confi- 
dence in those who for well-defined reasons can not go to the 
trenches, and who must therefore renew their energies in an 
endeavor to give a proper account of their labors in supporting 
their more fortunate brothers who have passed muster and are 
on their way to fight the battles of our country. 

Mr. Speaker, all classes of men have a duty to perform in 
winning this war, Pardon me, but I must insist that the first 
duty is up to the soldier boy who must fill the ranks. But 
these boys must be fed and clothed. The farmer has a task 
worthy the best men of a great Nation. And we have confidence 
he will faithfully perform the duty assigned to him. The coal 
miner must keep the machines running, that the soldier may be 
clothed, fed, and armed, Up to date he has never failed to 
perform his part. ‘The great corporations and capitalists are 
being called on by this bill with their money to finance the war. 
Let them be as faithful as the young men and the laborers of 
this country, and every doubt of our winning will at once 
disappear. 


gle, 


An International Confederation of the Democracies. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HOLDEN TINKHAM, 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


HON. GEORGE 


OF 
In tHe Houser or Representatives, 
Friday, October 5, 1917. 


Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
remarks in the Recorp I want to submit the following com- 
ments, reviews, and opinions on the proposal for an interna- 
tional confederation of democracies under a constitution, by 
David Lubin, delegate of the United States to the International 
Institute of Agriculture, Rome, Italy: 


AN CONFEDERATION OF THE DEMOCRACIES 


CONSTITUTION, 


INTERNATIONAL UNDER A 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE, 


This document contains an outline of a plan for an “ international 
confederation of the democracies under a constitution.” It is prefaced 
by some comments, reviews, and opinions on the same, received in 
response to a few requests. 

It is issued in the belief that the basis for the reconstruction which 
must obviously follow the conclusion of the war is a problem which 
should be studied and discussed widely at the present time, so that 
public opinion may crystallize on the subject and be prepared to deal 
with it intelligently when the time for action comes. 

It may be that as a result of this publication further comments and 
opinions may come to hand, in which case they may be published, 
perhaps with some further observations to which the comments may 
give rise. The communications should be addressed to David Lubin, 
International Institute of Agriculture, Rome, Italy. 


AND OPINIONS. 


prime minister of Italy.) 
Rome, April 30, 1917. 


I have read your paper published in the Nuova Antologia of Ist 
instant, and I admired the noble aims which you propose and the 
civilized and humanitarian inspiration which has suggested to you this 
proposal for a confederation of the democracies. 

In Italy, which is the home of civil and of international law, and 
which is essentially a democratic country, the ideas which you sect forth 
will certainly awaken an echo of sympathy, and I, for my part, express 
the wish for the realization of all things that may tend to raise 
humanity through the pacific collaboration of the nations, 


{From His Excellency Wang-Kouang-Ky, minister of China to Italy.] 
Romp, April 10, 1917. 

I have received, through Mr. Wang-Tseng-Sze, delegate of our country 
to the International Institute of Agriculture, your article on the founda- 
tion of an international confederation of democracies, and after reading 
it E have noted with very great satisfaction that your idea coincides 
exactly with the conception of the ‘Great Community of Humanity ” 
of our Confucius (551-479 B. C.). ; 

Your appreciation of the fact that China has always been a democracy 
in the making especially deserves my admiration. It 's a fact that, in 
spite of its thousand-year-old monarchy, China has always been a. demo- 
cratic country. The Emperor Jiao (2357 B. C.) had a son, Tangtsou, 
but he transmitted his throne to the citizen Soeung (2255 B. C.) because 
the nation had more confidence in him than in the Emperor’s son. For 


THE COMMENTS, REVIEWS, 
(From His Excellency Paolo Boselli, 


the same reason the Emperor Soeung transmitted the throne to the citi- 
It was only because ! 


Yu (2205 BE. C.) rather than to his own son. 


zen 
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Tchi (2197 B. C.), son of the Emperor Yu, enjoyed the entire confidence 
of the people that he was able to succeed his father on the throne. 

_ Thus the principles regulating the imperial succession allow us to 
judge of the manner in which the country was administered at that 
period, and everything proves the development of democratic ideas in 
ancient China. 

It is true that, according to the ancient maxim, “ sovereign power 
emanates from heaven,” and therefore princes were required to venerateé 
the Divinity and to obey it. Now, in a proclamation addressed by the 
Emperor Tan (1783 B. C.) to his people it i/ said that the sight and 
hearing of the Divinity are those of the people; that is to say, that 
apart from the will of the people there is no divine will. The Divinity 
is therefore considered as the heavenly representative of the people. All 
this is written in the great classic works, demonstrating in a clear and 
simple fashion the development of democratic ideas in China, Other i: 
stances of this are too numerous for me to mention. 

It is precisely because these ideas have taken such deep root in th 
spirit of the Chinese people that the revolution of Wou-Techang (1911) 
a led to the abdication of the Manchu dynasty, while the forma 
tion of a monarchical party (1915) led to the last revolution (1916) rees- 
tablishing and consolidating the Republic. 

You have not been in China, my dear Mr. Lubin, but you judge it s 
well that Iam truly enchanted. I have forwarded your paper to Peking 
to many eminent personages, and I await their replies, reserving to 
myself the pleasure of communicating them to you as soon as they 
come to hand. 

As to the means of realizing your proposal, I shall be happy to do all 
in my power to help you to attain the noble aim you have in view. 


{From His Excellency Baron de Giers, ambassador of Russia to Italy.] 
Rome, 10/23 April, 1917. 


I have read with great interest and profound attention the paper 
which you kindly handed to me and which contains in outline a proposal 
for an international confederation having for its purpose to insure per 
manent peace under the régime of a constitution; and after reading the 
paper I forwarded it to the minister of foreign affairs at Petrograd, a: 
companied by a letter of recommendation. 

As you have expressed the wish to know my opinion on the subject 
you treat of I must tell you that in my opinion no one can deny the 
utility of establishing a state of affairs which would exclude in the 
future the possibility of armed conflicts between the nations. The hoi 
rors of the present war and the calamities which it has unchained 
throughout the world are such that if prior to 1914 only a few choice 
spirits dreamt of an ideal of universal peace, at present the crushing 
majority of the civilized world desires but one thing—to avoid in future 
the possibility of such carnage. 

It is evident that it is not at the present moment that arrangements 
aiming at establishing permanent peace can be made. It was the central 
empires who wished for this war in order to attain their selfish ends; 
the entente powers have gathered together their forces and are now 
beginning to deal the decisive blows which will insure victory in the 
near future. The sole aim that they can pursue at this time is that of 
attaining this victory at all costs and in the shortest time possible. 
When they shall have placed their aggressors in a position in which they 
can no longer harm, the time will be here to proceed to the establish- 
ment of a condition of things apt to render impossible the return of 
unjustifiable aggressions. 

lease accept, my dear Mr. Lubin, the assurance of my sincere sym- 
pathy with the noble ideal of which you are the eloquent apostle. 


{From His Excellency Thomas men Page, American ambassador to 
aly. 
Rome, April 27, 1917. 

I read with great interest the encomiums on your thoughtful essay on 
an “International Confederation of the Democracies under a Consti- 
tution,” especially the paper by the Chinese minister, whose historic 
references make us young countries all feel our swaddling clothes. 

As I told you, the principles which you have set forth as the basis 
of your plan appeal to me greatly. You have a great and—as I venture 
to unite with you in thinking—a fundamental idea in your views of 
assembling the forces of democracy among all the peoples. I look to the 
coordination of these forces and their organization in one direetion to 
aceomplish what you have in mind. 

I am unable to judge so well as to the methods by which you propose 
to put these principles into effective operation. hen details begin, 
begin also divisions. Your high intention, however, is so apparent that 
I feel sure that your plan will give rise to earnest discussion, and out 
of this will doubtless come good, 


[Frou His Excellency Sir Rennell Rodd, British ambassador to Italy.] 
RoME, April 30, 1917. 


I have to thank you for sending me your exposition, :n the Socratic 
method, of a scheme for an international confederation of democracies, 
It is the elaboration of an idea which I believe is gradually, if vaguely, 
forming itself in men’s minds to-day, and you have carried it further by 
submitting a scheme for a constitution of federated democracies. 

The more such a proposal can be ventilated and discussed the better. 
The reception mg =! accorded to President Wilson’s views as to ulti- 
mate sa pguards of future peace indicates that if a practical scheme of 
application can be found it will meet with general favor. 

One of the difficulties which seems to present itself is that any scheme 
for international confederation seems to connate a certain sacrifice of 
national individuality and individual interest, and that in spite of the 
development of communications, of commercial intercourse, and of more 
intimate knowledge of each other among the peoples of the world a 
tendency has been observable in recent ‘en to emphasize rather than 
to weaken the spirit of nationality. A reluctance may therefore be 
anticipated on the part of some national units to renounce any avenue 
of individual development. The democratic spirit seems, however, to be 
the one common ground upon which nations may meet, and it has cer- 
tainly hitherto tended to international sympathies and diminished inter- 
national antagonisms. : 

It seems possible that if the broad lines of common action to prevent 
aggression, patent or latent, could be laid down and accepted, many 
further beneficent developments might follow by a gradual process of 
evolution ard the recognition of the advantageous results of such com- 
mon action, . s ; F 

In any case, the ideal which you have in view is worthy of all mens 
sympathy and serious study. 
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{From His Excellency Sefor Eusebio Leao, minister of Portugal to 
Italy.] 
ROME, April 30, 1917. 
I have read your paper “An International Coafederation,” aiming at 
securing permanent peace under the régime of a constitution. 
I think the principle underlying your proposal very worthy of being 


taken into consideration. It is fully in harmony with the ideas of 


nationality, of justice, of Ltumanity, which, according to the declara 
tions made by so many eminent statesmen, including your President, are 
the aim of those who in this terrible war are struggling against the 
abuse of force. 

I do not wish to take up the time required for all the lengthy consid- 
erations which your proposal deserves, but I wish all the same to assure 
you that it has my entire sympathy and that I shaN bring it to the 
attention of my Government. 

{from Ilis Excellency Luigi Luzzatti, minister of state, former premier 
of Italy.] 
ROME, April 30, 1917, 

You ask for my thought on the serious problem raised in your paper 
“An Interaational Confederation of the Democracies under a Consti- 
tution,” 

The splendid ideais which from Leibnitz to Bernardin de Saint Pierre, 

from Rousseau to Kant seemed in past centuries to be Utopias, and in 
general the programs of universal peace and of the union of all peoples 
which have always until now preceded great wars, begin to-day, through 
this catastrophe of universal conflicts which is desolating the world, to 
uppear possible of realization. 
When, in harmony with the great program formulated for civilization 
and history by the President of the United States, all oppressed people 
shall be liberated, when aggressive military autocracies shall once for 
all be deprived of the power to make the right of might prevail against 
the might of right, then mankind, ameliorated and purified by suffering, 
and taught by the atrocities of the present war, will as a result of the 
spirit of good arising out of evil, and in its own best interests, turn its 
thoughts to the need of union. 

The method of treaties for peace and of international understandings 
has proven itself ineffectual. It is necessary that for recognized ecssen- 
tials there Le a world parliament and a world government. 

The nations allied in the great cause of civilization are already striv- 
ing toward this end. The first attempts have been made by their par- 
liaments at electing representatives to come to mutual understandings 
of fundamental matters. Delegates of the French and British Parlia- 
ments (both of the lower and the upper house) have already met, and 
recently the delegates of the French and Italian Parliaments gathered 
in Rome. Now the representatives of the three great nations, France, 
England, and Italy, are about to meet in Paris, and these gatherings are 
already known as the “ Interallied Parliament.’” The Russian Duma 
has promised its adherence, and undoubtedly in the near future, at a 
great meeting to be held in Paris or London or Rome, a deputation of 
the House and Senate of the United States will also be invited to 
attend. 

Thus gradually, after the conclusion of a victorious peace, the States 
which have fought for the liberation of oppressed nationalities will 
agrec to prepare the constitutional statute for mankind, freed from all 
forms of political and religious despotism. 

While the autonomy and sovereignty of the several States will be 
respected they will spontancously delegate to a common parliament and 
to 2 common executive those supreme questions which affect the peace 
and happiness of the whole human family. 

Thus will be realized the dream of Joseph Mazzini, the great prophet 
of oppressed peoples. His austere soul from the heaven where it dwells 
will rejoice at the realization of his great conception. 

You who have laid the foundations for the international parliament 
of agriculture are worthy to agitate this great problem of an interna- 
tional political constitution. 








[From His Excellency Lucas Ayarragaray, minister of Argentina to 
Italy.] 
toME, May 1, 19% 
I have read with interest the basis which you lay down in your pro 
posal for the organization of an ‘international confederation ”’ for the 


maintenance of permanent peace between the nations under the régime | 


of a world constitution. 

As you wish to know my opinion on the same, I will set forth my 
personal views. Placing myself on this footing, I take pleasure in 
discussing with you, in whom I recognize a man of tenacious opinions 
and altruistic mind, as befits an apostle of a humanitarian doctrine, 
with certain ideological views, of which with indomitable will you 
have made yourself the exponent before representative personages in 
Europe and in America, 

Perhaps, amidst the terrible misfortunes and piratical depredations 
unchained by this the greatest war in history, you may at first sight 
seem rash when you come forward with a proposal for insuring perma 
nent peace and when you suggest that there be organized for this pur- 
pose in an international confederation and under the egis of a per- 
manent constitution those legal arbitraments which would make it 
possible in future to solve without an appeal to arms the clash of 
interests and opinions which may arise between nations. But, then, 
is your proposal really in fundamental discord with the natural dis 
position of man, and more especially with | ap meer conditions? Will 
not antagonisms and concrete grounds of dissent continue to exist 
between the nations which in the present state of civilization can find 
no other solution than that of war? 

It seems to me that never before have aspirations and tendencies 
germinated so yigorously in all countries and all social spheres of this 
old continent as those which are now impelling the peoples as a whole 
to devise modes of procedure, forms of organization, and juridical 
and social instruments which will make it possible for mankind at 
the close of the present titanic struggle to suppress, or at least to 
lessen, the danger of the tragic repetition of armed conflicts. 

A similar desire, under similar circumstances, has in times past found 
expression in the classic ideologies which in all ages have inspired 
doctrinaire minds. Now, however, an essential difference may be 
noted. The present desire for an enduring peace is not only felt by 
schools of jurists, politicians, and reformers; the significant fact is 
that it is now stirring to their depths the European masses, resolutely 
determined to kill war once and for all. 

From this point of view it may be said that you, Mr. Lubin. are 
condensing into primary form the aspirations and general tendency 
of the peoples of this continent. 
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This war is the final bankruptey of war. The utilitarians of vio- 
lence, the promoters of brutality in international relations, those who 
believe that the decline of one nation and the rise of another can not 
work itself out through peaceful competition, but that recourse must 
| be had to terror and violence raised to their 

























: extreme limits, now con 
template the downfall of their policy, and to-day they stand arraigned 
before the bar of humanity and of history. 
Let us even suppose that in the worst hypothesis th were to 
; turn in their favor. What then llowever : it might the indemni 
ties (always problematic) which they might xtort tf their 
poverished victims ; however important the favors l i 
they might exact from ruined countries; however harsh 0 
peace and the treaties of commerce; h er extel 1 
the annexations of territory in zor ili ly devast 1 
yy conflagrations, by trenche \ ystemati estructior 
then, if we add up all these assets and multiply ther ‘ nad 
again, they will never be able to compensate the vi ‘ 
strous sacrifices they would have made; for the ruir the eatl of 
} combatants and civilians, the fabulous costs ¢ war, t n / 
} artistic, and moral values irreparably lost In short » en est : 
compensate the victor for his losse¢ ‘ 
In spite of the tragic downfall of che attempts at internatio I 







mony embodied in The Ifague Cony ‘ t 
treaty faith and on international law 
thought to have become part of the Litic ivi ition of nat 
I am convinced that at the close of * not only a lkuropear 
| a world conscience will haye devel ; give ctical eff 





to proposals such as yours, te! date the interests at 















aims, not of all nations—that would be chimerical in the present st 

of world development—but of a considerable group of nations who 
affinity of race, of political institutions, of historical antecedent ind 
as a result of homogeneity of Interests and feelings, will be able to 
form a defensive league which will ward off the danger of unjustifial 
aggressions by selfish powers inclined to disturb the peace of the world 
\ This is the first time in his y that a war begun betwee 

of belligerents bound by their respective alliances has transforme 
itself by the expansive force of spontaneous logic, first, inte a cont 
nental war and then into a work! war. <As a result we seem to 





witnessing to-day a general conjunction of grievances which are cau 
ing the nations one after another to arm, and as a result of which 
they organize and form into groups, including even those peoples who 
seemed farthest removed by race and tradition from western civiliz 
tion. For my part, [ rejoice to see that groups are already forming 
around the general principles of right, moved thereto by interest 
which, to their own surprise, turn out to be common to all. 

All this clearly offers evidence of the virtual realization of a futu 
confederation of the nations, which is precisely what your propo 
aims at. 

So notable a phenomenon, new in the annals of history, compe 




















thought. It makes me conceive the hope that as it was po et 
secure a semiworld agreement for the organization of war, it may 
possible to secure a semiworld agreement for the organization of pea 
All great steps in human progress and the most fundamental \ 
formations known to history have been conceived and bre ht forth 
amidst struggle and sorrow. The present time re characterized 
the conditions tragically essential to such periods of fertility and 
creative energy. The whole world as we know it may, Iike a new 
Atlantis, sink before our eyes beneath the angry flood of revolution 
whence a new world may emerge, with more of harmony and less of 





conflict 

I am not affected by the pessimism of the moment, for T am mm 
vinced that humanity will come ferth renewed from the trial by sword 
and fire to which it is being subjected, and that the last survival 
feudalism and autocracy, which have persisted down to our day, like 















} anomalous survivals of a past geologic age, even in certain civilized 
sections of the globe, are destined to disappear. The Middle Ages did 
not close with the fall of Constantinople; they still drag on; but I 
hope that this year or next, on the conclusion of the struggle, th 


nachronous systems of government 1 of diplomacy will, in thet: 
turn be replaced by the new conceptions and forms which are already 


cing forged on the anvil of war. 
















For, in my opinion, this war is not only killing off officers and 1 .: 
it is also killing obsolete and decadent ideas, institutions, and mod of 
home and foreign policy. It would seem as if all the na ! 
within the nations all social class« are being led by a con inity o 
grief and sacrifice to ek in solidarity the basis for | ng pea 

I consider that in future, and as a result of the community of in 
terests Which the present conflict has revealed, any war between 
civilized powers would always tend to becoine a semiworld struggle 
Consequently, before the nations would engage in the fight the . ' 
anxiously seek to justify before the conscience of humanity the 
causes and unavoidable grounds for their action, in an effo t 
the moral support and explicit sanction of that tribunal! 

Before the close of 1914 that is to sav, only a fe month 
the outbreak of war—I expressed in a paper published in B 
Aires the opinion that the political, ecenomi« mereia financial 





and moral solidarity of the world would not allow of any nation r 


maining neutral in the conflict in which Europe wi 











is then engaging, | 
for the disturbances of all kinds to which that gle would give rise i 
could not be limited exclusively to the then belligerents. This for i 
cast has been more than justified by events. I insist upon this pol: i 
because I believe that the economic and moral interests of the world | 
are so complex that in future war will cease to be the exclusive and 






individual act of one nation. 

With the Russian revolution and with the entry of the United 
States into the war side by side with the European Continent, a new 
foree, the force of a new tdea has come to invigorate and transform 
the nature of the conflict; it has become the conflict of democracy an 
of the liberal spirit against a spirit hostile thereto 

If the observations which I submit are well grounded, then I must 
conclude that present circumstances, and more especially those of ft} 
near future, will be exceptionally favorable for initiating the realiza 


















tion of the propcosals and ideas which you set forth with ya 1 
fervor. 

Democracries are lacking in the patience, the restrainf, the p 
severance, the personal unity, and the unity of action which a tl 





naturai characteristics of an absolute monarchy, znd which ena 







to prepare over 1 period of 10, 20, or 50 years, and in the 
dynastic councils, shelicred by the majesty of if 10M in I 
and a war. Democracies are essentially pacl! ee 
And now the question arises, Will your hopes b« ri lized Wi he 
un merete ip to! ov or will 





i pacific aspirations of to-day ass 
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they dissipate like generous dreams into the spheres where poets weave 
their fancies and chimeras open their wings to the sun? It is 2,000 
ears since Virgil prophesized a future without war and a world in 
which mankind would live under the protection of concord and jus- 
tice Scarifying war, he spoke of the “ Horrida insana bella; lacri- 
iabile bellum.” From that remote date to our own day violence and 
oppression, aggression and brute force have been the normal condi 


ions prevailing between the nations, and concord and peace have been 


but an unstable equilibrium, a passing episode in human history. 

Will the progress of ideas, refinement of feeling, a right understand- 
ng of real interests, and, perhaps, a new conception of happiness 
and of the destiny of man, modify in the future the old wolfish in 
tinets? 

We must not rely on the efficacy of a sentimental propaganda; the 
gospel of love has failed; we must replace it by the gospel of self 
nterest and by the conviction of the utilitarian value of peace. The | 
day when cruel experience will have taught peoples and governments 
that peace is more profitable than war, and also that it is more ad- 
antageous to trade with and preserve the life of a competitor and a 
ustomer than to oppress or destroy him, on that day we shall have 


reasonable 





1 tl dream of an enduring peac But the more 
d ire, the slower their progress, and it may be that we are yet fat 
yved from the realization of this tdeal. 

i believe that slavery survived, spite of all the condemnations pré 
nounced against it by divine Christian morality, until the slave owner 
ind his like appreciated the fact that free labor is more productive 
and implies a higher economic return than slave labor. But how many 
thousands of years had to pa before this conviction was assimilated 
by the human mind! The proof of this is given by the fact that 


lavery endured down to our own day, and that until our own time the 


lave was considered to be, as in the age of Tacitus, ‘ Vile sanguinis,”’ 
and it was admitted, as laid down by Cato in his maxims for farm 
nanagement, that it was advisable to sell an infirm ox and an aged 
lave 

m His Exeellency A. Oldenburg, minister of Denmark to Ital) 


ROME, April 28, 1917. 
I hi taken pleasure in forwarding without delay to the Danish 
Government your paper on an international confederation, drawing its 
il attention to the importance of the subject. 


ve 


lor my part I wish to add that I have read with the greatest in- 
terest your proposal which, I sincerely believe, will promote the co 
operation of the democratic forces of the world for the purpose of in- 

ring an enduring peace. 

rhe proposal seems to me an expansion of the ideas on which the 


International Institute of Agriculture is based, and the success which 
ha o far attended the labors of that institute gives reason to hope 
that the paper will be carefully examined by the several governments 
United States 
Labor. ] 

New York, April 13, 1917. 


former Secretary of Com 


merce and 


om Ifon. Oscar S. Straus, 


I have pleasure in acknowledging the receipt of your letter of the 
ith of March, inclosing copy of your proposal “An International Con- 
federation of the Democracies under a Constitution.”” I have read 


admirable presentation of the main issues of the present war— 
the maintenance of free government as distinguished from autocracy. 
| agree with you, of far more importance than commerce or territory 
is the safeguarding of democracy in the Old World no less than in 
the New. Now that Russia has thrown off her shackles and estab- 
lished a Government of and for the people, and now that our country 
in her fortanes with the allies, there is every hope not 


oul 


has thrown 

only for victory but for the union of the democratic nations into a 
igue to safeguard the future for ourselves and for our posterity. 
Mr. M. Raynaud (member of the French House of Deputies): ‘‘ The 


proposal is not only Inspired by the generous ideals dear to démocracies, 
but with the method of a utilitarianism admirably grasped and vividly 
et forth in the form of a dialogue, it lays down the essential planks of 
an international constitution destined to bring about the future reign 
of peace, The practical character of this initiative withdraws the con- 
ception of an enduring world peace from the domain of the vague and 
the academic, and I am convinced that when the time comes my country 
will rally to it with all its heart.’ 

Mr. H. G. Wells (author, England): “I agree warmly with the spirit 
underlying the dialogue. * * * The point you make (a constitution 
instead of a treaty) is admirablec.”’ 

Senator Vermorel (Trance): “I am very grateful to Mr. Dop for 
suggesting that you should send me this proposal, which is most inter 
esting Il hope that the establishment of an international confederation 
will mark the end of the war and will prevent all future conflagrations. 
The plan which you suggest seems to me adequate for the ends in view. 
I especially appreciate your proposal for customs duty reprisals on 
transgressors.”’ 

Mrs. Channing-Stetson (author, America): “ Since August, 1914, it 
has seemed plain to many of us that there was no visible hope anywhere 
except in a confederation of the liberal nations which could keep the 
peace of the world. * * * What you have outlined is what a num- 
ber of us in America have been saying, in a less detailed way, ever since 





the great war broke cut.” 
Mr. Joseph Reinach (member of the French House of Deputies): “I 
adhere with all my heart to your proposal for a confederation of free 


democracies.” 

Marchese Giuseppe Roi (member of the Italian House of Deputies) : 
‘I have read with keen interest the dialogue you sent me. I trust that 
the proposal will influence the future peace conference toward the 
rreat moral international progress which so many of us have at heart.” 

Prof, Italo Giglioli (Pisa University, Italy) : “I quite agree with the 
chief points and proposals of your paper. Disarmament without pre- 
vious federation would be madness on the part of each single nation. 
* * * Jt is not disarmament that must be dealt with in a direct 
manner. It is the mind of governments that must be changed. * * * 
What is most original in your plan is the ‘normal average armament,’ 
with the very ingenious and simple tariff-check system to prevent the 
abnormal growth of armament in any single nation, whether within or 
without the confederation. * * * JI hope your paper will be soon 
printed and widely eoene in all languages and in all countries. Now 
is the right moment for sowing your d seed.” 

Sir Charles Macara (England) : “There is a great deal in the paper 
with which Iam in accord. * * © What has been accemplished in 


{felerating the countries of the werld with a view to dealing with the 


great problems 
* * * much may be ac 
once the war is ended. * * * 
the nations of the world, so that 
development, and not the destructi 
my entire sympathy.” 
Commissioner Dragoni 


“Your 


of the supply of food and clothing, convinces me that 
ompltished in the direction you indicate wt 
Your views regarding an allian 
their energi may be devoted to tl 
n, of the resources of the world, h; 
International Tustituts 


retary general, 


Agriculture, Rome) : proposal would, in substance, tend to 
the gravest problem which confronts us in securing the future pe; 
of the world; it would provide the means of insuring that this | 
be permanent with nothing to fear from the capricious action of— 
nation which might wish to provoke, perhaps at no distant dat 
other war even more terrible than the present one.” 

M. Compére-Moyel (member of the French House of Deputies) 
man worthy of the name can fail to do all in his power within | 
environment to attain this purpose, the realization of which 
future generations from the horrors of war and will prepa) 
humanity in which each individual will find the maximum of 


material satisfaction in the general welfare. 
Miss Rose EB. Cleveland (America) : ‘I hope your paper will pr 
thorough discussion. You lay down the tundamental princip 


which the great peace should be conceived. * * * You have 
bread lines which are spacious enough to include details and p: 
exigencies,’’ ‘ 
Lord Bryce (England): ‘“ Thank you for your interesting 
which you have thrown ingeniously into the form of a dialogu: 


several points of view are well put and the argument logically presi: 


I agree with ‘Smith’ as to the eyil and with ‘ White’ as to th 
hopeful lines along which to find a remedy.” 

Prof. Achille Loria (Turin University, Italy): “I need har 
that I sympathize entirely with your conclusions and your w 
wae * I think that the confederation you propose should be stré 


ened by the deposit of real and inviolable guaranties, and that its 
should be limited to the prevention of war.” 

Mr. Israel Zangwill (author, England): 
with much interest I think go to the root of the matter in a 
tuating the impossibility and incongruity of alliances between a 
racies and democracies. We must build the new world from the 


outward.” 
Senator Lucien Cornet (France): “ The present war is prepari 
It will not only bring about the triumph of right over tyran: 


new era. 
but also that of democracy over autocracy. The democracies will the: 


‘I have read your pr 


you 





be ready to come together to form the United States of the W 
* * * and lay down the principle of permanent peace betwee 
nations, * * * The blood of our heroes has not been shed i: 


for it will thus serve to conquer despotism and to kill war.” 
Hon. Prof, Ettore Ciccotti (member of the Italian House of Deputi 


nm ‘ 1 £ t 
“The proposal is well thought out, even in the details. * * * TT} 
need especially for the smaller States to confederate for mutual supp: 
and to prevent future aggressions is greater than all the difficultiv 
which beset the path. * * * My opinion is largely one of « ! 
to and sympathy with the proposal.” 

AN INTERNATIONAL CONFEDERATION OF THE DEMOCRACIES 1 ER A 

CONSTITUTION, 

Some nine years ago I attended an international peace conferer 

held in London. At one of the sessions I was introduced to Mr. ar 


Mrs. Edward Mead, prominent peace advocates of Boston. It was in t! 
early days of the International Institute of Agriculture, and I wi 


them to see in the institute and in the idea it stood for the nucleus 
of an international economic parliament, the germ whence a fut ’ 
world peace confederation might arise. 

During the intervals of the session we talked over these mait 


and in the evening we met again. My friends suggested that I should 
accompany them on a visit to the noted pacifist, Mr. William Stead, to 
which I gladly assented. This ied to an exchange of views on 
means likely to insure an enduring world peace. 

I will now endeavor to set forth the substance of this and of simil: 
conversations and correspondence which I have had from time to tim 
and I will do so in the form of a dialogue, I believe this form will be 
lend itself to the presentation I wish to make. With this explanati 
as a preliminary, I will begin my paper by introducing the speaker 
Smith, an advocate of disarmament; Jones, an opponent; and Whit 
a critie. 


ine 


. 


THE DIALOGUE. 

Jones. Am 1 to understand, Mr. Smith, that you believed disa: 
ment would bring about permanent peace? 

Smitru. Yes; disarmament and the peace tribunal, 

Jones. How would you have brought this disarmament about? 
would have been the mode of procedure? 

Smirn. It was largely a matter of education. We peace adyocat: 
of the United States, for instance, had a strong propaganda under w: 
for the disarmament of the United States to begin with. Peace ady: 
eates were doing the same kind of work in other countries, and so, i 
course of time, there would have been a sufficient number of nation 
won over to form a preponderating world ferce in favor of an interna 
tional treaty for world disarmament. 

Jones. Primarily, though, you started by an endeavor to disarm t 
couatry. Could you get that done? 

SmirH. We were very hopeful. In fact, up to the beginning of the 
present European war we had made considerable headway in that 
direction. 

Jones. Yes; I know you had. But is it not possible that in propor 
tion as this propaganda was making greater headway here than in 
other eountries you were, to that extent, weakening the United States 
and strengthening those other countries? 5 

Smiru. There could be but one answer to that question, an affirma- 
tive, had it not been so patent that the rest of the world was as ans 
jously seeking peace as was the United States, for witness the cage: 
ness of the nations to hurry their adherence to The Hague Peace 
Tribunal. 

Jones. Yes; the adherence was prompt enough. But that answe! 
nothing, for right upon the heels of this adherence were they not armine 
and drilling on a greater scale than ever before in the history of th 
world”? Does it not therefore follow that this disarmament propa 
ganda was impracticable, in fact mischievous? 

Smreu. What plan would you, then, propose? 

Jones. I have no plan: I do not think that any 
nent international peace is practicable. 

A CONFEDERATION OF TIIE DEMOCRACIES. 

Wnhirtr. I am inclined to believe that such a conclusion is too dog- 

matic. We see that there is progressive development in human affairs, 


What 


scheme for perma- 
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so why should there not be progress 
relations ? 

Jones. Am I to understand, then, that you favor the disarmament 
program of Mr, Smith? 

Wuitk. By no means; I believe with you that the disarmament pro- 
gram is impracticable and mischievous. It seems to me that its main 
defect consists in mistaking an effect for a cause. It takes armament 
to be a cause instead of taking it as an effect. I think that the first 
practical step should be the formation by the democracies of the world 
of an international confederation, a confederation for the maintenance 
of permanent international peace. 

Smiru. This seems to me like straining at a gnat and swallowing a 
camel. Would it not be more practicable to attain the end in view 
by disarmament rather than by attempting the formation of an inter- 
national confederation ? 

Wuitre. Weill, let us s¢ at first glance it would seem that arma- 
ments are the cause of war and that disarmament, by removing the 
cause, would result in peace. But is this the case? Is not arma- 
ment an effect rather than a cause, an effect of a state of mind? But 
what mind, whose mind? Clearly the mind of governments; for have 
not governments minds? Do not these minds run through the whole 
gamut of political qualities? Do not the forms of government vary 
from a pure democracy, when the mind of the government is formed 
and directed by the collective will of the people, down to the extremes 
of autocracy when its mind is the will of the individual at the Lead of 
the State? 

In a democracy the government is formed and directed by the people ; 
in an autocracy the autocrat claims to be sovereign. And what is 
an autocratic sovereign? The dictionary tells us that a sovereign is 
one who exercises supreme authority, absolute control. He is the su- 
preme power in the State; the original, absolute, and universal power 
by which all persons and things in a State are controlled and deter- 
mined. He exercises supreme jurisdiction and power; he claims to be 
subject to none. 


on the lines of international peace 


e+ 


THE STAND OF AUTOCRACY. 

none? Do you mean to say that there are no 
that he exercises supreme authority, absolute control ; 
Are these not the qualitics which we 


JONES. Subject to 
qualifications : 
that he is subject to no one? 
attribute to God? 

Wuite. Yes; and more; for while God is all powerful for good, this 
autocratic sovereign is, besides, all powerful for evil. This assumption 
of omnipotence is graphically imaged in the Bible when it ironically 
places in the mouth of such a sovereign the words: “I will exalt my 
throne above the stars of God. I will ascend above the heights of the 
clouds; I will be like the Most High.’’ Now, what concerted effort 





for disarmament can there be between powers of this kind and democ- 
racies? Are they not essentially incongruous and incompatible? Can 
such fundamentally incongruous forces be lastingly welded under 


treaties for disarmament? 
Sunirn. Why not, pray? 
Witrre. Well, let us see; let us first take up the stand of autocracy. 
Here are a few quotations from well-known authors which I have noczed 
down. Apply them to past and present-day experiences, then judge 
whether there be ground for my statement. 
The first is from Hegel: ‘* Not only must the State be obeyed, 





he 





it 





must be venerated as a god.” ‘“‘ Success insured by might is the meas- 
ure of right.” 

Treitschke says: “ Weak nations have no right to existence, and 
must be absorbed by powerful nations.” ‘‘ The essence of a State is 
power. Nothing exists or can exist which is superior to the State.” 

Again, Adolphus Lassen declares: ‘The State can do no wrong.” 


” 


“The observance of treaties is not a matter of duty but of advantage. 
And Von Bernhardi says: “‘ Love God above all things, and thy 





n bor as thyself.’ This law can claim no significance for the rela- 
tions of one country to another.” ‘‘ There never have been and never 
will be, universal rights of men.” 


flouston Chamberlain says: ‘“ Militarism is the indispensable instru- 
nent of German culture; it builds its brightest hopes of supremacy on 
the extermination of others.”’ 


And Nietsche says: “ Morality is a symptom of decadence.” ‘‘ War 
is as necessary to the State as slavery is to society.” ‘“ Might is the 
source of right.” “ There is no right other than that of theft, usurpa- 
tion, and violence.” 

How radically different the words of Scripture: 

“Woe unto them that decree unrighteous decrees, and that write 
gricvousness which they have prescribed.” 

“Thus saith the Lord. Keep ye judgment and do justice.” 

“And the word of righteousness shall be peace; and the effect of 
righteousness quietness and assurance forever.” 

THE STAND OF DEMOCRACY, 

Now let us take up the stand of democracy. The President aptly 
sets forth this stand in his speech of January 25 to the Senate, when 

says: 


“Inviolable security of life, of worship, and of industrial and social 
development should be guaranteed to all peoples.” 

“The equality of nations upon which peace must be founded if it is 
to last must be an equality of rights; the guaranties exchanged must 
neither recognize nor imply a difference between big nations and small, 
between those that are powerful and those that are weak.”’ 

“Governments derive all their just powers from the consent 
governed.” 


of th 








We thus see that conciliatory efforts for permanent peace through 
disarmament between such incongruous and incompatible factors as 
democracies and autocracies must not alone be futile but highly dan 
gerous to democracies. It seems that a clearly marked dividing line 
must be drawn between these two factors, between democracies on the 
one hand and autocracies on the other. The day for measuring 


strength, the day for lining up forces has come, and the first practical 
step toward permanent international peace will be taken whenever the 
democracies shall make a united effort toward that end. 


Jones. What you have just said, Mr. White, reminds me of the fol 
lowing Scripture text: 

“And before Him shall be gathered all nations; and He shall sepa- 
rate them one from another as a shepherd divideth his sheep from the 
goats.” 

“And He shall set the sheep on the right hand, but the goats on the 


left.’ 
WHITE, Yes, that is it; the democracies on the one hand and the 
futocracies on the other. 
ere But what should be the mode of procedure? Have 
plan? 
Whiter. No; at present nothing more definite than what has bee 
brought out by our discussion, a confederation of the democracies, 


you 
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would, however, suggest that ( itinue i whether the log 
of the case does not point iti ast ist practica 
means of securing and maint t int itional pea 

SMITH. I believe we sh lt d 

AN INTERN TIONAT CON IT 

Wiitr. As I see it now, I ¥ ld say that first thir to be d ; 
will be to issue, at the clo of the 1 ' t 
national convention of the democracies i ne ) 
a constitution for an international fed i tution 
should be on simple and elemental lit v t 
purpose of maintaining permanent intern 
stitution thus drawn up shall have been rat 1 
cerned, delegates would be designated who would 

meeting to | in tl labors a in int 

JONES. What would be the powe ind functions 1 

Wuitr, Their powers would be sp ified and limited 
tution. Their functions could be of thi I 
executive, and judicial. 

SMitH. Why an international ynstitution? Do ’ 
treaty? 

WHITE. No. I do not mean a treaty; I mean a 
constitution would provide for a permanent internati 
ternational action. Moreover, a constitution yoted « t 
and ratified by the government of an adhering nation ¥ 
binding than a treaty. 

JONES. Are we to understand that this ternat 
would stand for disarmament? 

Wuite. No; not for disarmament On the contrary e would 
a normal average armament which the adhering nations w l ! 
quired to keep up and, under certain conditions, this normal 1 





increased. 
JONES. What would this iner be for? Would it 
of defense against members of the confederation ? 
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WHITE. As a rule, no. The increase would be for protection against 
militantly aggressive nations outside of the confederation. 

JONES. But supposing the nations outside the confederation vy 
much more powerful than the confederated? 

WHITE. In that event it would indicate that the time had t 
come for the proposed confederation. 

THE BURDENS AND BENEFITS 

JONES. Supposing we grant that a suffi number of nations are 
ready to adhere; among them, on the one mmd, Great Britain with 
her navy, and the United States with its military resources and finan 
cial strength, and on the other hand countris less efficient from a 
military standpoint, countries such as the South merican Rey li 
and China. Would not the | and the benefits of such a « 
federation be unequally distri 

WHITE. As just stated by yes B the ca I ] t st i 
thus. Each of the adhering nations could contribute a just and ad 
quate quota to the total military strength of the confederation, part 
in money, partly in territorial strategic advantages, part man 
power, and partly in actual and potential military and industrial 1 
sources. In this manner there could be a systemati udequat ud 
just contribution by all the nations concerned. 

Let us take China, for instance. Of late years h ] ich 
talk of the ‘* yellow peril’; seemingly a formida it 1¢ Which 
deserves qualification ‘rom ‘ ted th 
units forming her z Z Th 
has rendered China nper i mre 
apostl 3s of peace. In fact, I \ 
democracy in the making. IB lo hat 
China possesses the elements that h of a 
high order, potential strength which h «x l 
be awakened and brought into play A ver, per 
haps stronger than any other 1 7) alone sh l 
be sufficient contribution by China for ta th 
of the confederation. 

JONES. I am inclined to agree with what has just been said leed, 
it occurs to me that an additional consideration may idded i 
present war has made plain that military unprepared: 
luxury, doubli trebling, and quadrupling what the co 
prepared! 1 be du imes of peace The proposed 
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tion, I nd i nded to provide a continuous 
ier - ient mode of adequate military preparat 
preparation entail very much less ex iditu it 
effort o of each of the units of tl ( | t 
t , id ye 1 ! fe f t! 
cf ‘ h h hit LY tl in ) l h , 
AUT Ik COMPELLED » TO 
SMITH. Would there ! iny disadvantage in 
Wuite. Yes; for the confeder: n would 
and degree armament. It would d r! 
ment f e ition, whether in fl l } 
normal wo be exceeded the ofl lin litry W 
ce to be imp ! he confederat i 
W I t ti nd t 
ne on i 1 nding 
dues, Ss] tax 1 per | prop V t 
h ht \ ! i to ji 
n t the n ptoa ft ly t tand I 
wore oft id j f th f } ’ 
» contr or if ad 1s 
lo WW | t t to j 
Wuiter. Yes; le th : n | ‘ 
having its people vote for and it vernment tify th nt t 
( titution, by joiniag the ) leration, ar ! 
cease to be an autocracy, in » far as i i t j 
hering states were concerned. 
SmitH. By what means could adh 
provisions of the constitution 
WHiIte. Well, that could be done by re 
nations, on joini to deposit in tt! tr ! 
guaranty for good faith, said guaranty to be in 
bond for a given amount, i yuld va ! 
the nation. Charges of ) rly 
constitution would be I efor the i 
federation, which would decide on the eq 
mine the amount of the penalty to be d 
deposit. Said bonds would then 1 in the | 
begin to bear interest from the da yn whi t 


rendered, 
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JON ut would such countries as the United States, France, or 
(;reat Dritain consent to deposit bonds as a guarar tv of their ! 
faith’ Would not their mere ratification be sufficient? 

Wuitr. It appears to me that nations of the standing just named 
would rather insist upon the deposit of bonds in order to have them 
serve as a guaranty to insure the good faith of other adherents. 

JONt Lut supposing trouble arose, and there s a refusal on the 
part of some adherents to pay, what means would there be for en- 
foreing payment? 

Witte. The bond in the first place, could be of such a nature, so 
ecured by collateral, as to insure their interest and principal, thus 
rendering them negotiable the world over, at any time, whether before, 
during, or after a war. Their negotiable character would render them 
the guaranty that they are intended to be, 

INTERNATIONAL DEPARTMENTS, 

SmMitu. But why should the labors of such a confederation be con 
fined to armaments? Why could it not also haye under its adminis 
trative board departments like those of a national government? In 
addition to armaments, foreign affair war, and the navy, which hay 
alreads een outlined as within the sphere of the labors of the con- 
federation, *vhy could there not also be international departments of 
the treasury, of the post office, of agriculture, of commerce, of labor, 
of transport Would there not be room for departments like these 
to deal with the international phases of preduction and distribution ? 











Wuitk, | think there would be. For instance, the reduced outlay 
on armament, rendered possible under the confederation, might permit 
the formation of a federal or international reserve bank under the 
department of the treasury of the confederation. In this case each 
of the adherents could periodically deposit in this bank a sum equiva- 
lent to a given proportion of the excess amount of its former military 
and war expenditure. The funds of this bank could then be used for 
movir erop for obviating panics, for regulating international ex- 
changes, for constructing international canals, and for other purposes 
of tnternational public utility 

Th International Institute of Agriculture and the International 
Postal Union are already here, ready to serve the purposes of the con 


federation, perhaps with added powers and increased duties. Similarly, 
departments could be formed to deal with the international phases of 


commerce and of labor, when reciprocal commercial and industrial treaty 





measures could be placed in their hands, while the department of trans 
ports could be intrusted with the international phases of ocean carriage. 

Hlowever, it might be more advantageous to have the confederation 
start its work in a veiy simple and elementary form, so that its routine 
duties might be more readily mastered. As the work would proceed 
onward, the capacity for additional service and the benefits to be de 
rived therefrom would becon so apparent as to justify expansion 
until in time its tabors would attain a higher and wider efliclency. 

WAIT A MOMENT, 
Jones. So, then, with a waive of the hand, as it were, we separate the 


eclestial sheep from the plutonic goats: we line up democracy for mortal 


combat with autocracy, democracy united uncer an international con 
stitution, united not merely by the devices of war but also by the 
polite arts of law. This vaited democracy is to set up a normal 
standard of armament and to give notice to all the world to line up to 


this normal under penalties for disobedience, penalties so irksome and 
costly as to cause autocracy to shrink, shrivel, and perish from off the 


face of the earth 
But wait! Have we not forgotten something? We talk of sover- 
eignty as the attribute of autocracy, but is it. not also claimed as the 


of democracy? Will imperial England ratify a constitution 


attribute 





for a confederation of nations? Will she permit the delegates to the 
legislative body of the confederation to have the final say as to the 
strength and disposition of her navy? Shall the powerful American 


Republic be swayed by the delegates of Cuba, of Montenegro, of Peru, 
of Portugal? <A glorious ambition, surely; but, from a practical ap 
proach it is, alas, but a poetical will-o’-the-wisp, a mirage in the desert. 

Witter. It appears to mp, Mr. Jones, that you have overlooked the 
fact that democracies are really autonomous political bodies rather 
than sovereignties. In a democracy sovereignty is supposed to reside 
in the people, whereas in an autocracy it is vested in the head of the 
government ; and this makes all the difference in the world. 

As for the danger that the delegations of the many minor countries 
might sway those of the major countries, I think this could be obviated, 
for the legislative functions of the confederation could be vested in two 
houses—a house of representatives with a plural vote proportionate 


to the importance of the country, and a Senate with a fixed vote for 
each autonomous power. 
A LOGICAL OUTCOME, 
Joxes. And now that all arguments against the proposal have seem 


ingly been overcome, we are presumably ready to put it into operation. 
The millennium is here: we are at the outer gate; there nothing to 
be done but to knock and enter. But wait a moment, a long moment; 
yes. wait an age, perhaps several ages before the good time will be here. 
‘A place to stand upon, a rest for a fulcrum, a lever long enough,” said 
Archimede ‘and T will lift the carth.” And it is just as diffieult to 


is 





move the world of ideas along at a bound as it would be to find a lever 
long enough to move the earth. 

ldeas e ot forth by the hundred, by the thousand, by the million, 
and yet this staid, old, stupid world refuses to change its cours It 
prefers to keep the slow, even tenor of its ways, as a respectable world 
should, rather than to jump forward on the spur of the moment toward 
a prescribed goal, no matter how earnestly it may be argued, coerced, 
or coaxed to do so 

There is Christianity, for instance, with its beneficent character. its 


incessant exhortations, its superhuman efforts, and yet 
of striving still fall short of the goal, for we are still waiting for the 
kingdom on earth as it in Ileaven. Surely all this should teach us 


to be most modest in putting forth ambitious schemes for the uplifting 


its 2.000 years 


is 








of the world. 

Smtru. Is there not undue stress in your criticism of Mr. White's 
statement? You tell us that in spite of the millions of ideas that are 
shot forth, * this staid, old, stupid world refuses to change its course.” 


Is this the case? I think not; for, as we see, development is a weaver 
employing ideas as warp and woof in weaving the cloth of progress. 
Now, then, instead of volunteering his presentation as a full-fledged plan, 
it seems to me that Mr. White's proposal for a confederation of the 
democracies is rather along the line of a legical outcome, a corollary 
of our discussion. It would therefore follow that our time may be well 
spent in continuing our inquiry. 

Jones, Well, IT must confess that Mr. White's proposed confederation 
ible and even logical as ap academic proposition ; it might 


S¢ us ason 
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read well in essay form. ‘This, however, is one thing; but its adoption 

by the nations is yuite another. The world kas been joggi alone 

these thousan‘ls of years without any such confederation, and do wy 

oberly suppose that it would all of sudden be willing to have forced 

upon it the thousand and one new and untried problems and precedes 

tu which the adoption of this proposal would be sure to give rise” 
YHE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 1914 AND 1917 

Sxrirnu. It seems to me that if vour question had been asked in 
first halt of 1914 the answer would have been a decided * 1 } 
nations would not have been willing to have these new problen 
precedents forced upon them cay nations give this sam 1 
now in 1917% I think not, for ing this interval has ne 
had a most emphatic object less 

We talk of the danger of anar« we employ skilled detectiy to 
hunt them from hiding place to hiding place, und wl f il « 
we forthwith clap them into jail. but what of those ar hist 
the nations, who, armed to the teeth, and through their « i « 
ereignty acknowledging no law but their own will, are such an in! 
greater menace to the peace, the welfare, the security of the pr 
the whole world? 

As I have told you. I was until now one among a large il 
adveecates of peace through disarmament. Our propayg a 
know. was much more in evidence before the war. I confess, h 
that the war has, as we see, thrown into clear relief many n 
perplexing viewpoints, important enough to warrant modilicatir 
opinion. J would therefore feel under obligations to Mr. Whit 


would resume che thread of the discussion. 

Wire. It has been truly pointed out that the proposals for | 
nent peace which seemed tenable in 1914 are not tenable in 1917 | 
new and startling events which have occurred demand new 
It is obvious to all that the world no longer what it t 
that time has passed never to return. ‘The problems of 1914 a 
longer the problems which confront us in 1917. The world to-d: 
had an object lesson, as plain as a kindergarten lesson, a lesson 
stood not merely by the learned but also by the unlearned. 


is hen 





The millions of dead, the hurdreds of millions who suffer and \ 
are to suffer, the destruction of the wealth of nations totaling 
hundreds of Lillions of dollars, all of these and more besides 1 
bitter fruits, the direct results of uncontrolled, autocratic sove: 
And all this is by no means the end, for the war is still goin 
And supposirg the war were to end right now, would that restor 
ditions as they were? Let us see. 

LiTE FINANCIAL PROBLEM, 

Much surprise was manifested when our Congress had its first 
lion-doeliar session, and, let us bear in mind, that billion dollar 
to be expended for the current and peaceful needs of the 
Iiow will it be with the nations after tie war, with nations of 1 
mo limited financial resources than these of the United Stites, 


naticos who will be compelled to provide in their budgets for a 
dollars a year for interest on ther war debts before they will ! 


to set aside a single dollar tor their current administrative 1 
Will they repudiate? That would lead to trouble. Will they pil 
upon tax? That also would lead to trouble. Will the worker and 


rest content to have their unit of wage cut in half or k 





result of taxation and of reduced purehasing power of money ? 
Such foreed reductions may have been accepted by the work: 
the peasant of past destructive ways, of the past when work 
peasant had no books to study, no papers to read; when they 
in hovels and were considered to have no spirit and no soul; 


the normal dress of man was an overall, a sheepskin coat, and w 
shoes: when the women wore a one-piece smock-dress, went baret 
and with a kerchief on their heads. But that time has gone, and 
forever. Schools, books, newspapers, travel, and the general fr 
of the twentieth century have put an end, a final end, to all that. 

Who, then, can that the mere cessation of the war will 
peace, permanent peace? 

And even if sufficient power could be exerted to force a 


say 


return to 


old régime, how long, under such conditions, could peace be n 
tained? There would then be no more guarantee for peace in the fu 
that there has been in the past. 

It therefore seems to me that the formation of a confederation, so 








thing on the lines we have been discussing, would mark a new «¢ 
would, in fact, make permanent peace possible. 

Jones. I am inclined to admit, . White, that the facts in the « 
justify your generalizations, however gloomy and foreboding they 1 
he In fact, there is warrant for supplementing them, It is ens 
foresee that the evils you speak of will not merely be confined to 
theater of war; they will be explosively scattered to the four end 
the earth in the form of violent trade disturbances, panics, 
ruptcies, and ruin. Now, this phase of the qnestion is ef s; 
interest to the American people. Limiting your reply to this point 
the moment I would like you to tell us, Mr. White, how thos 
would be averted or brusbed aside by the formation of the proj 
confederation, If you ean show that it would avert them, I 
surely been won over, 

Surry. I concur in what has just been said by Mr. Jones 


Wuite. Very good. And now let us first consider what is the 
lying basis of financial, commercial, and industrial stability. 


> wa 











credit? Are not the terms of credit, its state of mobility, determ 
by confidence? And is not this confidence determined by presen 
forecasted conditions? At this juncture, it is to be noted, the p 
nind is concentrated upon the current events of the great sti 
now going on. Will it not presently be concentrated upon its pre 
resultant effects? And if the forecast warrant the weakening of 
fidenee. will this not tend to bring about radical and wnfavora 
changes in the terms and in the state of mobility of credit? And 
it brings about these unfavorable changes, as it is bound to do, Ww 
this not gravely endanger the finzneial, commercial, and industi 
stability of the whole world? 

If we are to assent to all this (and how can assent be deni 
does it not follow that the first thing to be done to avert the 
brunt of the evils which loom ahead is to stabilize confiden ‘ ane 
thereby stabilize credit? And what better means for doing this cul 
be shown than the proposed confederation? By banding the democi 
cies together to checkmate autocratic sovereignty would not the co 
federation insure peace? Would it not thereby tend to restore publi 


confidence, and thus insure the stability of credit? 


JONES. It seems to me, Mr. White, that your statements are fall 
tenable. 

Smirn. I am inclined to agree with you, Mr. Jones, although I ds 
not think that we should narrow the case down to the mere question 


of stability of credit. 
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TEL AGE-I N STRUGG 


Wuite. No, we should not: the question is one of much deeper, more 





far-reaching concern than the stability of credit. It is a question 
of the greatest importanc to the political freedom of the individual 
and of the nation. We have to pay too great a price in this century 
of progress for quiet acqui nee in the destructive, reactionary’ effects 
of the dynamic activity of au itic sovereignty. As we have seen, 
the cause of the present struggle, as well as of the many struggles of 


the past, can be unerringly tra 
Would it not therefore follow tl 
life of the nations were neuti 
cratic sovereignty would 


sd to the operation of such sovereignty 
it if its dynamic action on the political 
ized, the evils inherent in such auto- 
remoyed? Would this not remove the 
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greatest spoke in the wheel of the progress and peace of the world? | 


And could not this be done by a militant confederation of the de- 
mocracies? 

And this great battle of democracy against autocracy is not new 
It is as old as the history of man. It is the age-long struggle of law, | 
of equity, of freedom, against anarchy, injustice, and slavery. It is 
the index finger pointing the way on the one hand and the savage, 
spiked club raised to strike, on the other. It stands for liberty, 
equality, fraternity, as against tyranny, inequality, and enmity. It 
stands for intelligence and light on the one hand, and for ignorance 
and darkness on the other. The first stands for abundance, for a 
blessing; the second stands for deprivation, for a curse. The first 
stands for humanity, the second stands for savagery. And so have 
these two always stood and fought, with the former seemingly the 
vanquished in muny a fight. Yet, notwithstanding, there has been 


advance, and the advance has been by the former, by democracy, for | 


s0 it was planned in the Divine Comedy. 


shall cease, and there shall be but one combatant left, and that combat 


ant shall be triumphant democracy, and he shali be left free to build 
up the Kingdom on earth as it is in Heaven. 

JONES. May that day soon come! 

SMITH. Amen. 

Therefore it is written Our Father and our King, we have no 


sovereign but Thee,” 
Food Control. 
SPEECH 


DICK T. MORG 


OKLAHOMA, 


HON. AN, 


Ix tue Hocse or Representatives. 


1917. 

The House had under consideration the report of the committee of 
conference on the bill (If. R 
security and defense by encouraging the production, conserving 
supply, and controlling the distribution of food products and fuel. 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, the House is about to take a 


Friday, August 8, 


the 


And presently the combat | with any necessaries ; to conspire, combine, agree, 


4961) to provide further for the national | 


final vote on H. R. 4961, commonly known as the food-control | 


dill. It is entitled “A bill to provide further for the national 
security and defense by encouraging the production, conserving 
the supply, and controlling the distribution of food products.” 

This bill passed the House June 23, 1917. It passed the 
Senate July 21 following. The Senate made some important 
amendments to the bill. Following the usual parliamentary 
practice, a conference committee of the two Houses was ap- 
pointed, with a view to adjusting the differences between the 
two Houses. The conference committee came to an agreement, 
and upon the report of this committee the House is now about 
to vote. 

I discussed the provisions of this bill when it was before the 
House. Some of my remarks were in the nature of criticism. 
I offered some amendments and urged their adoption. My ob- 
ject was not to delay or defeat the passage of the bill. My pur- 


pose was to perfect the bill and make it a more efficient law | 


and more helpful to the American people in the emergency with 
which they are now confronted. Having thus discharged my 
duty, I voted for the bill on its final passage in the House, and 


for the same reason I shall vote for the measure in the form in | 


which it comes from the conference committee and in the form 
in which it will become a law. 

This is a war measure. 
only for the duration of the war. 
It is designed to enable us not only to win the war, but to 
achieve a victory in the shortest time possible. 
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Army and Navy, to a n adequate s ) 1 < itable di 
tion, and to facilitate t 1 is, iwluding fuel 
il and natural gi: an f i ne nt 
ensils, implements, mac ry nd equipn t if t} 
production of foods, feeds and fuel, herenft in 1 t « d nec 
saries; to prevent, locally « ge! . ‘ n. hoard 
ing, injurious speculation, manipulations, and iff in 
such supply, distribution, and movement : and to « Lint 
governmental control of such necessari 
purposes the instrumentalities, means, 
duties, obligations, and prohibi ns h 7 
established, conferred, and prescribed 
make such regulations and to is 
tively to carry it the provisions of is act 
HOARDING, WASTE, AND MONOPOI NLAY 
Section 4 is directed mainly against waste, ho; i 
monopoly in foods, feeds, and fuel, and in full is as follo j 
Sec. 4. That it is hereby made unlawful for any per W 
fully to destroy any necessaries for the purpose of enhan Zz 1 
price or restricting the supply thereof; knowledge to commit wa F 
or willfully to permit preventable deterioration of any 1 sari : 
in or in connection with their production, manufacture, or distri 
bution; to hoard, as defined in section 6 of this act, an n ; 
saries; to monopolize or attempt to monopolize, either locally o 
generally, any necessaries; to engage in any discriminatory lou 








fair, or any deceptive or wastefu! practice or device, or 
unjust or unreasonable rate or charge, in handling 
or 


to mal! a 
or dealing in ot 
arrange with any 


e an 


other person (a) to limit the facilities for transporting, producing, 
harvesting, manufacturing, supplying, storing, or dealing in any neces 
saries; (b) to restrict the supply of any necessaries; (c) to restrict 
distribution of any necessaries; (d) to prevent, limit, or lessen the 
manufacture or production of any necessaries in order to enhance the 
price thereof; or (e) to exact excessive prices for any necessaries or 
to aid or abet the doing of any act made unlawful by this tion. 


e PRESIDENT MAY REQUIRE LICENSE, 


Section 5 gives the President power, when he deems it essential, 
to license the importation, manufacture, storage, mining, or dis 
tribution of any necessaries, and the section in full is as follows: 
_ Sec. 5. That from time to time, whenever the President shall find 
it essential to license the importation, manufacture, storage, mining, 01 
distribution of any necessaries, in order to carry into effect any of the 
purposes of this act, and shall publicly so announce, no person shall 
after a date fixed in the announcement, engaged in or carry on any such 
business specified in the announcement of importation, manufactu 


storage, mining, or distribution of any necessaries as set forth in such 
announcement, unless he shall secure and hold a license issued pursuant 
to this section. The President is authorized to issue such licenses 


and to prescribe regulations for the issuance of licenses and require 
ments for systems of accounts and auditing of accounts to be kept by 
licensees, submission of reports by them, with or without oath or 
affirmation, and the entry and inspection by the President's duly author 
ized agents of the places of business of licensees. Whenev the 
President shall find that any storage charge, commission, , profit, or 
practice of any licensee is unjust, or unreasonable, or discriminatory 
and unfair, or wasteful, and shall order such licensee, within a reason 
able time fixed in the order to discontinue the same, unless such order, 
which shal! recite the facts found, is revoked or suspended, such licensee 
shall, within the time prescribed in the order, discontinue such unjust, 
unreasonable, discriminatory, and unfair storage charge, commission, 
profit, or practice. The President may, in lieu of any such unjust, un 
reasonable, discriminatory, and unfair storage charge, commission, profit, 
or practice, find what is a just, reasonable, nondiscriminatory, and fair 


| Storage charge, commission, profit, or practice, and in any proceeding 


$y its terms it will continue in force 
It is an emergency measure. | 


It will be generally admitted that the provisions of this bill | 
may work a hardship upon some people and that some people | 


may suffer financial loss thereby. But no nation can carry on 
a war without sacrifice on the part of its citizens. 


Those who | 


suffer financial loss give nothing compared with those who offer | 


their lives on the altar of their country. 
GOVERNMENT CONTROL. 


I wish to present a brief outline of this bill, and in doing so 
will quote freely from its provisions. 
Section 1 of the bill in full is as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That by reason of the existence of a state of war, 
it is essential to the national security and defense, for the successful 
Prosecution of the war and for the support and maintenance of the 


brought in any court such order of the President shall be prima facie 
evidence. Any person who, without a license issued pursuant to thi 
section, or whose license shall have been revoked, knowingly engages in 
or carries on any business for which a license is required under this 
section, or willfully fails or refuses to discontinue any unjust, unre 
sonable, discriminatory, and unfair storage charge, commission, prof 

or practice, in accordance with the requirement of an order issued undet 
this section, or any regulation prescribed under this section, shall 
upon conviction thereof, be punished by a fine not exceeding $5,000 o1 


by imprisonment for not more than two years, or both: Provided, That 
this section shall not apply to any farmer, gardener, cooperative asso 
ciation of farmers or gardeners, including live-stock farmers, or othe: 
persons with respect to the products of any farm, garden, or other land 
| owned, leased, or cultivated by him, nor to any retailer with resp 

| to the retail business actually conducted by him, nor to any commor 
carrier, nor shall anything in this section be construed to authori 

the fixing or imposition of a duty or tax upon any article imported into 
or exported from the United States or any State, Territory, the 
| District of Columbia: Provided further, That for the purposes of this 


act a retailer shall be deemed to be a person, copartnership, firm, cor 
poration, or association not engaging in the wholesale business whose 
gross sales do not exceed $100,000 per annum. 

PENALTIES FOR WASTE, HOARDING, AND MONOPOI 
which 


Sections 6, 7, 8, and 9, in the main, relate to penalties 
are prescribed against those who are guilty of wastin 
ing, or monopolizing necessaries, F 

REQUISITION OF ‘ 

The President is authorized to requisition foods, feeds, and 
fuels in section 10, which, in part, is as follows: 

That the President 


rel- 
rat 


FOODS, FEEDS, AND FUELS 


is authorized from time to time to r tion 


foods, feeds, fuels, and other supplies necessary to t! ipp t 
Army or the maintenance of the Navy or any other pub 
nected with the common defense, and to requisition * otherw ! 
vide, storage facilities for such supplies; and he ' rtain 1 
pay a just compensation therefor. 
PRESIDENT MAY PURCITASE AND SELL N! \ 
Section 11 provides, in part, as follows: 
That the President is authorized from time to time to purchase, to 


store, to provide storage facilities for, and to sell‘for « ish, at reasonable 
prices, 


wheat, flour, meal, beans, and potatoe Provided. That if any 
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minimum price shall have been theretofore fixed, pursuant to the pro- 
visi of section 14 of this act, then the price a for any such 
articles so purchased shall not be less than such minimum price. 


PRESIDENT MAY REQUISITION FACTORIES PRODUCING 


Section 12, in part, provides as follows: 

That whenever the President shall find it necessary to secure an 
adequate supply of necessaries for the support of the Army or tie 
maintenance of the Navy, or for any other public use connected with 
the common defense, he is authorized to requisition and take ovex, for 
use or operation by the Government, any factory, packing house, oil 
pipe line, mine, or other plant, or any part thereof, in or through which 
uny necessaries are or may be manufactured, produced, prepared, or 
mined, and to operate the same, 

PRESIDENT MAY 


NECESSARIES, 


PROHIBIT SPECULATION. 


Section 13 in part is as follows: 

Sec, 13 That whenever the President finds it essential in order 
to prevent undue enhancement, depression, or fluctuation of prices of, 
or in order to prevent injurious speculation in, or in order to prevent 
unjust market manipulation or unfair and misleading market quota- 
tions of the prices of necessaries, hereafter in this section called evil 
practices, he 1s authorized to prescribe such regulations governing, or 
may either wholly or partly prohibit, operations, practices, and trans- 
actions at, on, in, or under the rules of any exchange, board of trade, 
or similar institution or place of business as he may find essential in 

to prevent, correct, or remove such evil practices. Such regula- 
tions may require all persons coming within their provisions to keep 
such records and statements of account, and may require such persons 
to make such returns, verified under oath or otherwise, as will fully 
and correctly disclose all transactions at, in, or on, or under the rules 
of any such exchange, board of trade, or similar institution or place 
of business, including the making, execution, settlement, and fulfillment 
thereof, 


order 


MINIMUM PRICE OF WHEAT. 

Section 14 is practically the only provision of the bill which 
in a direct manner encourages increased production of neces- 
saries, and this relates to only one farm product, namely, wheat. 
This section in full is as follows: 

Sec. 14. That whenever the President shall find that an emergency 
exists requiring stimulation of the production of wheat and that it is 
essential that the producers of wheat produced within the United States, 
shall have the benefits of the guaranty provided for in this section, he 
is authorized, from time to time, seasonably and as far in advance of 
seeding time as practicable, to determine and fix and to give public 
notice of what, under specified conditions, is a reasonable guaranteed 
price for wheat, in order to assure such producers a reasonable profit. 
The President shall thereupon fix such guaranteed price for each of the 
official grain standards for wheat as established under the United States 
grain standards act, approved August 11, 1916. The President shall 
from time to time establish and promulgate such regulations as he shall 
deem wise in connection witb such guaranteed prices, and in particular 
governing conditions of delivery and payment, and differences in price 
for the several standard grades in the principal primary markets of the 
United States, adopting No. 1 northern sprimg or its equivalent at the 
principal interior primary markets as the basis. Thereupon the Govern- 
ment of the United States hereby guarantees every producer of wheat 
produced within the United States that, upon compliance by him with 
the regulations prescribed, he shall receive for any wheat produced in 
reliance upon this guaranty within the period, not exceeding 18 months, 


prescribed in the notice, a price not less than the guaranteed price 
therefor as fixed pursuant to this section. In such regulations the 
President shall prescribe the terms and conditions upon which any such 


producer shall be entitled to the benefits of such guaranty. The guar- 
auteed prices for the several standard grades of wheat for the crop of 
1918 shall be based upon No. 1 northern spring or its equivalent at 
not less than $2 per bushel at the principal interior primary markets. 
This guaranty sball not be dependent upon the action of the President 
under the first part of this section, but is hereby made absolute and shall 
be binding until May 1, 1919. When the President finds that the impor- 
tation into the United States of any wheat produced outside of the United 
States materially enhances or is likely materially to enhance the lia- 
bilities of the United States under guaranties of prices therefor made 
pursuant to this section, and ascertains what rate of duty, added to the 
then existing rate of duty on wheat and to the value of wheat at the 
time of importation, would be sufficient to bring the price thereof at 
which imported up to the price fixed therefor pursuant to the foregoing 
provisions of this section, he shall proclaim such facts, and thereafter 
there shall be levied, collected, and paid upon wheat when imported, | 
in addition to the then existing rate of duty, the rate of duty so ascer- 

tained; but in no case shall any such rate of duty be fixed at an amount 

which will effect a reduction of the rate of duty upon wheat under any 

then existing tariff law of the United States. For the purpose of making 

any guaranteed price effective under this section, or whenever he deems 

it essential in order to protect the Government of the United States 

against material enhancement of its liabilities arising out of any guar- 

anuty under this section, the President is authorized also, in his discre- 

tion, to purchase any wheat for which a guaranteed price shall be fixed 

under this section, and to hold, transport, or store it, or to sell, dispose 

of, and deliver the same to any citizen of the United States or to any 

Government engaged in war with any country with which the Govern- 

ment of the United States is or may be at war, or to use the same as 

supplies for any department or agency of the Government of the United 

States. Any moneys received by the United States from or in connection 

with the sale or disposal of wheat under this section may, in the dis- 

cretion Gf the President, be used as a revolving fund for further carrying 

out the purposes of this section. Any balance of such moneys not used 

as part of such revolving fund shall be covered into the Treasury as 

miscellancous receipts, 


PROHIBITION OF DISTILLED SPIRITS, 


Section 15 relates to use of foods and feeds in the production 
of distilled spirits and malt and vinous liquors, and in full is 
2s follows: 

Sec. 15. That from and after 30 days from the date of the ap- 
proval of this act no foods, fruits, food materials, or feeds shall be 
used in the production of distilled spirits for beverage purposes: Pro- 
vided, That under such rules, regulations, and bonds as the President 
may prescribe Such materials may be used in the production of distilled 
spirits exclusively for other than beverage purposes, or for the fortitfica- 





i , 


tion of pure sweet wines as defined by the act entitled “An act to {p 


i 


crease the revenue, aud for other purposes,” approved September xs 
1916. Nor shall there be imported into the United States any distillej 
spirits. Whenever the President shall find that limitation, regulatio: 


or prohibition of the use of foods, fruits, food materials, or feed 
the production of malt or vinous liquors for beverage purposes, or th 
reduction of the alcoholic content of any such malt or vinous liquor 
is essential, in order to assure an adequate and continuous supply o! 
food, or that the national security and defense will be subserved thereby 
he is authorized, from time to time, to prescribe and give public not; 
of the extent of the limitation, regulation, prohibition, or reductj 
so necessitated. Whenever such notice shall have been given and shal! 
remain unrevoked no person shall, after a reasonable time prescribed 
in such notice, use any foods, fruits, food materials, or feeds in th: 
production of malt or vinous liquors, or import any such liquors excep: 
under license issued by the President and in compliance with rok 
and regulations determined by him governing the production and ji; 
portation of such liquors and the alcoholic content thereof. Any pe r 
son who willfully violates the provisions of this section, or who sha 
use any foods, fruits, food materials, or feeds in the production of } 

or vinous liquors, or who shall import any such liquors, without tir 
obtaining a !ticense so to do when a license is required undef this section 
or who shall violate any rule or regulation made under this section 
shall be punished by a fine not exceeding $5,000, or by imprisonme 
for not more than two years, or both: Provided further, That nothi: 
in this secticn shall be construed to authorize the licensing of +) 
manufacture of vinous or malt liquors in any State, Territory, or 4} 
District of Columbia, or any civil subdivision thereof, where the ma: 
facture of such vinous or mait liquor is prohibited. 


Section 16 authorizes and directs the President to commandeer 
any or all distilled spirits in bond or in stock at the date of thy 
approval of the act for redistillation, in so far as such redisti 
tion may be necessary for the manufacture of munitions or ot! 
inilitary and hospital supplies. 

Section 17 applies to penalties for those who obstruct enfo; 
ment of the act. 

Section 18 appropriates $2,500,000 to be used in carrying 
act into effect in the payment of salaries, rents, and so fort! 

Section 19 appropriates $150,000,000 to carry this «act 
effect. 


PRESIDENT MAY FIX PRICE OF COAL AND COKE. 

Section 25 authorizes the President to fix the price of coal : 
coke, and in part is as follows: 
Sec, 25. That the President of the United States shall be, and h 
hereby, authorized and empowered, whenever and wherever in bis ju 
ment necessary for the efficient prosecution of the war, to fix the pu 
of coal and coke, wherever and whenever sold, either by produce: 
dealer, to establish ‘rules for the regulation of and to regulate 
method of production, sale, shipment, distribution, apportionment 
storage thereof among dealers and consumers, domestic or foreign: » 
authority and power may be exercised by him in each case through t 
agency of the Federal Trade Commission during the war or for 
part of said time as in his judgment may be necessary. 

That if, in the opinion of the President, any such producer or d 
fails or neglects to conform to such prices or regulations, or to co! 
his business efficiently under the regulations and control of the I! 
dent as-aforesaid, or conducts it in a manner prejudicial to the | 
interest, then the President is hereby authorized and empowered 
every such case to requisiticn and take over the plant, business, and 
appurtenances thereof belonging to such producer or dealer as a & 
concern, and to operate or cause the same to be operated in such 
ner and through such agency as he may direct during the period o! 
war or for such part of said time as in his judgment may be necessa 

That any producer or dealer whose plant, business, and appurtena! 
shall have been requisitioned or taken over by the President sha 
paid a just compensation for the use thereof during the period that 
same may be requisitioned or taken over as aforesaid, which compe: 
tion the President shall fix or cause to be fixed by the Federal T: 
Commission. 

In the foregoing I have quoted in full what I regard as 
most important provisions of this bill. 

In passing upon this bill we must keep in mind the fact t! 
it is a war measure. Its object is to make this great Nat 
more efficient, capable, and powerful in waging the existi 
war to a successful conclusion. It is clearly within the possil) 
ties that some of our citizenship, under the provisions of 1! 
law, will suffer inconvenience, financial loss, or other hardshijs 
This can not be avoided. It is one of the incidents of war. 1!) 
deed, in war some are called upon to sacrifice everything for th: 
public good, while others not only make no sacrifice but actual! 
receive financial benefits therefrom. All we can do is to use ou! 
best judgment, seek to distribute the burdens of the war 
equitably as possible, and require no one to make a needless 
sacrifice. 

While all this is true, as Representatives in the Congress 0! 
the United States, while having in view the general-welfare 2! d 
the stupendous national problems with which we are confronted, 
we should also bear in mind the welfare of our constituents. 
We should consider how proposed legislation will affect them 
None of us would be justified in remaining silent if, in our 
judgment, a proposed measure would do an injustice to our col 
stituents or the people of our respective States. ; 

So far as this bill seeks to cut out speculation in food prov 
ucts and other necessaries of life, it has my unqualified ap- 
proval, It is the duty of Congress to eliminate middlemet s 


profits and to place the producer and consumer in as close prox- 
imity as possible. The farmers, in my opinion, have no inclina- 
tion to exact exorbitant prices from the consumers. 


But the 





—— 





farmers, and justly so, do object to undue profits of the cor- 
poration, which, as middlemen, control the purchase, transpor- 


tation, manufacture, distribution, and sale of their products. | 


The farmers believe all such charges and profits should be re- 
duced to the minimum. In this the views of the farmers are 


based upon sound economic principles, which are clearly in har- | 


mony with the general good. 
It is the widespread belief of the farmer that for some years 
past he has not received his share of the value of his products. 


He has contended that he did not receive a fair and equitable | 
In this contention the farmer | 


share of the wealth he produces. 
is undoubtedly right. The average prices which the farmer has 
been receiving for his products have not been sufficient to com- 
pensate him for the capital invested, the labor performed by 
himself and family, the uncertainty of his business through 
failure of crops, and the ever-increasing expenditure in the cost 
of production. As a result, the agricultural wealth of the coun- 
try has not grown in proportion to the growth of wealth in the 
towns and cities. If I had the time, I could clearly demonstrate 
this by official statistics. But I will assert that three-fourths 
of the wealth of the country is in our towns and cities, where 


our great manufacturing, transportation, distributing, and 
financial corporations center. 
The point is this: The great European war has made an 


unusual demand for farm preducts. This has enhanced their 
prices. The farmer has been getting some of the benefits of 
these higher prices, but it has been shown that last year only 
a part of the farmers received the high prices for their wheat. 
The greatest rise in the price came after the majority of the 
farmers had sold their wheat. It has been asserted that for 
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the 1916 wheat crop the farmers of the United States, on an | 


average, received but $1.22 a bushel for their wheat. 
face of the fact that recently corporations, middlemen, and 
speculators have been getting $3 a bushel for wheat. This is 
one great evil at which Congress should strike. I am glad that 


This in | 


there are some provisions in this bill which will very largely | 


eliminate the power of the speculator to reap enormous profits 
from both the producer and consumer; but in taking the 
control of the price of wheat and other necessaries away from 
the corporations, middlemen, and speculators we have to place 
the control somewhere else. This bill places that control in 
the hands of the President. We must assume that the farmer 
will be safer in the hands of the Chief Executive of-the Nation, 
who will have no selfish purpose to serve, than they will in the 


hands of private corporations which are organized and operated | 


for gain and which certainly are not prompted by any altruistic 
purpose, 


farmers. ‘These are sections 11 and 14. Under section 11 the 
President is given power to go into the wheat business. The 
bill appropriates $150,000,000 as capital to be used in conduct- 
ing this business. Other sections of the bill give him power to 
license all dealers in wheat and other necessaries. Under this 
he can control all the dealers. It is well understood that our 


|} and make whatever sacrifice the circumstances and 





minimum guaranteed price for the wheat crop of 1918. The 
chief object of this guarantee is to stimulate the production of 
a large wheat crop next year by guaranteeing to producers a 


price that will pay them to produce the wheat. No one knows 


what one year will bring about. The war mav close when least 
Wwe expect it. We do not know what the busines; and financial 
conditions will be next year. Business conditions may be dis- 
turbed, There may be a depression in commercial and tinanecial 
| affairs. Hard times may be on us before we know it. A } ie 
may demoralize everything. We can not with any certainty 
say what will be the price of wheat in 1918, should peace come 
to the warring nations of the world. In this view, farmers 
might hesitate to sow wheat. At least, there might be no mate 
rial increase in the acreage sown. But, whatever might come, 


it is certain that there should be an increased yield of wheat 


next year. To stimulate this increased production of wheat 
and insure the farmers against loss Congress proposes to cuar- 
antee the farmers $2 a bushel for the 1918 crop. So far as the 


law is concerned, this does not limit the price to $2 per bushel 
The farmers may receive a higher price if the market price is 
higher. Inasmuch the market price of wheat has ranged 
from $2.50 to $3 per bushel in recent months, I think it would 
have been wise to have made the guaranteed minimum price 
compare favorably with the market price. This as a matter of 
fair compensation and justice to the farmers, but, beyond this, 
as the best means to accomplish the purpose we have in view. 
The object is to insure increased production. If we fail in that 
object, our legislation is fruitless. We had better fix the price 
too high than too low. If the guaranteed price is above the 
market price and even above what consumers should pay, the 
Government could well afford to suffer the loss, if such a thing 
is necessary to secure an adequate supply of bread. For upon 
this depends the winning of the war. We are spending vast 
billions of dollars for war purposes. In this respect we are 
surpassing all records of the past in this or any other nation 
Suppose the Government even a large sum through its 
guarantee, it will have supplied one of the essentials to victory 
for our country. , 

I do not approve this bill in its entirety. 


as 


loses 


I have some doubts 


about the wisdom of some of its provisions. I think it could 
be improved, With all this I shall give it my vote. In times 
like these we can not stand idle. We must master the situa 


tion the best we can. 
of others. 
tion. 


We must trust something to the judgment 
We must trust the constituted authorities of the Na- 
We must each bear our share of the burdens of the hour 
conditions 


| demand. 
There are two sections of the bill of great importance to the | 


European allies—England, France, Italy, and Russia—will have | 


a single purchasing agency. The President may create such in- 
strumentalities as he shall deem necessary to carry out the act. 
He may have a great corporation organized to conduct this 
business. In other words, this bill places in the hands of the 
President the most comprehensive and sweeping power. 


He | 


may monopolize the business and thereby dictate the prices the | 


farmers receive, the charges and profits of corporations and 
middlemen of all kinds, and the prices to the consumers. 


In | 


ordinary times no one would think of placing such extraordi- | 


nary and supreme power in the hands of one man, however 
pure, great, and wise he might be. But these are not ordinary 
times. Our allies must be fed. Our soldiers, seamen, and ma- 
rines must have food. The great masses of our citizens at 
home must have the necessaries of life. To all the price shouid 
be within the ability of the consumer to pay. We are going to 
trust the President with this power. By constitutional methods 
he has been exalted to the Chief Executiveship of this great 
Nation. 
of the Army and Navy. He is at the head of both the civil 
and miltary power of the Republic. 
intrusted to him will be abused. 
exercised in a loyal, patriotic, and unselfish spirit, with an eye 
single to the public welfare. 

Section 14 of this bill is one of great interest to thousands of 
my constituents. In the 12 counties of my district wheat is 
the chief product. It may be truly said that all my constituents 
are vitally interested in the price of wheat, for the prosperity 
of my people depends largely upon the amount of wheat pro- 
duced and the price paid therefor. Section 12 fixes $2 as the 


LY 
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Under the Constitution he is the Commander in Chief | 


I do not believe the power | 
It will, in my judgment, be | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


There is one advantage which I think the farmers of the Na- 
tion will reap from the enactment of this law. We are estab- 
lishing a system of governmental control of middlemen’s profits. 
We are taking from corporations which have a monopoly in 
the purchase, sale, transportation, distribution, and manufae- 
ture of staple farm products the power to arbitrarily fix the 


prices which they pay to farmers and at which they sell to 
consumers. We have been driven to this by the exigencies of 
war. But we will never entirely retrace our steps. Neither 
the farmers nor the consumers will ever consent to go back to 
the old system. Stable prices will help both the farmers and 
the consumers. Speculators should never again be in posi- 
tion to depress the price the farmers receive and enhance the 
price the consumers pay. Certainly those who are engaged in 
purchasing, selling, transporting, manufacturing, and distribut 
ing food products should receive adequate compensation. None 
will begrudge or deny them a reasonable profit. They are en 
titled to a reasonable return for the service they render, for the 
risks they carry, and for the capital they invest. But they 
ought not to be able to speculate in food products at: the cost 


of both producers and consumers, and to the injury of the public 
generally. They should not have the power to exact exorbitant 
profits and to accumulate immense fortunes at the expe! 


| ) 
the masses, upon whose prosperity, well-being, and happins 
the strength and perpetuity of the Nation depends. Hereafter 
we must know where the money goes. We must know how the 
wealth produced on our farms is distributed. We must be abl 


to trace our food products and determine the cost of ever tage 
of progress from the field to the table of the consumers. | 


the law we are now enacting grain dealers and food 1 

turers may be compelled to do business under Federal license 
subject to supervision, regulation, and control. They 1 by 
compelled to do business under a limitation of profits All th 

| under the proposed law, is to be limited to the duration of the 
existing war. 3ut our experience in war will teach us how 
to act in peace. The American people will not go backward. 
They will not forget the practical lessons which they have 
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learned in the school of war. The farmers, in my judgment, 
may suffer some financial loss under the provisions of this bill 
as they shall be administered. But as an offset to these losses 
there will be benefits, advantages, and profits to the farmers. 
The intelligent and patriotic farmers will give close attention 
to the practical workings of this measure. It is for them to see 
that the good features shall be preserved and be made the per- 
manent policy of the National Government.for the extension of 
agriculture, for the protection of the rights of farmers, and the 
promotion of their prosperity, and for the advancement of the 
material interests and the general welfare of all classes of our 
population. 





Food-Survey Bill. 


SPEECH 
OF 


DICK T. MORGAN, 


OF OKLAHOMA, 


HON. 


In tur House or Representatives, 
fugust 3, 1917. 


The House bad under consideration the conference report on the bill 
(It. R, 4188) to provide further for the national security and defense by 
rtimulating agriculture and facilitating the distribution of agricultural 
products. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, the committee on conference 
appointed by the two Houses to harmonize the differences on 
this bill between the two Houses has agreed to one Senate 
amendment which does not meet my approval. Under the pro- 
visions of the House bill, H. R. 4188, known as the food-survey 
bill, $5,778,000 were appropriated, to be used by the Secretary 
of Agriculture in furnishing seed to farmers in restricted areas, 
to be selected by the Secretary of Agriculture. Under the pro- 
visions of the bill, as it passed the House, the Secretary of 
Agriculture was authorized to furnish these seeds to farmers 
on such terms and on such credit as he should determine. This 
Was a very wise provision. The object of the provision, of 
course, was to increase the production of food products. This 
was unquestionably a practical method of increasing produc- 
tion. The framers of the bill evidently recognized that there 
were certain sections of the country in which there would be a 
practical failure of certain crops, and especially of wheat. 
They recognized that seed wheat this year would be exceed- 
ingly high, and that the cost of the seed is a very important 
item in the cost of production of wheat. It was known at the 
time this bill passed the House, as it is known to-day, that in 
western Oklahoma, in western Kansas, and in the western part 
of Nebraska, North Dakota, and South Dakota there were large 
areas where there was an almost complete failure of wheat. 

The appropriation provided in the House bill, it is true, was 
not large. Indeed, it was insignificantly small. Still it was 
large enough to have rendered very considerable assistance in 
the drouth-stricken area. I had hoped that the Senate would 
very largely increase the appropriation. To my utter surprise 
and disappointment the Senate reduced the amount of the 
appropriation from $5,778,000 to $2,500,000, less than half the 
amount appropriated by the House. This, in my judgment, was 
a very grave mistake. But the reduction of the appropriation 
was not so great a blunder as the other change made. This 
change, which I especially criticize, is the change which requires 
the Secretary of Agriculture to sell wheat or other seed to 
farmers only on cash payment therefor. Under the terms of 
the bill as it passed the House the Secretary of Agriculture was 
authorized to give the farmers such credit as in his judgment 
would be wise, proper, and helpful in accomplishing the purposes 
of the act. I wish, therefore, with all due respect to the con- 
ferees of the two Houses, to express my strong disapproval of 
the provisions which reduce the appropriation by more than 
half, and in addition thereto takes from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture the authority to furnish the seed to farmers on credit. 
I know this will be a great disappointment to the farmers in 
many localities, who will be compelled to borrow money at high 
rates of interest, on unfavorable terms, with which to purchase 
seed wheat. What must necessarily follow? It is this: There 
will be less wheat sown. It is not, therefore, solely in the 
interest of the farmer that I am speaking. I am speaking in 
the interest of the country. I am speaking for the Nation. I 
am advocating a policy which means a greater production of 
the great staple crop of wheat. Bread is the one thing above 


lriday, 


all others that this Nation needs, and that our allies in Europe 
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need, to enable us to win this war. I believe that one of the 
most effective things this Government could have done to in- 
crease the production of wheat for next year would have been 
to have made a liberal provision to provide credit for the needy 
farmers of the United States in purchasing seeds. It was for 
this reason that I offered an amendment to the food-contro! 
bill—H. R. 4961—when it was before the House, authorizing 
the Iederal Government to make liberal loans tq the farmers 
at a low rate of interest to enable them to purchase seeds and 
secure necessary equipment to enable them to largely inerease 
the production of food products. I regret exceedingly that my 
suggestions :ave not been followed. The inevitable result wil} 
be, there will be less wheat and corn and other staple farm 
products produced, and the country and the farmers alike wil! 
suffer. 


—- 





Workingmen’s Red Cross Celebration at Johnstown, Pa, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


JOHN M. ROSE, 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


HON. 


OF 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
1917. 


Mr. MADDEN. I ask that the gentleman from Pennsylvani 
{Mr. Rose] be given unanimous consent to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp by printing a patriotic speech made by Th: 
dore Roosevelt at Johnstown on Sunday last and the remarks 
made by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rose] in intro- 
ducing him to the meeting. 

Mr. ROSE. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to me to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp I include a part of the speech 
of the Hon. 'Theodore Roosevelt at the Workingmen’s Red Cross 
celebration at Johnstown, Pa., on Sunday, September 31, and 
my introductory remarks: 

INTRODUCTORY REMARKS BY Mr. Rose. 

Let me first express my most sincere thanks for the distin- 
guished honor which has been conferred upon me to-day. I 
appreciate it more than any words of mine can convey. 

I rejoice to witness this general outpouring of the people of 
Johnstown and vicinity. You are here to take part in a demo! 
stration primarily designed by the splendid workingmen of this 
district to make known, in part, the purposes and aims of the 
Red Cross, an organization formed to give aid and comfort to 
the weak and sorrowful, and which will give assistance to tli 
brave men who have volunteered and have been called by our 
country and her allies to take part in the greatest war t! 
world has ever known. 

On behalf of the splendid body of workingmen of this vicinity 
I desire to extend a cordial welcome to this vast concourse of 
people, as your presence indicates your abiding faith in the 
Government and its institutions and your loyalty to the brave 
men and women who will lay down their lives, if need be, in 
the titanic struggle for freedom and democracy and the utter, 
complete, and permanent overthrow of an autocracy now thi 
greatest curse of the world. 

‘.uis day marks the crowning event of the marvelous efforts 
made by our people in the interest of our country, and it will 
go down in history as one of the greatest and most significant 
days ever witnessed by the good people of the valley of the 
Conemaugh. 

Above and beyond the purpose which brings you here, a pur- 
pose nearest and dearest to our hearts, the committee having 
this demonstration in charge have wisely and well arranged 
for the presence of the leading private citizen of the United 
States, if not of the world, to talk to and with us and spur 
us on to yet greater achievements. 

Not only is he the leading private citizen of the United States, 
but he is easily the most fearless and convincing, and occupies 2 
unique position among the great big men of the world. 

Characteristic of this remarkable man, when the President 
approved a resolution of the Congress declaring that a state 
of war exists between the United States and the Imperial Ger- 
man Government, he offered his services to his country and 
expressed his willingness to accompany the first American 
troops to the bleeding soil of France. 

In order that you may see and hear and know this remark:ble 
man, of whose brilliant attainments I have named but few, ! 
now have the pleasure of introducing to you the great, the only, 
the matchless, and as the Tribune so well and tersely said, the 
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acknowledged champion of vital Americanism, the Hon. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. 
SPEE THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 

Mr. Congressman, Mr. Mayor, and you, my friends, feliow 
Americans, men and women of Johnstown: 

As I said just before the rain and the ‘parade, I had not in- 

nded when I went West to speak anywhere on the way back, 

ut when I was asked to speak by the labor unions of Johns- 
town, I felt that they were people that I was not willing to 
refuse, because this war is from a double aspect peculiarly a 
av of the workingmen of the United States, first, as Ameri- 
ans, and next, as men who believe in the words of Abraham 
Lineoln, that the highest ideal of government is “ government 

‘the people, for the people, and by the people.” [Applause.] 
Now, the emphasis in that statement is to be put upon 
words “by the people.” There always has got to be government 
of the people; either we have to govern ourselves or somebody 
will govern us. Somebody else will come in and supply 
the lack. There has got to be control somewhere. There must 
be self-control or outside control, and the least control we get 
from within the more we will get from without. 

Now, Bismarck’s statement represents the German ideal, and 
on the third point is the direct opposite of Lincoln’s. Lincoln 
said a “ government of the people, for the people, and by the 
people.” Bismarck said a government of the people must be 
based on the theory of “ everything for the people but nothing 
by them.” No government can last for a very long time on that 
They never last permanently. In the end the people, 
those who say there is to be no government by the people, get 
to doing less and less and less for the people. Now, the two op- 
posite poles in the civilized world to-day, since the destruction 
of the Russian despotism, are the two ideals—the ideal of the 
Prussianized Germany of the Hohenzollerns and the ideal of 
the United States, the Government that is striving to be true 
to the theories of Washington and of Lincoln. The opposite 
ideals are symbolized, are expressed well 
that I have quoted—Lincoln’s government for the people and 
by the people and Bismarck’s government, of which the essen- 
tial feature was “nothing by the people.’ Bismarck said * do 
everything for the people that will not interfere with your in- 
terests, but do it as a favor to them—not as a right due them, 
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basis, 


-~ 
oO 
Prussianized Germany of the Hol ’ e oth ' 
absolute, fundamental difference. 
| Now, friends, of course, we went to war primarily be sc we 
| had a special grievance against Germa \\ t to war 
because after two years, during which Ge inv had treated us 
with such utter contempt that she murdered ov) tizes men, 
women, and children, on the high seas aga di; and 
after two years of interchange of compliment : an 
nounced that she was going to continue that policy ttle 
universal policy, and that it was to be continued stea 
of her theory of warfare—murder of 1 rn 
| high seas. 
} And yet there are people who ask. “Why aré 
You may just as well ask a man whose wif f \ \ 
the | slapped by another man why he is mixing it up with th: 
man, There are some things that do not need an exp! 
If I see a man thumping another and L find that the otl 
| black hander who tried to kidnap his child, I do not s: \ 
} are you using violence? ° lL say, * Go to it! 
A nation that will not defend its women and children from 
| murder is not fit to be called a nation at all. As you know, 1 
; would have acted after the Lusifania. And aecording to 
view, people can ask why we did not act then, but no 





in the two phrases | 


his senses can ask why we have acted now. For if I ever 
one of those gentlemen I think of a man who has kicked ar 
who has pulled his nose, and who spat in his face, and lhe 
‘Beware, lest you go too far and rouse the lion.” 

We have heard a good deal about 
While I suppose there are real conscientious objectors, most of 
hem are timid creatures who do not want to be shot at. There 
are real conscientious objectors and I respect their consciences, 
but I would find out what their consciences mean If they sxy 


the conscientious objectors. 


they do not want to take life, I would say, “All right, I will put 
you on a mine-sweeping job out in the ocean, that requires that 
you sweep up mines. The mines are liable to be blown off wh 
they are swept up.” I would say, * Now, you are not in dang 
of killing anybody, but I won't guarantee your own life Now 
if he is really conscientious about killing anybody le 
object to that. 

That is all right. I would treat him just as well as I woul 
anybody else. But if he wont do anything to help tl 





but as a favor wisely extended to them.” Now, that is just | who are helping this country, then L would say, “All rig! 1 

what we do not believe in. We stand for the democratic prin- | needn’t fight for the country, but in that « yo han't 

ciple; we stand for making this Government a Government in! in the country.” 

which each man has a fair show and in which each man does } Universal suffrage must be justified by universal sery Ii 

his part in governing all of us. We do not realize the idea in| ye will not work ye shall not eat And the same thie 

many respects, but that is simply another way of saying we} men who won't fight for the country, aren't fit to liv th 

are human. There never has been, and I do not think there will | country, which, in a last resort, can only be saved by the 

he, a complete realization of the ideal on this earth, but we do| fices of the men of it, vast as it may be 

strive toward the ideal. Now, the “ shadow Hun” takes many different phases.  S« 
The German ideal is that complete power is to rest in the j times he advocates Germany out and ouf, and sometir 

people above, and that they, as a matter of expedience and self- | screams for peace, peace, with a tremor in his voice. 8S ‘ 

interest, offer to give something to the people below. times he attacks one of our allies, usually England. No 
Now, my friends, that means that this is just exactly as much | happens that I have almost no English blood in me. Thi 

a people’s war as the war for the Union which began in 1861, | a little. I am an English Quaker. T havent all the ¢! 

36 years ago. In the long run it was not going to be possible in | teristics of the Quaker. Now, gentlemen, we represent in this 
his country to have side by side a black man who worked as a | Country the melting pot, the crucible of the nations. We are 

slave and a white man who worked as a freeman, and in the | & new country. We represent many, many different races, and 

States where there were most slaves gradually the white man | the Congressman who introduced me did so much mor 

Was crowded out and became a poor white of the mountains. | ing than I deserved, but at Jeast I can claim to be an A 

The same thing began in the West Indies—I was there a year | in this respect, that I am part of the crucible. 1 1 

ago last winter. Originally they had a population of farmers, | the melting of the many different races here into one Mi 

mechanics, artisans, and they introduced black slavery, and the | ple were here before the Revolution, and at that time t 

first effect was to crowd out the white workingman, until you | some German people driven out in the rei of L vi 

had nothing but the big plantation owner on top and the hun- | who ravaged them according to the principles of schres 

lreds of black slaves underneath. Now, here in this country | There were some Dutch traders and mechanics in New 3 

Lincoln with his prophetic vision saw that not only was it a | Some lowland Scotch farmers here in Pennsylvania, and Fret 

justice to the black to free him but that the enslavement of the | men who had been driven out of | enuse there 

black was not compatible permanently with the freedom of the | Catholics were persecuting the Protestants, and Trish who had 

white world. It is just the same in the world to-day. Just as | been driven out of Ireland because there the Protestants we 

it was not possible that the men who work with their hands— | persecuting the Catholics, and then there were some Wels 

whether on a farm, railroad, in a mine, in a factory—could per- | English Quakers, and if those people had not become Americ: 

manently prosper in a country which tolerated black slavery, so and intermarried, I wouldn't be here. 

t is not possible that the workingman and the farmers who} Now, if 1 wanted to be hyphenated T couldn't, bee e if 

wn the soil they till can permanently enjoy their own political | would mean seven hyphens. What is true of me now is seins 

freedom and the right to rule their own destinies in this country to be true of the average American citizen in the future We 

if the world is to be dominated by Prussian militarism. Re- | represent a new nation, one that will be blood akin to, but sep: 


inember that the essential part of Lincoln’s statement, as I have | 


‘ilready said, to be found in the part of the phrase which sets 
forth that this Government is to be by the people themselves. 
Every man in this country who believes in the American doc- 
trines for which our fathers and forefathers struggled, and for 
Which many men have laid down their lives, must see the vast 
difference between us and our allies on the one side and the 


rate from, every other nation of Europe. If our people tries 


remain separate, if they tried to remain Irishman, German, « 

Frenchman, all they will do will be not to become Ameri 

they will simply lose all chances of sharing in the great heritage fi 
that is ours. We welcome in this country men of whatever cre 

or wherever born, who are content to come here and be straight 

American and nothing else. And they do so and act in that 
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way, then shame on the man who discriminates against them. 
But if they come here and assume the “ Lot’s wife” attitude and 
are looking back all the time to the country from which they 
came. then the sooner they are turned into pillars of salt the 
better, There isn’t any room here for an American who is half 
nu American and half something else. There is no room here 
for a “ fifty-fifty ’ allegiance. Either he is an American and noth- 
ing else or he isn’t an American at all, and in that case I wish 
we could ship him back. 

The usual attack made by the pro-German who does not quite 
venture to be anti-American is, as I say, anti-English. One 
hundred and forty years ago and a little over 100 years ago my 
people fought the English. Usually these people who talk about 
it have not done anything but talk about it. My people fought 
the English. They did not fight the English because it was 
England; they fought her because she was wrong; they fought 
her because they were good Americans; they fought her because 
they were standing up for liberty here. King George and the 
England of that day maltreated America, and the Americans 
signed the Declaration of Independence, and the most of those 
who signed the Declaration of Independence were of English 
blood and made this a separate Union. King George and the 
English in 1776 had not begun to inflict upon us the wrongs 
that during the past three years have been inflicted upon us by 
the Prussianized Germany of the Hohenzollerns. The “ Shadow 
uns ” of to-day are the heirs, the spiritual heirs, of the Tories 
of the Revolutionary War and the Copperheads of the War for 
ihe Union—Shadow Huns, Copperheads, Tories, That is their 
line of ancestry. We have got to have in this country but one 
flag, and that the American flag; but one language, and that 
the English language, the language in which the Declaration of 
Independence and Washington’s Farewell Address and Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg Speech were written; and but one loyalty, and that 
loyalty to the United States, to the country that holds in its 
hands the golden hopes for the future of mankind. 

The lesson I want to teach is demonstrated by the great 
catastrophe in your own history. One of the terrible calamities 
of this country was the Johnstown flood. To the memory of 
every older man here it is a memory of horror to this day. The 
Johnstown flood came from the breaking of a dam. Warning 
had been given again and again that the dam was structurally 
weak, and they ought to avert the possibility of a flood by the 
only way by which any danger can be averted—any danger of 
any kind—and that is by preparing against it in advance. But 
people said it would be too expensive, and probably there 
wouldn’t be a flood anyway, and that there had never been a 
flood, so why should there be a flood? 

And then the flood came and the awful death of thousands, 
ihe destruction of homes, the misery of families. Now, what 
would you have thought of people who at the end of that time 
said “ Let’s rebuild the dam as it was. There won't be another 
llood? ” 

Now, this Union is at present preparing for war. It made my 
heart thrill as I passed through your city here and saw before 
house after house the flags showing one, two, three stars, 
showing that in that family its sons had gone to prove their 
faith by their endeavor and to show their loyalty to the Union, 
their loyalty to this country, by the last ultimate proof of loy- 
alty. It is a wonderful thing, and I am not only proud of the 
men who go but I congratulate them beyond measure, for the 
men who don’t go will have a harder time explaining to 
their children in the future why they didn’t go than the others 
will have explaining why they did go. [Applause.] You know, 
as I have said before, unfortunately for me, I found this a 
very exclusive war. I was blackballed. But I am not preaching 
to you anything that I wouldn’t try to put into effect and that 
my family has not put into effect. 

I honor beyond measure the men who go, and I admire the 
energy, the devotion, with which our people are instilled, many 
of those in the Government--and I want to say right here, Con- 
sressmen, that Congress bas been most wise and generous in 
the way it has made appropriations looking toward the going on 
with the war; it deserves credit for the way it has acted. 
There has been wise action by certain Government officials, by 
many private individuals, doing all that can be done, and I 
honor the men who have volunteered, the drafted men, and 
men of the Regular Army and Regular Navy, all of them who 
have gone in. They are doing pretty well things that we ought 
to have done just three years ago. 

Nine-tenths of wisdom is being wise in time. The men who 
could have strengthened the Johnstown dam were not wise in 
time, and the flood came. The only reason that at this moment 
we are able to repair and make the blunders and permit the 
mistakes, is because it happens to pay England and France to 
protect us as an incident of protecting themselves. Eight months 
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have gone by since Germany’s declaration of war against us. 
Congress did not declare war, It announced that Germany was 
already at war with us. And it was perfectly true. Fight 
months have gone by. Congress, as I said, has appropriated large 
sums of money; the Red Cross—people of whom I am going to 
speak later—the Y. M. C. A., and kindred organizations, have 
done well. The young men of the country are going forwari| 
showing splendid patriotism, and the spirit of this country is al| 
right. Do not make any mistake. Wisconsin and Minnesotn. 
Kansas City, and everywhere, are just as right as we are—al| 
they need is a change; that is all they need. They are just as 
straight Americans as we are; they will respond to the spirit 
just as readily. 

Now, friends, let us make up our minds to act in the spirit 
of Abraham Lincoln, to treat these faults and errors not as 
something to revenge but as something from which to learn le 
sons for our future. That is what my interest is. My intern 
is that we shall learn the lessons for our future conduct. 

After the Johnstown flood occurred nothing could undo t 
flood suffering, nothing could alleviate the awful misery of t! 
survivors. What could be done was, in the first place, the 
building of the dam, and make the next all right, and in the n 
place be prepared that never again should there be another {] 
That is what you did. If you hadn’t done it Johnstown wou 
have been abandoned, instead of being the city that it now is, 
Let us do that with our country. Let us face the fact of the ab 
surdity of our lack of preparedness. Here you are, a Natio 
a hundred millions. We have been in the war eight mont 
behind the shield of the British anc French Navies, and t 
British and French Armies, and during that time we have pu 
on the other side some scores of thousands of men, of Whom 
the Artillery have no guns, and they never practiced with ¢ 
many of them, and there are many Engineers, and one or ty 
divisions of Infantry. If there is one division there, it is 
trained; it is nearly ready to go in the trenches, If there are 
two, the other has not been trained and isn’t fit to go in the 
trenches yet. And here we have, I have been told, some artille: 
that could be employed if we were certain the enemy would : 
move around too rapidly. They are trained guns; you mus 
treat them with due respect. You have to use them on a 
who will be obligingly still. 

I saw it announced the other day that we are going to bu 
a wonderful air fleet and that we would develop an airplane. It 
was a good one all right. I was in it the other day. It w 
fine. We went, I think, about 110 miles. It is the Liberty engi! 
It is a great thing for our inventors to invent it, and it mez: 
that when they get the plane together with the engine, inst 
of being as France is, with, I think, 10,000 planes, we 
have one. 

Now, I am proud of the men that started in and tried to 1 
up the gaps, that have developed the engine, but do not let 
fool ourselves. It is eight months since the war began. 
suddenly to-morrow our allies should say that the war \ 
dreadful and they quit, and if Germany were at liberty to | 
her attention to us, Germany, with a small army of, say, 60 
men, with artillery and airplanes on this side, in all our cou 
we could not put against her an army that would hold it. 

Let us make up our minds that never again will we pe! 
Uncle Sam to be caught so utterly unprepared that he owes 
safety to the fact that others are willing to protect him w! 
he is unable to protect himself. 

I saw the other day that some of my pacifist friends had 
that this was going to be the last great war. Three years 4 
three months ago they were saying there would never be a gr 
war. You know that. Just go back and look at the things the: 
said. There was no need of preparedness; there was no need 
wasting money on ships and guns, just exactly like the 
who said there was no need in wasting money in preparing, 
making fit, that South Fork Dam—just exactly the same kind 
of a statement. Then I stated to an old woman—I forget w! 
sex—lI once stated to him, when he said he preferred arbitrat 
to battleships. I said, “Yes; but suppose the other fel 
does not. I would rather arbitrate, if possible, but I want 
battleships behind to help out.” 

It is the same way now. I will do everything that I can 
is wise to prompt everything that will be done to minimize 
ehances of war; that will tend to provide machinery that 
be to a certain extent in some cases a substitute for war: )) 
when it is all done, remember that the only real safety to | 
Sam lies in Uncle Sam’s preparing his own strength. 

Now, we have had an example in the last three years. | 
were told that if we were helpless we would be kept out ot \ 
We were told that if we did not prepare for war nobody wou 
hurt us. We did not prepare, and we have not kept out ©! 


} 


war. We are in the war, but we are only at the receiving ch 
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from 
what has actually happened that we can not improvise an Army 


of it. And no man has any excuse new not to understand 


under modern conditions—that have in 
advance. 

There is just one form of preparation which I believe is really 
eflicient, and that is universal, obligatory military training for 
all our young men in time of peace. The son of the mine owner 
and the son of the mine worker, the son of the railroad president 
and the son of the brakeman, the son of the banker and the son 
of the bricklayer, the son of the lawyer and the son of the 
armer, sometime between the ages of 18 and 22, make them 
eo into the field for actual training, live in the same dog tents, 
eat the same food, go on the same hikes, 
then when you come to out the men to be trained as 
officers take each man on his worth as he has shown it. I will 
say that would be everything for young men in time of peace. 
It will be the best thing mentally, physically, and morally for 

ir whole people in time of peace, and in time of war it mea 
hat we will have a genuine democratic Army. 

[t isn’t militarism. Let me point out just what I mean. 


you got to prepare 


chor se 


We 


have had thousands of officers in training camps for the las 
iwo years. If we didn’t have them we wouldn’t have had any 


officers to train the drafted men. That was the only instru 
ment we could use, because it was our duty to use it and do 
he best we possibly could with it Now, they put in a rul 
that every man should have the qualification of a college edi 


coing in there. Personally I don’t believe in 


Ce tion be ore 


that ruk But understand I back up plenty of things I don’t 
approve of, and I am backing up the Government for ever 
meusure it will take for the efficient prosecution of the wat l 
am going to do everything I can to the last, but let us prepare 
so that in the future we shall not commit the blunders we hav 
committed in the present. Now, as to officers’ training camp 


less some money 


to them unl 


to take the man out of his business, run the 


could Lo ld 


» you had 


isk of losing his business, and put him in. 


nobody his father had 


PCOUS 





The man of means who sent his son under those c I 
as doing a patriotic act. I am one of those who was tr 
end my sons there. I was more lad than I can say to give 


iy sons a chance, but it wasn’t a square deal that the sons of 
thes men just as patriotic cou 
nee. That was 
we should and 


not afford to give them th: 
al. Now, if at it 


advance, state 


went 
tl 


we 


not a 


pret ure in at 
es ‘ ai ai 


affairs would not be necessa Make every boy come up 
son of the rich man, son of the poor man, son of the man witl 
pitak son of the wage earn Make every man come wu 


port him by the Government while he is up. If necessary 





vy 2 minimum wage to a dependent parent or others who will 

ed him and who will be deprived of his services. Then, afte 

"y have been there a year, don’t say anything about g 
education or anything—take the best man. 

I am not speakins as a theorist; I am speaking o ' t I did 

th my own regiment. When I still thought that I: By 

owed to raise a division here, I had two of my old member 
f my regiment with me doing the work. One of them was 
larvard fellow, captain of the crew in Harvard; the other 


ra, 
t 


mining prospector who had gotten off 


originally a New Mexican 


to the Pacific coast as third mate on a windjammer around the 
Horn. Now, I wouldn’t tolerate either man discriminating 
against the other. You couldn’t make either man discriminat 
gainst the other. You couldn’t make either man discriminat 


were each men of the best ty] 
ean and base thing to 
had a college education, a1 
thing to discriminate nst a 
ication as third mate on a wind 

each to show the stuff there 
him. If they have got the stuff, treat them according! 

Che young man of fighting to the front. We, 
vho stay behind, who are not allowed to go to the front, must 
hn the first place back them in every way; back the Government 
hn everything it does for them and insist that the 
hall do everything for them, and then do our own part behind 
them. Buy liberty bonds, so that the Government can have the 
ioney to do the work; and, by the way, I have seen a good 
deal in the papers about the difference between the bond- 
holder and the people. Now, I 
bondholders themselves if they wish to be. Let everyone buy 
a bond, and you get in a favored class. Don’t wait for 20 
years and then complain about the bondholder. The Govern- 
ment is anxious that everyone get a bond now. They have ar- 


ause they 
would 


cainst the other bi 

officers. Now, it 
riminate against a man who 
ould be’a mean and base 
ellow who had gotten his edt 
Give them a 


be a m 
id i 
agal 
chance 


Inmer, 


age is going 


ranged, I think, that even five men can go together and get a 
It is the safest 
That bond will 
and if this Union bursts, it 


bond at $10 apiece. Let every man get a bond. 
thing in the world; it is on Uncle Sam’s credit. 
be good unless this Union bursts; 


-? 


do the same work, and | 
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Government | 


the people have a chance to be | 
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won't make any differen 
good or not. 

Also help and back organizations like the Red Cross. I wish 
our people would read the sermons of Dr. Newell Dwight 
who has just come back from Belgium and F , 
scription of the heart-rending misery ought to stir every human 
being in this country. Let 


whetl« r the bond 


us try to do away, so far as we ¢: 
with the sufferings of the people over there, and let 
steps to see that our men who go to the fron 


little as possible. The Government can ‘ 
private action is needed, and of all of the ors 


ao re t f{ 


various work probably the Red Cross is at th oun 
the largest amount of good work. So friends, | k you here 
on Red Cross Sunday, to do what you can for the | > 
in this war, and to profit by the lessons of the i 
I V ever again repeat the horteomings which : 
cidieartiad , 

I ask you te that we perma 
} | pre] uwedness not jus iinst w 

‘ ual 
Li the ne ( Lig Lot 

go to ron n th fi Tins ) nal ¢t +?) 
tl ! ! rf ie 

thel people ih his eountry Lhit 
( the cou ‘y, then let l ) 
G in y { 
I | l ! 

I ours ( I ur } THe 
? 1 Oy. | 

| 5 i ten Don't 

Le p Us e Sa j | ‘ { 
ive «il he 1 ) 
= ijet si if) € t i i ‘ 


) V 
In roe Howss « REPRI ‘ 
if i 
| } v\ | 
. } I I 
Mr. GARLAND Ir. ( 
| j ‘ ‘ 
} | t ‘ ) \\ 
' ‘ys . lid ne lond them dow 
long til e had a dis« here ot ' 
tl and finally the l 1 of $30 1 
ziven to the pr ite ole ra é 
li I am sorry to he 1} tl ( 
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ever were voted before. Yet we talk here about the miserable 
dollar a duy that we are giving to the boy that we send over 


there and whom we force to give up his life. 
is all wrong and I am opposed to it. 

Let us keep in mind this fact, that every American boy who 
goes over to France is taking from his young life the education 
and start for his future life—all for the good of his country. 
He has no more at stake so far as home government is con- 
cerned than the rest of us, but he is forced to go there because 
this Congress has stated that between certain ages men must go. 
It seems to me that it is little enough that we guarantee him 
this, so that he may depend upon some competency other than 
the amount that we have voted as compensation, and in my 
estimation there ought not to be any exception. Each and 
every man who goes to France should be insured at the cost of 
the Government. [Applause.] 


The theory of that 





Growing Interest in Waterways, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


J. HAMPTON MOORE, 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


HON. 


In tne House or Representatives, 
Saturday, October 6, 1917. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, never in the 
history of the country have the people been more interested in 
the question of transportation than they are at the present 
time. The railroads and steamships are groaning under the 
burden placed upon them of carrying the products of the United 
States, and to meet our war necessities. They are so sadly in- 
capable of meeting all demands of shippers that, as to many 
commodities, embargoes have been laid which hinder rather 
than stimulate production. With 50,000 miles of navigable 
waterways—half of them not improved for public use—it is 
no wonder that the cry comes up from various sections of 
the country for increased transportation facilities by water as 
well as by rail. When food products are bringing extraordi- 
nary prices, and every energy is being bent to increase produc- 
tion, it is unfortunate that producers should be handicapped by 
embargoes, or should be told to let the products of their toil 
perish because the waterways and canals are not adequate to 
afford them transportation facilities to reach the markets or 
the ports. 

That the problems thus raised are of national interest is re- 
vealed by the renewed activity of waterways advocates in re- 
sponse to the general demand for better facilities for making 
shipments by rail and water. No less than three conventions 
are now being arranged to deal with this question. 

The people of Texas are looking forward to a meeting soon 
to be held at Corpus Christi, where demands will be made for 
improved outlets to the sea and for better means of communi- 
‘ation by water between the ports of Texas and other States 
and countries. The Rivers and Harbors Committee is planning 
to look over the Texas waterways during the interim between 
the sessions of Congress. 

The Atlantic Deeper Waterways Association is arranging for 
a great convention at Miami, Fla., the last week of November, 
where all the States of the Atlantic seaboard, from Maine to 
Florida, will be represented. The Rivers and Harbors Commit- 
tee is to continue its Texas tour along the Gulf to connect with 
the Miami convention, where work thus far accomplished upon 
the Atlantic intracoastal waterway will be discussed. In addi- 
tion to these two conventions, both urging internal improvements 
and waterway extensions, the National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress is prepared to bring together in the city of Washington 
the waterways advocates of all the States, who will assemble 
about the first week in December. Taken all in all, it will be 
an active season for the men and women of the United States 
who believe that productivity and commerce will be greatly ad- 
vanced by a more considerate Government interest in the trans- 
portation problem, 





THE MIAMI CONVENTION, 


In connection with the Miami convention, which meets No- 
vember 27 and concludes December 1, and which will be ad- 
dressed by some of the leading men of the Nation, I desire to 
include in my remarks an extract from the call of the Atlantic 


Deeper Waterways Association. It gives a brief but compre- 


hensive statement of the situation that is agitating the water- 
ways people of the seaboard States. 


It also reveals the spirit 
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of the beautiful Florida city, which, located almost at the south- 
ern extremity of the United States, and at great disadvantage 
in the matter of railroad transportation, pleads for recogni- 
tion as a port and evinces a willingness to cooperate with the 
Government, that is most commendable. It is as follows: 


It was with especial pleasure that the hospitable invitation fro) 
Miami was accepted and our members will be assured of one of the 
most attractive programs ever arranged for a convention ot th 
association ; attractive not only because of the delightful surroundj 
and tropical climate in which our “ Thanksgiving convention” wil! 
held but because of the magnificent spirit of progress and _ self-he}), 
which will be everywhere evident in and about Miami; and finally be 
cause of the important bearing the convention may have in furtherine 
the use and improvement of waterways for the national benefit in this 
time of crisis and stress. 

The congressional situation that developed while the river a; 
harbor bill of 1917 was upon its passage marked, we believe, a turnin 
point, in public opinion, in favor of a freer and more rational treatme: 
of our waterways. The old unreasoning opposition made itself may 
fest, and scant effort was made to meet any issue fairly upon its meri 
The objectors gave little consideration to the commercial or strategy 
value of projects as reported by the War and Navy Departments. In 
fact, it was often evident that time had not even been taken to consi! 
the survey maps and reports on the see under discussion. ‘Thj 
line of attack was directed with special reference to projects advocat; 
by this association, which stood the test and advanced in the good wi 
of Congress. All of which means that the work of the associati 
must continue until those who have heretofore so bitterly opposed thes 
important eastern developments are brought to a better understandin 
of the righteousness of our cause, or are overwhelmed by the enlight 
ened sentiment of the greater number of their colleagues in Congr 
who know our commercial needs and who believe in the common-sens: 
preparedness for war which this association advocates. 

The definite alignment of the administrative branch of the Gover 
ment in favor of the bill was another long step forward, as have be 
the recent activities of the Government toward the more effectiv 
of our waterways as a war-emergency measure. The Secretary of Co: 
merce and the Council of National Defense, it may be observed, 1 
earnestly cooperating to bring about the use of water routes wher 
possible to afford relief to the railroads for war service, and we ha 
the prospect, during the war at least, of earnest cooperation betwoen 
the rail and water lines in both routing and rating, instead of 
unfertunate discordance so evident in the past. 

The river and harbor bill just enacted by Congress provides for th 
appointment of a Waterways Commission to coordinate the activiti: 
the Government with respect to our waterways and water resourc 
and to formulate comprchensive plans for future development. ‘T! 
again should go far toward allaying the spirit of prejudice against 1} 
use of waterways which has been spread so insidiously during rec: 
years. 

With pride in the progress made, therefore, and with confidence 
the future, our members will once more assemble in annual conventio: 
As to the past year it may be noted that work has progressed mat: 
rially on some of our projects already adopted; several links in i! 
intracoastal chain are now completed and in operation. The Champ! 
Narrows, an essential connection from the Adirondack ore fields to t! 
New York Barge Canal and the Hudson River, is to be improved t 
standard dimensions. The East River (N. Y.) improvement is ¢ 
nitely adopted, together with the deeper channel for Boston. Negot 
tions are authorized to acquire the Cape Cod and the Chesapeak 
Delaware Canals, subject, however, to ratification by Congress. ‘I! 
brings us a step nearer the adoption of the project for the watery 
across the State of New Jersey, a vital link between North and So 
in the intracoastal plan. During the past year that State has ¢ 
further evidence of its good faith, in providing for purchase of 
right of way, and its governor and official board are justified in urg 
upon Congress that the time is at hand to adopt the project and pro: 
with the work. 

Problems of similar importance continue to claim our interest al 
the southern section of the waterway chain, notably between the Ni 
Carolina Sounds and Winyah Bay, in South Carolina, and in the s 
of channels requiring improvement to extend the inside route 4d 
the Florida coast. 

Miami, indeed, affords one of the finest examples of waterway p! 
ress in our country. On her harbor front in Biscayne Bay she is « 
structing, at her own expense, a public dock 1,000 feet long, with 
public terminal railroad. In the bay, Dade County, of which Miami ‘4 
the seat of government, is dredging a commodious channel and cau 
way. Access to these improvements is provided = the Governm: 
channel and jetties connecting with the ocean, on which the comme! 
of the Antilles and the Gulf passes to and fro along the Gulf Streai 
seemingly a stone’s throw from shore. This year’s river and har! 
bill corvies a provision for completing the Government channel, 1! 
our members may understand the progressive spirit of Miami when \ 
state that for every dollar the Government has provided toward t! 
improvements the people of Miami have provided more than two (ol! 
The opening of this new harbor is to be timed to our convention. 


AMERICA’S OWN NECESSITIES IMPORTANT. 


Mr. Speaker, when Miami greets the Atlantic Deeper Water: 
ways Association in November next the transportation problem 
in the United States will doubtless have reached its acutest 
stage to date; that is to say, the common carriers of the countr) 
will have been brought face to face with the most difficult situ- 
ation that has ever confronted them. The war pressure miy 
be bringing them better returns than formerly, but they wi!! 
have been pushed to capacity, which is not much greater how 
than it was in 1907, when James J. Hill declared it would take 
$500,000,000 to bring the railroads up to the transportation 
needs of the country. The suggestion of Government owner: 
ship hangs over these great and hitherto powerful corporations, 
and, like, the labor question, tends to retard the investment ©! 
new capital for betterments and extensions. Government bois 
for war purposes are too necessary just now, and too numerots 
also, to encourage the hope that the investing public will conic 
to the aid of the transportation companies, the element of risk 
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making all capital a little more cautious than it is in normal 
times, | 

We have no grievance against transportation companies as 
cuch. On the contrary, if our theory is correct, the improve- 
ment of our inland waterways must serve to feed the railroads 
and press new business upon them—that is our belief and that 
is what we advocate. But we realize now, as we have contended 
since this great waterways movement was inaugurated, that to 
depend solely upon one method of transportation in the United 
States, and especially along the Atlantic coast, is an injustice 
to the producers and consumers of the land and a setback to our 
national progress. We will not argue this question any 
ength. We will just set it forth as one of the many that will 
come up for discussion at Miami. 

And as food for thought along this same line, may we not 
invite the careful attention of our Senators and Representatives, 
of our railroad officials and all concerned, to 
queries? 

First. Do you think the cost of living in the United States 

ould be so high and the rail and ocean freight charges so great 


at 


ot others these 


f our inside waterways had been encouraged to do their full 
hare of the transportation work in this war? 
Second. When the United States is willing to bond Itself for 


$7,000,000,000 to lend to our foreign allies to spend for war pur- 
poses, including railroad construction, do you not think we 
should be fair enough to our own people to appropriate the few 
paltry millions necessary to put our own coastal waterways in 
order for commerce and for defense? 

Third. And, Mr. Railroad Man, do you not think when the 
United States Government lends men and money to France and 
Russia to build locomotives and cars and to build and rebuild 
railroads which coordinate with waterways and canals to facili- 
tate transportation and develop the country, that the time has 
ome for a similar coordination and development in the United 
States? 





Nebraska Wins First Place in the Soil-Products Contest. 


EXTENSION OF MARKS 


HON. CHARLES H. SLOAN, 


OF NEBRASKA, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, October 6, 1917. 


Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Speaker, some months ago in speaking 
ipon this floor I told my colleagues in a modest way the achieve- 
ments and glory of “ Nebraska at 50.” 

There were those who accorded me most cordial attention, 

it not unchecked credulity. They thought among my figures 
f speech hyperbole was given an exalted station. 

To show that my statements were all well based and thor- 
oughly grounded I desire to submit the following fact: That at 
the International Soil Products Exposition recently held at 
Peoria, Ill., Nebraska won first prize, as the following Asso- 
iated Press dispatch states: 

NEBRASKA WINS FIRST PLACE 


SOIL-PRODUCTS CONTEST. 
Peoria, ILtu., September 24. 
Nebraska won the first prize at the International Soil Products Ex- 

position to-day. Out of a possible 1,500 points, Nebraska led all other 

exhibits of agricultural products, with 1,230 points. Kansas was sec- 
ond, with 1,148 points; Arizona, third, with 1,084 points; Minnesota, 

fourth, with 1,005 points; Saskatchewan, Canada, fifth, with 92 

points; and Wisconsin, sixth, with 920 points. 


The following Omaha Bee editorial comments on our State’s 
achievements, not to lord it over Kansas, our State twin and 
geographical neighbor, and, by the way, most formidable rival 
in the contest, but to keep the hat of history on straight presents 
this following editorial: 

NEBRASKA IN FRONT AS USUAL. 


_ Comparisons insti§uted at the International Soil Products Exposi- 
tion at Peoria go to confirm what has been modestly claimed for the 
State of Nebraska by its patriotic sons and daughters all along. In 
an open competition Nebraska comes out ahead of all its rivals, with 
a clean hundred points over Kansas and the others trailing. This was 
decided by an exhibition of agricultural products such as this State 
produces year after year in such quantities as astounds the world. 
Other Commonwealths attract attention in various ways, each boasting 
of its peculiar attractions, but Nebraska merely goes along about its 
business of raising crops and sending them to market, and taking down 
lirst honors when it comes to comparing results. f our home folks 
Were not as modest as they are industrious and enterprising they could 
start a justifiable uproar about the quality and quantity of their prod- 
ucts such as would make the others sit up and take notice, but they will 
bang this newest honor up alongside of others previously gathered and 
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The United States aft War—What Has Been Accomplished 


Since the Declaration of War by the Executive Depart- 
ments of the Government Under War Conditions. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY RAINEY, 


Ol ILUINOI!I 








IN tire House or Representatives, 
rid Uctoud 1917. 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker nder the permission granted 
me to extend my remartl n the Receorp I herewith print a 
general résumé of the activities of the executive departments of 
the Government during the period of the present war, prepared 
by the Committee on Public Information. 

GENERAL RESUME 

It is not possible here fully to detail the multiplied act es 
of our executive departments under the stress of ir et tions 
As the legislative braneh of the Government | responded to 
their call for legislation and vast appropriations for the conduet 
of democracy’s war, so the executive departments, working aft a 
speed and under a pressure out precedent, have given their 
response to extraordinary and it perative demands, 

There has been no “ slacker’? among these departments... From 
the Department of State, with its disclosures of German intrigue, 
to the Department of Labor, engaged in the adjustment of 
domestie labor problems, there has heen a harmonious adjust 
ment of the machinery of war and a cooperation that 'S 
well for victory. 

The War Department, creating a great army to fight our bat- 
tles abroad; the Navy Department, joining the allies in keeping 
enemy ships from our shores; the Treasury Department, en- 








rolling patriotic Americans they subscribe to the liberty bond 
the Department of Justice, closing in on the enemy within o 
gates; the Post Office Department, curbing seditious utterances 
with the one hand and sending mail to our soldiers with the 
other; the Interior Department, promoting the development of 
the country’s war-time resources; the Agricultural Department 
stimulating the production of foodstuffs; the Department of 
Commerce, keeping open the channels of trade and cond ug a 
military and economie cens) I hi played well the f 
in this era of preparation 

Six months from the day the Arnel i i 
be written a remarkable story of the ‘ ! the United 
States from a Nation of peace to one of enforced conflict. Gre 
diffieulties have been overcome; oth« ire et to be ove ome 
but the record as it stands to-day beget ratior ay f 
eventual success in arms. 

We are not a militaristic Natic We have maintained no 
large standing armies. When war came there was barely a 
nucleus upon which to build. We started almost from the 
ground up to equip ourselves for warfare it exists to-day 
for a modern warfare as different from that to which we have 
been accustomed as the airplane differs from the old cireus 
balloon. Steadily along scientific and systematie lines we have 
progressed during the first six months of the war. We have 
endeavored to profit by the earlier mistakes of other nations 
to expand speedily but thoroughly, to become equipped the 
typical American way to meet a great emergency 

The purpose here is to recount some of the things which have 


conditions suddenly confronting 


been accomplished under the 
us. There is opportunity here to record only the greater achieve- 
ments, but in the path of these more important ar omplishments 
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there follows a train of necessary little things—the essential 
odds and ends of this country’s preparations for war. 
There is a story, for instance, in the lights that shine in our 
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big Government buildings by night. There was a time when | 
these buildings were dark and empty overnight. Now, men | 
in uniform and in civilian dress bend late over papers and 


war maps. War machinery 3,000 miles from the battle front is 
operating. One might find another story in the stream of Gov- 
ernment clerks who march out of these buildings and upon the 
streets of the Capital. Each clerk is a worker in the broad field 
of war-time preparation. Again, there is inspiration in the fact 
that many of America’s business and professional men—great 
merchants, financiers, economists, teachers, and others—have 
volunteered their services and are aiding this Government, prac- 
tically without compensation, in its effort to make the world 
safe for democracy. 

These things furnish an index of patriotism and reveal the 
unity of our people. They are interwoven with the major 
achievements of the first six months of war. Of these details 
others will in time speak fully. It is now proposed to record 
the work of the several executive departments to the end that 
the country may be advised of our stewardship, and that our 
people may lend themselves even more to a common cause. 

This résumé of the work of the executive departments is not 
given necessarily in the order of importance or popular interest. 
Each department has fitted into the great comprehensive scheme 
of war, and aiding these departments there have been various 
bureaus and commissions created to assist the overworked 
regular establishments. And in the center of this great war 
wheel is the White House, occupied by a man in whom Congress 
has intrusted great powers and upon whom there rests to-day 
one of the greatest burdens in history. 

A summary of “what has been done during the first six 
months of war” is as follows: 
WAR DEPARTMENT, 

From the Secretary of War to the recruit clerk the War De- 
partment is to-day an efficient, smooth-working organization. 
* Red-tape”’ methods are beating a retreat. The most visionary 
official six months ago would not have predicted what has been 
wrought since April. Our forces are to-day assembling on 
foreign soil. American industry has been broadened to clothe, 
feed, and equip a great new army. Hundreds of thousands of 
American youths are being trained to join our advance guard on 
the other side. 

Within three months the War Department constructed 16 can- 
tonments. This construction virtually meant the building of 
16 cities, each capable of accommodating 40,000 population. 
These cities, from sidewalks and electric lights to wooden build- 
ings, were constructed at an approximate total cost of 
$150,000,000, and without excessive profits to the contractors. 
This great cantonment project was in addition to the fitting out 
of as many National Guard camps and the maintenance of offi- 
cers’ training schools where intensive training was given to 
young men capable of becoming officers. 

Approximately 500,000 men are now located at or en route 
to these cantonments. When these men are trained and ready 
for embarkation the United States is ready to supply others 
to fill the cantonments and undergo preparation for the supreme 
duty in France. There is practically no limit to the number of 
patriotic Americans who are awaitiag the call for service. 

Under the direction of the Provost Marshal General the War 
Department successfully put into effect the selective-draft law. 
There was a minimum of friction. Resistance to the draft has 
been sporadic and isolated. Iverywhere there has been general 
recognition of its fairness, its democracy. 

As a result of this law 10,000,000 men are available for ex- 
amination and acceptance or exemption. A National Army of 
a million men to back up the Regular Army, the National Guard, 
and the Navy is readily obtainable under this system, and 
barely touches the resources of America in man power. 

The work of the General Staff and the Army War College, 
while highly confidential and technical in its nature, should not 
be passed without notice. The General Staff, with a small 
augmentation of membership, has worked out plans not only 
for our present Army but future increments as well. It has 
studied the lessons of three years of war in Europe, has 
brought our Army up to the new era in warfare, and substan- 
tially revised the past organization of our armies to fit in with 
modern methods. Not only was Gen. Pershing’s expedition 
organized and fitted out along entirely new lines, but the Gen- 
eral Staff is modernizing the entire Army, unit by unit, so that 
it may become a powerful factor in the allied war machine. 

The necessity of an entirely new type of military organiza- 
tion, the new demands of European trench warfare, the build- 
ing up of an American Army many times the size of its peace 
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strength, and the development of strategie plans in keeping with 
the requirements of the hour are tasks to which the Genera! 
Staff has given a satisfying answer. 


It is probable that no branch of the War Department has 
withstood greatcr war-time pressure than the office of The 


Adjutant General. The outbreak of the war found the country 
wholly unsupplied with officers to train and command the forth 
coming army. Early in April The Adjutant General announced 
a comprehensive plan for 16 officers’ training camps to train 
more than 40,000 candidates. There were more than 150,000 
applicants, and about 43,000 were selected and assigned fo: 
training at these camps. 

They received highly intensive instruction and approximate}, 
27,000 officers have been recommended and commissioned for the 
several branches of the service. Some of these officers will serve 
with the Regular Army, others with the National Guard, an 
some are in France. The great majority, however, will be ut 
lized for training the National Army. A second series of train 
ing camps has been begun and a third is to follow in Januar 
The third series will afford an opportunity to the drafted man 
to become an officer, and will be largely filled by men selecte 
from among the ranks now in training under the selective-drat 
law. 

Upon the office of The Adjutant General there also fell 1} 
duty of bringing into the service for the present emergency tlic 
officers and enlisted men, with the exception of the enlisted men 
secured through the draft law, of issuing necessary orders fo 
the movement of troops and of handling the great amount © 
correspondence and records incident to the formation of such 1 
army. First there was a recruiting drive to fill the Regul: 
Army to its war strength. This was done. Simultaneously t} 
office procured more than 50,000 trained specialists for the 
listed Reserve Corps. 

This reserve corps supplied material for the 10 Engine 
regiments sent to France as well as more than 12,000 specialis: 
for the Quartermaster Corps. 

In addition to the officers commissioned from the trainin: 
camps it was necessary to commission about 30,000 officers in t! 
Reserve Corps and to issue commissions to about 5,000 office: 
of the Regular Army either as original appointments or pron 
tions. At the beginning of the war we had about 20,000 officer: 
now there are around 80,000. The commissioning of these men 
in itself is a major achievement. 

The Adjutant General’s office received about 3,000 pieces 
mail per day during the year 1916. Now the mail averas 
80,000 pieces a day, and the work of the office is constantly ge! 
ting heavier, yet the clerical force has been barely doubled. 

A statistical division which will keep a card-index record © 
the entire Army is one of the war developments in The Adjutant 
General's office. The soldier both at home and abroad will |: 
ecard indexed so that if he figures in the day’s news, either «a: 
being promoted, commended, wounded, or killed, there will |. 
immediately available a record of that soldier. This divisio 
will maintain offices both in Washington and Paris. 

The Adjutant General’s department also has started a con 
prehensive occupational and educational census of the men o! 
the National Army. At each of the 16 cantonments a personne! 
organization has been formed and the recruits are being liste: 
as they arrive, so that whenever possible a soldier may be as 
signed to the right place. 

This occupational census of the drafted men takes into co: 
sideration the previous employment, educational qualification 
and preferences for service of each man called. The data 
selected are to be available to the division commanders and wil! 
enable them to make the best possible assignments of the men 
composing the National Army. 

The mobilization of the Nation’s industries for the task of 
supplying arms and ammunition for the new army was a pal 
of the task ahead of the Ordnance Bureau when the war cam: 
The Ordnance Bureau, like the office of The Adjutant General, 
has been one of the speed-up bureaus of the War Departme! 
during these six months. It was equipped for times of peace, 
and while there was some reserve supply of arms and ammuni 
tion it was comparatively negligible in view of the sudde! 
demands. It was no longer a matter of having the work don 
at arsenals and armories of the Government. Industry hid 
to be organized to supply the ordnance for our forces. 

The Ordnance Bureau is now expending for the first year © 
the war more than $3,000,000,000. In addition to the demands 
for increased output of the ordinary supplies the Ordnance 
Bureau must be prepared to meet the new conditions of war 
Antiaircraft guns had to be produced; rifles had to be re 
modeled and rechambered; the type of ammunition wits 
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changed; machine guns had to be produced in great number's ; 
and railway artillery, and motor equipment for artillery—a'l: 
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of 2 modern type—had to be supplied on short notice. 
same time field artillery and heavier guns were made 
for the service in France. 


At the 
ready 
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Approximately $250,000,000 was required for the establish- | 
ment of new manufacturing plants and for the cost of the guns 


they will produce. An illustration of the cost of war and the 
increased work of the Ordnance Bureau is shown by a com- 
parison of appropriations, The carriage division of the Ord- 
nance Bureau, for instance, spent approximately $34,000,000 
the year before the war began. Since the United States entered 
the war the appropriations for this division have amounted 
to nearly $2,000,000,000. 


or the procurement of mobile artillery ammunition there 
has been appropriated about $398,000,000. The average annual 


appropriations for the purpose for the fiscal vears 1906 to 1914 
nmounted to only $310,000, and the average for the years 1915 
to 1917 was $1,088,000. 

Aside from its purchases and production of the munitions of 
war the Ordnance Department has practically completed ar- 
rangements for the construction and early operation of a 
nitrate plant. 

As soon as war came the Ordnance Department created a 
section for handling matters concerning the weapons essential 
to modern trench warfare. 
rations pyrotechnics, rifle grenades, hand grenades, 
wortars, drop bombs, releasing devices, flame throwers, and all 
other chemical devices known to the warfare of to-day. The 


size-of the task of the Ordnance Bureau, confronted with the 
arming of possibly 2,000,000 men, is appreciated when it is 
realized that not one of the articles mentioned above was a 


standard article for manufacture in this country prior to the 
eutbrenk of the war. 


Reference has been made to the construction of 16 Army can- | 


toninents within an incredibly short time. This was accom- 
plished by the Quartermaster General's department, but this 
was but one of the war duties devolving upon the Quarter- 
master Corps. It has had to clothe and feed the American Army 
aut home and the expeditionary force abroad. It has supplied 
everything from writing pens to woolen underwear and ovyer- 
to our men in camp. It must provide forage for thou- 
of animals. It must heat the cantonments and Army 


coats 
has 
camps. 

To accomplish all this the Quartermaster Corps has estab- 
lished many depots, and its personnel has been enormously in- 
creased to carry on the work of making comfortable our Army 

i training. The Council of National Defense has cooperated 

mobilizing the industries of the country to turn out the un- 
precedented order for clothing, shoes, and food required by the 
Quartermaster General. 


Industry has expanded just as rapidly as possible to accom- | 


modate the unexpected demands. There have been shortages in 
equipment here and there, but considering the magnitude of the 
orders placed and the suddenness with which we were forced 
to equip not only our forces here but an expeditionary force 
abroad the performance of the Quartermaster Corps is remark- 
able, 

Since last April, for instance, it has purchased more than 
$130,000,000 worth of clothing, consisting of countless suits, 
belts, hats, gloves, overcoats, stockings, and so on. More than 
$54,000,000 has been spent for equipage—tents, cots, blankets, 
axes, tools, pins, stoves. Millions of yards of cloth, in- 
cluding tentage, have been acquired at a cost of more than 
$160,000,000. 

Incidentally the Quartermaster Corps has secured several 
thousand bakers and cooks, who have been assigned to duty 
at the training camps. Cooking schools and organizations of 
bakery companies was merely one of the side line activities of 
the Quartermaster Department, which, like the Ordnance De- 
partment, is scheduled to expend more than $3,000,000,000 during 
the first year of the war. 

The development of a standard military truck which will be 
turned out in large numbers was recently announced. This 
truck was designed with the aid of the country’s leading auto- 
mobile engineers and draftsmen, who came to Washington at 
the request of the Quartermaster Corps. The standardized 
truck was recently described by Secretary Baker as several 
years ahead of anything yet devised in the truck line. 

The Aviation Section of the Signal Corps of the Army to-day 
is engaged on a work that will largely determine America’s 
effectiveness in this war. That section is constructing an aerial 
fleet that soon will go to France “to blind the eyes of the Ger- 
mans.” Much of the work of the Aviation Section is of such 
military importance that it can not be revealed here, but this 
is a résumé of what has been done to date. 


bags, 
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Contracts have been let and begun on 


program contemplated when Congress appropriated 


oustruction the aerial 


SU40 000,000 


for aviation in July. This program called for more than 20,000 
machines. 

This country will send into the air thousands of training 
machines, scouting machines, and great batt nes of ft 
Caproni and Handley Page tyq 

The development of the “liberty motor” under watie eir 
cumstances has been described by the Secreta War nas 
‘probably the greatest single achievement of the w: | 
niotor, the triumph of American ingenuity and manuf: ‘ S 
| Withstood every test. It was produced through the cooper 
of the country’s greatest engineers, the Council of National De 
fense, and the Aircraft Production Board, and the War Depart 


This section includes in its prepa- | 
trench | 


ment, 

Twenty-four aviation flying schools have been au 
most of them are in operation. We have eight grou 
leading universities. 





In addition, it has been recently disclosed that An 
ean aviators, wearing our uniforms, are now in training bel 
the European battle fronts. Special arrangements were mel 
with our allies for the intensive training of American aviator 

| behind the lines, and hundreds, probably thousands, of American 
boys are already being trained on foreign soil for air duty 

The country has become convinced that America’s bigge 
contribution in the overthrow of German nutocracy will be 
through the air. The accomplishments to date of the Signal 
Corps sustain this belief and hope. Highly satisfactory prog 
ress, it is announced, has been made on our aviation program, 


| 


a 


and soon the first American-built battle plane, fully equipped in 
this country, will be sent to Europe. 
This progress has been all the 


more remarkabie when it 


considered that the Aviation Section had little to build upon 
Until August, 1916, when Congress appropriated some $13, 
| 000,000, our air service was merely incidental A year later 
the War Department asked for and received an appropriatio 
of $640,000,000, and more will be available if needed 

The Signal Corps proper has kept pace with the Aviation Se« 
tion in preparing to keep open communication when we begii 
to fight in France. The country has responded erous 
to the call of the service for radio experts, telegraphers, line 
men, and electricians. 

Much may be written also of the preparation of the Engineei 
Department of the Army, the Medical Department, the Judge 
Advocate General's Office, the Commission on Training Camp 
Activities, and other bureaus and branches of our great wat 
machine of to-day. There has been coordination all along the 


line. The greatest physicians in the country are enlisted to keep 
our boys in health while they are in training, and to ministe 
to their wants when they become wounded “ over there.” The 
War Department, turning from the sterner things of the moment, 
has provided entertainment the various training and 


fi Calaps, 


this work is in charge of a commission composed of experts on 
recreation, 

The Engineering Department has covered nearly the entire 

| field of engineering and technology since war came. It has not 
only met the problem of increasing its personnel and supp! 

the engineer equipment for an army of more than a million nm 
but has undertaken successfully railroading on an im 
seale in an attempt to furnish railroads complete from this side 
of the Atlantic for operation in France. 

The work of the engineers ranges from organizing gu 
flame service to building pontoon bridges, from the preparatic 
of forestry regiments to the erection of sewage-disposal pl 
It is essential that lines of communication be kept open for t 
creat armies of to-day, and our railroad and fore egiment 


are already in France—with more to go. | 
Under the supervision of the engineer departinent a United 
locomotive was “lL in 21 «: the Baldy 


constructs 





States ' 
Works. ‘Now 37 engines have been completed and shipped froim 
the works and 4 have been shipped. The of 
ordered to date by the engineer department is approximate! 
$70,000,000. The articles include several hundred locomotis 


ys by 


cost materintis 


500,000 crossties, 600 fill and ballast cars, GOO miles of telepho 
wire, 102,000 tons of rail, and many steam shovels, locomotive 
cranes, complete water stations, and repair-shop equipme 
Great engineer depots have been established quickly iri 


sections of the United States to facilitate the handling of 
plies for the Army. 





THE NAVY DEPAR ; 
The Navy and the Marine Corps now ¢o 

more than a quarter of a million men. Wh et ( Sfal 

entered the war there were 64.680 enlisted men in the Navy, 

There are now more than 143,000, an increase of nearly SO,000, 
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Since time 


that the Naval Reserve Force has been increased 
from 10,000 to 49,000; 14,500 Naval Militia have been put into 
the Federal service; the Coast Guard, with its force of 5,000, 
has been transferred to the Navy for the term of the war; and 
the Hospital Corps has been increased from 2,000 to 6,500. The 
Marine Corps has increased from 13,266 enlisted on April 6 
| with reserves, of 32,000. 


enlisted 
There are now nearly three times as many ves 


to an strength 


els and boats 


in service as there were before the war began. Every battle- 
ship and cruiser that was in reserve has been fully manned 
and commissioned. Hundreds of vessels of various types— 
yachts and fast motor boats and tugs—have been taken over 


and transformed into patrol boats, submarine chasers, and the 


various types needed for coast defense and other purposes. 
The Navy is carrying out the largest ship-construction pro- 
gram in history. This program embraces hundreds of vessels 


of various 
mazine 
stroyer the 


ranging from 32,000-ton battleships to sub- 
Months ago contracts were let for every de- 
American yards could build, and to provide for the 
nany this type just provided for in the urgent 
deficiency bill necessitated the enlargement of shipyards and 
the facilities for building the powerful engines required. This 
was arranged for by the Navy Department; the plans were 
made and work was begun on these extensions while the appro- 
priations were pending. The formal contracts were signed and 
the machinery in motion as soon as the bill was passed. In 
spite of the large number of vessels under contract, new records 
in construction are being made, and all previous efforts in 
building warships have been surpassed. 

The Atlantic Fleet now comprises twice as many vessels as 
in peace times. Every warship has been turned into a training 
school for the instruction of the men in gunnery and engineer- 
ing, and notable results have been achieved, especially in target 
practice with guns of the smaller calibers used in fighting 
submarines, 

Thousands of gunners are serving in the armed guards that 
protect our merchant ships from the enemy U boats. The arm- 
ing of our merchantmen and the protection of our commerce is 
one of the important tasks imposed upon the Navy, and how 
well it has been performed is shown by the comparatively small 
number of armed vessels that have been sunk. 

It was Germany’s ruthless submarine warfare that forced 
this country to declare the existence of a state of war, and 
naval officers realized that the immediate duty was to engage 
in the campaign against the U boats. Soon after war was 
declared a flotilla of destroyers was dispatched to the war zone, 
and many more have been sent since that time. Our vessels 
have been actively engaged in the antisubmarine warfare in 
European waters since early in May. The reduction in sink- 
ings as well as the praise of the British Admiralty testify to 
the effectiveness of our aid. 

The duty of transporting our armies overseas*has devolved 
upon the Navy, and how well our transports have been guarded 
is attested by the fact that, in spite of attacks by submarines, 
we have not lost a transport or a man. 

To house and train the thousands of recruits who enlisted 
so rapidly, the Navy has built 20 new training camps, which 
provide for 85,000 men. Each of these is a little city in itself, 
with comfortable barracks, mess halls, and the necessary build- 
ings 

Keeping pace with the great expansion of the Navy afloat, 
an immense construction program, involving about $100,000,000, 
is also being carried out on shore. Great dry docks, shipways, 
and piers are being built, and enlargement of navy yards 
amounting to virtual rebuilding is in progress. Immense foun- 
dries, machine shops, and warehouses are being erected. Work 
has begun on the large projectile plant at Charleston, W. Va., 
which will be operated in connection with the armor-plate plant 
to be built there. 

The acquisition of the Jamestown Exposition site and the 
Pine Beach properties, on Hampton Roads, gives the Navy its 
first fleet operating base, which will include a training station 
for 10,000 men, aviation station, submarine base, coal piers, 
large storage facilities for fleet supplies, and various other 
features, 

The Naval Aeronautic 
times the size it was six 


tvnes, 


chaser 


more vessels of 


Corps has been increased to several 
months ago. The 100 naval aviators 
landed in France June 8 constitute the first contingent of our 
regular fighting forces to be landed on French soil. The mem- 
bers of the corps are being trained in the use of seaplanes, 
dirigible balloons, and the various types of aircraft used in 
coast defense, antisubmarine warfere, and over-sea service. 
The Navy is building at Philadelphia q $1,000,000 aircraft fac- 
tory, which vill produce a considerabi® proportion of the ma- 
chanes it requires, as well as enable it to engage in experi- 
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mental work that will keep if, in forefront 
ment of new types of aircraft. 

Contracts involving hundreds of millions of dollars have heen 
awarded for the manufacture of guns, ammunition, and otl. 
ordnance material. These have involved the development 
new sources of supply, particularly in guns and mount f 
which contractors entirely new to the business have been 
ested to the extent of erecting factories for the undertaki: 
this work. In fulfilling contracts for the allies and our own 
Army and Navy, an immense capacity in the productio: 
munitions and guns of all calibers had been developed in 
country before the United States entered the war, and this 
since been greatly increased. The enlargement of the nav: 
factory now under way will make this one of the greatest pli: 
of the kind in the world. 

The Bureau of Ordnance has also carried on a large ami 
of experimental work -to keep up with the latest inventions 
developments in this field, both here and abroad, and om 
and munitions are considered equal to any other nay 
superior in certain particulars, 

THE INTERIOR 

Ordinarily the Interior Department concerns itself onl 
domestic affairs, such as our guardianship over the I: 
publie lands, and reclamation projects. When the war cam: 
America, however, the Interior Department found that it } Q 
niche in the plans for national defense and the struge! 
world democracy. A résumé of what the Interior Depa 
has done shows that no bureau of that great institution 
failed to find something to do under the stress of war condit 

The wartime activities of the Interior Department range 1 
encouraging Indians—the pioneer Americans—to subscrilx 
the liberty loan to the leasing of Government land for the | 
duction of food or the development of water power for m: 
facturing purposes. 

The department has loaned its topographic experts t 
Army; it has supplied geologists where needed; its expert 
metals have cooperated with the Council of National Defer: 
and the War Department; it has prepared a classified list of 11 
mining engineers and chemists of the entire country and qu 
fied in many other ways as a department which can turn 
the affairs of peace to the activities of war. 

With the encouragement and approval of the department 
dian adults and minors subscribed to approximately $4,500. 
worth of the first liberty loan. A similarly generous res} 
may be expected from the Indians now that the second | 
issue is under way. 

Nearly a hundred topographic engineers of the Geolog 
Survey have been commissioned in the Army. The survey | 
reau will map military areas of importance in this country 
abroad. 

The Geological Survey has also supplied a great deal of a: 
of highly important and confidential nature, regarding the m1! 
erals and substances required for the successful conduct of t! 
war and the supply of the same. 

The Indian Bureau waged an extensive food-supply campa! 
during the past summer. On 73 Indian reservations 472.1 
acres of land were cultivated this year, in comparison wit! 
858,796 last year. Indian women and girls have been taught 
the modern art of canning and preserving. A woman ex)» 
went from reservation to reservation teaching this art. 

The extension of canals and laterals has been rushed by 
Reclamation Service in order that a greater acreage might 
brought under cultivation and the food supply increased. I. 
islation was obtainedsfor the temporary delivery of water to 
arid and idle lands and more liberal homestead regulati 
have encouraged the struggling farmer and increased his out) 

A stimulated sale of Government lands in the West is re- 
ported by the General Land Office which says that “a con- 
stantly increasing utilization of the water resources of the W: 
has added largely to the area of irrigated lands capable 0! 
tensive cultivation. * * * Even inferior lands, for which 
there were no buyers a few years ago, when offered for sale 1 
very readily sell at prices way above the appraisements.” 

The war activities of the Bureau of Mines have been particu- 
larly comprehensive. The director of this bureau has cooper- 
ated in various technical investigations undertaken by the Coun- 
cil of National Defense and its committees and the bureau ! 
submitted special reports on highly important subjects. 
cooperated with the War Department in the nitrate supply 
inquiry, prepared an inventory of mining engineers and chem- 
ists, and conducted an investigation and supplied valuable dat. 
concerning greater production of raw materials for acids. 

The Chemical and Mining Division of the Bureau of Mines 
now working with the War Department in investigating war 
gases and masks. The bureau has also applied itself to the task 


in the devel 


DEPARTMENT, 


i 


It 
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of promoting a greater production of quicksilver, potash, 
leum products, and coal. From deposits existing in this coun- 
try the bureau has also undertaken to find ways and 
supplying the manganese essential to the production « 
grade steel. The extent of the Government's contracts for 
makes this task peculiarly vital. 

With the outbreak of war the 


means of 
steel 


peace-time machinery of the 


Department of the Interior was quickly transformed into agen- | 


cies of preparation for war. There was a rapid readjustment, 
and Secretary Lane expressed gratification to-day that every | 
bureau of the department has been able to find some way in 


which it might contribute to the national defense. 
THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


The farmer is the backbone of any country in time of peace. | 
Without food our | 


He does not lose his status in time of war. 


armies can not fight. Without food those who support the 


armies back of the lines and at home can not give their sup- | 
The Department of Agriculture, therefore, has its func- | 


port. 
tion in this war, just as has the General Staff or the Atlantic 
Fleet. 


That the department has not been idle in this national and | 
international crisis, when the United States confronts the prob- 


lem of feeding not only ourselves but, to a large degree, our 
allies, may be briefly shown by an analysis of the war-time 
activities of the department. Here are those activities tersely 
told: 

The Departinent of Agriculture has appointed 2,850 additional 
demonstration agents to go among our people and teach them 
how to make the soil yield its most bountiful harvest. 

It has facilitated the distribution of seeds to our farmers 
and redoubled the efforts to eradicate crop-destroying pests. 

It has waged a systematic and successful campaign for the 
canning, drying, and storing of foodstuffs. 
the food administration, the department has 
American housewife to the necessity of preserving foodstuffs 


for future use, and there are millions of jars and cans of food | 
of the | 


on pantry shelves throughout the length and breadth 
land to-day. 


It has stimulated in every possible way the production of 


tural agents into every community. 


The Department of Agriculture has assisted in organizing a | 
regiment of forest engineers for active service abroad, devel- | 


oped and treated woods for airplane construction and other 
war uses, and assisted in improving gas masks for the use of 
our Army. 

It has inspected and kept free of impurities the meat and 
other foods served in the Army cantonments and aided in con- 
structing the roads about those cantonments, 

It is extending a market-news service and other market activi- 
ties to facilitate the marketing of agricultural products and to 
reduce waste and loss. 

It is investigating upper-air conditions for the aviation service 
and creating a strong, durable, cotton fabrie for covering air- 
plane wings. 


The work in progress reaches practically every bureau of the | 


department. As the war progresses the Department of Agri- 


culture expects to become more and more useful to the armies | 


in the field and the army of producers at home. 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 

Although not a military department, the Department of Com- 

merce has found many war-time functions during the first six 

months following the entry of this country into the European 

conflict. In the organization of war commissions and boards 

the Department of Commerce has given its trained men. 


the chief administrative assistant in the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration. In the organization of the Council of National De 
fense the department furnished trained men for several positions. 


The Department of Commerce, through the Bureau of the Cen- | 
sus, prepared the estimate of population for use in connection 


with the registration of drafted men and the enrolling of the 
National Army. 
eral reserve districts in the floating of the liberty loan; made a 
census of acids and materials used in the manufacture of explo- 
Sives; and made a list of flour and other manufacturers for the 
Council of National Defense. 
‘ The department assisted in drafting legislation such as the 
trading-with-the-enemy ” act and the exports-embargo legisla- 
tion. It is, of course, cooperating in the enforcement of these 
and other laws to regulate commerce and prevent intercourse 
with the Nation’s enemies. 

Agents of the Bureau of Foreign aud Domestic Commerce have 
conducted investigations in this country and abroad as to ayail- 


pet lo- 


of high- | 


Serious trouble on more than one occasion threatened. 
| instance the representatives of the Department of Labor have 


In conjunction with | 
awakened the | 





| Through the mediatory efforts of the Department of L: 
meat, grain, and other foodstuffs and sent its expert agricul- | 


The | 
United States Shipping Board drew upon this department for | 


It made an estimate of population for the Fed- | 
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able stocks for the use of the Army 


the making of purch: s and cons 


activities of t] 


and Navy and assisted 
li movements. 


The entire e Coast and Geodetic Survey w 
turned into channels for military assistanee immediately up 
| the declaration of war. The Bureau of Lighthouses transferr¢ 
| to the Navy Department more than 40 lighthouse tenders. 4 lig! 
| vessels, and 2 light stations, including a personnel of 1,028 De 
sons All radio inspectors and assistant inspect f the Bure 
of Navigation trained in radio communication work have been 
transferred to the Signal Corps of the Army and Navy O $ 
of the Steamboat-Inspection Service have been det , 
their training makes them valuable for military use. 
The Bureau of Standards has had the greatest amount of work 
directly associated with the prosecution of the war. <A great 


enlarged mechanical and scientific staff has been placed at the 
disposal of the Army and Navy. The work of this bureau, hoy 

ever, is highly confidential, and the only 
that it has worked out many things of 


and defensive military work. 


state ment possible is i 
for offen ’ 


great vaiue 


LABOR DEPARTMENT, 

warfare. More food must | 
Munitions of war must be pro 
vided ; labor provides it. Ships must be constructed; labor col 
structs them. Iuel must be had; again labor is essential. 

The Department of Labor, working without the blowing of its 
own trumpets, has performed signal service since the declara- 
tion of war. Incipient strikes have occurred here and there. 
In every 


Labor has a vital bearing 
produced ; labor produces it. 


upon 


hastened to the scene and their efforts at mediation and adjust- 
ment have been remarkably successful. This work is just as 
necessary as the fitting out of an army, because an army and a 
navy can sustained unless the laboring men of this 
country remain at the forge, the wheel, and the turning lathe 
and produce the things required for the conduct of this war. 
Differences between the operators and miners of the Central 
Pennsylvania District No. 2 recently threatened the entire coal 
output of the largest single bituminous field in the Fast 


not be 


! 
Iwo! 


solution was worked out and a strike averted. 


Within four days after the Shipping Board appealed fo 
assistance the Department of Labor registered 15,000. ship- 
Wrights throughout the country. It is now directing some 


35,000 employees each month to work of vital importance in 
the production of the supplies of war. The United States Boys’ 


Working Reserve, designed to fill depleted ranks on the farm 








of the country now consists of 120,000 members and is a pre- 

| paredness move of inestimable value. 

i} The Labor Department has created a public service reserve 
to classify men who volunteer for service in the time of national 
need. Men of special qualifications are being secured by the 

| Government through this agency. 

Mediators of the Department of Labor have hastened wherever 
strike troubles have threatened and have been gratifyingly su 
| cessful in eliminating friction during the past few month 
Such a service is invaluable in this hour of national need 

OTHER DEPARTMENTS 
Of the work of other departments, each rendering valuable 
| service within its own sphere, a general summarization must 
suffice. It is impracticable, for instance, to deal exhaustivels 
| with the activities of the Department of State and its intert 


negotiations. Nevertheless, 
that this country has 
revelations, through the 
trigue and world-wide plotting 


tional it may be appropriately. sair 


aroused as never be by the 


peen re 





artmant f 
Department of 


The Department of Justice, likewise, is engaged in a war ro 
upon which it is inexpedient to shed full publicity. Every few 
days the papers tell us of arrests of alien enemies made by 


agents of.the Department of Justice and of the discovery of the 
machinations of plotters against the peace and security of the 
United This to a degree how alert the Depart- 
ment of Justice has been in bringing to account malefactors who 
threaten the Republic from within. 

The chief war-time activity of the Treasury Department has 
been the floating of the liberty loan of 1917. The 
bond issue in the history of the world has been and 


States. shows 


greatest 


is being 


| sold under the direction of the Secretary of the Treasury. The 
first liberty loan was oversubscribed by a Nation patriotically 
anxious to supply the sinews of war. The second liberty loan, 
for which subscriptions were opened on October 1, is to-day 


evoking throughout the country a renewed enthusiasm and giv- 


| ing assurance that it, too, will be promptly subscribed 


No performance has ever been 


stand always as 


wartime 


3 11 
e record Will 


more remarkable 


a monu- 


staged by any Nation. Tl 
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juent to the patriotism, 
American people. 

The written message will be a boon to our soldiers in France. 
The Post Office Department has completed arrangements for 
the quick handling of the mail for our fighters abroad. It has 
cncouraged the giving of books and magazines to the men in 
camp and behind the battle fronts and has placed its every 
facility at the disposal ef a Government in war. 

This same department, however, has found business of a 
most serious nature to engage a part of its time. The suppres- 
sion of the publication of seditious utterances, no matter in 
what form they appear for distribution through the mails, is a 
matter to which the department has courageously and prop- 
erly given its attention. The department has found it neces- 
sary to deny mail privileges to a number of inflammatory publi- 
cations, and its vigilance in this respect is to be commended 


intelligence, and generosity of the 


by all true Americans. 
INDEPENDENT COMMISSIONS. 
The reguiar governmental agencies and executive depart- 
ments have been fortunate in calling to their assistance com- 
missions and committees independently formed from the citi- 


zenuship of the United States. The Council of National Defense, 
the Fuel Administration, the Food Administration, the Red 
Cross, and various other advisory bodies have given and are 
giving patriotic aid to the Chief Executive and his immediate 
official family during this period of war. 

These commissions for the most part are composed of men 
who ure giving their services to the Government and accepting 
nominal compensation. Many of this country’s greatest busi- 
! to-day in Washington at a salary of $1 per 


ness men are 
forbidding the Government to accept absolutely 


year, the law 
free services. 

Below there is given a brief and incomplete résumé of what 
some these independent but exceedingly helpful agencies 
have accomplished. 


of 


The Council of National Defense is chiefly responsible for 
the mobilization of the country’s resources at the outbreak 
of the war. It mobilized 262,000 miles of railroad for the 


country’s defense, mobilized the country’s wire communication, 
made an inventory of American industry and prepared it for 
the reception of unprecedented war orders, and saved the 
country millions of dollars by bringing about a systematic 
scheme of purchases. 

The council was of great aid in enlisting the best building 
and architectural experts of the country for the construction 
of the Army cantonments. It has created an aircraft produc- 
tion board, a medical section, a committee on coal production, 
and various other committees, including a woman’s committee. 

The Council of National Defense procured 45,000,000 pounds 
of copper for uses of the Government at greatly reduced prices, 


and it brought about advantageous contracts for steel, zinc, 
and aluminum, Its committees are to-day aiding the depart- 


ments in practically every branch of warfare and in the co- 
ordination of the resources and activities of all sections of 
the country to the end that the war may be successfully prose- 
cuted. 


The Fuel Administration, as previously announced by the 
President, has carried out the authority of Congress for the 


fixing of a price on coal. On August 21 the prices of bitumi- 
nous coal at the mines were provisionally fixed by the Presi- 
dent, and two days later the prices of anthracite coal and the 
margins of jobbers were provisionally fixed and Dr. Harry A, 
Garfield appoined Fuel Administrator. 

The machinery of the Fuel Administration, with ramifica- 
tions in every State in the Union and every important locality, 
is now being put in motion. Other important acts of the Fuel 
Administration include the adjustment of wage disputes between 
operators and miners, the temporary prohibition of coal ship- 
ments into Canada from Lake ports—-to relieve the shortage in 
Northwestern States—and the reduction in price of Pennsyl- 
vania anthracite pea coal. 

Under authority of the Lever bill the President has appointed 
Herbert Hoover as Food Administrator, and the Food Adminis- 
tration has already taken practically complete control of the 
food situation. In August the Food Administration announced 
its plans for the control of wheat, flour, and bread. Soon there- 
ufter the President, by proclamation, required elevator opera- 
ters and millers of wheat and rye to procure Federal licenses. 

The Food Administration Grain Corporation was chartered 
on August 16 with a capital of $50,000,000, and Julius H. 
Barnes was named as chairman. The first conference of food 


administrators was followed by announcement by the Presi- 
dent of a price on wheat, and this was followed by a proclama- 
tion requiring importers of sugar, and 1 


wm 
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nufacturers of sugar, 
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sugar sirups, and molasses to secure licenses. An Internationa! 
Sugar Committee has been formed to supervise distribution of 
the sugar supply and a special appeal hus been made for suc:; 
conservation that the shortage in France may be relieved. 
The Food Administration has officially designated as “ Food- 
pledge week” the week of October 21-28, and the country has 
been asked to cooperate with the administration in its conser \ 
tion work and campaigning to supply the allied nations. 


Drafting of Aliens. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


I 


HON. RILEY 


OF LOT 


J. WILSON, 


ISIANA, 


In tHe Hovusr or Representatives, 


Saturday, October 6, 1917. 


Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, the Committ 
Immigration and Naturalization has reported favorably a 
H. R. 5667, the effect of which, if passed, would be to bar 
American citizenship, now or in the future, all aliens wh: 
natives or subjects of any of the countries now at war wi 
Imperial German Government or any of the other central px 
of Europe if such aliens have claimed or shall hereafter « 
exemption from military duty in this country on account oj 
alienage under the selective draft. 

The bill further provides for the deportation of such ali 
shall persist in claiming and exercising such exemptions 
undesirables, devoid of patriotism for either adopted or na 
land, shirkers at home and abroad. 

It is further provided that all such aliens who have | 
to this act claimed exemption under the selective draft on 
count of foreign citizenship or allegiance may within 60 «i 
after its passage withdraw such claim for exemption and su 
mit himself to the operation of the draft and thereby be reliev: 
from the effect of this law in relation to the forfeiture of citiz 
ship and deportation. In other words, all natives or subje: 
of any of the allied countries now in the United States w! 
except for the fact that they are aliens, would be subject 
military duty here under the selective draft, must elect 
either come under the provisions of that law or be deen 
subject to deportation as undesirables, unworthy immigrant 
this country now or in the future. 

Under section 2 the President is given authority to draft 
alien from any country into the agricultural, industrial, 
other activities in the United States when in his judgment + 
action may be necessary and proper. 

Section 3 provides that 30 days after the passage of the : 
no native or subject af any of the allied powers subject to mi 
tary duty in his native or own country shall be permitted 
enter the United States except upon permission of the Pre 
dent. 

Now, gentlemen, in my judgment any law passed upon ti 
subject should embody the substance of all the provisions « 
tained in the House bill reported by the Committee on Immig 
tion and Naturalization. 

On June 5 we registered 10,000,000 men within the ages 
from 21 to 31, inclusive, of which approximately 1,500,000 \ 
aliens. Of these at least 55 per cent, or approximately $25,00) 
are natives or subjects of the allied countries. The obliga 
of these men to render service in this war is the same, if 
greater, than ours, and in my judgment no treaty or rul 
international courtesy or of diplomatic advisability should 
lease them from military duty or enable them to avoid or esca} 
the duty and obligation that we are imposing upon our o\ 
citizens. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I feel that we ought to assume that 
that is desired by the alien subjects of the allied countries h 
in the United States is the opportunity to become a part of « 
National Army and to join the forces who are to fight foi 
safety and security of their native land as well as of this Iu! 
of their present residence ; but if there be those who have souz! 
our shores or remain here in order to avoid military seryice 
the country of their nativity or that to which they owe 
gianee, then it is only just and fair to their feslows who are fich 
ing at home and to our own people who have joined them in t! 
same cause that they take their places in the ranks of ©) 
army or the other. One of the strongest arguments in suppor! 
of the selective draft is that it imposes equally the obligati 
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of military service upon all those who come under its provi- 
sicns and owe the duty to take part in this gigantic struggle. 

No doubt the greater percentage of the 825,000 young men who 
are natives or subjects of the allied countries are in the United 
States in order to enjoy the blessings and take advantage of 
the opportunities afforded by our democratic institutions. And 
if so they are under the highest obligation to defend and protect 
those institutions. If this country is not worth fighting for it 
is not fit to live in. It is not fair to our own boys that they 
should be called to the front to fight for the safety of the allied 
countries of Europe along with our own, while approximately a 
million men, natives and subjects of those countries, remain 
upon our free soil, enjoy the blessings and benefits of our insti- 
tutions, and escape military duty both here and at home. And 
I feel that we have a perfect right to say, and that it is our 
duty to say, that those aliens who would pursue such a course 
are unworthy to remain upon American soil and are forever 
unfit to assume the proud title of American citizenship. It 
would be a welcome message to our boys now in the training 
camps, at home and abroad, for this House to pass such legisla- 
tion and send them word that we have added 1,000,000 men to 
the fighting forces of the United States. We can safely assume 
that these men will grasp the opportunity for military service 
here, rather than take the chances of deportation and being for- 
ever prohibited from the privileges of American citizenship. 

Of no less importance is section 3, which excludes from this 
country in the future, except upon the authorization of the 
President, anyone subject to military duty in his own country, 
if he a native or subject of any of the allied countries, 
Canada has just passed a selective-draft law, with age limits 
from 20 to 45 years, and my understanding is that like age 
limits prevail in many of the allied countries. So it is of the 
highest importance that we make it impossible for those owing 
wilitary duty in Canada or in any of the other countries co- 


is 


operating with the United States in this war to avoid and 
escape Such military service by finding a refuge here. Thou- 


sunds might seek our shores who would not come under the 
selective draft in the United States, and without the provisions 


of this section could not be dealt with under any law now in 
existence, 
Mr. Speaker, we propose to do our part in this war, and no 


judging from recent developments, can doubt that ours is 
x to major part. We propose to seek rather than 
dodge an opportunity for effective service. But we would 
fail to discharge our duty and our obligation to our own 
people should we not find some way and some effective means 
and methods by which the aliens, natives and subjects of our 
allies now in the United States, be made a portion of the fight- 
ing forces upon the same basis and under the same conditions 
as our own citizens. 

[t will have the effect of making the selective draft more 
popular with our own military forces as well as the country 
at large if we can by this legislation make approximately 
1,000,000 men additional available for such duty who otherwise 
would not have been subject to call. 

I have no doubt that section 3 will retain for the military 
forces of the allied countries thousands who otherwise might 
avoid military duty by seeking refuge in the United States. 

If we are going to do international teamwork, there should 
not be any international slackers. 

It is admitted that we have not the legal right to draft 
aliens into the military service of the United States, but the 
authority to declare any class of aliens from any country un- 
desirable immigrants and bar them from citizenship here is 
unquestioned. 
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The National Prohibition Resolution. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS BLANTON, 


OF 


L. 
TEXAS, 
In tHe Hovse or REpresENTATIVES, 

Friday, October 5, 1917. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to me to 
extend my remarks, I feel that some explanation is due to the 
people of the United States for the failure of the House of Rep- 
resentatives to consider and pass at this extra session the 


resolution submitting to the States the question of national 
prohibition, 
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Espec ially is this « planation due when we remember th 
this resolution passed the Senate on August 3, 1917, and no con- 


sideration whatever has been given to it by the House, notwith- 
standing the House has been idle much 
action by the Senate. 


Ot the time since said 


It is possibly unknown to the general public t] in the Demo- 
cratic caucus held on March 380, 1917, for the purpose effecting 
a Democratic organization of the House, it bi » necessary, 
in the interest of harmony and to insure such Deny tie or- 
ganization, to agree that during this extra session tters 
would be considered except emergency war legislit ri 
Democratic caucus agreement therefore has prevented the Ho 
of Representatives from doing now what I predict it will do 


the next general session, passing the resolution adopted by t! 


Senate. 

No longer will the brewers and distillers derive or enjoy a 
consolation from the great Lone Star State of Texas on tl 
question. On September 10, 1917, the city of Dallas, which is j 
the largest city in the greatest State of the leading Nation of 
the world, through a vote (all me 
banished the open saloon from its midst. 

On August 2, 1917, the House of Representatives, Thi 
Legislature of Texas, passed the following: 


of its sovereign voters 


rteififtt 


Whereas the United States Senate has passed the Sheppard 1 ylut 
by more than two-thirds majority submitting to the several S 
an amendment to the Federal Constitution providing for the proh 
tion of intoxicating liquors for beverage purposes ; and 

Whereas this resolution must be passed by the House of Represen 
tives of the United States Congress before it can be ratified by th 
several States: Therefore be it 
Resolved by the Tlouse of Representatives of the Teras Legislature in 

special session assembled, That we urge our Representatives in Co: 


gress to use their influence and all honorable means within their power 
to secure the passage of this amendment in the House of Repres¢ 


nta- 


tives at the earliest possible date, in order that it may be submitted 
to the several States and be ratified by them within the time li: 
fixed in the resolution: And be it further 

Resolved, That we congratulate Senator Morris SHerrarp for 1} 
untiring efforts in securing the passage of this resolution through the 
United States Senate, and that the chief clerk of this house be j 
structed to send a copy of this resolution to Senator Morris SHerrarp 
and to each Representative from Texas in the United States Congr« 

I certify that the above resolution was adopted by the house of 
resentatives, thirty-fifth legislature, August 2, 1917. 

Boe Ba LER, 


Chief Clerk House of Repre 
On August 3, 1917, the Senate of Texas adopted the following: 








Whereas the Senate of the United States has passed a measu that 
will secure for the people o:. the United States nation-wide pr 
tion and thereby conserve the food supply of the country ; and 
Whereas it is necessary for the House to pass this measure: Thet ’ 
be it 
Resolved by the Senate of Texas, That we request each and every C 
gressman from Texas in the present United States Congr t ) 
for said measure; and that a copy of this resolution | sent t l 
Member in the Hlouse from Texas by the secretary of the senat 
DAYTON, BUCHANAN ¢ s 
HENDERSON ROBBINS, 
LATTIMOR SUITER, 
Woopw D, SMITH, 
DECHERD, BUCHANAN of B 
WESTBROOK, J. M. ALDERD 
The foregoing resolution was read and adopted August 3, 191T. 
Jno. D. MCCALL, 
Secretary of the NSenat 
I am placing these resolutions in the Recorp in order tl 
all Members of Congress may have knowledge of same, and in 
the hopes that same may influence other legislatures of ot! 


States to take similar action, 


1 
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Family Allowance, Indemnity, and Insurance for our So 
diers and Sailors—The Duty of a Just Government, 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. JOSHUA W. ALEXANDER, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In toe House or Representatives, 


Saturday, October 6, 1917. 


Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, under the leave 
to me on yesterday to extend my remarks in the Rec 
bill (H. R. 5723) to provide family allowances, indem 
insurance for our soldiers and sailors I desire to have } 
in the Recorp two very able and patriotic articles \q 
Hon. William G. McAdoo, Secretary of the Treas 4 l i } 


is due the credit of initiating and promoting the enactment ¢ i} 
this beneficent legislation. 
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to are as follows: 

INDEMNITY, AND INSURANCE FoR OUR 

Tue Duty ov a JuST GOVERNMEN?’. 
[By W. G. McAdoo, Secretary of the Treasury.] 

The number of claims for exemption from military duty under 
the draft law has caused a painful impression in many quar- 
ters, but after all does not the fact that no provision has yet 
heen made by the Government for the support of the wives and 
children, mothers or fathers, of the men who have been drafted 
explain many of these claims for exemption? 

Under the draft law the Government has the power to require 
every able-bodied man between 21 and 31 years of age to per- 
form military duty. Thousands of the drafted men are wage 
carners Who married years ago and are the sole support of de- 
pendent families. So long as the Government has made no pro- 
vision for the care of these dependents it is natural that such 
drafted men should seek to protect their loved ones by staying 
at home. I am sure that if the Congress should promptly enact 
the pending war-insurance bill, which makes definite allowances 
for the support of the dependent wives and children, fathers or 
mothers, of our soldiers and sailors, claims for exemption on 
that score will cease. This is an imperative duty of the Govern- 
ment. We can not deprive helpless women and children of the 
support of the wage earner by forcing him into the military 
service of the country unless the Government substitutes itself 
as their support. 

Imagine the emotions of the man who is called into the mili- 
tary service of his country with full knowledge that his loved 
ones are left without means of support and may be reduced to 
want unless the charity of the community in which they live 
comes to their relief. It would be nothing less than a crime for 
n rich and just Government to treat its fighting men so heart- 
lessly and to subject their dependent wives and children, who 
ure unable to fight, to greater suffering than if they could fight. 

The morale of an army is as essential to its effective fighting 
power as guns, ammunition, and other instrumentalities of war. 
Of equal importance is the morale of the civil population which 
must support the armies in the field. We can not have this 
essential morale unless the Nation comforts the men in the ranks 
with the knowledge that everything possible will be done for 
ihem and their families, and renders to the civil population at 
home the assistance which will,make it most effective in up- 
holding the Government and the fighting forces. 

The purpose of the war-insurance bill now pending in the 
Congress is to secure the future of America’s soldiers and sailors 
by insuring their lives and providing adequate compensations 
und indemnities for loss of life and total or partial permanent 
disability; also to protect their families against poverty and 
want by providing them with sufficient means of support during 
the absence of the men at the front. 

The Nation, having been forced to resort to the draft in order 
to create quickly an army to save the country, is under a higher 
obligation to do these things for its fighting forces than if a 
volunteer army only was created. This great and rich Republic 

-caun not afford to do less, and it must do what is proposed in a 
spirit of gratitude and not as charity. Every soldier and sailor 
who serves his country in this war will earn everything the pro- 
posed war-insurance bili provides; to be a beneficiary of the 
proposed law will be a badge of honor. 

When we draft the wage earner we call not only him put the 
entire family to the flag; the sacrifice entailed is not divisible. 
The wife and children, the mother, the father, are all involved in 
the sacrifice—they directly share the burden of defense. They 
suffer just as much as the soldier, but in a different way, and 
ihe Nation must generously discharge as a proud privilege the 
duty of maintaining them until the soldiers and sailors return 
from the war and resume the responsibility. 

We have drawn the sword to vindicate America’s violated 
rights, to restore peace and justice, and to secure the progress 
of civilization. We can not permit our soldiers, while they hold 
the front, to be stabbed in the back by uncertainty as to what 
is being done for their loved cnes at home. Our to-morrows are 
in their hands—theirs in ours. The national conscience will 
not permit America’s soldiers and their dependents to go un- 
provided with everything that a just, generous, and noble people 
can do to compensate them for the sufferings and sacrifices they 
make to serve their country. 

Aside from the care and protection of their dependents while 
the soldier is alive, the proposed war-insurance act provides for 
definite compensation for his dependents in case of death, for 
definite and adequate indemnities in case of total or partial dis- 
ubility, and for reeducation of the maimed and disabled man, 
so that he may take up a new occupation and make himself a 
useful member of society. We must restore their efficiency and 
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adjust their still available faculties and functions to suitable 
trades and vocations, which the injuries of the battle field have 
not wholly destroyed. The heavy depletions in man power re 
sulting from this conflict, which is without precedent in history 
or imagination, will place new and greater values upon all forms 
and degrees of human energy, and demand as a first duty of 
intelligent government that every remaining useful sense and 
limb of the blind and crippled shall be reclaimed under the 
benevolent processes of education and reapplied to economic uses 
for the benefit of society. The millions we shall be called upon 
to spend to support the dependents of the soldiers while they are 
in the fighting line, for indemnities, and for reeducation of the 
crippled, are in the last analysis investments of the best sort - 
they are sums of capital advanced by the Nation to promot: 
utility, self-respect, and economic development. More than all, 
they are essentially humanitarian and in the highest sense 

discharge by the Government of an essential duty to society. 

Military service is now obligatory; those who imperil them 
selves have no election. The insurance companies do not and 
can not permit this fact to affect their calculations. They mus 
protect themselves by charging premiums so high that they 
secured against loss no matter how severe the rate of mortality 
may be. Consequently, the very men who are called into tly 
service because their physical condition is of the best and who 
as civilians would for that reason be able to secure the most 
favorable insurance rate in peace time, are denied as soldie 
the necessary life insurance to enable them to protect thei: 
families and dependents. ‘The tremendous rates charged | 
private insurance companies to protect them against the extr 
hazardous risks of war put insurance entirely beyond the rea 
of the conscripted soldier. 

Military necessity has, therefore, subjected the most fit s 
jects for insurance to an insurmountable discrimination unles 
the Government itself supplies insurance at cost and upon 
peace basis. It would, in fact, be dastardly and undemocrati: 
if the Government should penalize the soldier who is forced | 
render the highest duty of the citizen by its failure to provi 
war insurance upon peace terms and at net cost, first, becaus 
the pay of the enlisted men in the Army and Navy is less th: 
the wages and salaries generally earned in private life, whi 
reduces their investing capacity; and, second, because Gover 
ment insurance is an essential war and emergency measure, in 
augurated for the specific benefit of our military forces, and ca) 
not and should not be conducted for profit. 

Such overhead charges as agents’ commissions, advertisin: 
promotion, local rentals, ete., are eliminated. The Governme! 
must assume the cost of administering this benevolent agenc: 
just aS it bears the cost of administering all other Governme! 
agencies established for the benefit of the people. 

This legislation will be a great step forward in the recogn ‘ 
tion of the Republic’s duty to its heroes. I consider it the mo 
significant and progressive measure presented to Congress sin 
the declaration of war. It immediately affects the well-bein 
of a greater number of persons than any act with which I ai 
familiar. It deserves the earnest and vigorous support of t] 
eountry. It provides the broadest and the most liberal pr 
tection ever extended by any government to its fighting forces 
and their dependent families. ‘The United States, the mo 
progressive and prosperous nation on earth, setting an examp! 
in the ideals for which enlightened humanity is fighting, shoul: 
set the highest example of all the nations in the treatment o 
those who do and die for their couatry and for world freedom 

We are proposing to expend during the next year more than 
$10,000,000,000 to create and maintain the necessary fightine 
forces to reestablish justice in the world. But justice must 
begin at home; justice must be done to the men who die an 
suffer for us on the battle fields and for their wives and childie 
and dependents who sacrifice for us at home. To do justice t 
them requires only a tithe of the money we are expending fo 
the general objects of the war. t it not be said tat noble 
America was ignoble in the treatment of her soldiers ai 
sailors and callous to the fate of their dependents in this 
greatest war of all time. 

The pending war insurance bill gives compensation, not pen 
sions; it fixes amounts definitely in advance instead of holdin: 
out the mere chance of gratuities after the conclusion of peace 
It saves the dependents from want and gives them the neces 
saries of life while their men are at the front. It deals wit) 
its heroes liberally for the sufferings that result from their 
disablement on the field of battle, and, if they die, it makes 
just provision for the loved ones who survive them. It fosters 


the helpless and dependent, the maimed and disabled, and 
recognizes the immensity of the Nation’s debt to the valor and 
patriotism of her heroic sons. 
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Faminy ALI AND WAR INSURANCE. 
[By W. G. McAdoo, Secretary of the Treasury.] 

One of the darkest pages in the history of the innumerable 
“vars which have afflicted the earth for centuries is the recorded 
failure on the part of every nation to make any sort of ade- 
quate provision for those who have had to sacrifice and suffer 
most, namely, the soldiers who were sent to the front and their 
wives, children, and other dependents who were left at the 
rear. Until the European war broke out this question of funda- 


OWANCES 


mental justice and humanity to the fighting men and their de- | 


pendents seems never to have received proper consideration. 
There is no more paramount duty than for each nation which 


is sending its men to war to tell them in advance, as a part of | 


the just consideration for the priceless service they are called 
upon to perform, what will be done for them in the way of 
actual compensations for the injuries and disabilities they in- 
eur, what will be done for the support of their wives, children, 
and other dependents while they are away from home, and 
what will be done for these same dependents if death overtakes 
them. 

Some of the belligerents have provided for certain allowances 
to dependent families while the men are alive, for certain 
compensations to the dependents in case of death, and for cer- 


tain indemnities and compensations in case the men are totally | 


or partially disabled in the service. 
they are, are not enough. It remains for the American 
people, the richest and most prosperous on earth, the most able 
to do justice to its fighting men and their dependents, and the 
humane and progressive in their ideas and ideals, to 
set an example to the world of just, generous, and appreciative 
treatment of their heroes. 

The war-insurance bill now pending in the Congress is the 
most advanced and humane step ever taken by any nation to 
protect and justly compensate its fighting men and their de- 
pendents. It ought to be passed, and quickly passed. The 
selfish interests of no class of people or organized body should 
be permitted to stand one instant in the way of this elemental 
and essential act of justice and humanity. 

Heretofore it has been the practice of nations at war to leave 
the wives, children, and other dependents of their soldiers un- 
provided for at home, at the mercy of charity, to become charges 
upon the communities in which they live, to endure all of the 
humiliations which proud people must experience when they 
realize that they are public charges, to say nothing of the un- 
satisfied wants which charity does not reach, and the suffering 
inevitably resulting from such a distressing condition of affairs. 

The nations of the | have failed to realize that when 


as 


most 


World 
men are calied to the colors their families and dependents are 
also called and are equally compelled to make terrible sacrifices. 
Until this fundamental fact is driven into the consciousness of 
the people, we can not deal intelligently, justly, or humanely 
with this burning problem of every war, this problem that reaches 
down into and tears the very heartstrings of humanity. 

Once we grasp the fact that the commandeered soldier means 
also the commandeered family and dependents of the soldier, 
we have advanced to the point where we can consider the prob 
lem humanely and justly and apply the necessary remedy. We 
can not, of course, compensate for the destroyed tife, the hope- 
lessly mutilated and maimed body, the agony of the suffering 
wife and children, mother and father, but we can ameliorate 
these sufferings; we can mitigate the horrors of war to the 
extent that we provide against want and needless suffering. 
The practice of most nations has been to fight wars to a con- 
clusion regardless of the essential sacrifices of the fighting 
forces and the sufferings of their dependents, and, then, after the 
war—perhaps many years after the war—to do tardy and par- 
tial justice by passing pension bills, with their accompani- 
ments of favoritism and political expediency, inequalities, and 


} 


inequities, so that those who are favored with influence get the | 


largest consideration and those who have none get little or 
nothing. The years of suffering before even these pension pro- 
visions are made, have gone and can never be compensated for, 
and the losses incurred during that interval can never 
restitated. 

Under this old unfair and unjust method no man knows 
What is going to happen to him or his dependents. 
to the uncertain chances of the future. We know from history 
that nations have been, as a rule, notoriously ungrateful in all 
these matters. We have only to read the pages of our revolu- 
tionary history to have our cheeks burn with shame at the in- 
sratitude of the Colonies to the gallant men in the Continental 
Armies who fought for and secured the liberties we enjoy to- 
day. But why dwell upon the injustices and inhumanities of 
the past? Let us turn our vision to the future and make repara- 
tion for all the delinquencies by doing now these humane and 


be 


But these steps, advanced | 


He is left | 
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and horrors 
rd to fight, a 


just things which will mitigate not alone the rig 
of war, but will give our men. they go for 
higher courage and renewed inspiration to 


as 





ce to the ut- 
most, knowing, as they then will, that their Government will 
not permit their loved ones to starve if they perish, nor them to 
become charges upon the communities in which ve they 
return sightless, legless, armless, or otherwise t ptt 
tially disabled for the remainder of their days ’ 
Not only is it the very essence of intelligence and h 
to give our men and their dependents these grateful su 
ing assurances, but it is economy of the highest order to ma 
our fighting forces all the more effective through the splendid 
morale and spirit with which this knowledge will infuse them, 
and the morale and esprit with which this knowledge will in 


spire the civil population, through whose industry and 
ism the fighting forees in the field must be supported. 

Therefore, we should let every man and his dependents know 
as that man goes to the front, that the Government is 
do the following things as a part of the compensation for the 
patriotie service he is going to render, and not 
or as charity or as a pension: 

First. The Government will make an adequate monthly pay 
ment to the dependents of the soldier so long as he is away from 
home and alive. The bill provides that each soldier must gi 


mil 


to his wife and children at least $15 per month out of his pay. 


yoing to 


as a gr 


atuit 


The Government will add another $15 for a wife alone, with an 
increase for each child. For instance, a wife and two children 
would receive a total of $47.50 per month. If the man has 


neither wife nor child, but has a parent, grandparent, brother, 
sister actually dependent upon him for support, the Govern 
ment will make an allowance to them, provided the man him- 
self gives them at least $15 a month out of his pay. In that case 
the Government will allow $10 a month for each parent and S5 
a month for each brother and sister. Even if a man has a wife 


or 


| and child and these other relatives are actually dependent upon 


if 
pay Tl 


to them 
of his own 


make an allowance 


$5 a month out 


will 
least 


him, the Government 
man gives them at 


the 





highest amount the Government will give over and above the 
amount the man gives out of his own pay is $50 per month 

Second. If the soldier is killed in battle or dies as a re f 
of wounds or disease incurred in the service, the Government 
Will pay a minimum of S30 per month to the widow alone, with 
an additional allowance for each child, so that for a widow ul 
four children the total payment per month will be $60 

Third. If man comes back partially or totally disabled 
permanently, the Government ill pay him certain specifie 
amounts ranging from $40 to $200 per month to compensate for 
such disabilities. 

Fourth, The Government will eduenate the disabled man for 





a new trade or occupation if his injuries are of such a eharacter 
that he can not resume the trade or occupation in which he was 
engaged at the outbreak of the war. This will give each dis- 
abled man the hope of increased efficiency and earning power 


in addition to the compensation the Government allows him, 


making him a more useful citizen and effective economic unit 
while he lives, and adding to the happiness of his remair 
years. 

fifth. In addition to these benefits, the Government will give 
to each of the officers and enlisted men of the Army and Na 
the right to buy from the Government $1,000 to $10,000 of Ii 


insurance at a rate based upon the American IExperience Tal 


of Mortality in peace time, which rate, according to actunt 

will average about $S per annum for each $1,000 of insurance. 
This means that insurance is brought within the reach of every 
private soldier in the ranks, and that he is given the opportunity 


of making additional provision for his loved ones by insuring 
his own life, and thus supplementing, in case of his death, the 
compensation the Government pays to his dependents. To illus- 
trate: A private soldier receives in the foreign service $33 per 
month, or $396 per annum. Under the law he would contribute 
one-half of this amount, or $198 per annum, to the support of 
his family. He could take out $10,000 insurance, at a 
$80 per annum, to be payable to his family in annual installments 
covering a period of years. The soldier would have left S118 
per year, or almost $10 per month—more than enough for hi 
ordinary needs while he is on the battle front or in the trai 
camps. 

Why is this insurance not only just but important? 
the amount the Government will pay to the soldier's dependents 
in case of death, however generous it may be, 
inadequate to sustain the soldier’s family in the po 
to which they are accustomed, or to give them the 
they ought to have. 

Take the case of 2 man killed in battle, leaving a wife and 
four children: The Government will pay his widow $60 monthly, 
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or a total of $720 per annum. This may be wholly insufficient. 
If the soldier can take out $10,000 of insurance at a premium 
of $80 per annum, the Government will pay to his wife an addi- 
tional $500 per annum for a period of 20 years, thus bringing 
the total annual payments to the wife and four children up to 
$1,220 per annum, Even this is a modest income, but it might 
be sufficient to enable the wife to support herself and children 
and give them the advantages of education. 

Why must the Government provide this insurance? Because 
when the Government drafts the soldier and puts him into this 
extraordinarily hazardous war service, private life insurance 
companies will not write insurance on his life, or, if they will, 
the rates are prohibitive. The lowest rate I have heard sug- 
gested for such private insurance is $58 per thousand for one 
year, renewable term. The next year the rate might be greatly 
increased. Where the soldier is receiving only $3896 per annum 
pay, he is unable to take much, if any, insurance at the rate of 
$58 per thousand. The Government, therefore, has deprived 
the soldier of the opportunity to insure himself. It has de- 
stroyed the soldier’s insurability. The least the Government 
can do is to make restitution to the extent of providing insur- 
ance upon the peace-time basis and taking up or absorbing the 
cost of the excessive risk to which it has subjected the soldier. 
It is, moreover, the just and humane thing to do. The Govern- 
ment must go to the limit to put the soldier in as favorable a 
position as possible to protect his loved ones when he, without 
any fault of his own, is taken by the Government and subjected 
to the extraordinary hazards of war, where his very life may 
be iaken for the benefit of his country. 

Not alone should the Government give the soldier life insur- 
ance at these peace rates because it has destroyed his insur- 
ability, but also because the Government has destroyed a large 
part of the soldier’s earning power when it drafts him into the 
service. Many men have béen drafted or enrolled in the Army 
and Navy who are earning salaries of from $1,200 to $5,000 per 
annum. The moment the Government puts a man in the service 
as a private soldier it destroys his entire earning power, except 
to the extent of $396 a year. The Government, in fact, not only 
conscripts the man’s life but it conscripts all of his earning 
power beyond the $396 per annum it pays him. Having there- 
fore reduced the soldier’s earning power so that he is unable to 
pay the excessive insurance rates ($58 per thousand) demanded 
by private companies, it is the imperative duty of the Govern- 
ment to make restitution at least to the extent of giving the 
drafted man the chance to buy insurance on a peace-time basis. 

Who with blood in his veins, patriotism in his heart, and jus- 
tice in his soul can deny to the men and their families, who must 
suffer, more than any other class of our people, the horrors of 
this world carnage and war, these poor compensations? Who 
would submit to torturing agonies of soul and mind our gallant 
soldiers and sailors by withholding from them.the knowledge 
that their wives and helpless children will not be dependent for 
support upon charity while they are fighting at the front? 
Humanity and justice cry out against such monstrous indiffer- 
ence as that would be. 

It has been intimated that the organized insurance companies 
of the United States may oppose this legislation. I do not 
believe it. It is not conceivable that in a time like this men 
would be so callous and visionless. Men of vision and humanity 
will get behind this bill and not in front of it. But if any such 
effort should be made, who is willing to listen to the selfish 
cry of organized insurance companies that their interests may 
suffer if the Government dares to be humane and just to its 
heroes? Can we for one instant permit any selfish interest, 
however organized and wherever existent, to stand in the way 
of humanity and justice? Shall we subordinate the interests of 
the Nation? Shall we imperil the cause of liberty in the world 
by failing to do justice to our fighting men and their dependents 
in order that the selfish interests of any private corporations 
or organizations may be conserved? I can not believe that any 
organized effort will be made to prevent this just legislation, 
but if such an attempt should be made, we should welcome the 
opportunity to arouse the conscience and soul of America against 
any such selfish purpose or demand. 

It has been intimated, also, that those who are wedded to the 
pension system might oppose this measure. I do not believe 
that. This insurance bill does not affect existing pension laws, 
although it is intended to be a substitute for and to inake un- 
necessary future pension laws to cover this war. Nor does it 
interfere with or in any manner change or modify provisions 
already made for the gallant men who fought in our previous 
wars, They are not disturbed. I believe that every old soldier 
who fought in any American war for his country’s rights and 
liberties will support this measure, because nobody knows better 
than these old soldiers how derelict our Government and every 
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Government has been in the past in doing justice to its fighting 
men and their dependents. They, above all others, should want 
justice done to those who suffer most for the services they rey 
der to their country. 

America is holding aloft the torch of liberty in the word 
Can she hold it aloft with honor if her soul is dead to the suffer- 
ings of her own children? Can she refuse to do justice to jer 
own dead and dying and suffering while she claims to be re) 
dering a service of justice to the rest of mankind? 

Let us not hesitate to go forward in this fight for Americ:'s 
rights, for liberty and justice with all the might and power aim 
courage of the Nation; let us, at the same time, make oy; 
efforts ten thousand times more effective by setting an exam): 
to the world of what a mighty, just, humane, and couragesis 
Nation can do for its own people who are called upon to mal) 
supreme sacrifices in order that the world shall be free, 





The Constitution of a World Court. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM J. 


OF FLORIDA, 
In tHe Hovse or Representatives, 
Saturday, October 6, 1917. 


Mr. SEARS. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to nv 
extend my remarks in the Recorp I include an article on thy 
constitution of a world court. 

The article is as follows: 

THE CONSTITUTION OF A WORLD COURT, 

[By A. S. Hough, editor Florida Times-Union, Jacksonville, Fla]. 
To secure peace, nations need only imitate measures that individ 
adopted to suppress violence and replace it with justice and good ord: 
When men realizing the fact that wrong was as apt as right 
triumph when armed strength was the arbiter between nations, g:\ 
their minds to the purpose of securing something better, their thought 

turned to arbitration and conciliation and arbitration treaties w« 
written. It is probable that in the earlier days this was the first | 
sort of individuals. We have no proofs of it, for history is not « 
enough to tell us, but the reasonableness of the supposition is sufficie! 
to gain for it credence. It is probable, it is almost certain, that befor 
individuals organized for the suppression of violence, the more thous 
ful among them appealed to their fellows to leave the settlement 
disputes to the decision of impartial outsiders instead of fighting thers 
out to the victory of the strong and the injury and humiliation of | 
weak, 

But we need no testimony from history to convince us that this 
complished only in part the desired result. Our knowledge of hun 
nature is sufficient to assure us of this. Physical violence became 
common, bat it did not disappear, and the victor instead of losing cis 
gained not only in the respect that is accorded to power but also 
the admiration that is won by prowess. | 2 ‘ 

It is probable that in some cases arbitration treaties have prevent 
war, but if so they have prevented it from a distance, not clos 
hand. They may have kept nations from the verge of war, but not f: 
fighting when they were face to face with it and inflamed with passi 

Another weakness of arbitration is the fact that some nations \ 
not adopt it, and the fingers of one hind are enough to represent t 
nations that will apply it universally. Two strong nations that 
afraid to fight each other may agree to arbitrate their disputes, 
arbitration is a very poor protection to the weak members of the fan 
of nations. . : 

Still another objection is the fact that arbitration is not adapted 
the purpose of securing justice. it aims at conciliation and com) 
mise. In nine cases out of ten the majority of the members of a boa 
of arbitration seek neither justice nor compromise. They seek to se 
everything possible for the party appointing them. Arbitration of 
the partisanship of one side against the partisanship of the other 4! 
leaves a third member of the board to decide how much can be ¢)\ 
to one side and how much to the other, so as to leave cach not enti 
dissatisfied. 

The next station on the road toward general peace was the co! 
tion of a court, whose decisions the nations establishing it would ast 
to obey and to enforce if necessary. This court was to be granted |! 
force of its own to compel obedience. It was to rely for the entor 
ment of its decrees on the promises of the nations forming it. It 
quite probable that this was also the next step with individuals w ! 
they wished to suppress violence. They agreed among themselves t! 
they would combine to enforce a common purpose, but whether th 
did combine or not depended on a number of things. It depende | \ 
the strength of the man or men they had agreed to combine again 
It depended also on whether they were friendly or unfriendly to the m 
or men they were called on to control, and whether friendly or 
friendly to the man or men they were called on to protect. f 

This is an objection to an international court depending for the \ 
forcement of its decrees on the actions of the nations creating if. 
tions as well as men have their likes and dislikes. Would England, say 
in five years after the close of the war now in progyess, send her troo! 
for the enforcement of a decree in favor of Germany and 
France? Would Germany send hers to enforce a decree in favor < 
Italy and against Austria? It is not certain or even extremely pro 
able that a nation would help to enforce a decree in favor of an enemy 
and against a friend, treaty or no treaty. It was a German chancell 


SEARS, 


again 


who first referred to a treaty as a scrap of paper, but treaties had been 
treated as such for centuries. 
abrogated, 


And, besides, treaties expire and can |» 
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— ‘ - acidemia i 
In order to attain the nearest possible approach to a complete cessa- | Members appointed from th lations inyol 1 in the dispute sha 1 
tion of personal violence individuals formed governments and gave them | stricken for caus ro i rhaamn remaining ch party. sha 
the force necessary to enable them to compel obedience to the laws that | Strike alternately till th juisite 4 remain to try tl 
were adopted. We call the things that keep order governments——not | cas rhese shall be t! ‘have any 1 udice for or against 
influences. The good yield to influences, but the bad yield only to force, | cither of the nation Dn ind if one of th sdmits such preju 
and these are the ones that need to be restrained. We can never have | dice he shall be excused and the 1 ber whe \ ast stricken 
the certainty of international peace until we set up over nations a powe1 Shall be substituted tn his pla Wh the ju ho each tenn 
clothed with force of its own to keep the peace. ber ll swear to well and ¢t ‘verd 
This very thing the States now forming this Union did when they | according to the eviden 
united for mutual defense and for other purposes. No State has made | 11. When the selection of th y mp ) 
war on another State, and this has not been due entirely to the fact that | beer elected to serve sha ex led from tl Ca 
it had agreed not to and had arranged other methods of settling inter- } “ttoruey or member of the jury sha be per 
state disputes but is due in part to the fact that it had helped to lence Outside of the court roon 
create a power so immeasurably superior to the power of any one of 1 When the case has b 
them that no State could have any hope of success in opposing it sh lecide on a rdict {ft the decis 
Some one may ask: “ How can it be said that a State never made war ertified to the Execu «, who shall pro i 
on another State when the land is dotted with the graves of men slain | evidence that may have been produced may be made | 
1 war between the North and the South?” It was not a war le 13. If the jury is not unanimou he 3 be 
tween one State and another or several States and others for the | Shall be written and placed i sealed envelop 
forcible settlement of disputes arising between them It was an at- | na W last sti ill | ’ t \ 
tempt on the part of a number of States to withdraw from the Union. ; hich shall try tl un ! 1 i 
Without noticeable exception the people of the South thought they | U rst If this jur nanime + verdict shall be cert 
had this right, as a nation may abrogate a treaty, and a majority | the Executive and by him be enforced If the decision of the 
thought it would not be opposed. UWeENry Casor Lopce had expressed | Jury is not unanimous, if ill record and seal the number votin ! 
the strong belief that when the Union was formed there was not one | fa of each litigant rl nv ) ontaining tl \ ‘ 
among the men who made its Constitution who held any doubt of the | tl » juries be ¢ ied and tl ij tv of \ 
rights of any State to withdraw from it at will. This fact is men f im gant | decision it \ sucl nt i 
tioned not with a view of discussing the dead issue of secession but to | fir Il sha erti 1 to tl Executi f { men 
how that the war it caused was not thought to be a war of one State | ) irom the 1} iti ! tary | ition h 
on another. } va inles h f t 1 tl 
The success of the American experiment has led some men to talk of | of yur 
the United States of Europe or of the United States of the World 15. The nations establishing this tribunal may, for polic ! 
Chis is not only unnecessary but is extremely undesirable. It is much |} ¢a h maintain an establishm of civilian soldiers not exceed 
better for the nations to preserve their sovereignty than to merge it | number t! number of troop t contributes to the army of the int 
into a government controlling the world. The interests, the tempers, | national tribunal. These shell be kept, when their service re 1 
the habits, of different peoples demand separate governments, and these | needed, in the cities or towns in which they are engaged in busine 
should be retained, but the right to decide international disputes should land they shall be enlisted with ‘the « ‘press provision that they are 
be surrendered to an international tribunal which should be given con- | not to be illed on to serve outside of limits the nation isting 
trol of a force sufficient to compel obedience to its decrees. them except when lled on to do so at the request of the international 
This could be done without interfering in the slightest degree with the | trib 
legitimate sovereignty of the nations. The sovereignty of a nation is to | 16. Tl nations forming tl it national tribunal shall contribute 
the nation what the freedom of the citizen is to the citizen. Is the citi- | to i { | navy in proportion to their representation In ¢a 
zen less free because of the fact that he is not permitted to take a gun | of emergency they I istain its decisions with their full strength 
and kill another with whom he is engaged in a dispute? Would a nation | or so much of it be called fot Such nations shall also c¢ 
be less sovereign if it were not permitted to call out its millions and | tribute to the main of this tribunal in proportion to thel 
deluge the world with blood? |} resentation thereon, 
The nations can give up the right to make war without surrendering 17. Any nation may withdraw from th igreement or vear afte 
one iota of any other right. Among the expressions of those who ad- | giving notice of such intention 
vocate the creation of a tribunal for the settlement of international dis- | Much of the above is mere detail tha um be hanged without 
putes we find some proposing sessions regularly or from time to time of | pairment of the essentials of the plan 
international legislative bodies. There should be no such bodies. Let The clause authorizing i wa ift 1 i not j i ! 
the British Parliament legislate for Great Britain and our Congress for | essential one and was di mo is a prohibiti igainst 
the United States. The world needs no legislation. We have already | drawal without a year’s notice than as permission ft vithdraw 
enough of what is called international law and should be called inter- | the lapse of that length of time. With no statement on thi ! t 
national advice, for there is no force to compel obedience to it We | some of the nations might feel at liberty to withdra t ar mi It 
need no international legislation. An international tribunal could fol was also intended as an encouragement to join for such as might feel 
low in the paths already developed, and if they give out, could con that without a provision for withdrawal! they ) rey bly 
tinue in the direction to which they point. ol tted. No nation would be ap » withdraw with the intention 
What is needed is a tribunal that would be omnipotent to prevent | of going to war if it would have to wait a year befo loing so No 
war and powerless to do anything else Such a tribunal could be | nation once entering into this agreement would be | to withd ‘ { 
created, and perhaps the briefest and clearest way of suggesting its | @!!, for It would divest itse the | tection t! 
onstitution and scope may be given in an outline of an agreement, as | *' ha » face its power if it atta ( nu ‘ dob 
follows: | i { 0 tr plan ar 
1. The nations entering into this agreement hereby pledge themselves ! t. A power that , pre if W 
to create a tribunal for the settlement of all disputes that may arise | (2 the }! rn Pall ny 1 I 
between any two or more of them or between any one or more of them it ‘ tt “it 1 
and a nation or nations not signing, disputes that, if not so settled, | World t I ‘ ! 
might result in war. They reserve to themselves the right to settle by | |! | : aney would ¢ no ) I 
diplomacy, or, both parties consenting, by arbitration, any questions | ‘ I cat { erve © 1 yur ind th pul i nt 
that can be so settled, or in any other manner except by war. ‘This | uld end with tt 
tribunal shall not assume jurisdiction over any question but shall try | , t vould no kis if kine ] would be 
only cases referred to it. | it rth eriff, power! to t ! i doon ft 
2. This tribunal shall consist of one member from each nation con- | ©! the tribunal and then governed entirely | hat cic 
stituting it for each 5,000,000 of its inhabitants or fractional part in | \ systetr I ring just ti ish i 
excess of one-half that number. These members shall be chosen in | Mer W ruld urrounded by all the sale rae cee : 
such a manner as to secure the selection only of men of the highest | iring justi rom n of | ' haract ’ 
intelligence and uprightness. . Phi \ oice by elimina f ! 
3. The names of the members selected by each nation shall be an- | Make it im ible f h { re f 
nounced as soon as the setection of the entire list from that nation | posed to be favorable to thet it would leave for tha p 
is complete and shall be furnished to ali the other nations entering inte | ™* is were believed by bo es t fair-minded at ! a 
this agreement. If any signatory nation objects to any name selected here are 1 ni for tl Pi th 
it shall be withdrawn and another be substituted. Such objection must | Much better tl x ot J if 8s, 10 Le 
be made within 30 days of the announcement of the names. selected to try tter lisp W nat t 
4. When the list is perfected, the members so chosen shall consti and perl r power wou i them t 
tute a Jist from which juries may be selected to try all cases brought | Bations n t. E , 
before the tribunal. , any dispute migh 
fh. The members of this tribunal shall be chosen for life or goor | the favor of With a tional J 
behavior, the question of gcod behavior to be decided by the tribunai | Bation w c dl 1 . 
itself, tha if 1 re were n to thi l 
6. All members chosen to serve on this tribunal shall declare on eligib! for service 1 op t f tl nay of i 
oath that if called on to try any dispute between nations they wil! | elisio! 
decide according to the evidence brought before them and render a wen y Speaking = aoe eS, DGS. Ge 
just verdict. They shall also declare on oath that they have no n wit! I) tl W ! it t I ! { 
prejudice for or against any nation that might prevent them from | lead men astra) It is 1 inconceivable that some of the judges 1 
rendering a just verdict for or against it | ¥ i metimes to corrupting Inttuen With a ry list no lit 
7. AS soon as a number of nations, sufficient to put it in operation, | WONG SHOW Wom to approa : 
have entered into this agreement and have selected their representa r} n ty th dges w 1 ha kes f 
tives, territory—preferably insular—shall be acquired for the location | lik for another, end it is not lways possible for a d t ! 
of this tribunal and all members who have been chosen to serve on it being influenced his feelings But all litigant would 
and who have accepted shall move to this territory and shall resid to appear befor judges. Some time or other a nation would 
thereon as long as their term of service continues. that its cau was ing tried bef a judge y 
8. They shall be required to renounce their allegiance to the country With a jury list such men world b tricken off, but th d 
from which they were appointed and to take the oath of allegiance to | have to be taken as they were found And the fact ould 
the tribunal of the world. ; mind that the men in one case would is hig 
9. They shall elect one of their number as executive to enforce the | ligemce as in the othe t In « the tri 
decrees that the international juries may render. The term of the accepted in its entirety, whil I t 
executive shall be determined by the members of the tribunal and they | suspicion of objection could be i Low a 
shall have power to remove him at any time by a majority vote. — the best of the good remained 
10. When a disputed question is brought before this tribunal for The greatest trouble that | n found in fT 
adjudication printed lists of the members shall be furnished to the | plan for a fixed urt of judg | ru f 
representatives of each of the parties litigant, together with the names | representation on such court (yr f ! 
of the country from which each was appointed. The names of ali! ow representation is its desire to t A of d f 
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own judge. With the ad list plan the representatives of the nation’s 
litigant would be excluded, 

Another trouble is national pride. Some propose a court composed of 
——— of the great powers. Such a court mignt be respected, but 
only for its power. Its basis would not be right; it would be strength, 
and its existence would be a constant reminder that the great powers 
were the bosses of the earth. 

Those who wish to broaden the representation of the court as much 
as possible are confronted by the fact that the greater nations demand 
a representation proportional to their population, while the smaller 
ones demand equal representation. The same dispute retarded the for- 
mation of this Union until it was settled by compromise. No objection 
would be found to having an international jury list based on population, 
for the men on such list would be only private citizens and the members 
appointed from the smaller countries would probably be selected on 
juries oftener than those from the great nations, for it would be believed 
that they would be more apt to be impartial. 

With a representation based on population, China would have more 
members of the world’s jury list than any other nation. China has 
some great statesmen; but if this were not so, no nation would be 
compelled to try its cause before a jury wholly or in part Chinese. It 
could strike them from the list. 

The salaries of the men selected for the world’s tribunal need not be 
more in the aggregate than one hour's cost of the war now in progress. 

The scholarly, philanthropic men who ought to be selected for such 
a position would care less for money than for the honor and the grand 
humanitarianism of their work. They would not demand the pay that 
is given to the high officials of huge corporations. The entire annual 
cost, including the maintenance of the Army and Navy, need be no 
more than one week’s cost of the big war, and it would be distributed 
among the nations of the whole world and be met by them as a rule at 
one-fifth of what they pay for their war preparations in time of peace. 

Would this plan be easy of adoption? It would if the people of the 
earth really desire to end war. No nation would give up anything 
except its power to make war. No nation can hope to abolish war 
without giving up this power. One thing that would make the nations 
readier to accept a proposition of this kind would be their confidence 
that its adoption would secure justice. If the international jury plan 
were believed to furnish the strongest assurance of justice, it would be 
the plan most readily adopted. 

It need not wait for the agreement of the whole world. 

Any three nations could adopt it and combine their defensive strength 
by doing so. A fourth, threatened by a stronger nation, would seek it 
as a city of refuge. Until the league had attained great strength it 
might not be well to make an iron-clad rule to admit and defend every 
applicant, but it would grow to a strength that would enable it to 
throw the protection of its Justice over any nation that wished to be 
admitted. 

Now, in this hour of national war madness the time is ripe for the 
discussion of plans looking to permanent peace, for while the nations 
are war mad the peoples are war sick. We do not know when the end 
will come, but of this we may be sure: When the armies are called 
from the field to the farm and the factory once more, men of all nations 
will be firmly resolved that this tragedy of tragedies shall never again 
blight the earth. Some plan will be devised for preventing war, and the 
world was never as ready as now for suggestions. The act of one 
assassin has cost the lives of millions, and men understand better than 
ever before the costliness, the folly, and the uselessness of war. 





Effective Insurance for Privates. 


SPEECH 


HON. EDWARD C. LITTLE, 
OF KANSAS 


In tne House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, September 13, 1917. 


The Liouse in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
had under consideration the bill (H. R. 7. to amend an act entitled 
“An act to authorize the establishment of a Bureau of War-Risk Insur- 
ance in the Treasury Department,” approved September 2, 1914, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, those who present this bill to 
the House advance the theory that it is a beneficent and pnilan- 
thropic effort to improve the pension system of the Republic 
and give to the soldier and his dependents better treatment and 
«a higher order of care than has been accorded them during the 
last half century. The loftiness of the motives they announce, 
and the extent of the contract they undertake challenges our 
admiration and our most careful consideration, in view of the 
fact that it comes from those who have not been the most en- 
thusiastie supporters of the pension system heretofore. Pos- 
sibly the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. ApAmson], chairman 
of the Interstate Commerce Committee, which reported this bill, 
shed some useful light upon its purposes and the reasons for 
its existence when he suggested to the House last Monday— 

I recognize that in the past pensions have been distributed through 
one section of the country mostly, and it is not unnatural that through 
the other section of the country such bills should have been unpopular. 
1 recognize that, and I deplore it. 

One of the improvements suggested for the benefit of the 
soldier and his family is this clause which we are now seeking 
to amend, which provides that no soldier shall be compensated 
for any disability incurred while serving his country unless he 
makes application within one year, and which provides that no 
family shall receive compensation for the death of their hus- 
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band and father unless they make application within one year 
therefrom. This farsighted and benevolent application of tl, 
statute of limitations to the men who die in battle for thei; 
country does “vot, I find, commend itself to the hearty approval 
which I would much like to give to all the terms of this measur 
a measure which will receive my vote partly because if we «x 
not enact this statute we will not have the opportunity to p: 
any to meet the wants and necessities of our soldiers and tly 
families. To be frank about it, I would like this bill better 
the widows of men who served the Union and freed the slay: 
and the men who enfranchised Cuba and planted our flag on 1! 
other side of the world were placed on the same plane as 
dependents of the soldiers who go to Europe. 

There is a phase of this immediate amendment under di 
sion to strike out the statute of limitations which might 
occur to the Members of the House who have not served in ¢} 
Army on the firing line. Every regiment that has achicy 
success in battle has an esprit du corps which holds its men 
to a high standard which often prevents them from report 
minor diseases and minor wounds to the surgeon. In any fig! 
ing regiment soldiers will often refuse to go to the doetor «; 
tell him when they are sick, in order that they may pro 
boast, ‘I never was on the sick report.” ‘The younger they 
the more apt they are to be governed by this idea. So it };; 
pens that in after years, when they have large families 
small means, and the wounds and diseases of their old ser, 
begin to undermine their constitutions, they have no sick rey 
to direct the attention of the Pension Bureau to, and with 


difficulty establish just claims which more prudent conn 
easily sustain. 

On the evening of the Battle of Guiguinto, in March, 1s 
Capt. George Watson came to me and remarked that ¢; 
Amsbaugh had been struck on the head by a bullet, which |e! 
lump bigger than an egg, and that Carey, who was a fine soldi: 
contemptuously refused to make any report of it at all. Wat 
who fought at Wounded Knee in the Regular Army and 
familiar with what the soldiers need, suggested that I endeny 
to have Amsbaugh make his report, as he might need it |: 
The boy did not, and years after we had to make affidavits 
the fact. Many, many times we who were out with these b 
find that a man has been slightly wounded or has some ailni 
and makes no report, and years after we all have to help 
together the evidence that would be read into the records 
moment he reported to the doctor, if he had done so. Again : 
again Members of this Congress have had occasion to ass 
veterans of the Civil War under similar conditions. When } 
put this statute of limitations into the bill you tie a strins 
everything you have promised the soldier in this bill. 
gallant boys who march with beating drums and flying bann 
onto the field of battle are the very ones who would neg 
to attend to the petty details that find their place in a lawyei 
office, and it was the hand of a lawyer, not of a soldier, not 
a philanthropist, that wrote this clause into this bill. 

Those who desire, if there be such, to take advantage with 
just cause of the provisions of such a statute, are the very ©: 
who would be the most careful in complying with its techni 
demands. You put a handicap on the very best men of the Ar: 
by raising the statute of limitations against them. Under t] 
rule, a man might be wounded in action in France and taken | 
die in a German prison camp, and there would be no way 
which his family could know whether he was dead or alive | 
years, and you refuse his people a pension because they did 1 
file a claim in time, while they were weeping for him who dis: 
peared in the abyss of battle and left no record that they cou 
make affidavit to. We see the list of the dead and the wounc: 
but how many hearts are wrung when they read the list of t! 
missing, the boys who lay with their limbs shot to pieces : 
are never heard of for months, and are lying alone in so 
European cottage or some German prison camp while the stat. 
of limitations runs against them. ‘The “ expert” who wrote 
bill should have consulted the soldiers who fought for th: 
country before he presumed to set himself up as an exper| 
what the soldiers need. I hope the amendment offered by) 
gentleman from Ohio will prevail. 

Do not tell the heroes of the Republic that you have them ui 
suspicion when you send them off to die and that you propos 
bar their claims unless they comply with the teehnical term 
which. lie hidden and unknown to them within the statute you 
hold out as their reward and compensation. What kind of « 
couragement is this to the men who crowd your transports, 
say to them as they start, “ Now, be careful, we are watch! 
you ; do not you try to put anything over on the Pension Bureau ; 
we have fixed it so you can not accomplish that.” The genth 


man from Georgia very aptly quoted from “ Horatius at the 
Bridge ” in support of this measure—how 


“they gave him of th 
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a 


cornland.” But, gentlemen of the House, there was statute 
of limitations against Horatius. Such an enactment would not 
pe fair, would not be just, would not be an incentive to heroic 


ho 


conduct. The young men who go off to war have souls un- 
marked—as white as the parchment on which your laws are 
written. Do not put a bar sinister across their reputations. 


Put the statute of limitations on anybody except the man who 
is too proud to report every minor casualty which may sometime 


determine the length of his lease of life. If you had served | 
three months in the Army somewhere, you would not think of | 
enacting a statute of limitations against the soldiers of the | 


Republic, who will carry its banners in the greatest battles of 
all time. [Applause. ] 
* ~ * * - 
Mr. LITTLE. Gentlemen of the committee, the acid test of the 


pill is whether it will help the enlisted man. The officers 
always taken care of just as the men who are able to take care 
of themselves are always looked after in all legislation. The 
officers draw considerable salaries. Those of the Regular Army 
have life jobs. Many the officers will receive larger in- 
comes than in times of peace. 

of the Army may take insurance to the amount of $10,000 at the 


ra 
ali 


¢ 
Ol 


This bill provides that members | 


rate of approximately $8 a thousand per annum. Probably 
every officer in the Army will take the very limit of this in- 
surance, To a man drawing $1,800 or $2,000 a year $SO per 
annum for insurance is a small item. Nowhere else can he | 


secure as cheap insurance. The committee has informed us that 
this insurance would cost about $58 a thousand at home. When 
the Government issues a man a thousand dollars of insurance at 
$8 per year, it simply gives him the $50 difference per year. 
When the officer takes out $10,000 in insurance the Government 


675 


SOLdiers Vou Hust put vo ‘self ip the place of the 


private soldier. 


If you were young again your mone ould be seattered from 
the senport to the trencl at ever eountel mt every W ivside 
inn, at every shop where appetite is tempted or 1 ating sale 
people tender the wares of an kno Peo] Laughter. | 
These boys will spend this money “ul thev are not goin t 
spend it for insurance, and they will b ft S ‘ 
|} and as this bill is drawn the private soldie: 

thing out of it, and you are doing nething for | 

Here you have a clause which says that 

will receive $25 a month, and these experts kne 

drew it that, as far as possible, we wet 

men to the front, and that soldiers’ widoy 

as hens’ teeth, as they are lost in a hundred mi ) POT 
at home. How many idiers’ widows will draw | 
men slain on the battle fields of Franc f you send notl 

single men’? Gentlemen, this is not the iv to help the i 
man. Your bill does not stand the acid eA I t nN ( 
all observed by this time that the men who drew this b ‘ 
not include in their number anybody who ever had any familiar 
ity with the duties of the private soldier or the difficulties that 
he has to meet. Doubtless they have had the advice of scholar 
graduates of military schools, of gentlemen amply skilled in t) 
clerical work of the War Department, but what private solic 
what noncommissioned officer, what officer that ever took n 
into the firing line was heard by this committee or the autho 
of this bill? Whatever their other qualifications, we ar I 
absolutely satisfied, and I think they concede, that none of them 
know the frame of mind of the private soldier and the things he 


makes him a present of $500 a year under the terms of this prof- | 


fered statute. 
But what about the private soldier who is 
q month, half of which he does not receive 


working for $33 


for the present? 


Whether it goes to his family or is put to his credit at the close | 


of the war, the actual income of the boy in France will be about 
$16. In other words, the young men in Europe will receive 
their board and clothes and less than $200 a year. It is very 
doubtful whether there is a man in the United States who with 
that small an income is taking insurance. In order to get men 
with small incomes or reasonable incomes to take out insurance, 
it is absolutely necessary to send armies of skilled talkers to 
induce them to consider the proposition. Yet here you have 
told these boys getting $200 a year that they can take out 
insurance if they want to. Vast numbers of them will 
hear of the opportunity. Those who have families will 
home every cent they can. Is there a business man this 
floor who seriously thinks that this provision means anything 
or is of any real value to the private soldier? Ninety per cent 


on 


of these men will not even consider the idea of taking out any 
insurance. Suppose you were 25 years old, 5,000 miles from 


home, fighting in the trenches, and were brought back of the 
line for a few days’ rest, or on a furlough in Paris occasionally. 
{magine spread before you all the fascinations and temptations 
and curiosities and opportunities for amusement, for education 
in the Old World, how much do you suppose you would spend 
of the $200 a year for insurance? Every officer with a salary 
of $125 a month and more will take the insurance if he h: 
business judgment at all. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask the gentleman 
if he will not wait until we get to Article IV of insurance. 

Mr. LITTLE. I will say to the gentleman from Georgia that 


is any 


never | 
send 





I will cover this proposition soon, and probably he will save the | 


time if I do so now. I am surprised at the impatience of some 
of us here when we come to discuss measures of this importance. 
The Congress of the United States takes up legislation of vital 
interest to its Army, and somebody moves that this debate close 
in 40 minutes. 

We are told that Gen. Pershing savs that these boys ought not 
to be allowed more than $10 a month. It appears that the 
American soldiers with $11 a month each to spend are about to 
wreck business, demolish society, and break up social conditions 
over in France. [Laughter. ] 

Ninety per cent of the soldiers in a foreign land who will 
draw $15 or $16 a month will have it all spent before the month 
is half through and will be borrowing money till next pay day. 
How could there be a more hollow mockery than offering boys 
like that an imaginary opportunity to buy insurance? Do you 
expect to turn them loose in a foreign land without friends, with- 
out society, and imagine that they will not spend a little money? 
Are there no nickel shows in France? Most of the Members of 
this Congress will go home broke from this session probably, 
and if your boy is at the front you will be sending him money. 
Gentlemen, when you enact legislation for the benefit of private 


Mr. LITTLE. They may all be Napoleons, but from th 

presentation of it and the general tenor of the bill I gather that 
| they concede my statement is correet. Whatever you eall it 
this is a bill to provide a bureau to take the place of the 
Pension Bureau, which has bothered some of our friends for th 
last 50 years so much. The gentleman who loaned his name 
to the introduction of this bill is one of the ablest and most 
useful Members of the House, but he has had no experience 
on the Pension Committee, and, as I understand, makes no 
| claim whatever to the equipment necessary to get together 
this legislation. This bill does not coine from the Pension Con 
mittee, which should have presented it, and has, by long ex 
perience, acquired much information that would have been us 
ful in its preparation. This requested law has never been ey 
amined by the Pension Bureau. and no suggestions for it 
| Writing spring from the bureau, whose indorsement could have 
sent it in here ready to receive the highest consideration fro 
the House. The distinguished jurist who credited h it 
authorship and is held up here as the expert, never was 
soldier, never was a legislator, and the only qualification he | 
for this work is his desire to be useful, which he share 

most of the rest of mankind. I challenge the authe 

his commission as an expert. 

A careful analysis of this requested legislation does not b 
out the theory that it was drawn by an expert Article L ¢ 
the definitions of the legal terms, which ar Vv fair i: er ¢ 
have made in an hour. They embody in Article ITI t) 
allowances and allotments the Government authorized « 
the expedition on the Mexican border recentl; th t i 
provements that naturally spring therefrom Arti IIT i 
ply a change in the pension law, which, I regret to dor 
extend its more favorable provisions vhere they sions 
appear, to the veterans of the great War for the Union or the 
widows. This is an oversight that we must remedy by sul 
quent enactment which must carry within it provision for th: 


is up against. 

Mr. SLOAN. Does the gentleman seriously state 
engaged in the preparation of this bill was familiar 
military service, military duties, and military 
possible that such is the case? 


that no one 
etual 


Is it 


with a 


condition 


soldiers of the Spanish and Filipino wars and their dependent 
To call the pension “ compensation” is a mere interchange of 
and it requires no talent and no educational 
except the dictionary to accomplish that. The Governm 
surance suggested in Article IV is a feature which has been di 
cussed for many years, No expert is 
different propositions. 


wards, equipment 


‘net on 


required to present these 


There are only two new ideas here, or two that may be « 
new. One is the provision to discard the Pension Bureau 
establish a new bureau down in the Treasury Department, wl 
is about as bad as it could be. To bring in that propositir 
no good reason for taking the bill from the Committee on I 
sions. The other is the splendid idea of extending Govern 
insurance to the soldier at war, and I take off my hat to t 
gentleman who brought in that plan, and for no other reasor 
I shall vote for the bill and assist in its passage. But while we 











are at it, why not make it seriously useful? These talented 
gentlemen have overlooked one little practical detail which makes 
it diflicult for this proposed enactment to be of any real use to 
the private soldier as it now stands. With a very slight moditica- 
tion it can be made to help him, These boys will take out no 
nsurance; See that they do get it. At $8 a year per thousand, 
$2,000 would cost a boy $16 per annum. Let the Government 
give him that $16 per annum and present him with $2,000 of 


insurance. That adds $1.334 cents per month to his income and 
that will assure him and his dependents that they will really 


get something 


which as 
in effect. 


out of this Government insurance for soldiers, 
yet means nothing but Government insurance of officers 
Gentlemen, this bill was drawn by men in touch with 
officers and with officers only. When the Interstate Commerce 
Committee came into this House they brought with them an 
amendment which provided that no pension, or “ compensation,” 
as they call it, and no terms of this bill should apply to any sol- 


dier’s wife whom he married after the war. Ninety-five per 
cent of these lads will go to France unmarried, and this golden 
shower which you jingle in the pockets of the Treasury so 


patriotically is nothing but the imaginary yellow sunshine on 
a mirage. So litthe comprehension had the gentlemen who 
fathered these propositions of the real purpose of this legisla- 
tion that they wanted to be sure that some poor fellow did not 
come home and marry his sweetheart and pass away from some 
wound or disease he brought from France with the knowledge 
that his widow would receive compensation, and she might be 
compelled to nurse him for years and see all she loved and 
cherished taken from her by the long finger of bony Death 

retching from the ramparts of the Rhine to her heart and 
iearth, You will give the soldier nothing in this insurance be- 
cause he will take no insurance. When you sell an officer $10,000 
nsurance for $80 you make him a present of the other $500 
“\ h he would pay the company at home if he took it from 
them. If you give the officer $500, can you not afford to give 
these young boys $16 a year? As I suggested, many of the oflfi- 
cers will be better paid than in peace. You must remember that 
you will send to Europe thousands upon thousands of young 
men who are drawing salaries far in excess of those you will 
pay them for getting killed. You break up their business; you 
take them out of the place where they made their start in life 
and made their plans for a wife and a home and a family; you 
cut their wages to sixteen dollars and a half a month; then you 
shake the golden apples of Hesperides before their faces and 
safely out of their reach, and then boast of your generosity. 
If you give the officer so much——and I am glad to vote for the 
bill giving the officer such a chance—why not go a step farther 
and make this bill a real help to the soldier by voting him an- 
other $16 a year? No insurance agent will ask him to take it, 
and the very men who most need this assistance will hardly 
know that it can be had. Your plan is not efficient toward its 
purpose, gentlemen of the House, and a slight modification ex- 
tending its provisions is all that is necessary to make it worthy 


of the proud consideration of the American people. 


w hic 


* * * k * * * 
Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, I ask for the reading of the 
amendment which I send up. 
rhe Clerk read as follows: 
\mendment offered by Mr. Litrie: Page 28, line 5, after the word 


* provided,” strike out the period and insert: 

‘ But every enlisted man who has or shall have during the war a wife, 
a child or children, a parent or parents dependent or partially depend- 
ent upon him is hereby granted without charge and without application 
an insurance of $2,000 against total disability or death in or from inju- 
ries received in battle, or in any attack by or engagement with the 
enemy, and this sum shall be paid to him in case of total disability, 
and in ease of death to his wife, and to his child or children if there 
be no wife, and to his parent or parents if there be neither wife nor 


children 

Mr. ADAMSON. 
order on that. 

fhe CHAIRMAN. The Chair overrules the point of order. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, I sincerely hope that the 
American soldier in Europe will have more time to fight the 
battles of his country than the committee seems to have for the 
American soldier this afternoon. We are told by the gentleman 
from Texas, who has charge of this bill for the committee in 
this House, that a gentleman who now draws $10,000 a year 
in France thinks that “ $13 a month for a soldier in the trenches 
over there is too much money for the morale of the American 
Ariny, and that $10 a month is the limit that a man ought to 
have to maintain the democracy in the Army that we should 
have.” Before anybody else takes the floor I desire to resent 


Mr. Chairman, I make the same point of 


that insult, and I do not care where it comes from, and I am 
surprised and astonished that anybody should bring such a state- 
ment in on this floor when the affairs of the American soldier 
Ninety per cent of the 


are being considered. men in the 


| 
| 


| of their own patriotic judgments. 
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American Army, 90 per cent of the soldiers who will go to 
Europe, are as competent to spend the money they get ; 
officers in the American Army. [Applause.] 


This makin’ mock o’ uniforms that guard you while you sleep 
Is cheaper than them uniforms, an’ they’re starvation cheap. 
Oh, it’s Tommy this, and Tommy that, an’ Tommy, how's vo 
Sut it’s thin red line of ’eroes when the drums begin to roll. 


Oh, it’s Tommy this, and Tommy that, an’ anything you please: 
But Tommy ain’t a bloomin’ fool—you bet that Tommy sces. 

Gentlemen have suggested here in this discussion that 
ance is only $8 a thousand, that any private could afford 
take several thousand, and that five thousand would cost 
only $40 a year. Forty dollars a year is not much to a mai 
gets $2,000 a year, but to a man who receives $200 a year 
20 per cent of his income. If a private takes the ten thou 
an oflicer will get, it will cost him more than 40 per cent o} 
income. All that I ask is that you add $16 a year to his ine 
and thus give him $2,000 insurance, and he will have somet 
and he will have encouragement to go ahead and take mor 
be thrifty and farsighted. 

Suppose you were working for board and clothes and S2« 
year. How much insurance would you take? Imagine | 
self stranded in a foreign land on $200 a year, 3,000 miles 
your home, spending half your time on a firing line, half fr 
to the solid ground or knee-deep in cold water and sent ba 
the rear for a few days to recuperate. How would you 
when some man who is drawing $10,000 a year and spendi 
came along and said, “ Here boy, is $10; don’t waste th: 
champagne and diamonds.” Do you think that would hay 
tendency to improve “the morale of the American Army ” 
to ‘maintain the democracy in the Army that we should ha 

The soldiers of the Republic that go to carry the Ame) 
flag over the German trenches owe a debt of gratitude to 
Hon. RicHArp Austin, of Tennessee, that time can not stal 
custom wither in a thousand years. He brought in the an: 
ment here that gave them a pay that no soldiers in the 
ever received before. His name will shine luminous in the d: 
watches of the night over the American camps for a cent: 
while these “ great leaders,’ with records as yet unmade. 
these expert statesmen, with their pruning knives, who seek to 
snatch from the fighting man’s fingers Dick_AUSTIN’s magnit 
gift, are unwept, unhonored, and unsung. 

Gentlemen of the committee, after a while a million or t\ 
three, or possibly five million soldiers, will be home from Eui: 
and they will adjust these pension laws according to the dict 
Now, I ask as a soldier i! 
small war that you make this an actually useful statute for | 
private soldier and really give him the benefit that you | 
hung beyond his reach. ‘This legislation is at sueh a stu¢ 
seems almost useless to bring the affairs of an ordinary « 
mon soldier before Congress. We can hear from a man who 
draws $10,000 a year and wears shoulder straps. We can |i 
from committees who never saw a man marshaled into service. 
We can hear from judges who have not the slightest com; 
hension of what it means to be a soldier. We can hear f: 
military experts on swivel chairs who never marched a « 
pany into battle and never heard the rattle of an enemy’s £u 
but when a man gets up and tells what the soldier does ; 
what he needs, they move that the debate be discontinued 
40 minutes. You are only asked to give the soldier $16 a y 
and thus grant him $2,000 of insurance, much less than you ha 
made it easy for the officer to receive. For pity’s sake, geni! 
men, let him take it and get away with it, and do not have so! 
major general tell you the boy has not sense enough to spend 
when he gets $2,000 and brings it home. 

Mr. REAVIS. The soldier who by reason of poverty is able 
to take but little if any of this insurance is the man who | 
the dependents and needs the insurance himself, is he not’ 


Mr. LITTLE. Yes; the gentleman from Nebraska has stated 
it correctly. 

Mr. REAVIS. And the officer who has dependents does |! 
need it. 

Mr. LITTLE. As far as the officers are concerned, it 
not absolutely necessary that this bill be drawn. These soldic 
are those who need this bill, as the gentleman suggests. I s:) 


to you, gentlemen, after 18 months’ experience with them, 
my judgment, not over 5 per cent of them will take this insu’- 
ance. Unless you make proper provision for the private soldier 
your bill is nothing but a scrap of paper. 

Mr. PLATT. The gentleman says that he does not take t)\ 
word of a major general. Does not the gentleman know tha 
some of the junior officers have returned from Europe, and tha! 
they confirm the statement that the soldiers have so much moncy 
they do not know what to do with it? : 

Mr. LITTLE. What are the junior officers coming home from 
France for at this stage of the game? 











Mr. PLATT. They are ordered home. 
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Mr. SIEGEL. I will say to my colleague from New York 
that I have received some letters from the men at the front | 


during the past few days, and they say that they have not been 
able to see an American newspaper, and they point out the fact 
that they have not sutlicient 
yeople of this country to send them cigars and cigarettes. 

Mr. LITTLE. The judgment of the junior officers who re- 
turn after the war is over upon their comrades will be of more 
yalue than that of those who come back now. ‘The gentleman 
suggests with evident surprise that I do not accept the ipse 
dixit of a major general. The members of the 
Kansas Volunteers, thank God, have their information first hand 
and do not have to take the judgment of any major general. 
Every man in that regiment has fought in more battles and seen 
more soldiers marched into action than all the major generals 





iors 


money, and they are asking the | 


Twentieth | 


in the Regular Army of the United States put together, except | 


Frank Bell, and, I think, than all the brigadier generals put 
together, except Clarence Edwards. This bill, unless amended 
a trifle, is not an effective method of assisting the private 
soldier. 
has gone by to be firing blank cartridges. One American soldier 
has already died for his country, and he came from Kansas 
City. As the greatest armies the world ever assembled shake 
the ground with the tread of marching millions, the balance 
swings to and fro. This war will be decided on the advent of 
8,000,000 American soldiers who will cross the plains of Europe 
keeping time to the drums that beat at Louisburg and thundered 
at Quebec, beneath the flag under which their fathers fought 


from the bridge at Concord to the bridge at Marilao. This 
Congress is now discussing victory and the means thereto. The 


Congress, the administration, the people, the business of Amer- 
ica must stand behind the American soldier as one man, that the 
tremendous sacrifices the Nation is making shall not be made in 
vain. For the character of our soldiers we can take the word 
of those mighty chieftains who freed the Colonies and preserved 
our Government in its darkest days. [Applause.] 
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OF 


STUART F. REED, 


OF WEST VIRGINIA, 


HON. 


In tue Howse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
tugust 3, 1917. 


The House had under consideration the conference report on the Dill 
(H. R. 4961) to provide further for the national security and defense 
by encouraging the production, conserving the supply, and controlling 
the distribution of food products and fuel. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, I expect to vote for the conference 
report, although I am not entirely satisfied with all the provi- 
sions of the bill. I hope the public will not be disappointed in 
what it anticipates it will accomplish. I realize that the people 
are expecting great benefits, and for weeks they have been com- 
plaining about the failure of Congress to speedily pass the bill 
and give them relief from the high cost of living. 

Enthusiastic friends of the Executive have been 
columns of the newspapers for weeks with glowing prophesies 
of what it will do for the masses, who have been led to believe 
it will put an end to profiteering and make lower prices for the 
common necessities of life. 

This propaganda has created a thrill of hope and expectation 
in the minds of the people which I greatly fear will end in dis- 
appointment and reflect little credit upon the sponsors of the 
bill, 

food products are likely tg remain high and taxes will soon 
begin to mount higher and higher. The price fixed on wheat 
Will still mean a higher price for bread than the consumer thinks 
ought to prevail. 


Friday, 


| ago 6S per cent of the people lived in the country. 
This war is six months old, gentlemen, and the time | 


filling the | 


The producer having for a time reveled in the ecstasy of | 


enormous profits will be dissatisfied if he believes the Govern- 
ment has put limitations upon his business. 

The Government is getting into pretty deep water when it 
Starts out to help the consumer by giving him lower prices and 
in the same law help the producer by guaranteeing him higher 
prices. 

Because wheat is scarce it is necessarily high. This law pro- 
That 
On the other hand, because of a car short- 


poses to increase the production by keeping the price up. 
appears reasonable. 





pe- 
cially was it made clear that no river and liarbor bill would be 
brought in. Our Democratie friends who are in full control 
of this House held a caucus, we are told, and absolutely nted 
to such a program. Yet some of our friends who are eye 
‘ ious to secure appropriations to be expended im tmproyv , 
( ‘s and rivers in their districts have devised a ruse to « 4 
in here and pass their pet schemes under the guise of war legis- 
lation. I voted against the bill because it was bi t here 
under fal pretenses, and to my mind was a badly ructed 
piece of legisiation. It was legislation that vei i 
be considered in the regular session which is only a 
weeks off. But it was thrust into this busy s« m when it was 
| not possible to give it careful consideration. It placed u he 
people who are already overburdened with tax 
tional load of $27,000,900. It creates seven. 1 Bs 
cials at a salary of $7,500, who are empo\ ed to ) an 
unlimited number of men at any salaries they choose to pay, 
| and thereby make another raid on the Treasury, The argument 
was made that it was necessary to have the appropriation in 
order to improve our harbors and deepen certain channels and 
inlets to accommodate our battieships and destroyers. 

By referring to the report of the unexpended river and harbor 
appropriations we find about $30,000,000 yet availabl it is 
true that some members of the committee have figured C 
that when amounts for certain contracts alread; 
ducted there will not be that amount unexpended 
est they have ever been able to bring it is $19 ) (' 
tainly a sufficient sum to take care of any em 
of harbor or river improvements needed in tl 
war between now and the opening of Congress in I) 

Sut that bill is now a law, and $27,000,000 
available for the improvement of various harl ( s 
and creeks, especially the creeks. It is an old say I i Vv 
dog has his day,” but surely the creeks are given their Gay In 
this bill. I thought I understood the meaning of the rd 
“creek,” but in order to be on the safe side I « Ited a late 
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age and a scarcity of coal we know coal is very high. Now. T 
hear it rumored that in order to remedy that s mand get 
more coal the President is about t reduce the ny ( onl nil 
fix a maximum above which it may 1 | 

I want to see the people get reli but I ear ot understand 
the logie of the administration in these ma I 1 afraid 
it is a hopeless appeal to the votency of stat : to work 
miracles and nullify some well-established principles of eco- 
nomics. 

Only a few years ago the farmers were hay a] time 
to make a bare living on the most fertile farms of the Te ) 
They got a mere pittance for their grain, butter, eggs, and | 
cattle. 

In these disastrous times many a farmer placed a mortgage 
on his lands in order to get a little money to edueate his 
children. His Government did nothing to relieve hiin I «lo 


not know what it could have done, but I know what happened 
The boys all left the farms and went to the cities where wag 
were good and surroundings more fascinating. A few years 
Now only 
about 40 per cent are in the country and 60 per cent in the cit 
and towns. 

No miracle of legislation can change existing conditions relat- 
ing to supply and demand in this great country over night. 

This law for food control seems to be one of a series of laws 
proposed as war-emergency measures. 

I refer particularly to the pending food-survey bill, which 
seeks to aid in increasing the food supply; the food-control bill 
we are how considering, which proposes to regulate prices; and 
the river and harbor bill, which has just been passed and which 
we told was a war measure because its purpose was to 
improve the creeks and streams of the country and make them 
available for transporting the expected increase in the farm 
products of the Nation. We were asked to believe that these 
rivers and creeks, in all sections of the country could be im- 
proved, provided with steamboats, and used to transport the 
enormous products which I presume are expected to be pro- 
duced by the boys in the cities who will go back to the farms 
next year for that purpose 

Ali this to be accomplished in time to provide food for America 
and her allies and help win the war into which we have 
tered. 

To my mind this part of the program is ridiculous. Certainly 
the people of this country know how long it would take to carry 
out this scheme of river improvement which is said to be neces- 
in winning the war. If the to last that God 
1elp us. 

It was clearly understood that this extra session of C¢ 
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edition of an unabridged dictionary and find “ creek” defined 
as ‘ small tidal or valley stream between a brook and a river 
in size.” Let me give you the names of some of the creeks that 


by this bill are proposed to be converted into mighty arteries of 
In Florida we find Slaughter, Tyaskin, Broad, and 
sunana Creeks; in Mississippi, Bear Creek; in Texas, Oyster 
and Clear Creeks; in North Carolina, Smiths, Broad, and 
(dueens Creeks; in South Carolina, Church Creek and Bohicket 
Creek; in New Jersey, Matawan, Compton, Cheesequake, Wood- 
bury, Raccoon, Oldmans, Alloway, and Woodbridge Creeks. Of 
course, these may all be noble, crystal streams, worthy of the 
attention of During this extra session we have had 
no time to go into their history. I did, however, look at the 
Kxngineers’ Report as to the last one named in the partial list I 


commerce 


Congress. 


have given. It says, ‘ Woodbridge Creek, N. J., is a small 
crooked tidal stream * * navigable 22 miles above the 
mouth.” Some of them may, as I said, be worthy projects, but 


certainly no creek or river improvements can be started and com- 
pleted in time to help any transportation problems connected 
with present war emergency. 

I am in favor of improving our rivers whenever the benefits 
justify the expenditure. It will take a long time to make them 
what they ought to be, and much money will be required to do 
it, even in normal times. 

With labor, concrete, steel, and everything else that goes with 
river improvement costing to-day three times as much as in 
ordinary times, it would be an inexcusable waste of the people’s 
money to begin extensive improvements on waterways not nec- 
essary to the carrying on of the war. 

In shipbuilding, in providing guns and ammunition for our 
Army, we are far short of our requirements. The material and 
men that would be required to start new river improvements are 
needed in other places. There is a shortage of farm labor to 
carry out the plans suggested by the administration. 

Mr. Speaker, some may say, “ Why protest against a bill that 
is already a law?” True, but the money has not yet been spent. 
The matter is under the control of the Secretary of War, and I 
hope he will exercise his authority in these days of high prices, 


und instead of sending men and engineers to survey Banana 
Creek and Raccoon Creek and other streams he will use the 


money of the people, as common sense should dictate, in activi- 
ties that will help us win this war in the shortest possible time 
and save our young men from slaughter in the trenches of 
Europe. Of course, some money must be spent in harbors and 
other places to meet war exigencies, but new projects ought not 
to be undertaken. 

The food-control bill now under consideration, whateyer may 
be its merits, may be properly called legislation in the interests 
of sustaining the Army and Navy. Its objects are commendable, 
and while 1 would like to see it modified in some respects I shall 
support it, and my sincere hope is that it may bring the people 
some of the relief they expect of it. 





Universal Obligation to Service. 


SPEECH 


OF 
HON. GEORGE M. YOUNG, 
OF NORTH DAKOTA, 
In vrre Hovst or Representatives, 


Thursday, April 26, 1917. 


The House in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
had under consideration the bill (H. R. 8545) to authorize the President 
to increase temporarily the Military Establishment of the United States. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. Chairman, when I was a 
boy the preachers used to talk about free salvation, and the 
congregations sang a hymn which ran like this: 

I'm glad salvation is free; 
i'm glad salvation is free. 
Salvation is free for you and me; 
I'm glad salvation is free. 

And we sang it with great enthusiasm. Free salvation is still 
an orthodox church doctrine, but now the preachers are talking 
more about the idea of service, of the opportunity of doing 
things, of the duties and the privileges of service. They are 
putting the emphasis upon service and sacrifice. It is not so 
much a question of how much one can get from the Almighty as 
how much one can do for his fellow men. 

There is a surprisingly large number of people in this country 
who glory in the statement that this is a free country—free— 
something for nothing! 
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Mr. MILLER of Washington. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle 
man yield? 
Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Yes. 


Mr. MILLER of Washington. I will ask the gentleman if }); 
heeded that admonition in the good old hymn, “ Salvation 
free’? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I hope so. 

Now, as the preaching has improved during the passi 
years, we are also getting better ideas on the question as to o 
duty to our country. Instead of the idea of everything bein: 
free, like the sunlight, thoughtful men are talking now of t) 
obligation they owe to their country, of universal obligation 
service. It is their idea that what we have of freedom 
liberty was fought for, was dearly paid for, and to maint: 
our liberties ought to be an equal obligation resting upon a 
We are fighting to make the world safe for democracy, so 6 
President has declared. We are fighting to uphold the righ; 
of international law and the fundamental and sacred rights « 
humanity. Can a more lofty cause enlist the activities 0 
democracy? If so, let our conduct of this war be democrati 
deed and in truth. Let there be a sense of obligation 
every citizen. Let us rid ourselves as a people from the fa 
notion that it is the privilege and duty for some to serve : 
that it is the privilege of others to deny such obligation wl 
at the same time enjoying the protection of their ordinary 2 
of citizenship. I commend to those who have had so much 
say about special privilege as relatee to the industrtes to tu 
their attention to that reprehensible form of special privil 
which would permit them to enjoy all the blessings of our “ 
Republie and at the same time shrink from the just obligat 
of citizenship. 

This debate has been exhaustive. There is little new 
can be said. There is, however, one thing which I desire to 
in the most emphatic way, and that is that the young men u) 
the farms of the Northwest are not the ones who have suggested 
a substitution of service in the industrial army upon the far 
in place of service at the front, although that may be found 
be a very wise thing to do. Others, among them the Secrets: 
of Agriculture, have made such proposals. The young ni 
upon our North Dakota farms are just as patriotic as the \ 
men of other States. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, while all citizens should recognize tli 

obligation for service, we, as Congressmen, sharing in the d 
tion of the war, should see to it that the burdens imposed 
the people are distributed equally, fairly, and justly. This ! 
if passed will mobilize the young manhood of the country i! 
a great army. We are calling upon these young men to mua 
the ‘supreme sacrifice of their lives if need be. What will 
our attitude hereafter in respect to what will be required fr 
other citizens? Will there be favoritism? Will there be a « 
position to shield certain of our citizens? The resolution 
Congress by which a state of war was declared to exist, wh 
many Members voted for only under a compelling sense of ( 
contained these words: 

And to bring the conflict to a successful termination all of tl 
sources of the country are hereby pledged by the Congress of the Un 
States. 

Mr. Chairman, will this pledge of Congress be carried « 
without fear or favor? It will call for the same degree of co 
age upon our part as that which will enable our brave boys | 
face death in the battle lines of France. We must demand si 
rifices upon the part of those not accustomed to make thie: 
We must tax wealth. We must raise huge sums of money fr 
classes that have heretofore kept powerful lobbies at Washi: 
ton. Will we have the courage to demand of every citizen, his 
and low, rich and poor, his full share of the war burden accor 
ing to his financial ability? If not, then in God’s name we ous 
not to pass a law which will conscript these young men int: 
service which may cost them their lives. No man should vo 
for this bill unless he expects to go down the line voting f 
other bills which shall bring about equality in sacrifice. I s! 
vote for the bill upon this theory. 

Mr. Chairman, in discharging the duty which will be ours ©! 
equalizing the burdens, one of the questions for decision wi 
be the pay for those serving in the ranks. There is talk in th 
newspapers now of conscripting an army to work in the field» 
It will probably never be done. Whether it is ever done or ho! 
the pay for farm help this year will be from $45 to $50 pe! 
month plus board and room, Is there any justice in conscri})! 
ing an army to go upon the farms to work in safety at his! 
wages and at the same time call from the farm young men lt 
an exceedingly hazardous service at $16 per month? And i- 
it fair for us Congressmen to leave on the statute books a la 
which makes it possible for 40 agents of the Dominion Gover! 
ment to scatter themselves through the agricultural areas 0! 
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our country for the purpose of soliciting men to go to the fields 
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of Canada, offering them high wages and in addition 160 acres | 


Under our laws it is unlawful 
ign newspaper, and the farmer who even 


of free land to each. 
tise for help in a for 


to adver- | 


writes a letter to one living beyond our national boundaries | 


suggesting that he can find employment here is guilty of a felony, 


and some of our North Dakota farmers have, to their sad experi- | 
violating | 


ence, been placed behind the bars for unintentionally 
this unjust law. The fathers of the boys who will be called to 
the colors must employ labor for their farms in competition 
with the agents of the Dominion Government, if, 
can find men at all to do the work. 

Here is an advertisement appearing in many Ameri 
papers, Which reads: 

Canada offers 160 acres 


‘an news- 


of land free to farm hands—bonus of western 


indeed, they | 


Canada land to men who assist in maintaining needed grain production. | 
The demand for farm labor in Canada is so great that as an induce- | 


ment to secure at once the necessary help required, Canada will give 
160 acres of land free as a homestead— 

And so forth. 

Mr. Chairman, the Government should be fair with those who 
serve in our armies, 
creased. 
to increase railway rates. Wages and prices are on the in- 
crease everywhere. In the midst of such conditions it is unfair 
to offer the pittance which is paid to our soldiers. I know the 
feeling of our splendid young men of the West. They do not 
like to leave the school, the store, and the farm to go to the 
trenches for the pittance now paid to our soldiers. They will 
go, however, even if the compensation is not changed. They will 
prove to the world that the spirit of ‘76 and ’61 is not dead and 
that they are as patriotic as their forefathers. 
better will it be for us to show these young men who come to 
the colors that our obligation to do justice to them is equal to 
their obligation to serve their country. I feel confident that 
this will be done. 

I want to ask a question of the gentleman from Vermont [Mr. 
GREENE], &2 member of the committee, and it is this: Has any 
consideration been given to the compensation that an enlisted 
man should receive now that he is to be drafted rather than vol- 
unteer for service? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I suppose that the Army pay table 
heretofore prevailing will prevail, so far as I have any informa- 
tion of it. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Heretofore, while the enlisted 
man has been paid very poorly, his service was voluntary, but 
now that his service is, in a sense, involuntary, since he is to be 
drafted, since you can not forcibly take a man’s property without 
giving him just compensation, you ought not to take his time 
without giving him just compensation. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I never understood that any 
patriot risked his life in war for the sake of the money there 
was in it. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. There is something in that; 
but the conditions are somewhat changed now, as I have already 
pointed out, and the matter of just compensation for our sol- 
diers should command our most serious thought. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of my time. [Ap- 
plause, ] 





Selective Draft. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. PATRICK D. NORTON, 


OF NORTH DAKOTA, 
In tHe Hovst or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, April 26, 1917. 


The House in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
had under consideration the bill (H. R. 3545) to authorize the Presidént 
to increase temporarily the Militacy Establishment of the United States. 


Mr NORTON. Mr. Chairman, we are in a great world war. 
We are in a war to-day arraying our strength and resources 
‘ist what is the most thoroughly and systematically organ- 
oud the most powerful autocracy in the form of government 

& world has ever known. 
time has passed to debate, to criticize, or to speculate on 
aati might have been done to have kept this Nation out of this 
world war. The problem now before the Nation is a concrete 
one. The problem is to carry on our part in this war not only 
for a day or a year but to carry it on for such time and until 
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The wages of railway men have been in- | 
The Interstate Commerce Commission is proposing | 


But how much | 








such time as the glor bar r of o7 N shall be « i 
to final victory on the fields Phe] mount prob 
lem in this legislation is to ] { ( ( 
diers in a way that will best carry ft ctorv. in 
the shortest period of time 

The volunteer system has been © tl 
debate. Members have eloquently 1 ed a eounted 
tain history of our country to justify the « of that 
System. A great deal of affection and a 
unbounded admiration, and endearing memories at ) 
the volunteer system. For myself, I ) hier 
I personally have the greatest love and veneration for tl 
splendid men who have in the past nobly volunteered their se 
ices in their country’s cause, and I have, too, the prof 
respect and admiration for the tens of thousands of equally 


splendid men who from one end to the other of this land of ou 
to-day nobly stand ready to volunteer to give the fullest meas 


ure of devotion to their country in the contest in which we are 
now engaged. But with due regard for the blessings that have 
come down to us from the volunteer system as it worked out in 


the past, to-day with the present development of our country 
the volunteer system, as a system for quickly and efficiently 
placing the military strength of our Nation against the country’ 
enemy, is as antiquated and as inefficient as is the old flintlock of 
colonial days in modern warfare. 

I look upon this question somewhat differently than do a great 
many Members who have spoken on the subject in the House 
the last few days. To me it seems that the best system of 
military service to be adopted is that which will most nearly 
place upon every able-bodied citizen an equal liability and an 
equal responsibility to serve his country at his country’s need 
and call. For several years I have been interested in the ques- 
tion of universal military service, and I have given this question 
some careful study. Having fully in mind all the argu 
ments that have been made in favor of the volunteer system, I 
am nevertheless firmly of the opinion that if we could secure 
through the volunteer system five times the number of men 
needed in this war, and I think that this could be done, it would 
still be far better for our country and far safer for the mainte- 
nance and perpetuation of the cardinal principles on which this 
Nation was founded, to adopt either the selective-draft system 
or the universal military system as a permanent policy of our 
Government, and to do this now. 

In the early days of this Nation its population was compara- 
tively small. The interests of its people were not so widely 
divergent as they are to-day. Its people lived closer together. 
They were not as to-day scattered over a territory extending 
from Florida to Alaska and from Pussamaquoddy Bay to Ma- 


nila Harbor. They then felt, and were, in fact, bound much 
more closely together, by association, by ancestry, and by 
common interest, than are the people of our country to-day. In 


recent years there has been growing up in this country a most 
noticeable lack of unity among our people and an absence of 
real intelligent interest in the Guvernment. Hundreds of thou 
sands of our population have felt free to enjoy all the fruits 
and benefits of this Government without giving a single thought 
to any service which they might owe or which they might give 
to the Government. To them the Government of the United 
States has meant very little other than a free protection to 
make money and to prosper in worldly goods. It is clear that 
this individualistic and selfish tendency of a large part of our 
population, native as well as foreign born, if continued, would 
inevitably leave the country an easy prey to any strong 
that might assail it from without or from within. Some time 
ago, in discussing the subject of national preparedness with 
one of the highest military officers of our Government, I made 
the statement that I did not believe that this Nation would 
have the military preparation it should have if we maintained 
a regular standing army of 1,000,000 men and. paid each of the 
private soldiers in the regular standing army a salary of $50 
or even $100 a month, and did not have in the Nation a system 
of military preparedness, under which every citizen of the 
country would feel that he was a real part of the system and 
that it was part of his duty as a citizen as well as a privilege 
for him to share in the Nation’s defense in all times of need. 
I shall heartily support the selective-draft provision, as I be- 
lieve it will best tend to distribute among our people the bur- 
dens of actual military service and defense of the Government, 
and will develop a greater unity among our people and a greater 
appreciation of the true responsibilities of citizenship. I shall 
heartily support the selective-draft provision because I believe 


forces 


it is thoroughly democratic and better meets the present needs 
and conditions of our country than the volunteer system, 
plause.] 
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“] Find Then a Law.” 
—The Apostle Paul. 


SPEECH 
or 
HON. GEORGE M. YOUNG, 
OF NORTH DAKOTA, 
Ix vue House or Representatives, 
Friday, August 3, 1917. 


The IHlouse had under consideration the conference report on the bill 
(Il, R. 4961) to provide further for the national security and defense 
by encouraging the production, conserving the supply, and controlling 
the distribution of food products and fuel. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. Speaker, the bill before 
us will, in my judgment, prove to be a good one if the law is 
properly administered. Let us hope that those intrusted with 
its execution will act with wisdom and discretion. The United 
States grain standards act is an example of a law carefully 
drawn, but which is likely from present indications to be ad- 
ministered in a way which will cause much dissatisfaction. The 
law is all right, but those who are charged with its execution 
are disposed to look for advice almost wholly from the middle- 
men, 

Mr. Speaker, the grading of grain is a subject of importance to 
every living soul in the United States. All who produce food 
and all who eat food, including every man, woman, and child, 
are interested in the marketing of wheat. It is vital to all. A 
just and fair system of grading grain is essential to healthy 
marketing conditions. The miller, living outside of the wheat- 
producing areas, can not see the grain he buys. He must de- 
pend upon the grading of the grain. This ought to be done in 
such a way as to enable the buyer to know the quality of wheat 
which he is buying, how much flour it will make and of what 
quality, and the amount and quality of the by-products. This 
knowledge is also necessary to the seller or producer. He should 
know the quality of the article which he sells in order to act 
with intelligence, and is entitled to have it graded in such a 
way as to indicate its real milling value. While progress has 
been made in every other line of business, the grading of grain 
is done in the same old way, and the grades or standards now 
proposed by the National Government promise no improvement. 

A number of years ago the by-products were of compara- 
tively small value. Now even the screenings sell for about 
$20 per ton. In spite of these changed conditions the grading 
is done in the same old way. Having discussed in detail the 
bulletins of President E. F. Ladd, of Fargo, before Congress, 
some time ago, I shall not now go into those matters but in- 
stead make some general observations. 

The word “law” is a scientific term. It was a scriptural term 
for nearly 2,000 years before it became a scientific term. The 
Apostle Paul said, “I find then a law.” His was a Jogical 
mind. He studied to discover the law back of all natural and 
spiritual phenomena. 

Every advance in human progress has come through the dis- 
covery of a great law. 

Newton discovered the law of gravity, the law which holds 
the world in its grasp. 

Galileo discovered the law of the heavens. 

Watt discovered the law of steam. 

Franklin discovered the law of the lightning flash. 

Marconi discovered the law of the air. 

Edison discovered the law of electrical control. 

Langley discovered the law of aeronautics. 

surbank discovered the law of plant development. 

I regret to find that grain dealers and those interested in the 
subject of grain grading have the habit of saying or believing 
that rusted wheat is an unknown quantity. We have had 
rusted hard wheat so many times its milling qualities are well 
known. Badly rusted wheat, like that of 1916, has been seen 
before. Such crops will come again, and when they come their 
characteristics, their flour content, their quality, need not be a 
matter of conjecture. In other words, there is a law in respect 
to rusted wheat. Nature repeats itself. Paul said, “I find 
then a law.” What are some of the laws of nature in respect 
to rusted wheat? 

(1) The screenings content is always larger. Screenings are 
worth money, and they cost the miller nothing. They offset in 
large degree the loss occasioned by the slightly reduced flour 
content. 

(2) The protein content is greater. Protein is another word 
for gluten. It is the blood-producing, muscle-building property 
of food. Much if not the chief demand for hard wheat comes 
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from millers where soft winter or spring wheats are grow! 
Such wheats are deficient in gluten. To make first-class flour it 
is necessary to mix them with hard wheats. So the hard whe» 
having the highest gluten content is the most valuable to ; 
such millers, and is in constant demand. 

(3) The flour made from rusted wheat 
better-looking loaf. 

(4) It makes a flour more easily handled by the ay: 
baker. 

(5) The absorption is greater. That is to say it will abs 
and retain more water. This makes no difference to the hoy 
wife, but it does make a difference to the bakers, as they 
their bread according to weight. So such flour is in 
demand with them. 

All of these factors go to make rusted wheat worth alm 
the same as wheat free from rust, pound for pound. It 
quired, in 1916, about a bushel and a half in bulk to equal 
weight a measured bushel of rust-free wheat. But wheat is : 
sold in bulk. It is sold by the pound, and it requires the < 
number of pounds of rusted wheat to make a bushel as py 
free wheat. It is a simple proposition, but interested, sel: 
men have found it easy to confuse both buyers and sellers, 

Strong statements, you say. Yes; they are, but they 
susceptible of proof not only by experiments made by Presi 
Ladd but by a statement made to the trade by one of the lars, 
flour-milling concerns at Minneapolis in respect to flour 1 
from the rusted wheat of 1916. The message sent out by | 
concern, which corroborates my statement, reads as follows: 

“The quality of the 1916 crop as milled by us is excelle: 
There will be a marked increase in loaf volume. The ¢! 
content will be from 11 per cent to 12 per cent, which is eo: 
siderably larger than the 1915 crop. The time of fermentation 
will possibly be about one-half hour longer than the last cro) 
Owing to the extremely warm weather during the ripe 
period the wheat has already gone through the sweat, 
consequently the difficulties often experienced in handling 1 
wheat flour will not be noticed to any extent. The indicati 
are that the absorption will be about 2 per cent to 3 per « 
higher than the previous crop.” 

This quotation is from a postal card in the possession of an’ 
printed in the Nonpartisan Leader, published at Fargo, N. D 

The grading of wheat is a simple matter, but those who |) 
established or defined the grades in Minnesota in the past |! 
made it an abstruse matter. They have sought to mystify 
public. They have assumed the demeanor of a quack. ‘T! 
have, in the language of the dictionary, pretended knowle 
which they did not possess. But they have gotten away with 
because the people, prior to bulletins issued by President Li 
were uninformed as to the milling value of wheat. 

To begin with, in 1873 it was a simple matter to grade 
wheat. Two grades were sufficient, Nos. 1 and 2 northwest 
spring. Later the name was changed to “ hard spring.” Find 
this easy, they established an additional grade in 1885, nan 
No. 1 hard, and retained Nos. 1 and 2 northern. Finding that 
body was looking nor kicking, they added two more grade: 
1907, making the list as follows: No. 1 hard and Nos, 1, 2, 3, i: 
4 northern, Still finding the public credulous, they boosted | 
number of grades up to seven. Of late, however, the fari 
have been learning what the grain men have always known—‘ 
milling value of their wheat—and they have been doing some })! 
talking. They no longer reverence or respect the high-brov 
gentlemen in Minnesota who called themselves scientists. ‘! 
have discovered that the definitions of the grades, making hig 
technical descriptive statements of what is required for the « 
ferent grades, are simply devices to impoverish the farmers : 
take their products at less than their real value. 

The. farmers had great hopes that the standard grades esti! 
lished by the National Government would be more simple, f: 
and just. Unfortunately, the National Government has no 
perimental flour mill of its own, such as we have at our agri: 
tural college in North Dakota, and the officials have depended, ! 
fear, too much upon milling data furnished by private and lo! 
or less interested concerns. At the next session I hope Congre 
will agree to the very small appropriation for which I ai 4 
ing to install at the Capital a small experimental flour mill a1 
chemical and baking laboratories. This will enable our mars 
officials to secure reliable first-hand data, free from the coloring, 
bias, or misstatements of private irresponsible investigators. 

In an article prepared by me for the August, 1916, issue « 
Pearson’s Magazine I discussed this subject from the standpoi! 
of the consumer as well as the producer. In that article I at 


makes a Isr 


tempted to show that because the farmer is the victim of crook: 
measures and false weights every woman who buys bread for li 

children is cheated; that Londoners paid less for bread in war 
time than we did in peace; and that bread eaters, by intelligen 
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cooperation, could lower the cost and raise the quality of the 

family loaf. I ask permission to print this article in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? The Chair hears none. 

The matter is as follows: 

THE MIDDLE AGAINST THE ENDS—IHiow 100,000,000 ProrLe WHo Grow 
WHEAT OR EAT BREAD ARE HUMBUGGED BY CROOKED MEASURES, 
[By Gronce M. Younc, Member of Congress from North Dakota.] 
[Representative Younc, while a member of the North Dakota 

Legislature, introduced and secured the passage of what was 

known as the Young bill, providing for the installation of an 

experimental flour mill and testing plant at the Agricultural 

College, Fargo, N. Dak.—Editorial note.] 

16 drams make 1 ounce, 
16 ounces, 1 pound. 

Millions upon millions of Americans who learned this table at 
school stand for a “ pound loaf” of bread weighing 12 ounces. 
The table known as Troy weight made a pound consist of 12 
ounces, and we were taught that Troy weight was used to weigh 
sold, silver, and jewels. The bakers evidently believe that 
bread should be weighed on the same seales as gold. Barnum 
allowed that the American people liked to be humbugged. In 
the case of wheat and bread it is doubtful whether they like it, 
but that they are humbugged—and properly—is a fact beyond 
the shadow of a doubt. 


Volumes have been written and spoken to show how grain | 


dealers have juggled with the grades, raising the grades on mil- | 


lions upon millions of bushels from so-called low grades to high 
grades. Such speeches and articles have been predicated upon 
the idea that the grades established by Minnesota were not 
doctored; that they were honest and made in order to describe 
what were supposed to be several distinct varieties of hard 
wheats with different milling values. Speakers and writers 
have apparently overlooked the basic facts which made such 
manipulations of the middiemen easy, and overlooked the 
astounding fact that there is practically no difference in the 
milling values of the different grades of hard wheat. There is 
some difference, however, in the baking values of the flour made 
therefrom, but, strange to say, in favor of the so-called lower 
grades, 
BIG BAKERS THWARTED. 

When it was proposed last year by certain big bakers in 
New York, during a flurry of the wheat market, to advance the 
price of bread, the people made a howl and some of the news- 
papers protested. It was pointed out that 57 loaves of 16 
ounces are made from a bushel of wheat, which at 5 cents per 


loaf makes the gross proceeds $2.85 per bushel, to which should | 


be added the value of the by-products. 
of the make-believe loaf containing 12 
amount to $3.56, to which should be added the value of the by- 
products—shorts, bran, and screenings, 

It was not the protests, however, which brought the bakers’ 
combine to time. The trick was pulled off by some small and 


If computed on the basis 


apparently insignificant bakers who advertised to do business | 


at the old prices and threatened to capture the business of the 
combine. Now that the wheat is mostly out of the hands of the 
farmers, the prices are advancing at the time of writing this 
article, and there is considerable prospect of the speculators 
boosting wheat up to an excessively high price. If so the con- 
sumers will be face to face with another bread price advance, 
and the next one may stick, as it is fair to presume the bakers 
will be better organized next time. The consumers, if they are 


| 


higher grades, and 1 i he fle r per pound from rei 
wheat makes more bread, being of vey ume and 
weight, also greater gluten ntent, ; hown by other ¢ e} 
ments. In the matter of color Ni 1 1 2 take higher per- 
centages than the other three grades, ‘ here rejected 
comes Well above the lower limits for ond } lich is 
placed at SS in the commercial laboratorie 
The figures in Table I demonstrate that t] the 
values of the different kinds of hard wheat is \ { nel 
could be described by two grades. Instead 1 M 
authorities have established pretended standaré 
erades—No. 1 hard, No. 1 northern, No, 2 ! N 
northern, No. 4 northern, and rejected. 
Teble I. 
j —— pe Milling te I 
7 | 
Grade o Per | Per WW Val. 
wheat. Before After a Per Per Pe te . 18 if 
ciean- lean y cent ent cont n 1 
ing ing. lean yur Pan. Sor mill pet 
*€ 
ing. | | #=| | dng. | 
! | 
No.1N..... 7. 75) 61.12) 2.51) 67.33) 16. 15.3 1.05 2,4 100 3. 23 
No.2 Ni. ics- 5.8 | 59.10) 3.72) 67.02) 16.68) 14.6 1.61) 56. $2 6.4 93.4 
No.3 N... 51.85) 55.95; 6.14) 68.15) 17.62) 14.10 13 59 2.514, 94 90, 45 
| No.4.N.....! 45.65) 52.55) 12.21) 63, 22) 17.98] 18,8 03! 59 > 600/ 95 | 94.7 
Rejected 41.95) 50.85) 13.96) 63.68, 18.64) 17.34 44) SS. 9S!) 2,685) 94. 14.4 


ounces the gross proceeds 


As there are clearly, by Dr. Ladd’s test, not that many dis- 
tinct kinds of hard wheat, the Minnesota grades, so called, 
arbitrary and not honest measures of quality or value. If a 
“ grade” serves any purpose, it is to indicate the value of wheat 
for the making of flour, how much and what quality of flour if 
will produce. The Minnesota grades do the opposite. They 
mystify. They create a half dozen grades to cover imaginary 
differences, and all who handle the wheat, from the local buyer 
through its devious and unnecessarily long course through thi 
middlemen, use the false measures, the grades, to add 
profits, part of the burden falling on the producer and part on 
the consumer. The excessive profits thus gained are for the 
most part made before the wheat reaches the flour 
particularly those of the East. The flour millers, as a 


are 


to their 


millers, 


general 


rule, both in the United States and England, must pay all the 
wheat is worth. The fiction of grades does not signify muce# 
at the mill door. Indeed, when the foreign importer gets if, 
| or the majority of the big flour mills, the low grades, so called, 
have vanished, and high grades have taken their places. Thus 
|} do middlemen and chamber-of-commerce gamblers play with 
the necessities of the people. 
WHAT IT COSTS. 

And the percentage of unjust profit added is by no means 
small. In fact, it is so large as to make one wonder why a 


wise, should not only resist any advance in price but also make | 


a fight for a real pound loaf containing 16 ounces. 
MIDDLEMEN HELPED BY CROOKED MEASURES, 

There is nothing which will help a crooked man to defraud 
his victims more than crooked scales or a crooked measure. 
So, in the passing of a bushel of wheat from the farmer to the 
consumer the greed of middlemen is helped by crooked measures 
of value and false standards of weight. 

The Constitution of the United States makes it the duty of 
Congress to fix the standards of weights and measures. That 
there is great need for standard measures in the grain trade is 
plain. Take for example that section of the country producing 
hard wheat. Dr. E. F. Ladd, of the North Dakota Agricultural 
College, a noted chemist, has conducted some experiments with 
wheat and flour of great interest and immense value. There is 


at the college a complete milling plant, and every facility for | 


making chemical and baking tests. <A bulletin issued last year 
contains some tables which tell the story of crooked measures 
of value. 


BAKING TESTS. 


| 


It will be observed that in the baking tests the texture for | 
Nos. 3, 4, and rejected averages above that for the so-called 


plundering system of such magnitude could exist so lon kor 
instance, follow the purchase of wheat for the different 
shown in Table I and compute the value the 


of products of the 


wheat as shown by the market quotations of the Northwestern 
Miller of Minneapolis, issue of December 9, 1914, for flour, 
bran, shorts, and screenings. Also, the average of market q 


tations for wheat for eight days in the same publi 


is found that for each 100 pounds of wheat pure hased, accord- 
ing to such market prices, the returns above the original cost 
are as follows: No. 1 northern, 354 cents: No. 2. 37 cents; No. 3, 
49 cents: No. 4, 52 cents: rejected, 57 cents. This i hown 
in another table prepared by Dr, Ladd, given below: 
| Nol No No No. 4 : ' 
northern. 1 err rthern ol rm ; 
Cost per 100 pc RE $1.950 $1.90 $1. 858 $1 ) $1 
DING 6 6 cddttinctatncnnatda 2. 28391 2.2722 2.3495 ) 
Ir r 100 | : 391 2 ya l 
It goes without saying that if the Minnesota grad 


nted real differences in the grain purchased, the prof 
be the same upon each bushel handled. Th 
ter of the grades, as well as the utter foo ‘ ‘ 
them standards of value, is shown by the spread in ross 
profit of 34 cents for No. 1 northern to 57 cen for rejected, 
In order to have a just measure of the value of the wheat the 
flour and by-products should_yield the same profit for each grade, 
Anything else means a crooked measure, and somebody must 








HS2 





pay the bill, either the man who walks behind the plow or the 
man who steps up to the flour counter, or both. 
LONDON WITIL DEARER WHEAT HAS CHEAPER BREAD. 

In a general way, according to the present system of market- 
ing grain, there are, in fact, two measuring sticks, one used in 
buying the farmer’s grain, which does not in any sense measure 
the value or put an honest brand upon it; then it is graded 
again, sometimes officially and sometimes unofficially, when the 
wheat is turned over to the flour millers, at which time, the 
mask being off, both parties to the deal know what it is really 
worth. Ordinarily, taking the country as a whole, it makes 
no difference to the flour miller what the wheat costs him, ex- 
cepting in those cases where the flour millers are themselves 
either directly or through subsidiary companies engaged in the 
business of handling grain, because the cost is passed on to 
the jobber, and the jobber passes it on to the grocer, who passes 
it on to the consumer. It will be seen, therefore, that so far 
as the fixing of standards is concerned the losses to the public 
occur chiefly at the ends, before the grain reaches the miller 
and after the flour is turned over to the baker. In the latter 
case it is fair to presume, considering the average sale price 
of wheat and flour, that the bakers could afford to sell a real 
pound loaf containing 16 ounces for 5 cents. The average 
American city is nearer to the wheat fields than London, yet 
the “ war price”’ of bread in London is considerably less than 
that. In other words, London, with dearer wheat, has cheaper 
bread. Here is a dispatch from London, under date of April 
18, 1915, when wheat had reached the highest price for many 
years, Which says: “It has been decided by the master bakers, 
on account of the war, to advance the price of bread, beginning 
next Monday, to 17 cents per quartern loaf’ A quartern loaf 
is 4 pounds of 16 ounces each, which means that a full 
pound loaf containing 16 ounces is sold in war times in London 
at 44 cents. During the flurry of high wheat prices last year 
some of the papers that protested against the proposed increase 
in price for a make-believe pound loaf containing only 12 ounces 
seemed to leave out of the computation the by-products, though 
of admitted value. In the issue of the Northwestern Miller 
above referred to flour is quoted at $2.88 per 100 pounds, and 
the by-products were quoted as follows, per 100 pounds: Bran, 
$1; shorts, $1.25; screenings, 60 cents. 

Hard wheat is seldom made into flour without being mixed 
with winter or soft wheat. Some exceptions are found in the 
hard-wheat areas. A flour mill, say at Buffalo, desires hard 
wheat for mixing because of its gluten content, and the so- 
called low grades contain the largest percentage of gluten. If 
the Government shall hereafter establish standards of value, 
it is quite possible that what is now classified under the low 
grades, so called, will be graded as No. 1, not only on account 
of their high gluten content, but because their flour content 
and by-products combined, according to market quotations, are 
more valuable than the wheat of the so-called high grades. 
In any case, with the establishment of honest standards hard 
wheats will be of substantially the same value, pound for 
pound, although the creation of a couple of grades might be 
necessary to properly indicate the milling and baking values. 
If measured in bulk, a bushel of rejected grade weighs around 
49 pounds, whereas No. 1 northern weighs 57 pounds to the 
bushel in bulk. But the farmer who sells it must give 60 
pounds of either to make a bushel. In other words, it is sold 
by the pound. The farmer drives up to the local elevator with 
a load of wheat. The local buyer comes out with a bucket, 
weighs a sample and says, ‘‘ Docked 2 pounds for screenings,” 
for which the farmer gets nothing, though they have a com- 
mercial value, and notwithstanding the fact that he pays the 
freight on them to the terminal. “ Forty-seven pounds,” says 
the buyer; “this wheat grades rejected.” He then settles for 
the wheat, taking 60 pounds to the bushel, but pays according to 
the quotations for wheat of rejected grade. 

Those interested in following this study further are referred 
to Special Bulletin, volume 3, No. 14, food department of the 
North Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo, prepared by Dr. 
E. F. Ladd and A, K. Johnson. 

It has not been attempted in this article to cover the abuses 
of the market raiders, speculators, gamblers, and the line eleva- 
tors, storage men, and certain terminal flour millers who play 
in along with them. That is a whole story by itself. 


CONCLUSIONS, 


1. At both ends of the bread line the measures and scales 
are faulty and incorrect, resulting in false measures at one end 
and short weights at the other. 

2. Wheat of rejected grade will make just as good flour as 
No. 1 northern, and more nutritious bread because of the high 
eluten content, This is very important to poor families, Bread 
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es 


made from full gluten flour is the best known substitute for 
meat. 

3. The flour from rejected wheat makes a loaf of the larges; 
volume and takes the highest rating in point of texture. 

4. While it is true that the high grades of wheat, so called. 
will produce a higher percentage of flour per bushel, it is also 
true that the flour and by-products from one bushel of the low 
grades are more valuable than the flour and by-products from 
the same quantity of the high grades. 

5. A ereoked yardstick is a weapon of oppression. Even so 
strong an organization as the Standard Oil could not exist if it 
used crooked measures. The grain raisers, the consumers, and 
the great bulk of the flour millers (excepting some of those 
who engage in the grain trade as a separate or auxiliary busi 
ness) are interested in having honest standards of value and 
correct weights. 

6. The price of wheat invariably rules higher in England than 
in the United States. Yet the war price of bread in London is 
cheaper than the normal price of bread in New York and other 
American cities. 

7. It would seem that the middle has been “ playing” the ends 
long enough. Why not play the ends against the middle? Here 
is an opportunity for successful cooperation. In the past some 
people from certain wheat areas have been trying to secure 
remedial legislation. They have failed. But they can win with 
the help of the bread eaters. How long will a patient and long- 
suffering people wait for Congress to pass a law providing for 
the grading of grain, the establishment of definite standards of 
value, and standard weights for the sale of bread? It need not 
be long with intelligent cooperation. 





Conservation of Food and Fuel. 


SPEECH 


or 


THOMAS P. GORE, 


OF OKLAHOMA, 
In Tue SENATE OF THE UNITED SratTes, 
Saturday, July 21, 1917. 


The Senate had under consideration the bill (H. R. 4961) to pro 
vide further for the national security and defense by encouraging the 
roduction, conserving the supply, and controlling the distribution of 
ood prodacts and fuel. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. 
rado has expired. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, the argument of the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. SHarroTH] in favor of the Chamberlain amend- 
ment is the best argument which has yet been made agains! 
that amendment. If, indeed, New York is the principal primary 
market and the farmer is to have the price of his wheat dis 
counted upon the basis of the New York price, then the ameni- 
ment of the Senator from Nebraska certainly ought to be 
adopted. According to the statement of the Senator from Colo- 
rado, if wheat be $2 a bushel in New York, it will then be $1.70 
or $1.75 in the great wheat belt of the Middle West, and what 
the price would be on the Pacific coast I am unable even to 
guess. Mr. President, I do not believe that the farmers in the 
wheat bett, who have been encouraged to sow generously, ought 
to have their price fixed upon the prevailing price in the city 
of New York. 

There is a singular coincidence between the price which 
would result from the Senator’s argument—$1.70 to $1.75 in the 
wheat belt—as compared with the price which has already been 
fixed by the Wheat Export Co. I hold in my hand Russell’s 
Commercial Review, issued in New York on July 17, 1917. It 
states that the Wheat Export Co. has agreed to pay from $1.75 
to $1.85 to farmers for their wheat. The Wheat Export Co. 
is the buying concern for the allied Governments; it is made 
up of all the leading English grain companies. The price fixed 
by the Wheat Export Co. is from $1.75 to $1.80. According to 
the Senator’s argument, if $2 were made the basic price at 
New York, then the farmers will receive from $1.75 to $1.89. 
I do not say that there is any concert of action; I merely sug- 
gest that the coincidence is singular. 

The Senator says there is nothing in this bill which sives 
control to the Government of the price of wheat. Mr. President, 
this bill must be considered in connection with the act passed 
a few weeks ago which vests the President with the embargo 
power. That power has been exercised. An embargo has been 
laid upon the exportation of wheat. The Senator well knows 
that whenever this Government is vested with the power to 
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The time of the Senator from Colo- 
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control the surplus production of wheat in this country it can 
fix the price not only of the surplus but of the entire produc- 
tion. The power that can control the surplus can control the 
entire production, and the farmer takes the risk of having his 
wheat fixed by the Wheat Export Co. at $1.75 to $1.85, and if 
Mr. Hoover should work in harmony with these English com- 
panies the price received by the farmer would be $1.75 or $1.85 
per bushel. 

I think the Senator made a wise suggestion when he de- 
elared that we ought to fix the price to the farmer at the farm, 
or rather at the farmer’s local market. Then all possibility of 
manipulation would be eliminated. But I do not intend to 
pursue this subject further, 

In this whole price-fixing endeavor we are departing from 
the lessons of human experience. I wish, Mr. President, to 
have read one or two extracts which shed a most luminous 
light upon frail human attempts to arrest or repeal the funda- 
mental laws of economics. ‘This is not a new thing under the 
sun. For more than 20 centuries puny human efforts have 
been made to repeal the law of supply and demand, or, rather, 
to reverse that law. These efforts were made in Athens 400 
years before Christ. It was a capital offense to hoard food- 
stuffs in Athens. Efforts were made in England before the 
Norman conquest. Before the time of isdward the Confessor 
repeated statutes were enacted in England to regulate prices. 
They had an assize of beer and an assize of bread to regulate 
those prices. Not only that; they undertook to regulate the 
wages of labor. The celebrated statute of laborers was passed 
in 1849, the year after the black plague which destroyed from 
one-third to one-half the population of England. Wages soared 
to unprecedented heights. Employers controlled Parliament, 
Employers prevailed upon Parliament to pass a law that no 
laborer should ask or receive higher wages than he received 
for like labor before the plague. The statute also regulated 
the clothes which he should wear and the food which he should 
eat and made it a penal offense to eat better food or to wear 
better apparel than the statute provided. England long ago 
abandoned that policy, altiiough the policy of regulating wages 
was not finally forsaken until 1514. 

I wish to have one sentence on that subject read from the 
book which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In 
Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

It will be seen in the Ilistorical Digest that a long series of acts 
endeavoring to fix the rate of wages and, indeed, general prices, began 


in England as early as 1266; was abandoned and tried again, until 
finally definitely given up for the last time about the time of Eliza- 


the absence of objection, the 


beth. (Federal and State Constitutions of the United States ; Stimson; 
p. 34.) 
Mr. GORE. It was abandoned, Mr. President, in the time 


of Elizabeth. 

I now send to the desk a copy of a statute passed by the 
Germau Reichstag in 1512. I ask to have the marked passage 
read. 

There being no objection, the Secretary read as follows: 


The Reichstag, sitting at Cologne in 1512, saw itself compelled to 
take steps against the usurious, forestalling, capitalistic companies. 


A very stringent antitrust act was passed, in which it was ordained | 


“that henceforth it shall be prohibited to carry on such injurious 
practices whereby the Holy Empire and all the estates have suffered 
considerable loss and damage.” It was ordered that “‘if these mer- 
chant companies should dare to produce an unseemly dearth, then all 
authorities shall, with diligence and severity, abolish such dearth 
and other honest and tolerable trading, and if they neglect this duty 
then the imperial fise shall proceed and act as determined in the law.” 
“Thou shalt not” has at all times been an easy expedient of the law- 
maker. The fathers, however, were not more successful with the 
execution of the law than the children are to day. . * 

Of Ambrose Hochstetter, of Augsburg, a contemporary relates that 
he bought up whole lines of goods and paid higher prices than their 
market value to drive out other merchants who could not afford it. 
“ He then made a rise in the goods in all countries and sold them just 
as he wishe@ No merchant with 50,000 florins or 100,000 florins 
could stand against him, because he made profits as he chose. He 
bought up the quicksilver in all the kingdoms and countries dearer than 
the common price, and paid 8 florins the hundredweight,”’ so that he 
could press the other merchants by his foxiness. When he had bought 
all the quicksilver into his hands he sold it again for 14 florins the 
hundredweight. Pepper rose in the six years from 1512 to 1519 to 
three and four times its former price; sugar, in 1516 at 11 florins, 
stood, in 1518, at 20 florins the hundredweight; almonds rose from 8 
florins to 12; nutmegs to seven times their old price within the same 
period. ‘Money and Prices; Schoenhof; pp. 72, 73, and 74.) 


fa, 
Mr. GORE. In the book which I send to the desk, at page 


249, I ask to have read a statute passed by the first legislative 
assembly that ever assembled in the Western Hemisphere. It 
was enacted in the Colony of Virginia in 1624. I ask to have it 
read for the enlightenment of the Senate. It would be perti- 
nent as an amendment to the pending bill. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was read by 
the Secretary, as follows: 
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The ancient prejudice agairst forestalling 
statute, which would make h; of 
brokers: ‘*‘ Whatsoever person « ; 
bought any merchandise, victu . or any other thir coming bv lat 
or water to the market to be ld ; 
promise for the having or buying o 
merchandise, victuals, or other thin 
sold; or make any motion by word 1 
any person or persons for the enhancing of the p 
of any thing or things above mentioned, or else MO 
or stir any person or persons coming to the n ( ya 
bear to bring or convey any of the things t 
market, as aforesaid, shall med and 
if any person or persons shall offend in th 
being thereof duly convicted or attainted shall, 
offense, suffer imprisonment by the space of ! 
or mainprise, and shall also lose and forfeit the va of th 

by him or them bought or had as aforesaid; and for a second 
fense * *® * shall suffer imprisonment for the 1 of one-half 
year * *® ® and shall lose the double value of all the 

* * * so bought * * * and for the third 
shall be set on the pillory * * * and lose and forfe 
and chattels that he or they then h to their own use, 
committed to prison, there to remain during the govern 
(Old Virginia and Her Neighbors, John Viske, pp. 249 
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Conservation of Food and Fuel, 
SPEECH 


HON. THOMAS P. GORE, 


Ol OKLAILOMA, 


IN Tur SENATE OF THE UNITED STates, 
Wednesday, July 18, 1917 


The Senate had under consideration the bill (11. R. 4961) to 
further for the national security and defense by encouraging the pr: 
duction, conserving the supply, and controlling the distribution of food 
products and fuel, 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I will say that I appreciate tl 
importance of mobilizing the talent, ability, and experience « 
the leading business men in this country. It would be 

| sighted not to press such resources into the service of the Govy- 
j} ernment. I also appreciate the desirability of divorcing patriot- 
! 
| 


short 


ism from profiteering. Our first duty is to protect the Govern- 
‘ ment so far as we can against the possibilities of high finance. 
; But I think these men themselves who are serving on these ad- 
visory committees are entitled to protection. They are entitled 
to have their relations with the Government and their motives 
protected against such suspicion and against unmerited criti 
cism. If they are honest, they will welcome every possible safe 
guard to render themselves immune against undeserving criti- 
cism, 

I wish to say, Mr. President, that resulting from the price 
stock wheat advanced between the declaration of war and the 
12th of May about 60 per cent. The market was closed in 
order to prevent a further advance, possibly in order to affec! 
a reduction in the price of wheat; 1 can not state, but 1 «dk 





to call the attention of the Senate in this connection to the 
| market quotations of certain stocks, the stocks in companie 
| which are represented on these advisory committees As 
| rule the stocks have experienced most propitious fortum 
They have greatly enhanced in value. I do not say that 
enhancement of value is due to the presence of the represent: 
tives of these companies on the advisory committees or t 
purchasing boards; I merely submit the statement 
ever it may chance to be worth. 
Of course, I had to select dates, and I have taken the Sth 
of March, the date of the inauguration of the Vresideut: the 
| 5th of April, the day before the declaration of war on 11 t! 
and the 5th of July. I would have taken the 5th | bu 
was unable to obtain the Wall Street Journal, the ori 
upon which I was relying for that date. The party rin 
the schedule, for some reason or lack of reason, 1 ft 
25th of May. That may be discarded from the equation. 1 
that it be read to the Senate. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, t 
| tary will read. 
The Secretary read as follows: 
UNITED ST ES 
Elbert H. Gary, chairman United States St ( 
cooperative committee on steel and steel produ 
United States Steel: . 
Mar. 5, 1917 Samia hoist 
OS oy ae Phe 
IN ic BOE ai seectcntrereneraia 11 
June 11, 1917 129 
July 6, 1917 126 
July 16, 1917 aod ---<------- em meen ome 120 
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BETHLEHEM STEEL. 


Charles M. Schwab, chairman Bethlebem Steel Co., member of coop 
erative committee on steel and steel products. 
Bethlehem Steel 
Mar. 5, 1917 vies ig ina ilpita uteangp ie aan iananetliitae chinitaiaiaia nia 115 
BE, Gig NE inci clinsiceesnnlensintingdenicicnla nh toeaitallanthideiainitntiiiniaiacieanimeblidmndaeh 136 
PERI Hii Tae ientaipneitiente einer enseaeniainaiilat alin emits decitinaliancianabdidiiaammabiita 147 
ID Sra, TAI Diarinsevsneiesitncesiclannsinliecindsenasiieietsinnnas aielicedbiaaaiagiaacaiiiiaaatiiciiii ngs tiebietianin 149 
July 6, 1917 seis eisialiiiicadimaiiiaai tensa atamiae ae 135 
July 16, 1917 ~" prestdeabidiaiondagilsiaapiaeaedia seit ahagiapiaallingndacaibain tian 123 


UTAH COPPER. 


Charles MeNeill, president Utah Copper Co., member of cooperative 
committee on copper. 
Utah Copper 
IIs: PIII Tasca nah chan tpnicheatdpnlsiniasdesicaeialanaiaanemaidsanednamana a 114 
ae eee aa eae 112 
I SS SO a ie hata al aaa dre ae i14 
June 11, 1917 sping ani ea ca ekvsieralaeclie eats italiani tal lea ieee iad 115 
July 6, 1917 chhioataie os Ahehietiinadinainioaisiinaniniaatiacaieipiaceakiteiiaatia late cael iece al 108 
July 16, 1917- 7 so wn ec incenton laaidibiangahinimealieatadinne aes 102 


\TES INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL, 
Horatio 8. Rubens, director United States Industrial 

man cooperative cominittee on alcohol. 

United States 


UNITED Si 


Alcohol, chalr- 


Industrial Alcohol: 


Mar. 5, 1917 sini sa egies ie tags aga cen 
SED, Tie, SEMIN Wertciccnicnccevniseatbeieilivitilceiaepe onaachetmapatuhcostadaeial essai tiphen i diate cee aiiascihpcesdiaintag 122 
I AOS a ee 156 
OUI <A) SUPT Wy <i cn schehiaclascecsieehcieredes ele oieeeliniasnsnaatintamendeseata Aeeeteiaodd dial aetabedindaal 168 
OS Se as i i a ae 154 
July 16, 1917 ie at a il i ha a aha 156 
CENTRAL LEATHER, 
W. G. Garrett, Central Leather Co., member of cooperative committee 


on shoe and leather industries. 


Central Leather: 
ss Mai PIS sec eccinidenith eerie taeda tial ce El a 89 
I I a a tL lr i i 90 
SIT TO OR ca ccc ite a Bite 95 
ae ee ee 98 
WON GI es is checs crate tate i a 93 
I I siesintcinsasincctthainditstilana chant eel aa aged Sa aa 85 

AMERICAN SMELTING, 

American Smelting: 
SE SUR IEW siuci sca cai at castes ah enenlobioanies do aa allele Rede bias nia mala 101 
OE, Ty TPE Wiic niavaincsabhehwdaiitaenaeniamees seamed ae 101 
I I a a 110 
I a alc aa aaa ele la 108 
I ee 105 
I aly AIT vckindenensctediastiintennttpeiecaanie a adie gle Ta de eee eee 102 


DISTILLING SECURITIES, 


Julius Kessler, president Distillers’ Securities Corporation, member 
of cooperative committee on alcohol: 


Distilling Securities: 


I etal a al aia ale 22 
BRE Tig TF satin va nccaien sieeaniapistnhisenaboci clansmen anand aimanabloniabarmtemiandnin 18 
EN a Ne activa scccinicinitgetttna dn tiiignithicaneclahiticntedheli testinal plein biabdimiaismduis 18 
ee ER EE Ie 23 
SI a al 21 
Sul GE WOME ccna tne cached nec ah medasaatnenen ae 
UNITED STATES RUBBER. 
United States Rubber: 
I is a cana a cite ee ae a 56 
IE Mile I Mines men ta cau tian anoint lala ae 57 
ORD: Tie TIS avis csisicheenecivioennainscincensdetaitnensdecciiaselbtaniyisaanencaasheiahilbinsinidte Mdetiaeds 63 
Se Th OY eiisns teies Siscisistonscnetincetiaianndanncsilenidea atelier aa a a 61 
OO I i tata ann eee Te lal ee 57 
July 16, 1917 61 





LACKAWANNA 8° 
FE. A. 8S. Clark, president Lackawanna Steel Co., member cooperative 
committee on steel and steel products. 
Lackawanna Steel: 


EE secisntctnieo dpe tinatagpesalilepiciiaipdibiess abisireanianiainatiiialihiieliilietatiaanison 82 
I Uae <I pcieiiccarenihcidhtes iene inchthtalaaiednimnaaameniats 84 
POE Di EG ge ere cons enti cs ereseednin migaliieaniabestininibesaaidaiatiaiiadniniaimaatiins 99 
DES Re TIT srchsincicerustinicnineneadahbiatiaicheitsaibaiatiteinsnisdédioes 100 
CE Bie ES cn xctnensteningatinguictianinatmminnipiiadiiii) 94 
UN TN I areca cia dicate alan tae met increta er dai 90 





Mr. GORE. Let me say one word. The date of July 16 has 
been included, since the break in the market resulting from 
the announcement that profit and patriotism are to be divorced. 





Conservation of Food and Fuel. 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES ©. WILSON, 


OF TEXAS, 


[x rune House or Representatives, 
Wednesday, June 20, 1917. 


The House in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
had under consideration the bill (H. R. 4961) to provide further for the 
national security and defense by encouraging the production, conservin 
food supply, and controlling the distribution of food products and fuel. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I have given more 
study to this proposed food legislation than I have to any 
measure that has been up in this war Congress; more than to 
the war resolution, conscription, the revenue bill carrying bil- 
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| 


| was right as to those measures. 
| those who have said on this floor 





lions in taxes. It was easier for me to reach a conclusion I felt 
I am inctined to agree with 
that this is the most important 
legislation we have considered. 
For the Nation to control and conserve and increase the pro- 
duction of the necessaries of life and at the same time reduce 
their cost to the consumer and do justice to the men who pro- 


duce those necessaries in the matter of prices presents an un- 


| heard-of problem in this country, and is an undertaking fraug}| 


on the very face of it, with the gravest difficulties. We are 
launching into new and untried fields every day, and this is 
another one. There is scarcely a tree blazed to aid us in getting 
our bearings. The experience and mistakes of our allies wil] 
aid us in avoiding many pitfalls in the conduct of our part of 
the war, but their food-control legislation and that of the 
central powers does not throw the light very far ahead of us 
over here. Outside of their unsatisfactory results, America and 
Americans present another problem. 

On the other hand, as the war progresses we are becoming 
accustomed, and we will more and more become accustomed, 
to new problems, and in proportion as the difficulties of their 
solution increase the labors and determination of America to 
solve them will also increase. The duty is pressing upon us to 
do something, and to do it now, in the direction of food and fuel 
control. 

I am sure most of the Members have 
those statements before certain committees as to the situ- 
ation of our allies with respect to their present supply 
of foodstuffs. These statements, on account of the confidential 
information contained in them, have very properly been sup- 
pressed. No one can read them without becoming alarmed. We 
realize that lack of food is threatening our very cause. Most of 


heard or read 


> | the wealth-producing man power of our allies is on the various 


battle fronts of Europe and Asia, either fighting or dead. Their 
consumption, on the other hand, is greater. The workers in their 
munition factories have been increased nearly a thousandfold. 
This of necessity takes or keeps labor from their farms. This 
course they must pursue in order to have the necessary output 
of munitions to supply the men on the hundreds and hundreds 
of miles of battle lines. 

When one contemplates these conditions and also the havoc 
being wrought by the submarine in sinking thousands of tons 
of foodstuffs and ships, we are not surprised that our allies are 
beginning to see the bottoms of their granaries and storehouses 
with no hope of them being refilled by their own labor. They 
are now almost looking to us for their daily bread. Their com- 
missions visiting us recently have said that they can whip the 
Germans if we can feed them. We should do more than this if 
we can get there in time, but feed them we must. To conserve 
our food supply and increase production so that we have sufli- 
cient in American granaries and storehouses to feed them will 
not suffice; this will not win the war. But we must fill their 
ships in our harbors and furnish the balance of the ships needed! 
to put the necessary foodstuffs to their shores. This emergen 
demands the best effort of this Nation in all its history; it cal 
for the patriotic, unflinching sacrifice on the part of every loyal 
American. 

Again, as to the importance of this food legislation, we sre 
brought irresistibly to the conviction that for our part now— 
to furnish food and to do all the things necessary to furnish it— 
is more important than to furnish soldiers, battleships, or muni- 
tion. I know of no other nation as a belligerent that has been 
nishing food has outranked in importance all the other items 
in a war program; when we as a belligerent could effectively 
help defend or win a war without soldiers or guns or ammuni- 
tion. I know of no other nation as a belligerent that has been 
so situated. We must discharge this duty of feeding first und 
then do whatever else is necessary to bring the war to a speedy 
end and to ourselves and the world a real and lasting peace. 

Now, when we turn our eyes to our food situation at home we 
find added cause for alarm, and the reason for quick relief 
and action immediately in food and fuel control and conserva- 
tion is doubled. The ery of actual distress is coming up from all 
over the country, especially from the poor of the cities, by rea 
son of the outrageously high prices of the necessities, the mere 
staples of life. We have no shortage of foodstuffs that we know 
about. The only change in our situation is, we have a better 
market than ever in all our history. We were the richest country 
on the earth before the war, and it has of necessity, and in the 
main legitimately so, added billions to our wealth. The allies, 
all expense counted up, pay approximately half of the value of 
a eargo to get it oversea. We escape such confiscatory freight 


rates, yet the prices of our foodstuffs are but little under the 
prices in our allied countries. We are in fact a land of plenty, yet 
there are poor in our country at the very door of starvation, and 


















producer, I would not favor a change in it even to the dotting 
of an “i.” As it is, the bill is a great conception, and the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and its chairman, Mr. Lever, deserve 











he shall secure and hold a license issued pursuant to this section. 
This is a vast power we are placing in the President's hands. 
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per who work at that. We are threatened with and have would be always just neg 1 roti vir 
actually had food riots in the midst of all this plenty and wealth. | thing and never favoring anythi rhis } da ' 
Are we surprised? C expect it to be otherwise when flour | dozens of important . , 
voes to $18 per barrel, or approximately $9 per hundred, and | separately. I have mad , , ' 4 
Irish potatoes sell at $4.50 and even as high as $6 per bushel? when a majority outvote 1 to take that of the 
Daily the prices are leaping upward. The price though to the | people on that issue, and if It © it n the = 1 
farmer is not leaping up in proportion. Some one who does | violates no principle to ee i | 
ot earn or deserve it is raking in the millions without a corre- | surrender under any circumstar I 
sponding service, at the expense of us all. These prices do not | when finished. 
represent real or intrinsic value of these necessaries. Not prices| I shall oppose certain ents I 
coming naturally under the law of supply and demand but arti- ties are threatening to ingraft on t ae 
ficial and speculative and so high they seem fabulous. The cir- | some changes in it. There are a 
mstances are conclusive. They are the prices that gamblers be added to it, but whether they carry or I 
and combinations are fastening upon us. | found voting for it on the finish. [Ay 
I do not agree to the wholesale onslaught by some on the | is too serious, the need of relief too urgent, to | 
iiddleman as a class. I know men in this class who are con- | obstructionists. Where there are many ite i 
lucting their business conservatively, taking only a reasonable | upon separately, if each Member carried his opposition 1 : 
and legitimate profit. On the other hand there are those ap- | ticular item to the extent of voting against 1 ny 
parently without any sense of responsibility of their crime, | you would have a situation where a majority fav ! 
free of all consideration of patriotism, or of humanity, willing of the bill and yet an overwhelmil ijorit nst 
to take advantage of the war, of our troubles, of the distress | voted on as a whole. 
of the poor and the weak, and through combinations and I think our purpose should be io 1 price 
gambling are going at the very throats of the people and the | products, just free the market from all imp | 
Nation with a ferocity of wild beasts. They seem not satisfied | strike from it the gambler and combinatio1 nd t a 
with the prospect of riches through toil in a few weeks or | fair market controlled by the law of supply and det nd 
months but only with getting rich in a day. People who will do | see that all dealers in necessaries above the produ eal 
this, and through combinations and illegitimate speculation drive | lowed during the war to sell at ch a price above wl they 
the price of things we eat and wear out of all reason and the | paid the producer on such a market as will bring t n 2 just 
reach of the poor and by it threaten our very cause, are but a | 2nd reasonable profit and no more. Let ee if the provisions 
grade above the vandal who cuts off the dead soldier’s finger | of this bill will accomplish, or in a measure a plish, these 
to take the ring he wore when he fell in battle. They are each | object 
getting something they have not earned and do not deserve, | Section 4 makes the willful commission of waste ! 
The only distinction possibly in instances is a lack of conscious- | It is currently reported th ertain pat ( 
ness of what they are really doing. Who would say that | have destroyed millions of eggs for the purpose of enhancing the 
this mad revel of money making through get-rich-quick schemes egg market. Who would say that we should tolerate such intl 
on the part of those who produce nothing and serve nothing | ences on the market at this time? Unreasonable and excessive 
except their own selfish ends, should not be controlled and hoarding, except in case of producers and their own product 
curbed. Of course any laws we pass fixing penalties to con- forbidden. This hoarding and storing for the purpose of con l 
trol such people, like all criminal statutes, must be general | ling the markets must stop. It of course prevents merely 
a apply to good and bad alike. Special laws applying to the | sonable storage. The storing of some foodstuffs, of cout 
iNesitimate and to the legitimate dealer would involve on the | dispensable, but hoarding in quantities in excess ¢ e reason 
part of the Government the trial of each man’s business and } able requirements for use or consumption or in excess of the 
his methods separately. What we pass here must of necessity | reasonable requirements of business should cea 
apply to the legitimate dealer as well as to the gambler I have All alike are forbidden to conspire, combine, 01 ree h 
just described. F i any person to limit the facilitis for transportin prod 
When we contemplate our own situation and that of our | manufacturing, supplying, storing, or dealing in any necessaries 
allies with respect to foodstuffs and fuel and prices, the duty of | Or to combine to restrict the supply of : iecessaries, or theil 
every man in this Congress is plain. We ean ac complish nothing }| Becessaries, or to restrie the pi ot a ecessal ( ( 
by sitting here idle with hands folded. There are men here, in | distribution, or to prevent, limit, o1 sen tl ifn e ¢ 
the face of this serious situation, who oppose this bill in toto. | production of same. Of course, comb tions to enhance the 
Yet these men offer nothing better as a substitute—in fact, | price of necessaries or to exact excessive price for th S 
offer nothing. They propose nothing. t seems they had rather | made unlawful. Also monopolies or attempted monopoly and 
during the war to have the gambl r and spec ulator control than unjust and unreusonable charges for handling, ul this | 
to trust the Government to do so. | plies not merely to interstate commerce and to conspiracies 
The purpose of this bill as found in its preamble and first ; @ffecting interstate trade but to commerce in the States and 
section is to provide for the national security and defense by | 4!! combinations, though they affect only a locality. Of 
encouraging the production, conserving the supply, and con- | !! is only the fact of the existence of the war that make ur 
trolling the distribution of food products and fuel. To prevent, a law by the Congress constitutional. These prov mn hould 
locally, scarcity, monopolization, hoarding, injurious specula- | be effective in stopping all conspiracies for the purpose of u y 
tion, manipulation, and private control affecting such supply, | enhancing the prices of necessaries 
distribution and movement of such necessaries. To do these | Now, as to the regulation of the middlema 3 we eal 
things it is declared to be essential to a successful prosecution | the dealer in necessaries. Section 5 provides that from 
of the war and for the support and maintenance of our Army | to time whenever the President shall find it essential to lic 
and Navy. What American, believing we could justly accom- | the importation, exportation, manufacture, storage, distribution 
plish these declared purposes through this bill would oppose its | of any necessaries, in order to carry into effect any of the 
passage? Surely none in this Congress. Did I think the bill | purposes of this act and shall publicly so announce, no person 
as written, with all of its present provisions, would accomplish | shall after a date fixed in the announcement, engage in or 
these things justly and with due regard to the rights of the | carry on such business specified in the announcement unless 


the Nation’s praise. I am seriously opposed to one feature of it. 
This is the provision in section 12 with reference to price fixing, 
and I will later fully discuss my objections to any maximum, 
minimum, guaranteed, or any other kind of price fixing affecting 
the prices of the product in the hands of the producer or that 
he may sell on the market. 

I want to give my attention for the present to some more 
features of the bill that I favor. It is easy to see the bill is to 
have more good than bad in it when finished. No man should 
vote against it unless he has something better to offer. Legis- 
lation is only accomplished through compromise. We should 
not kick out of the harness or balk because a bill does not in all 
of its details and provisions fit our every notion. If we only 
supported bills carrying many provisions when this was so, we 


He is empowered to regulate the conduct of the business of 
any such licensees. He can specify the system of accounts and 
auditing used. It requires this to make the control effective 
Reports under oath may be required and inspection allowed 
at any and all times. 
Whenever the rate, charge, or practice of the licenses un 
just, unfair, or discriminatory, the President can stop the I 


Executive order, can revoke the license, and ean find and specify 
what is a reasonable rate, charge, practice, and so forth. If if 
is meant by this provision and the use of the word “ charge 
to authorize the President to fix arbitrarily the price that 


l 


dealers or licensees must sell at and irrespective of the fact 
that they may be making only reasonable profits, [ am opposed 
to it. 
any other person in America 


a power to the President than 
I am not ready to vote that 


I would rather grant such 


but 








rms 
OSH 
power to the Government The emergency might come when 
I would vote that way, but I do not think such an emergency 
exists now. I am opposed to this Congress or the President 
fixing any prices that the producer is to sell his crops at, and 


am opposed to anything being done by the Government, directly 
or indirectly, with a view of fixing those prices or that will 
the effect of fixing them. Make the market for the pro- 
i fair one, based and fixed by supply and demand. He 


' 
have 


aucet 
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can justly complain at this. It is all right to fix the dealer’s 
price, not arbitrarily, but by allowing him to sell at such price 
above what he pays for necessaries in such a market as will | 
yield to him a reasonable and fair profit; this is practicable 


and will work no injustice to anyone nor to the Government. 
Of course, the farmer is exempted from the license provision, 
in these words: “This section shall not apply to any 


~ 


farmer, gardener, or other person with respect to the products 


of any farm, garden, or other lands owned, leased, or culti- 
vated by him.” Now, some contend these words include the 
cattle raiser and that he is also exempted from the license pro- 


I doubt if these words exempt him. Evidently the per- 
this section did not have him in mind. We do not 
i farmer or gardener, nor to his work of raising 

cultivation, nor can it be hardly contended that 


Vision, 
wording 
refer to him as 
on land a 


Son 


cattle 


cattle are the products of the land on which they are grazed. 
Mr. Lever says these words are intended to include him; if 
80, they should be made clear; otherwise it is an unjust dis- 


crimination, The cattle and hog raiser is just as much a pro- 
ducer of foodstuffs the farmer or gardener. The fact 
there is more wealth among them as a class than among the 
farmers is no excuse for a discrimination; and the exemp- 
tion should include not only the man who feeds and raises 
cattle but the man who buys cattle and fattens them for the 
market. This exemption should not include the man who 
merely buys and sells cattle; he is just as much a dealer in 
foodstuff as the man who buys and sells wheat. But the man 
who buys a bunch of steer yearlings weighing 400 pounds and 
fattens them or increases their growth, either on the grass or 
in feed pens to 800 pounds is just as much a producer and as 
much entitled to this exemption as the cattle breeder, the 
farmer, or the gardener; in fact, I expect more pounds of the 
world’s meat supply in these days is produced by this man than 
by the cowman who handles stock cattle exclusively. 

There is another American business man or parasite who 
should be put out of business, and that is the gambler, specu- 
lator in the necessaries of life—whether in the Chicago Board 
of Trade, Wall Street, or any other street or place in the 
United States. The bulls and bears alike should go. Let us 
see what this legislation proposes to do for the peopie with re- 
spect to him. In section 11 the President is given full power 
to limit or even prohibit if he deems it necessary, to prevent un- 
due enhancement or fluctuation of prices, all injurious specula- 
tion, unjust market manipulation, unfair and misleading market 
quotation of prices, and is given the power to close up all ex- 
changes, boards of trades, or similar institutions or places of 
business in order to stop such evil practices. 

We are facing a crisis in this food situation of ourselves and 
our allies, and who, understanding that this bill carries such 
provisions, can oppose its passage? As a measure looking to the 
conservation of our food supply and the prevention of artificial, 
speculative, and excessive prices, due to unjust manipulation 
of our markets, who can offer a better remedy than these pro- 
visions of the bill? 

I have discussed those features of the bill forbidding willful 
waste and preventable deterioration of foodstuffs ; unreasonable, 
injurious, and unnecessary hoarding; the bridling and control of 
dealers in the necessaries of life; and, lastly, that stop the gam- 
bling in the wheat pits and cotton exchanges of the country in 
these things on which we subsist and on which our national 
security and defense largely depend, and with which, for the 
present, this Nation is to do its principal part in winning the war. 
I do not question the honesty or patriotism of those who oppose 
this bill in its entirety, but, frankly, I can not understand their 
attitude. 

Sut there is something equally as important as conservation 
and the prevention of unjust prices, and that is increased pro- 
duction. In my judgment it is in this respect that the bill is 
weak. I come to that feature of the bill which I seriously 
object to. It is the provision in section 12, as follows: 

That whenever the President shall find that an emergency exists 
requiring stimulation of production and that it is essential that the 
producers of any ponporienadic agricultural products produced within 
the United States shall have the benefits of the guaranty provided for 


in this section in order to stimulate production of such products, he is 
authorized, from time to time, seasonably and as far in advance of 


as 





notice of what, under specified conditions, is a reasonable guaranteed 
price for any such products in order to assure such producers a rea. 
sonable profit. 

The declared purpose of stimulated production is all right 
but the trouble is the remedy offered of a guaranteed price in 
its practicable operation will not produce the desired result of 
increased production. ; 

I have been opposed to any maximum or minimum price fix- 
ing, and I am glad those provisions have been eliminated from 
the bill. I am just as much opposed to giving to the President 
any power to fix a guaranteed price or to this Cougress tixines 
such a price. I do not know that the President fayors te 
guaranteed price feature. I find the fact that a provision 
in a bill not conclusive that he favors it. Be that it may, 
we are all going to make mistakes—I may be making one in 
my opposition to this; but every man here is presumed to be 
capable of thinking and deciding and acting for himself ana 
his constituents, and if he is not he should be at home. 
presidents of farmers’ unions and the heads of agricultural 
societies have been here favoring the fixing of maximum and 
minimum prices, and, since these features are eliminated, are 
now favoring the fixing of a guaranteed price. I accord to al) 
of these honesty of purpose—I can think of no other purpose that 
could actuate them, I[ think it is simply a mistake in judg 
ment. It my idea that my friend Mr. Youna’s prejudice 
against some of these gentlemen who have appeared before his 
committee accounts for his getting off wrong in his opposition 
to this entire bill. The heads of farmers’ organizations evi 
dently think that the price, when fixed, will be as high as tli 
market would afford, or at a price higher than the farmer cou 
get for his product on a market governed by supply and demand 
In this they are mistaken. When the price is fixed it will | 
be with a view of benefiting the farmer, but for the benefit 
the Government or the whole people, and will be fixed at a lo) 
price than the farmer could get in the market. Though it 
only a guaranteed and not a fixed price at which the farme: 
must sell—no more, no less—it will have the effect of reducin 
the market price to the guaranteed price. Too, no man nor set ot 
men on this earth—call them food administrator or food com- 
mission or what not—under present conditions can tell the valu 
of any commodity except in one way, and that is by noticing 
what such commodities Sell for in a market controlled and fixed 
by the law of supply and demand and made fair by being strippe: 
of every unnatural, illegitimate, and speculative influence. 

What is the value of a commodity, anyway? The standard 
of values and of ascertaining value is not changed by the wai 
The courts have decided what value is. It is the exchang 
power ef an article, the money-getting ability of such article 
in the market, what it will exchange for in money. Value is 
not what anybody thinks a thing is worth; it is not what you 
or I think the farmer ought to take for it; it is not what th 
town farmer, without practical experience in his business, mig! 
imagine, viewed from a patriotic standpoint, that he would 
willing to take for it had his own sweat produced it; it is tli 
sum of money it produces to the seller when sold. If there | 
not a market, then it becomes a matter of intrinsic or acti 
value gotten at by figuring the capital and labor expended 
producing it. But who says there is no market? On the <« 
trary, we have a better market for more commodities than eve) 
in the world’s history. No human mind is capable, especial! 
now, of grasping and pulling together all of the constituent el 
ments that énter into value and of welding them into value as : 
fact, or even to say, with any degree of certainty, what a given 
commodity should sell for. Why, the rules of evidence, pe! 
fected through the ages, do not permit even the expert under 
oath in court, where there is shown to be a market for an 
article, to say what the value of that article is, not even to 
give his opinion about it, but only to state what the market is 
or was for that or a similar article at a given date and place 
yet we have those who think that fixing value or the prices is « 
simple and easy task, 

When you enter into price fixing, you enter into a realm 01 
guesswork and speculation full of uncertainties and possibilities 
of injustice. You will either fix it at less or more than the 
market. If you fix it at more, the farmer is not entitled to il 
and you do the greater number an injustice, and you raisc 
instead of lower the price to the consumer, and thus defeat one 
of the main purposes of the legislation. On the other hand, 11 
you fix it at a lower price you do a rank injustice to the pro- 
ducer. You take money by the millions out of the producers 
pockets and put it into the consumers’—a thing manifestly 
wrong. 

If we make the market a fair one, as I have described, based 


his 
is 


us 


Sone 


is 


seeding time as practicable, to determine and fix and to give public | on supply and demind, neither the producer nor consumer can 




















justly complain. If it makes wheat $3 and cotton 25 cents in 
such a market, the farmer is entitled to it, regardless of what 
it cost to produce it The producer is merely fortunate for 
the first time in all of his history by reason of his occupation 
and place in our economic life, while those of us who are con- 
csumers are merely unfortunate. I am a consumer; you are. 
If we do not like it, we should go to the farm and see how 
easy it is to produce the stuff that feeds the world. We should 
not take care of the consumer by making him a gift out of the 
pockets of the producer; we should reduce the price to the 
eonsumer by removing illegitimate hoarding and waste and 
speculation, 2nd yet leave the producer unrestricted in the sale 
of his products in a market governed by the law of supply and 
demand. In addition to this, the salary of the wage-earning con 
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sumer should be inereased in order that he may buy his neces- | 


saries in such a market. In war, of necessity, some are for- 
tunate and some are unfortunate by virtue of their business 
or positions in life, and this can not be helped; some must 


fight, some must die—ali must pay our just share—the business | 


of some is crushed, while others, of necessity, prosper. These 


natural hardships and benefits, though coming from ill winds, | 


must not be shifted by law from the shoulders or from the | 


pockets of one citizen to another, and certainly if injustices in 
some instances must be done it should not be by discrimination 
against those who produce the wealth by tilling the soil. 

The producer does not fix or dictate the market. He has been 
compelled through the past to sell on a market presumably 
controlled by supply and demand, but in fact influenced by all 
kinds of illegitimate practices, and has often gotten the worst 
of it, and now since the supply is comparatively small and the 
demand enormously great and his profits correspondingly great, 


they should not be denied him even if we are at war and even | 


if they are called war profits. This idea that money is not to 
be made out of the war is a dream, and since it is going to be 
made, let it be made by those who most deserve it. Our ac- 
cumulated wealth in 140 years is $250,000,000,000. The farmer 
produces annually nine billions of wealth, and he has a mighty 
little of it. 

Frankly, the distance between the extremes of wealth and 


poverty in this country is entirely too great. This is the | 


resu't of our institutions. They are wrong. We are charge- 


able for it, but I love those institutions. They are changing; | 


they are swinging in the right direction. I would change them 
to remedy these conditions if I could. I would correct them 
as I would the defects in my own children. This war presents 


the greatest opportunity in the world to bring these extremes ! 


nearer together. Let those who possess the wealth, in so far 


as possible, bear the financial burdens of the war, and let | 


those who produce the wealth—the farmer and the laboring 
man—have all of their legitimate profits during the war. 

Here I want to do justice to the rich individual of America. 
In all the propaganda that passes through our offices we see 
no word of protest from him. The rich corporation in instances 
are complaining; but the rich individual, as far as I can see, 
is patriotic and stands with his pockets open and says to the 
Government they will remain open during the crisis. After 
being heavily taxed, he buys liberty bonds; he gives millions 
to the Red Cross and Belgium relief fund. I want to say I 
admire their patriotic attitude and loyalty to the Government, 
and the humanitarian spirit that they are exhibiting at this time. 
There are Members of this Congress who are voting and fight- 
ing for provisions in the war-revenue bill that will entail on 
them the payment of such taxes. If they remain in this Con 
cress for 20 years their total salary would not equal their 
war tax. 

But here I think of Markham’s poem, “The Man with the 
Hoe.” He says in this poem he bears the burden of the world. 
! will not take time—I wish I could—to read it. I say just 
cave this man with the hoe alone. He is also patriotic. As 
the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SLoan] just said, if you hurt 
him or help him he will be just the same, as far as his patriot 
ism is concerned. He will be loyal. 
this country of ours who deserves special privileges, if they are 
to be granted to anyone, I say in all frankness and fairness it 
is the farmer. [Applause.] 


If there is any man in} 


Now, as to this guaranteed price feature in the bill. I have | 


said, if fixed. it would tend to reduce the market to the guaran 
teed price. Let us see about this. Markets are sensitive any 
way. Crop reports made by the Government, the manipulation 
of bulis and bears, drive it up and down in an astounding way. 
Last year this happened: The presidents of the various farm- 
ers’ unions of the South were meeting at New Orleans. Cotton 
at that time was selling at about 16 cents. A telegram, with- 
out authority. either through mistake or fraud, was sent out 
at a point in Texas to New Orleans and there repeated in mes- 


|} of pure speculation and involves interminable difficulti 








sages to the whole count: siating 1 tf the farmers” organiz: 
tions were going to hold cotton for a price of 12 cent This 
broke the cotton market from 16 cent ad lost the farmers 
millions of dollars before the erro; ld he eorrected Now. 
these organizations are ne 1M rful ene to evxereise an 
control over the market. Tt just a luence and shows 
how sensitive the market . 1 whint | 1 es te 
fluctuate. If such an announcement of a] ' r the market 
Will have such effect, what we the « ke 
the United States, representing itself cl it ( 
Wheat, announcing a guaranteed price for wheat? Tt } 
taken as the judgment of tl United S te that if is worth no 
more; that that is its value. It will 1 he ¢ 

mum and, at the same time, a minimum pri If it ck ( 
this effect and cuts the value of the preducers’ | ! 

taking of his property, and unjust For illustration dl 
applies to wheat, cotton, and all products-——if a farmer owned a 
certain sized mule of a certain age and actually and on t 
ma worth $250, the Government arbitrarily fixes the ] 

of such a mule at $125. This is just as much a taking u 

law as if the Government should actually take the mule and 

the farmer $125 for same. What is the difference in the ty 
to the farmer? It is wrong in principle, unfair, unjust, and in 
the very face of the Constitution. No provisions of the ¢ 
tution are suspended in war; the only difference is that ne 
provisions of it are in effect in war that are not in peace. The 
harm you do him by thus cutting his values is difficult of ascer- 
tainment, of course, but the principle is there, and violated just 
the same. The guaranteed price is a nice evaston, It presents 
a «different legal question from fixing maximum and minimum 


prices, but if it has the same result it is the same in principle 
and equally wrong and unfair and will equally operate to the 
injustice of the producer. 

Though we are at war, suppose the market affords the farmer 
$3 for his wheat. If he can get that on such a market, if the 
world wants it at that price, who can say it is not worth it? 
He is merely fortunate by being in the business. To take a 
dollar off of that value or price is just as much a taking as if 
the farmer owned three bushels of wheat and the Government 
took one of them without just compensation. Again, what is 
the difference to the farmer? Either, and one just a ich 
as the other, would be an indireet war tax upon fhe farmer 
that no man in this Congress for one minute would advocate as 
a direct tax. Take wheat for illustration, and all products in 
competition with it are going to be affected by any price you fix 
on it. Say we raise 800,000,000 bushels, if the Government 
strikes even 50 cents from its price and value on the bushel you 
have imposed a war tax of $400,000,000 on the wheat farmers 
alone. If it has such a result it would be an outrage even though 





they constitute but 5 per cent of our population. Who uld 
favor such a war tax on that class? 

To go into the cost of production is folly. It is so different 
in different States and the yield is so varied. This is a realm 


injustice. Besides, in the South—in Texas, I know—the farmer 


realizes he is not going to make a profit every year. He ust 
take the fat years and the lean figured together to show a 
profit, and he has decidedly more lean years that fat And, 
of course, the Government could not figure thi And to figure 
as you propose to do, the cost of production, and to allow 
10 or even a 25 per cent profit is the sheerest injustice. If |} 


1 tl 


profits are a hundred per cent they belong to him and should not 


be taken from him, directly nor indirectly. To deprive him 
the fat years is to leave him a loser. Leave off all price fixing 
of producers’ stuff; add one more exemption to this bill-—-leave 
the producer alone. Whether it hurts or helps him, make the 
market, so far as possible, a fair and natural one, and let him 
| take his profits whatever they are. To take any other position 
is to fall into a dollar argument—it is a dollar argument, any 

way—in behalf of the Government and our allies as buyer 
eainst the individual producer. The Government is authorized 


to buy and sell necessaries by this bill. We are rich and should 
buy in such a market like the individual or dealer. The Gov 
( 


nt can sell at cost or under cost. As a last resort, the 
| ernment, in order to relieve the distress of the poor in the 
centers of population, had better sell these necessarie I 
understand our allied Governments are doing, at a lo sie 
loss incurred by the Government in so doing would be t 
care of out of the taxes we all p: vy, would be paid 1 
people. This strikes me as more just than t t the |] 
pay it all by cutting his values 
You will not stimulate the production by t! guaranteed 
price. The conditions that now exist, and that | exist for 


| 
| 








several years to come, e all the guarantee ‘That the Tarmer 


wants for reasonable profit Ile is patriot but profits ir 
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profits, if you please—will best cause him to strain every nerve 
to increase production. 
his production as a matter of patriotism, 
to raise a garden who has not been doing so before but will 
not materially increase production among those who follow it 
as a business, and in this respect they are only human. Nature 
did not plant in the heart of man that kind of patriotism that 
is in the heart of a woman who wears the needle into the flesh 
knitting socks and clothes for soldiers. He may have the 
patriotic impulse to do it, he may be all filled up with determina- 
tion to do it, but weeks and months of dirt and sweat and sun 
in hot fields and fatigue will cause it to ebb. Charity begins at 
home. The prospect of bettering his own condition in life, that 
of his wife and children; these things will make him stick. 
They are the things that wil! cause him to double his labor and 
energy and to increase his production when all else fail, In 
this respect he is like the business man the world over. 

I may not understand the condition and viewpoint of the 
Dakota farmer, the Illinois the New England farmer, 
but I do understand the viewpoint of the southern, especially 
the Texas, farmer. When a boy I did every kind of farm labor. 
When I became «a man I owned and operated them and tried to 
make enough money in town to keep them up but failed. To look 
at it, it is the happiest of any life, but to follow it, with us, it 
is one of the hardest. Anuy who have had the actual experi- 
ence know that it is a dream to talk about patriotism as a suffi 
cient mainspring to cause any man to increase the output of his 
‘business, and we had as well face the facts as they are, and the 
only safe policy is to leave the producer a market untrammeled 
and unrestricted. 

An emergency might arise when I would vote for such a 
hardship on the preducer, but I do not think it is here now. 
I might be willing to apply a different rule to those wealth- 
producing corporations—uartificial beings—that enjoy existence 
as a matter of permit and license on the part of the Government. 

Mr. Chairman, in seeking light on this bill I have listened 
to the debate with a great deal of interest, but the speeches of 
most of those I have listened to largely prove where they are 
from and whom they represent. Some represent all consumers, 
others all producers, some all coal miners, others copper miners, 
some exclusively agricultural districts, some all business men, 
others have no agricultural producers, even to the extent of a 
war-time gardener. Those who represent all consumers ap- 
parently want to fix the provisions of this bill so as to benefit 
consumers exclusively. Some of these Representatives amuse 
me in their opposition to the guaranteed price feature of this 
bill on the ground that it is voting too great a benefit to the 
producer. I notice the local environment and influences seem 
greatly to color the views that Representatives express here 
on this food legislation. In a larger sense we are the Repre- 
sentatives of the Nation, of the whole people, but in a more 
practicable sense, on as good an authority as Lincoln, I presume 
it is proper that we reflect in our votes as near as we know 
what it is, the will of our constituents. I am quite differently 
situated from these gentlemen. I represent a district with more 
diversified interests to be directly affected by this food legisla- 
tion, possibly, than any Representative here. In the first place, 
T live at Fort Worth, a city of approximately a hundred thou- 
sand inhabitants. It is the center of our cattle industry, the 
Swift and Armour packing houses are there. It is our rail- 
road center. My county has the largest population of any 
in my district, and the greater part of its population is in the 
city in which I live. These largely come in the class of con- 


of or 


sumer. Labor unions are as strong there as anywhere in the 
State. We have large milling and elevator interests. The 


largest coal fields of the State and the largest coal-mining or- 
ganizations are in and near Thurber, in my district. On the 
other hand, I represent six counties where the people are largely 
engaged in agricultural pursuits—producing cotton, wheat, corn, 
produce, and, incidentally, I might mention, producing more 
commercial peanuts than any other congressional district. 

With these varied and diversified interests, I am left in a 
position to be fair and to consider this bill, I think, impartially. 
I do not know what the will of my constituents, if expressed in 
a vote, would be on this bill. I have taken such positions and 
expressed such views, and shall vote as I think for the best 
interest of the country and for what I think is just, and with 
the belief that my constituents will approve of my position when 
they understand my viewpoint. 

Some seem to be opposed to any food legislation because they 
were originally opposed to our declaring that a state of war 
existed with Germany. The constituted authorities of the 
country have declared war, and it is no time now to quibble 
about why we declared war. It is the patriotic duty of every 


loyal American to do his bit to win it, and after it is won and 


He is patriotic, but he will not increase 
This will cause a man ! 
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we have peace to then settle up with any who may have acted 
wrongfully in voting for it. / 
I have been amused at some Members of the Texas delega- 
tion. If I say anything slanderous here it is intended only for 
them—my home folk—whom I have a right to talk about. 
Their various reasons assigned and their real reasons for op- 
posing this bill make an interesting study. Some object to the 
great power given to the President. This is the most ridiculous 
of all. I do not wish to underrate the importance of our posi 
tion, but a Representative individually stands here with no 
power except to vote and to work for his constituents, The 
President, under the Constitution, is given his power by the 
110,000,000 people of America. The President is given the power, 
with the stroke of his pen, to undo the work of the majority of 
both branches of the Congress combined. As the Commander 
in Chief of the Army, under that Constitution, he has the 
power to take millions of our boys and send them where Jie 
deems best for the interest of the Nation. The Federal judi- 
ciary—its judges, its marshals, and its clerks—is in his hands 
through the appointive power. He can, with a stroke of his 
pen, open the doors of our Federal penitentiaries and turn every 
man out of them to-day. Put all of the offices of Representatiy: 
and Senators one upon another, stack them up, and they are no 
as great.as the office of President of the United States. Whether 
it is a Republican or a Democrat occupying the office makes no 
difference. Collectively, of course, we possess great power. We 
do hold the purse strings and the welfare of the Nation in our 
hands, and these we should guard jealously. But to presun 
that the President is going to abuse the power granted, or to 
act corruptly with that power, is unjust. Our constituent. 
could make the same presumption with reference to our cours: 
in office. By granting these great powers to the President 
are proving that a Republic like ours is equal to the emerge: 
that we are now facing. The question should not be is 
power proposed to be given to the President a great one | 
it a power we wish exercised by anyone? These men 
down the road and get frightened. They are like some hors 
I have ridden. They spend all of their mental energies look 
ing for something to scare at, and if they see anything 
big as a piece of paper across the road they go out of their 
heads. And there are other Representatives like horses I hay 
seen. If he is accustomed to an old log house and come 
by and sees one there painted yellow, he will tear oui throu; 
the woods. Many cry out that this or that thing is a 
parture; that there is no precedent for it. I am glad I 
in no hurry to leave the old, but I am constituted so I | 
no regret about it—absolutely none. Breaking away from pr‘ 
dents does not disturb me in the least, nor do I consi« 
precedents unless I believe that those establishing them w: 
at the time confronted by conditions similar to those which « 
front us. No man should oppose this bill because there is 
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precedent for it, or because it appears to be a departure. ‘I 
question for consideration: Is it right under present co! 


tions; does it offer an adequate remedy to meet, or in a m 
ure meet, the emergency we are facing? With these changes, | 
shall give it my hearty support. [Applause.] 


Trausportation by Water. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In THE Howser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, October 6, 1917. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, transportation 
by water is receiving the attention of Congress, although much 
is yet to be done to get the best service out of our navigable 
streams. The chairman of the Rivers and Harbors Committee, 
the gentleman from North Carolina, Mr. Smarr, has long advo 
eated an improvement of the rivers and harbors of our country, 
devoting much of his time and thought to the question of termi- 
nats and the coordination that should properly prevail between 
water transportation lines and the railroads. Recently, as the 
result of action of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, ; 
gentleman from North Carolina communicated with the Secre- 
tary of War, drawing his attention to some of the problems to 
be considered in connection with the development of our water- 
ways. 


} 
th 
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As a contribution to the literature of the movement [ submit 
this communication and the reply of the Secretary of War 
thereto: 

ESTABLISIIEMENT OF TRANSPORTATION BY WATER. 

{Letter from Hon, Joun H. Smavv, chairman of the Committee on Rivers 
and Iiarbors, House of Representatives to Hon. Newton D. Baker, 
Secretary of War.| 

October 5, 1917. 
fou. NEWTON D. BAKER, 
Necre tary of War. 

My Dear Sir: I am directed by resolution adopted by the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors of the House of Representa- 
tives to make this communication. 

It is conceded that the Federal Government has jurisdiction 
over all navigable waterways, and it is the established policy 
of the Congress to make provision for the improvement of meri- 
torious projects consistent with the demands of the country 
for additional means of transportation by water. As the House 
of Representatives must initiate all legislation and apprepria- 
tions for the improvement of rivers and harbors, of which this 
committee has jurisdiction, the members of the committee desire 


7 


to discharge their duties in the most effective manner. The | 
primary purpose in the improvement of our rivers and harbors | 


is to provide adequate channels for navigation and thereby to 
promote transportation by water. It is self-evident that the 
mere deepening of the entrance to or increasing the depth and 
area of a harbor or the improvement of the channel of an inte- 
rior waterway will not alone establish water transportation. 
Likewise neither will the construction of a railroad track assure 
traflic. They simply provide the basic necessity for transpor- 
tation. 

There are additional facilities which must be provided for the 
establishment of water transportation : 

Virst. There must exist a demand for the movement of 
products. 

Second. There must be water terminals constructed in ac- 
cordance with appropriate plans. These terminals require ample 
water front and capacious warehouses. They should be physi- 


cally connected by a belt-line railroad with the railroad or rail- | 


roads serving the community, and one or more good highways 
should radiate therefrom. They should be equipped with modern 


appliances for transferring freight between the water carrier | 


and the warehouse and the rail car in the cheapest and most 
expeditious manner. These terminals should be constructed by 
the municipalities or other agencies of the State and maintained 
and regulated for the service of the public. The size and cost 
of such terminals will vary according to the population and the 
financial ability of the community to be served and the volume 
of traffic which exists. 

Third, There must be one or more established lines of water 
transportation with suflicient capital, the requisite number of 
carriers, and a complete traffic organization. 

Fourth. There should be a complete coordination between the 
water transportation lines and the railroads, and a prorating of 
traffic as to through rates between the water carriers and the 
rail carriers such as now exists between the several lines of rail- 
roads, to the end that each nay complement the other and be 
jointly dedicated to the service of the public. 

The committee submit that the above additional facilities are 
both necessary and feasible. They further suggest as a general 
proposition that water terminals must be provided by the States 
or by municipalities or other public agencies of the States, and 
that water carriers must be organized and maintained by indi- 
viduals, corporations, or other local agencies. It may be sub- 
stantially stated that Congress may only improve for purposes of 


providing the facilities essential for promotion of water 
transportation. 

The committee have not estebiished any arbitrary or inflex- 
ible rule. They are couscious that the public must be induced 
to realize its obligations in the development of water trans 
portation by the processes of publicity and edueatior They 
find it difficult to excuse larger cities where production is large 
and additional facilities of transportation are oo insistent and 
where neither ignorance nor poverty can be pleaded in extenua 
tion. The committee are further aware that time will be re 
quired, even where the civic conscience has been aroused, to 
provide these facilities and to fully utilize navigable waterways 
For the present the committee only insists there shall be no 
willful disregard of local and public obligations in these respeets 


On behalf ef the committee I have the honor to suggest that 
a copy of this communication be transmitted through the depart 
ment to all district engineers in the United States, with the 
request that they submit a copy of the same to the governors of 
the States in which their districts are located, to the mayors of 
municipalities, to the officers of all commercial and civie organ 
zations in their districts, and that they give publicity to same 
through the press as far as may be practicable 


Very respectfully, 


INO Bi SMALLS Chairn ail 
THE SECRETARY'S REPLY, 
Wark DEPARTMENT, 
7 ashtiaton, October 6, L917 
Hon. Joun H. SMALtr, 
House of Re pres ntatives, 

My Drar Mr. SmMatri: IT have the honor to acknowledge re- 
ceipt of your letter of October 5, 1917. giving the views of the 


‘ 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors of the Hlouse of Representa- 
tives on the general subject of the facilities for water transpor- 
tation that should be furnished by local interests in order to 
warrant and make effective the Government improvement of 
channels, and expressing the opinion of the committee that 
Government appropriations should not be made for localities 
that persist in disregarding these obligations. This statemen 
has my hearty approval, and IT shall take pleasure in bringing 
it to the attention of the Chief of Engineers for compliance 
with your request that it be distributed through the local engi 
neer offices having charge of river and harbor improvements 
throughout the country. I consider it a most opportune re- 
minder to local interests generally of the essential part they 
must take in the rational development of water transportation 
so that it may best serve the commercial and industrial, needs 


i of the eountry. 


navigation the capacity of the harbors and the channels of the | 


interior waterways. 

It will be admitted that there are a limited number of harbors 
and a larger number of interior waterways on which the fore- 
going essentials have not been provided. In fact, it may be 


stated that the people of the country, including even that force- | 


ful class of citizens who manage large industrial units and are 
vitally interested in transportation, appear to have slight knowl- 
edge of the primary essentials for securing transportation by 
water. The demand for the movement of products by water 


which exists under normal conditions has been made acute under | 


war conditions, but in many cases the essential facilities are 
lacking. 


their duty to direct attention to this serious dereliction of duty 


Very truly, yours, 


‘EWTON D. BAKER 


Necretary of War, 


The War With Germany, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Ol 
HON. J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 
OF ALABAMA, 
IN Tue Howse or Representatives, 
Saturday, October 6, 191) 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the Hou 


under leave granted to me to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp on the importance and necessity of standing by the 
President and giving lorval support to the country in this war 


with Germany, I desire to submit the following: 

Mr. Speaker, we are in no way responsible for war with 
Germany. We broke no treaty obligation, we violated no prin- 
ciple of international law, we followed to the letter every rule 
laid down for the conduct of a neutral nation, and we trans 
gressed in no instance a single principle of the law of nations 
While the President was doing al! in his power to remain at 
peace with Germany, and while our people in every State in the 
Union were praying that war might be avoided, Germany, with- 


| out any fault on our part, denied us the right to remain neutral 
The committee are impressed with the conviction that it is | 


upon the part of the public and to express the opinion that | 


appropriations should not be made for the improvement of those | 


She denied us the use of the free seas, she arrogated to herselt 
authority to take away from us the right to sell food, clothing 


and shelter to people in other neutral nations. By a brutal and 
unwarranted Prussian edict she challenged our national sover- 


rivers and harbors where the communities and localities are | eignty and trampled upon our rights and liberties. She sunk 


continuously unwilling to discharge their correlative duty by 
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our ships, destroyed our commerce, shot down our flag, and 
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murdered our citizens; and, Mr. Speaker, I state correctly the 
American position when I say that when Congress by solemn 
act declares a state of war to exist, and when the President by 
proclamation calls the boys to the colors, it then becomes the 


duty of every American citizen to give whole-hearted support | 


to the war program adopted by the Government. When the con- 
stituted authority of the country decides that certain ways, plans, 
and policies are wise and necessary, it then becomes the duty 
of every American citizen not merely to quietly acquiesce in 
the stand taken by this country but to give active and positive 
support to those plans and policies. I do not exempt even 
Members of Congress from the righteous requirements of this 
just and patriotic rule, and when a Member of Congress, by 
what he does and says in Congress or out of it, fails to reeog- 
nize his obligation to submit to and loyally support the meas- 
ures enacted by the body to which he belongs, he is not doing 
his duty as a Member of Congress. His conduct becomes suspi- 
cious, and he deserves the contempt and the scorn of every loyal 
Ameriean citizen. 

When our boys are coming in obedience to the call of duty 
and the love of country to fight and, if need be, to die for our 


rights and liberties, I am not willing to remain silent while 
certain Members occupyiny places here, far removed from 


T 


danger, are doing and saying things that I know are against 
the unity of purpose and solidarity of the American people in 
this war. When our brave boys, in response to their patriotic 
duty, are going upon our transports across the deep and danger- 
sea, where cruel and murderous German submarines lie in 
wait, I will not permit my desire for personal comfort and 
safety to cause me to pass unnoticed and uncondemned un- 
patriotic and disloyal acts even in a Member of Congress and, 
however hazardous it may be to me personally, I have deter- 
mined to take up the cross of my country and to follow faith- 
fully the Commander in Chief of our Army and Navy. All that 
Christianity and civilization stand for are at stake in this war. 
I have said, and I here repeat, that the conduct of certain Mem- 
bers of Congress has been suspicious, and three times before 
Congress adjourned I asked unanimous consent to be permitted 
to name the Members that I had in mind and to give my rea- 
sons for saying that their conduct has been suspicious, but the 
friends of the men who were afraid of being named before the 
Congress and the country caused objection to be made. I then 
requested permission to make that motion before the House, so 
that it would require a majority of the Members, and not one, 
as in the case of unanimous-consent request, to prevent a full 
and free discussion of the matter, but the Speaker would not 
recognize me for that purpose. I call this to the attention of 
the country now, because when, on September 24, I had the 
floor but was denied the privilege of speaking in my own way 
and replying to Mr. Norton, who had attacked me in his speech, 
several Members of the House called on me to name the men 
that I had in mind. I declined to do so then, because I knew 
that certain Members would make points of order and prevent 
me from giving my reasons for naming certain Members. Feel- 
ing that it was my duty to name these men and that the House 
desired me to do so, I determined to make known my willing- 
ness to name them, and in obedience to my conviction in the 
matter I went upon the floor of the House, where some Members 
had just a few days previous requested me to name them, and 
asked unanimous consent to be allowed to do so, when lo! the 
colleague of one of the men that I had in mind arose and ob- 
jected. I found upon inquiry that the objector had agreed with 
a Member on the other side of the aisle, a Republican, whose 
conduct, Moore’s the pity, I could not fully indorse, that in 
order to prevent a personal encounter between Mr. Norton and 
myself he would object to me speaking and the Pennsylvanian 
would object to Mr, Norton speaking. This purely disinter- 
ested and unselfish consideration shown for me by these two 
Members is something that I most respectfully submit to the 
country. It is passing strange that in order to keep me from 
naming the few suspicious Members a Member from Pennsyl- 
vania was going to object to Mr. Norton making a speech and 
Mr. Garner, of Texas, was going to object and deprive me of 
that privilege. It was claimed by some Members at first that 
when I said there were 13 or 14 Members in the two bodies who 
had acted suspiciously that I had, in failing to particularize, 
reflected on the great body of loyal Members, and that it was 
my duty to name them; but when I determined to do so, and 
asked for the opportunity to name them, I found the matter of 
granting me that privilege under unanimous consent blocked 
and tied by an agreement between Mr, Garner and Mr. Moore 
of Pennsylvania. I want the line drawn between the loyal 


ous 


American and the man who is deceiving and trying to injure 
his country. 


I do not intend, if I can help it, that any man 
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whose loyalty has a Prussian spot or blemish on it shall escape 
the full and fair scrutiny of his constituents. The American 
people are entitled to know who in this mighty crisis are re- 
garded as loyal and trustworthy Members of Congress. Eyery 
Member who is a true and loyal American is ready and anxious 
| to have the suspicious ones named, but the personal friends o{ 
| the few whose doings and sayings were about to be exposed 
were on the alert and active in their efforts to shield them. 
| This should not be the case. No man who is neutral or Inke- 
warm now in this war with Germany is entitled 
hold the friendship of any loyal Member. 

From every viewpoint and consideration of American welfare 
and safety the lukewarm or neutral Member deserves to be 
listed as an enemy to the country. If he elects to give aid and 
comfort to the enemy, he ought not to expect, and he should not 
receive, any sympathy or tolerance from loyal Americans. \\, 
all must now realize that there are only two classes of peopk 
in our country—the loyal and the disloyal. Instead of calli: 
on me or giving me the opportunity to name the Members of 

| Congress whose conduct I had said was suspicious, certain 
| Members sought to dodge the issue by trying to create a senti 
ment in favor of censuring me. This was discussed quietly, a: 
| so eager were certain Members to get away from the real issu 
| that they suggested that if possible some prominent Democi 
should be persuaded to introduce the resolution. Some 
ested Republicans suggested it, but failing in this Mr. Srernens 
of Mississippi introduced the resolution, the terms of wh 
denied me the right to summon a single witness or to cond 
a real investigation of any kind. On top of this performan 
of Mr. STEPHENS, he moved the previous question on the } 
sage of the resolution, and would not permit me to make any 
suggestions as to the inquiry to be made or as to the person 
of the committee to be appointed. How the mighty have failen 
in some sections of Mississippi. I then appealed to the Speak 
of the House. I wished to know if I could say a word in prot 
against the appointment of certain Members on that committ 
and to say something about the investigation to be had, but thx 
Speaker ruled that I could not do so. I would name the sus 
picious Members in this statement now, but if I should do 
my remarks would not be published in the ConGrEssion 
Recorp. I will name them soon. The country is entitled 
know them—lukewarmness and disloyalty must be made odi: 
and unpopular in this country. He that is not with us is ¢ 
us. The American Republic is not courting favor with 
native or alien enemy within its confines. It merits the lov 
and support of every person worthy of consideration in the « 
try. The time has come to stamp out sedition and disloya 
wherever found. Mr. Lincoln said that “It is better to sil 
the agitator in high places than to shoot the simple soldier boy 
who is inspired by the one higher up.” After Congress has ( 
clared a state of war to exist, the Member of Congress who giv: 
out for publication statements attacking our allies, the Memilcr 
of Congress who sits in silence at a meeting bristling with sc 
tion and treason, and hears a speaker say that the President 
should be impeached, and the Member of Congress who is carry- 
ing on a propaganda in his district against the law under whic) 
we are raising an army, and the Member of Congress who inti 
| duces a resolution which criticizes our position in the war, «0 
takes away from the Commander in Chief authority and conti 
over the Army, and the Member of Congress who introduce 
bill to exempt boys of German blood from mijitary service 
this war with Germany, and the Member of Congress who intro 
| duces a bill, the effect of which would be io leave the President 
| without authority and without an army to conduct the war ‘s 
guilty of suspicious conduct, and by his own act raises the ques- 
tion of his loyalty. It can not be said that any of the acts that 
I have mentioned in any way help the United States in its con- 
| duct of this war, but, on the contrary, it ean be truthfully sa 
j 
co indignation of all American patriots, and the time 
has come when a position of lukewarmness, neutrality, or double- 
| dealing will not be tolerated in any State in the Union. f or 
private citizen and Member of Congress, for all, there must be 
but one standard of loyalty. America, incarnated spirit © 


| 


to have and 


inter 


r 


gain 


that they give aid and comfort to the enemy. The German 
propaganda to encourage our boys to resist the selective-drait 
law and to repeal that law, and to exempt boys of German blood 
from service in this war against Germany, and to hold meetings 
to create sentiment against our position in the war has been 
aided innocently or otherwise by some Members of Congress. 
Washington in his Farewell Address warned us. against (le 
insidious wiles of foreign influence. He said that “ Foreig) 
influence is one of the most baneful foes of republican gover! 
ment.” The insidious workings of the German autocracy, and 
its brazen interference in our country’s affairs has aroused t!: 
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snail linc chime sib 
liberty, is entitled to our love and loyalty. God help us to silence 


speedily everyone who is trying in any way to hamper and 
hinder her in the successful conduct of this war. 


Mr. Speaker, I desire to print as a part of my remarks the | 


following editorial comments on my position in this matter: 
{From the Boston Post, Sept. 28, 1917.] 
WHITE HOUSE PUTS SEAL OF APPROVAL ON HEFLIN. 

In reply to intimations circulated in certain quarters to the effect 
that HEFrLIN had been rebuked by the President for his statement, Secre- 
tary Tumulty to-day gave out the statement saying that Representative 
IIEFLIN was one of the staunchest friends of the President and had 
given hearty support to all the administration measures for prosecuting 
the war. This statement caused a sensation. It showed that an in 
vestigation would not be unacceptable to the President, and indicated, 
too, that the State Department would be available to the investigators. 

In fact, it is rumored that the President is anxious to have a defi 
nite line-up of the friends and enemies of the Nation at war pub- 
lished before the entire country. 














[From the New York World, Sept. 22.] 
In commenting upen the matter given out by Secretary Lansing to- 
day, Vice President Marshall said: ; 
‘This ought to end forever any doubt in the mind of any American 


as to the justice of and the necessity for this war. It proves that the | 


German Government was seeking all along to split us into two factions 
by corrupt means, if necessary and possible, hoping in time to win the 
war in Europe and then humiliate and subjugate us. He who is not now 
wholeheartedly for the war runs a grave risk of being suspected of get- 


ting part of that $50,000. This is an honest Congress, and all of its | 


Members will resent this insult to its intelligence and honor,” 


[Frem the Washington Times, Sept. 29. ] 

Mr. IfeFLIN said: ‘“‘ The Associated Press misrepresented me in its re- 
port of what I said yesterday. What I did say was that I wanted the 
Ilouse to elect the members of the committee, and that I wanted patri 
otic Democrats and Republicans on it.” 


{From the Washingion Star, Sept. 3, by Associated Press (Chicago).] 

Gov. Frank 0. Lowden arrived here to-day to take personal charge of 
the situation * * *%, 

W. E. MASON, Representative at Large from Illinois, the next speaker, 
declared there was more misery in the country to-day than at any time 
since Bunker Hill. 

‘But no worse thing ever happened in the history of the United 
States,’ he said, “than is happening now, when people like you are 
branded as criminals and denied the right of free assembly,” 

He also declared that the only people who welcomed the war were 
the Yankers and editors, and denounced conscription and the sending 
of troops to France. 


[From the Daily Times, Sept. 29.] 


Hon*CLAUDE KITCHIN denies the statement regarding Mr. LHIEFLIN, of | 


Alabama. The following is his statement: 

“In reply to the inquiry from newspapers and correspondents as to 
whether or not the statement published in the Washington Times this 
afternoon to the effect that I would take the floor to-day with a demand 
for a vote of censure on HEFLIN is true, I will say that it is absolutely 
without foundation, and there is not a word of truth in it. I have 
never entertained such a thought or intention; in fact, the article in 
the Times is the first intelligence I had that such a statement had been 
attributed to me. 

‘CLAUDE KITCHI 


[From the Washington Times, Sept. 29.] 


[ have not said that these men received money. I made no such } 


charges. I have not denied saying, and I do not deny saying, that 
the conduct of some of them does not square with my idea of loyalty. 
There 1s now being carried on in this country a German propaganda to 
tie the President's hands and to leave him without authority and with 
out an army to defend our country in this war. This infamous work 
was going on in another form before Bernstorff left the country. It i 
at work now insidiously and sneakingly, and the sooner every vestig: 
of sedition and treason is stamped out the better it will be for our 
country, 


{From the Post, Oct. 4.] 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., October 3 
Congressman ErRNeST LUNDEEN, termed “ Lesser Microbe” by Col. 


Roogevelt, was expelled to-day from membership in Hermion Lodge, No. | 


18, Knights of Pythias, Minneapolis. Charges had been_ preferred 
against LUNDEEN accusing him of unpatriotic utterances. It was on 
these charges that he was expelled. 


[From the Indianapolis Star, Sept. 28.] 
Representative HEFLIN may not have any definite proof, but some 
others in Congress, who are so indignant at his * generalities,’ do not 
seem anxious to prod around any to see what might be uncovered. 


[From the Syracuse Journal, Sept. 28.] 

There should be reasonable harmony in Congress and full support of 
the administration’s war policies. At least there should be a minute 
scrutiny of any Representative or Senator who strives to deprive this 
Government of aid and comfort and thereby indirectly gives “ aid and 
comfort to the enemy.” 

The United States is engaged in war. It must be fought to a satis 
factory finish, if it is within the power of this Nation. Those who try 


to hamper governmental war efficiency and power are becoming detest- | 


able in public estimation. 


The question is not one of integrity. It is one of constitutional | 


rights of expression. It is solely whether the American people will en- 


dure Congressmen who fight the Government from their easy seats in | 


Congress and who draw American money in salaries. 
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[From the Birmingham Led O 
THOSE DISLOYALTY CHARG! 
There are thousands of honest Americans who 
Congressman I[EFLIN’s temperament or political ar 
ing to do with the case, but that e open charge 
Member of Congress against a number of his « 





is, Has he or has he not grounds upon which to bass ) 
Thirteen or fourteen Members of Congress, son of them | 

have been charged with disloyalty to 

more or less suspicion that 

Capitol in some form or other. 


their country, and t 


rerman money has been tf 





| iia 
| [From the Houston Daily Post, Sept. 30, 1917.] 

No doubt Mr. Her.in regards the conduct of some Members of ¢ 
| gress as suspicious, for heaven knows that in both branches 
} Members have proven a serious handicap to the war measure f 
|} administration. 


Congressmen with large German constituencies hay 
been positive supporters of the war measures in Cong! 


So, instead of raising a rumpus about HerLin’s reckl it tior 
Congress will render better service by proceeding to draw the line or 
German influence in the country and handling witho ove the 
| who are serving the country’s enemies 
| [White House statement Mr. Tumulty 
In the Washington Star of to-day this paragraph appears in 
on the first page: 
“It was learned to-day that President Wils« ha I 
| regret at the speech of Representative HEerLin har 
great mistake. 
| There is not the slightest foundation in fact for tl tatement 
_3 any time has the President made the matter a ject of 
tion or expressed an opinion concerning it 
| From the outset Mr. HerLin has earned the friet hip ar i 
of the President by reason of his inten {mer nism and 
upport of every American measut 
In view of this, under no circumstances would the P lent 
| self to any effort to prejudge or to prejudice a ca i 
| [From the re-[lerald, Sept 24) 











} Money was spent by the German Govern nf l th \l 
|} ple want to know where that money went ; wl 
| 
| [From the Birmingham New Sept. 26 
There is an old saying to the effect that tl hit I 
* 7” . 
| Whether Congressman IferPLiIN meant to go nning fora ody wl 
| he stated that 13 or 14 House Members have acted so sus} yusiy du 
| ing recent months that a doubt of their loyalty had entered 1 mit 
| doe not alter the fact that his statement used 
imong the Meimbei 
Ilerald 
t Tom It 
da is rife Lhe 
1 j t com! i 
‘ to I 
} wi 
} 
From the T (N. Y.) Ledg Sep 
Why is Congr peeved over the ir uatior of Rey 
| IIEFLIN, of Alabama? 
| It is not impossible, although 1 I i 
|} gressmen were corrupted with German rj It | 
certain Senators and Representative wh asia ' 
peatedly anathematized y p and peo 
* slush ad idministered tir ect] 
| 
It he New Ye Cin oO P 
Represe itive Iernin asked if he migl be heard Mr. Sv? 
id he saw no reason for discussing it and moved the previou 
| May I not speak brie asked Mr. He! 
| Ny ‘ 1 rep 1 > CLARI 
| 
ferom the New York Herald, Oct. 5 
rhe Ifouse o:dered the investigation of ti Ileflin cha with 
suddenness that was startling With less a quorum p it, Mr 





STEPHENS of Nebraska presented his resolution, announcing that 
one of the highest privileges, and moved the previous quest 

‘TI think there has been enough discussion of thi ect \ 
| STEPIIENS, “and that the time has come for action 

In the meantime Mr. HErLiIn was on |} feet asking to 


Speaker refused to recognize him, 


[From the Montgomery Adverti Sept. 29 
There has been out of Congress a strong suspicion that a few M ! 
vere supporting with and acting for the German propagiun li ts in thi 
‘country. The people should recogniz the patent truth that 05 t 


| 
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of the Members of Congress have not been suspected of any response to 
any seditious or disloyal influences of German propaganda. 

Of course, there were a few Senators and Representatives who stood 
out for the course Germany would have this country pursue, because 


they believed that the German clement in their districts would back 
them up. 
[From the New York Telegram, Sept. 25.] 
Noise is no argument. Jeers and cat-calJs don’t prove anything. 


By boohooing it down Members of the House disprove nothing. 

Let us hear just what Representative HerLtin does know. He may 
possiblly have information dovetailing with Secretary Lansing’s publica- 
tion of Count von Bernstorff’s request to Berlin for $50,000 with which 


to inf ice Congress as before. 
[From the New York World, Sept. 26.] 
Ilaving in mind nothing but the honor of the House of Representa 
tives, most Americans will wonder why Mr. HEFLIN, of Alabama, had 
no support when he was making a plain case against the Kaiser's 


apologists in that body 


{From the New York World, Sept. 26.] 








Mei rs of the House said they intended to press vigorously the reso- 
lutions asking Representative HEFLIN, of Alabama, to name the Mem 
bers of Congress, who, he says, have acted suspiciously.” 

[From the New York Tribune, Sept. 23.] 

I ijority in both Houses has reaitzed that certain Senators and 
Representative were acting in the interest of Germany, but there are 
few in Washington who believe that any money was paid to y Mem 
ber of the present Congress, despite the remarkably pro-German atti 
tudes of some of ther 

[From the New York Tribune, Sept. 29.] 

The Col ilso | his respects to Representative Bagr, of North 
] ta the Nor I Part repre itative in Congress, who was 
among the five Membe of Congress named by Representative HBEFLIN. 

‘On June 27 Representative Bapr said that this was ‘ no time to make 
1e : : ce.’ said the Colo ‘That statement would be 
all right in the German Reichstag, but a man who thinks and speaks 
that way ought not to be admitted to Congress. If this is not the time 
to make Americanism an issue, there is no time.” 

( Re t turned his attention also to the Nonpartisan League. 

From the New York World, Sept. 29.] 
When Representative HErLIN said he suspected that 13 or 14 Mem- 





bers of Congress had been influenced by way of Count von Bernstorff’s 
secret fund he put the case mildly. For more than three years past the 
Record has shown that many more than 13 or 14 have been regularly 
voting for Germany, Furthermore, Mr, H&F.in’s suspicion is shared by 
the great ss of the people. 

Che strange thing about the fury into which the House lashes itself 
over this matter is its failure to distinguish between bribery and dis- 
loyalty. 

[From the New York Sun, Sept. 26.] 

Some of the men who Jeered most loudly and who howled him [Hgr 
LIN} down are numbered among tbe chief pacifists and obstructionists 
in the Hlouse Their chance to obscure their records by a noisy denial 
of any sha n actual corruption was ready to hand and they seized it. 

[From the Washington Star, Sept. 21.] 

Two facts stand out conspicuously in this now revealed telegram. 
It was the purpose of the German ambassador to “ influence ”’ Congress 
by means of money, and he had evidently used motley “on former 
occasions.” The amount named, $50,000, is very small if it was the 
German ambassador’s design to bribe Members of the American 
Co! 

{From the New York Evening Post, Sept. 24.] 

Once the House agreed, on motion of Representative Lirrte, of 
Kansas, to permit Mr. HerLtn to proceed in his own way for 10 min- 
utes, if he would name the men he suspected, but he declined the 
offer. 

From the Cincinnati Times Star, Sept. 28.] 

What hands are pulling the strings that make certain men in Con- 

gress do that which the German Government would have men do if it 


had representatives in Congress? 
Therefore we are grateful to Mr. Heriin, a man who evidently does 


not care to call a spade “a digging instrument adapted for being 
pushed into the ground with the foot.” ° 
From the New York Herald, Sept. 27.] 

Mr. Ht iN issued a statement to-day in response to inquiries as to 
\ tl I dled in the list of suspicious acts the votes of Members 
against the war resolution and the selective-draft law. 

‘Of course not,” replied Mr. Hernin. “I do not intend that the few 
whose ynduct is under suspicion shall deceive the other Members into 
be! I that I had them in mind.” 

From the New York Herald, Sept. 28.] 
Why, they even hired some newspaper reporters to report that the 


President expressed regret about my having made the speech and very 
much deplored it. Qne paper, a German sympathizer, had large head- 





lines, ** The President rebukes Mr. Herrin.” Both of them are false. 
[From the Fredericksburg Free Lance, Oct. 2.] 
While we can not bring ourselves to believe that any Representative 
of the American people has fallen so bow as to accept German bribe 
money (and Congressman HEFLIN didn’t charge this), yet we fully 


gree with him that the action and vote of some of them, inciuding the 
one Senator and five Congressmen named by him to the Rules Commit- 
tec, has been very suspicious. 

So far from a_ resolution 
House, we believe 


expelling 
the 


Congressman HEFLIN being 
chances would be much better of 


adopted in the 
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securing the passage of one ridding the House of such undesirables as 
MAsON, BRITTEN, NorTON, BAER and company. Certainly America 
would suffer from the expulsion of Heriix, while just as ‘surely she 
would profit from the expulsion of those he criticized. This is no time ; 
for Members of Congress to be mealy-mouthed or bound by congressiona| 


etiquette. Rather it is time for each Representative to speak out 
denouncing treason, semitreason, and suspicious acts and conduct 
even if in doing so he has to incur the enmity of his own colleague: 
The people are sick of so-called Representatives whose chief effort 
seem to be directed toward paralyzing the war efforts of their ow 


country, and if Mr. Heriin’s charges have the effect of pillorying thes 
men he wilt have deserved the gratitude of the Nation. 


{From the Meriden Morning Record, Oct. 1.] 


Mr. HeFLIN knew many things as well as a man can know a thin 
and not be able to prove it. 


HEFLIN has done a good turn to Congress if he has shown the nex 
sity for clearing the atmosphere of its microbes, 
[From the Financial America (New York), Oct. 3.] 


It would be interesting to see how such distinguished individ 


the Hon, Jerr: McLemMorg, of Texas, and the very honorable Mr. Lt 
DEEN, of Minnesota, would vote on the punishing of the gentlem 
labama, 
{From the St. Paul Dispatch, Sept. 25.] 


The House of Representatives would make a deeper impression 


sincerity if it had been as indignant over the Bernstorff activ 
it is now over HerFiin’s charges that certain Members soil 
garments in Bernstorff’s filth. 

{From the Syracuse Journal, Sept. 26.] 

The greater the agitation over the recent disclosures th: 
parent it becomes that Congress should hit upon some means 
ting its Members on record in such a way as will absolutely det 
whether they are for America or for some other nation Ma 
who are using their alleged hatred of war as a shieid for tr: 
conduct come out frem cover, if any such there be in Congress 


[From the New York Morning Telegraph, Sept. 28.] 


MASON advocates a repeal of the draft resolution, Britrm 
the German-Americans be exempted from the draft, Norron ha 
consistently voicing copperhead views, and Senator La FOLL®ET 


won the enmity of almost the entire Senate for his opposition | 
measures. Representative BAER was sent to Congress by a nonp 
eague, and he has been working faithfully agains yar. 
leas Il he 1 rking faithfully against war 


[From the New York Herald, Sept. 28.] 


Keep your eyes on the ball. It should occur to somebody at W 
ton that all this indulgence in personalities around Mr. IEF 
Alabama, is diverting the attention of the Capitol from the 
question: Who got the money? 


{From the New York Evening World, Sept. 27.] 
HEFLIN also said he would not be satisfied to have Speaker ¢ 
name the members of the proposed committee, but would insist 
the House elect them. He accused the Speaker of unfairness 
him ata recent House session. 


[From the New York American, Sept. 28.] 

HeFLIN said he could, if given the opportunity, name 13 or i4 
whose acts had been suspicious. 

IIeFLIN denied statements attributed to him in newspaper inte 
Hie declared German spies had brought about such publication 
denies he had said Members of Congress had won money at a ga! 
house frequented by pacifists, where German gold was easily won 

“JT never once said any Member has been corrupted with n 
I do not know how Members were influenced.”” HEFLIN took a fli! 
Speaker CLarK in his closing words, saying that he wanted the i 
gating committee elected by the House instead of being appointed 


Speaker. ‘ Would not you be satisfied to have the Speaker name 
asked Mr. Norro? ‘No; I would not,” retorted H&FLIN, 
[From the New York World, Sept. 28.] 
Iie said he wanted to inquire about correspondence of cert: 
bers who had written in one vein to their constituents and a 


another in Congress, and who had written one way to one sel 
stitnents and another way to others. Mr, Hernin declared he 

to ascertain who were preparing to join the organization which 
Representative Baer to Congress—the National Non-Partisan L« 
He emphasized the desire that in ordering the investigation Congre 
into the activities of Members and the sources of money for ca 
on a propaganda and distributing over the country literature re! 
to the antidraft bili of Representative MASoN, and the r 
Representative BrirtTEN to exempt German-Americans from mi 
service abroad. He arged German agents had got newspa] 
quote him falsely. 





soluti 


{From Financial American, Sept. 28.] 

Representative Herrin probably was indiscreect in_ hi tater 
about Congress and the signs of German money or German 
there. And, yet, it is more than likely that there is 90 per cent 
truth in what he said. The methods employed by bribers are design 
to prevent any possibility of the money being traced. The meth 
employed by the bribed to protect themselves are skillful as human 
genuity can devise, 


‘1 
int 


[From the New York Evening Giobe, Sept. 27.) 

Herrin pleaded with the committee to-day to turn its attention 
investigating how the Bernstorff fund was used rather than to h 
speech, declaring that 18 or 14 Members of the two Houses had “ act: 
suspiciously.” Mr. Heriin insisted that the committee should « 
velop who supplied money for mailing out Representative Mason 
antidraft bill and Representative Brirren’s German-American servic 
resolutions, anc about the antiwar activities of Senator La FOLLETYr»Y. 


4 
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[From the Indianapolis Star, Sept. 25.] 

Congress should turn on the light. That riotous outburst of righteous 
indignation in the House of Representatives is amusing to those who 
watched congressional developments since the war was started. Members 
profess to be grieved and shocked because Representative HmFrLin has 
said, in connection with the Von Bernstorff disclosures, that he could 
name 13 or 14 in the House and Senate who have acted suspiciously. 
He did not accuse anyone of getting any part of that $50,000 “ slush 
fund.” Bernstorff himself in his published cablegram asked for the 
money to be used “as on former occasions” in influencing Congress. 
Bernstorff apparently was satisfied that he had succeeded in influencing 
Congress ‘‘on former occasions.” 

Mr. HErLIN did not say the money was peddled out in bribes, but did 
say he could name 13 or 14 in Congress who have acted suspiciously. 
So could everybody who have watched the progress of Congress in the 
last three years. ‘They acted suspiciously as if being influenced. What 
is the difference, so far as Von Bernstorff is concerned, whether they 
acted in response to indirect payment of money handed to them as a 
bribe or because of organized pressure brought to bear through propa 
ganda? Whatever was done was in the interest of Germany and not of 
the United States. It would be worth while to let the light in on what 
went on back of the scenes during the expenditure of that $50,000 and 
the other sums ‘‘on former occasions.” 


[From the New York Commercial, Sept. 28.] 

In an impassioned speech HEFLIN demanded that the Rules Committee 
ask for a general investigation so that he might learn— 

1. Where the money came from that produced literature supporting 
the antidraft bill of Representative Mason. 2. Where the money came 
from that produced literature supporting the Britten resolution to 
exempt German-Americans from military service abroad. 3. What Con- 
gressmen are planning to line up with the nonpartisan league that 
elected BAER, and which was said to oppose the war. 4. Who was in the 
organization “ LA FOLLeTTe is championing that will leave the Presi- 
dent without an army.” 5. Why Norton insists on turning the pro- 
posed slush-fund investigation against him, HEFLIN. 

Mr. NorTON was present at the committee meeting while TerLin was 
making his speech. Saying he understood several Congressmen wanted 
him expelled because he mentioned suspicious Members, Heriin turned 
to NorTON and dared him to vote for his expulsion. ‘I will have some- 
thing to say about you before the investigation comes, if it is created,” 
HEFLIN declared, facing Norton, 


[From the New York Times, Sept. 22. 

Following the announcement of the Bernstorff cable message Senators 
and Representatives to-day expressed opinion indicating they were not 
greatly surprised by the exposure of the former ambassador’s attempts 
to influence Congress, and plans for an immediate investigation were 
set on foot. In the House, where Representative Hpriin, of Alabama, 
made a speech on the subject, several Members, including Representa- 
tive FLoop, of Virginia, chairman of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, discussed the advisability of a congressional investigation, going 
so tar in private conversation as to favor even an inspection of bank 
accounts. Vice President MARSHALL made a clear-cut statement of his 
views toward German propaganda, 


{From the New York Herald, Sept. 24.] 

According to the present arrangements, which of necessity are in 
only general form, all persons who have been identified in any way with 
the efforts to influence Congress to a pro-German stand will be called 
as witnesses. There are hundreds of these persons representatives of 
a half a dozen organizations with headquarters in different sections of 
the country. They have come to Washington to see the Members 
themselves, they have sent thousands of letters and telegrams, they 
have shipped in petitions gathered in the districts of Members whose 
votes were sought, they have even threatened to wage active campaigns 
against the reelection of those Senators and Representatives who have 
refused to do their bidding. All the Members of Congress who have ex- 
pressed opinions are unanimous in asserting that the investigation is 
essential to clear their skirts of any suspicion in connection with the 
von Bernstorff activity. They feel that the statements made on the 
floor of the House by Representative Herrin, of Alabama—that 13 or 14 
Members had acted suspiciously—are sufficient to make an investigation 
necessary. 

[From the Kansas City Star, Sept. 28.] 

Congress will make a mistake if it diverts investigation from Mr, 
HEPLIN’S charges to Mr. Heruin himself. There may be honest but 
misguided men who are helping the German cause from the Congress of 
the United States. There may be. But in view of the revelations of 
German expenditures in this country such men can not object when 
there comes a demand that their conduct be investigated. Certainly 
there are only a few Members of Congress whose conduct comes under 
Suspicion, But no fecling of clannishness on the part of Congressmen 
ought to prevent a full inquiry. There have been Congressmen who 
have gone wrong in the past. 

[From the Richmond Times-Dispatch, Sept. 28.] 

Mr. Heriin has not accused any Member of the House of taking Ger- 
man money or being subsidized by American agents of the German Goy- 
ernment. But he has declared, upon his responsibility as a Member of 
Congress, that he can produce the names of twelve or more Congressmen 
whose course before the war, and to some extent since the war, leads 
him to believe that German influences guided their official acts. Mr. 
Heruin is no novice in legislative affairs. Nor is he an irresponsible 
shouter of names or demagogic waver of flags. He knew he would be 
immediately challenged to substantiate any charge which reflected upon 
the integrity or loyalty of a fellow Congressman. So we await with 
——- for the names which he is to submit to the investigating com- 

ee, 


I requested unanimous consent three times for the purpose 
of naming the suspicious Members, but the request was not 
granted. I asked to be permitted to make a motion to grant 
me time to name these Members, but the Speaker would not 
permit me to do so, 
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[From the Birmingham Ala.) Ledger, Sept. 28, 1917.1 

Now that Congressman Herutn, of Alabama. h lemanded th ) 
pointment of a House committ efore wt he n deno ‘ he 
Members of Congress who he beliey have he ily 
named a number of Members whose conduct i 5 
picious, and has declared he will name « \ 3 
disloyal to the Government in its nduct of th tion 
is in order. : 

Nobody in Alabama doubts Mr. Herrnin’s lovalt nistra- 
tion. He has been an active supporter of the G mn 
duct of the war. Whether or not his enthu I t 1 } 
judgment in making charges against Mem\ of Cong longer 
a question for consideration. He has oprnly called 1 i 
of the body whom he believes to be disloyal to the ¢ { 
efforts for the national defense and the national fety 
that he desires an opportunity to investigate the loyalty o het 

That puts a different aspect upon the « Which i v no I r 
a matter of idle rumor. The loyalty and the racter of t Mer 
bers of Congress have been openly calied into question va fe Ww 
Member whose arraignment is very serious. The nat 
those Congressmen have been announced in pub ‘ Us] 
acters, and Mr. HEFLIN declares he will involy thers 

That places these men on the defensive. ‘They are attacked 
virtually with charges of having some knowledge of the u a in 
noney against their own country. The cha ire ! t uf 
more or less suspicion in the public mind against Congi ‘ \ 
unless they are shown to be without foundaticn. 

It is to be supposed that the Members of Congress, whose names 
have been publicly announced by a fellow Member as being und 
suspicion, will demand a prompt and ymplete investigation a i 
matter of justice to themselves. Certainly they have \ I 
to take such action and it will be expected by the publ Indeed 
men whose names have been mentioned in this connection can not 
afford to let the matter drop there. Their character and their reputa 
tion as public officials chosen to a high trust are involved, and the 
American people who are behind their Government in this war wil! not 


be satisfied with anything but a thorough probe into the whole busi 
ness. 


If these Members of Congress or any others whom Congressman 
HEFLIN may include in his charges are guilty ef disloyalty to their 
country, as Mr. HEFLIN declares he has reason to beliey they deserve 
worse punishment than expulsion in disgrace from the public service 

If, on the other hand, they are innocent of wrongdoing, and ars 
merely the victims of groundless rumors, they hould insist upon 
vindication through a searching investigation. In any event, they 


can not afford to drop the matter where it now stands, and neither 
ean Congress as a body. 


{From the Chicago Journal, Sept. 22, 1917.1] 
“As on former occasions.”” When the Gore and McLemore ré ! 
tions were up in the House and Senate, for example, trying to haul 
down the American flag and make the seas over to the Kaiser. When 


the cowardly and traitorous resolutions were introduced to put an 
embargo on the export of munitions and military supplies When the 
clique that trembles at the name of Germany was showing its valor by 


demanding instant war with Mexico. Kaiser-cuddling in Congress did 
not end with Bernstorff’s departure. The efforts of a little group of 
willful men to keep the President from arming our merchant ships, the 
long fight against the food-control bill, the periodical attempts to ham 
string the war of putting it in the hands of a cor essional debating 
society, the sniveling protests against *‘ sending our soldiers to bleed in 
a foreign land ’—Bernstorff couldn’t have bettered these samples of 
kaiserism if he had been present with twice $50,000. Surely the faithful 
disciples of Potsdam need as much “ influence’? now as they did last 
January. Who is attending to this matter since Bernstorff went away? 

“As on former occasions ’’—yea, throughout the world. Wherever 
Prussianism has come, it has been an unmixed curse. It has tried to 
corrupt and control every country in which it has gained a foothold, 
It has pinned its faith to bribery, deceit, and terrorism. 








{From the Opelika News, Sept. 26, 1917.] 


Mr. Herrin said: “* Mr. Speaker, I did say in my speech that there 
were some men in Congress whose conduct, according to my judgment, 
had been suspicious. It has, and you can not take that impr n out 
of my mind; they made that impression by their own conduct, and I 
am not going to get up here and tell you now that I ! no h 
opinion in this matter, because I have. If the House d ; to 
name the men who have, according to my judgment, I va t 


I will name them. 

“T am going to stand by the Commander in Chief of our Arr and 
Navy. I am going to be faithful to the boys who are going to fight ar 
die for our rights and liberties, and I do not propose that any Men 
shall carry on a propaganda here which appears to me to be a nst 
my country without denouncing it and branding it as I thi: ‘ ht 
to be denounced and branded.” 


{From the New York Globe, Sept. 5, 1917.] 


Col. Roosevelt says, Chatham, N. Y., September 5: “Above ; ny 
man, and especially Senator or Congressman or editor, whi ‘is to 
exempt Americans of German descent from service in the Army against 
Germany is a traitor pure and simple; he should be proce | ‘ t 
under the law if possible, and if that is not possible th i { be 


amended so as to make his offense a crim 
[From the Birmingham (Ala.) News, Sept. 28, 1917.] 
President Wilson’s patriotism does not blow hot and | if 


not allow himself to be put in the class of those who, throu expedi 
ency or in fear that anybody’s feelings might be wounded, weuld 
track an investigation into the charges made by Congr: i 


Heruin, of Alabama. An Associated Press report from WV 
states that the President was indignant when told th { 


ton newspapers had published a statement to the effect 1 he } 
pressed regret that Mr. Heriin had made the speech in tl il ' 
That canard, whether published through studied design fo 1 ent 
the President or through carelessness of me reporter, is an i by 
the Executive himself: ee 

“From the outset Mr. Herrin has earned the friend p 1 
of the President by reason of his intense Americanism and ig 


support of every American measure.” 











ment from the President will be gratifying to the friends 
man IlerLin, whose worst fault, if it may be called a fault, 
is candid to the point of fearlessness. However unparlia- 
however improper—nay, however groundless—may have been 
that 13 or 14 Members of the House had created, in his 
a doubt of their loyalty to the United States, Congressman 
ne has not been assailed by that doubt. All through those 





ting the war, and even after that declaration, there were 


congressional speeches attacking the methods of the administration ; 
peeches with double meanings, delicate turning and twisting of sen- 
tences that might have been attributed to Germanic influences, 
fhrough all that melée of strange tongues Tom Ilper1iin, of Alabama, 
was at the forefront of the fighting in defense of clean, outspoken, 
thoroughgoing Americanism. When the “brain storm” struck Con- 
gress HIkFLIN thundered some of the wavering ones and the spineless 
ones into a condition of some exhaustion. He wades into the crowd 
that would have Congress declare its feebleness and ineptitude to de- 


fend American citizens traveling on the high seas, 
Kaiser did not frighten Tom HEeruin. 

If that specter still lingers in the corridors of the Capitol; if there 
are any lurkers back of curtains trying to influence Members of Con- 


The specter of the 


zress; if there is any secret propaganda not revealed to the clear light 
of day, tet us, not like Hamlet, run the curtain through with a sword, 
but let the hideous thing be drawn out from its hiding where the 


American people may see its visage. 
If all our Congressmen were as thoroughgoing and true blue as Her- 


EIN, there would be no suspicions. There would not have been any 
delay in perfecting the Army and Navy machines, 
[From the Omaha Nebraskan, Oct. 4, 1917.] 
It has been generally believed by observing men that hundreds of 


thousands of dollars have been spent during the past four years by the 
German lobby operating notoriously at our National Capital. Enor- 
mous sums were spent in paying for telegrams addressed to Senators 
and Representatives in Congress, urging them, in effect, to vote with the 
Kaiser instead of the President upon determining issues. 

When Mr. Heriin, of Alabama, said that he could name 183 or 14 
Members “ who had acted suspiciously,” he probably did not mean to 
charge them with having accepted bribes. Then every Kaiser booster 
joined in denunciation of HmrLin. For the reason that the American 
people are 100 per cent American, they know that Mr. HEeriin’s heart 
is right and his purpose firm, and he has their sympathy and their 
support, 

ut if by the words “acting suspiciously,’ Mr. TerLin meant that 
certain Members had shown a disposition to pull the Kaiser’s chestnuts 
out of the fire, then every newspaper reader in every hamlet of America 
could readily name a number of men who have acted suspiciously. 

The lines were clearly drawn on the McLemore resolution. That 
resolution was intended to surrender for America the doctrine of the 
freedom of the seas. At the time it was pending American newspapers 
printed cablegrams from Berlin saying that the German Government 
was depending upon the American Congress to repudiate the President, 
who was standing firmly by the freedom-of-the-seas doctrine. At that 
time the German lobby was operating in Washington. The issue was 
clearly drawn between the Kaiser and the President, and with this 
issue drawn these men voted with the Kaiser. There are many reasons 
for believing that the vote was given in the hope of winning the support 
of German partisans. In view of these well-understood facts, it re- 
quired considerable impudence on the part of some of the Members of 
the House to join in the demonstration against Mr. Herrin. 

It is significant that nearly every one of the men who took 
part in the anti-Heflin demonstration has showed on various occasions 
a disposition to prefer the Kaiser above the President. The man who 
made the motion that called HEFLIN to account has not displayed any 
great enthusiasm for America’s cause. One of the men who moved 


a leading 


neross the aisle in threatening attitude was a leader of the Kaiser’s 
forces during the fight for the McLemore resolution. He was then 


clearly catering to the German yote in Wisconsin. His companion was 
a man who had made sneering references to Americanism. The man 
who inquired, when the committee had reported, whether the commit- 
tee had considered a proposition to expel Mr. HEFLIN, was a Member 
who fathered a resolution relieving men of German birth and descent 
from the responsibilities of fighting America’s battles. Indeed, every 
Kaiser booster in the House took occasion to join in the abuse of the 
100 per cent American from Alabama. 


{From the Brooklyn Daily Eagle, New York, Oct. 7, 1917.] 

IIlerLin is always “regular” in his democracy, and the same can be 
said of his Americanism. He follows his leader, who is Woodre- Wil- 
son. He yoted to declare war, and since then he has quit bein; little 
Navy man and has voted for all the war measures. Whatever anybody 
may say about HEPLin, he can not be accused of trying to embarrass 
the administration in prosecuting the war against Germany. HEFLIN 
is out to lick Germany just as earnestly as any man in Congress, and 
much more so than a lot of them. 

They tried this week to make HEFLIN an issue instead of the $50,000 
Bernstorff slush fund. Everybody in the House knew very well it 
would haye been impossible to keep HEeFrLin to the front as the issue 
once an investigation got under way. 

[From the Buffalo Express, Sept. 29, 1917.] 

Not content with this, however, some of them have continued to rep- 
resent the German interests and oppose the United States at every 
— since war was declared, and Germany has become officially and 
n fact the Nation’s enemy. ‘They have gone still further and have 
proposed measures to serve the German interests against the cause of 
the United States, 

Certain organizations frantically opposed conscription and even went 
to the point of counseling resistance to the law after it was enacted. 
Promptly a Representative—MAson, of Illinois—introduced a bill to 
repeal the selective-draft law. 

A_ certain organization, long active in furthering German propa- 
ganda work, urged that at least citizens of the German race should be 
exempted from the draft. Promptly a Representative—Britren, of 
a a bill to exempt men of German blood from the 
draft, 


[From the Chicago Herald, Sept. 29, 1917.] 


But if the House does inadvisedly insist on starting such procedure, 
Messrs. BILLY MASON, BRITTEN, La FOLLETTE, and the others whose 
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attitude has affronted the patriotism of the 
are going to be able to use the verdict as a 
the line. 

The principal facts that stand against these gentlemen do not depend 
on the loosely wagging tongue of anybody. They are the recorded acts 
of the mer themselves. The man who keeps on insisting that tne dia 
law be repealed, the man who wants our soldiers to fight the enemy on 
American soil, the man who doesn’t want our German-American citize1 
to have to do their duty in war like other citizens, the man who } 
been fighting the war ever since the war started—these and vari 
known obstructionists are not going to be vindicated, restored to pu! 
lic confidence, improved in prestige and influence by mere failurs 
prove they took any money. 

The irritation of Members is natural, but the vast majority, whi 
has patriotically passed the great war measures, ought to beware 
in its desire to “ get’? HEFLIN and provide the body as a whole with 
superfluous vindication it give men who sorely need vindication of ot}; 
charges a further chance to try to confuse and mislead. 


Nation needn't think tl 
general acquittal all along 


y} 


[From the Baltimore Evening Sun, Sept. 28, 1917.] 
Whether * Tom” HEFLIN will be able to convince his colleagu 
Capitol Hill that a lot of them have acted very “ suspiciousl, 
highly doubtful, but at least the American people need no convinci: 


[From the Fitchburg Sentinel, Sept. 15, 1917.] 

A man is known by the company he keeps, and if Members of Cong 
preferred to take their stand with the Germans through all th 
tacks on American rights and American honor, they can not expec! 
be above suspicion. As a matter of fact, Congressman HeEFLIN 
merely the spokesman for a great many people, who bave been wi 
to comprehend the attitude of extreme opposition to the war whic! 
been manifested by a small minority in Congress, 


[From the Scranton Times, Sept. 29, 1917.] 

What HEr.in suspects is suspected by a good many zealous A 
cans, 

On general principles there are a few Congressmen and Senato A 
ought not be sitting in their places. They have been fighting th« 
ernment, decrying its efforts at defending its citizens from Gern 
and placing obstacles in the way of the national defense. They | 
done this in a manner as to increase the burdens of prosecuting th 
and protecting American lives and American interests. 


HlEFLIN’S hotheadedness, because of the attitude of the oppor 
of the Government, will be forgiven him. 
[From the Chicago Post, Oct. 2, 1917.] 


BRITTEN’S resolution to break up the new armies by permitting tli 


of German blood to stay away from France slumbers peacefully i: 
pigeonhole. 
Slumber rests, too, upon MASON’s attempt to repeal the sel 


service law. 30th these are German-helping Congressmen, 


[From the Portland (Oreg.) Telegram, Sept. 24, 1917.] 
There has been plenty of evidence of pro-German sympathy in (\ 
gress. Jit has no place there, no more than it would have in th: 
ministrative branch of the Government. To say the least, it has wea 
the patience of American patriotism; and public sentiment is ent 
ready to approve Mr, HEFLIN’s suggested housecleaning. 
[From the Charleston (S. C.) News, Sept. 29, 1917.] 
The country thinks that Congress ought to feel at least as 
concern over Senator LA FOLLETTER’s grave transgression agains 
Nation as it obviously feels over Representative HEFLIN’s minor | 
gression against the dignity of its Members. 


[From the Schenectady Union Star, Sept. 27, 1917.] 
When Mr. Hertin stated that there were 10 or 12 Membet 


Congress “ under suspicion” he only stated what has been the cu! 
public opinion for two years. Why cavil at it? ‘“ By their frui 
shall know them.” 

[From the Chicago Post, Sept. 28, 1917.] 

He may have done as BritTeNn charges and voted against our ! 
program in the peaceful days of the past, but he certainly has 
dene as BRITTEN and MASON are doing in introducing bills to cis 
the National Army in the present days of actual war. 


[From the Erie (Pa.) Dispatch, Oct. 1, 1917.] 


Many Congressmen have indeed, as Mr. HErLin indelicately remal ke 
“acted suspiciously.” That is to say, many Members of both Ik 
have acted repeatedly in the interests of Germany, 


[From the Green Bay (Wis.) Gazette, Sept. 22, 1917.] 

There was a veritable fight between straightforward Americanism 
and this German organization, maintained and financed by the Kaiser, 
at the time the McLemore and Gore resolutions were voted upon Db) 
Congress. The latter raised heaven and earth to buy, bully, or Re! 
suade Congress to adopt these resolutions warning Americans off trans 
Atlantic ships. 


[From the New York Sun, Oct. 6, 1917.] 


A little group of pacifist Representatives have chosen to insist th 
Heruin reflected upon the honor of the House and should be «is 
ciplined. Whatever he may have said in the heat of debate, however, 
reflected less upon the honor of the House than some of the Geliberate 
utterances and legislative demands of those now demanding that he . 
punished. The House and the Nation suffer less from remarks 4 

tributing “suspicious actions’ to Members than they do by the wertous 
introduction of bills prohibiting the sending of American troops abrear 
except upon the consent of the soldiers. 


‘ 
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[From the Chicago Herald, Sept. 27, 1917.] 
Congressman IIEFLIN’s charges might have had a better chance if he 
hadn't indiscreetly mixed them up with congressional poker playing. 


[From the Baltimore American, Sept. 29, 1917.] 

Any man who supported the Germar propaganda in any wise is 
unworthy to have a seat in Congress. Continuing to do so, he aims a 
knife at the back of every man who has stepped forward to fight for 

country. 
[From the York (Pa.) Gazette, Sept. 26, 1917.] 

It seems to us that instead of investigating Mr. HEFLin, who but 
voiced the sentiments of a large number of American citizens, it might 
be well to thoroughly investigate the conduct of quite a few Repre- 
sentatives who since the European war began have acted far less patri- 
otically than has Mr, Heriin. That there are a number of Senators 


and Representatives who acted suspiciously is the opinion not only of | 


Mr. HEFLIN but of many thousands of his compatriots. It is their 
conduct rather than that of Mr. Heriin which cast a reflection upon 
Congress, and did so even after war had been declared. 

We agree with Mr. HeFLIn that a number of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives did act suspiciously, so suspiciously, in’ fact, that most true 
and loyal Americans had grave doubts as to whether these men were 
more loyal to Germany than to their own Nation. 

On the other hand, Congressman HEFLIN has consistently been a 
loyal American. He has advocated and voted for all measures necessary 
to uphold our honor and to increase and perfect our ability to carry the 
war to a successful conclusion. 


[From the Chicago Tribune, Sept. 26, 1917.1] 

But their indignation may be taken with certain reservations. It is 
very well for them to accuse Mr. HEFLIN of loose talk, but some of these 
very men have hitherto given vent to the wildest kind of charges. 
They have alleged that Wall Street subsidized the press to promote 
war; they have accused Government officials with having fostered the 
break with Germany in order to save American investments in entente 
securities. 

Sut they can not establish their innocence of unpatriotic conduct. 
For this reason it is difficult to feel any sympathy for them. They have, 
ns a matter of fact, laid themselves open to suspicion, even though 
that suspicion is unjustified. 





[From the Baltimore Sun, Sept. 29, 1917.] 

Tt is not Representative Heriin, of Alabama, who will be under fire 
if there should be any investigation arising out of the newspaper inter- 
view in which he is charged with reflecting upon the loyalty and integrity 
of some of his fellow Congressmen. The men at the congressional bar and 
at the bar of public opinion would be the Members of that “ little group 
of willful men” in the House and Senate who have been for months 
persistently and consistently attempting to impede our Government in 
its preparations for war, and whose pernicious example and seditious 
suggestions have stimulated domestic discord and encouraged foreign 
plots and conspiracies. In the light of the recent revelations of the 
heavily financed campaign directed from the German Embassy in Wash- 
ington—a campaign which included in its seductive influence all sorts 
and conditions of men, which sought to enlist the highest judicial rep- 
resentatives in its propaganda, as well as the agents of outlaw labor 
organizations, like the Industrial Workers of the World—it is absurd 
for Members e€ Congress to affect surprise and indignation at the possi- 
bility that the frail of the serpent may lead in their direction also. 

Whether Mr. HEFLIN was indiscreet or not, whether he can prove 
anything or not, he bas merely said what the newspapers of the country 
have been saying for months, and what the vast majority of the Ameri 
can people helieve, to wit, that certain Members of Congress have laid 
themselves a to suspicion, 

The important thing about this incident is that it should not be per- 
mitted to assume the character of a persecution of Mr. HEFLIN. The 


Congress in our history has so fully provided for the soldiet 
land claimants or entrymen as the Congress that is about to 
adjourn. The soldier who was a settle DO ‘ ds 
with a view of making ho tead © ( p 
plication for an entry, or who had — 
lieved of the necessity of residence o1 ri 
stead during the time of his service, Mo) 
the time of his service as though he actually | 
cultivated the land. If such a soldier should die it ; 
all requirements as to residence and cultivatic ‘ | 
the widow or children or legal representativ: ‘ the 


patent. 
The soldier desert-land entryman is relieved of the necessity 


of the annual expenditure of $1 per acre in improve { i 
ing the period of his service and six months thereafter, but he 
is expected to notify the local land office that he desires to be so 


relieved. 

The soldier mineral claimant is relieved of the necessity of 
annual assessment work upon his elaim during. the period of 
his service and six months thereafter, but he is expected to file 


| in the local land office a statement as a notice of his desire to 


point now at issue is much more vital than the question of whether or | 


not he has made an unwarranted charge. It is whether the House of 
Representatives will give aid and comfort to the men whose course has 
been giving aid and comfort to the enemies of the country; whether it 
will put itself even in an apparent position of sympathy with those who 
have been strangely arrayed on the side of the forces mobilized by the 
German Embassy, who have been openly working for precisely the same 
objects for which the German secret service has been working behind 
the scenes. Mr. HEFLIN is the only man in either branch of Congress 
who has had the courage to say what the country in general has been 
thinking. Is he to be rebuked because he has had the manhood to indict 
the men who have been hindering and harassing their country, who have 
been practically aiding and abetting the insidious efforts of German 
spies and conspirators to embarrass the administration and create a 
reactionary antiwar sentiment? 

Such a verdict against Americanism and in favor of the lukewarm 
and the disaffected would add fresh fuel to the flames of sedition which 
we have been trying to stamp out in various parts of the United States. 

If anybody is to be censured it is surely not Mr. Heriin, 


Protection of Soldier Land Claimants—What Congress Has 
Done to Protect Our Fighting Men in Their Rights as 
Land Claimants. 


UXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. W. MONDELL, 


OF WYOMING, 
In tHe House or Represenratives, 
Saturday, October 6, 1917. 
_Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, our soldiers, sailors, and ma- 
Fines who are land claimants or entrymen can go to the war 


with the assurance that Congress has protected them in their 
rights and claims and granted them valuable privileges. No 


| 


hoid his mining claim under the act in question. 

To further protect settlers, applicants, or entrymen under the 
various land laws, who may for any reason desire to make affi- 
davits pertaining to their claims, it is provided that any aflidavit 
required by law or practice of the Land Office may be made by 
the soldier before his commanding officer, wherever he may be. 
This provision is highly important, because entrymen may desire 
to prosecute or defend cases arising prior to the beginning of 
their service. Settlers who were occupying lands or filed con- 
tests with a view of entry, but had not entered at the time of 
their enlistment, would naturally desire to make entry in order 
to secure the benefit of constructive residence. These various 
provisions are believed to be adequate to quite fully protect all 
classes of soldier settlers, applicants, or entrymen; but if there 
should be found any classes not fully provided for, they will 


undoubtedly be provided for early in the session which meets in 
December. 

There came to the House late Friday afternoon from the 
Senate a bill, which had just passed that body, entitled “A bill 
protecting persons in the military or naval service from the for- 
feiture provisions of the land laws.” A request for its imme- 


diate enactment without reference to the committee was waivel 
pending an investigation as to whether or not it seriously cor 

flicted with legislation already enacted. A careful examination 
of the bill by members of the Public Lands Committee of the 
House developed the fact that the bill as drawn, clearly through 
inadvertence, only protected entries initiated “ during the present 
war.” Of course, if such a bill had passed, it would have imine- 
diately raised a doubt as to whether it did not limit the proiee- 
tion and privileges which had already been granted to mining, 
homestead, and desert entrymen by limiting the stay of the run- 
ning of the law to entries made since the first part of April. The 
bill also contained a provision requiring each claimant, appli- 
cant, or entryman who desired to secure its benefits to file in 


the local land office a statement of his muster into service, a 
description of his claim, and so forth. The probability is, had 
this provision been adopted, all of the homestead entrymen re 


’ 


lieved from the necessity of residence and granted the benefit of 
credit for constructive residence under the act of July 28, 1917, 
would have been compelled to furnish the notice thus provided 
for, which it would be manifestly difficult for them to do in! r 
instances. 

Other portions of the bill were believed to be unnecessary or 
contained provisions which had already been enacted into law; 
as, for instance, the provision for the making of affidavits before 
commanding officers. It was believed, however, that the first 
paragraph of the bill would afford relief in a limited class of 
cases that may not be fully provided for under the laws above 


referred to, and it was therefore considered wise to attempt to 
secure the passage of this paragraph so amended as to make the 


relief apply to entries made before as well as since the beginning 
of the war. Objection was made, however, to the calling up of 
the bill by unanimous consent, and it therefore went over. The 
probability is, however, that the classes of cases not fully pro- 
vided for by. the statutes I have referred to are very few. Ev 
land claim initiated prior to the beginning of a man’s service Is 
either relieved from the necessity of labor, improvement, or resi 
dence or protected by the provision under which the settler, 
claimant, or entryman may make any necessary affidavit before 
his commanding officer. It would seem, therefore, that Congress 
had very excellently provided for its soldier settlers and land 
claimants. 
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True Patriotism Demands Service. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. BAER, 
OF NORTH DAKOTA, 


In tHe House or Representatives, 
Thursday, October 4, 1917. 


Mr. BAER. Mr. Speaker, this morning as I walked up Penn- 
sylvania Avenue my attention was attracted by a beautiful 
poster. It was an inspiring picture of Uncle Sam, with a stern 
expression on his face, his clenched fist raised, fired with a de- 
termination to win. He was backed up by hundreds of thou- 
sands of soldiers, and in the distance was seen the Statue of Lib- 
erty. This poster is an advertisement for the sale of the second 
issue of liberty bonds. Underneath the picture are the words of 
Secretary McAdoo: 

Shall we be more tender with our dollars than with the lives of our 
sons ¢ 

This is the principal issue that I advocated in my campaign 
and also since my election to Congress. I have said that if we 
conscript men we should conscript dollars. It is perhaps for 
this reason that the big business interests, through a certain 
few controlled newspapers, have attempted to brand me as dis- 
loyal. Big business has always tried to blacken the character of 
any man who stands for the rights of the people, and at this 
time, when our country is at war, he naturally resorts to the 
cries of “‘ disloyalty ” and “ lack of patriotism.” 

A great deal of misrepresentation has been used in regard to 
my campaign by reactionary forces, and by big business through 
their subsidized newspapers in the Northwest. These misstate- 
inents have been quoted by the Eastern press until some people 
believe that I conducted an antiwar campaign, and that the 
members of the Nonpartisan League are disloyal. 

This impression that I have opposed the war is the result of 
the maliciously untruthful campaign waged by my opponents. 
It is due to the fact that the candidates who opposed me made 
it a false issue. They misquoted and garbled my speeches and 
then disagreed with the distorted statements wrongfully at- 
tributed to me. 

I want to quote from the stenographic report of my speech 
made at Devils Lake, N. Dak., on June 5, 1917. Reports made 
of later speeches during my campaign contained the same state- 
ments aid coutext up to July 10, which was election day. The 
following quotations contain all the remarks which I made dur- 
ing my campaign in regard to the war. As distinguished a man 
as Col. Roosevelt has made the statement that I said, “Ameri- 
canism is not an issue.” I want to say once and for all that 
I never expressed this sentiment or anything similar to it. 
Perhaps the following words, taken from my campaign speeches, 
gave rise to this free interpretation. Throughout my campaign 
' laid great stress on economic conditions, marketing condi- 
tions, and the useless middle man. 

What I did say regarding Americanism: 

Answering the charge that I am not an American, I want to say that 
my folks bought their land in this country in 1742. My ancestors 
fought in every war the United States has waged up to the Civil War. 
My father was wounded twice in the Civil War, and I lost a brother 


in the Spanish-American war. Consequently I do not believe that it is 
necessary for me to prove that I am an American. 


I further said in my speeches in regard to war: 
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True patriotism demands service. We may not say to our 
young men, ‘Go! Lay down your lives on the altar of liberty 
and democracy!” and to our financiers and great corporations 
and industries, “ Keep your gold; pile up your profits; turn th, 
lifeblood of our young men into ill-gotten wealth for your own 
aggrandizement!” 

The expenses of the war for the first year alone—authorize 
and projected—amount to $20,000,000,000, and are increasin 
at a terrific rate. If the war continued only two years tly 
interest on the sum expended on war appropriations will amoun 
to nearly twice the total annual expenditures of the Governmen 
in times of peace. Unless new and extraordinary means for pro 
viding current revenue are contrived and applied, means whic! 
will go far beyond the inadequate war-taxation measure, 
planned by the present Congress, the crushing burden of de! 
will endanger the very foundations of our Government, t), 
credit and honor of the American people will be emperiled 
Our toiling masses will be condemned to years—even genera 
tions—of heartbreaking struggle to meet the obligations jim 
posed and held by a creditor class. Thus the seeds of disco: 
tent will be sown; and what a man—or a nation—soweth, thin 
shall he also reap. 

I therefore urge as a means of raising the necessary war 1 
nue that excess war profits and excess wealth be conscripted, s 
far as it is possible to conscript it without unduly hamperin: 
the industrial operations which are necessary to the support : 
our civilian population and the maintenance of our Army i: 
Navy at the point of highest efficiency. 

We know that our Government has met determined an 
strenuous opposition to any plan that has for its object ili 
equalizing of the burden of war by price fixing or conscriptioi 
of wealth or excess profits. I have never been one of the long 
haired, soap-box, street-corner orators, who rants and ray: 
against wealthy men as a class and attempts to engender 
sentiment of class hatred among the poor as opposed to tli 
wealthy. On the contrary, I have an abiding respect for the 
man whose good judgment, clear vision, and industry h: 
enabled him to amass a comfortable competence to support him 
self and his family. 

Nevertheless, we can not dispute the fact that wealth fig! 
against all taxation and is able to employ the most efficient ny 
and means to conduct the fight. 

It is folly to say that the big business of the country wil! 
suffer. The person who really suffers is the small business 
man who lives on practically a fixed income. The United States 
wants money and wants it now. Instead of taxing the wido 
and orphans on their small inheritances, instead of placing 
chief burden of taxation upon the laboring man and the farmer 
let us dip into the moneys at the fountainhead, into which | 
wealth of the country pours annually, as the needs of the « 
try may require. 

It is estimated that two-thirds of the wealth of the U! 
States is owned by only 2 per cent of the people. Consequen' 
98 per cent of the people own only one-third. By fair and lozi 
reasoning it would seem that the 2 per cent should pay 66 |. 
cent of the money cost of the war, and, proportionately, the > 


| per cent would pay only 33 per cent of the cost. 


I can not finish this address without mentioning the most critical | 


problem that the Government has to face; that is, the war. But the 
. war is a fact. War is not an issue. If my father were going to get 
into a Jawsuit and the opposition had an attorney like Divet, I would 
use every honorable means to keep him out of the suit; but if he were 
dragged into it, I would then help him in every way I could to win it. 
So it is with the war. We are in it, and we must stand back of the 
Nation and back of the President. 

Mr. Speaker, I count as my choicest inheritance the spirit of 
patriotism and loyalty which has been bequeathed to me through 
a long line of ancestors in America. The fact that I am loyal 
and patriotic accounts for my unalterable opposition to the ac- 
cumulation by individuals or corporations of enormous war 
profits. 

No people are more loyal than the people of North Dakota. 
We are determined that the unselfish patriots who offer their 
lives in the trenches of Europe shall not return with maimed 
and broken bodies to pay the money cost of this war. We in- 
dorse the “ pay-as-you-go” plan, as far as it is possible. We 
believe in the highest degree of patriotism, but we do not believe 
in a patriotism spelled with a “ P-A-Y.” It shall be my earnest 


endeavor during my term in Congress to see that this “ pay” 
is taken out of patriotism. 


ivf 


We are advised by the gentleman from North Carolina 
KITCHIN] that if the English method of taxing profits w 
applied in the United States it would be the means of raisi! 
an additional sum of nearly $3,000,000,000. True, England ¢ 
not adopt this method until a considerable time after the « 
try was involved in war, but that fact is no argument agai! 
its immediate adoption by the United States, because the cor 
porations in this country now reaping billions of dollars in \ 
profits have enjoyed these profits ever since the war began 
Europe. 

Those who would profit by the misery and suffering of | 
manity are traitors and not patriots. President Wilson 
exemplified the temper of the American people in his Flag LD: 
speech when he said: 

Once more we shall make good with our lives and fortunes the g! 
faith to which we were born, 

Congress has already pledged the lives of the men of 
Nation, but still refuses to conscript the private fortunes pleds: 
by our Chief Executive, or an adequate part of the war proll 
of our corporations. It is my earnest purpose to support tle 
President in the fulfillment of his pledge of American fortunes 
to defray the cost of war. To conscript men and at the same 
time allow monopolistic corporations to fatten upon the world’s 
misery is undemocratic and repugnant to American ideals ot 
liberty and justice. It is a monstrous injustice to ask the sur- 
vivors of bloody battle fields to come home and pay the money 
cost of war, 
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| and delegates of farn 


Many Congressmen voted with great reluctance for the Dill 
which will allow these corporations to retain an average of 69 


per cent of their excess and abnormal profits that they have made | 


during time of war over and above a legitimate profit. 


Let me cite to you some of the profits made by leading indus- | 
. e | 


trial corporations for the past five years, The July number of 
the Review of Reviews vouches for the correctness of the fol- 
lowing: 

Net income of leading industrial corporations for five years. 


1915 1915 1914 | 1913 1912 


29 stce], munition, 
aud machinery 


concerns........| £596, 235, 644 $219, 074, 280 $69, 365, 568:'$155, S60, 222 $121, 665, 049 | 
l reporting only 4 
years... = 22, 417, 927 7,902, 793! 2,764, 020 YS 8 | es 
lreporting only 3 | { 
Wen<<sss0e 3, 165, 020 1, O78, 352 25, 068). 
4reporting only 2 | | 
years..... sited 50, 823,775; 10,053, 874)... Pecwap uswuwelosede 
8 reporting only 1 | 
year... ae 7, 103, 144 jadaaee tah Bae alow 
15 copper, zinc, | 
ete mining | 
concerns....... |} 225, 446,026) €6, 765,062, 31,041,951) 59,890,500 65, 652, 362 
I reporting only 4 | 


years.... ; 
lreporting only 3 
years.. : 


&, $73, 445 9, 125,947; 1,417, 128 942,988'.... 


4,674, 467 3,489,965! 1,547, 276! 


‘, 40 
, 








l reporting only 2 | 
years... Sin 27,661,713} 6,587,052). 
& petroleum con - 
cerns. word 46,175,027} 23, 255, 102; 21,977,798} 24,247,091) 16,307,684 | 
8 reporting only 4 | } 
WOON os. 25k |} 75,053,369) 37, 141,942 15,267,584] 34,634,913)... 
2 reporting only 3 | } | 
VOArs.........06 9,517,851} 2, 080, 407 SOR OM 6 dds hed. looke.n 
‘gutomobile and | | 
tire companies.| 68,538,618) 50,798,668, 23,542,390} 19,104, 235) 16, 700,99) 
lreportinz only 4 | | 
WE. dacs cneaeel 2,020,550; 1,609,980 1,118,380 559, 544 | 
l reporting only 3 | | | 
soe. 5 5,426,636} 2,303,314) 1,505, 467)... 
( chemical and fer- 
tilizer concerns. 32,620,539) 16,967,313, 10,514, 112 9, 244,874) 11,391,571 
l reporting only 3 | 
aS 6, 760, 669} 4,859, 000' 1,680, 000)..... ; 
13 sugar, leather, | 
wool, rubber, 
and meat com- | 
panies..........] 116,695,484) 68,515,673) 47,811,898) 35,838,505) 44, 072,894 | 
1 reporting only 4 | 
tis: ace 8 aac 1, 467, 757 «40, 322 495, 890 710, 464 | 
ushipping con- 
WI bee esncs 20, 177, 818 &, 939, 934| 3, 208, 259 6, S58, 364 , 869, 143 
lreporting only 2 | | | 
years... = 645 €, 479, 149) 5, 165, 705). | 
+ paper manufac- | | 
turers... chi 7, 645, 105 1,092,559, 1, 029, 399 764, 615 1,542,935 | 
5 miscellaneous. ... 26, 058,900; 16,804,782; 9, 516, 495 7, 613, 628 7,493, 480 | 
104 Total.... ik 366, 040, 933) 593, 852, 626244, 367, 576) 358, 438, 935) 290, 696, 117 


Deficit. 

Note the great increase in profits for 1916 as compared with 
1912. I can see no reason why every cent of these excess profits 
should not be taken. We are now loaning money to the allies 
with which they buy our munitions and foodstuffs. Through 
these loans and purchases our people are indirectly financing 
the excess profits. If the people have to finance the exces: 
profits indirectly and pay the taxes directly, they are shoulder- 
ing a double financial burden. 

The present war is the most gigantie in all history, as it is the 
most momentous. In order to bring it to a victorious close, its 
burdens must be equalized in a manner that will cause all of 
our citizens to realize that we are to share alike in the adversi 
ties of war and the joys of peace—when peace comes. Only by 
such equal distribution of responsibilities and advantages can 
the Goliath of concentrated autocracy be slain by the David of 
universal democracy. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


The following resolutions were adopted at the Convention of 
Producers and Consumers, held at St. Paul, Minn., September 
19, 20, and 21, 1917, under the auspices of the National Non- 
partisan League: 

We, your committee on resolutions, report as follows, and move the 
adoption of the report by the conference: 

We are involved in the most gigantic war of all history—a war for 
democracy and liberty and against autocracy and slavery. 

We join the allies in this struggle and to the end that justic« 
equality, and democracy, political and industrial, shall be the 
of all mankind. We pledge our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred 
honor to our country and our flag in this our war. 

Inspired by patriotic and loyal devotion to the principles of demox 


liberty, 


heritage | 


racy, true to the ideals of our fathers, of upholding and defending | 


human rights and human liberties, and single in our purpose to make 


the world safe for democracy, political and industrial, we, the members | $2.50 per bale on cotton, Through 





reani t I pl t £16 State I 
members and delegates of 14 or organizations rey ng 11 Stat 
do here by reaffirm our unalterable loyalty and alle ince t , our felloy 
citizens and our Government in this w i strug i in tl ‘ t 
need, ; 

Whereas there exists the fund : , a 
expenses can be paid and liquidated wt +] 
fund being the huge surplus created by war yp , ey 
tionate prices from the sweat and suflering of t \ peo} 
and coined from the blood 1 the ag { 

Europe who are nobly tossi ; ir 
order to preserve human liberties: Now ‘ 
Resolved, That this Nation take the ] ts of war and 

of production as it comes to the surface in the fort t 

dends and incomes to pay the expenses of war d 
Resolved, That we call upon Congress and the 1 l 

tion to cause the dollars cf America to be enrolled fo j ‘ ! 


youth of this Nation has been compelled and ha ud I 

the call to enroll itself to fight and to die for hu \ 

when thus enrolled the dollars of America be likewi 

so much thereof as shall be necessary shall be taken tf t ( 
war in order that our Government may live and in order t 
may die and in order that this may remain in truth and in fact 
contented, and prosperous land and a Government in ve! 





reality of the people, by the people, and for the peopl 
further 

Resolved, That as a means of raising war revenue we eal t 
the conscription of such wealth as it may found possibl i 
without hampering the operations of industry necessary to the sup} 
of the civilian population as well as the maintenance of Ar 


Navy to the highest efficiency, and as regular war-revenue souret 


urge the levy of a 2 per cent tax upon the value of all unused or in 


adequately used land, whether in city or rural districts, and incon 


taxes levied upon all incomes in excess of $2,000, so that the total nef 


income of any individual shail not exceed $100,000 per annul 

Whereas in response to an earnest appeal for peace by Pope Ben 
dict XV, our Government has made a prompt and courteous rept) 
which makes clear the purposes of the American people in the wat 
Now, therefore be it 


Resolved, That we emphatically indorse as being worthy the ppor 
of every good and loyal citizen of our country the reply of our Gover 
ment to the Pope’s peace appeal, and we commend a1 \ f 
Government's efforts to inform the German people that our war is 1 
a war for their injury but for the establishment of that libert withe 
which all liberty and democracy is unsafe, and we pledge i p 
and approval to all further efforts to unite our Government and i 
allies behind this clear statement of our purposes in order that tl 
war may not continue one day lenger than necessary to attain tl 
noble objects of the American people. 


Farmers’ Union and Comparative Prices. 





HON. THOMAS P. GORE, 
Ol OKLAHOMA, 


In THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Naturday, October 6, 1914 
Mr. GORE, 
I insert in the Recorp the following letter 


FARMERS’ EDUCATION AND COOPERATIVE A 
Weathe rd, Okla 


Senator T. P. Gore, 
Washington, D. ¢ 





Dear SENATOR: The Farmet Union } t 
» maligned, demeaned, and matliciot | 
State meeting we asked the Government 
at less than we were then ttis | ‘ 
masis, d red for 50-cent tt i 
chairman of the Committee on A 
I) Oklahoman of this Stat 
has called us proliteer lt 
Pheit irril ed 
estheti have been eal t } 
ore than a hundred lett vy a 
read it u n the Oklahor i tl) ! 
ind w t ( ( the ‘ | 
heat 0 ae nd ens 
of Ne t GORE on the the | 
The I I Educational 1 Coop tive 1 
I ( tion tor t t 
tic nd cooperation, Through organiz on 
y posted on the record ublie offi : { 
elieve you as black as the purchased pre paint oO 
know every vote you ha cast in 1¢ eal n t 
the interest of the laboring man and the producer 
Through organization we learn t pel 
gain recognition that as individuals we ould 
organization we were given a pla on 
Our national president was a membet | 
tions were iven a pla on t! iit i 
Farmers’ Union of this State wa wed 
on pricing of “ mixed wheat,’ and a } 


ome extent the threatened gouging of the Oklal 


servative to say that the efforts of ti ] ey 
made the farmers of Oklahoma alone t 5 000 
An amendment offered to the war ne en bill pr , 


Mr. President, under unanimous « ‘ ar 
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the Farmers’ Union sent to Washington and the thousan@s of petitions 
and telegrams sent in by union conventions this provision was killed, and 
I might add that every cotton State recognized you as their spokesman 
in the Senate, and many have gratefully so expressed themselves. 

I wish every intelligent farmer would get into the union that our 
organization may have the strength necessary to protect the farmer 
when this war is over and the time for readjustment comes. Organi- 
zation is preparedness for that day. 

I agree with what you state in ge recent Ivtter, that all necessary 
sacrifices “ will be borne with patience if apportioned with justice.” 

The farmers claim no special privileges or exemptions. They only 
ask that they shall not be subjected to unequal sacrifices and therefore 
to unjust sacrifices. They are willing to bear their share of the 
burdens of peace and war, but they think these burdens ought to be 
equalized among the various classes of the people, and that those who 
are least able to bear them should not be subjected to the heaviest 
burdens and impositions. Let me quote you from memory a few prices 
on farm implements and machinery and you will be confirmed in your 
statement that if the farmer is to be compelled to sell in a controlled 
mares he should be allowed to buy in a controlled market, or if he is 

»liged to bey at war prices he should be allowed to sell at war prices, 
éither one or the other. All we ask is justice and equality. A few 
years ago wagons could be bought for $65. Now they are $125. Wheat 
Grills bought then for $50 are now $150. Binders were $125, now $200; 

lanters $8, now $16; binding twine 11 cents, now 20 cents; overalls 
1.25, now $2.25; gang plows $55, now $110; plows $12, now $20, etc. 
hese great increases in the prices of implements and machinery which 
the farmers must buy justify an increase in the price which he receives 
for his products. ‘They refnforce the farmer’s contention that if the 
price of wheat and other farm products are reduced by the Govern- 
ment, then the price of implements and other articles which he must 
purchase must be correspondingly reduced. In this way only can 
equality of burden and sacrifice be maintained, and it would also avoid 
any ground for believing that any discrimination was being practiced 
gainst the agricultural classes. 

Thanking you again for your labors in behalf of the farmers of 
Oklahoma and of the country generally, I remain, 

Truly, your friend, 


JOHN A. SIMPSON, 


WASHINGTON, October 1, 1917. 


Mr. JouHn A. SIMPSON, 
Weatherford, Okla. 

My Dear Sir AnD Frienp: I beg to acknowledge receipt of your es- 
teemed favor of recent date, which has been read with interest. I read 
with particular interest your discussion of the principles and purposes 
of the Farmers’ Union and the comparative —— now prevailing in 
respect to farm implements and machinery. I have been under a strong 
conviction that the cost of living and the cost of machinery on the 
part of the farmer had greatly advanced. Your statistics confirm this 
conviction. I am also strongly of the conviction that the best interest 

ot only of the farmer but the best interest of the country at large will 
ye protected and promoted by a policy of equal and exact justice as 
between the farmers and all other classes of our citizenship. I know 
the patriotism of the farmer well enough to know that he is willing 
to bear his full share of the burdens inseparable from this war. But 
mo one can answer his argument that these burdens should not be 
imposed upon him disproportionate to the burdens of others. The war 
itself is largely a battle of bread and the farmer must hold this line 
against all comers. He is entitled to the encouragement and support 
of the Government and all others who are really devoted to the general 
welfare and to an early consummation of an acceptable and permanent 
peace, 

It is the law of war that you must oppose force with force. It is a 
law equally well recognized in the business world that you must meet 
organization with organization. Farming is a business. The farmer 
s a business man. He can suceeed only upon business principles, 
: other class of business men is organized. The merchants, manu- 
facturers, bankers, and all other classes maintain an organization to 
investigate, study, and promote the best ways and means of promoting 
their mutual interest and their individual and collective success. It 
is necessary that the farmers should also organize, not for offensive 

urposes but for defensive purposes, to protect and promote in all 
egitimate ways their legitimate interests. I hope that you may 
succeed in inducing the farmers of Oklahoma to enter into such an 
organization for such purposes even on a more extended scale than at 
present. I have no doubt that the prosperity of the State collectively 
and the prosperity of the farmers both collectively and individually 
Will be greatly stimulated and enhanced by such a well-founded and 
well-directed organization. 

Please pardon the length of this letter, and believe me with best 


wishes, 
Truly, your friend, T. P. Gorn, 





Revenue Bill. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 
HON. EDWARD E. BROWNE, 
OF WISCONSIN, 
In roe House or Representatives, 


Saturday, October 6, 1917. 


Mr. BROWNE. Mr. Speaker, the present session of Congress 


has passed more important legislation than any other Congress 
or any other legislative body in the history of the world. The 
total amount of money appropriated is $21,390,730,940.46, or 
This large expenditure 


ever 21 thousand millions of dollars. 
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of money can not be comprehended except by comparison. The 
total value of farm property in the United States, including 
land, farm buildings, and personal property, according to the 
last United States census, was less than twice this amount. The 
appropriation amounts to over six times the total value of all 
the property, real and personal, within the State of Wisconsin. 
This enormous sum of money and the larger amounts of money 
that will have to be appropriated by succeeding Congresses to 
meet the expenses of the war must be raised by taxation, 
TAXATION, 


The question of framing an equitable and fair taxation bill 
is therefore a very important matter and one on which the 
future prosperity and happiness of the people depends. A war 
of the magnitude we are engaged in demands universal sacrifice, 
The entire resources and wealth of the country and, much 
greater than that, the lives of the hundred million people of the 
United States have been pledged to the President to bring the 
war to a successful termination. It is impossible to enact a per- 
fect tax law. We never have had one yet, and never will be 
able to enact a perfect and equitable tax law, 


JUSTICE IN TAXATION, 

Justice in taxation does not mean equality in the amount of 
money paid, It means equality coupled with an equal ability to 
pay. In times of war there should be equality of sacrifice. It 
may be a greater sacrifice for a man of small means to be taxe! 
a few dollars, so that he has to forego all luxuries and miny 
necessities, than for a man of wealth to be taxed 95 per cent of 
his total income. We must not overlook the fact that quite 
large part of almost every tax is shifted so that the ultim: 
consumer in his actual necessities of life pays a large indi: 
tax. 

THE WAR-REVENUE BILL, 


The war-revenue bill is supposed to raise $2,534,870,000. 
next revenue bill will undoubtedly be larger. The question { 
I believe will overshadow every other issue in succeeding Co 
gresses during the war end after its termination will be ti 
question of taxation, whether Congress will pass a revenue 
law which will allow a shifting of the large proportion of th 
tax to the ultimate consumer or will raise the bulk of the tax 
from excess profits and income taxes. Also, whether we s! 
issue bonds, mortgage the future to pay the greater part of the 
expenses of the war. Already the large moneyed interests of 
the country that have made excessive profits from the war lh: 
begun a campaign, and every Congressman, Democrat or Repu! 
lican, who raises his voice in favor of making the wealth of 
country and those who are making excessive profits from 
war pay a large proportion of the costs of the war can 
assured of opposition at the next election. 


REVENUE BILL, 


The present revenue bill met with strong opposition from 
wealth of the country, which delayed its passage many mont! 
yet the highest amount of taxation of excess profits was, ‘ 
on amount in excess of 33 per cent of capital at 60 per cen! 
while in England they assessed all war profits at 80 per cent. 
If we had levied a tax for the same amount as England we 
would have raised $3,200,000,000 on this tax alone. Senator 
Jounson, of California, introduced such an amendment to the 
revenue bill in the Senate, and made the statement that I have 
quoted regarding the amount of money such a tax would raise. 
This amendment was voted down. Take, for example, the Du 
Pont Powder Co.. In 1918 its net earnings were $4,582,075. In 
1916 its net earnings were $82,107,698. Taking $6,000,000 as an 
average prewar profit and deducting same from the amount 
made per year Be the war, and you have over $76,000,000 
net war profits. If this amount had been taxed 80 per cent, it 
would have given the Government over $60,000,000 in taxes, 
and still the Du Ponts would have had a balance of over 
$22,000,000 profits, as against $4,500,000 before the war. 
Twenty-two million dollars a year profits would certainly keep 
the wolf from scratching very hard at the Du Pont door. 

I could name many other corporations that are making ex- 
cessive profits out of the war, and I place in the Recorp at tli ’ 
close of my remarks a table, which is accurate, of the earnings 
of many corporations, that should be taxed much higher than 
they are. The United States Steel Co. is making over $1,000,000 
per day net profits over and above depreciation and all over- 
head charges. I herewith insert a letter written to me from 
a company of ny own State, which manufactures sanitary barn 
equipment, showing how the Steel Co. has increased prices, and 
how it affects our dairy farmers: 
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Fort ATKINSON, WIs., Jul 1917. $990,000. The one ni } 
Ilon. E. E. Brown: anc aovifi : 
llor a : means Hho sacrilk 
louse of Repi fat Washington, D. Cc. j \W] Q . : > . 
Deak SIR: plone Se e ers ~_ che Senate 
« . + * ° * ° no man Ih these times sho L le ) \ , come of 
fo give you some idea « the tremendous increases in the ost of | OVCr $100,000 per year | Yas ¢ | $3; an ill <1 l 
our raw materials we might iy that tubing, for which we paid $3.80 | cheerfully take 49 positi ‘ » able Cr. I 1 
» 1913, now would cost us $12.94: sheets, at $2.85 in 1913, now ind would 1 ; 
: ’ “end A . , + Oe . é. . : alt Woulkt e Wil ling LO 
$11; malleable, $3.80 then, now $12; bolts, 208 cents then, now bi va P a 
60 cents, ill, as a war measure, much mol ‘ ‘ 
The Steel and Metal Digest for June, 1917, gives the following fig- } Maximum income allowed a naivid 1 SLOOLOUO 
ures on “composite pig iron prices: | : 
eo - wii ca ( vi 
July 3. 193%... = ‘ scents acca ™ $53. 56 
June 30, 1017..... an ‘ ai ‘ Ta 2a ee be re We have passed a law cons riptis t] boy } 
June 1, 1917---..--..-.~-.- ------------ .----------. 44.56] We go into the homes of all alike. The humbl ot 
june 1, 1916_ Se a ae : a us 18. 55 > sg aa ; es eae ; a ee 
June 1, 1915_—---- hele SMe Bil = te ta ee Not ca 13. 05 the land, if the iron fate of chance deerees 1 
June 1, 1914..--. 3 a slanted taliteetecciecaaa ao . 13.61) three or the stalwart sons shall be offered to tl - Cou 
1ne 912 97 ; : : ; 
June 1, 1913 ---=- --------- ane arimesennnepenemcas 14.97 | not exempt. Many parents would rather give over home, 
1 a ee m gives “ composite steel” prices: _ __ | all their worldly effects than have their boy go, yet they | 
June 29, 16 : an a inci ae ae tas , $5.70 . : : ee es = r} 7 
June - 1917... om SM a i 53 to the voice of duty and the i country, When we co | 
Inne 1. 1916 if ma Ren Nee ae Oe » 83 | boys we go to the people that have strong, healthy, intellige i 
June 1, 1915 : ‘ ‘ sal icin each imam uaa 1.53 boys, When we conscript wealth we must go where 
sume 2. 3Os6. accu sipiatahinciveds tice ainsi = 1,47 yd] Wes » wv li and +atn) j asl + } 
June 1, 1913 2 ae _ aii eos 1.77 find wealth, to the vealthy and we certainly should not be 


; a ce : z aii pg ‘ tender about conscripting wenltl ve re oO Se rit 
In connection wit? these figures, showing the increase in the cost Koe it conscripting wealth than we are of con 


of raw materials, please consider also the published earnings of the | boys, the flesh and blood of the land, 
United States Steel Corporation: 
First quarter, 1917__- . $113, 121, 018 








(or $452,484,032 for the year.) Approximately 377,000 people of this country paid a national 
ts year pote inulin dneek ainsi sin iia eiian eb eatin een a . : ote incomie tax in 1915. Thev represent not to exceed one 1 u 
The year 1915 need Be alae i cle Be dengan ; 012 |. ae Sian nl Be ea era ae eae On 
The year 1914 Ao RADE CIA ERE PG eR RP es 71, 663, 615 and a half of people ou 0 our entire populatiot Of LOO COO 000 
The year 1913__ ean Sica eet ee Reet ~____. 137,181, 345 | people. Ninety-eight and one-half million people paid le 
,, pg: |) eee ~------.----.. 108,174,673 | tional income tax because they did not have income that 
We quote the United States Steel Corporation figures because they | reached $3,000 per year. Vrof. King, of the University of W 
are the only ones available, Figures of other companies probably show | egnsin. a reliable statistician. is ; horitvy for the staten 
still larger percentage of profit. ie ; Sa ee ea ore 
When we read of the enormous profits made by the Steel Corporation | Hat - per cent of the people of the United States own ¢ 
and other similar concerns, we can not help but think of the hundreds | cent of this country’s total wealth. 
and. perhaps thousands of dairy farmers who have not bought, and who | 
will not buy, dairy-barn equipment because of the high price; of our own | SOCIAL UNRE 
loss of profit thereby, and the loss to the country because these farmers i ae i lg ; : cand ov 
can not have the advantage of the mechanical means to increase their Po-day there is social unrest in this country Phet ) 
milk yield, save labor, and save feed. use of shutting our eyes to tl situation, but w shoul t 
These enormeus profits seem to us far from right, especially at thi t] s for 1j ‘ ] } 
I it ght, ally é he causes L believe that this country has mor ( 
time, placing as they do such heavy additional burdens on the public a : rt c cor J mad ee ; ng _— eee 
for the sake of creating undue profits for the few. | from the unrest and dissatisfaction caused by social 
We are writing the above letter thinking that perhaps it may con- | nomic conditions at home than it does from foreign fe 
tain information of suggestions that may be of interest to you at this | k 
time ” . 
F ] ‘ | nee eommittee oi | l to 
Yours, truly, JAMES MANUFACTURING Co., 
By E. W. Srons. ‘ i { ( 
If we levied the same tax, to wit, SO per cent, on excess | 
. . ° . T..8 he mnres i re ie nread dir ai ! ‘ \\ 
profits that England does, we would receive from the United Gye Be geet foe a ale 
: ‘ v6 are at 1] oment c ‘ : ' 
States Steel Co. over $3800,000,000 per year and then leave them | extensive and manifold strik ‘tit villa the req 
nearly $100,000,000 profits per year, a sum very much larger | of the situation. It is 1 sary to to t f 
than they ever made, and they have always made exorbitant | /2¢56.0% the produ at 1h a eee 
e . hment of the conalit \ 
pronts, hould be dealt with 
MOST OF INE PEOPLE ARE MAKING GREAT SACRIFICES ON ACCOUNT OF | pr aes Gat aan ieee Ft te 
: nm ) es: (2 prouteertl a )} in } 
THE WAR. fice; (5) uncertainty as to tl itu int of conticde 
The masses of the people are called upon, and will be more nt and resentment at undue interfere! 
and more, to make great Sacrifices during the continuation of It will be noted that one of the reason sThes 
the war. That sacrifice should be equitably apportioned. The | unrest was that the Government did hot cheek p 
rank and file of the American people who must do the fighting | President Wilson announced the doctril 
and produce the vast quantities of supplies, which at this time | profits and patriotism can not go together in this wi 
are as necessary as armies, are not making anything out of the | upon Congress to see that this principle } 
war, They are growing poorer every day on account of the run- | revenue bills. 
away prices of the necessities that the average family has to buy. WAR-REVENUI lL. 
| rir : 299 . 
COMMISSIONER OF LABOR’S REPORT. rhe present revenue bil ae, | RENEE EEA 7 
nites tees - de aides 7 many features of it that I did not like and voted to « 
_ The United States Commissioner of Labor made a survey of the | | qo not favor trying to raise money through the Post O 
city of Washington, filing his report October, 1917, showing that partment by increasing postage I am not in fa 
: . . e1e * ° ° e ° > Z a alu Lit a itl < i t | als ° all Ho i ( oO 
one-third of the families living in the city of Washington faced a | money by taxing freight or pareel-post packa lye 
deficit for the fiscal year. Washington is more prosperous than | 4 tax is alwat hifted upon the consumer. 1 ted he 
. "OC sige itr 4 . . . ; ; : —— ill caspaiders. leeds Ps . ; a nee pin 
the average American city. The average person in this country Keating amendment and other amendments which so 
car not give up much more money than he is giving at the place a higher tax ol essive profits, especially - profit 
ais * : 7 , PLS « <— ns F = ’ ree : i ; 
present time. He is already down to the bone. We can not} 7 go not believe that the principle of conseription of men ¢: 
ao to the burdens of the already poor without crushing | pe defended unless it is accompanied by the conscription of 
01 nies Viena 5 eos ca ; ' ; 
: eee lives. comes, If it is right for the Government to ask some } } ) 
lhe cost of living in the United States has gone up nearly 100 | fieht and give their lives for their country, it is certai right 


per cent and wages have not gone up over 28 per cent. The | to ask other men to give a large share of their incomes to t! 
food committee appointed by the District of Columbia says: Nation’s cause. I herewith attach a carefully prepared 


Interesting figures were obtained from the proprietors of some of the | Showing the enormous profits that certain corporations are 
pre stores, whose business is with the poorer people. They show | ing and how their profits have been augmented since the il 
clearly that the poor have been compelled to resort to the strictest | mp > , y ‘oti ! li! } 

; ' CEICUC re ar al ther corporath at cour e added 
economy in order to provide food on account of the high prices. Their Phere ae = os a ther corporations that coul 1 | biti I 
purchases are of the cheapest possible articles and in smaller quantities | SPace forbids. The 33 men whose names are given as of 
a heretofore. — — yh ordinary cuts of meats in this class | and directors of these corporations are members of the © | 
of stores seems to have been discontinued and the meat now purchased | P Noti § ‘fense The aggregate rofits of these 
consists of hog livers, hog kidneys, neck bones, hog faces, I of National Defense. I he asere gate t PEO 

sed : es porations amounted to $900,301,596 in 1916 and will ame t to 

fhe man with a salary of $600 or $1,000 per year endeavoring | over one thousand million dollars in 1917. [T submit that these 


i 


to raise a family can not stand a $10 or $20 tax as well as a | enormous and unparalleled profits should be taxed very | ! 
man with an income of $1,000,000 per year can stand a tax of | more than they are now. 
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7 of members of the Council of National Defense and the net income (amount applicable to dividends on stock) of a few of the companies of 
gentlemen are officers or directors. 
{[Note.—These figi gures are official, being the ose published in in the companies’ own annual re report ts.) 
| 
| Prewar | 
1911 1912 a3 | TE 1008, 1914 1915 mec fee 
1913. pre 
; 
Julius Rosenwald, advisory commission | 
OO 8 > ae eee ee $6,984, 967 $8, 322, 611 $9,027,669 | $8,111,739 | $9,981,521 $11, 19), 383 £15, 488, 622 
E. J. Berwind, commit tos on coal pr oduction | 
Republic fron es CN eed 1,953, 442 2, 223, 575 | 3, 101,300 | 2, 426, 106 1,028, 748 | 3,515, 819 14,789,153 | 12 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa OU Ss ee att la 21, 371, 068 19, ” 660, 241 22) 153) 735 21; 061, O81 20, 183, 965 24, 130, 862 32, 579, 735 | ll 5k 
J, J. Storrow, committee on coal production 
General Motors C PEE Fp cncnvscosseveestsese 3, 316, 251 3, 896, 293 7, 4 59, 472 4, 890, 672 a 249,733 | 14, 457, 804 28, 789, 569 % 3gR 
United States Smelting, Re fining & Mining........ 2, 84 ), 413 4) 232) 965 3,5 585, 588 3, 552, 989 2, 265, 641 6, 591, 324 &, 898, 454 | 5 34 
8. M. Vauclain, munitions standards board 
Baldwin Locomotive Works. ..............--.--e6- (’) 3, 698, 571 4,017, 801 4,405, 167 350, 239 | 2, 827, 816 5, 982, 517 1 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co.°......| 2, 444, 093 3, 164, 032 4, 058, 809 3, 222, 311 2,009, 744 | 9, 666, 789 18, 079, 83) 14) 
F.C. Pratt, munitions standards board 
General Electric Co...............0.+-- secceccee} 10,562, 806 12, 578, 735 13, 057, 879 12, 065, 474 11, 287, 825 11, 737, 909 18, 589, 523 
Theo. N. Vail, cooperative « ymmittes on telegraphs | 
and telephone 
Asnetioann Telephone & Telegraph Co.............- 27, 733, 265 32, 062, 945 32,920,090 | 30, 905, 433 32, 334, 814 34, 618, 637 38, 013, 278 7,107, 845 
eT Pe ee 4, 349, 825 5, 300, 989 7, 544, 217 | 5, 731, 677 8, 091, 538 8, 696, 089 11, 226, 208 5.494 
W. D. Simmons, commercial ec yn ymy board: . 
Assoc. Simmon = ard SS a ec adel eee a a ee 463, 413 402, 385 496, 923 440, 907 315, 855 | 1, 539, 835 | 2,171,559 1, 730 
N.C. Kingsbur ative comr nittee on te legraphs ; 
and telephon 
Amerie ee IE II, 5 os o's kde osu deneioie mares 10, 176, 220 5, 501, 198 2, 867, 506 6,181, 641 4, 455,490 5,394,415 | 11, 455, 107 5 273. 465 
J. ¥F. McElwain, cooperative committee on shoe and | 
leather industries | 
a 8 ee ee 639, 789 769, 116 705, 550 704, 815 648, 587 904, 019 2, 068, 475 | 1,36 
A.B. Thielens, sube mmittee on Army vehicles: 
Studebaker Corpormtion...............-ccccesssosssées 1, 653, 582 2,313, 245 1,772, 473 1,913, 100 4, 441, 966 9, 067, 425 8, 611, 245 | 6, 698 
Andrew Fletcher, co »perative committee on railroad | 
transportation | 
American Locomotive Co.!.............-s.scececeee 1, 867, 554 6, 185, 306 2,076, 127 3, 376, 329 71,491,980 10, 769, 429 7, 201, 680 3, $2 
Wm. Cramp & Sons Ship & Engine Building Cx 03, 208, 108 | 306, 676 847, 477 454, 087 651, 635 | 1, 087, 704 1, 280, 800 82 5 
W. G. Garritt, cooperative committee on shoe and 
leather industric 
ee 295, 182 5, 736, 884 4, 386, 345 3, 472, 804 4,876, 924 6, 626, 897 15, 489, 201 12,0 
Chas. P. Hall, cooperative committee on shoe and 
leather industries: 
American Hide & Leather Co.) . .........20---cse00 104, 255 422, 820 475, 518 334, 198 107, 205 959, 974 1, 643, 266 1,309 
Julius Kessler, cooperative committee on aicohol: 
Distillers Securities ae pipswaneinbomaebien 957, 623 527, 182 359, 567 614, 791 701, 864 1, 430, 872 3, 327, 095 2,712 
United States Independent Alcohol Co........... . 902, 745 1,021, 751 652, 358 858, 951 653, 264 2; 172 013 4, 884, 587 4,02 
Wm. H. Nichols, cooperative committee on chemicals: 
IE inka chvtiochadehaakicinnsaieune 2, 361, 889 2, 608, 582 2,809, 442 2, 593, 301 2, 857, 898 | 5, 958, 746 12, 285, 826 9, 69 
OE | OE EEN AS 489, 604 2, 094, 804 1,305, 398 1, 296, 602 1, 231, 538 3, 408, 561 7, 759, 784 | 6, 46 
I NIN ii sina: cksiclo Gssin sincevrtaitainiisoiaapial 1, 081; 507 i 300, 383 1,193, 669 1,191, 855 416, 551 858, 160 4, 564, 068 | 3,372 
Granby Consolidated Mining, Smelting & Power 
SGD niente nnahlateekacte pibce teemaccinl tka 217, 416 717,183 1, 198, 770 466, 337 439, 551 929, 164 3, 819, 295 7 
Tlorace Bowker, Cooperative Committee on Fertilizers: | 
American Agricultural Chemical Co.!.............. 2,679, 917 2, 554, 185 2, 592, 726 2, 608, 943 3,065, 715 3, 675, 145 5, 445, 527 2,83 
William Hamlin Childs, subcommittee on coal tar by- 
yroducts: 
, OO is ou ons cc aiighsindaans cesaneansnanen 1, 224, 347 1,338, 540 1, 835, 811 1, 366, 233 1, 280, 476 2, 482, 236 | 4, 247, 858 2, 
John D. Ryan, cooperative committee on copper: | 
Anaconda C opper Mining...........c.scccsscorecess 8,043,720 15, 856, 335 11, 323, 499 11, 741, 185 8, 789, 588 16, 695, 307 57, 941, 834 46, 20) ) 
EAI EE win 6 vcieninxiduiccesapnécere | 1, 358, 387 2,610, 829 2,344, 592 2, 104, 603 638, 955 1,410, 544 7,673, 184 5 
James McLean, cooperative committee on copper: 
P helps, IE EE UG cccnyccnccdonndiesscendnectsbon 5, 634, 302 8, 785, 185 7,907,710 7, 442, 399 6, 664, $39 | 9, 720, 475 21,974, 263 14 
ASTID CO. cans ccesvacvrenhootbounssétecesine 2,916, 339 6, 539, 046 3,982,917 4,476, 101 4,376,173 5,029, 273 7,962, 982 3 
Ce inn nacicitanennahivasianeceesaeaas "485, 988 1, 189, 235 1, 489, 152 1,051, 792 832, 435 1, 389, 397 3, 532, 126 2 
Chas. M. MacNeill, cooperative committee on copper: | 
CF CT an ok eit need ieanaaseeimenalael ‘ 6, 237, 928 8, 449, 272 8,513, 105 7,733, 435 8, 678, 491 17, 913, 481 39, 738, 675 32 
Ray Consolidated Copper Co..... niannidin das —— 298, 640 1,929, 262 2,675, 193 1,634, 365 2, 395, 623 4, 589, 143 12,084, 166 10, 449, % 
ee 118, 473 2,176,904 3,021, 887 1,772,421 2; 992) 299 6,656,719 12, 527,948 10,7 
Nevada Consolidated Copper 3, 702, 870 | 4, 342, 532 2, 896, 651 3, 647, 351 1,470,372 | 5, 558, 116 15, 002, 051 11 } 
Elbert H. Gary, cooperative committee on steel and | 
steel products 
£7, So, Se ER obitekeachsssameneasbeeseene 55, 300, 297 54, 240, 049 81, 216, 986 63, 585, 777 23, 496, 763 75, 833,833 | 271,531,730 207 
FE, A. 8. Clarke, cooperative committee on steel and 
steel products: 
I TNT O sis knennncingoanenapsonnsens’ 82, 803 1,008, 812 2, 755, 833 1, 282, 499 71,652,444 2,409,108 | 12,218,234 1 10, 
Ambrose Monell, cooperative committee on nickel: | 
Ratermationtl WON... . ..ca<ncoannssncaconrcocs 3, 262, 218 5, 009, 120 4,792, 665 4, 354, 668 5, 598, 072 11,748, 279 13, 557,970 ) 
Murry Guggenheim, cooperative committee on copper: | | 
American Smelting & Roefining..................- -| 11,471,713 11, 754, 244 9, 756, 540 10, 994, 166 9, 271, 565 14, 402, 732 23, 252, 248 12 
Thos. F. Manville, cooperative committee on asbestos, 
megan, and roofing: , 
W. Johns-Manville Co. ...............--eseeees 730, 178 915,193 1,103,347 916, 239 275, 134 662, 499 2,629, 221 1, 
Chas, M. Schwab, cooperative committee on steel and 
steel proc lucts: 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation.........c.csesececees 2,038, 979 2, 063, 641 5, 122, 703 3,075, 108 5, 590, 020 17, 762, 813 43, 593, 968 | 40 
Chas. W. Baker, cooperative committee on zinc: cs 
_ American Zine, Lead & PNG ia nckddcwdspbinbe 185,170 296, 633 7219, 031 87, 591 65, 693 2,651, 500 7, 301, 968 (,214 
N. Bruce MacKelvie, cooper: itive committee on zinc: 
Nova Scotia Steel & Coal. ............c.e-0- ‘ 534, 800 | 457, 498 635, 472 542, 590 7308, 986 1, 576, 743 2,104, 478 1,561 
Chas. F. Brooker, cooy erative committee on bre 
RANTES TURNBIGss. 55ida canines kdb cbennbeasdbhee (°) 2, 274, 738 1, 917, 605 42,096,172 1, 450, 347 6,128, 454 10, 991,670 8,5 
R.L. Agassiz, cooperative cox nmittee on co} pper: | ) 
Ahmeck Minin Facons tavetschsiGehdledun >eitkeak eke 870, 273 | 1, 465, 397 207, 420 847, 697 462, 644 2, 264, 882 3, 449, 710 2, 
E.C. Lufkin, cooperative committee on oil: 
WII ceninik Léceninehstncnes esr abedaissadsanbed 2, 702, 995 2, 203, 882 6, 663, 123 3, 856, 667 6,185, 974 6,393, 327 13, 898, S61 10,04 . 
P. A. 8. Franklin, committee on shipping: | : 
International Mercantile Marine Co................ 481, 476 132, 333 2, 299, 687 971, 165 4302, 528 13, 581, 661 21, 777, 162 20, 80 
Moses L. Shuttleworth, cooperative committee on 
woolen manufactures: 
American Woolen Co............ asin ncnswatnettatatd 3, 225, 916 916} 3,21 3, 218, 253 71,179, 791 1, 754, 793 2, 788, 602 | 4,080, 685 5, 863, 819 1,1 
BR nia ds kb ccshhe Ainteckiciedetcdignwtecktaipn | 216, 562,72 723 | 285,11 265,116,231 | 291,729,535 | 280,777,927 | 208,305,935 412, 348, 503 | 900, 301, 595 640, 05 
| | L 








! Years ended June 30. 

2 Years ended July 31. 
31911 figures not available 
‘Average for 2 years. 


6 Years ended Mar. 31, beginning with 1912. 
6 Years ended May 31, beginning with 1912. 
? Deficit. 

* Years ended Apr. 30. 


for Baldwin Locomotive Works or American Brass Co. 
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he United States Shipping Board. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSHUA W. ALEXANDER, 
OF MISSOURI, 
REPRESENTATIVES, 

1917. 


ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, under leav: extend 
tEcORD I insert 


IN THE 


aedlurdaday, 


Howse o1 
f October 6, 

Mr. 
remarks in the the following: 


THE UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD. 

















A BRIEF STATEME OF ITS W TIME ACTIN 
Legislation having for its purpose the estal in ( I 
agency of the Government to foster and build up the American 
merchant marine had it renesis shortly after the commen 
ment of the European wa when found « fore 
merce paralyzed through the withdrawal by Eng] 1 I 
of their ships fron ir service to serve tl i ( ( 
elves and their allies and the destruction « | yr up « 
the great tonnage of German and Austrian shi] But it 
ter t ears had el ed that tl Luthor g 
) T 7 Oy Ship] Y I? 1 
I | Sept 1916. B 
1 err 1 t} d \ 
ly rf I I ( 
I : t | I ( ( 
f ft I I } e i led ena 
An \ ! ed i ( 
ind, s Ft) ‘ , ) 
irriers by wa Of t first, ] b l 
\ the power ’ ( » th 
rchase, lease t 
( ( nad or ‘ l 1 ( | i 
I rm Sho OF 0) cle v Is a i 
he organizatic f the S vi Board \ t | 
February 1, 1917. O riet 1 { ] 
ti tion of the quired ¢ t 
est serv » lel } Ne 
{ Dp du tion « il b i ( -¢ 
l shipping ir ie! he I i | 
» January 1, 1917 ( to t f | 
ord Be ford | P | 
eached the great t { ( 
he building of met : 
0 itest shinl 1} ' 
lly abandoned | I ( 
intry to ] 
( ion of the ork DI P 
itel laid by | ‘ i Q 
els as the fund | yuld 1 
Vr} a arming ing LD 
ration by G ( 
1, regardless of natic rl which n ht enter t 
ribed by her, resulted he dest 
om February 1 to May 1, 1917, of about 2,200,0 
hipping. It immediately became apparent to l 
were studying the situation that the producti of mercl 
ships in this country would have to be increased to the 
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REQUISITIONING OF VESSELS UNDER CONSTRUCTION. 


This act gave the President power to commandeer all the ship- 
uilding facilities of the Nation if in his judgment such action 


should become expedient, and authorized him to exercise 





the 


powers conferred upon him through such agency of the Govern- i ¢ 
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increase in merchant shipbuilding which has taken place during 
the Jast 1S months in this country. 
EIZUKE AND REPAIR OF GERMAN SHIPS, 
Its shipbuilding program, though the board’s greatest enter- 
prise, is not its only one. The President, by an Executive order 


dated June 80, 1917, directed the Shipping Board to take over to 
the United States the possession and title of all the German 
ships lying in ports under the jurisdiction of the United States, 
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| 


repair them and place them in service. Acting under this au- 
thority the board took possession of S88 vessels of approximately 
660,000 tons gross measurement. All of them had been lying | 


idle in our port 
rance, 


recognize 


after Germany's declaration of war 
against When it became apparent that this country 
would the state war which Germany had forced 
upon us the German officers and crews aboard these ships started 
in to damage them as extensively possible, that in the 
event our Government should seize them they would be in such 
condition that their immediate use would be impossible. They 
went so far in one instance as to sink the ship. The inspection 
of the others by the board’s surveyors disclosed the fact that 
very elaborate and ingenious schemes of destruction had been 
practiced, aimed not only at temporarily disabling the vessel but 
also at making their repair as difficult and slow as possible. 
One of the most commonly practiced forms of destruction was 
that of smashing one or more of the engine cylinders. These 
cylinders, especially the low-pressure ones, are castings of im- 
mense size, and the German officers knew that the facilities in 


ince soon 
] 


as 


very limited. 

Notwithstanding the many difficulties encountered, all of these 
ships, with the exception of a small number which were at 
ports in our island possessions and had to be brought to this 
country before work on them could be begun, have been repaired 
by the board and put into service. Thirty-two have been turned 
over to the Navy and are being used as transports. For 
sake of accuracy it should be stated that the repair of these 
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the close of navigation this fall of all the vessels suitable fo, 
ocean service. . Those too large to go through the canal locks 
will be cut in two and put together again when they reach the 
seaboard. In this way a large tonnage of ships which would 
otherwise be laid up in idleness throughout the winter mont} 
when navigation on the Lakes is closed, will be made ayails)}, 


for use in the coastwise trade, in turn releasing an equivale: 


tonnage of vessels now engaged in that trade which are suits) 
for over-seas service. 
ESTABLISHMENT OF NAUTICAL SCHOOLS. 
As soon as it launched its shipbuilding program, | bo 


realized that if the vessels which would thereby be added io ouyp 
merchant marine were to become in all respects American thy 
American officers and crews would have to be provided for the; 
The available supply of ships’ officers in this country was pra 
tically exhausted. To meet this need nautical schools were ests} 
lished at various points on our coasts, and thousands of Amer 
can boys and young men are being trained to officer the great 
fleet in process of construction. 

It is interesting to note how the Shipping Board, which was 
created when our country was at peace and was intended to 
serve peaceful ends, has been almost completely diverted from 
the pursnit of the functions for which it was established into th 
prosecution of projects vitally important to the successful prose 
cution of the war. It had been organized but a few months pre- 
viously and had but a very small and newly associated personne! 


Y : , a jt) when the huge task of increasing the production of merchant 
this country for reproducing or repairing them were necessarily | 


the | 


transport vessels, though commenced by the Shipping Board, was | 


taken over by the Navy Department when they were transferred 
to it by the President and completed by it. Eight are now in 
the service of the Army, 17 have been chartered to allied Gov- 
ernments to serve their war needs; and the remainder are en- 
gaged in serving our national interests in a commercial way. 
The expeditious repair and getting into service of these vessels 
has been of inestimable value in the carrying of troops, muni- 
tions, and supplies to France, Italy, and Russia. 
PURCHASE AUSTRIAN SHIPS. 

Right of the Austrian ships which had been lying idle in our 
ports since the beginning of the European war have been pur- 
chased by the board, repaired, and put into service, thus adding 
another 57,500 tons gross to our merchant marine. <All of these 
vessels are being used to serve war needs, 

REQUISITION OF COMPLETED VESSELS. 

The Shipping Board, through a mutual arrangement with the 
War Department, is requisitioning all the vessels needed for 
military purposes. Using its wide and accurate knowledge of 
the whole shipping situation and the type and character of all 
American vessels, it is striving to take just the vessels which 
will best meet the needs of the War Department and at the same 
time manage the withdrawals so as to cause as little dislocation 
and disorganization of commercial shipping facilities as possible. 

The board has announced that every American merchant ves- 
sel of 2,500 tons dead-weight capacity and larger, available for 
ocean service, will be requisitioned October 15. Most of these 
ships, with the exception of those required for actual Govern- 
ment service, will be chartered back to their owners to be oper- 
ated under the direction of the Shipping Board. The principal 
reasons for this action are, briefly stated: First, to avoid the 
discrimination and injustice which would necessarily arise from 
depriving some of the owners of their vessels and leaving the 
owners whose vessels had not been taken to reap still greater 
returns by boosting freight rates still higher; second, to enable 
the Government to direct the use of the ships affected so that 
they will best serve the interests of the Nation in general; 
third, to check the constant rise in freight and charter rates, 
which go higher and higher as more vessels are taken for military 
purposes. The rates at which these ships will be chartered 
back to their former owners have been fixed. They are graded 
up and down from a basic rate of $5.75 per ton dead-weight 
capacity, according to the size and speed of the vessel and the 
form of charter party used, whether bare ship or time. 

REMOVAL OF GREAT LAKES VESSBLS, 


OF 


A plan is now in process of execution by the Shipping Board 
which contemplates the removal from the Great Lakes before 


ships so as to replace the enormous tonnage destroyed by sub 
marines and mines devolved upon it. This task complete! 

overshadows its peace-time functions and has converted it int 

one of the Government’s greatest agencies for the prosecutio 

of the war. As an indication of the enormity of the undertaking 
before it a statement of the funds which Congress has made 
available for its work may be of value. 

The following table is designed to show the amounts of mon 
authorized and the amounts appropriated for the work of { 
board by different acts of Congress: 

Summary of authorizations and appropriations. 


Ti Authoriza- | Appropr 
Pr ose tle a 7 ae | ; 
Purpose Title of act. tan. sar 
For the construction of ships Shipping act !......... $50,000,000 | $50,000 
DO. 2... ncccccsccaccsccscecs Act of June 15, 1917. ..! 500,000,000 | = 250, 000 
Wihasctgevkssntnnsbnoetees Act of Oct. 6, 1917..... | 734,000, 000 250, 000 
ONTOS COMIC «6 oles ccusedenscdeetibaseess L, 284, 000, 000 550, 000 
— —’ 
For requisitioning and pur- | Act of June 15, 1917...! 250,000,000 | = 150, 000 
chasing ships.* | 
Pe adesnssncvecdoecardcass Act of Oct. 6, 1917..... | 265, 000, 000 200, 000 
DORN IOS CRETIOOIOE, oi nk kasnenceccsescswse + 515,000, 000 350 
For purchase of ships other | Act of Oct. 6, 1917..... 150,000,000 | 150 
than those authorized pre- | 
viously. al Red theta ay ) 
For establishment or acquisi- |..... ee | 35,000, 000 | 0 


tion of shipbuilding plants. 
Act of Aug. 15,1917...) 5,000, 000 


1, 989 000,000 | 1,040, 000 


! The $50,000,000 made available by the shipping act was for the purposes 0 
struction, purchase, lease, and charter of ships, and if used for subscribing to 
in a corporation, for the additional purpose of operation of ships. But the pri 
intent is to use this fund for new ship construction, 

2 This fund, totaling $515,000,000, is being used to compensate owners 
were requisitioned in course of construction under the order of Aug. 3, 
completing the ships thus taken over. 


who 
1917, and 





The Cost of Living. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
Y TT ae > mul ray {’ 
HON. EDWARD C. LITTLE, 
OF KANSAS, 
Ix tHe House or Representatives, 
Saturday, October 6, 1917. 

Mr, LITTLE. Mr. Speaker, during the last six months gre: 
responsibilities have been devolved upon this House of Re] : 
sentatives than ever before came to any legislative body int! 
history of the world. The House has met those responsibilities 


with a unanimity that is not paralleled in the records of the 
parliaments of the world. Party spirit has been forgotten by 
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Ey ery 


sinews of war 


majority 
the 
In the | 
i lative 


nentary 


the minority and every effort made 
bill that has been presents 
has practically been passed unanimously. 
this House has accomplished greater 

were ever before brought < any |] 
any three years in the annals of mankind. 


to secure 


results 






body in 


this has been 








ast six months | 
than | 


done by men who did their duty without any playing to the 
crand stand, without y superficial be f patriotism superior 
to their fellows, without any vociferous appeal to prejudice or 
passion. There has been no sounding of brass, no ° of 
cymbals among those who ar ost responsible for the worl] 
that has been completed here, 

That having reached such tremendous results in so short a 
time the House should have « sionally overlooked and some- 
times made mistakes is qui iral. The Constitution of the 
United States vive to tl (% rress ; ithority to issue the | 
edicts and the mandat ot undred million people, and this | 
Congress alone will be held responsible in history for what is | 
done by the American people in enacting their laws in the tur 
moil and confusion of this epoch. We have levied the tax 
appropriated the mone t< rrv on the war and to enable those 
fighting our common ene} to keep their armies in the field 
with a lavish generosity that the world never dreamed of be 
fore. This House has voted to the administrative officers upon 
whom is placed the duty of executing the will of the American 
people greater powers than are lodged elsewhere in the world 


e still remains one task uncompleted. 
administration the au- 
control the high cost of living, that 
upon our people, and the one from 
which the poor man can make no That result has not 
yet been attained. The first duty of this House is to the peo- 
ple of America. When you return in December the bitter winds 
of winter will be the only outdoor music anywhere in the United 
States. This House intended to make provision for the emer- 


in any body of men. 
You have placed in 1 
thority, as you intended, 

is the greatest tax that falls 


ther 
he hands of the 


to 


eseape. 


gencies that are bound to come, and to do it so definitely that 
nobody’s oversight, that no necessity of carrying other great 
burdens, should prevent the American citizen from being able 
to support his family this wi ’ whatever salary he may 





reccive, on whatever income he 

T present a table of figures 
interesting, but I think by Christmas everybody 
and in the administr: ill find 
hold attention. 


that may now seem dry and un- 
im 
them amply interesting to 


( ‘ongress 


tition Ww 


These figures are taken from the Topeka State Journal of 
September 26, 1917. The State Journal says that pork tender- 
loins have doubled in price in the last six months, that the 
soup bone has aviated to 5 cents a pound, and baked ham is 
retailed for 70 cents a pound. The State Journal then gives 
a comparison of the Topeka retail prices of March 27 last in 


the first column and of September 26 in the second column, the 
first being taken from the advertisements in the paper of that 
date and each figure being the price per pound of the given 
commodity on March 27 the first column and on Septembe1 
26 in the second column: 


in 


Price per | 
pound | 
Mar. 27, | 
917." | 


Price per 
pound 
Sept. 26, 
1917. 


Commodity. 





mrt DODO 


Cents. Cents. 
Oe oe cs aun anne Joven 16 22, 25, 35 
eS ad noise eee | 16,17 22 
Porterhouse steak. ..............-+--- cc cscaccvenecceveves i 22) 35 
ee  wneeducenss Seana ehummeninde 20 35 
en cus acwauceemnaaimnn | 20 30 
te a omesbdecuddcansacteen 17, 18, 20 25 
I 25 38 
NN So in ak eccnecdcasives abinskacntanelteescte dais 28 
RN en ccpantmeccncuanennen’ } 25, 3, 45 
Ne ns eg cesinecs ical Ww 
tied 35 
| 





There are 13 
of both dates. 
the minimum 
Mareh 27 


of these commodities, of whieh figures are given 

If you take 1 pound of each of these at 
prices at each date, the 13 pounds cost on 
27, $2.493, and on September 26, $3.82, a gain of 34 
per cent. If you buy 1 pound of each commodity at each date 
at the maximum price, the 13 pounds would cost, in Mareh, 

A 
, in 


$2.664, and in September, $5.15, an advance of 48 per cent. 
careful comparison would indicate that at Topeka, Kans. 
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done without putting cheaper bread on the ible of 1 
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| who sells the bread is the man wit imer deals, 
| What good does it do the American people to cut the price of 
| wheat if they must pay Sst as much for bread? If the agri- 
cultural implements with which he produces this wheat are tel 
| to the farmer at these exceptional and remarkable 
| prices, how ean he afford to utilize them in raising thes« ro 
unless he shares in this general distribution of increase it : 
| You permit his income to be assailed by these high prices. \ 
| pick him out for reduction of income? When the gent i 
|} from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] introduced his amendn to 
| control the price of eotton, I doubted the advisabi ity of e- 
cause I felt that no particular farm product should be singled 
} out from the rest, and yet now I see the friends of cotton, 
| in control of the Government, do not hesitate a moment 
|} about their treatment of wheat. In my judgment the farmers 
| hi ve no objection to the application of this rule of redu ) 
| of wheat if the things they purchase and the things the con- 
| sumet uses are accorded the me treatment. Anybod } 
I ae Vi people to quit eating. The luty of a statesman ) 
| place what they must eat within reach of their income 
Yesterday turnips sold in the Washington market for 
apiece. If you go into the restaurant downstairs you w 
124 cents for an ear of corn. Down at the Willard an ear ot 





| as a reward for the industry of man. 


corn will cost you 174 cents. 
The before I university I taught a 


country school and boarded with Tom Perry. 


year entered the State 


Corn was 5 « 


a bushel, and we burned bushels of it in the kitchen stove \ 
Perry had a house of one room and a family of five, besides 1 
self and the hired man. Some of us slept in the little le: o 
unplastered and unlathed, and sometimes I have stuffed a irt 


knot hole when the snow beat in, as it did oeccasionall 


Tom had 300 hogs and we had good meat all 


in a 
Sut 


winter 


garden bad been a prosperous one and he enjoyed the p ty 
of a peach orchard. He charged me ju exactly $2 a week for 
board and lodging. and I got as good meals as I am receiving 
now at the George Washington Inn. Where is anybody who can 


yet 


hotel, 


live on $2 a week now? A man has to perch on the moon to 
high enough to examine the bill of fare at a first- 
How do you think these people are going to live this winter who 


1uSS 


have big families and small wages, if you do not régulate the 
price of what they eat? What is the use of telling these people 
to cut their meals in two when some of them hardly get enouczh 
to eat now? Our fathers crossed the ocean 300 years ago so that 
their children could enjoy every opportunity that nature affords 


Is the administration of 
this food-control bill as it has started going to accomplish 
result? I am well aware that there must be trial trips of t 
plans of the department this Congress has created to earry ¢ 
the terms of this legislation, and I am waiting patiently for 
efforts to culminate in a definite and ul application « 


usel 





legislation Congress has provided. Congress enacted t 
ute with the anticipation that its terms would be so enforced 
as to reduce the high cost of livi! and we shall expe 
effect to result before we return in December. We are we 


that this great world conflict taxe e intelicets of 








Od 


greatest men, but the most useful statesman our country ean 
conmiouend has ue grander opportunity, vo loftier Geniand upon 
iis talenis, than the carrying of the working people of this 
country through this winter without suffering, a mission upon 


Which we wish our statesmen Godspeed. 
the cuties that fall upon the world’s leaders now more essential 
to uv final decree in favor of humanity than that the civilization 
our fathers founded for us here in this great Republic shall 
maintain itself soundly and safely and beneficially to its people 
that it may be the bulwark of the world, the beacon light of 
civilization, the ultimate and final factor in the successful ter- 
mination of this mighty conflict into which we have entered. 
We can not help others unless we are able to take care of our- 
and common that assiduous and careful 
attention be given to the cost of living that our people may see 
established a straight line from the farmer's field to the con- 
summers’ table, a matter of mutual interest to both. 


There is no part of 


selve sense suggests 


Exemption of Farm Labor and Price of Wheat. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOUETT SHOUSEH, 


OF KANSAS, 


In ine House or Representatives, 
Saturday, October 6, 1917. 


Mr. SHOUSE. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp I desire to append certain cor- 
respondence recently had with the President of the United 
States upon the question of the exemption of farm labor. 

LIOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., August 25, 1917, 


Ilon. Woovrow WILSON, 
The White House, r 

My Dear Mr. PresipeNntT: It was source of regret to me gnd to them 
that you were unable to see the Kansas committee who were here this 
week, but I fully understood the circumstances which prevented an 
appointment with them. They had some interesting facts to present 
concerning the labor situation in Kansas. I hope you may talk over 
with Mr. Hoover the conditions they outlined to him. 

The exemption boards in Kansas, both local and district, seem to 
feel it is contrary to the instructions of the Provost Marshal General, 
and hence contrary to their duty under those instructions, to relieve 
from the operation of the draft men actually engaged in farming and 
live-stock raising. No doubt the same condition applies in other sec- 
tions of the country. The result is that in our State, so largely de- 
pendent upon agricultural pursuits, the labor situation on the farms is 
becoming serious in the extreme. Unless there is some relief, production 
will inevitably suffer. 

Our young farmers are patriotic. They are willing to serve their 
country. Many of them feel it a disgrace to ask for exemption and 
will not do so. I have no sympathy in the worid with:the slacker who 
has sought or who may seek to escape the draft through a sudden at- 
tempt to transform himself into a farmer. But I feel very earnestly 
that the actual, bona fide, skilled farmer, in almost every instance, can 
render a greater service just now by remaining at hard work on the 
farm than by going into the Army. 

Therefore, I urged upon the committee from Kansas that they sug- 
gest to Mr. Lloover the following plan, and I am taking the liberty of 
submitting it to you: That a proclamation be issued by you personally, 
or by you through the Provost Marshal General, exempting from the 
operation of the draft all men now actually engaged in farming who 
were so engaged on the Ist of March last. The date thus specified was 
more than a month before the declaration of war, more than two and a 
half months before the selective draft bill became a law. Those who 
were engaged in farming then were real farmers. Unless they have 
subsequently changed their avocations they are still real farmers.’ Their 
places in the Army can be taken by others without injury to the Army: 
their places on the farm can not be filled by unskilled and inexperi- 
enced labor without real loss in production at a time when we can 
{ll afford such loss. 

The farmers of the country to-day are in competition with the muni- 
tions makers, the steel manufacturers, and other large employers for 
the labor necessary to produce and harvest their crops. Judge Towner 
of Iowa, told me last night that in his State a wage of $5 per day is 
being offered for corn cutters, and even at such a cost it is difficult te 
procure hands. Unless the young men who have been and who are 
actual farmers shall be allowed to continue to pursue their accustomed 
avocations, the volume of our farm products must inevitably decrease. 
And unicss exemption is provided by definite proclamation to apply 
generally, and thus remove the implication of disgrace in claiming ex- 
emption, a serious menace to American agriculture can not be averted. 

As you know, I believe thoroughly in the selective-draft law. I be- 
lieve every citizen owes the definite obligation of service to his Govern- 
ment. I would simply urge that provision be made that each may serve 
where he can be of greatest value, and that such provision be so definite 
that it shall not depend upon the judgment of a local board or be sub- 
ject to varied interpretation in different sections of the country. Each 
State must fill its quota in the National Army. But men should be sent 
who can best be spared, not those vitally needed at home. May I 
therefore, be permitted to impress upon you very earnestly the sugges- 
tion contained in this letter? 

With genuine esteem and respect, believe me, 


Sincerely, yours, JOvuETT SHOUSE. 
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THe WuHite Wovssg, 


Washington, August 27, 1917. 
My Dear Mr. SHovse: I have your letter of August 25 and realize 
the very grave importance of the matter you broach. I can not see 


my way, however, to making se wide and sweeping a class exemption 
The matter of leaving the farmers on the farms has 
been given the most careful and sympathetic attention by the War Te 
partment, and [ have before me a letter from the Secretary of Wa, 
from which I quote the following: ; 

* Gen. Crowder had foreseen the practical need of enabling men in 
agricultural work to remain at their tasks until the close of the harves; 


season, and has ingeniously arranged the details of calling to the 
colors so that the men on the farms will practically all fall within thy 
last group and will, therefore, not have to report for military service 
until on or about October 1.” : 

I feel that a class exemption would lead to many difficulties and to 
many heartburnings, much as [ should personally like to see all the 
genuine farmers left at their indispensable labors, 

Cordially and sincerely, yours, 
Wooprow WILSoy, 


Ilion, JOUETT SHOUSE, 
Hlouse of Represcntatives, 
UNITED STATES HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, August 30, 191 
Lion. Wooprow WILSON, 


The White House. 

My Dear Mk. PRESIDENT: After your letter of August 27 I hesitate 
again address you on the subject of exemption from the draft of thos 
actually and practically engaged in farming and the production of liy 
stock. I have the greatest respect for your judgment and your conclu 
sions, but I feel it my duty to call your attention to one most important 
point: You quote from a letter of the Secretary of War, who express: 
him* <f as highly pleased at the arrangements made to enable the har 
vesting of the fall crop, and who feels that what he designates th 
‘ingenious conception ” of Gen, Crowder in postponing until October 1 
the calling of farmers to the colors will answer all purposes. 

Using Kansas, the foremost of winter-wheat States, as an example, I 
have seen wheat planted as late as Thanksgiving Day make a good crop. 
Much—yes ; very much—of the Kansas wheat crop is planted in Octo 
ber. And the planting is only the beginning. How is the wheat to by 
harvested and thrashed if our farm labor is taken from us? How ar 
spring crops to be put out? Low is live stock to be carried through th 
winter? 

In all respect, may I be permitted to suggest that if agricultural anid 
live-stock production are in reality as important as the Government 
insists—and I believe they are—should not the question of exemption 
men actually engaged in those pursuits, men who have been engaged 
them not merely since the draft law was passed, but for months befor 
should not this question be viewed from a practical agricultural sta: 
point rather than merely a military standpoint? 

We must raise a big army; true. I am strongly in favor of it. A 
we must increase production of crops and live stock; I am strongly 
favor of that. So is every other man who believes in this war and w 
would help our allies. Don't let us make the fatal mistake of sacrificing 
all possibilities of increased production by taking into the army tho 
who can best serve on the farm when there are so many hundreds 
thousands who would be useful in the army, yet useless on the fa! 
and who could better serve their country and themselves if called u 
for military duty. 

If I seem insistent, forgive me. My heart is so intensely in this w 
and in the cause of humanity which we seek to uphold, that I feel 
deeply the conviction which I would try to impress upon you. 

With great respect, I aim, 

Faithfully, yours, JOUETT Sro1 


The appended letter to the Secretary of War, together with | 
answer to same, will be of interest in the same connection. 


WASHINGTON, August 3/, 1 
Hon, Newton D. BAKER, 
Secretary of War. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: I am inclosing herewith copy of a teleg! 
which I have received this morning from Mr. W. A, Miller, presi: 
of the Citizens’ National Bank of Anthony, Kans., one of the most 
prominent and sensible country bankers in our State. You will pl 
note the condition to which Mr. Miller calls attention in reference to 
the farm labor needed for seeding wheat for next year’s crop. 

In a recent letter in reply to a communication from me concern 
the labor situation in Kansas, the President quoted a paragraph fr 
a letter from you in which you made the following statement 

“Gen. Crowder has foreseen the practical need of enabling men in 
agricultural work to remain at their tasks until the close of the harv: 
season and has ingeniously arranged the details of calling to the colo! 
so that the men on the farms will practically all fall within the last 
group and will therefore not have to report for military service unt 
on or about October 1.” 

Let me direct attention to one most important fact: For some years 
yast there has been a very considerable loss in Kansas wheat from the 
fessian fly. The experts of the Department of Agriculture have urge 
the farmers not to plant wheat until after the Ist of October, so as 
to avoid the fly, and this plan has been followed in our State for the 
past two or three years. It must be followed again this year unles the 
farmers are willing to run the risk of a big loss through the Hessian 
fly and unless they go absolutely contrary to the methods which tl 
Department of Agriculture has by diligent effort endeavored to ha 
them employ. ce 

You will therefore see that those who are actually engaged in farn 
work who are made subject to the draft will not be able to assist in the 
fall seeding unless some provision shall be made whereby they can 
to the training camps after that seeding is completed. Personaily ( 
ing my residence in Kansas the past five and a half years I have s ; 
guite a good deal of wheat planted as late as Thanksgiving Day, whi 
made a first-class crop. , 

May I therefore be permitted to urge that you consider very ‘cr! 
ously the advisability of endeavoring to arrange that the men on th: 
farms whose services are required in the fall seeding be given th 


im 
nt 


opportunity to remain at work until approximately the 1st of Noven 
ber before being called to the cantonments ? 


It seems to me that such 
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sn arrangement will not interfere with the operation of the draft and 
that it will be of tremendous value from an agricultural standpoint. 

With great respect, I have the honor to be, 

Sincerely, yours, JOVETT SHOUSE, 


[Copy of telegram from W, A, Miller.] 
ANTHONY, KANS., August 380, 1917, 
JovurTr SHOUSE, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Sixty per cent of drafted men in this county go from the farms. 
Date of call, September 19, is right at start of wheat seeding. If farm 
boys could be called late in October it would help in seeding this com- 
ing crop. Labor yery scarce, Impossible to employ men for that kind 


of work, 
W. A. MILLER. 
Wark DEPARTMENT, 
‘ Washington, September 8, 1917. 


Hon. JovETT SHOUSE, 
House of Representatives. 


My Dear Mr. SHovSE: I have your letter of August 31, calling my 
attention to the necessity of deferring the military service of certain 
farmers in Kansas until after the crop of winter wheat is sown. 

There is authority in the Regulations for District Boards to discharge 
farmers on the ground of their relation to agriculture, or to give them 
temporary discharges on that ground. An exercise of this authority 
by the district board would accomplish the result you seek. To avoid 
a great deal of administrative effort, it was pointed out in the ruling 
of Gen. Crowder, to which you refer, that there could be some defer- 
ment of men engaged in gathering crops without the necessity of grant- 
ing temporary discharges. You will see, therefore, that there is no 
lack of provision of method to cover the very case you mention. J 

‘To execute this authority it is necessary to have an administrative 
tribunal to determine the fact of necessity in each individual case. 
We have provided this tribunal by creating a district board in each 
Federal judicial district. It is the duty of this district board to make 
a survey of the necessities of industries, including agriculture, within 
the district, and then to attempt to adjust the military needs of the 
Nation to the industrial needs of the Nation in such a way as to make 
the burden bear as lightly as possible on industry, including agricul- 
ture, and at the same time to furnish an army. It is self-evident that 
the draft must to some extent interfere with all industry, since to 
withdraw from the labor supply of the Nation something over a million 
men is bound to create some interference. In an agricultural com- 
munity this interference will be felt by agriculture. The extent to 
which it will be felt is to be determined by the district board, and 
upon this determination the decision in individual cases must to some 
extent rest. The district board in Kansas has no doubt made this sur- 
vey. Using their just judgment and discretion, they have addressed 
themselves to individual cases. I have no doubt that in refusing dis- 
charges in some cases they have interfered to some extent with agri- 
culture, but I equally have no doubt that this interference was neces- 
sary. No one could consistently urge that we should make a blanket 
exemption of persons engaged in agriculture. To do so would simply 
double, treble, or quadruple the tax on the labor supply of other indus- 
trices. We must adjust, but we can not protect absolutely. I venture 
to say, however, that the tax is not creating a general situation of very 
sreat hardship. Figured out in mathematical terms, it results in the 
taking of perhaps 1 man out of 38 men engaged in agriculture. Often 
that one man is able to present his case of individual hardship in 
such a way that the conclusion may be drawn on superficial examina- 
tion that the same condition exists in general and that agriculture is 
so affected in gencral. 1 can not believe that this conclusion should be 
drawn, 

No authority can sit in Washington and, on ex parte statements, 
make the kind of informed and deliberative decision that a district 
board sitting in the very community over which it has jurisdiction can 
make. My correspondence shows a disposition in some agricultural 
communities to urge upon me a blanket ruling that everyone engaged in 
agriculture should be exempted from the first draft. I have given the 
whole problem long and earnest consideration. [ know that this can 
not be done. As we obtain experience we shall be able to apply the 
draft with a decreasing minimum of general hardship, but we can 
never apply it with absolutely noninterference with any particular in- 
dustry. Neither can we group any great number of industries and say 
that they shall be preferred above other industries in the matter of 
labor supply. It is true that the food production must be fostered, 
encouraged, and inf:ated, but the very conditions of the problem make 
it self-evident and beyond question that the labor supply with which 
this inflation is to be accomplished must necessarily be slightly de- 
creased if we are to enter this war in a military capacity. All of us 
must make the greatest effort and, with the greatest forbearance, work 
to accomplish the greatest result. We must remember that we can not 
avoid sacrifices. 

Very truly, yours NEWTON D. BAKER, 
Seeretary of War. 


When the price of wheat was under consideration by the price- 
tixing committee appointed by the Food Administrator, under 
nuthority from the President, and when it looked as if an agree- 
ment on price might not be had and that the matter might be 
referred to the President for final determination, I addressed 
to him the following letter : 


HovusSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, August 23, 1917. 


lion. Wooprow WILSON, 
The White House. 


My Dear Mr, PresipeNtT: For more than a week I have wanted to 
write to you about a matter of real importance, but I have hesitated 
to do so, both in the ae of the tremendous number of problems 
which you are called upon daily to face and in the belief that perhaps 
you may not care to assume any personal connection with the work 
of the board now convened in an attempt to fix a fair price for the 
1917 crop of wheat. What progress that board is making I do not know. 
I assume, however, that there is a possibility of so wide a divergence 
of opinion that unanimous agreement can not be reached. In such 
circumstance it may become necessary for you to deal personally with 
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the situation, and in any event it is proper that you should have a full 
knowledge of the farmer’s point of view. ; 

At the outset let me emphasize that I am in thorough accord with 
the objects of the food-administration act. Those objects, as I under- 
stand them, are two fold: First, to do away with speculation and 
exorbitant profits by middlemen, thus making the margin between 
producer and consumer as small as possible; second, to give the Gov- 
ernment authority, if need should arise, to take over any product 
necessary to the success of the war either for Government use or for 
distribution among the people at a reasonable price. Very distinctly 
it was not proposed by this legislation to discriminate either for or 
against any one class, nor was it intended to levy a special tax upon 
any one class. 

The congressional district which I represent is normally the largest 
wheat-producing district in the United States. In 1914 it harvested 
approximately 80,000,000 bushels. This year it has no wheat through- 
out a large | med ery of its area and little more than enough for seedin 
anywhere. ndividually I planted 800 acres to wheat last fall, but 
harvested not a single spear. And what applies to me applies also 
to 90 per cent of the farmers of the western half of Kansas. ‘Therefore, 
what I am about to say is not biased by either personal or political con 
sideration. 

All of us realize that the 1917 crop of wheat in the United States 
is far below normal. This, together with inability to transport wheat 
from Australia and India, which under normal conditions would be 
available for consumption in Europe, has caused eager demand for 
the present crop, even at a very high price. Before the food-adminis 
tration act was passed the farmers who had wheat to sell were receiving 
$2.75 and $2.80 per bushel. Many of them believed that their wheat 
was worth more money, and stored it to hold for an adyance. They 
felt, and naturally, that they were entitled to an advance in the value 
of their merchandise on account of the limited supply and the unusual 
demand, just as the cotton growers, the steel manufacturers, and men 
engaged in every other class of industrial pursuit have increased the 
price of their products very materially as compared with the prices 
that prevailed before the war. The fact that wheat is a principal food 
product does not enter into the farmer’s calculations. He sees his 
fellow farmers of the South sell cotton at unheard of figures without 
governmental interference or regulation, and if a price is fixed on wheat 
materially reducing it from what it would command on the open market, 
the wheat farmer inevitably will feel that the Government has discrimi 
nated against him and in favor of the cotton farmer. I do not say 
that his view represents a correct analysis of the situation, but I know 
it is a natural analysis. 

Of course all of us realize that the cost of production throughout 
the country has increased tremendously during the last few years. 
The increase along agricultural lines has been commensurate with the 
increase along industrial lines. As much as $1.50 per bushel was paid 
for a considerable part of the 1914 wheat crop, about $1.25 per bushel 
for some of the 1915 crop, from $1.75 to $2 per bushel for the portion 
of the 1916 crop that was held until the latter part of the winter, while 
$2.75 and $3 per bushel was freely offered for the 1917 crop before the 
passage of the food-control bill. According to the figures of the De 
partment of Agriculture approximately 890,000,000 bushels of wheat 
were raised in this country in 1914, over a Dillion bushels in 1915 
640,000,000 bushels in 1916, with an estimate of about 650,000,000 
bushels for this year. None of the preceeding crops has approached 
in cost that of 1917, and yet for those crops many farmers received 
prices far higher than they had ever received before. 

As to the cost of the present crop figures differ. Conservative esti 
mates for the Kansas crop, however, run from $2.40 to $2.60 a bushel. 
Secretary Mohler, of the State Board of Agriculture, after a careful and 
ainstaking survey of the State, has fixed the figure at $2.65 per bushel. 
n North Dakota, I believe, a much higher claim of cost is being made. 
It is not unreasonable that the farmers should expect some margin of 
profit over and above the cost price. The Kansas farmer believes that 
the value of his wheat, based on supply and demand under unrestricted 
trading conditions, is about $3 a bushel. He was securing $2.80 a 
bushel from the thrasher, and experience has shown him that the price 
at thrashing time is almost invariably the lowest price of the year. 
If the Government should name a price substantially lower than $3, 
the farmer will feel that in effect a special tax is being levied on him 
for the benefit of other interests which have the privilege of an open 
market. He will immediately contrast his own condition with that of 
the cotton grower of the South, who is being permitted to sell his 
product without restriction and without governmental interference as to 
price. He will charge political favoritism. He will hold that wile his 
own product is necessary to feed the world, the product of the cotton 
farmer is equally necessary to clothe the world and to enable the 
manufacture of the munitions of war without which our enemies can 
not be defeated. 

From each of several standpoints the result will be disastrous If a 
price is fixed which the farmer regards_as unfair and in a sense cor 
fiscatory. He will refuse to sell; already there has been an alarming 
tendency to store. <A situation might easily be brought about where 
you would be compelled to requisition wheat from individual farmers 
in order to furnish the country with bread and to furnish our allies 
with their requirements. Nothing more unfortunate could arise. The 
enmity of the farmers would be aroused at a time when we need their 
cooperation. They would become suspicious of the attitude of the 
Government toward them. ‘They would harbor the belief that the price 
of $2 per bushel already promised them for next year’s crop might be 
seriously reduced. At the very time of seeding, when every effort has 
been made to induce a largely increased acreage, disappointment and 
discouragement would become so widespread as to seriously curtail 
production. I believe, Mr. President, that I have a fairly good idea of 
the farmer and of his processes of thought, and I am certain the stat: 
ments I make are not overdrawn. 

The Government has promised by legislative enactment a minimum 
price of $2 pee bushel for the 1918 wheat crop. The Department of 
Agriculture here at Washington and the various State councils of « 
fense are urging the largest possible acreage. The statement has been 
made repeatedly that we must try to pronees a minimum of a billion 
bushels of wheat in 1918. For that billfon bushel crop our Government 
will pay at least $2 per bushel, regardless of world conditions, regardless 
of whether the war continues, regardless of supply and demand. Is it 
fair, then, to fix for the present crop of 650,000,000 bushels an arbitrary 
price at a figure much below the market price under natural trading 
conditions, with a world shortage such as now exists and with an ab- 
normal cost that has attached itself to the production of this crop? 
If cheap bread must be provided, will it not be more fair to follow the 
plan of France and Italy and let the Government, through taxes imposed 
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on all the people and particularly on the wealth of the land, absorb the 
difference between the price of wheat and the cost of bread, rather than 
to compel one limited class of our people to bear the brunt of this 
sacrifice for the benefit of all? 

The success of the food administration depends very largely upon the 
voluntary cooperation of all classes of our people. It is charged alike 
with the responsibility of fixing this wheat price and of securing the 
grain for our allies, f the wheat price should prove such a G@sappoint- 
ment to the farmer as to create in him a feeling that he had been dealt 
with unjustly and a spirit of resentment; if he should withhold his 
wheat from the market and the Government should be compelled to 
commandeer that wheat: if he should refuse to plant this fall and next 
spring the acreage we need to have planted, the success of the food 
administration would be greatly impaired to say the least, and the oppo- 
sition te it would become both bitter and widespread. 

Please pardon the length of this letter and do not bother to answer it. 
I have written entirely with a view to giving you what information 
I can and trying to put before you what I know to be the honest opinions 
of many farmers. 

With great respect, I am, 


Sincerely, yours, JOUETT SHOUSS, 


The United States at War. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. JAMES H. DAVIDSON, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
In tre Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, October 6, 1917. 


Mr. DAVIDSON. Mr. Speaker, this extra session of Congress 
is about to end. From April 2, when it convened, to the present 
hour its Members have devoted their best energies to the enact- 
ment of legislation necessary for the conduct of the war in 
which we are engaged. 

During the political campaign of last year the people were 
led to believe that the President’s diplomacy had not only “ kept 
us out of war” but would continue so to do. 

Following the election, however, it became apparent that the 
Nation was being drawn nearer and nearer the vortex in which 
practically all the civilized world had become engulfed. 

It was generally understood that when the President convened 
Congress some action vitally affecting the Nation’s interest 
would be taken. The entire Nation was ready to maintain, by 
force if necessary, the freedom of the seas and the protection 
of American citizens wherever they were. In defense of these 
principles the people were ready to wage war against the Im- 
perial German Government, which had repeatedly violated 
them. They did not understand that this would require us to 
intervene in the European war, or that we would sit in and 
help determine the terms of settlement of European questions. 

The President's message, however, plainly indicated his pur- 
pose of including the larger idea of engaging in a “war for 
world-wide democracy,” to be carried on by armies chosen upon 
the principle of “ universal service,” and sustained by “all the 
resources of the Nation.” 

Those who favored and voted for the war resolution knew, or 
should have known, that it meant the conscription of men for 
service in European trenches and the conscription of wealth, in 
the way of bonds and taxes, foods, and all other national re- 
sources, for their maintenance and the maintenance of our 
allies. 

A few of us hesitated to place this tremendous burden upon the 
people. We believed American rights could be protected with- 
out making it necessary for us to engage in a war over ques- 
tions in dispute between European nations. 

While we would willingly have supported a resolution for the 
exertion of such force as might be necessary to protect our 
rights upon the seas, we could not support a measure so far- 
reaching in its effects as the one proposed. 

A majority of the Congress, however, adopted the resolution 
declaring that a state of war existed, and from that day to this 
those Members of the House who voted against the resolution 
have stood shoulder to shoulder with those who supported it, 
in favor of every measure desired by the President and neces- 
sary for the successful conduct of the war. We have each 
realized that, no matter how much we may have differed as to 
the necessity of our country engaging in this kind of a war, 
there could be no question as to the necessity of our winning it. 

FINANCING THE WAR, 


Congress at once undertook the work of preparing for war. 
It first obligated the Government to the extent of seven billions 
of dollars for war purposes. This bill passed the House April 
14, 1917, 388 Members voting for it and not a single one against 
it. It provided funds not only for domestic expenditures, but 
three billions to be loaned to foreign Governments. 
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Later the House, again by a unanimous vote, further obligated 
the Government in the sum of eleven billions of dollars. ‘his 
act authorized a further loan of four billions, making in || 
seven billions of dollars to be loaned to our allies. 

These loans are absolutely necessary if those allies are to 


lans 


at home. 

The first authorization provided for nontaxable liberty bonds 
carrying an interest rate of 34 per cent. The second authoriz;- 
tion, under which liberty bonds are now being sold, provides sn 
interest rate of 4 per cent, but these bonds are subject to an 
income tax on amounts above $5,000 owned by a single per 
The purchaser of these bonds has a safe investment at a reas 
able interest rate, and the further assurance that he is doin 
“his bit” in aiding his Government in financing the war. 

In every war one of the difficult questions to be determine 
is, How much of its cost shall be borne by the present and how 
much by future generations; how much in bonds, how much in 
taxes? 

So much depends on circumstances and conditions that any 
attempt to lay down a hard and fast rule in this respect would 
be inadvisable. 

Those who favor large bond issues contend that as the war is 
being fought for the benefit of future generations they shoul 
bear the greater part of the burden; others contend that while 
a portion of the present generation is facing the enemies’ gui 
at the front another portion is remaining at home fattening off 
the opportunity for excess profits that war always gives, and 
that these should bear, very largely, that portion which can he 
paid for in money, and that it is unfair to require those who go 
to the front and are fortunate enough to return to also in later 
years pay the bonds now issued in place of taxes. 

There is no good reason why those who are engaged in pr‘ 
ent industries and who are not serving at the front should | 
contribute liberally to whatever amount is necessary for the 
support and equipment of those at the front. 

This is especially true of those enjoying large incomes, ‘ni! 
doubly so of those whose incomes are derived from excessive 
profits obtained through the production of munitions of war. 
If there ever was a time when a tax should be apportioned ac- 
cording to the ability to pay, that time is now. Care must, how 
ever, be taken to avoid “killing the goose that lays the golden 
egg.” Nothing would be more harmful to the successful pros 
cution of the war than by overtaxation or other.-means to stille 
industry, thereby interrupting business, closing factories, thro 
ing labor out of employment, and otherwise disturbing the pro- 
perity of the country. 

The committees having the revenue bill in charge gave careful! 
consideration to all these questions, and the act, concurred in 
by both branches of Congress unanimously on October 2, 117 
is offered with the hope that it will be received by the count 
not as a perfect tax measure but one so adjusted as to raise th 
largest possible amount of revenue with the least possible «is- 
turbance to business or distress to individuals. 

The amount expected to be raised by it is $2,206,000,000. 

Of this amount, $842,000,000 will be obtained from incon 
taxes; $1,110,000,000 from excess profits; $220,000,000 from 
liquors, wines, and soft drinks; $57,000,000 from tobacco ani 
cigars; $40,000,000 from automobiles; $50,000,000 from adinis 
sions to places of amusement; $74,000,000 from increases ©) 
postal rates on first and second class matter; and the balance 
from other lines of industry. 

With this law in effect about 36 per cent of our war expen: 
tures will come from taxes and about 64 per cent from bonds 

It is now estimated that at the end of the fiscal year th 
will be a deficit in the Treasury of about $3,000,000,000. This 
means that at the coming regular session of Congress ai\(li- 
tional bonds must be provided for and additional taxes levied. 
It will then be necessary, probably, to not only impose consul)))- 
tion taxes but make further levies on incomes and excess protits. 


APPROPRIATIONS. 


The appropriations already made and authorized for the fis: al 
year ending June 30, 1918, including the amounts loaned to our 
allies, and which are reimbursable, amount to $21,390,730,940.40. 

Of this amount, over nineteen billions have been placed at the 
disposal of the administration to enable the country to properly 
conduct the operations incident to the war, and this was «one 
by practically a unanimous vote of the Congress. The amoutt 
is so stupendous that the human mind can not grasp it. ; 

It is interesting to compare it with the amounts expended by 
our allies for war purposes. Up to August 1 of this year— 


| an cata ereeeaepsaeretgnbvanne $18, 500, 000, 900 
Srenes had expended. pia aunetalioat iecaudk tedcetncts tardy skenwediodonen 15, 327, 400, 000 
SE VNR OU io cc intpevaitoenasiienindiieurendne teenasencises 8, 120, 000, 000 


BNR RG I ictiictinepaiinainaeniwaninmanngel 15, 000, 000, 000 
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But these cover a period of three years, whereas ours are | of airplanes in large numbers. The bill carried an appropria- 
within the first six months of the first year of the war and | tion of $640,000,000. It was prepared by the committee in 
before a gun has been fired or a shell exploded. executive sessions and accepted by both the House and the 

What the future expenditure will be time alone can tell. | Senate unanimously and without amendment and without giving 
Some of the items for this year, such as the building of canton- | publicity to the details of its provisions. 
ments, and so forth, will not have to be repeated, but on the other It is suflicient to say that under this act thousands of airplanes 
hand it may be necessary to expend much larger sums in other | of the best-known type are now being constructed, equipped 
directions. We must therefore face the future with the grim] with the new “ Liberty” engine and other American made de 
determination to expend whatever amount is necessary to enable |} vices, which will enable them to serve as the eye of the Army 
our country to win this war at the earliest possible moment. and lead it to victory through the air. 


RAISING AN ARMY. SOLDIERS’ AND SAILORS’ INDEMNITY AND INSURANCE 


Next to the declaration of war the act which came closer to When the Government puts a min in its military service j 
the people than any other was the one by which provision was | destroys his insurability and, very largely, his earning power 
made for raising an army. The least it can do in return is to make restitution so far us is 


Wars can not be fought without men. Previous laws had possible. 
provided for a small Regular Army of men between the ages 
of 18 and 30 years, and a National Guard of men between the 
ages of 18 and 45. ‘These were all volunteers. 

Additional legislation was necessary to provide an army of 
sufficient size to meet this emergency. The War Departinent 
proposed a plan which was given careful consideration by the 
House Military Affairs Committee, of which I have the honor 
to be a member. A majority of the committee recommended a 
few changes in the department’s plan. These related to the 
maintenance of State units of the National Guard, the age limit 
of men called to the service, and the application of the volunteer 
system in the first instance. 

The committee’s plan for the maintenance of State units of 
the National Guard was accepted and is a part of the law. 

The general plan to raise the Regular Army and the National 
suard to war strength by the voluntary enlistment of men be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 40 years, with the further provision 
that if enough volunteers were not obtained conscription would 
apply to the balance, which would give an army of over 900,000 
men, largely of volunteers, was accepted without objection. 

The department further proposed to then raise, by conscrip- 
tion, an additional army of 500,000, and if necessary another in- 
crement of the same number, of men from 19 to 25 years of age. 

After exempting those having dependents, the burden of such 
an army would largely fall on boys from 19 to 25 years of age. 

The committee believed this was unfair to the school boys of 
the country, and recommended an age limit of from 21 to 40 
years. This was adopted after the conference had reduced 
the maximum to 30 years. 

The committee’s bill provided all the necessary machinery 
for conscription, and authorized the President to put it in opera- 
tion at once, 

It was conceded that it would require four or five months to 
prepare a list of those eligible for service, and a much longer 
period before those drafted could be trained. 

There was an insistent demand that troops be sent to France 
at the earliest possible moment. It was believed that if volun- 
teers were called for thousands of men, many of whom had had 
previous military training, would enlist for foreign service. 

Certain prominent and popular citizens who had served as 
volunteers were ready to raise and organize divisions, and the 
committee believed these could be made ready for transport at 
a much earlier date than would be possible under conscription. 
Its plan, therefore, after giving the President the necessary au- 
thority for levying conscription, authorized him, in the mean- 
time, to call for volunteers, giving him authority, when the con- 
scription rolls had been completed, to draft the number necessary 
to complete the quota. 

This was simply a recognition of the custom always hereto- 
fore observed and now recognized in raising the Resular Army 
and the National Guard to war strength. 

Although the committee’s plan was not adopted, it is interest- 
ing to note that on the 6th day of September, five months after 
war was declared and before a single drafted soldier was in 
training, there were in the Army of the United States 819,881 
men and in the Navy 254,267, a total of 1,074,146, every one of 
whom was a volunteer. 

Sonscription of men for service is never popular. The present 
is probably no exception, but when a country is in war it must 
have power to raise necessary armies for its defense. 

The conscription plan has been adopted, and under it nearly 
10,000,000 men have been registered and over 600,000 are now 
in training. It is the law, and prompt and complete compliance 
with its provisions is the duty of every citizen, 

AVIATION. 

Another vitally important step in forming this great army 
was taken when the Military Affairs Committee prepared and 
submitted to the House a bill for the reorganization of the 
Signal Corps of the Army by enlarging the Aviation Section 
thereof and making provision for the construction and operation 


This is the only just and humane thing to do 

Congress therefore has enacted a law under which the Goy 
ernment will do certain things as a part of the compensation for 
the patriotic service the soldier and sailor renders. If he is 
single, it will pay him 4 per cent interest on so much of his pay 
as he may leave on deposit; if married, it requires him te allot 
$15 from his month’s pay to his wife and children for their 
support. To this the Government will add another $15 for the 
wife, with an increase for each child. If the soldier has neither 
wife nor child, but has other dependent relatives, it will make an 
allowance to them, providing the soldier also allots $15 a month 
out of his pay. If the soldier is killed in battle or dies as a 
result of wounds or disease incurred in the service, his wife will 
receive &2 minmum pension of $30 per month, with an additional 
allowance for each child. If he returns partially or totally 
disabled permanently, he will receive a pension ranging from 
$40 to $200 per month. 

The soldier also has the opportunity to buy from the Govern- 
ment insurance of from $1,000 up to $10,000 at SS per year for 
each $1,000 of insurance. 

The average insurance rate for men 21 years of age is $8 
per thousand. If he enters the war, his insurance is either ean 
celed or the rate increased to $58 per year. 

Under this law the Government, therefore, gives to each sol 
dier a bonus equivalent to $50 per annum on each $1,000 of 
insurance for which he is willing to pay $8 per year. 

The purpose of this act is to secure the future of American 
soldiers and sailors by insuring their lives and providing ade- 
quate compensation and indemnities for loss of life and total or 
partial permanent disability, and to protect their families 
against poverty and want by providing them with suflicient 
means of support during the absence of the men at the front. 

It does not affect existing pension laws, except that after 
October 6, 1917, widows of officers or enlisted men of the Army, 
Navy, or Marine Corps of the United States who served in the 
Civil War, the War with Spain, or the Philippine insurrection 
will receive $25 per month. 

These are but a few of the many constructive laws enacted 
at this session. 

Others, which ean only be referred to, include the appropria- 
tion of $162,500,000 to provide for the production, conserving 
the supply, controlling the distribution, and fixing the price of 
food and fuel; to increase the enlisted strength of the Navy and 
the Marine Corps; to define, regulate, and punish trading with 
the enemy ; to punish acts of interference with foreign relations, 
neutrality, and foreign commerce; priority of shipment and 
ear-service control in interstate commerce; authorizing the 
President to commandeer ships and shipbuilding supplies. Many 
of these laws confer very great and almost autocratic power 
upon the President of the United States; but he is the Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army and the Navy and these are war 
measures, All of them Seemed necessary in order that the ad- 
ministration might have a free hand in carrying on the war 
operations, and they were enacted promptly and practically 
unanimously. 

Six months ago to-day war was declared. When that act was 
passed we were utterly unprepared for war. Within these six 
months those of us who have been here constantly and who 
have seen the Nation awaken from its dream of peace to its 
conscious strength as a mighty power for war appreciate the 
remarkable progress made in that brief period. 

The mobilization and concentration of this power commenced 
when war was declared. Directed by the heads ef the various 
departments and aided by men of the highest skill and experi- 
ence in various lines of industry who, through a patriotic en- 
deavor to do their shares, have given freely and without ¢om- 
pensation of their time and energy, this mobilization went on 
until this great war machine, so constructed and operated, is 
now influencing and directing all the industries and resources 
of this great country in the work of raising, training, equipping, 
feeding, and transporting the boys who will carry our flag to 
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victory upon foreign fields and who will sacrifice life itself, if | broke and commenced to spread over Europe, it has been utterly 


necessary, in the defense of the principles so dear to us and to 
them. 

Mr. Speaker, the action taken by this Congress in the early 
hours of that fateful April morning brought a feeling of sorrow 
to Anterican hearts and homes. No one wanted war, and every- 
one regretted sincerely the necessity which made it necessary 
for our country to engage therein. 

This was especially true of those citizens of foreign birth or 
ancestry who still cherish in their hearts that tender memory 
which every decent man has for the place of his birth. 

In the district I have the honor to represent reside many of 
these citizens. They are as law-abiding, liberty loving, gener- 
ous, and patriotic as can be found in any section of the country. 
There never has been any question of their loyalty to this 
country, and they are ready to do, and are doing, their full 
duty in its behalf. They have contributed generously in aid of 
the Red Cross, and are now subscribing freely for liberty bonds. 
They are doing their utmost for food production and conserva- 
tion, and, as on all previous occasions, when their country 
needed men for its defense they have been quick to respond to 
the eall. 

Wisconsin’s governor has stated that over 65 per cent of its 
quota of soldiers—and it promptly furnished its full quota—are 
of foreign birth or ancestry. 

I am certain that my district exceeds that percentage. These 
patriotic boys did not wait for conscription, but volunteered, 
and in such numbers that in some of the local districts the full 
quota was thus furnished and none has been summoned under 
the draft. 

What better evidence can be offered of their loyalty and devo- 
tion to their country? 

To the fathers and mothers whose sons have thus pledged 
their lives my heart goes out in sympathy. I can sympathize 
with them, for their lot is my lot. 

One of my sons is a volunteer in the Navy and the other 
offered his services and now awaits his call. What their fate 
is to be I can not know. I can only wait and hope, but “ hope’s 
brightest robes will be broidered with the sable fringe of fear.” 

Our first duty, however, is to our country. We are in war. 
The honor and integrity—yea, even the very principles for 
which our country stands—are at stake. In such an hour the 
thought of every American citizen should be: 

My country, my country, may she ever be right ; 
But, right or wrong, My country. 

Throughout this important session, so momentous in the life of 
our country, and during which so much legislation touching the 
vital interests of its citizens has been enacted, this thought has 
governed my actions. 

very man owes to his country whatever he has to give. I 
have given constantly of my time and strength in this work 
without reference to personal or political considerations. 

I have felt that we are engaged in a stupendous undertaking. 
This great struggle will not be easily won. Each of us must 
sacrifice and be prepared to make still further and greater 
sacrifices. 

Our boys—your sons and mine—will be at the front united in 
our defense. They are entitled to and must have the united 
support of those at home. 

Let us, therefore, persevere without faltering until an honor- 
able and lasting peace can be obtained. God grant it may come 
before our boys actually reach the trenches; but if not, let us 
have faith that out of it all will come a brighter, better day, 
when wars shall be no more. 

If this can be the result, then the war will have been worth 
all its cost and we will be consoled with the thought that the 
precious lives taken, the terrible sacrifices made, the immense 
treasure expended, were not in vain, 


War-Revenne Bill. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CORDELL HULL, 
OF TENNESSEE, 
In tHe Hovse or Representatives, 
Saturday, October 6, 1917. 


Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, the American Govern- 
ment is now engaged in prosecuting a great war. To this end 
men and money are necessary. From the fateful days of July 


and August, 1914, when the present world-wide conflagration 


impossible for any person to follow in full detail its course or 
to fathom all the unlerlying causes and motives or to grasp 
all the issues and satisfactorily appraise their merits. 

Naturally, the President of the United States, having the bene- 
fit of innumerable channels of official information through which 
all available facts, secret and otherwise, have come to him daily 
since and before its outbreak, has been in the best possible 
attitude to discover and understand controlling causes, condi- 
tions, and motives back of the world war, as thus revealed to 
him. From those early days of this great conflict when Ger- 
many, pretending only to threaten Russia, proceeded instead to 
mobilize her chief forces on the French border, on the opposite 
side of the German Empire from Russia, the outstanding fact, 
now beyond dispute, that the German Government had suddenly 
embarked upon its hitherto secret plan of world conquest ani 
world dominion, became apparent. Both at the beginning ani 
for a long period thereafter many other nations looked on in 
horror and hoped that they might be able to remain out of this 
awful conflict with honor and safety. 

Strange as it may seem, one peaceable and peace-loving 
country after another has been drawn in, under circumstances 
impossible to avoid without such sacrifices of honor and of God- 
given rights as no country could make and long endure. Austria, 
Serbia, Germany, Turkey, Russia, Belgium, France, England, 
Japan, Italy, Bulgaria, Portugal, Roumania, Montenegro, China, 
and the United States have drawn the sword either offensively 
or defensively, while the 11 Central and South American nations 
of Cuba, Panama, Brazil, Bolivia, Guatemala, Peru, Honduras, 
Nicaragua, Uruguay, Haiti, and San Domingo have either <e- 
clared war or broken diplomatic relations with Germany or the 
central powers. All these 23 nations of the world are thus ranged 
against the Governments of Germany, Austria, Turkey, and Bul- 
garia in the necessary protection of their present and future 
rights, liberties, and civilization. If any citizen doubts the jus- 
tice or the necessity of the defensive war now being waged 
against these central powers of Europe by practically the balance 
of the world, he has only to look to the deliberate and unani- 
mous verdict of these 23 unbiased and unoffending nations for 
infallible proof te the contrary. 

My remarks have to deal with the share of the American Gov- 
ernment in financing this war. We must not only raise mone) 
to support and maintain the Army and Navy, but we must in 
substantial measure help to finance our allies. In this connec- 
tion the statement in the House of Commons on July 24, 1917, 
ef the British chancellor of the exchequer, Mr. Bonar Law, «i 
fining the principle on which the English Government has acted 
in making loans to her allies, is pertinent, as follows: 

We have held from the first—and it is true of the three Governments 
which are responsible for the conduct of the war—that it was not 
question of our fighting by ourselves or of our considering solely what 
should be done for our own forces. We have held that in reality it was 
one campaign that was being waged, and that what we had to do was 
to assist by every means in our power the general conduct of that cam- 
paign, involving as it did assistance to our allies as freely as moucy 
spent upon our own services. 

The necessities of their situation has constrained this Govy- 
ernment to provide loans to leading allied nations aggregating 
$7,000,000,000 for the present fiscal year ending June 30, 1917 
We do not, however, expect this to become a burden fo tle 
United States. Every nation will strive to meet its hones! 
obligations. 

First, I may say that the financial policies thus far adopted 
by the United States have received world-wide commendation. 
Our financial and business conditions are sound and present tlie 
best possible situation to weather the storms of war. For this, 
the President, the Secretary of the Treasury, and Congress ire 
entitled to great credit. Let us now turn to our domestic 
finances. 

Prior to the war our domestic expenditures, including the 
Postal Service, would not much exceed $1,000,000,000. During 
1916, however, the Government felt constrained to enter upon 
system of additional preparedness to the extent of making sub- 
stantial increases in the Army and Navy and coastwise fortific:- 
tions. To meet these new expenditures Congress enacted the 
revenue acts of September 8, 1916, and March 3, 1917, esti- 
mated to yield some $425,000,000 additional revenue. Since the 
entry of the United States into the war in April last an entirely 
new system of war revenues and expenditures, of course, 
become necessary. Dealing alone with actual appropriations 
and expenditures for the present fiscal year and omitting the 
amounts of contracts and authorizations and certain other items 
of expenses which are reimbursable, such as foreign loans ani 
interest thereon, including the foreign loan of $7,000,000,000, 
the sinking fund, war-risk insurance, etc., we have total cxsh 
appropriations of $11,650,000,000 which must be met from taxes 
and bonds during the present fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, 
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This includes our normal domestic expenditures and shows a 
total daily expenditure of nearly $82,000,000 for 1916-17. Our 
estimated tax revenues under former laws is $1,333,500,000 and 
under the newly enacted war-revenue act, $2,534,870,000, and 
postal receipts $325,000,000, aggregating revenues and receipts 
of $4,193,370,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917. 

Strict accuracy would require allowance as to the amount of 
new and additional special taxes which will only be in operation 
from 7 to 9 months of this fiscal year. 

Deducting this sum from the estimated actual expenditures 
of $11,650,000,000 for the present fiscal year leaves a balance of 
$7,456,000,006 to be provided for. The recent act of September 
24, 1917, authorizes bonds to the extent of $3,539,000,000. This 
would leave expenditures of $3,916,000,000 to be provided for 
during the present year either by additional taxation or by 
bonds. The contract authorizations aggregating $2,511,000,000 
also will have to be later taken care of when the expenditures 
become necessary. 

The larger expenditures of the United States, as compared 
with the expenditures of some other governments at war during 
its early stages can well be accounted for upon different impor- 
tant grounds. The new program for the increase and develop- 
ment of aviation called for an additional $640,000,000; our great 
shop-building program demands $750,000,000, aud an authorized 
program ultimately involving $2,000,000,000. Certain other 
extraordinary items of expenditure could be mentioned. Fur- 
thermore, when.the war commenced and for a time thereafter, 
prices were not nearly as high as during the period when and 
since the United States entered the war. They also had more 
or less price regulation in England and other countries, espe- 
cially as it related to war materials and military supplies. 
It is true, however, that these same countries paid high and 
gradually higher prices for war supplies purchased in the 
United States. Tne cost of maintaining our Army and Navy 
is much greater than in other countries. Finally, it may be 
said that when the United States entered the war it had a 
thorough grasp of its magnitude, and profiting by the mistakes 
of other governments at war, it proceeded at once to throw its 
whole force and power and resources in many respects into the 
war. This huge undertaking calls for financing on the broadest 
scale almost from the beginning. 

The mtch-discussed question of what proportion of expendi- 
tures during the war should be met by taxes and by bonds 
arises. I recently stated in the House my views relative to this 
matter. It may be of interest in this connection, however, to 
compare the course of different countries at war in meeting 
expenditures to this time. Under existing tax levies and appro- 
priations, including both peace and war levies and appropria- 
tions, the United States during the present fiscal year would 
defray 36 per cent of expenditures from taxation. Striking out 
$1,000,000,000 peace receipts and expenditures, the percentage 
computation of the amount of war expenditures met by taxes 
would be not exceeding 30 per cent. This is a far better showing 
than any other country has made. 

While England during the war has met 26 per cent of her 
totai expenditures by taxation, she really paid only 19 per cent 
of her war expenditures by taxation, during the last fiscal 
year ending March 31, 1917, a computation arrived at by first 
deducting the peace receipts and expenditures. ‘This latter 
method of computation also changes the ratio for the entire war. 
On May 6, 1917, the British chancellor of the exchequer, Mr. 
Bonar Law, speaking in the House of Commons, said: 

Our total national expenditures during the war have been $21,590,- 
000,000, of which $5,685,000,000 has been met by revenue, and the 
remainder of $15,925,000,000 from loans. 

The British expenditure for the last fiscal year ending March 
31, 1917, was $10,990,500,000, of which $2,867,140,000 was met 
by taxes, and the remainder of $8,123,360,000 from loans. 

The English prewar receipts and expenditures were about 
$900,000,000. From August 1, 1914, to March 31, 1915, England 
expended $2,440,000,000. From March 31, 1915, to March 31, 
1916, she expended $7,790,000,000, and from March 31, 1916, to 
March 31, 1917, $10,990,000,000. These various annual expendi- 
tures, however, include loans to the allies amounting to $5,855,- 
000,000. England, since March 31 and prior to July 24, 1917, 
loaned her allies $985,000,000. 

England’s total votes of credit during the war and up to 
March 81, 1918, are $26,460,000,000. The total of the English 
daily national expenditure was just over $10,000,000 per day 
from the beginning of the war to March 31, 1915. During the 
following fiscal year ending March 31, 1916, it rose to $21,- 
500,000 per day, while for the next fiscal year ending March 31, 
1917, it exceeded $30,000,000 per day. 

From February to May, 1917, the expenditures of the Ger- 
man Government were at the rate of $9,000,000,000 a year, or 
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$25,000,000 a day. as compared with the rate of $6.000.000,000 
per year, or $17,500,000 per day in the first half of 1916. This 
exciudes normal budget expenditures, which includes advances 
made to her allies and several other items. While Germany’s 
war expenditures Curing her last fiscal year were $6,050,000,000, 
they have increased 56 per cent this year, making $9,075,000,000, 
Her expenditures have been almost equal to those of Eneland. 
Germany’s total expenditures from August 1, 1914, to February 
23, 1917, were $19,750,000,000. : 
Credits voted for all purposes by the French Chamber for 
the quarter April to June, 1917, show an average expenditure 
of $8,220,000,000, or $22,345,000 per day. It is true, however, 
that her vote of credit for the third quarter of 1917 was at the 
rate of $6,316,800,000 a year, or $17,546,000 per day. Similar 
votes for the whole of 1916 were $4,782,500,000, and like votes 
for the whole of 1915 were $3,152,800,000, according to the most 
reliable data available. The total French votes of credit from 
the beginning of the war until June 30, 1917, amounted to 
$16,060,000,000. 

The total war expenditures of Canada, in both Canada and 
Europe, to July 30, 1917, was $623,000,000. Her estimated ex- 
penses of maintenance of troops in France from September 30, 
1916, to July 20, 1917, at 6 shillings per man on an avernge of 
147,000 troops, was $234,000,000 of the sum just stated. The 
war expenditures of Canada from April 1 to July 30 of this 
year, both at home and abroad, was $92,000,000, or the rate 
of $840,000 per day. This was her rate of war expenditures 
on July 20. 

I shall now briefly refer to the methods and extent of war 
taxation as adopted both at home and abroad. The British tax 
receipts, omitting receipts from postal, telegraph, and telephone 
service, and miscellaneous, all of which are considered nontax 
revenue, have been as follows: For the fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1914, $815,000,000; for the year ending March 
31, 1915, $945,000,000; for the year ending March 31, 1916, 
$1,450,000,000; for the year ending March 31, 1917, $2,570,000,000, 
During the same period the nontax revenue rose from 8175,- 
000,000 in the fiscal year 1914 to $295,000,000 at the end of the 
fiseal year 1917. The English cnstoms taxes rose from $177,- 
000,000 in the fiscal year 1914 to $350,800,000 in the fiseal 
year ending March 31, 1917. Her excise taxes rose from 
$138,000,000 in 1914 to $281,000,000 at the end of March, 1917. 
These excises related chiefly to liquors, tobacco, sugar, coffee, 
and tea. The estate taxes rose from $136,000,000 in 1914 to 
$156,000,000 in the year ending March 31, 1917. The income 
tax receipts rose from $236,000,000 in 1914 to $1,025,000,000 
for the year ending March 31, 1917. The receipts from excess- 
profits tax, which was originally enacted late in 1915, were 
$700,000,000 for the year ending March 31, 1917, and are esti- 
mated to yield $1,000,000,000 for the year ending March 31, 
1918. These comprise the principal increases of tax revenues 
mmade from time to time during the war in Great Britain. Her 
normal income-tax rate, which was nominally 5 per cent, and 
her supertax rate, which was a flat 24 per cent, have been 
graduolly raised, until at present the nominal rate of the normal 
tax is 25 per cent and the effect of the supertax rates reaches as 
high as 424 per cent. The full effect of the combined rates applies 
to incomes of $10,000 and upward. The supertax commences 
there. By a system of abatements the 25 per cent normal tax 
rate is reduced in its effect on small incomes, so that it amounts 
to a fraction over 1 per cent on the smallest income subject 
to tax. The exemption was lowered to $650, but during the 
past summer, when the cost of living became so high, it was 
raised to $750. Persons often coufuse direct and indirect taxa- 
tion in Great Britain. Indirect taxation embraces excises as 
well as customs, while direct taxation relates mainly to prop- 
erty, income, and estate taxation. 

Germany has only raised $425,000,000 from additional taxa- 
tion during the war, as compared with Great Britain’s $2,000,- 
000,000. 

Due to the fact that many of her chief industrial Provinces 
have been invaded and occupied by the enemy, France made 
but little headway in levying war taxes until recently. The 
increase of her revenues for 1916 over 1915 was $160,000,000. 
She now has in operation income, excess profits, and certain 
minor war-tax levies. 

Turning to our own war-tax methods and measures, in dis- 
cussing the war-revenue bill which passed the House in May 
last, I stated on the 22d of that month that— 

In view of the fact that we may be entering a somewhat long war, 
too much careful investigation and consideration of the principles of 
sound taxation and all phases of each item proposed to be taxed, and 
the formulation of an equitable and comprehensive initial revenue meas 
ure, can not well be given. With a basis of taxation thus established 
on lines broad and sound, one story after anotber of taxation could be 
added, if necessary, as the war progresses and our revenue needs 
inerease without disturbance of business or ecvnemie conditions and 
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without the necessity of constantly readjusting or patching up our tax 
structure. * * The first problem confronting the committee in 
its work of tioediead this measure was to determine upon what lines 
or principles of taxation the new levy should be made. The com- 
mittee wisely, in my judgment, decided that the-chief portion of the 
new taxes should come off of wealth, luxuries, and pleasure. I am in 
the heartiest accord with these general principles, as I am with the 
committee in this general course or policy as consistently pursued. 


I have no reason now to modify the foregoing views. The 
expenses of the war should be borne by those who are really 
able to bear them. During the present period of enormously 
high prices with respect to articles of prime necessity upon 
Which the poor must subsist, great care should be exercised by 
Congress to see that the average poor family is able to procure 
What is commonly termed the “ minimum of subsistence” free 
from any tax burdens. This doctrine is based upon the right 
of people to live, to exist. 


heart of those fortunate enough to have surplus property or 


| 000,000. On the other hand, while the Federal tax levy of E: 


And I do not believe it is in the | 


earnings to see others less fortunate who wage an honest. con- | 


stant struggle to secure a livelihood shiver in the cold or go to 
bed hungry from utter lack of ability to supply themselves with 
urgent necessities because of tax burdens. 

While I strongly favor an equitable distribution of taxes 
spread out over as many taxpayers as possible, I would not, 
except as a last resort, by taxation add to the hunger and cold 
and destitution of this latter class of people, while prices are 
so high, upon the theory that every 
required to contribute something in the form of a tax to the 
Government, 


The new war-revenue measure just enacted is estimated to | 


yield $2,534,870,000; $200,000,000 of the preparedness fund 
under revenue acts of 1916, and March, 1917, are also properly 
war taxes. It passed the House in May, and after many 
months’ consideration in the Senate and some two wecks’ con- 
sideration in conference, has now become a law. It is due 
those Members of the House and Senate. my colleagues, who 
had principally in hand the work of drafting and perfecting 
this measure, that deserved recognition should be given to their 
long and painstaking labors and their sincere and patriotic 
efforts to evolve a measure which would both respond to the 
needs of the Treasury and impose the tax burdens as fairly 
and according to the ability of the 


and equitably as possible 
taxpayers to bear them, 
Each of these gentlemen in both the House 


and the Senate 
deserve the highest compliments for the zeal, ability, and single- 
ness of purpose which they have uniformly exhibited in their 
efforts to secure sound, adequate, and equitable revenue legis- 
lation to meet the needs of the war. It is always true, how- 
ever, that comprehensive revenue legislation embracing mani- 
fold subjects does not reflect the views of any one person, It 
must be the result of concession and compromise. Naturally, 
therefore, each Member participating in the preparation of such 
legislation must be disappointed with respect to some of the 
items finally agreed upon. The balance of the membership of 
the two Houses in turn suffer like disappointments. This is not 
the time, however, for carping criticism of such legislation on 
the part of any citizen. Any adverse criticism should be of a 
friendly character, looking alone to constructive remedies for 
hurtful defects in the measure, 

In passing judgment on our war-revenue legislation, cheer- 
fully accepting its necessity, two inquiries naturally arise in 
the public mind: Do such war measures embrace equitable, sci- 
entific taxation? To what extent does it, in connection with the 
total tax burdens, affect the ability of the country to pay? 

Commenting on the last question first, the unlimited resources, 
boundless energy, and enormous productive capacity of this 
country are too familiar to require special showing here. At- 
tention in this connection may be called to the additional fact 
that of the world’s total gold supply of $8,560,000,000, the 
United States has more than $3,000,000,000. This places our 
country in the strongest possible economic and credit position. 
The ratio of gold to our national wealth of $200,000,000,000 is 
Jess than 1 to 70, while its ratio to our publie debt is still al- 
most nominal. While Europe is flooded with practically fiat 
paper money to the extent of $18,500,000,000, we have none. It 
is true that this country does not retain on hand an amount of 
surplus from annual production and savings in relative propor- 
tion to some other countries, such as England, who had some 
$20,000,000,000 loaned abroad at the outbreak of the war. This 
is due to the fact that ours is still largely an undeveloped 
country when compared with the old countries elsewhere, with 
the result that a substantial portion of our annual profits are 
applied to extensions and new developments in commerce and 
industry. When we take England as the most suitable country 
for comparison, as many do, for the reason that she has hereto- 
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| such a system of sound and equitable taxation. 
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fore had something like half our wealth and population, it is 
necessary to bear in mind one important consideration in con. 
paring relative tax burdens in the two countries. The America) 
people are paying an amount near $1,800,000,000 of actual taxes 
to the States and their subdivisions. This amount added to the 
entire estimated Federal tax revenues of $3,868,000,000 woui: 


aggregate total tax burdens in the United States of $5,668 


land is now near $3,000,000,000, the amount of actual taxes i 
posed for her counties and municipalities, not including nontax 
receipts, is but litthe more than $500,000,000, and of this amoun 
the General Government collects and turns over between one 
fourth and one-third. There are no States, and only 53 countie 
in England, while the municipalities are comparatively limited 
in number. 

The fact that greater margins of profits are made in t] 
United States than in England would enable the payment o 
correspondingly larger taxes. I have not doubted, and do not 
now doubt, the ability of the American people, without materi 
or dislocation of business, to pay the amount of t: 
used amou 
another year My individu 
views when the United States entered the war in April 
that it would be wise at that time to limit the subjects of tax 
tion to a few large and general tax items, such as incomes, ex: 
and a very few other items « 
taxation embracing luxuries and pleasure, to the extent 
about $1,800,000,000, At that time our estimated expenditur 
for the present fiscal year were only $3,800,000,000. Then lat 
in the year and during the present fall, when our expenditu 
had materially increased and the country had gotten well iit 
the war, increases and extensions in taxation should be m: 
which would suitably respond to the increasing Treasury de 
mands and work no serious hardship to the taxpayers. | 
lowing this second step, such further increases and extensio 
of tax levies would be made during the year 1918 as the co) 
tions of the taxpayers and the demands of the war might sugge- 

The fact, however, that the revenue bill passed by the Hi 
in May last did not become a law until the second stage of the 
tax program just stated had been reached, the increased amv 
of taxes carried in the bill as finally agreed to measurably 
complishes the same results. I hope I may be pardoned 
reiterating a statement heretofore made, that the matter 
paramount concern in imposing taxes relates to comprehensive 
and equitable laws rather than the rates they carry. The ab 
of the country to pay necessary war taxes is very great uni! 
I fear that hi 
tofore too much thought has been given merely to the fixing o 
rates and entirely too little to the working out of accurate 
detailed provisions of laws which would carve through 
profits of every taxpayer—corporation, partnership, and i) 
vidual—with accuracy and relative fairness. 

“ Fixing rates,” which has been so much proclaimed, 
enough after the far greater work ot drafting an equitable tax 
measure is completed. | 


X 


ss © 


The drafting of our big internal tax la 
should require many months’ labor as to their technical 
business phases. 

The combined income-tax rates are estimated to yield $1.20 
000,000 for 1917. The great part this tax plays with respect to 
our war revenues is a reminder of the expression of Glads! 
that “ the income tax is an engine of gigantic power in time « 
war,” and of the more recent utterance of Lloyd-George that t! 
tax is “ the center and sheet anchor of our financial system.’ 

When it gets into full operation the estate tax will yi 
$110,000,000 annually. The combined yield of the income an 
estate taxes would thus be $1,311,000,000. This amount coi 
prises more than one-third of the present total war and p: 
tax levies of the Government and it comes off of wealth, wi! 
is able to bear it and should do so. It is with some pride t! 

I ean claim responsibility for working out or selecting 1! 
methods and preparing the original drafts of these two liei- 
ures, which later passed Congress without fundamental chanse* 
It is also gratifying to see Canada during the past few wee! 
enact an income-tax law patterned almost entirely after ou 
Federal law, rather than adopt the English phraseology 30 
plan. Several States have either adopted, or are consider 
the adoption of, income-tax laws which comprise features ‘ 
modified provisions of the Federal law. The new revenue 1:\\\ 
just enacted contains a number of amendments of a minor cli! 
acter to the income tax act of 1913 as revised by the act © 
1916. It is most unfortunate that any needed changes of mio! 
provisions were not made in a manner that would leave tl 
law virtually intact. Instead, entire pages of the act of Bais 
have been repealed and reenacted in the new law for the so 





—? 


purpose of inserting minor amendments comprising but a few 
lines—in fact, section 1200 of the act of October 3, 1917, takes 
practically the entire definition of income out of the original 
statute and reenacts it without the change of a word. 

Many of the other income-tax amendments that follow in 
title 12 of the new law take entire sections and pages out of 
the body of the act of 1916 and reenact them for the wholly 
useless purpose of carrying one amendment through the differ- 
ent appropriate provisions of the act of 1916. The inevitable 
result of this method of making amendments is to scatter im- 
portant provisions of the income-tax law of 1916 through dif- 
ferent subsequent laws so that neither laymen nor lawyers can 
easily locate the separate enactments, bring them together, and 
ascertain just what the law is. Most of these amendments 
could have been written compactly within the space of a few 
pages and made to refer to the appropriate provisions of the 
income-tax act of 1916, without this system of useless repeals 
and reenactments. We now have in separate laws three so- 
called normal taxes, two supertaxes, and two exemptions, 
whereas all could have been combined in one simple pro- 
vision. The new war-revenue act carries a provision substi- 
tuting “information at the source” for the chief features 
of “collection at the source” as contained in the income-tax 
act of 1916. I shall have serious misgivings as to the wis- 
dom of this change until its superiority over the former method 
of securing the tax is demonstrated. Either method has its 
objections. The trouble and expense of each to both the Gov- 
ernment and the citizens affected are virtually the same. My 
judgment is that the largest factor in the success of the Eng- 
lish income tax has been collection at the source. It has 
operated as the surest possible safeguard against evasion by 
the taxpayer and loss of revenue to the Government. The 
English system assesses all kinds of income possible at the 
source and before it reaches the hands of the taxpayer. Under 
this system each taxpayer is sure that his neighbor is paying 
his full share and is not escaping, with the result that he more 
cheerfully pays his tax. Under the system of information at 
the source one taxpayer is called on to report on his neighbor 
or his employee, or some other person with whom he may have 
close business associations. A citizen is more disposed to with- 
hold from another money for taxes due the Government and turn 
such trust fund over to the Government than he is to report tax 
liabilities of his neighbors, friends, and associates. I earnestly 
trust that the information at the source may prove -he success 
its authors predict for it; otherwise the same ground will later 
have to be retraced with respect to restoring, gradually develop- 
ing, and making more comprehensive and effective collection at 
the source. As one Member, I acquiesced in the Treasury’s 
insistence with great reluctance. 

In the first draft of the income-tax act of 1918 was con- 
tained the provision defining earned and unearned incomes and 
prescribing reduced rates for the former. The necessity of this 
provision is far greater now than then, for the reason that the 


exemptions have been lowered to $1,000 and $2,000. The abso- | 
lute fairness of a provision which requires persons receiving | 


incomes from invested wealth and without personal labor to 
pay larger rates than those imposed on the salaries and wages 


arising from personal exertion the year round is too manifest | 


for argument. The soundness of this tax policy is almost uni- 
versally accepted. 

The recent amendments to the income-tax law embrace pro- 
visions allowing certain exemptions for minor children and also 
for charitable contributions. It is true that the laws of some 
other countries whose exemptions range low and from $50 to 
$800 do provide exemptions for a certain number of minor 
children in cases where the income of the taxpayer does not 


exceed a certain amount. But I know of no case where such | 


exemptions are prescribed for the benefit of taxpayers whose 
incomes exceed $2,500. People of large incomes have no claim 
on this class of exemptions, and it is against income-tax policy 
generally t? allow them. 


It is true that many other income-tax laws allow limited | 
exemptions of income contributed to charitable purposes. The | 
fact that most tax laws commence with exemptions of one | 
character or another and end with exemptions has resulted in | 


the accumulation of property in the United States of $15,000,- 
000,000 to $18,000,000,000 exempt from all taxation. During 


recent years many local and general laws here and elsewhere | 


have either imposed a small flat tax rate on charitable con- 
tributions or upon those above a fair amount prescribed as a 
minimum, With this great amount of property, as just stated, 
already exempted, added to the principal of our Federal bonds 
issued and to be issued during the war, which will be exempt 
&s such, it would appear to be wise policy not to allow an 
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amount of wealth and property so enormous to get entirely 
without the range of any kind of taxation. The Government, 
the States, counties, and municipalities are more and more 
assuming these charitable burdens, and the time is approach- 
ing when they will care for them to a much greater extent. 
Under the new exemption provision referred to, a citizen hav- 
ing an income of $10,000,000 may donate $1,500,000 free of tax 
to some great institution. Under our present income-tax rates, 
aggregating more than 60 per cent, the effect of this transaction 
would be that the Government would really donate 60 per cent 
and the taxpayer only 40 per cent, but the taxpayer would get 
the entire credit for the donation while the Government would 
suffer the loss of $900,000 war taxes. 

There are some marked differences in the substantive provi- 
sions of the English and American laws as they affect income. 
The English law does not provide any allowance for depletion 
of mines. It taxes the rental value of real estate and of resi- 
dences occupied by the owners so as to place landlords and ten- 
ants on a parity as to the tax. It allows no deduction for in- 
terest on indebtedness. It taxes all governmental salaries and 
interest on all Government, county, and municipal bonds. It 
makes the income of husband and wife one, in estimating total 
income for supertax. It makes the family the unit of income 
in chief measure for the purpose of the normal tax. While 
the sentimental, and sometimes the just, side is persuasive, yet 
if our Federal law treated family income as the English law 
does, its yield would be $100,000,000 additional. It is always 
so easy for the husband to distribute his income among mem- 
bers of his family and thereby cut the tax rate in half or less. 
If our law were as comprehensive in all respects as the Eng- 
lish provisions probably $250,000,000 would be added to its 
revenue yield. 

It is difficult to sustain the view that the clause of the Con- 
stitution providing that the compensation of Federal judges 
“shall not be diminished during their continuance in ollice” 
was intended by the framers of the Constitution to exempt them 
from tax rates—or increase of tax rates when once applicable 
to a judge or judges—imposed uniformly on all salaries of all 
citizens in the United States. The provision must have con- 
templated a prohibition against an act of Congress specifically 
and directly reducing judges’ salaries, and thereby affecting the 
independence of the judiciary. If Congress should classify 
the salaries of Federal judges and lay a different tax than that 
imposed on all other salaries of like amount, the constitutional 
inhibition might apply. 

Very considerable increases of revenue to the extent of sev- 
eral hundred millions can be derived from our income tax dur- 
ing next year, if necessary for war purposes, without injustice 
or hardship to the taxpayers. 

During the war when revenue needs have been urgent and 
earnings in many lines abnormally large, an excess-profits tax 
has been enacted by many governments. Swollen profits earned 
under war conditions have been most inviting as a subject of 
taxation, and justly so. I have strongly favored such tax since 
the summer of 1916. The great puzzle is and has been as to 
how to impose this tax most equitably. It is virtually impossible 
| to write an excess-profits tax law which can be administered 
so as to avoid inequities resulting in serious hardships and 
injustices in many cases. Speaking of the English excess- 
profits law, which is the best considered draft and the best 
revenue-producing law in operation, on May 2, 1917, after it had 
been tried out for more than a year, the British chancellor « 
the exchequer, Mr. Bonar Law, said: 





It does tell very unfairly, and it is inevitable that it should. * * * 


It tells unfairly against one trade as against another trade. In many 
eases it tells against particular methods of carrying on trade as against 
other methods of carrying on the same trade. I recognize all that. 


We can only seek—and we should do this—to effect the mini- 
mum of inequalities. 

Notwithstanding, some 14 Governments, including our own, 
have been convinced of the absolute wisdom and necessity of 
thus dealing with abnormal profits and thereby meeting impera- 
tive revenue requirements. As a sound economic proposition 
profits of many businesses and classes of business which have 
become swollen under war conditions should be reached by some 
kind of special tax. It matters little as to the name by which 
| the tax is called. We already have in this country an additional 
| or surtax on the total incomes of individuals in excess of $5,000 
The so-called excess-profits tax is but another additional or sur 
tax levied in crude form on the profits or income of corpora- 
tions, partnerships, and individuals, derived for the most part 
from invested capital not in excess of $5,000, as in case of the 
present income surtax on individuals, but in excess of $3,000 
lin ease of corporations and $6,000 in case of individuals and 
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partnerships, plus an additional amount of profits or income 
computed mainly on a percentage of capital invested, under 
certain detailed provisions of the lay. This war-tax provision 
is therefore equivalent to an additional or surtax on corpora- 
tions and partnerships, and a second surtax on individuals, but 
computed somewhat differently from the income additional or 
surtax Technically it is at least almost a surtax on income of 
the taxpayer rather than business. It is not a war excess- 
profits tax, because some taxpayers earning more before the 
war than now will be subject to the tax. The law really defines 
all profits in excess of a certain percentage of the capital in- 
vested, plus the statutory exemption, as excess profits and ap- 
plies a system of graduated rates thereto. The occasion and the 
idea of this tax first arose in Denmark, Sweden, Norway, and 
certain States in Germany early in 1915, when in the search for 
governmental revenue it was observed that certain businesses 
and classes of business were deriving abnormal profits from 
conditions produced by the war. The plan to tax extra profits 
made as a direct result of the war was advanced. ‘This took 
form in several early enactments in other countries. A little 
later the fact that trade and business generally was deriving 
unusual and extra profits made it impossible to distinguish those 
due to the war and those due to other conditions, and led to 
the broadening of the scope of the tax until it now applies gen- 
erally to all profits in excess of the amount prescribed as the 
deduction or datum line. 

There is but little uniformity in the various laws as to the 
original period covered, the precise scope of the tax, and the 
standard above which the excess is measured. Our new Federal 
provision in its effects practically adopts the so-called ‘ capital 
percentage ” standard. While it is true that a trade or business 
earning profits not less than 7 per cent nor more than 9 per 
cent of its capital before the war may compute according to 
the prewar standard of years, yet in order to administer this 
as well as the other provisions of the law it will be necessary 
in every case to compute the percentage of earnings on capital 
invested. Naturally the great problem has been to devise such 
a definition of “ capital invested” as would enable the Govern- 
ment to administer the law with the minimum of hardships and 
injustices to certain businesses and classes of business or trade. 
At the outset the first impression seemed to be that the definition 
of “ capital invested ” for the purpose of computing the standard 
of deduction, or the prescribed normal-profit basis, should be 
the same definition of capital as understood in the ordinary com- 
inercial sense. In some important respects, however, the defini- 
tion must be different. The net worth of a corporation, or the 
value of it if it were going into liquidation, is one proposition, 
while a definition of “ capital invested ” for the purpose of this 
excess-profits tax deduction is in certain particulars another 
proposition. Theoretically, the true inquiry would be, What 
simount of capital was employed in producing the profits in ques- 
tion less the amount of liabilities incurred in the same connec- 
tion?’ ‘The practical impossibility of ascertaining such facts with 
any accuracy has suggested other definitions. 

I do not envy the Treasury its task of ascertaining the “ in- 
vested capital” for the date prescribed of every trade or busi- 
ness in the country subject to the excess-profits tax. They may 
be obliged in many or most instances to accept the book accounts 
of corporations with respect to capital values and capital in- 
vested. Accounts having been kept very differently in the 
past, this condition may not only occasion loss of revenue to the 
‘Treasury, but complaint of inequalities among taxpayers. To 
apply “invested capital” as defined will be most difficult or 
impossible in many instances, 

In computing net profits the income-tax provision allowing 
deductions of interest on indebtedness seems to govern. This 
provision only allows for such interest to an amount equal to its 
capital stock plus one-half of its indebtedness. In all cases 
where the capital of a business is comparatively small or where 
it does not exceed one-half of the indebtedness full deductions 
of interest will not be allowed. 

Profits are computed under 
modifications. 

The English law originally allowed 6 per cent on capital to 
corporations and 7 per cent to individuals, upon the ground that 
the salaries of directors and officers of corporations and indi- 
viduals were thereby equalized. During the present year, 
however, Parliament felt obliged to extend the margin in favor 
of individuals to 8 per cent. The rate of interest allowed on 


a 





income-tax law, with certain 


new capital was made 3 per cent additional, both as to indi- 
viduals and corporations. 

In determining either the capital percentage standard or the 
prewar average of years standard, there should be as much flexi- 
There are many excep- 


bility allowed as the statute will permit. 
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tional cases, both as to individual businesses and a limite: 
number of classes of business or trade wherein the exercise o; 
considerable latitude by the administrative officials is impera 
tive if hardships and inequalities are to be avoided. A different 
profits standard is sometimes necessary. Special provisions t) 
this and other ends should embrace cases of small capital, where 
the trade qualifications of those conducting the business ay, 
even more important earning factors than the capital itse 
new businesses, businesses which had subnormal earnings priv 
to the war, businesses which have had abnormal losses, tempo 
rary businesses for war purposes, and other exceptional cis, 
There may be confusion, most serious difticulties, in deter 
mining the actual value of certain intangible assets allowed 
the law, such as good will, trade-marks, trade brands, and ¢} 
franchise of the corporation or partnership. Trade-marks 


trade names can not be distinguished from good will. They 
the identifying or specialized form of good will. Again, t/ 


value of good will is measurably determined by the ea 
capacity of the business concern. 

The English law allows deductions for all interest on in 
debtedness. This in chief measure disposed of the “ borrow 
capital” problem. It was agreed during the discussion of tly 
law in the House of Commons that a firm using borrowed « 
ital should either be allowed to deduct the entire interest on 
or to consider the amount borrowed as capital. Even ¢| 
allowance does not place the person with borrowed capital 
an equality with the person who owns his entire capital. | 
the purpose of dealing with this matter fairly the definition 
profits should be comparable with the definition of capitis! 
fact which seemingly has been in a measure overlooked. — \ 
should also keep in view the proper relation between the ra 
of interest allowed for borrowed capital and the capital | 
centage rate or standard. 

The laws of other Governments which impose large inc 
and excess-profits taxes similar to ours expressly provided 
the payment of the taxes by installments. The provision in . 
law allowing the taxpayer to discount his tax at 3 per cent 
advance of the date it becomes due will not, I fear, meet 
necessities of the situation. In my judgment, a_provis 
allowing the payment by installments of a substantial port 
of the estimated $2,200,000,000 of income and excess-pri 
taxes for this fiscal year after June, the same to bear 6 
cent interest until paid, is very necessary. 

The House and Senate conferees undertook to classify 
nesses having no invested capital or only nominal capital «a! 
with individuals engaged in the professions and earning ince: 
from personal exertion in excess of $6,000, for the purpose 
excess-profits tax, and by section 209 imposed a flat 8 per « 
rate. In its very nature this is a somewhat arbitrary tax | 
conceived and adopted as the best method which would app 
mate the spirit and intent of the general tax provisions ot! 
excess-profits measure. In theory the imposition of an ex 
profits tax on largely increased incomes from the professio 
is correct and justifiable. I think, however, that an enti: 
different basis would be necessary in the interest of equity) 
relative fairness. This would best relate to the prewar e: 
ings of the individual. Even then the question of health 
other personal factors which are not found in the case o 
business or trade arise. Under the present provision seri: 
inequities and rank injustices arise as between earned 
certain unearned income. In considering the incidence of 
excess-profits tax more or less consideration should alse 
given to the effect of the income tax in its graduated form. 

In explaining why professions were not embraced in the 
English excess-profits measure, Mr. McKenna, British chance!lo 
of the exchequer, on December 7, 1915, said: 

I have given a great deal of time to this. I did my best to show 
distinction between a profession and trade with regard to the dat 
line, and we know as a fact—we are not speculating now—that ip jr 
fessions the total amount of excess profits, if you could get a 
datum line, is extremely small, and it'would not pay us@o go into 
the necessary complications of securing a datum line. 

In making a similar explanation, Mr. Bonar Law, the pres: 
chancellor of the exchequer, on May 7, 1917, said: 

My honorable friend, the member for Leith (Mr. Currie), raise! “ 
point which I had considered long before I became chancellor of ° 
exchequer, namely, whether or not excess-profits duty ought to ap! 
to professions as well as to businesses. He has given the real explane« 
tion why that is not done. I think on the whole it would be fair | 
do it. know two members in this house who would be affected. 1! 
honorable member who spoke last, and who told us that he was not 
financier, perhaps might have found that he would have to pay som’ 
thing if anything of that kind came into effect; and another mem): 
who would have been affected is myself. The salary that I now + 
would have been excess profits, and I should have had to pay dut 


on it, I think that would have been perfectly fair, but after close 
inquiry I have come to the same conclusion as my predecessor- tha 


} 








in order to get revenue from the professional classes you would have 
to spread your net so wide and make so many assessments from which 
nothing would come that, as my advisers tell me, we should really 
not get a revenue in proportion to the expenditure, 

Of course, each of these gentlemen had in mind the view of 
determining a basis other than the imposition of a flat per- 
centage rate above a flat exemption of a specified amount. 

Excess-profits laws generally have made no effort to tax sala- 
ries and wages. If salaries are to be so taxed, however, those 
of Government officials would be as properly subject to the tax 
as the salaries and wages of other individugls. 

The great secret of the successful administration of the Eng- 
lish excess-profits law consists in allowance of the fullest lati- 
tude with respect to all exceptional businesses and classes of 
business, which is vested in a board of referees. This board 
consists of 27 of the ablest and most experienced business men 
representing every important line of business activity. They 
divide into panels and conduct hearings and investigations in 
different localities at the same time, and later come together ani 
make all computations and assessments as one body, thereby 
establishing uniformity. There is no appeal from their action. 
A board composed of men of this type would have been of great 
aid in administering and applying our law in the most equitable 
manner, Businesses and business profits could well be classified 
simply for the purpose of assessment, and making no distine- 
tion or discrimination as to tax rates, which rates would treat 
all income alike. The distinction would relate only to the 
manner in which the profits or income is computed and as- 
sessed. This would be in precise conformity with the English 
method under her income-tax law of dividing the income into 
five schedules, because the same income, or what is equivalent, 
the same standard of income, could not be computed with re- 
spect to different classes of business or sources of income, by 
one ironclad rule. Some modifications were necessary accord- 
ing to the kind of business profits to be computed and assessed. 

No good purpose would now be served by a discussion of the 
relative merits of the different standards above which profits 
are measured, as contained in the various laws of other Gov- 
ernments, Congress has already prescribed the so-called “ capi- 
tal-percentage ” standard in the main. I preferred a different 
basis. This action was taken, however, after lengthy delibera- 
tion and earnest effort on the part of those members of the 
Ways and Means and Finance Committees having the bill im- 
mediately in charge. I know they exerted their fullest efforts 
in striving to work out the most desirable standard. While lay- 
ing aside any diverging views of my own, and aequiescing in 
their conclusions as final, I have felt justified in directing at- 
tention to certain phases of the law, at least some of which, with 
others not referred to, may be considered worthy of further con- 
sideration by a later session of Congress, 

Under the operation of the English excess-profits law about 
$1,350,000,000 of excess profits were reported for taxation for 
1916. If our law should sweep as clean as the English law and 
operate with approximate equity, the present schedule of rates 
would bring a much greater yield to the Treasury than $1,000,- 
000,000, and with no general complaint of hardship. If the war 
should continue another year, the income and excess-profits 
measures should be made to yield around $3,000,000,000 for the 
calendar year 1918, assuming that business conditions continue 
to be good, as there is every ground to assume. 

Space forbids the discussion of certain other important fea- 
tures of the new revenue measure and the further and fuller 
comparison of the law as a whole with what are considered the 
first principles of taxation. War taxation is never as equitable 
And scientific as normal peace taxation. 

The great lesson we all must learn, and the paramount neces- 
sity we must recognize, is that this is a period of sacrifice while 
the war continues, involving in its outeome, as it does, our 
future rights, liberties, and civilization. Our brave and gallant 
soldier boys will do their whole duty. Every other citizen is 
therefore expected to contribute according to his ability with re- 
spect both to the purchase of bonds and the payment of taxes. 
Naturally, an injustice to a taxpayer, and even to small classes of 
taxpayers, may arise under the operation of temporary war-tax 
measures. Such condition, however, will not be due to design 
but will be an incident to the great general scheme for financing 
the Government, which can not in all cases be made strictly 
accurate and equitable in its detailed provisions. 

Under the leadership of our great President every citizen 
Should, and I believe will, meet the true tests of patriotism by 
lending his loyal cooperation to the Government in every feasible 
way and willingly undergoing such reasonable sacrifices as may 
be necessary to raise the amount of revenue from taxes and 
bonds that may be necessary to bring the war to an early and 
favorable conclusion, 
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Conseription, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. FARI 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 


~~ 
“ 


In roe Hovcse or Representatives 
Salurdau, October 6. 1917. 


Mr. FARR. Mr. Speaker, under lee ve to extend my re 
in the Recorp, I insert the following petitions : 


SCRANTON, Va Ay 
Ifon. Jorn R. Farr, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C, 

Dear Str: At a meeting of Niagara Tribe, No. 434, Imp ro 
of Red Men, held on the 6th day of August, 1917, it was unanimonu 
resolved to request you to vote and use your influence to have the > 
ate and House of Representatives act immediately upon and have « 
acted into law Senate joint resolution No. 84, as the purpose and intent 
thereof is just and equitable and in all fairness due to those of ou 
zeus who are liable under the recent conscription act. 

Ronert Trour, Sachei 

[SEAL.] S. WILLIAMS, Jr., (. of 


oe 





MIAPLEWOOD, Pa., August 6 
Hon. JOHN R. Farr, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: At a meeting of Macoby Tribe, No. 234, Improved Order 
of Red Men, held on the 4th day of August, 1917, it was unanimously 
resolved to request you to vote and use your influence to bave the 
Senate and House of Representatives act immediately upon and have 
enacted into law Senate joint resolution No. S84, as the purpose and 
intent thereof is just and equitable and in all fairness due to those of 
our citizens who are liable under the recent conscription act. 

GEORGE BARTLOW, Nachem 

[SEAL.; Howarp R. Gromuiicu, . of R. 


Otpv Force, VPa., August 6, 19 
Ilon. JoHN R. Farr, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: At a meeting of Modoc Tribe, No. 410, Improved Order 
of Red Men, held on the 6th day of August, 1917, if was unanimously 
resolved to request you to vote and use your influence to have the 
Senate and House of Representatives act immediately upon and have 
enacted into law Senate joint resolution No. 84, as the purpose and 
intent thereof is just and equitable and in all fairness due to those ot 


our citizens who are liable under the recent conscription act 
Joun Hower, Sachem, 
[SEAL] A. STEWARD, (. of R, 
— 
CARBONDALE, Pa., August 7, 19%, 


Ifon. JouUN R. Farr, 


Hlouse of Repre sentatives, Washington, D.C, 

Dran Sire: At a meeting of Lackawaxen Tribe, No. 208, Improved 
Order of Red Men, held on 7th day of August, 1917, it was unan 
mously resolved to request you to vote and use your influence to have 
the Senate and House of Representatives act immediately upon and 
have enacted into law joint Senate resolution No. 84, as the purpose 
and intent thereof is Just and equitable and in all fairness due to 
those of our citizens who are liable under the recent conscription act 

[| SEAL, } Worrtk TL. SWInGchue, Sachem, 

Henry Masters, C. of R. 


Dunmore, Pa,, 
Ifon. JonN R. Farr, 
Hlouse of Representatives, Washington, Dd. ¢C. 


DEAR Sir: At a meeting of Pequest Tribe, No. 357, Improved Order 


of Red Men, held on 8th day of August, 1917, it was unanimously 
resolved to request you to vote and use vour influence to have the der 
ate and House of Representatives act immediately upon and ha 

enacted into law joint Senate resolution No. 84, as the purpo nel 
intent thereof is just and equitable and in all fairness due te the rf 


our citizens who are liable under the recent conscriptien act 


[SEAL.] Roy POWELL, Sachem 
Geo, E, Ricitanpsoen, . of PR, 
SCRANTO a fugu 7 | 


Ilon. JouN R. Farr, ; 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C 
Dear Sir: At a meeting of Pocono Tribe, No. 230, Improved Order 
of Red Men, held on the Y¥th day of August, 1917, it was unanimously 


resolved to request you to vote and use your influence to have the Senate 


and Hlouse of Representatives act immediately upon and have enacted 
into law Senate joint resolution No. 84. as the purpose and intent 


thereof is just and equitable and in all fairness due to those of our 


citizens who are liable under the recent conscription act, 
Geo, W. Cariron, Sachem, 
[SEAL. ] W. L. Grass, C. of R 


SCRANTON, PA., August 10, 191 
Hfon. Joun R. Farr, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C 


Dear Sin: At a meeting of Horican Tribe, Noe. 427, Improved Order 
of Red Men, held on the 9th day of August, 1917, it was unanimousi# 
resolved to request you to vote and use your influence to have the Senate 
and House of Representatives act immediately upon and have enacted 
into law Senate joint resolution No, 84, as the purpose and intent 
thereof is just and equitable and in all fairness due to those of our 
citizens who are liable under the recent conscription act. 

Geonce A. HATHAWway, Sachem, 

[SEAL. ] Wau. Pearson, C. of BR, 
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“Some of the Work of the Extra Session.” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


WON. J. CHARLES LINTHICUM, 


OF MARYLAND, 
In tne Hovse or Representatives, 
Saturday, October 6, 1917. 


Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, the present extrsordinary 
session of Congress, called in April by the President of the United 
States, has been marked by a greater volume of legislation and 
the enactment of measures of more momentous import than have 
ever been considered in any similar period in the parliamentary 
history of any country. Any criticism, therefore, that has been 
leveled at the Senate and House growing out of the impatience 
to place the country upon a war basis at the earliest possible 
moment in my judgment is unfair and indicates a lack of 
appreciation or knowledge of the enormous amount of work 
Which the two Houses have performed. 

The session included 188 days, including Sundays and holidays. 
Responsibilities of momentous character and long duration have 
been carefully, intelligently, and wisely assumed by the member- 
ship of the Congress, and on each measure, large and small, they 
have, with characteristic thoroughness done those things which 
are calculated to redound to the interest of the citizens of our 
country. 

The important measures enacted into law at this Congress 
are as follows: 

1. Public resolution No. 1, declaring a state of war exists be- 
tween the Imperial German Government and the Government 
and the people of the United States and making provision to 
prosecute the same. On April 2 the German war resolution was 
introduced in the House, and on April 6, or four days after the 
assembling of Congress, the President attached his signature 
to that measure. No delay was involved in the passage of this 
resolution, perhaps the most important ever offered, either in 
this or any other Congress. 

2. Public act No. 1, appropriating $68,020 for certain expenses 
incident to the first session of the Sixty-fifth Congress. 

3. Public act No. 2, general deficiency appropriation act, ap- 
propriating $163,841,400.52, of which $100,000,000 was for the 
national security and defense and for each and every purpose 
connected with the war. 

t. Public act No. 3, authorizing an issue of bonds to meet ex- 
penditures for the national security and defense and, for the 
purpose of assisting in the prosecution of the war, to extend 
credit to foreign governments, and for other purposes. This 
act appropriates $3,007,063,945.46 for establishing credits in the 
United States for foreign governments by purchase of bonds of 
our allies and expenses incident to preparation and issue of 
bonds and certificates; authorizes the issue of bonds amounting 
to $5,063,945,460, of which $3,000.000,000 is for meeting the loans 
authorized to foreign governments, $2,000,000,000. to meet domes- 
tic exnenditures, and $63,945,460 to redeem the 3 per cent lean 
of 1908 to 1918, maturing August 1, 1918; and also authorizes 
$2,000,000,000 of one-year certificates of indebtedness tempora- 
rily to provide revenue. 

5. Public act No. 7, authorizing one additional midshipman 
for each Senator, Representative, and Delegate in Congress. 

G6. Publie act No, 11, appropriating $273,046,322.50 for the sup- 
port of the Army for the fiscal year 1918. 

7. Public act No. 12, authorizing the President to increase 
temporarily the Military Establishment of the United States. 
This act authorized a selective draft of 1,000,000 men and con- 
tains other important legislative features pertaining to the 
Army. 

8. Public resolution No. 2, authorizing the President to take 
over for the United States any vessel owned in whole or in part 
by any corporation, citizen, or subject of any nation with which 
the United States may be at war. 

9. Public resolution No. 3, authorizing the American Red 
Cross to erect certain temporary buildings in Washington, D. C. 

10. Publie act No. 17, to temporarily increase the commis- 
sioned and warrant and enlisted strength of the Navy and 
Marine Corps from 87,000 to 150,000 men, in the first instance, 
and from 17,400 to 30,000 in the second. 

11. Publie act No, 18, appropriating $1,344,896.18 for the sup- 
port of the Military Academy for the fiscal year 1918, and for 
other purposes. 








12. Public act No. 19, amending an act entitled “An act to 
regulate commerce,” as amended, in respect of car service, and 
for other purposes. 

13. Public*act No. 20, amending the war-risk insurance act 
and appropriating $45,150,000 to insure vessels and their car- 
goes, and expenses connected therewith. 

14. Public act No. 21, appropriating $147,363,928.77 for the 
sundry civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year 
1918. 

15. Public act No. 22, authorizing the issue to States ani Ter- 
ritories and the District of Columbia of rifles and other prop- 
erty for the equipment of organizations of home guards. 

16. Public act No. 23, appropriating $3,281,094,541.60 for the 
Military and Naval Establishments on account of war expenses. 
Up to this time this is the largest appropriation act known to 
this or any other country. Among other things, it appropriat 
$405,000,000 for an emergency shipping. fund with which to 
begin construction of the greatest merchant fleet the world has 
ever known. 

17. Public act No. 24, to punish acts of interference with 
eign relations, the neutrality, and the foreign commerce of the 
United States, to punish espionage, and better enforce the crimi- 
bal lwvs of the United States, and for other purposes, 

18. Public act No. 25, amending the Federal reserve act. 

19. Public act No. 26, authorizing condemnation proceedin 
of lands for military purposes. 

20. Public act No. 29, appropriating $640,000,000 to increas 
temporarily the Signal Corps of the Army and to purchase, 
manufacture, maintain, repair, and operate airships. 

21. Publie act No. 31, authorizing the United States to take 
possession of a site for use for permanent aviation stations of 
the Army and Navy for school purposes. 

22. Public act No. 37, appropriating $27,826,150 for the « 
struction, repair, and preservation of certain public works on 
rivers and harbors. 

23. Public acts Nos. 3S and 39, enlarging the membership 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and amending the act to 
regulate commerce, by authorizing priority shipments by «a! 
common carrier, ete. 

24. Public act No. 40, appropriating $11,346,400 to provide 
further for the national security and defense by stimulatil 
agriculture and facilitating the distribution of agricultural 
products. 

25. Public act No. 41, appropriating $162,500,000 to provid 
further for the national security and defense by encouragil 
the production, conserving the supply, and controlling the d 
tribution of food products and fuel. 

26. Public act No. 43, to authorize an additional issue 
bonds to meet expenditures for the national security and 
fense and, for the purpose of assisting in the prosecution of 
war, to extend addjtional credit to foreign governmenis, 
for other purposes. This act makes an qdditional appropriation 
of $4,021,377,890.92 to extend credit in the United States fol 
foreign governments by purchase of bonds of our allies and ex 
penses incident to preparation of an issue of bonds and certi! 
cates; authorizes an additional issue of $4,000,000,000 of bo 
to meet loans to foreign governments; authorizes an addition:! 
issue of one-year certificates of indebtedness amounting 
$2,000,000,000 and an issue of five-year war-saving certific:tes 
amounting to $2,000,000,000. 

27. Public act No. 45, authorizing the construction of a buil 
ing for the use of the Treasury Department in Washingto 
D. C., at a total cost not exceeding $1,250,000. 

28. Public act appropriating $5,356,666,016.93 to supply ce 
ficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal year 1918 and prior 
years on account of war expenses, and for other purposes, :ni 
authorizes contract obligations to be met by future Congresses 
amounting to $2,401,458,393.50. This is the largest appropria- 
tion act passed by this or any other country. This act makes 
further appropriations for the emergency shipping fund 0! 
$635,000,000 and raises the limit of cost to carry out the pur- 
poses of the shipping act to $1,734,000,000. 

29. Public act to define, regulate, and punish trading with 
the enemy, and for other purposes, and appropriates $450,000 
to enforce the provisions thereof. 

30. Public act to provide revenue to defray war expenses, and 
for other purposes. This measure provides approximately 
$2,500,000,000 of revenue with which to pay the expenses 0! 
the Government. 

31. Public act to provide a military and naval family allow- 
ance, compensation, and insurance fund for the benefit of 
soldiers and sailors and their families, and makes an appropria- 
tion therefor of $176,250,000. 

This record of achievement speaks for itself, 





PROVING GROUND. 

There was one thing which sprung up, causing a great deal of 
thought and naturally much controversy ; that was the location 
of the proving ground for the War Department. Many persons 
were of the opinion that this important adjunct of the War 
Department should be located on what is known as Kent Island, 
in the Chesapeake Bay, opposite the mouth of the Severn, which 
river leads to Annapolis, 

There were various opinions as to whether or not this loca- 
tion was a proper one for the proving ground. It was shown 
that the site was located within 6 miles of the city of Annapolis, 
20 miles from Baltimore, and in the narrowest part of the 
Chesapeake Bay, between which island and the western shore 
of Maryland there was but 4 miles. It was shown that all the 
shipping to and from Baltimore, which has grown to vast pro- 
portions, had to pass within 2 miles of the island, and like- 
wise the shipping through what is known as the inland water- 
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way, which is the trunk-line waterway the Government is gradu- | 


ally establishing from Boston to Key West. 

Many persons, and not without very grave reasons, were of the 
opinion that the explosion of some 6,000 shells from guns of 
various caliber per day on this island would menace the shipping 


so near at hand. The War Department officials were quoted as | 


saying that such would not be the case, but nevertheless the 


very thought of having such explosions within close proximity | 
to shipping and so close to the city of Annapolis was at least | 


a handicap and an element of danger in the opinion of many. 

It has been stated that the proving ground at Sandy Hook does 
not in anywise interfere with the shipping at that point, but it 
must be borne in mind, of course, that there are to be more ex- 
plosions and tests in one day at the proving ground to be estab- 
lished here than occurred at Sandy Hook in a year. 

I find in the hearings before the Committee on Military Affairs 
of the Senate, which committee was named by the Secretary of 
War to be the arbitrators as to whether or not Kent Island 
should be taken, that Gen. Crozier said the Chesapeake Bay, 
being an inland waterway, has not anything like the traffic that 
the ocean has in the vicinity of Sandy Hook, and that there is not 
the danger of interruption nor the same difficulty in seeing to in- 
terfere with the testing of guns, ammunition, and so forth. This 
statement was controverted by those opposing the taking of 
Kent Island by showing that the ship channel from Baltimore, 
and naturally from the inland waterway now being established, 
was less than 2 miles from Kent Island. 

I have no doubt, if Gen. Crozier says this and is familiar with 
the traffic on the Chesapeake Bay, that what he says is correct, 
but we must bear in mind that this proving ground is not estab- 
lished for a day nor for a year, but it is to become a permanent 
establishment for a country now at war and one which will no 
doubt continue to be active and prepared for any emergency 


which may arise in the years to come, There will perhaps never | 


be a time when so few guns are tested and so little transpiring | culminating and most conclusive proof that it was wrong to 


in the War and Navy Departments as has been in the past. 
BALTIMORE’S COMMERCE, 
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Patapsco River and directly across the line of boats which make 
daily trips to and from Baltimore 
“ QUESTION OF DEPOPULATION NOT ALONE 


‘SIDERED 

The taking of Kent Island was opposed by many because it 
would dispossess some 3,000 people from their homes and that 
it would remove from the productive field some 17.000 acres 
of good arable land which is now producing much food 


This view, however, did not enter the minds of all those opposed 
to the taking of the island, because it was realizs hy 1 : that 
no matter where the proving ground was located some people 
and perhaps many people would be dispossessed, and besides it 
was realized that even giving up an old established home held 
for generations was not comparable with the giving up by tl 


mothers and fathers of their boys to enter the Army it 

defense of liberty and their daughters to enter Red Cross 

to take care of those fighting for their flag and country. 
COULD BE ESTABLISHED ELSEWHERE. 

It was believed that the proving ground could be establishe 
at some point along the Chesapeake Bay which would be jus 
as advantageous as the officials had claimed Kent Island would 
be, and yet would not interfere with the shipping along the 
channel to Baltimore and the inland waterway, nor be dan 
gerous to the lives and property of those traveling alo 
Chesapeake Bay. 


& tiv 


LARGE SENTIMENT OPPOSED, 

That there was a very large sentiment opposed to the taking 
of Kent Island can readily be seen when we realize that the 
Committee on Appropriations, which reported the item of 
$3,000,000 for the purpose of purchasing the proving ground 
voted only 7 to 5 in favor of the item allowing the taking of 
Kent Island and that the chairman of that important committe: 
did not vote. Further, that when the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Stsson} moved to strike out the item, the chairman 
of the Appropriations Committee did not in anywise oppose 1 
point of order and took no active part in the discussion. 

In addition to this, while we have the highest regard for tlhe 
Appropriations Committee, it must be remembered that the 
coinmittee is not infallible in its actions, because if we wiil 
recollect this very committee, not more than a year ago, re- 
ported the proposition to eliminate the Subtreasury at Balti- 
mare, While it allowed the continuance of those at other cities 
in the country. It was only after strenuous and hard work 
on behalf of the citizens of Baltimore in meeting assembled, 
and the active cooperation of the Members of Congress from 
Maryland that we were able to defeat the proposition and to 
retain for Baltimore this very important financial institution 

In addition to this it must also be remembered that countless 


| Members of the House, not on the Appropriations Committee, 


when asked their views upon the taking of Kent Island, wer 
unalterably opposed to the proposition, and that the Senate of 
the United States was almost a unit in its opposition. As a 


| do so, the Military Affairs Committee of the Senate, to whom 1 


Let us remember that the exports of grain alone from the | 
city of Baltimore to the countries of the world has increased | 


from 41,000,000 bushels in 1896 to 120,000,000 in 1916, more than 
doubling that shipped from Philadelphia, and within 50,000,000 
bushels of that shipped from the great city of New York. We 
also find that there entered the port of Baltimore from foreign 
ports in 1916 more than 1,129 steamships, 7 big sailing ships, 
48 barks, and 12 schooners, a total of 1,196, showing a total 
tonnage of 2,584,589 tons, and that there cleared for coastwise 
trading some 1,800 vessels carrying a total tonnage of 3,000,000 
tons. All these vessels, of course, likewise left the port, and 
it is necessary to double this great number of steamships 
and vessels of various nature in order to ascertain the number of 
trips made past Kent Island along the ship channel and within 
two miles of the site suggested for the proving ground, which 
aggregate some 6,000 trips per year. Then this number does 
not take into account the number of excursion boats nor small 
boats which do merely a local business in the Chesapeake Bay 
and in the vicinity of Kent Island, 

When we realize that there is an immense amount of ship- 
ping along this channel, embracing, as it does, not only foreign 
shipping from Baltimore but the growing transport business 
along the inland Waterway from Boston to Key West and the 
immense coastwise shipping of Baltimore to the harbors of 
the Atlantic seaboard and to the numerous rivers to and from 
which the boats from Baltimore ply we can readily see the im- 
mense shipping along Kent Island and the necessity for pro- 
tecting same. 

It was stated by Col. Ruggles that the island was an isolated 
place, but it was also stated that the place outlined for firing 
the long-range guns runs directly across the mouth of the 


have said the question as to whether or not Kent Island should 
be taken was submitted by the Secretary of War to act 
arbitrators, unanimously decided, after hearing beth the Se 
retary of War and other officials of the department, that 


would be wrong to convert that beautiful island into a proving 
ground, 
ANNAPOLIS EXPERIMENTAL STATION, 

The statement has also been made upon very Ol exp 
authority that had Went Island been selected for the provin 
ground, the experimental station, which we all hope to procure 
for Annapolis, could not have been located there in such clos 


proximity to the tremendous concussions going on throughou 
the entire length of the day at Kent Island. 
HARFORD COUNTY SITI 


The question was finally decided by the War Department 
lecting another site on the Chesapeake Bay in Harford Count 
taking in Gunpowder Neck and other territory contiguor 
thereto. Some continue to believe that Kent Island would hea 


been a better location. The location finally selected gives the 


a 


War Department not only deep water to the proving ground but 
also two great trunk line railroads, extending from all section 
of the South and into all sections of the North, so that shells 
be conveyed from the various munition plants without trans 
shipment to boat and can be loaded at that point for all 
of the world, 

BALTIMORE'S PROG! 

Baltimore ts making rapid progress not alone in its local busi 
ness, but in establishing business relations with world ports. 
While there is not a Congressman who would for a moment de 
ter the War Department in carrying to a successful determina- 
tion the great conflict in which we are now engaged, it has 
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been the aim and object of each and everyone to see that this 
conflict is carrjed on with as little hardship to any section of 
the country as possible. It has been considered by all who are 
familiar with the situation that the proving ground located as 
it now will be, at the head of the Chesapeake Bay not infringing 
upon shipping nor injurious to any person is a very satisfactory 
outcome of a controversy which waged so long and at the same 
time affords the Government just as good location. 
CIIESAPEAKE BAY ACTIVITIES. 

I have long been of the opinion that the Chesapeake Bay and 
its tributaries must ere long become the center of the activities 
of the War and Navy Departments of our Government. With 
its magnificent harbors, its close proximity to the seat of our 
Government, its equable climate and freedom from storms of 
any severity make it especially attractive for the great works of 
the Government. 

I feel that this long-cherished hope is fast becoming a reality 
from the fact that we will now have located upon same not 
only the proving ground at the head of the bay, but a great 
war depot near the city of Baltimore, many shipbuilding plants 
along our rivers, a branch of the Quartermaster’s Department 
in Baltimore City, the great cantonment at Camp Meade, and 
other activities which are necessary for the conduct of the 
war, and which it will be necessary for us to continue in order 
io be protected and prepared for any emergency which may 
arise in future years, 

BALTIMORE HARBOR, 

That Baltimore will be able to take care of this great in- 
flux of business, more abundant than ever in the past, is well 
understood when we consider that Congress, through a bill 
which I introduced some time ago, has adopted the plans for 
the widening and deepening of Baltimore Harbor and the ex- 
penditure thereon of some $785,000. This, together with the 
appropriations which have heretofore been obtained for York 
Spit Channel of $326,000 and the $550,000 which was granted 
for the construction of the most modern immigration station 
in the country, shows that while Baltimore, in this stress of 
time and great war preparations and activities in every direc- 
tion, has not overlooked the importance and necessity of en- 
largement, Baltimore seems to have come into its own and 
prosperity and progress abound on every hand. The prophecy. 
of the Chief Engineer of the War Department, located at Balti- 
more several years ago, when he said that Baltimore would ere 
long become the chief seaport of the Atlantic seaboard, second 
alone to New York, seems near at hand. 

I am proud that our city has lived up to its reputation; that 
our city has complied with its every contract in reference to 
the great cantonment at Camp Meade; that our people have 
enlisted in the Army and Navy, making up the entire quota de- 
manded of them, and that they have subscribed to the liberty 
bonds and performed their every duty to the National Govern- 
ment during these perilous times. I am proud, likewise, of the 
women of our State, who are doing everything possible to carry 
us suecessfully through this great siege and to bring us out with 
Old Glory still waving on high—the Stars and Stripes, which 
have never bowed their colors in defeat. 


’'Tis the Star-Spangled Banner; oh, long may it wave, 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brare, 








Censored Family News. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. JOHN R. FARR, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In rue Hovuse or ReprREsENTATIVES, 
Saturday, October 6, 1917. 


Mr. FARR. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp I insert the following petitions: 


The Hon. Jonn R, Farr, 
The Congress, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Str: The undersigned appeals to you to have an exchange of 
ersonal family news, duly censored, arranged between people living 
n the United States and our motherland, Hungary. 

Many among us have not heard from their closest relatives for nearly 
three years. Many among us don’t knew whether their relatives are 

living or dead. Shall parents or children, wife and husband, brother and 
sister, be left entirely without news of one another for years? 

The exchange could be arranged through a special office to be estab- 
lished in New York City for the censoring and rewriting of iamily mes- 
sages, and fer forwarding same United States embassy bags to our 


representatives in Switzerland, Sweden, and Holland for transmission 
through a neutral embassy to the embassies of Austria-Hungary, 


Our 
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State Department could easily arrange for this humanitarian work. Thea 
expenses connected with it could be covered by imposing double or triple 
postal charges. 

Our Government communicates with the central powers regarding 
many subjects through the medium of neutral countries. Why should 
not citizens receive censored’ family news? 

Please cooperate in such ways. as you can in this worthy work, and 
E — urge the State Department to help relieve thousands of anxious 

earts. 
Respectfully, yours, JOWUN SENINE. 
The Hon, Jonw R. Farr, 
The Congress, Washington, D, C. 

Dear Sir: The undersigned appeals to you to have an exchange of 
personal family news, duly censored, arranged between people living in 
the United States and our motherland, Hungary. 

Many among us have not heard from their closest relatives for nearly 
three years. Many among us don’t know whether their relatives are 
living or dead. Shall parents or children, wife and husband, brother 
and sister be left entirely without news of one another for years? 

The exchange could be arranged through a special office to be estab- 
lished in New York City for the censoring and rewriting of family 
messages, and for forwarding same United States Embassy bags to our 
representatives in Switzerland, Sweden, and Holland for transmis- 
sion through a neutral embassy to the embassies of Austria-Hungary. 
Our State Department could easily arrange for this humanitarian work, 
The expenses connected with it could be coversd by imposing double 
or triple postal charges. 

Our Government communicates with the central powers regarding 
many subjects through the medium of neutral countries. Why should 
not citizens receive censored family news? 

Please cooperate in such ways as you can in this worthy work asd 
“ least urge the State Department to help relieye thousands of anxious 

earts. 

Respectfully, yours, MAJsKB BIDOCSKa, 
The Hon. JoHN R. Farr, 
The Congress, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: The undersigned azpeals to you to have an exchanze of 
personal family news, duly censored, arranged between people living in 
the United States and our motherland, Hungary, 

Many among us have not heard from their closest relatives for nearly 
three years. Many among us don’t know whether their relatives ar 
living or dead. Shall parents or children, wife and husband, brother 
and sister be left entirely without news of one another for years? 

The exchange could be arranged through a special office to be estap- 
lished in New York City for the censoring and rewriting of famify 
messages, and for forwarding same United States fmbassy bags to our 
representatives in Switzerland, Sweden, and Holland for transmis 
sion through a neutral em)assy to the embassies of Austria-Hungary. 
Our State Department could easily arrange for this humanitarian work. 
The expenses connected with it could be covered by imposing double 
or triple postal charges. 

Our Government communicates with the central powers regarding 
many subjects through the medium of neutral countries. Why should 
not citizens receive censored family news * 

Please cooperate in such ways as you can in this worthy work : 
“ least urge the State Department to help relieve thousands of anxiou 

earts. 


Respectfully, yours, JOHBRK Macyar, 





River Development — Water Conservation — Coordinaicd 
Rail, River, and Ocean Transportation. 


REMARKS 


OF 
HON. FRANCIS G. NEWLANDS, 
OF NEVADA, 
In THE SENATE OF THE Unirep Srares, 
Thursday, August 2, 1917. 


The Senate had under consideration the conference report on t! 
river and harbor bill, confirming the following Senate amendment: 


Sec. 18. That a commission, to be known as the Waterways Commis- 
sion, consisting of seven members to be appointed by the President of 
the United States, at least one of whom shall be chosen from the active 
or retired list of the Engineers Corps of the Army, at least one ot 
whom shall be an exact hydraulic engineer from civil life, and the re- 
ae five of whom may each be selected either from civil life or 
the public service, is hereby created and authorized, under such rules 
and regulations as the President may prescribe, and subject to the 
approval of the heads of the several executive departments concerned, 
to bring into coordination and cooperation the engineering, scientific, 
and constructive services, bureaus, boards, and commissions of the 
several governmental departments of the United States and commissions 
created by Congress that relate to study, development, or contro! of 
waterways and water resources and subjects related thereto, or to ile 
development and regulation of interstate and foreign commerce, with 4 
view to uniting such services in investigating, with respect to all 
watersheds in the United States, questions relating to the development, 
improvement, regulation, and control of navigation as a part of inter- 
state and foreign commerce, including therein the related questions of 
irrigation, drainage, forestry, arid and swamp land reclamation, clariii- 
cation of streams, regulation of flow, control of floods, utilization of 
water power, prevention of soil erosion and waste, storage and con- 
servation of water for agricultural, industrial, municipal, and domestic 
uses, cooperation of railways and waterways, and promotion of terminal 
and transfer facilities, to secure the necessary data, and te formulate 
and report to Congress, as early as practicable, a comprehensive plan or 

lans for the development of waterways and the water resources of the 
Einited States for the purposes of navigation and for every useful pur- 
pose, and recommendations for the modification er discontinuance of 
any project herein or heretofore adopted. Any menabes appeimied from 











—_———— 
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he retired list shall receive the same pay and allowances as he would 
if on the active list, and no member selected from the public service 
shall receive additional compensation for services on said commission, 
and members selected from civil life shall receive compensation of 
$7,500 per annum, 

in all matters done, or to be done, under this section relating to 
any of the subjects, investigations, or questions to be considered here- 
under, and in formulating plans, and in the preparation of a report 
or reports, as herein provided, consideration shall be given to all 
matters which are to be undertaken, either independently by the 
United States or by cooperation between the United States and the 
several States, political subdivisions thereof, municipalities, communi- 
ties, corporations, and individuals within the jurisdiction, powers, and 
rights of each, respectively, and with a view to assigning to the United 
States such portion of such development, promotion, regulation, and 
control as may be undertaken by the United States, and to the States, 
political subdivisions thereof, municipalities, communities, corporations, 
and individuals such portions as belong to their respective jurisdictions, 
rights and interests. 

The commission is authorized to employ, or retain, and fix the com- 
pensation for the services of such engineers, transportation experts, 
experts in water development and utilization, and constructors of 
eminence as it may deem necessary to make such investigations and to 
carry out the purposes of this section. And in order to defray the 
expenses made necessary by the provisions of this section there is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated such sums as Congress may here- 
after determine, and the sum of $100,000 is hereby appropriated, avail- 
able until expended, to be paid out upon warrants drawn on the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury by the chairman of said commission. 

The commission shall have power to make every expenditure requisite 
for and incident to its authorized work, and to employ in the District 
of Columbia and in the field such clerical, legal, engineering, artistic, 
and expert services as it may deem advisable, including the payment 
of per diem in lieu of subsistence for employees engaged in field work 
or traveling on official business, rent of offices in the District of 
Columbia and in the field, and the purchase of books, maps, and office 
equipment, 

Nothing herein contained shall be construed to delay, prevent, or 
interfere with the completion of any survey, investigation, project, or 
work herein or heretofore or hereafter adopted or authorized upon or 
for the improvement of any of the rivers or harbors of the United 
States or with legislative action upon reports heretofore or hereafter 
presented. 

Approved, August 8, 1917. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I quite agree with the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON] as to the importance of bring- 
ing the rail and wuter carriers into coordination and coopera- 
tion. I wish, however, to call the attention of the Senator from 
Minnesota to the fact that, desirable as the cooperation and 
coordination of rail and water carriers is, we must have a per- 
fected instrumentality for rail carriers and must have a per- 
fected instrumentality for water carriers; and a complete and 
perfect waterway is as essential for water carriage as a com- 
plete and perfect railway for rail carriage. 

THE RHINB AND THE DANUBE. 

We have been singularly lethargic in our movement for the 
perfection of our waterways. The newspapers announce that, 
even during the stress of war, Germany and Austria have agreed 
upon a plan, and are now engaged in its actual execution, of 
connecting the headwaters of the Rhine, which empties into the 
North Sea, with the headwaters of the Danube, emptying into 
the Black Sea. When that is done, we shall find, as the result, 
that the perfectly coordinated system of waterways of Ger- 
many—uniting all her waterways by artificial connection in 
such a way that you can proceed from one part of Germany to 
any other part of Germany by waterway—will be united with 
an equally perfected system of waterways in Austria. When this 
war ends that great union of coordinated empires will have the 
most perfect system of rail, river, and ocean transportation in 
the world. 

COORDINATED RAIL AND RIVER TRANSPORTATION, 


Mr. President, I wish to add something further to what the 
Senator from Minnesota has said. He has suggested that, as 
chairman of the Interstate Commerce Committee, I should apply 
my energies to bring the rail and waterway carriers into coor- 
dination. I wish to say. that that matter has received my most 
earnest attention, and is now before the Joint Committee on 
Interstate Commerce of the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives, of which I have the honor to be chairman, and which is 
considering the whole question of waterway transportation. If 
the Senator will read the reports of the hearings held by that 
joint committee, he will find how large a space is devoted to the 
consideration of a perfected waterway system, with a view of 
bringing rail carriers, river carriers, and ocean carriers into 
coordination. 

Now, Mr. President, I wish to express my great gratification 
that the amendment of the Senate providing for a waterways 
commission has been accepted by the House conferees. 

THE RIVER REGULATION BILL, 

This amendment embodies the substantial features of a 
measure known as the river regulation bill, which some of us 
have been urging for years for the practical coordination of the 
engineering and scientific services of the country engaged in 
the study of our water resources in order that those resources 


may be fully utilized for navigation, irrigation, swamp and arid 
land reclamation, water-power development, and all other use- 
ful purposes for which the surplus waters that are now wasted 
may be beneficially used, and for the coordination of the Nation 
with the States in plans and works for the full development 
from the source to the mouth of all waterways in sueh a way 
as to eliminate destructive floods and to utilize flood and stored 
waters for beneficial and wealth-producing purposes 

Such legislation was approved nearly 10 years ago by the 
Inland Waterways Commission appointed by Mr. Roosevelt, 
and has been supported by Mr. Roosevelt and by Mr. Taft, as 
well as by President Wilson and his Cabinet. Whilst the pro- 
vision in the river and harbor bill does not carry the large 
appropriations contemplated in the original bill introduced by 
me and urged for so many years, it does provide for its entire 
plan of organization and administrative machinery. and unde 
it plans for construction can be perfected and submitted for 
the approval of Congress. 

[I predict that the passage of this measure will open up 
new era in transportation and that under it a perfectly co 
ordinated system of rail, river, and ocean transportation will 
be developed. I predict also that destructive floods will be 
mitigated and eventually eliminated; that swamp lands will be 
restored ; that arid lands will be reclaimed; that intensive culti- 
vation and forestry will be stimulated by supplies of stored water ; 
that water power will be developed for municipal and power uses ; 
and that under its provisions a remarkable conservation of the 
natural resources of the country Will be established. 

No one can picture the beauty and perfection of our water- 
Way System when our river banks can be made stable, when the 
channels become fixed and the flood plane determined and 
controlled, and when thriving towns and cities will be estab- 
lished at places which have been for years threatened with 
constantly rising floods and recurring overflows. 


WATER CONSERVATION A WAR MEASURE. 


As a war measure nothing surpasses in importance this mens- 
ure. Our rivers, connected with each other by artificial chan 
nels, and with the Great Lakes, and with the gulfs and oceans 
will carry the cheap and bulky articles of freight which are now 
burdening our railroads to the point of congestion. 

We must not overlook the fact that the war is enormoush 
stimulating industry along lines that are largely temporary. 
Peace will bring far-reaching stagnation, unless some grent 
constructive policy for building internal improvements is sub- 
stituted for the stimulus to industry created by the war, which 
will be withdrawn when peace returns. The plans for such a 
great national constructive era for internal improvement and 
development can now be made before the war closes. The in 
stant peace has been achieved this Nation can turn the same 
indomitable energy that it is now devoting to winning this war 
against a foreign foe to winning a greater war against the de 
stroying forces of nature, and to the creation of new wealth, by 
building waterways, by creating new communities on reclaimed 
lands, by developing water power, by controlling floods, b 
planting forests, by preventing forest fires, and by conserving 
for the best and highest use, for the benefit of all the people 
the natural resources of the country. 

The greatest waste that takes place in this country to-day is 
the waste of its surplus waters, which are the Nation’s greatest 
asset, but which now run to waste in the sea, carrying destruc 
tion in their path in the form of devastating floods. We must 
learn to conserve that waste and to transform it into wealth 
we must learn to fight that devastation with exactly the same 
all-conquering energy that we are now devoting to war. In no 
other way can the period of industrial depression that will 
otherwise be the aftermath of the war be so effectually averted. 
If that is to be done the great work of making the working 
plans for construction must be done before the war ends. It 
must be begun now and prosecuted with the same diligence 
that war measures are being prosecuted. This great work of 
building internal improvements and creating densely settied 
rural communities on newly reclaimed lands and on old lands 
protected from overflow or fortified by an abundant water sup- 
ply, will furnish a way of providing for the industrial employ- 
ment of the hundreds of thousands of men who will return from 
the war when it has closed and their terms of enlistment have 
expired, and for whom occupation must be provided in time of 
peace, 

We ean not ever expect to maintain a large army in idleness 
in this country in time of peace, but we can maintain an indus- 
trial army. The pressure of the strenuous economic competition 
that will prevail in the world after the war will not permit the 
economic waste of a large army of idlers. If we have an army 
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it will have to be a working army, engaged in the construction 
of works of internal improvement, such as are contemplated in 
this provision for river regulation which is embodied in the 
river and harbor bill. 

In the economic era that lies ahead, that nation which applies 
the greatest science and skill in the elimination of waste, in the 
conservation of natural resources, and in the development of 
opportunity, will fare best in material progress, in the creation 
of national strength and wealth, and in the progressive devel- 
opment of world influence, This river-regulation provision 
opens the gate wide for us. 

A CONSTRUCTIVE EXECUTIVE. 

Mr. President, the agitation which has finally resulted in the 
adoption of this measure has been going on for more than 10 
years; very many have contributed most materially to its ad- 
vancement; waterways associations and chambers of commerce 
and boards of trade throughout the country have had their 
attention directed to this movement and have approved it, and 
many eminent, energetic, and public-spirited men have con- 
tributed to its advancement. I wish to say, however, that my 
experience in Congress has been that it is very difficult for an 
individual Member of Congress to initiate and carry through 
within a reasonable period any great constructive work of 
legislation. It took 10 years to carry through the reclamation 
act, and then we had to summon to our support the matchless 
energy of Theodore Roosevelt, without whose aid the passage 
of that bill would probably have been much longer delayed. 
It is absolutely essential that there be a constructive Executive 
to focus the attention of the country and of Congress upon a 
particular constructive measure. So it was in reference to 
the Trade Commission, a measure which had been pending here 
for years, and which needed the energizing force of President 
Wilson to carry it into accomplishment. So it is with this meas- 
ure. Every friend of waterway development is indebted to Mr. 
Wilson for the painstaking attention which he has given to this 
subject. He appointed a Cabinet committee to investigate it 
and to make a report to him; and ever since that time he has 
been the firm and consistent friend of a great, comprehensive 
measure for the development of our waterways and the con- 
servation and utilization of our water resources, 

THE PROPAGANDA, 


I can not in this connection close in reference to those who 
outside of Congress have been active in this movement without 
referring to Mr. George H. Maxwell, the executive director of 
the National Reclamation Association, who is so prominently 
identified with the national reclamation movement, who con- 
ducted the educational propaganda throughout the country for 
10 years which finally led to putting the National Reclamation 
Act upon the statute books; who, ever since then, has been con- 
tinuously connected with the Nation-wide educational propa- 
ganda for the passage of this measure, and who, as the trusted 
adviser of the Flood Commission of Pittsburgh and of the 
Reclamation Association of Louisiana, gave his ripe experience 
io the subject of conducting this great propaganda, and the 
prosecution of the work of those organizations. In connection 
with that work he lived for nearly three years in Pittsburgh, 
from 1908 to 1911, studying the flood problems of the Ohio 
River Valley, and during 1912 and 1913, the two great flood 
years, he was in New Orleans, studying the flood and waterway 
problems of the Mississippi River Valley. 

Mr. President, I would be glad to mention other names, 
among them the names of Frederick H. Newell; Gifford Pinchot ; 
the late W. J. McGee; Herbert Knox Smith; Walter Parker, 
of New Orleans; Robert N. Downman, of New Orleans; Joseph 
N. Teal, of Oregon; the late Charles B. Boothe, of Los Angeles, 
for many years president of the National Reclamation Associa- 
tion; William E. Smythe, of San Francisco, the founder of the 
National Irrigation Congress; Francis Cuttle, of Riverside, 
chairman of the Tri-Counties Reforestation Committee; J. L. 
Craig and G. MeM. Ross, of Stockton, Cal.; Gov. Hall, of 
Louisiana; Gov. Capper and J. B. Case, of Kansas; and Herbert 
Quick, of the Federal Farm Loan Board. 

The General Federation of Women’s Clubs of the United 
States, through its present chairman of conservation, Mrs, 
John Dickinson Sherman, and her predecessor, Mrs. Emmons 
Crocker, have been unfaltering in their support of this meas- 
ure, which is equally true of innumerable State and local 
women’s clubs, under the leadership of such loyal adherents 
as the late Miss Hattie M. Carstens and Mrs. B. F. Williston, 
of Detroit; Mrs. Foster Elliot, of Los Angeles; Mrs. Roydan 
Douglas, of New Orleans; and many others who ought to be 
mentioned. In fact, there is hardly a State in the Union which 


has not furnished its quota of zealous advocates of this plan 
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for river regulation which is embodied in the measure now 1) 
fore the Senate. Their name is legion, and the: mention of ; 
few involves no lack of appreciation of the faithful work 
the many who are entitled to recognition. 

In this connection, Mr. President, I ask leave to insert 4 
historical statement of this measure containing extracts fro) 
the messages of various Presidents, extracts from reports « 
committees, and other public matter, both in newspapers and 
in the public records, as well as letters relating to this subjec: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, leave wil! 
be granted. The Chair hears no objection. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

ToreKA, Kans., April 5, 1917 
Hon. Francis M,. NEWLANDS, 
Unite? “tates Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My DeAw SENATOR: I thought you might be interested in 1) 
inclosed letter, which I have received from J. B. Case. « 
Abilene. You probably know Mr. Case. He is one of our fines; 
citizens and a great booster for your bill. I think he is rig! 
in his views. 

With best regards, I am, 

Very respectfully, ARTHUR Caprprr 


I’arMERS’ LOAN & TrusT Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., April 3, 1917. 
Hon. ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Topeka, Kans. 

My DEAR GovERNoR: I inclose a clipping of the Star of il 
date, which goes to show how slow and careless the people 01 
the United States perform and also goes to show the great 
projects that Senator Newranps has figured out in the interes 
of the West; I say West—in interest of the whole country ; }u: 
it looks to me as though it were up to the West to push 1! 
matter of the Newlands bill harder than we ever have before. 

It also goes to show that with Germany’s great war and ox 
pense that the present indications of war in the United States 
should be no reason why this Government should not take 
the Newlands project with the sum of $600,000,000 in compariso), 
with the $163,000,000 which Germany has already appropriat«| 
for a like construction. 

I have recently been drafted by this company as its preside)! 
but do not think I will change my residence, as I expect 
spend part of my time in Abilene, as usual. 

Yours, truly, 
J. B. Case, Presidei! 


{From Kansas City Star, Apr. 5, 1917.] 
GERMANY PLANS A NEW SHIP CANAL. 

In the midst of war Germany is planning vast industrial «J: 
velopments and internal improvements to be carried out aft: 
peace comes. One of the most gigantic of these has in it 
lesson for Americans, and especially for those of the Middle 
West. It is a ship canal 440 miles long, 120 feet wide, and 1! 
feet deep, capable of floating vessels of 1,200 tons, to connec! 
the Main and the Danube Rivers. It will cost $163,000,000 sid 
will require eight years to build. The Bavarian Governme! 
has already made arrangements to raise its share of the cost 

By following the course of this canal on a map of German) ’ 
an idea of its importance may be had. The River Main is | 
be deepened from its confluence with the Rhine at Mainz 
Nuremberg. From there the canal will go south to the Danul 
When this work is finished boats from the North Sea may eni«! 
the Rhine, go up to Mainz and enter the Main and so on to tli 
Danube and down that river to the Black Sea. 

Why is Germany going to spend such a vast sum on an infer: 
waterway? The answer contains the lesson from which Ameri: 
may profit. Mainly this work is to be done to relieve railw:) 
congestion. Germany’s plans for great industrial developie!' 
ean not be carried out if the railways are to become congest« 
with freight and traffic delayed. Experience has shown that i! 
times of great activity the railroads are not adequate to handi 
the traffic. Germany has had that experience, just as we liu 
it this year, and many times before. Germany, with an alread) 
widely developed system of waterways, has learnt how water 
borne traffic relieves railway congestion. Between 1895 «1 
1905 the traffic on German waterways increased 125 per cen! 
and on railways it increased 71 per cent, The two systems work 
together, the waterways taking the poorest paying heavy mer 
chandise, such as coal, sand, lumber, hardware, leaving t!) 
railways free for passengers and fast freight. ; 

America’s waterways are undeveloped. In time they will al! 
be great arteries of transportation and then we shall not have 
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the whole railway transportation system of this country stalled 
because of congestion from trains of coal and wheat and lumber 
and iron ore moving slowly on every line. Those commodities 
will go by water, as they do in Germany. If the United States 
is to keep up with Germany in the race for the world’s trade we 
must plan for as great efficiency as Germany has, and one of 
the things contributing to that efficiency is water-borne trans- 
portation, 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, April 18, 1917. 
Senator Francis G. NEWLANDS, 
United States Senate, Washington, 

My Dear Senator: You and I have been interested for years 
in the matter of the development of our inland waterways. You 
may possibly remember my book, American Inland Waterways, 
published in 1909 by Putnam. 

For some years I have refused to take any interest in the 
matter of this development because of the conviction which has 
been borne in upon me that all plans for restoring commerce to 
our rivers will be futile, save under exceptional conditions, un- 
til a national policy is adopted which will require the railroads 
to correlate their business with the business of the waterways; 
will prevent them from pursuing policies which are destructive 
to waterway commerce; will enable shippers to route their 
shipments by land or water, in whole or in part, according to 
their needs; which will force joint traffic arrangements between 
water lines and railway lines; and which will build up our in- 
land harbors with freight-handling appliances and means gener- 
ally for putting the waterway transportation lines as nearly 
upon an equality with railway lines in the matter of service as 
is possible. 

I am taking the liberty to address this letter to you at this 
time because of the fact that the railroads are, in my opinion, 
absolutely sure to break down completely under the load of 
freight which they will have to carry during this war. 

We are urging the farmers to produce and ‘produce, and to 
continue to produce, but we are providing no additional trans- 
portation of any sort for them. The slow, heavy freight not 
only ought to go by water where possible, but additional possi- 
bilities for its movements ought to be opened up, and the rail- 
roads should be, if necessary, coerced into allowing that sort of 
freight to come by water instead of breaking their backs trying 
to carry it by rail. 

I certainly doubt whether complete development of the inte- 
rior of a country like this can ever take place except by the 
development of our waterways. 

Under the present conditions of the American railways pros- 
perity can develop only up to a certain point. When this 
point is reached, prosperity is strangled by lack of trans- 
portation. This condition is intolerable, to my mind, and 
within six months I feel sure that it will be so regarded by all 
minds, 

Whatever is necessary to be done in the way of legislation or 
constitutional amendments ought now to be done, in order that 
we may adopt a national waterways policy which will include 
not only reforestation to prevent the silting up of our water- 
ways, but also headwaters control, a system of reservoirs on 
the general principles advocated by Mr. Marshall O. Leighton 
in 1907, and the development of the water powers which will be 
made available by such a system. At present the constitutional 
doctrine that nothing can be done in these matters except in 
the interests of navigation makes all coordinated effort in that 
direction difficult. May I suggest that now is the time for a 
“spring drive” in the direction of waterway development. I 
do not for a moment believe that you are oblivious of the fact 
that the present crisis is an opportunity, and I am writing this 
to express my belief that the breakdown of transportation 
which is now apparent will soon make transportation one of our 
big issues. 

There are no cars for coal. The Packard Co. are delivering 
their automobiles all over the United States, even as far as the 
Pacific coast, by having them driven overland on account of 
lack of cars. I am told that in the city of Flint, Mich., there 
are from 15,000 to 20,000 automobiles parked in open places of 
the city for lack of storage room, every one of which has been 
sold to a customer but can not be delivered for want of cars. 
What will happen under the pressure of war and war orders 
and the movement of troops is something which the country 
and its legislators have not yet realized. 

Please pardon this long letter, which I will not make longer 
unnecessarily. 

Yours, sincerely, HERBERT QUICK, 
Member Farm Loan Board. 


HISTORICAL STATEMENT REGARDING THE WATERWAY MOVEMENT. 
THB NEWLANDS RIVER REGULATION AMENDMENT‘ 
RIVER AND HARBOR BILL OF 
[By George H. Maxwell, executive director National Reclamat 
Association. | 


SECTION 18 OF THE 
on 


A historical statement of the national campaign that has led 
up to the final adoption of the great comprehensive plan for 
river regulation provided for in section 18 of the river and har- 
bor bill for 1917, known as the Newlands River Reenlation 
Amendment, in place of the old and hopelessly inadequate, piece- 
meal system of river improvement is a most interesting chapter 
in the legislative history of the United States. 

The river-regulation movement harks back to the very be- 
ginning of the agitation for national irrigation and water con- 
servation in the West—even farther back than the founding 0! 
the National Irrigation Congress by William E. Smythe, more 
than a quarter of a century ago. Many of the early pioneers 
in the movement, like Maj. J. W. Powell, did not live to see the 
realization of their visions, but we are now within reach of that 
realization. 

River regulation—the control of the surplus flow and _ flood 
waters on the source streams by systems of reservoirs—was the 
original idea of this movement when it first took the form of 
a nation-wide campaign. 

The Newlands Reclamation Act, passed in 1902, was a coim- 
promise aud provided only for the reclamation of specific tracts 
of land where the cost of the reclamation could be reimbursed 
from the lands reclaimed. It was not a complete adoption of 
the comprehensive national policy which had been theretofore 
urged upon Congress, the policy of regulating the flow of al! 
rivers by reservoirs so as to increase the water resources of 
the Nation, without reference to any specific use of the water 
or any particular tract of land any more than has been the 
policy in other river improvements under the river and harbor 
bills. 

The Newlands Reclamation Act was only a stepping stone to 
the more comprehensive river-regulation policy, which included 
in its scope the full conservation and utilization of all the vast 
unused and now wasted water resources of the United States, 
not only for navigation but for every beneficial purpose for 
which the water could be used 

Immediately following the inauguration of the new national 
policy provided for by the Newlands Reclamation Act the advo- 
cates of a nation-wide policy of river regulation returned to 
their active efforts to secure the inauguration by Congress of 
the whole broad river-regulation policy, and those efforts have 
at last culminated in its adoption through the enactment of this 
Newlands river-regulation amendment. 

The most interesting and complete historical statement here 
tofore published with reference to this movement is found in 
the report of the Flood Commission of Pittsburgh, pages 1 to 5, 
from which the following is quoted: 

** HISTORICAL, 

“The regulation and control of the flow of navigable rivers 
in aid of interstate commerce is an important factor relating 
to the conservation, development, and use of the natural re- 
sources of the United States and the enlargement of its internal 
trade and commerce. When such a national policy has been 
adopted on a scale commensurate with the magnitude of the 
problem, it will not only promote navigation and water trans- 
portation but must also necessarily include the storage of flood 
waters for flood prevention and for all other beneficial uses 
and the protection of watersheds from denudation and erosion 
and from forest fires. 

“Much has already been done, in a disconnected and inade- 
quate way, toward the inauguration of such a comprehensive 
national policy for river regulation, and the work done and 
measures advocated by the Flood Commission of Pittsburgh 
are in the direction of an ultimate enlargement of that policy, 
which will be vastly beneficial to the entire country. The prog- 
ress thus far made has been accomplished as the result of three 
organized movements: 

“First. The national irrigation movement, culminating in the 
passage of the national irrigation act, which became a law on 
June 2, 1902. Under this act about $60,000,000 has been thus 
far expended in the construction of works for water storage 
and control in the western half of the United States. Several 
large reservoirs have been built on the headwaters of the Mis- 
souri River and its tributaries. 

“ Second. The Appalachian Forest Reserve movement, resulf- 
ing in the passage of the Weeks Appalachian National Forest 
Act, which became a law on March 1, 1911. The purpose of 
this act, as expressed in its titie, is ‘to enable any State to 
cooperate with any other State or States, or with the United 
States, for the protection of the watersheds of navigable streams, 
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and to appoint a commission for the acquisition of lands for the | drainage basin of the Mississippi River and all its tributaries, 


purpose of conserving the navigability of navigable rivers.’ 

“Third. The national storage-reservoir movement, which was 
first in order of date and was inaugurated by the Chamber of 
Commerce of Pittsburgh through the National Board of Trade 
in December, 1898. The resolution then presented by the Pitts- 
burgh Chamber of Commerce to the National Board of Trade 
urged ‘the storage of flood waters on the upper branches of 
navigable streams, to be held in use for irrigation, for checking 
damaging floods and liberating water in times of drought that 
will preserve streams in navigable condition.’ 

“In behalf of this proposition Mr. George H. Anderson, then 
secretary of the Chamber of Commerce of Pittsburgh, submitted 
a report, the preamble of which was as follows: 

“Your committee, to whom has been referred the subject of the 
storage of flood waters on the higher tributaries of the navigable 
streams in the Mississippi and Ohio Valleys for improving navigation, 
providing for irrigation. etc., present the following report: 

“After the discussion following the reading of this report, 
which is published on pages 59 to 76 of the Report of the Twenty- 
ninth Annual Meeting of the National Board of Trade, held in 
Washington in December, 1898, and in Appendix No. 6 of this 
volume, a resolution was adopted by the National Board of 
‘Trade, embodying substantially the recommendations of the 
Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce on this subject, and laying 
stress upon ‘the value of a system of improvement on the navi- 
yable waterways of the Mississippi and Ohio Basins for irri- 
jating and making productive vast areas of arid lands, for the 
continued improvement of these rivers for transportation pur- 
poses, and diminishing the destructive power of floods. 

“ NATIONAL IRRIGATION MOVEMENT. 

“The movement thus started by the Pittsburgh Chamber of 
Commerce was taken up by the National Irrigation Association, 
organized on June 2, 1899, and brought about the enactment of 
the national irrigation act previously mentioned. This asso- 
ciation has persistently advocated the adoption of a national 
policy which ts stated in the constitution of the association as 
follows: 

“The preservation and development of our national resources by the 
construction of storage reservoirs by the Federal Government for flood 
protection and to save for use in aid of navigation and irrigation the 
ng waters which now run to waste and cause oyerflow and destruc- 
tion. ° 

“A national educational propaganda was inaugurated, based 
upon the action of the National Board of Trade on the resolution 
of the Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce, and also upon the 
reconmendations of the Chittenden Report, Document No. 141, 
House of Representatives, Fifty-fifth Congress, second session. 
This report was made under an appropriation contained in the 
rivers and harbors act of June 3, 1896, which provided, in section 
8, for a number of preliminary examinations, among which was 
the following: 


‘For the examination of sites and report upon the practicability and 
desirability of constructing reservoirs and other hydraulic works neces- 
sary for the storage and utilization of water, to prevent floods and over- 
flows, erosion of river banks and breaks of levees, and to reinforce the 
flow of streams during drought and low-water seasons, at least one site 
each in the States of Wyoming and Colorado. 

“The Chittenden Report, transmitted to Congress on Decem- 
ber 6, 1897, now out of print, has attracted wide attention and 
may be found in part in the report of the Chief of Engineers of 
ihe United States Army for 1898. -An abstract of this report 
will be found in Appendix No. 6 of the report of the flood com- 
mission. After a most exhaustive examination and considera- 
tion of the whole question of the effect and value of reservoirs 
to aid navigation, to prevent floods, and to furnish water for 
irrigation, the following conclusions were stated: 


‘First. A comprehensive reservoir system in the arid regions of the 
United States is absolutely essential to the future welfare of this por- 
tion of the to domain. 

“Second. It is not possible to secure the best development of such a 
system except through the agency of the National Government. 

“ The work of the Flood Commission of Pittsburgh has related 
primarily, of course, to the conditions on the headwaters of the 
Ohio River. It is worthy of note at this point that in considering 
the effect of flood-water storage on the Missouri River upon 
floods in the lower Mississippi Valley, Col. Chittenden said: 


“The floods of the Mississippi are formed by the heavy rains in the 
iow regions east of the ninety-eighth meridian and very largely come 
from east of the Mississippi itself. The great controlling element, in 
fact in all the lower river floods, is the Ohio River. 

“The relation of flood-water storage on the upper Ohio and 
its tributaries to river regulation and flood prevention in the 
jower Mississippi Valley is thus clearly set forth, and makes mani- 
fest the fact assumed in the resolution of the Pittsburgh Chamber 
of Commerce to the National Board of Trade in December, 1898, 
above referred to. Considered from a national point of view, 
flood-water storage on the Ohio Basin is but one aspect of a 
great national problem, which is coextensive with the entire 


| 
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| covering an area comprising more than one-third of the United 


States, and stretching from Canada to the Gulf of Mexico, and 
from the crest of the Appalachian range, on the east, to the 
crown of the continent, on the west. Hence any attempt to 
localize the problem must fail. 

“Tn presenting the arguments, which make it clear that reser- 
voir construction for river regulation is naturally and neces- 
sarily a national function, Col, Chittenden, on pages 55 and 56 
of his report, says: 

“In the case of reservoirs it not infrequently happens that some of 
the very best sites are to be found close to State lines, where the waters 
so stored will flow immediately into neighboring States. In these ex- 
treme cases the States where they are located could not, of course, by 
expected to construct reservoirs, and the States to be benefited would 
not be likely to go outside their own borders to do so. The function 
clearly pertains to that sovereignty which covers all the country anid 
embraces the streams from their sources to the sea. It alone can store 
these waters and be sure that it is reaping the full benefit. 

“The policy of the Government in the matter of the preservation of 
the forests of the country is a case eS in point. There seems to 
be a well-nigh universal consensus of opinion that the preservation 
of the forests of the arid regions is distinctly a Government duty. 
* * * Inasmuch as the commercial value of these forests is practi 
cally insignificant, except for furnishing fuel and rough timber, the 
water question is really the more important one. If it is properly a 
iovernment function to preserve the forests in order to conserve the 
flow of the streams, surely it can not be less a Government functio: 
to execute works which will conserve that flow even more positively 
and directly. Granting all that can be said of forests in this conne 
tion, they certainly can never prevent the June rise, and it is precisely 
this waste flow which reservoirs will help to save. The forests ough 
unquestionably to be preserved, and the Government is the prope: 
agency to do it, but the principal arguments therefor apply with accen 
tuated force to the construction of reservoirs, 

“The precedent for the construction of reservoirs for rive 
regulation and to reenforce the flow during low-water season 
had already been established by the coustruction, beginning in 
1881, of five reservoirs on the headwaters of the Mississippi 
River, where dams were built across the outlets of natural lakes 
These reservoirs are described in Appendix No. 5 of this report 
and are referred to at some length by Mr. Anderson in his pape: 
mentioned above. 

“ FOREST MOVEMENT. 


“The National Government has now, however, by the enact 
ment of the Appalachian National Forest bill, gone to the full 
extent of recognizing and using its constitutional power to con 
trol and regulate the flow of navigable rivers at their sources no! 
only by the building of artificial reservoirs but by preservin: 
the forests and woodland cover on the watershed as natura! 
reservoirs. 

“Phe maintenance and preservation of natural reservoirs |) 
forest preservation, as provided in this act, and the construction 
of artificial reservoirs, as advocated by the flood commissic 
of Pittsburgh, on the headwaters of the Ohio River in the Appa 
lachian Mountains, involve the exercise of a constitutional 
power which is precisely the same in both instances. It is the 
same power which was exercised in the creation of the Cali- 
fornia Débris Commission, to prevent the silting up of navigah| 
channels by the débris from hydraulic mines. It is also the same 
as exercised in the construction of levees on the lower Missi: 
sippi to aid in maintaining a navigable channel, notwithstaii| 
ing the conceded fact that one of the greatest moving forces i 
that case was the necessity for protecting the plantations froin 
overflow. 

“So, in the ease of reservoir construction on the headwaters 
of the Ohio River, the constitutional power being so clear!) 
established, the enormous damages by floods in the Ohio Valle) 
estimated to average at least $50,000,000 a year, and in sole 
years to be as high as $100,000,000, furnishes strong ground fo! 
relief from the National Government when it is conceded that 
such regulation of the flow of the river by reservoirs would, 
beyond question, immensely aid navigation and would also give 
relief from these destructive floods. Senator Burton clearly si\\ 
this aspect of the question when, in his speech in the Senate on 
the passage of the Appalachian National Forest bill, he said: 

“Another thing that the Federal Government ought to do if this 
precedent is established, and it ought to do it right away, is to pro 
vide means for the prevention of floods. At certain seasons of (li 
year we can hardly take up a newspaper without reading of the loss 
of life and of the mammoth destruction of property as a result of 
floods in the Ohio, the Mississippi, and various other streams of tii 
country. Those foods have a direct infiuence upon navigation. If we 
are going to inaugurate this policy, why not protect these manifold 


interests by preventieg floods and save the tremendous loss of pro) 
erty and the very pitiful loss of life which so frequently occurs < 


“ EXTENSION OF POLICY TO RESERVOIRS. 


“ The National Government having, by the passage of the Ap- 
palachian National Forest Act, inaugurated the policy of muain- 
taining natural reservoirs on the tributaries and source strealis 
of the navigable rivers, for the purpose of regulating their 
flow, and having extended the policy of national forest reserves 
for that purpose into the Appalachian region, it is maniies! 
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that even-handed justice between the different sections of this 
great country requires that the policy of building artificial 
yeservoirs for river regulation should also be extended over 
that portion of the United States lying east of the Mississippi 
River. Thus far everything done under that constitutional 
power, for the control and regulation of the flow of the navi- 
gable rivers, has been on the headwaters of the Mississippi 
River, or in the lower valley of that river, or in the vast terri- 
tory to the west of it. The entire territory extending from 
the Mississippi River on the west to the Atlantic seacoast on 
the east has been excluded from any local participation in the 
benefits of expenditures under that policy. 

“The flood commission of Pittsburgh now urges that the 
policy already inaugurated in a part of the country be made 
broadly national and that the East as well as the West shall be 
made beneficiaries under it. The Chamber of Commerce of 
Pittsburgh has at all times, from the very first, been an active 
and consistent advocate of the reservoir policy in the West, and 
now, with the same broad vision of national benefits, the flood 
commission organized by the chamber of commerce urges its 
extension to the East. All who advocate national irrigation in 
the West, national drainage in the South, or flood prevention in 
the East through national river regulation, are practically sup- 
porting one and the same national policy, and should unite to 
accomplish its Nation-wide adoption. 

“ Pittsburgh took the lead in urging this broad application of 
the policy as far back as 1898, and has aided other sections to 
secure the first benefits from its adoption. It is therefore 
peculiarly appropriate that VPittsburgh, after spending over 
$100,000 to establish the facts and showing the practicability 
and necessity for the adoption of the same constructive na- 
tional policy in the Ohio Valley, should take the lead in a na- 
tional campaign to extend the national policy of flood-water 
storage over the entire United States, and to all navigable 
rivers and their tributaries and source streams. 

“THE NEWLANDS BILL. 


“A bill providing for such a broad national extension of the 
policy of river regulation was introduced by Senator NEWLANDS 
in the Senate of the United States on March 1, 1911, the day 
the Weeks Appalachian National Forest bill became a law by 
the signature of the President. The purpose of this Newlands 
river-regulation bill was to so enlarge the forest policy inaug- 
urated by the Weeks bill as to make it cover the entire United 
States, and to supplement the establishment and maintenance 
of the natural reservoirs, which the forests and woodland cover 
create, by an adequate national system of artificial reservoirs 
for flood-water storage. This bill, which is printed in Appendix 
No. 6 of this volume, was Senate bill 10900, in the Sixty-first 
Congress, third session, and Senate bill No. 122, in the Sixty- 
second Congress, first session. 

“The Chamber of Commerce of Pittsburgh has in the past 
supported both the national irrigation act, which was known 
as the Newlands bill in the House of Representatives when it 
passed that body, and the Weeks Appalachian National Forest 
Act; and has extended its indorsement and support to the 
Newlands river-regulation bill by the adoption on April 13, 
i911, of the following resolution: 

* Whereas a bill was introduced in the Senate of the United States by 
Senator NEWLANDS on March 1, 1911, entitled: 

“A bill to create a board of river regulation and to provide a 
fund for the regulation and control of the flow of navigable rivers 
in aid of interstate commerce, and as a means to that end to pro- 
vide for flood prevention and protection and for the beneficial use 
of flood waters and for water storage, and for the protection of 
watersheds from denudation and erosion and from forest fires, 
and for the cooperation of Government services and bureaus with 
each other and with States, municipalities, and other local 
agencies; and 

“ Whereas the primary purpose of said bill is to bring into conference 
and cooperation the National Government with the States, munici- 
palities, counties, and local! districts, for the construction of the 
works necessary for the regulation of the flow of rivers and for 
flood prevention and protection, and it provides a fund of $50,- 

_,000,000 annually for 10 years for said purpose; and 
“ Whereas the passage of said bill by Congress would result in the re- 

lief not only of Pittsburgh but of all cities and communities on 
the Ohio, Missouri, and Mississippi Rivers from destructive floods, 
and inerease the flow of the rivers in the low-water season for 
navigation: Now, therefore, be it 

_ “Resolved, That the Chamber of Commerce of Pittsburgh hereby 

indorses said Newlands river-regulation bill and requests the Senators 
and Congressmen from this State to urge its passage by Congress,” 


The bill referred to in the foregoing resolution has been desig- 
nated and known throughout the country as the Newlands 
river-regulation bill. It was printed in full on pages 391 to 396 
of the aforesaid report of the flood commission of Pittsburgh, 
being S. 10900 (61st Cong., 3d sess.), introduced in the Senate 
of the United States by Senator Francis G. NEWLANDS on March 
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1, 1911. and reintroduced by himas S 1? (62d Cong., Ist sess.) 


in the following session of Congress. on April 6, 1911. 

The Newlands river-regulation bill was evolved and developed 
from 2 bill known as the Inland Waterwavs Commission bill, 
Which was introduced in the Senate by Senator NEWLANDS on 
December 4, 1907 (S. 500, GOth Cong... Ist sess.) und which had 


been prepared with a view to securing the legislation necessary 


to inaugurate the national pelicy with reference to river regu- 
lation and a national system of waterways which was subse 
quently recommended by the Inland Waterways Commission in 


its report of February 3, 1908. 

The following is a copy of the Inland Waterways € 
sion bill above referred to (S. 500, GOth Cone... Ist sé 

THE NEWLANDS BILL INTRODUCED IN THE SENATE DECEMBER ; . 
“A bill (S. 500) providing for the appointment of an inland watery 

commission and for the improvement and development of the i 

waterways of the country with a view to the promotion of t 

portation between the States and with foreign countries 

“ Be it enacted, ete., That a special fund shall be established 
in the Treasury, to be known as the inland-waterway fund. to be 
used in the examination and survey for and the development of 
the inland waterways of the country ; and the sum of $50,000,000 
is hereby reserved, set aside, and appropriated as such fund. 

“Sec. 2. That the President of the United States is hereby 
authorized to cause to be made examinations and surveys for the 
development of the inland waterways of the country, including 
the Great Lakes, the Mississippi River and its tributaries, the 
navigable rivers of the Gulf of Mexico and their tributaries, the 
navigable rivers of the Atlantic coast and their tributaries, the 
navigable rivers of the Pacific coast and their tributaries, and 
for the connection of such rivers with each other, wherever 
practicable and desirable, by connecting canals and by coastal 
canals, with a view to the promotion of transportation between 
such rivers by vessels of a standard draft; and to investigate 
all questions relating to the development and improvement of 
the inland waierways of the country, with a view to the promo- 
tion of transportation ; and to consider and coordinate the ques 
tions of irrigation, swamp-land reclamation, clarification of 
streams, utilization of water power, prevention of soil waste, 
protection of forests, regulation of flow, control of floods, trans 
fer facilities and sites, and the regulation and control thereof, 
and such other questions regarding waterways as are related 
to the development of rivers, lakes, and canals for the purposes 
of commerce. 

“See. 3. That in order to enable the President to make such 
examinations, surveys, and investigations and to construct the 
works provided for by this act, he is authorized to appoint an 
inland waterways commission, to be composed of mem- 
bers, and to bring in coordination therewith the Corps of lngi 
neers of the Army, the Bureau of Soils, the Forest Service, the 
Bureau of Corporations, the Reclamation Service, and other 
branches of the public service related to waterways, and to 
appoint such experts and other persons and create such board or 
boards in connection therewith as the work may require, and to 
fix the salaries of all commissioners, experts, and other persons 
employed under this act until the same has been fixed by Con 
gress, the official salary of any official appointed or employed 


under this act to be deducted from the amount of sulary or com 
pensation fixed under the terms of this act. 
“Sec. 4. That such commission shall make to the President 


annually, and at such other periods as may be required either by 
law or by the order of the President, full and®eomplete report 

all their acts and doings and of all the moneys received 7 
expended in the construction of works and in the perfor 


of their duties in connection therewith, which reports shall be 
by the President transmitted to Congress; and such comm on 
shall furthermore give to either House of Congress such infor 


mation as may at any time be required either by act of Congre 
or by order of either House of Congress. 

“The President shall cause to be provided for the use of the 
commissioners and other employees under this act such offices 
as may, with the suitable equipment of the same, be necessary 
and proper in his discretion for the proper discharge of their 
duties, 


“ Sec. 5. That if after such examination, survey, and estimate 


such commission shall determine that any project for the im 
provement or construction of an inland waterway or coastal 
waterway is practicable and desirable, it may, with the approval 
of the President and through the appropriate service, construct 
or execute, or cause to be let, contracts for the construction or 
execution of the same, in such portions or sections as if may be 
practicable to construct and execute as parts of the whole 
project : Provided, That the necessary moneys therefor are ay ail- 
able in the inland waterway fund. 
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“ Sec. 6. That such projects may include such collateral works 
for the irrigation of arid lands, for the reclamation of swamp 
lands, for the conservation or replacement of forests, for the 
clarification of streams, and for the utilization of water power 
as may be deemed advisable in connection with the development 
of a channel for navigation or as aiding in a compensatory way 
in the diminution of the cost of such project. 

“Src. 7. That such commission is authorized, with the ap- 
proval of the President, to enter into cooperation with States, 
municipalities, communities, corporations, and individuals in 
such collateral works, and to make arrangements for the propor- 
tionate payment of the cost thereof out of the inland waterway 
fund and by the States, municipalities, communities, corpora- 
tions, and individuals benefited thereby, in such manner as to 
secure an equitable distribution of the costs and benefits: Pro- 
vided, That the eost of such collateral works shall be paid, if 
practicable, out of funds provided therefor by Congress, but if 
sufficient provision therefor is not specially made by Congress, 
such commission is authorized to pay for the same out of the 
inland waterway fund; but the total payments made on account 
of such collateral works from such inland waterway fund shall 
not exceed 10 per cent thereof, and provision shall be made, as 
far as practicable, for the reimbursement to such fund of such 
payinents by the States, municipalities, communities, corpora- 
tions, or individuals benefited thereby: And provided also, That 
the inland waterways developed shall remain free for all the 
uses of navigation. 

“See. 8. That such commission shall make, with the approval 
of the President, rules and regulations governing the cooperation 
and compensation to the fund, wherever practicable, by the con- 
veyance of reclamation rights, the lease of water power, and 
such other means as may be beneficial to the United States and 
the several States, municipalities, communities, corporations, 
and individuals entering into such cooperation. 

“Srec.9, That in carrying out the provisions of this act re- 
gard must be had, as far as practicable, to the equitable appor- 
tionment and contemporaneous execution of the projects con- 
templated under this act among the several waterway systems 
of the country. 

“Sec. 10. That the President is authorized, whenever the in- 
land-waterway fund is reduced below $20,000,000, to make up the 
deficiency in such fund by the issue and sale of bonds in such 
amount and for such time as he shall deem advisable, bearing 
interest at a rate not exceeding — per cent per annum; but the 
amount of bonds issued shall not at any time exceed the differ- 
ence between the cash on hand in such fund and $50,000,000.” 

APPROVED BY WAR DEPARTMENT. 

The foregoing bill, known as the inland-waterways bill (S. 500), 
upon its introduction was referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce of the Senate, and by that committee the bill was referred 
to the War Department for its suggestions and recommendations. 

The bill was returned by the War Department to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce with a communication, bearing date April 
17, 1908, from the Secretary of War to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, approving the bill, with some amendments 
which were suggested in detail in the communication. 

Extracts from this communication from the Secretary of War 
were embodied in an address by Senator Newranps in the Senate 
on February 18, 1910, at the time of the introduction by him of the 
first river regulation amendment on that date, from which address 
the following is quéted: 

““Here is what Secretary Taft said upon this subject in his 
letter of April 17, 1908, addressed to the Senate Committee on 
Commerce regarding Senate bill 500, which I had introduced 
in the Sixtieth Congress, and which was similar in its terms to 
Senate bill 8717, introduced by me in this Congress. 

“(c) The bill provides for correlating the existing agencies in the 
Departments of War, Interior, Agriculture, and Commerce and Labor 
through certain powers vested in the President. The need for some 
such plan is sufficiently shown by the fact that while this country is 
better endowed with waterways than any other our streams are ‘less 
used for navigation and other public purposes than those of other 
countries. Since this provision touches duties placed on the War De- 
partment by law, it has received careful consideration. It does not 
appear that the measure would interfere with the functions of the War 
Department, or with the continuation and extension of the engineer- 
ing work now performed there, but it is believed that the provision for 
administration would tend to promote the general welfare. Accord- 
ingly this feature meets the approbation of the War Department, 

* - * * » ” t 

#42 he bill proy > 
aspen: These provistens abet toe qoet of ton Wee Cat 
have had careful consideration. Suitable provisions for expert initia- 
tion and prompt execution are essential to the proper development of 
any system of river improvement. The chief defect in the methods 
hitherto pursued lies in the absence of executive authority for originat- 
ing comprehensive plans covering the country or natural divisions 
thereof. The creation of an Inland Waterways Commission for the 


purpose of initiating plans for the improvement of waterways seems to 
me a more effective way of a generat plan for the improvement of all 
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the waterways in the country than under the present provisions of 
law. This would not dispense with the admirable machinery furnished 
by the War Department for the improvement of waterways when the 
plan has been determined upon and is to be executed. But it supplies 
what does not exist in the law now—a tribunal other than Congress 
charged with the duty of originating and developing a satisfactory plan, 


“Secretary Taft adds: 


“3. In its present form the bill might be construed to curtail indi- 
rectly certain functions of the War Department, which is now charged 
with large discretion in waterway affairs, Possible ambiguity on this 
point should be removed. . 


“Mr. Taft goes on and gives the history of the Engineer 
Corps of the Army and shows how it drifted into the control 
of our waterways. 

“Under the same long-standing arrangement— 

“Mr. Taft says— 

“it is the policy of the War Department to maintain a trained body of 
military engineers with a view to the national defense, and to keep 
these engineers in ttaining in time of peace by detail to civil duty 
allied to their professional duty in time of war or military prepara- 
tion; and it was carrying out this policy that the functions of the War 
Department pertaining to waterways have been more and more largely 
intrusted to the engineers of the Army during the 110 years since the 
Army and Navy were separated in distinct departments. This policy 
has long been sustained by the Congress, although the military engi 
neers have been prohibited from initiating projects or originating plan 
for meeting the growing needs of commerce. It is desirable to con- 
tinue the policy of keeping the military engineers in training and at 
the same time rendering their skilled service available in work on 
waterways, although it is not necessary to vest them with the power « 
initiative, which they have not exercised in the past and which is, pei 
haps, inconsistent with their primary duiy in connection with the mili- 
ay establishment of which they form a part. A provision that the 
Chief of Engineers of the Army shall be a member of the commission 
proposed to be created, and a further provision specifically covering the 
detail of military engineers to the service of the commission whenever 
such detail shall be consistent with their military duties, would remoy: 
any possible ambiguity and would be in accord with the custom and 
policy of the War Department. 
> * * * * © * 
“ THE WATERWAYS COMMISSION APPROVES, 

“Here also is the letter of the Inland Waterways Commission, 
signed by Theodore E. Burton, chairman, which, referring to 
this bill, states as follows: 


“1. Several of the leading provisions of the bill are in accord with 
the recommendations of the commission in a report submitted on Fe! 
ruary 3 last and transmitted to the Congress by the President on Febru 
ary 26. Among these are (a) the provision for coordination of navig 
tion with related uses of the waters; (b) the provision for cooperation 
between the Federal Government, States, municipalities, communities 
corporations, and individuals; (c) the provision for correlating existing 
agencies in the Departments of War, Interior, Agriculture, and Com- 
merce and Labor in such manner as to secure effective administration : 
and (d) the provisions looking toward the control of running waters 
in such manner as to protect and promote navigation. In so far a 
these provisions are concerned, the bill has the unqualified approbation 
of the-commission. 

* “ ~ * * & & 


“3. The general purpose of the bill is in harmony with the compr 
hensive plan for improving and developing the waterways of the cow 
try framed by the commission and approved by the President in h 
message of February 26 last. 

“It is fair to say that this expression was somewhat modi 
fied by Gen. Mackenzie, Chief of the Engineer Corps, whose 
views, however, as I recall, accord with the modified provisions 
of the pending amendment. 

“T think the honored chairman of that committee, Mr. Bur- 
ton, will bear witness with me as to the intelligent service ren- 
dered by the chiefs of the scientific services of the country w! 
were on that commission. I am sure that ever since my expcri- 
ence with them I have had a higher idea of their efficiency, their 
capacity, and their high public spirit. I know of no organiz 
tion in a business way in the country that surpasses the scie!- 
tifie services of the country in integrity and in efficiency.” 

THE INLAND WATERWAYS COMMISSION, 

The Inland Waterways Commission was created by Presiden! 
Roosevelt on March 14, 1907, with the following membership: 
Hon. Theodore BE. Burton, chairman; Senator Francis G. New- 
lands, vice chairman; Senator William Warner, Hon. John Ii. 
Bankhead, Gen. Alexander Mackenzie, Mr. W J McGee, Mr. 
F. H. Newell, Mr. Gifford Pinchot, Hon. Herbert Knox Smith. 

The following brief summary of the activities of this commis- 
sion is quoted from page 17 of its printed report: 

“ PROCEEDINGS. 

“After conference and correspondence between the chairman 
and other commissioners, a meeting for organization was held in 
the United States Capitol, beginning April 20 and ending May 
8 (1907). A second meeting and inspection trip on the Missis- 


sippi River from St. Louis to The Passes took place May 13 to 
May 23. A third meeting and inspection trip, first on the Great 
Lakes from Cleveland to Duluth, next on the Mississippi from 
St. Paul to Memphis, and then on the Missouri from Kansas City 
to St. Louis, took place September 21 to October 13. A fourth 
meeting was held in the United States Capitol, beginning on 
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November 25, 1907, for the purpose of preparing a preliminary 
report; it ended February 8, 1908.” 

The report above referred to was adopted and transmitted to 
President Roosevelt on February 8, 
to Congress on February 26, 1908. 

The report was printed as Senate Document No. 3 
Congress, first entitled “ Preliminary 
Inland Waterways Commission.” 

The work of the Inland Waterways Commission ended with 
this report, on which no action was taken by Congress at that 
time. 

Subsequently the United States National Waterways Commis 
sion, composed of 12 Members of the Senate and House of Rep 
resenratives, was created by act of Congress of March 3, 1909. 

The statute creating the National Waterways Commission pro 
vided that a preliminary report should be filed not later than 
January 1, 1910, containing conclusions reached by the commis 
sion upon the several subjects investigated. Such a report was 
made. 

This United States National Waterways Commission, “ having 
concluded its investigation of questions relating to water trans 
portation and the improvement of waterways,” ended its labors 
by the submission to Congress of its final report, which was 
ordered printed on March 25, 1912, and was thereafter printed 
as Senate Document No. 469, Sixty-second Congress, third ses 
sion, entitled “ Final Report of the National Waterways Com 
mission.” 

The preliminary report of this commission was printed in full 
on pages 65 to 95 of that same volume. 

No action based on these reports of the United States Nationzal 
Waterways Commission has ever been taken by Congress. 

The action now taken by the adoption of the river-regulation 


25, Sixtieth 


session. teport of the 


1908, and by him transmitted | 


policy embodied in section 18 of the river and harbor bill of | 


1917 is in accordance with the recommendations not of the Na- 
tional Waterways Commission but of the Inland Waterways 


Commission, as set forth in the report of the Inland Waterways | 


» 
0, 


Commission made on February 
of the 
follows: 

“We recommend that the Congress be asked to authorize the 
coordination and proper development of existing public services 
connected with waterways, and we suggest that such enactment 
might provide that the President the United States be au- 
thorized, with the edvice and consent of the Senate, to appoint 
and organize a national waterways commission, to bring 
coordination the Corps of Engineers of the Army, the Bureau 
of Soils, the Forest the Bureau of Corporations, the 
Reclamation Service, and other branches of the public service 


1908, the closing paragraph 
fiual recommendations of that report having been 


of 


Service, 


into |} 


in so far as their work relates to inland waterways, and that he | 


be authorized to make such details and require such duties from 
these branches of the public service in connection with navi 
gable and source streams as are not inconsistent with law: 
the said commission to continue the investigation of all quest 
relating to the development and improvement and utilization 
of the inland waterways of the country and the conservation of 
its natural resources related thereto, and to consider and coordi- 
nate therewith all matters of irrigation, swamp overflow 
land reclamation, clarification and purification of pre- 
vention of soil waste, utilization of water power, preservation 
and extension of regulation low and control of 
floods, transfer facilities and sites and the regulation and con- 
trol thereof, and the relations between waterways and railways; 
and that the commission be empowered to frame and recommend 
plans for developing the waterways and utilizing the waters, 
und as authorized by Congress to carry out the same through 
established agencies, when such are available, in cooperation 
with States, municipalities, communities, corporations, and indi- 
viduals in such manner as to quitable distribution of 
costs and benefits.” 

A comparison of the forezoing recommendation of the Inland 
Waterways Commission with the river-regulation amendment 
embodied in section 18 of the river and harbor bill of 1917, ex 
emplifies the fact that after an interval of nine years and seven 
months, during which the report of the Inland Waterways Com- 
mission has lain dormant, and the commission has been out of 
existence, the tenacity of purpose of the advocates of river regu 
lation has finally prevailed to the extent, at least, of securing 
the inauguration of so much of the national policy of river 
regulation as was recommended in the section quoted above 
from the report of the Inland Waterways Commission of Feb- 
ruary, 1908. 

The complete statement of the conclusions of the Inland 
Waterways Commission, as embodied in this preliminary report 
of February 3, 1908, hereinbefore referred to, was as follows: 
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“The commission i leavt ) 
a demand of the pe ‘ I { { © ON rene 
certain loealities tl the repo © press eo | cde 
plans extending iti «: l to the m nal \ ©} thie 
try. To prepare and « der such ’ ( 
tended study at large s ‘ ‘ er « rt 
whose services were hot available. | 
the President, and in the abss of t 
time required for such study, th 
confined in preparing this pre ! epol 
features of ‘A comprehensi plan d ad ts 
the entire country, viz, a statement « ! 
of policy ( rupled With 1ecommene 
insure the continuation of the wo 
tion of the principles and policy 

“vi 

‘ix ‘Ee possibilitic S oh Dbthsitiel i 
the fact that there are in mainland Uni 
niles of navigated rivers and leis oyu ) 
ure havigable or might be made so i 
also some 2.500 miles of navigable ent Soul ‘ 
of sounds, bays, and bayous readily connectible by « 
gregating less than 1,000 miles in length, to form: ian 
paralleling the Atlantic and Gulf cousts—tlhe 
to some thousands of miles (reckoned between lends 
regularly navigated waters in lakes and land-le | | 
waterways lie in or along the borders of Alal \ i 


California, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, re Lelsil [hi 





nois, Indiana, lowa, Kan INentucky, Louisiana, Main lary 
land, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri 
Montana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, Ne Jors N \ 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, I 
vania, Rhode Islind, South @arolina, South Dakota, Ve 
Texas, Vermont, Virgibia, Washington, West Virginia, a \ 
consib, i. e., 42 States; While the development of rive | I 
tion, power, and other purposes will also render ib 
waterways in Arizona, Colorado, Nevada, New Mexico 
Wyoming. Although it is not probable tl ‘LLL ¢ lera 
of this vast mileage of navigable waterway) 
high standard of efficiency, at least inn ¢ 
ured growth of the couptry and the ity ‘ ‘ 
only for navigation but for other uses ‘ 
CCSSLUN for their control and utiliz iF 
limited value. It is desirable that these i 
portions have been surveyed or improved tf uly v 
tion, Should be further investigated th 0 
development of interstate Comiuinerc ition 
ther uses of the waters and benetits to b i 
2. While the railways of mainkind | 
otubly efficient in extending and promot 
merce of the country, it is cl | 
ith increasing frequency they are ut 
production or to meet the requiremes 
‘3. While navigation of tl beatiel f 
the increase in rail transportation du | 
past century, it has become clear tl | ‘ 
restoring and developing such inland na 
portation as upon expert examinatio | 
benefit commensurate with the cost, to be 
pendently and as a necessary adj tol 
4. While the decline of nay tie ‘ 
was largely due to the natural gre 
tion attending railw ivy extel sion ! 
interests have been successful ( tel 
maintenance and development o te t 
water fronts and terminals, b quisition «© 
peting canals and vesse by «lise 
adverse placement of tracks and uctul ‘ 
“5. Any complete or practie \ nece n fo | 
eral improvement of waterway) <a t ¢ ' Dre 
isfactory adjustment of the relation of 1 0 ! { 
ways. Since present and prospective rai ch 
of the country while navigable waterways a contin 
tnin natural lines, it is clear that railways can s« ‘ 
| portation as to leave the waterways insuflicient traflic t pe 


the requisite vessels and terminals. ‘The rail 
ingly, save in certain exceptional cases, sul tislls 
the traffic of the country, and unless the pre ul 
and short-sighted competition between the two t 


ligently adjusted they will continue to do se 
tion of railway traffic is free 
vays can readily afford to so reduce rates on me portion 
affected by such competition ire 
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water lines without appreciably affecting the profits of the rail 
which recoup these reductions by higher rates else- 
where, This has been the case with most of the great inland 
walerwuys, excepting the Great Lakes, where the conditions of 
Water and traffic approach those of open seas. In spite of the 
creat increase of traflic and the continued improvement of 
waterways, the total river traffic of the country has steadily 
ilecreased both proportionately and absolutely, with the result 
that few rivers are used to anything approaching their full ca- 
pacity. It will not relieve traffic congestion to improve our 
waterways unless the improved waterways are used; hence it 
is obvious that relief from the existing congestion by waterway 
jmprovement can be made permanently effective through co- 
ordination of rail and water facilities as will insure harmonious 
cooperation rather than injurious opposition, 

“6. Existing data to the nature and amount of the in- 
fernal commerce of the country are extremely meager and in- 
complete. Such information is essential to the intelligent treat- 
ment of the inland waterways, and it is desirable that means 
be employed to obtain if. 

“7, Improvements of navigation in inland waterways in the 
main affect favorably the purity of the waters and the regu- 
Jarity of the supply, and these objects should be carefully kept 
in mind. The increasing pollution of streams by soil wash and 
other waste substances connected with a growing population re- 
duces the value of the water for manufacturing purposes, and 
renders the water supply for communities injurious to and often 
destructive of human life. The prevention of these evils should 
be considered in any scheme of inland waterway improvement. 

“8. Engineering works designed to improve navigation affect 
favorably the regimen of the streams, including floods and low 
waters. The annual floods of the United States occasion loss of 
property reaching many millions of dollars with considerable 
loss of life, while the low water of late summer involves large 
Joss in diminished water supply, in reduced power, and in the 
fouling of streams with consequent disease and death. It has 
been claimed that in specific cases the cost of works required 
both to control flodds and meet the needs of commerce would 
be less than the amount of this loss. It is desirable that more 
detailed information be collected concerning the effects of floods 
2nd low waters and their prevention by engineering works and 
other devices, 

“9. The annual soil wash in mainland United States is esti- 
mated at about 1,000,000,000 tons, of which the greater part is 
the most valuable portion of the soil; it is carried into the 
rivers where it pvollutes the waters, necessitates frequent and 
costly dredging, and reduces the efficiency of works designed 
to facilitate navigation and afford protection from floods. The 
direct and indirect losses from this source have not been meas- 
ured, but are exceedingly large; and it is desirable that definite 
determinations be made with the view of devising means for 
reducing the loss to the land and preventing the impairment of 
ihe streams for purposes of commerce, : 

10. Both the regimen of streams and the purity and clarity 
of waters are affected by forests and other natural growths and 
by farming, mining, and other industrial operations over the 
watersheds in which they gather. Millions of acres in mainland 
United States have been deforested unnecessarily, and the floods 
and low waters ascribed to this cause have in some localities 
occasioned losses commensurate with the value of the timber. 
Means should be devised and applied for coordinating forestry, 
farming, mining, and related industries with the uses of streams 
for commerce and for other purposes. 

‘11. The effect of wide variations in the level cf navigable 
streams is to render difficult the establishment of necessary 
terminals for the handling of traffic. and thus to interfere seri- 
ously with the utilization of our inland waterways. The pre- 
vention or mitigation of such variations would be most helpful 
to the revival of river traffic, and means to this end should be 
ndopted in plans for waterway improvement. 

“12. The storage of flood waters combined with the diversion 
of streams to arid and semiarid lands for purposes of reclama- 
tion by irrigation creates canals and also tends to clarify the 
waters and increase the seepage or return waters during times 
of drought. There have already been put under irrigation over 
10,000,000 acres of fertile land, adding a quarter of a million 
homes and several hundred million dollars of taxable wealth, 
and it is estimated that by fully conserving the waters and by 
utilizing the water power developed it connection with storage 
and other works fully three times as much land can be re- 
claimed in the western haif of the United States. It is de- 
sirable to continue the collection of data with a view to so 
adjusting irrigation and power development with navigation 
and other uses of the streams as to secure the highest value 
of the water to the greatest number of people. 
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“13. Locks and certain other works designed to improve 
navigation commonly produce head and store water in such 
manner as to develop power available for industrial purposes, 
while works designed to develop power on navigable and source 
streams affect the navigation and other uses of river systems; 
and these uses must necessarily be considered together. In- 
formation concerning water power in the several States and 
sections is incomplete, yet it is known to be a vast and in- 
trinsically permanent asset which should be utilized for the 
benefit of the people of the country, in whose interests it should 
be administered with careful regard for present and prospective 
conditions. The facts ascertained in certain specific cases fur- 
nish a basis for the claim that the value of the power would pay 
the cost of all engineering and other works required in such 
cases to control the streams for navigation and other uses. In 
the light of recent progress in electrical application, it is clear 
that over wide areas the appropriation of water power offers an 
unequaled opportunity for monopolistic control of industries, 
Wherever water is now or will hereafter become the chief source 
of power the monopolization of electricity produced from rup- 
ning streams involves monopoly of power for the transportation 
of freight and passengers, for manufacturing, and for supplyins 
heat, light, and other domestic, agricultural, and municipat 
necessities to such an extent that unless regulated it will entvil 
monopolistic control of the daily life of our people in an un- 
precedented degree. There is here presented an urgent nec 
for prompt and vigorous action by State and Federal Govern 
ments. 

“14. Any comprehensive system of improvement of inlan 
waterways will necessarily affect the drainage or reclamation 
of swamp and overflow lands, which are mainly rich alluvis:l 
tracts largely along or near waterways. The construction of 
dikes and levees or bank-protective works and the deepening of 
channels are often closely connected with means of control both 
of overflow and of underflow by drainage. It is estimated that 
there are 77,000,000 acres of such land, now unproductive, but 
which, with drainage and protection from overflow, will have 
exceptionally high agricultural value; if divided into 40-acre 
farms, these lands will furnish homes for 10,000,000 people. 

“15. The control of waterways on which successful naviga- 
tion depends is so intimately connected with the prevention ot! 
floods and low waters and works designed for these purposes, 
with the protection and reclamation of overflow lands and 
works designed therefor; with the safeguarding of banks and 
maintenance of channels and works employed therein; with the 
purification and clarification of water supply and works d<e- 
signed therefor in conjunction with interstate commerce; with: 
control and utilization of power developed in connection with 
works for the improvement of navigation; with the standardi- 
zation of methods and facilities and the coordinating of wat: 
way and railway instrumentalities; and throughout the larger 
areas of the country with reclamation by irrigation and drain 
age and works designed primarily for these purposes, that lo 
and special questions concerning the control of waterways 
should be treated as a general question of national extent, 
while local or special projects should be considered as parts of 1 
comprehensive policy of waterway control in the interests of «ll 
the people. 

“16. Governmental agencies whose work is related to the u 
and control of streams are now in existence in the Federal De 
partments of War, Interior, Agriculture, and Commerce aii 
Labor; and it is desirable, in order to prevent duplication oi 
work and function and to avoid unnecessary delays in the di 
velopment of the inland waterways, that means should be pro- 
vided for coordinating all such agencies. 

“17. While precise figures are not now obtainable, it is safe 
to say that the current value of our inland transportation facili- 
ties (of which railways form all but @ small percentage) ex- 
ceeds one-eighth of our national wealth; yet these facilities are 
so far inadequate that production is impaired and the growth 
ef the country is retarded. While trustworthy estimates can 
not be made without further data, it is reasonable to anticipate 
that congestion of interstate commerce can be obviated in large 
measure by judicious improvement of waterways adapted to 
barge and boat traffic at a figure much less than that estimated 
by competent authorities for so increasing railway facilities as 
to meet present needs. It is desirable that additional data be 
obtained by requisite expert investigation. 

“18. It is conservative to estimate that judicious improve- 
ment of the waterways of the country will confer direct bene- 
fits through increased transportation facilities which will ex- 
ceed the cost, while the collateral benefits will be at least com- 
parable with the gain to commerce. Under a coordinated plan, 
such collateral benefits as the enhanced value of lands re- 
claimed by irrigation and drainage, the value of water power 
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developed, the incrensed values due to the prevention of floods 
and low waters, und the great benefits of purified and clarified 
water will more than balance the cost of the works. 

“19, In a comprehensive system of water improvement and 
control designed to meet present and future needs, the practica- 
bility of any project will depend not alone on local and general 
demands of commerce, but measurably on attendant natural and 
industrial conditions, including nature of banks and bed, suit- 
ability of the ground as a foundation for works, volume of 
water, and liability to floods and low stages, configuration of 
he watershed and its susceptibility to control by judicious agri- 
culture and forestry or by reservoirs and other means, local and 
general demand for pure-water supply, amount and value of 
available water power incident to the works, proximity and 
cost of structural m: relations to existing and prospective 
projects on the same and neighboring waterways, and all other 
physical and economic factors entering into or tending to coun- 
terbalance the and the local surveys or plans for any 
project should take account of all such natural and industrial 
conditions and be adapted to the attainment of maximum bene- 
fits at the minimum cost. 


terial, 


COST 


20. Existing data concerning the volume, regimen, and other 
physical features of most streams are meager and imperfect. 
Since plans for improving and controlling the waterways and 


utilizing the waters must rest on these facts it is desirable that 

means be employed to extend and perfect physical dita relating 

to the navigable and sourcg streams of the country. 
“91. The benefits of a comprehensive wate 


provement will to all in the several 


system of rway im- 


extend the people sections 


and States of the country, and the means employed should be 
devised, so far as possible, to distribute the cost equitably 
through cooperation between Federal agencies, States, munici- 


palities, communities, corporations, and individuals. 
“22. In order to improve the inland waterways for navigation 
and at the same time coordinate the agencies and means of 


transportation, develop the collateral benefits of waterway im- 
provement, adapt all natural and industrial conditions related 
with waterways to the attainment of maximum benefits at the 
minimum cost, and perfect means for distributing the cost 
equitably between Federal agencies, States, municipalities, com- 


munities, corporations, and individuals in a prompt and efficient 
and economical manner, it is desirable to maintain an adminis- 
trative agency with large powers for the investigation and 


claboration of projects under suitable legislative regulation. 

The immediate use of natural resources in the rapid 
development of the country are often allowed to stand in the 
way of more beneficent and permanent utilization. This 
especially true of all resources connected with running waters, 
the substantial value of which has not been adequately appre- 
ciated. It is clearly practicable, without undue expense or inter- 
ference with current use, to carry out broad plans for the com- 
plete development the resources of the country, and thus 
assure to the greatest number of people the greatest good for 
both the present and the future, while if this not done t 
temporary or partial development of these resources will prevent 
their full utilization for the general benefit. Steps should be 
taken without delay to outline and initiate the more pressing 
projects of conservation, and to apply practically the pri: 
of conservation before it is too late. 

24. Our unsurpassed natural wealth and the eagerness 
our people for immediate results regardless of future needs havi 
led to a policy of extravagant consumption of national resources 
and to an encouragement of monopoly, whereby an excessive 
share of such resources has been diverted to the enrichment of 
the few rather than preserved for the equitable benefit of the 
many. Monopolistic tendencies have appeared (a) in the exten- 
sive control of mineral fuels on public lands, whereby large 
values essential to the development of the country have passed 
beyond public regulation; (b) in the acquisition and needless 
destruction of forests, whose preservation is a public necessity 
for stream control for timber supply and for other purposes; 
(c) in the acquisition of controlling sites on waterways and the 
appropriation of valuable water powers with their segregation 
from public uses without adequate compensation, whereby indis- 
pensable utilities escape public regulation in the interests of the 
people; (d) in the segregation of lands, especially in the semi- 
arid regions, whereby development is retarded so that the lands 
remain without benefit to commerce or advantage to the growth 
of the country; (e) in the control of products and of transporta- 
tion to disturb the normal values and natural channels of trade, 
thereby imposing undue burdens on producers and consumers; 
and (f) in various interferences with the production and com- 
merce of the country, whereby prosperity is curtailed and 
progress impeded. 
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been conspicuous in connectior 




















fe e ag I ( of t portal 
tion, they are now in many cases IPPs hest utilization of 
Streams by diverting their control from Sta ee ee St 
diction in the public interests to pel t ns 
of excessive and burdensome profit. ris a 
primary factor in the existence and developny : 
and is increasingly important with the crow ( it 
is essential that its means should be reculated ' 
terests; and any plans for relieving co) n of 
in the United States should be so framed as to emnlior 
State, Federal, and municipal ageneci in 
monopolistic control not only the agenci ‘ ) 
the materials of interstate commerce. 

“ RECOM MENDATIO 

“A. We mmend that hereafter plans for the improy { 
of navigation in inland waterways, or for any u tl 
Ways in connection with interstate commerce, Shall take 
of the purific ation of the waters, the development of po r 
control of floods, the reclamation of lands | irrigatioi 
drainage, aud all other uses of the waters o | t ( 
rived from their control. 

‘B. We recommend that hereafte ] local l 
benefits to the people shail be fully ¢« 1 i 
for the — rovement of naviga aren In ! ( 
any use of these waterways in connecti vith ( . 
merce; and that wherever practicable Federal ; cies shall 
cooperate with States, municipalities, co unities, corpe 

ul individuals with a view to an equitable dist: n . 
and benefits. 

*C, We recommend that hereafter any plans for the nai 
tion or other use of inland waterways in connection with inter- 

tate commerce shall take full account of transfer facilities and 
sites and of the location of tracks, grades, bridges, dams, depot 
and other works on navigable and source streams wit i view to 
equitable cooperation between waterway and railway fac 

for the promotion of commerce and the benefit of the pr 

*“D. We recommend that any plans for improving the inland 
waterways shall take account of the present and pros 
relation of rail lines to such waterways, and shall ascerta oO 
far as may be whether such waterways when improved 
effectively used in the face of railway competiti id that the 
relations between railways and waterways be f er exi ed 
with the purpose of devising means of 1 leril e two i s 
complementary and harmonious and making such fair division 
of traffic that rates and management may be coordinated eco- 
nomically and with benefit to the country. 

“KE. We recommend the adoption of \ 
regularly all facts related to traffie on the ind 
for publishing the same in a form suitable for ger 

‘I. We recommend the adoption of means for ascel z 
and rendering available, at such rate as to meet pub ! - 
tie all requisite data related to the ph) L characte nd 
general utility of the navigable j ) e ! ' thre 
country. 

“G. We recommend that hereafter any plans for the ( 
inland waterways in connection with interstate « 
shall regard the streams of the country as an asset to f | 
hall take full account of the conservation of all r s con- 
nected with running waters, and shall look to the protection of 

| these resources from monopoly and to thei lministi on in the 
interests of the people. 

We recommend that the Congr be asked to ike 
suitable provision for improving the inland wat ( 
United States at a rate commensurate with tl needs ¢ he 
people as determined by competent authority; and we sf 
that such provision meet these requisites, viz, expert frat of 
a definite policy; certainty of continuity and coordina of 
plan and work; expert initiative in the choice of projects and 
the succession of works; freedom in selection of proje in 
accordance with terms of cooperation; and the widest oppor- 
tunity for applying modern business methods. 

‘I. We recommend that the Congress be asked to authorize 
the coordination and proper development of existing public 
services connected with waterways: and we suggest th: ich 
enactment might provide that the President of the Unite ds {¢ 
be authorized, with the advice and consent of the Senate, to 
appoint and organize a National Waterways Commission, to 
bring into coordination the Corps of Iingineers of the Army 
the Bureau of Soils, the Forest Service, the Bureau of ¢ 
tions, the Reclamation Service, and other branches of th ie 
service in so far as their work relates to inland waterways, 
and that he be authorized to make such details and require such 


duties from these branches of the public service im cenneciion 
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with navigable and source streams as are not inconsistent with 
law; the said commission to continue the investigation of all 


questions relating to the development and improvement and 
utilization of the inland waterways of the country and the con- 
servation of its natural resources related thereto, and to con- 
sider and coordinate therewith all matters of irrigation, swamp, 
and overflow land reclamation, clarification and purification of 
streams, prevention of soil waste, utilization of water power, 
preservation and extension of forests, regulation of flow and 
coutrol of floods, transfer facilities and sites and the regulation 
and control thereof, and the relations between waterways and 
railways; and that the commission be empowered to frame and 
recommend plans for developing the waterways and utilizing 
the waters, and as authorized by Congress to carry out the same, 
through established agencies when such are available, in coop- 
eration with States, municipalities, communities, corporations, 
and individuals, in such manner as to secure equitable distrbu- 
tion of costs and benefits. 
cd * * * * % as 

* Respectfully submitted. 

“ TrEopoRE E. Burton, Chairman, 

“Francis G, NEWLANDS. 

“Wr. WARNER. 

“7. H. BANKHEAD, 

“WwW J McGEE. 

“FF. H. NEWELL. 

* GIFFORD PINCHOT. 

* HERBERT KNox SMITH. 
RErORT OF COMMISSIONER SENATOR 

NEWLANDS. 

“fT eoneur in the report of the commission, but desire to 
emphasize my belief that it is of the highest importance that in 
dealing with subjects relating to the respective powers, rights, 
and interests of the Nation, States, municipalities, corporations, 
and individuals large powers and a comparatively free hand 
should be given to an administrative body of experts in the full 
development of projects, lest the complexity of the transactions, 
the time necessary to secure congressional approval, and differ- 
ence of view as to purpose of method may result in indecision 
and delay, the worst enemies of effective development. 

“An ample fund should be provided, to be reenforced from time 
to time either by legislative appropriation or by bond issue, and 
the administrative board or commission should be given the 
power not only to investigate projects but also, when determined 
to be feasible, to enter, with the approval of the President, upon 
their immediate execution; but the power should be limited so 
tis to prevent such administrative body from entering into any 
contract unless there are sufficient unappropriated moneys in the 
fund to meet the cost thereof. 

*“ Unless some method of construction and development insur- 
ing prompt decision and execution and continuous and consecu- 
tive work by a body of experts is adopted, I fear that the best of 
projects may be wrecked in the shoals and quicksands of legis- 
lation. 


* SUPPLEMENTARY FRANCIS G, 


“Francis G, NEWLANDS.” 

The statement above set forth of the findings and recommenda- 
tions of the Inland Waterways Commission will be found on 
pages 18 to 27 and the supplementary report of Commissioner 
Senator Francis G, Newlands, on pages 30 and 31 of the Pre- 
liminary Report of the Inland Waterways Commission, Senate 
Document No. 325, Sixtieth Congress, first session. 

It also appears, as above republished, in Senate Document 
No. 550, Sixty-fourth Congress, first session, entitled “ River 
Regulation, Flood Control, and Water Conservation and Utiliza- 
tion. Hearing before the subcommittee of the Committee on 
Commerce, United States Senate, Sixty-fourth Congress, first 
session, on S. 5736, a bill to promote interstate commerce, agri- 
culture, and the general welfare by providing for the develop- 
ment and control of waterways and water resources, for water 
conservation for flood control, prevention, and protection; for 
the application of flood waters to beneficial uses ; and for coopera- 
tion in such work with States and other agencies, and for other 
purposes,” pages 147 to 153. 

PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S RECOMMENDATION, 


In the letter of transmittal by the President to Congress of 
the report of the Inland Waterways Commission on February 
26, 1908, President Roosevelt closed the letter with the following 
urgent recommendation: 

“The development of our waterways and the conservation of 
our forests are the two most pressing physical needs of the coun- 
try. They are interdependent, and they should be met vigor- 


ously, together, and at once. The question of organization, pow- 
ers, and appropriations are now before Congress. 
gent need for prompt and decisive action,” 


There is ur- 
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EVOLUTION OF NEWLANDS RIVER-REGULATION BILI, 

From that time until the present the effort to secure actir 
from Congress has never ceased. The campaign has been ste: 
fastly and continuously conducted. In nearly every sessio) 
Congress measures have been urged by Senator NEwWLANDs y 
a view to securing action that would inaugurate the broad 
comprehensive river regulation, waterways, and water reso; 
national policy embodied in the river-regulation amend) 
which Congress has now adopted. Until this session no 
comprehensive legislation has been enacted. Congress has « 
fined its action to such incomplete, inadequate, and piecemes| « 
local legislation as the White Mountain and Appalachian \ 
tional Forest Reserve act, passed in February, 1911, and 
Mississippi and Sacramento Rivers flood-control act, passed 
the last session. 

The following references to bills introduced and to del) 
and remarks in the Senate and in the House of Represent: 
and to public addresses and articles in newspapers, periodi: 
and magazines by Senator Francis G, NEWLANDs, from 18° 
1917, furnishes a historical reference record, extending ove) 
period of 23 years, of the development of the river-regul:) 
movement from the reclamation movement originating in 
West, and of the evolution of congressional action relati: 
that movement, from the earliest measures introduced dow 
the final inauguration of the comprehensive river regulation : 
waterways and water resources policy embodied in the riv 
regulation amendment, section 18, of the river and harbor 
of 1917. 

August 11, 1894: Remarks of Hon. Francts G. NeEwranps 
the House of Representatives, on reclamation of arid la 
(CONGRESSIONAL ReEcoRD, vol. 26, pt. 8, p. 8427.) 

February 17, 1896: Remarks in House on irrigation invest 
tions. (CONGRESSIONAL RecorD, vol. 28, pt. 2, p. 1815.) 

March 14, 1898: Introduced H. R. 9080, for construction 
reservoirs in the arid region. (CoNGRESSIONAL REcorp, vol. °} 
pt. 3, p. 2793.) 

December 19, 1899: Introduced H. R. 4751, directing Secret 
of Interior to make surveys and report cost of erecting re 
voirs in arid region, and making appropriations for s: 
(CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, vol. 33, pt. 1, p. 594.) 

December 17, 1900: Introduced H. R. 12844, for the disposi 
and settlement of arid lands, etc. (CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, 
34, pt. 1, p. 386.) 

January 9, 1901: Remarks in House: Storage reservoir 
The arid lands question—Missouri headwaters improven 
(CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, vol. 34, pt. 1, p. 784.) 

January 11 and February 9, 1901: Made statements at hen. 
ings before House Committee on Arid Lands, 

January 15, 1901: Offered amendment for construction © 
reservoirs on the Humboldt River. (CONGRESSIONAL Rex 
vol. 34, pt. 2, p. 1056.) 

January 15, 1901: Remarks in House on Missouri head 
improvement. (CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, vol. 34, pt. 2, p. 10° 

January 15, 1901: Remarks on Humboldt River improv 
(CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD, vol. 34, pt. 2, p. 1056.) 

January 26, 1901: Introduced H. R. 13846 for the reclai 
of arid lands. (CoNGRESSIONAT. Recorp, vol. 34, pt. 2, p. 1542 

January 30, 1901: Remarks in House on Irrigation. (! 
GRESSIONAL Recorb, vol. 34, pt. 2, p. 1700.) 

February 6, 1901: Introduced H. R. 14088, to construct | 
roirs, ete., in the arid region. (CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, vo! 
pt. 3, p. 2047.) 

February 19, 1901: Remarks on cost of determining 
supply. (Congressional Recorp, vol. 34, pt. 3, p. 2665. ) 

February 19, 1901: Remarks on Nevada and its need of 
gation. (CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, vol. 34, pt. 3, p. 2662.) 

February 19, 1901: Remarks in House, Labor's intellige!! 
preciation of the reclamation projects. (ConGressional I 
orp, vol. 34, pt. 3, p. 2664.) 

February 19, 1901: Remarks on Nevada 
(CONGRESSIONAL RecorD, vol. 34, pt. 3, p. 2665.) 
March 2, 1901: Introduced H,. R. 14826, to store water, + 

(CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, vol. 34, pt. 4, p. 3454.) 

March 2, 1901: Introduced H. R. 14338, to store water, ‘ 
(CONGRESSIONAL RecorD, vol. 34, pt. 4, p. 3605.) 

March 12, 1901: Remarks on plan for storing water. (( 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, vol. 34, pt. 4, p. 3565.) y 

March 12, 1901: Remarks in House, to double appropriat: 
for irrigation investigations. (ConcressionAL Recorp, vol. © 
pt. 4, p. 3572.) 

December 2, 1901: Introduced H. R. 51, to authorize and bes! 
the construction of reservoirs, canals, etc., for the irrigation ©! 
arid lands in Nevada, (ConGressionaAL Recorp, vol. 35, pt. 1 
p. 52.) 


and = irrigat 
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December 2, 1901: Introduced H. R. 52, to provide for the dis- 


position of arid public lands, to authorize the construction of | lanta, Ga. 


reservoirs for the storage of waters, ete. (CoNGRESSIONAL ReEc- 
orp, Vol. 35, pt. 1, p. 836.) 


January 21, 1902: Remarks in House—Western irrigation 


measure—Competition of western with eastern farmers (reply } 





to Sibley). (Co SSIONAL Recorp, vol, pt. 1, p. 836.) 
January 21, 1902: Introduced H. R. 9676, appropriating re- 
ceipts from sales and disposal of publie lands in certain States 
and Territories to construction of irrigation works for reclama- 
tion of arid lands (this is the reclamation act now in force). 
(CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, vol. 35, pt. 1, p. 851.) 

March 8, 1902: H. R. Report 794 on above bill. 
SIONAL RECORD, Vol. 35, pt. 3, p. 2549.) 

March 10, 1902: Same; views of minority. 
Record, vol. 35, pt. 8, p. 2549.) 

March 20, 1902: Remarks in House on irrigation of arid 
lands. (CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, vol. 35, pt. 3, p. 38088.) 

April 7, 1902: H. R. Report 1468 on H. R. 9315, same. (Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorpD, vol. 35, pt. 4, p. 3812.) 

May 14, 1902: Remarks in House on reclamation of arid 
lands. (CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, vol. 35, pt. 8, p. 253.) 

June 12, 1902: Remarks in House on H. R. 9315, irrigation of 
arid lands. (CONGRESSIONAL RECcorRD, vol. 35, pt. 7, p. 6672.) 

June 18, 1902: Remarks in House, same. (CONGRESSIONA! 
RecorD, vol. 35, pt. 7, p. 6631.) 

July 6, 1902: Article in Washington Post on irrigation. 

October 15, 1903: “ Watering the desert”; article in the 
Youth’s Companion. 

November 1, 1908: Article in Twentieth Century West on irri- 
gation. 

March 25, 1904: Reform of land laws—State cooperation in 
irrigation—Nevada irrigation statute ; remarks in House. (Con- 
GRESSIOY TL ReEcorD, vol. 38, pt. 4, p. 3608. ) 

Decemoer 26, 1904: Walker River storage. 
about Walker River water rights. 

January 17, 1905: Walker River storage. 
about Walker River water rights. 

March 2, 1905: Resources of the semiarid region: Senate 
Document No. 191, published at Mr, NeEwLanps’s request. 

June —, 1905: Remarks at banquet to irrigation party at Red 
Bluffs, Cal. 

June 30, 1905: Remarks at Sheridan, Wyo. 

September —, 1906: “ Irrigation as a social problem”; article 
in the Pacific Monthly. 

March 14, 1907: Mr. NEWLANDS was appointed by President 
Roosevelt a member of the Inland Waterways Commission. 

April 29, 1907: The commission organized at Washington, 
}D. C., and selected Mr. NEWLANDS as vice chairman. 

May 13-23, 1907: The commission made a trip on the Missis 


(CONGRES- 


(CONGRESSIONAL 


Correspondence 


Correspondence 


sippi River, from St. Louis to The Passes. Mr. NEWLANDs | 


spoke at St. Louis. 

September 3, 1907: Addressed the National Irrigation Con- 
gress, at Sacramento, on waterways. 

September 21 to October 13, 1907: Commission made a trip on 


the Great Lakes, from Cleveland to Duluth; on the Mississippi | 


from St. Paul to Memphis; and on the Missouri from Kansas 
City to St. Louis. Senator NEWLANDS aceompanied it. He 
spoke at several places on the route, including St. Paul (Sept. 


27), Memphis (Oct. 5), Kansas City (Oct. 7), and Jefferson | 


City (Oct. 10). 

October 26, 1907: Spoke on waterways before the University 
Club, at Washington, D. C. 

November 19, 1907: Made the opening address at the Atlan- 
tic Deeper Waterways Conference, Philadelphia. 

November 26, 1907: Spoke at the National Drainage Con- 
gress, Baltimore, Md. 

December 4, 1907: Introduced 8. 500, for the appointment of 
an inland waterways commission, ete., and spoke briefly in its 
support. (CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, vol. 42, pt. 1, p. 143. 

December 5, 1907: Address before National Rivers and Har- 
bors Congress, Washington, D. C. 

December 17, 1907: Remarks in Senate on waterways. (Con- 
GRESSIONAT. RECORD, vol. 42, pt. 1, pp. 389, 400.) 


January 1, 1908: Article in the Annals of the American Acad- | 


emy of Social and Political Science on the “ Use and develop- 
ment of American waterways.” 

January 3, 1908: Addressed the Springfield (Mass.) Board 
of Trade. 

January 22, 1908: Spoke at the banquet of the National 
Board of Trade, Washington D. C. 

January 30, 1908: Mr. NewLanps spoke before the Traffic 
Club, at their annual banquet, Chicago. 

February 7, 1908: Article on waterways in the Christian En- 
deavor World, Boston, Mass. 








February 7, 1908: Address before chamber ef commerce, At- 

February 26, 1908S: Joined with the Inland Waterways Com- 
mission in their pre rv re} t 

Mareh 5, 1908: Arti - on \ el sin Te ‘ 

April 8, 1908S: Mr. New1 { 

i tion of the Southern ¢ 

April 11, 1908. Mr. N: | 

ge Congress at New Orlk 

April 16, 1908: Mr. Newrani 1 
quet given by the Pittsburgh C1 
the Flood Commission. 

May 13, 1908: Mr. Nt ANDS it is 12 

IONAL Record, vol. 42, pt. 7, p. 6175.) 

May 14, 1908: Debate. (CoNGrESSIONAL Ri 42, pt. 7, 
p. 6226.) 

May 15, 1908S: Debate (CONGRESSIONAL Reconrp, vol. 42, pt 7 
p. 6333.) 

May 16, 1908: Debate. (CoNGnreEssio Ri 4 ‘a 
pp. 6403-6405. ) 

May 19, 1908: Reported S. 7112. (CoNGrREsstonaAL Rt 
vol. 42, pt. 7, p. G525.) 

May 20, 1908: Debate. (CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD, vol. 42, pt. 7, 
p. G577.) 

May 28, 1908: Debate. (CoNGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, vol. 42, pt. 7, 
pp. GSOS—6811.) 

May 26, 1908: Debate. (CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, vol. 42, pt. 7, 
pp GO50, GOGH. COT.) 

May 28,1908: Debate. (CoNnGressionar Re¢ », vol. 42, pt. 7, 
yp. 42, 48, 7124.) 

November 25, 1908: Addressed the River Regulation Comm 
sion of Stockton, Cal., on waterways 

December 10, 19090: Introduced S. 3717. for tl formation of 

n inland waterways commission, ete (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
vol, 45, pt. 1, p. 76.) 

February 16, 1910: Amendment to rivers and harbors bill. 
(CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, vol. 45, pt. 2, p. 1963.) 

February 17, 1910: Debate. (ConGri IONAL ReEcorD, vol. 45, 
pt. 2, p. 1998.) 

February 18, 1910: Debate. (CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, vol. 45, 
pt. 2, pp. 2067-2072. ) 

February 22, 1910: Amendment to S. 6168 for Governinent 
business methods commission. (CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorbD, ve 1, 
pt. 2, p. 2204.) 

March 8, 1910: Debate on Senate resolution 195 (CONGRES- 

ONAL REcorpD, vol. 45, pt. 2, pp. 2893-2804. ) 

April 11, 1910: Rivers and harbors bill debafe. (Conari 

IONAL Recorp, vol. 45, pt. 2, p. 4496.) 

April 15, 1910: Debate. (CONGRESSIONAL REcorp, vel. 45, pt 
pp. $SO5—AS00. ) 

April 18, 1910: Debate on rivers and harbors bill. (Co tES- 
SIONAL Recorp, vol. 45, pt. 2, pp. 4877, 4885, 4805, 4804, 4805 
4806. 

April 19, 1910: Amendment to rivers and harbors bill. (Con 








GRESSIONAL Recorp, vol. 45, pt. 2, pp. 4972, 4984.) 

June 8S, 1910: Debate, rivers and harbors bill. (Conor: 
SIONAL REcorD, vol. 45, pt. 2, pp. T601—7602. ) 

June 23, 1910: Amendment to Senate bill 4501, Appalachian 


I 


and White Mountain Forest Reserve bill, (Conckessronat Rec- 
orD, vol 45, pt. 2, p. 8813.) 

January 17, 1911: Amendment to rivers and harbors bill 
(CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, vol. 46, pt. 1, p. 982.) 

February 38, 1911: Article in the Commoner on “ Suggested 


Legislation,” containing river-regulation program. 

February 15, 1911: Debate on Appalachian bill. (Coneri 
SIONAL Recorp, vol. 46, pt. 38, pp. 2577-2589, 2590-2595. ) 

March 1, 1911: Introduced S. 10900. (CoNnGressionaL Ree 
orp, vol. 46, pt. 4, p. 38752.) 

March 15, 1911: Letter to Hon. Champ Clark, waterway 
a part of the legislative program. 

April 6, 1911: Introduced 8S. 122. 
vol. 47,-pt. 1, p. 103.) 

May 11, 1911: Introduced 8S. Res. 41, legislative program. 

May 15, 1911: Debate. (CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp, vol. 47, pt. 1, 
pp. 1205-12138.) 

May 16, 1911: Debate. (CoNGRESSIONAL Recoxrp, yo). 47, pt. 1, 
pp. 1225-1229.) 

May 24, 1911: Debate. 
pp. 1545-1547.) 

June 24, 1911: Debate. 
pp. 2443-2448. ) 

July 22, 1911: Introduced S. Res. 109, legislative program. 
(CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, vol. 47, pt. 1, p. 3176.) 

July 24,1911: Debate. (ConcressionaL Rucerp, vel. 47, pt. 1, 


pp. 3181-3189, ) 


(CONGRESSIONAL REcoORD, 


(CONGRESSIONAL. Recorp, vel. 47, pt. 1, 


(CONGRESSIONAL Recoxp, vel. 47, pt. 1, 
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August 4, 
eS. BOOT) 
August 5, 1911: 
, PD. 3642, 3643.) 

December 7, 1911: Introduced S. 

December 11, 1911: Debate, 
pt. 1, pp. 1386-188, ) 

January 23, 1912: Debate. 
Gs: Me pp. 6438, 657.) 

April 30, 1912: Amendment to H. R. 21447, rivers and harbors 
bill. (CoNGRESSIONAT, REcoRD, vol, 48, pt. 6, p. 5576.) 

April 18, 1912: Debate. (CoNGressIonAL Recorp, vol, 48, pt. 5, 
pp. 4705, 4706.) 

May 9, 1912: Debate. (ConGressronat Recorp, vol. 45, pt. 6, 
pp. 6110-6119; Appendix, pp. 216-228.) 

April 30, 1912: Waterways. (CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, vol. 48, 
pt. 6. pp. 5576, D577.) 

July 18, 1912: Debate. 
9, p. 9220.) 

July 27, 1912: H. R. 21213. 
pt. 10, pp. 9755, 9756.) 

July 26, 1912: H. BR. 21214. 
pt. 10, pp. 9707, 9708.) 

August 9, 1912: Debate. 
11, pp. 10572-10574.) 

October 3, 1912: Article in the Independent on “ Possibilities 
of a Democratic administration,” including the subject of 
waterways, 

Kebruary 19, 19138: Amendment to river and harbor 
(CoNGRESSIONAS. Recorp, vol. 49, pt. 4, p. 3400.) 

February 20, 1913: Debate. (CONGRESSIONAL RECorRD, vol. 49, 
pt. 4, pp. 3478-3498. ) 

February 22, 1913: 
pr. 4. p. 3636.) 

February 24, 1913: Debate. 
pt. 4, pp. 38786-38791.) 

March 1, 1913: Debate. 
bd, pp. 4365-4376. ) 

April 10, 1913: Article in the Independent: Control of our 
waterways. 

March 13, 1913: Introduced S. Res. No. 4; 
GRESSIONAT, Recorp, vol. 50, pt. 1, pp. 16-17.) 

March 17, 1913: Debate. (CONGRESSIONAT 
pt. 1. pp. 38-384.) 

April 21, 1913: 
pt. 1, p. 205.) 

May 5. 1913: Debate. 
pp. 210-211.) 

May 19, 1913: 
1. pp. 265-267.) 

May 20, 1913: 
1, p. 1082.) , 

July 14, 1918: Introduced S. 2739: A bill to create a water- 
Ways commission and a board of river regulation. The bill is 
printed in full on pages 2393 to 2395 of the Recorp of this date. 
(CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, vol. 50, pt. 3, pp. 2392-2895. ) 

January 31, 1914: Introduced an amendment in the nature of 
a substitute for S. 2739, this substitute bearing the same num- 
ber, and being known as the Newlands-Broussard river-regula- 
tion bill. It is printed in full in the Recorp of this date, (Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorp, Vol. 51, pt. 3, pp. 2635-2688. ) 

In his remarks on the introduction of this bill, Senator Nrew- 
LANDS said: 

I wish to introduce the bill which I send to the desk as a substitute 
for the bill (S. 2739) known throughout the country as the Newlands 
river-regulation bill, submitted by me on July 14, 1913. This sub- 
stitute is intended te remove all doubt as to the purpose of the original 
bill regarding the Mississippi River. It proposes to make the Missis- 
sippi River, with its banks, its levees, its spillways, and its cut-offs, 
a national highway, 

In the CoNnGressIonat ReEcorp of this same date, following 
the bill, articles were printed entitled, as follows: 

1. Editorial from the Memphis News-Scimitar, January 15, 
T9144. 

2. Editorial from the Mobile Item, January 22, 1914. 


1911: Debate. (CoNnGresstonAL Recorp, vol. 47, pt. 


Debate, (CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, vol, 47, pt. 


tes. 159. 


(CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, vol. 48, 


(CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, vol, 48, 


(CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorpD, vol. 48, pt. 
(CONGRESSIONAL Record, vol. 48, 
(CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD, vol. 48, 


(CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, vol. 48, pt. 


bill. 
Debate. (CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, vol. 49, 
(CONGRESSIONAL REcOoRD, vol. 49, 
(CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorb, vol. 49, pt. 
debate. (CoN- 
vol. 50, 


RecorD, 


Debate. (CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, vol. 50, 


(CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD, vol. 50, pt. 1, 


Debate. (CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorRD, vol. 50, pt. 


Debate. (CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, vol. 50, pt. 


ore 


3. Resolutions of the Trans-Mississippi Commercial Congress, | 


fourteenth annual session, Seattle, Wash., August 18-21, 1903. 

4. Flood control—Impounding waters at their sources, by 
George H. Maxwell. From the Southern Lumberman, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., December, 1914. (CoNnGrEsstonaL Recorp, yol. 51, 
pt. 38, pp. 2684-2640. ) 

June 22, 1914: River-regulation amendment to rivers and 
harbors bill introduced, with explanatory remarks. Amend- 
iment printed in Record and referred to Senate Committee on 
jominerce. (CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, vol. 51, pt. 11, pp. 
10833-10834. ) 
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July 9, 
amendment, 
harbor bill. 
11864-11866. ) 

December 1914: Reintroduction river-regulation amend 
ment, remarks on river-regulation bill, Democratic platform: 
1908-1912. 

In the course of his remarks Senator NEWLANDs Said: 

“The President, without committing himself to this or sayy 
measure, is inclined to favor the general principles of the bil) 
but he does not think that there is time enough for its consid 
eration at the short session. 

“While I am reluctant to lessen the pressure for legislaticy 
on this important question, and believe that the force of publi 
sentiment should be continuously exerted, and while I hay 
reason to believe that the measure which I have been advoc:|{ 
ing has the support of thinking people in every section of 1} 
country, I can not take exception to the position of the Pres 


1914: Debate: discussion of 
the Newlands-Broussard bill, 
(CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, 


the river-regulation 
and the river 
TOL -01,. Ot... 12; 


aia 
}} 


oo 


—t, 


; dent, burdened as he is with the advocacy of other measures 


of great importance. I have therefore concluded not to pres 
the matter in any form at this session unless a decided changes 
in the conditions takes place. 

‘““T wish, however, to impress the friends of river regulatic 
and water development with these facts: 

“First. That public opinion is against the present system . 
river and harbor improvements. 

‘*Seeond. That the committees of the Senate and House «: 
favorable to the present system and will abandon it with gre 
reluctance. 

“Third. That it is necessary for that reason to maintain t! 
pressure of a sound public opinion in order to force the con 
sideration of the measure. 

“To this end I think it important that the development of the 
rivers should be entirely separated from the developmeni 
the harbors. The harbors are a part of foreign commer 
The rivers are a part of interstate commerce. The harbors |) 
should go to the Commerce Committee in the Senate. The riv: 
regulation bill should, in my judgment, in the Senate go to | 
Interstate Commerce Committee, of which I gm chairman, «1 
not to the Commerce Committee, as the chairman of the Co 
merce Committee contends. 

“Tn the Senate this bill now lies on the table awaiting the « 
termination of the Senate itself as to which committee the |) 
shall go to. If it goes to the Interstate Commerce Committ: 
we can then formulate all the necessary legislation that \ 
make river development dovetail with the developmen: 
railroad transportation. Provisions can be secured in that ler 
islation that will prevent the destruction of river transportiti 
by the unfair competition of the railroads. Interstate co 
merce is one subject, and it should not be divided between | 
committees. 

“Tor the reasons above given I have concluded not to 
the river regulation bill at this session, but to press it wi 
vigor at the next session of Congress, and I urge all who fe 
the importance of river regulation to bring the weight of tli 
personal influence te its support. It has been indorsed throu! 
out the entire country by chambers of commerce, boards 
trade, and waterway associations, It has been hospitably 
ceived by the press of the country. It has received the indors 
ment of several State legislatures. It is the only concr 
measure upon which public opinion can be concentrated. 1 
no new thing. 

* Pressure for the bill gives concrete expression to a favora! 
publie sentiment regarding the principles of the bill and do 
away with the necessity for tedious elaboration in its advoci: 

I invite the hearty support of all people who believe that wat: 
is a valuable asset; that it should be conserved and regulate 
as such, and that its highest uses should be developed and mi: 
tained with scientific accuracy. As the President so hap) 
expressed it to the irrigation congress at Salt Lake, * the floos 
should be turned from a menace into a blessing.’ 

“Now, Mr. President, I offer, but not with a view to pressil: 
the matter, an amendment to the river and harbor bill simi 
to the one which I offered at the last session. That amendime! 
refers simply to the organization of the commission, and 
to the creation of a fund.” 

The river-regulation amendment above referred to is printed 
in the Recorp of this date. (Congressionan Recorp, vol. 0 
pt. 1, pp. 623-624.) 

February 4, 1916: Remarks in protest against inadequat: 
methods of dealing with flood problem, (Congressional Recon? 
yol. 53, pt. 3, p. 2105.) 

February 19, 1916: The Newlands-Broussard river-regulatio! 
bill proposed as an amendment to the Shields water-power })i'! 
(S. 3331), (ConGressioxAt Recorp, vol. 53, pt. 3, p. 2805.) 
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March 8, 1916: Debate. (CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD, vol. 53, te | The amendment was read and appears in full in the Recorp 


3, pp. 3732-8736. ) 

April 11, 1916: Senator Newranps presented the following 
documents, Which were printed in full in the Recorp: 

1. Telegram from Walter Parker, general Inanager New Or- 
leans Association of Commerce, to. Hon. William C. Redfield, 
Secretary of Commerce, dated February 15, 1916, and containing 
a copy of telegram from Woodrow Wilson to FRANCIS G. Nrw- 
LANDS, president Irrigation Congress, Salt Lake, Uiah, dated 
Seagirt, N. J., September 20, 1912. 

». Letter from President Woodrow Wilson to Hon, IFRaNcis 
G. NeEwLANDs, United States Senate, dated the White House. 
April 3, 1916, transmitting report of the Interdepartmental Cabi 
net Committee, dated Washington, February 26, 1916, and signed 
by the Secretaries of Interior, Agriculture, and Commerce. 
(CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, vol. 53, pt. 6, p. 5871.) 

April 11, 1916: Remarks by Senator NEWLANDS explaining the 
difference between the Ransdell-Humphreys flood-control bill 
and the Newlands-Broussard river-regulation bill, and the ree- 
ommendations of the Interdepartmental Cabinet Committee 
with relation to both bills. (CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, vel. 53, prt. 
6, p. 5872.) 

April 17, 1916: Senator NewrLanps introduced river-regulation 
amendment to river and harbor bill (H. R. 12193) with the fol- 
lowing remarks: 

“Mr. Newranps. Mr. President, I submit an amendment in- 
tended to be proposed by me to the river and harbor bill, em- 
bracing the recommendations of the Secretaries of the Interior, 
Agriculture, and Commerce to the President of the United 
States, regarding a full and broad system of river regulation 
and control. These recommendations were recently transmitted 


| 
| 
| 
| 


to me by the President of the United States in a letter, which, | 


with the accompanying recommendations, were at my instance 
recently printed in the Rrecorp. They were recommendations 
made by an interdepartmental committee appointed. by the 
President two years ago, consisting of the Secretaries of War, 
Interior, Agriculture, and Commerce. 
the War Secretaryship the recommendations were signed only 
by the three other Secretaries, but I am informed that the 
recently appointed Secretary of War is in harmony with them. 
The letter of the President and the recommendations of the 
Secretaries will be found in the ConGresstonar Recorp of April 
11, 1916." (CONGRESSIONAL RecorD, vol. 53, pt. 7, p. 6269.) 

The river-regulation amendment introduced as aforesaid on 
April 17, 1916, is printed in full in the ConGresstonaL RrcorD 
of that date, pages 6269-6270. 

April 24, 1916: Introduced S. 5736. 
vol. 58, pt. 7, p. GOSS. ) 


(CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, 


| of this date on page S765. 


The point of order being made against 
the amendment that it is general legislation on an appropriation 
bill, the amendment was temporarily withdrawn 
SIONAL Recorp, vol. 53, pt. 9, p. S763 , 


(C'ONGRES- 


May 29, 1916: River-regulation amendment again offered, 
with the following remarks: 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, T renew the amendment I 
offered the other day, an amendment which was inserted in the 
river and harbor bill some two veurs ago b he Senne 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Vol. 55, pt. 9, p. SSB2.) 

The amendment was subsequently stricken out on a reserved 
point of order. (See p. 8835.) 

May 51, 1916: Debate as to reference of flood-control bill 


H. R. 14777: An act to provide for the coutrol of floods in the 
Mississippi and Sacramento Rivers; relation of tlood control to 
waterway transportation, 
9, pp. 8953-8957. ) 

August 1, 1916: Remarks prompted by floods in Alabama 
North and South Carolina. ry 
pt. 12, p. 11908.) 

December 21, 1916: Introduced a bill (S. 7510) providing for 
the control of waterways and water resources, for water con- 
servation, for flood control, prevention and protection (CON 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, vol. 54, pt. 1, p. 635.) 

February 10, 1917: Remarks: 

* Mr. NEWLANDS. I wish to ask of the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Commerce whether there is reported in the river and 
harbor bill a provision for the organization of a waterways 
commission, composed of departmental chiefs and distinguished 
engineers who are to make a thorough study of all the ques- 
tions that relate to the development of our waterways for navi 


' s “ 
(CONGRESSIONAL Riecorp, vol Oo. p 


(C'ONGRESSION Al Riecorp, 


| gation and other purposes?” 


Owing to a vacancy in } 


May 9, 1916: Remarks prompted by discussion of appropria- | 


tion in rivers and harbors bill as to floods in Kansas; conference | 


at office of governor of Kansas; inadequacy of flood-control bill. 
(CONGRESSIONAL Record, vol. 53, pt. 8, p. T7656.) 

May 18, 1916: Remarks. Flood-control bill; correspondence 
with Hon. B. G. Humpureys. The Humphreys bill and the 
Newlands bill printed in parallel columns. | (CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, vol. 55, pt. 8, pp. 8232-8235. ) 

May 18, 1916: Remarks: Coordination of rail and water trans- 
portation. (CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, vol. 53, pt. 8, p. S248.) 

May 22, 1916: Remarks in protest against piecemeal character 
of river and harbor appropriations and urging necessity of com- 
prehensive plan. (CoNGRESSIONAL Recorpb, vol. 53, pt. 9, pp. 
8435-84387. ) 

May 24, 1916: Debate, same subject, and also flood-control 
bill; protest against organization of National Waterways Coin- 
mission in March, 1909; investigation should now be followed by 
the actual work of construction. (CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorpb, vol. 
53, pt. 9, pp. 8568-8572. ) 

May 26, 1916: Remarks: Shafroth amendment requiring 20 
per cent contribution from States on river and harbor improve- 
ments. (CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, vol. 53, pt. 9, pp. 8TO3-STU5. ) 

May 26, 1916: Introduced river-regulation amendment to 
river and harbor bill, H. R. 12193, which was ordered to lie on 
the table and be printed. (CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp, vol. 53, pt. 9, 
p. 8729.) 

May 27, 1916: River-regulation amendment offered, the river 
and harbor bill being under consideration: 

“Mr. NeEwLanps. I wish to offer the same amendment that was 
offered and put into the river and harbor bill some three 
years ago regarding the creation of a river regulation commis- 
sion with powers of coordination and cooperation. * * * 

“ Mr. CrarKE (chairman of the Commerce Committee), I trust 
that the Senate will permit the amendment to be adopted with- 
out comment, * * *” 





The chairman of the Commerce Committee replied that such 
provision had been embodied in the bill, and the amendment 
(the river-regulation amendment) is printed on page 2990 of 
the Recorp,. (CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, vol. 54, pt. 3, pp. 2889 
2890.) 

February 26, 1917: Debate: Mississippi and Sacramente 
Rivers tlood-control bill, on the passage of the bill. (Coneri 
SIONAL Recorp, vol. 54, pt. 3, pp. 4282, 4290, 4292, 4294, 4298.) 

THE NEWLANDS RIVER-REGULATION AMENDMEN 

The first Newlands river-regulation amendment was intre 
duced in the Senate as an amendment to the river and harbor 
bill by Senator NEwLanps, on February 16, 1910, and on Feb 
ruary 18 was reintroduced by him, with a brief amendment, and 
is printed in full in the ConGREssionar Recorp of the latter date 

At that time Senator NEWLANDsS addressed the Senate on the 
subject of this amendment, and from his remarks the follow- 
ing is quoted: 

“THE WATERWAY PROPAGANDA, 

“Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, the question of the deyvelop- 
ment of the waterways of the country has been receiving great 
attention within the past few vears. Various organization 
have been formed throughout the country relating to the de 
velopment of our waterways, associations appropriately named 
for the promotion of such development in the Mississippi Valley, 
on the various tributaries of the Mississippi, on the Atlantic, 
the Pacific, and the Gulf coasts. This movement reached such 
headway through conventions and river and harbor congresses 


that Mr. Roosevelt, then President, took the matter in hand sand 
appointed a commission in aid of his power of recommendation 
to Congress, called “ the Inland Waterways Commission,” which 
made a preliminary report to him, which report was subse 


quently submitted to Congress, 

“It was my privilege to serve on that commission, and whilst a 
member of it I introduced a bill, Senate bill No. 500, in the Six 
tieth Congress, first session, for the organization of an inkiund 
waterway commission, for the coordination of the various scien 
tifie services of the Government that related in any way to ihe 
development of our waterways and water resources, and for co 
operation between the Nation and the States, municipalities, and 
private interests in the development of these waterways. That 
bill, with certain modifications, was approved by the then Secre 
tary of War and by the Inland Waterway Commission, of which 
Mr. Burton, of Ohio, was the chairman. If was referred to the 
Commerce Committee and there considered. But it did) not 
come up for passage. 

** Since then Congress itself took the matter in hand and ap 
pointed a National Waterway Commission, colposed entirely 
of Senators and Representatives, the previous Inland Water 
way Commission appointed by the President under his executive 
power of recommendation being a mixed cominission, Consisting 
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of two Senators, two Members of the House of Representatives, 
and five others—the Chief of the Engineer Corps of the Army, 
the Chief of the Reclamation Service, the Chief of the Forestry 
Service, the Chief of the Bureau of Soils, and the Chief of the 
Lureau of Corporations, 

“Thoth these commissions have agreed substantially upon the 
lines of their recommendation as to legislation. They have 
declared for coordination of the scientific and constructive serv- 
ices of the Government in this great work and for the coopera- 
tion of the Nation with States, municipalities, corporations, 
and individuals that have any jurisdiction over or any right or 
interest in the development of our waterways, the purpose being 
{o unite the information, the experience, of the scientific serv- 
ices of the Government, and to unite the energies of all the 
various sovereignties and of all the corporations and individuals 
having jurisdiction over or interest in the water resources of 
the country in developing our waterways, not only for naviga- 
tion, but for every other useful purpose. 

ok * a * t oe # 


’ 


“THE RELATED USES OF WATER, 

“Mr. President, I imagine that there will be little difference of 
opinion that these related questions of forestry, of the reclama- 
tion of arid lands, of the drainage of swamp lands, of the de- 
velopment of water power, and the clarification of streams, all 
liave a relation to the development of waterways for the purpose 
of navigation. The development of a waterway for naviga- 
tion may be entirely impracticable because of its cost; but if 
we can unite with the development of that waterway the recla- 
mation of the arid lands above, the drainage of swamp lands 
below, and the intermediate development of valuable water 
power, we then add to the natural resources of the country and 
create values which in themselves will be compensatory of the 
entire work, whereas the work would not be in any measure 
self-compensatory if confined to navigation alone. 

“We have in this Government various scientific services, serv- 
ices of a very high standard, services of great esprit de corps, 
services that have won the admiration and respect not only of 
Congress, but of the entire country. These services are now 
acting entirely separate and apart from each other, and yet they 
are all practically acting upon parts of the same subject 
matter. 

“ We have the Engineer Corps of the Army operating simply 
upon the question of navigation. Their efforts thus far have 
been largely confined simply to the maintenance of a stable 
channel through the operations of dredging and bank protec- 
tion. We have the Reclamation Service engaged in the diver- 
sion of the flood waters of the upper reaches of streams, carry- 
ing those flood waters over the arid lands, and thus aiding in the 
prevention of the extraordinary floods which impair the efficiency 
of the channel of the river belew. We have in them an agency 
for flood prevention and for the storage of the flood waters 
which will aid and promote navigation. Then, we have below 
vast areas of swamp land, rich with alluvial soil, the deposits of 
ages, almost useless because of the annual overflow, and the 
channel of the river itself so scattered and diverse as not to 
permit navigation anywhere. 

“The problem there is to make one navigable channel by 
bank protection and by bank levees, and by one process thus 
clear the channel for navigation and at the same time promote 
the reclamation of vast areas of rich and fertile land. So, also, 
in the development of our works for navigation we are com- 
pelled in places to provide for dams and locks in the rapids of 
the river where there is a rapid fall, and those dams and Jocks 
are useful for the development of water power, which in itself 
is partly compensatory of the project. 

“We have, then, the Reclamation Service; we have the For- 
estry Service; we have the Weather Service; we have the Soils 
Service; we have the Coast and Geodetic Survey; and we have 
the Geological Survey, all of them engaged in the study of 
questions relating to water, its development, and its regulation 
and control. Is it not the businesslike thing to provide some 
method by which those services can be brought together for con- 
sultation and joint action? 

“The purpose of this amendment is to permit the President 
of the United States to bring into coordination, through a board 
or boards, these related services; to bring them into coordina- 
tion with the Corps of Engineers of the Army, leaving that as 
the central organization in connection with the development of 
our waterways, as it has been for so many years, but giving it 
the benefit of the advice and the accumulated experience and 
information of these great services which have been making a 
study of similar subjects. 
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“WATER AND RAIL COOPERATION, 

“Then there is the question of transportation. The National 
Waterways Commission in its very elaborate and able report 
presents the question of the development of our waterways in 
connection with railways, insisting that the decline of water- 
way transportation thus far has been due to the fact that the 
railways have discouraged water transportation and have 
sought by unfair competition to destroy it. So, in connection 
with this great work, we should be allowed the opportunity of 
calling upon the great transportation experts of the country, 
and also the members of the Interstate Commerce Gommission 
themselves, for the purpose of advising this board, or these 
boards, regarding methods that will bring water and rail into 
cooperation and make each the friend and ally instead of the 
enemy of the other, 


“TRANSPORTATION A CHARGE ON OUR NATURAL RES@URCES. 


“The railroad managers have declared that it is essential, in 
order to meet the transportation requirements of the country in 
the near future, that at least $5,000,000,000 shall be expended 
upon the railways of the country. That $5,000,000,000 is a 
charge upon the natural resources of the country, as is so well 
Stated in the report of the national commission. The inter 
upon it, amounting to at least $250,000,000 annually, will be 
paid by the shippers of the country, and is it not a wise thi 
for us to consider whether we can not reduce in part the neces 
sity for such enormous expenditure by spending within the next 
10 years $500,000,000, and even perhaps a billion dollars in the 
aggregate? It is reasonable to suppose that the expenditure of 
a billion dollars in waterway ivsansportation at the rate of 
$100,000,000 a year during the next 10 years will save more 
than half of the necessary expenditure of $5,000,000,000 upon 
the railways. 

“ Why is it that the railways have been unequal te the trans- 
portation requirements of the country? Why was it that two 
or three years ago they broke down just before the panic? It 
was simply because the railroads were made the agencies of 
transporting the bulky and cheap products of the country, prod- 
ucts which could be better and more cheaply carried by water, 
and in reference to the transportation of which time was not an 
essential. Inquire of any railroad man, and yeu will find that 
the breaking down of the transportation system ef the country 
was not due to the transportation of the high-priced products, 
which pay high freight, but to the coarser products, the proi- 
ucts of the mine, the products of the field and the farm, such 
products as in Germany are carried mainly by waterway triaus- 
portation, and which in this country, if we perfect our water- 
way transportation, can be carried largely upon the rivers 0! 
the country; so that it is important for us to act now and to 
establish the system under which we are to proceed, 

“The amendment which I have offered, whilst net going so fir 
as I would desire to do, as indicated in my appendix to tlie 
report of the Inland Waterways Commission, goes as far as thio 
judgement of Congress will at present sanction; but I believe 
that, so far as providing for coordination of the scientific serv- 
ices of the counfry, providing for comprehensive plans, and for 
cooperation between the Nation and the States is concerned, 
Congress will readily see the propriety of this amendment. 
Then we will have enlisted not only the information and expe- 
rience of the Engineer Corps of the Army, but the information 
and experience of every scientific service of the Government and 
the services of the best engineers, constructors, and transporta- 
tion experts of the country in the solution ef these importa 
problems; and we can enter upon this great work with compre- 
hensive plans, assigning to each sovereign its duty, to each 
interest its duty, properly apportioning costs and benefits, in- 
stead of entering upon an accidental and disjointed development 
which may result, I fear, in the shipwreck ef the waterwa) 
movement of the country.” 

- * * * * * * 
‘“‘ THE GOVERNGRS’ CONFERENCE. 


“If you will read the report of the conference ef the gover- 
nors, unanimously acquiesced in by the governors ef the great 
States, you will find the principles of coordination and of coop- 
eration, such as are outlined in this amendment clearly sustained 
and vindicated. 

“J quote from the declaration of the governors, as follows: 

“We declare our firm conviction that this conservatien of our natural 
resources is a subject of transcendent importance, which sheuld engaxe 
unremittingly the attention of the Nation, the States, and the people 
in earnest cooperation. These natural resources include the land on 
which we live and which yields our food; the living waters which fer- 
tilize the soil, eunply. aewee. and form great avenues ef cemmerce ; thi 


forests which yie e materials for our homes, prevent eresion of the 
soil, and conserve the navigation and other uses ef the streams ; and 
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form the basis of 


and power. 


the minerals which 
us with heat, light, 

“ We agree that the land should be so used that erosion and soil wash 
hall cease; and that there should be reclamation of arid and semiarid 
regions by means of irrigation, and of swamp and overflowed regions 
by means of drainage; that the waters should be so conserved and used 
as to promote navigation, to enable the arid regions <o be reclaimed by 
irrigation, and to develop power in the interests of the people; that 
the forests which regulate our rivers, support our industries, and pro- 
mote the fertility and productiveness of the should be preserved 
and perpetuated ; that the minerals found so abundantly beneath the 
surface should be so used as to prolong their utility; that the beauty, 
healthfulness, and habitabdility of our country should be preserved and 
increased ; that the sources of national wealth exist for the benefit of 
the people, and that monopoly thereof should not be tolerated. 

“We commend the wise forethought of the President in sounding the 
note of warning as to the waste and exhaustion of the natural re- 
sources of the country, and signify our high appreciation of his action 
in calling this conference to consider the same and to seek remedies 
therefor through cooperation of the Nation and the States, 

“We agree that this cooperation should find expression in <nitable 
action by the Congress within the limits of and coextensive w.th the 
national jurisdiction of the subject, and, complementary thereto, by 
the legislatures of the several States within the limits of and coexten 
sive with their jurisdiction. 


our industrial life, and supply 


soil 


“We declare the conviction that in the use of the national resources | 


our independent States are interdependent and bound together by ties 
of mutual benefits, responsibilities, and duties, 
* ® + . “ 
“We recognize in our waters a most 
the United States, and we recommend the enactment of laws looking 
to the conservation of water resources for irrigation, water supply, 
power, and navigation, to the end that navigable and source streams 
may be brought under complete control and fully utilized for every 
purpose. We especially urge on the Federal Congress the immediate 
adoption of a wise, active, and thorough waterway policy, providing 
for the prompt improvement of our streams and the conservation of 
their watersheds required for the uses of commerce and the protection 
of the interests of our people.” 


« * 


The Newlands river-regulation amendment was agreed to by 
the Senate as an amendment to the river and harbor bill on 
february 23, 1913, but was stricken out in conference, as will be 
seen by reference to the debates in the Senate on the river 
snd harbor bill on March 1, 1913. (CoNnGRrESSIONAL REeEcorD, vol. 
19, pt. 5, pp. 4865-4876, 4380, 4427-4428. ) 

On June 22, 1914, Senator NEWLANDS again introduced the 
river-regulation amendment, and from his remarks in the Senate 
ut that time the following is quoted: 

“Mr. NEWLANDs. Mr, President, I submit an amendment in- 
tended to be proposed to the river and harbor appropriation 
hill, and I desire to make a brief statement in connection there- 
with. 

* Ever since 1907 I have been urging the adoption of a river- 
regulation bill, providing a commission with a fund of $60,000,- 
(i) annually for 10 years, for the purpose of promoting the devel- 
opment and control of our rivers in the interest of irrigation, 
nnd also with a view to the solution of the related questions of 
irrigation, forestry, fisheries, swamp-land reclamation, flood con- 
irol, water-power development, cooperation of railways and 
waterways, and promotion of transfer facilities and sites. Two 
years ago I sueceeded in placing an amendment upon the river 
and harbor bill in the Senate providing for the skeleton organiza- 
tion covered by this bill, but the amendment was lost in con- 
ference because of the opposition of the House conferees. 
then, as the result of conferences with Senator RANSDELL and 
Senator-elect Broussarp, of Louisiana, the bill has been amended 
by fully recognizing the Mississippi River as a national problem, 
and the bill now has the active cooperation of these gentlemen, 
Mr. Broussarp having recently introduced it in the House, The 
bill is now known as the Newlands-Broussard bill. 

“Early in the present administration the President's atten- 
tion was called to the bill as a substantial compliance with the 
Democratic platforms of the past two campaigns, calling in the 
most specific terms for comprehensive plans, an ample fund, the 
coordination of the scientific services, and the cooperation of 
the Nation with the States in the full development and control 
of our rivers for every useful purpose. The President was much 
interested, and referred the bill to a Cabinet committee con- 
sisting of the Secretaries of War, Interior, Agriculture, and 
Commerce for their study and report. This Cabinet committee 
is very favorably inclined toward the general lines of the bill, 
but recommends as a step in the ultimate solution of the prob- 
lem the adoption of an amendment to the river and harbor bill 
practically on the lines of the amendment offered by me two 
years ago and adopted in the Senate. The matter has been the 
subject of discussion at a Cabinet meeting, and the President 
approves of this action. 

“The most important difference between this amendment and 
the full bill is that it does not carry the large and continuing 
appropriation for which the advocates of a comprehensive plan 
of waterway development have been working. It does, however, 
provide complete machinery for the coordination of the scien- 
tific services of the Government, for the study of the problems 
involved, and for the formulation of plans, The amendment has 


may 


Since 


valuable asset of the people of | 


the approval of the Secretaries of dep ( ‘ 
well as of the President, sud to} S step in ‘ 
right direction, although it does not. & ; fa sl had hoy { 
might be carried. It is my beliet t upon \ SI -c 
foundation, with the cordial coopera ‘ ration 
it will be a question of only a cor thre 
problem of how to conserve o Lin 
the best possible 
‘I ask that the amendment be »p ‘ i 
ferred to the Committee on Com \ ! 
There being no objection, the sn ( referrer 
Committee on Commerce and ordered to be printes I 
as follows: 1 
‘Sec. - That a commission, to be | t] ‘ 
regulation commission, consisting of the Secretary of War. 4] 
Secretary of the Interior, the Secretary of Agri: ire, the S 
retary of Commerce, two Members of the Senate to be sel 
by the President of the Senate, and two Members of the Tk 
| of Representatives to be selected by the Speaker, is hereby j 
} created and authorized to investigate questions relating to t 








development, improvement, regulation, and control of navigation 


as a part of interstate and foreign commerce, including therein 
the related questions of irrigation, forestry, fisheries, swamp 
land reclamation, clarification of streams, regulation of flow. 
} control of floods, utilization of water power, prevention of soil 
waste, cooperation of railways and waterways, and promotion 
of transfer facilities and sites, and to formulate, if practicable, 


and to report to the Congress comprehensive plans for the de 
velopment of the waterways and water resources of the 
try for every useful purpose through cooperation between the 
United States and the several States, municipalities, 


coun 


communi 
ties, corporations, and individuals within the jurisdiction, 
| powers, and rights of each, respectively, assigning to the United 
States such portion of such development, promotion, regulation, 
and control, if any, as can be properly undertaken by tl 
United States by virtue of its power to regulate interstate snd 
foreign commerce and by reason of its proprietary interest 
the public domain, and to States, municipalities, ecommunit 
corporations, and individuals such portion, if any, as proper 


belongs to their jurisdiction, rights. and interests, with a vi 

to properly apportioning costs and benefits, and with a view to 
so uniting the plans and works of the United States within its 
jurisdiction, and of the States and municipalities, 
within their jurisdictions, and corporations, communities, 
and individuals within their respective powers and rights, as to 
secure the highest development and utilization of the waterways 
and water resources of the United States. Such river-reguls: 
tion commission is authorized, for the purpose 


respective 


of 


of said investi 






gation and report, to bring into coordination and cooperation 
with the Corps of Engineers of the Army, as a board or board 
the other scientific or constructive services of the United States 
that relate ta:the study, development, and control of waterways 
and water resources and subjects related thereto, and to the «k 
velopment and regulation of interstate and foreign comm 
and to consider as a part of its study of a comprehensi | ! 
the continuance of such a board or of such boards with vie 
to keeping such services in coordination and cooperation tel 
such river-regulation commission is authorized to appoint 
members of such board or boards such engineers, tr 
tion experts, experts in water development, constructe 
other employees as it may deem advisable to appoin 
ploy in connection with the investigation and the fe 
of plans herein authorized, and to lease offices. Al 
expenses of such investigation, organization, at for 
of plans the sum of $500,000 is hereby appropriated 
The river-regulation amendment finally passed b 
on August 3, 1917, and which became a by the signature o 
the President on August 8, 1917, is section 18 of Hl. R. 4285, an 
act entitled “An act making appropriations for the construction, i 
repair, and preservation of certain public works on river nel 
harbors, and for other purposes,” Public, No. 387, Sixty-fifth 
Congress, is as follows: 
‘Sec. 18. That a commission, to be known as the Waterwa 
Commission, consisting of seven members to be appointed | 
the President of the United States, at least one of wiiom sh 
be chosen from the active or retired list of the E:ngineer © 
of the Army, at least one of whom shall be an expert hyd 
engineer from civil life, and the remaining five of whot 
each be selected either from civil life or the public service 
hereby created and authorized, under such rules and rey 
tions as the President may prescribe, and subject to tl ip 
proval of the heads of the several executive departments coi 
cerned, to bring into coordination and cooperation the engin ' 
ing, scientific, and constructive services, bureaus, boards, and 
commissions of the several governmental departinents of ft] 








7.o2 
bode 
United States and comiissions created by Congress that relate 


to study, development, or control of waterways and water re- 
sources and subjects related thereto, or to the development and 
regulation of interstate and foreign commerce, with a view to 
uniting such services in investigating, with respect to all water- 
sheds in the United States, questions relating to the develop- 
ment, improvement, regulation, and control of navigation as a 
part of interstate and foreign commerce, including therein the 
related questions of irrigation, drainage, forestry, arid and 
swamp land reclamation, clarification of streams, regulation of 
flow, control of floods, utilization of water power, prevention of 
soil erosion and waste, storage, and conservation of water for 
agricultural, industrial, municipal, and domestic uses, coopera- 
tion of railways and waterways, and promotion of terminal and 
transfer facilities, to secure the necessary data, and to formu- 
late and report to Congress as early as practicable a compre- 
hensive plan or plans for the development of waterways and 
the water resources of the United States for the purposes of 
navigation and for every useful purpose, and recommendations 
for the modification or discontinuance of any project herein or 
heretofore adopted. Any member appointed from the retired 
list shall receive the same pay and allowances as he would if 
on the active list, and no member selected from the public serv- 
ice shall receive additional compensation for services on said 
commission, and members selected from civil life shall receive 
compensation of $7,500 per annum. 

“In all matters done, or to be done, under this section relat- 
ing to any of the subjects, investigations, or questions to be con- 
sidered hereunder, and in formulating plans, and in the prepa- 
ration of a report or reports, as herein provided, consideration 
shall be given to all matters which are to be undertaken, either 
independently by the United States or by cooperation between 


the United States and the several States, political subdivisions | 


thereof, municipalities, communities, corporations, and _ indi- 
viduals within the jurisdiction, powers, and rights of each, re- 
spectively, and with a view to assigning to the United States 
such portion of such development, promotion, regulation, and 
control as may be undertaken by the United States, and to the 
States, political subdivisions thereof, municipalities, communi- 
ties, corporations, and individuals such portions as belong to 
their respective jurisdictions, rights, and interests, 


“The commission is authorized to employ or retain and fix | 


the compensation for the services of such engineers, transporta- 
tion experts, experts in water development and utilization, and 
constructors of eminence as it may deem necessary to make such 
investigations and to carry out the purposes of this section. 
And in order to defray the expenses made necessary by the pro- 
visions of this section there is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as Congress may hereafter determine, and 
the sum of $100,000 is hereby appropriated, available until ex- 
pended, to be paid out upon warrants drawn on the Secretary 
of the Treasury by the chairman of said commission. 

“The commission shall have power to make every expendi- 
ture requisite for and incident to its authorized work, and to 
employ in the District of Columbia and in the field such cler- 
ical, legal, engineering, artistic, and expert services as it may 
deem advisable, including the payment of per diem in lieu of 
subsistence for employees engaged in field work or traveling on 
official business, rent of offices in the District of Columbia and 
in the field, and the purchase of books, maps, and office equip- 
ment. 

‘‘Nothing herein contained shall be construed to delay, pre- 
vent, or interfere with the completion of any survey, investiga- 
tion, project, or work herein or heretofore or hereafter adopted 
or authorized upon or for the improvement of any of the rivers 
or harbors of the United States or with legislative action upon 
reports heretofore or hereafter presented.” 

The following is a copy of S. 5736, Sixty-fourth Congress, 
first session, introduced April 24, 1916, by Senator Francis G, 
NEWLANDS with a view to embodying it in the Newlands river- 
regulation bill, the recommendations of the Interdepartmental 
Cabinet Committee and the Interdepartmental Committee of 
Service Chiefs, appointed by President Wilson: 

“Be it enacted, etc., That the sum of $60,000,000, to be ap- 
portioned as hereinafter provided, is hereby reserved, set aside, 
appropriated, and made available until expended, out of any 
moneys not otherwise appropriated, as a special fund in the 
Treasury, to be known as the “ river-regulation fund,” to be 
used to promote interstate commerce by the development and 
improvement of the rivers and waterways of the United States 
and their connections with the Great Lakes and with each 
other, and by the coordination of and cooperation between rail 
and water routes and transportation, and the establishment and 
maintenance of adequate terminal and transfer facilities and 
«vstems. and their maintenance, improvement, and protection, 
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techie a 
and by the making of examinations and surveys and by the con- 
struction of engineering and other works and projeets for the 
regulation and control of the flow of rivers and their tribu- 
taries and source streams, and the standardization of such flow 
and by the maintenance of navigable stages of water at all sea. 
sons of the year in the waterways of the United States, and 
by preventing silt and sedimentary material from being carried 
into and deposited in waterways, channels, and harbors, and 
by the conservation, development, and utilization of the water 
resources of the United States, and by flood prevention and 
protection, through the establishment, construction, and main- 
tenance of natural and artificial reservoirs and detention basins 
for water storage and control, and levees, revetments, and other 
bank-protective works, spillways, wastewiers, wasteways, by- 
passes, controlled outlets, and flood-control works of every nature 
and kind, and the protection of watersheds from denudation. 
erosion, and surface wash, and from forest fires, and the main- 
tenance and extension of woodland and other protective cover 
thereon, and the reclamation of swamp and overflow lands and 
arid lands, and the building of drainage and irrigation works 
in order that the flow of rivers shall be regulated and controlled 
not only through the use of flood waters for irrigation on the 
upper tributaries, but also through controlling them in fixed 
and established channels in the lower valleys and plains, and 
by doing all things necessary to provide for any and all bene- 
ficial, uses of water that will contribute to its conservation or 
storage in the ground or in surface reservoirs as an aid to th 
regulation or control of the flow of rivers, and by acquiring, by 
purchase, condemnation, or otherwise, holding, using, leasing, 
hiring, and transferring by appropriate deed lands and any other 
property that may be needed for the aforesaid purposes, or 
which it may be deemed advisable to dispose of, and by doing 
such other things as may be specified in this act or necessary to 
the accomplishment of the purposes thereof, and by securing thi 
cooperation therein of States, municipalities, and other local 
agencies, as hereinafter set forth, and for the payment of all 
expenditures provided for in this act. 

“The aforesaid sum of $60,000,000, appropriated as hereinhe- 
fore provided, shall be apportioned for expenditure under this 
act as follows: 

“(a) Twenty-five million dollars to the Tllinois River and its 
watershed and to the Mississippi River from the mouth of th: 
Illinois to the Head of the Passes, including the Atchafalaya 
River as one of the mouths of the Mississippi River, to be ex- 
pended for the improvement of the Illinois River and for con- 
tinuing the improvement of the Mississippi River from the Head 
of the Passes to the mouth of the Illinois River, for the contro! 
of floods thereon, and the establishment of a waterway from the 
Lakes to the Gulf; (b) $5,000,000 to the watersheds of the Ohio 
River and its tributaries, for the control of floods thereon, and 
the consegaent improvement of navigation; (c) $5,000,000 to the 
watershed of the Mississippi River above the mouth of the Illi- 
nois River; (d) $5,000,000 to the watersheds of the Missouri 
River and all other tributaries of the Mississippi River, except 
the Ohio, from the mouth of the Lllinois River to the Gulf, and 
all rivers draining into the Gulf of Mexico west of the Missis- 
sippi River; (e) $5,000,000 to the watersheds of the rivers drain- 
ing into Canada, the Great Lakes, and the Atlantic Ocean 
rivers draining into the Gulf of Mexico east of the Mississippi 
River ; (f) $5,000,000 to the watersheds of all the rivers draining 
into the Pacific Ocean in ‘Oregon and Washington, includin: 
the Columbia River watershed; (g) $5,000,000 to the water- 
sheds of the rivers draining into the Sacramento and San 
Joaquin Valleys and into the Pacific Ocean north of Santa Bar- 
bara, in California; (h) $5,000,000 to the watersheds of all other 
rivers in California and the Great Jnland Basin and the Colorado 
River. 


and 


i 
“NATIONAL WATERWAYS COUNCIL, 


“ Sec. 2. That a national waterways council, hereinaffer call 
the council, is hereby created, consisting of the President of the 
United States as chairman, the Secretary of War, the Secretary 
of the Interior, the Secretary of Agriculture, the Secretary of 
Commerce, and the chairman of the water-contrel board, to be 
appointed as hereinafter provided. 

“The council shall have authority to direet and eontro! all 
proceedings and operations and all things done er to be done 
under this act, and to establish all rules and regulations which 
may, in their judgment, be nevessary to carry into effect such 
direction and control consistent with the provisions ef this act 
and with existing law and with any provisions whieh Congress 
may from time to time enact. | 

“All plans and estimates prepared by the water-eentrel board, 
as hereinafter provided, which contemplate er previde for 
expenditures from the river-regulation fund shalb be submiited 
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to the council for final approval before any of the expenditures 
therein provided for or contemplated are authorized or made or 


any construction work undertaken or contracts let under or in 
pursuance of such plans: Provided, That in case of an emer- 
eency the chairman of the water-control board shall have full 


power to act, and shall report in detail his action in every case 
his action. 


to the council at its next meeting after 
" WATER-CONTROL BOARD. 
Sec. 3. That to assist in carrying out the purposes aforesaid 


utilize the various agencies of the Government, 
created a water-control board, hereinafter 
called the board, which shall consist of a chairman, to be ap- 
pointed by the council, and four assistant secretaries, to be 
appointed as hereinafter provided, and such additional members 
as the council may from time to time appoint. The chairman 
of the board shall receive a salary of $12,000 per annum, each 
assistant secretary aforesaid shall receive a salary of $10,000 per 
innum, and said additional members of the board such salaries 
as the council may from time to time fix. Subject to the diree- 


the council may 
and there is hereby 


“ 


tion and control of the council as to general policy and pro- 
cedure, it shall be the duty of the board to ascertain in detail 
ihe work in progress and obtain pians, recommendations, and 


estimates of the work contemplated in the general field of water 
conservation, control, and utilization by the various agencies of 


the Government, States, counties, municipalities, districts, com- | 
ities, corporations, associations, and individuals, and on 
the basis of such information and the results obtained by its 


0 surveys and investigations to prepare for the conside: 
of the council a 
and waterways conservation, regulation, development, and utili- 
zation, extending through a number of years, with compre- 
hensive general plans for each watershed, treating the entire 
watershed of each river as a unit, and with specific projects, 
plans, estimates, and recommendations, involving independent 
work by the United States and the combining of resources and 
energies of the various public and private agencies aforesaid; 
{ 
i 


‘ation 


ins 


oordinate and bring into conference the various agencies of 

Government; and to examine, compare, adjust, allot, assign, 
and supervise their work, to the end that duplication may be 
avoided and the highest efficiency obtained; by agreement 
n to the various cooperating agencies the work to be done 
them within their respective spheres; to accept, on behalf 
the United States, 


to 
aussi 


by 


0 from such agencies contributions of money 
and property of any kind to be used for carrying out the pur- 
poses authorized by this act; to make field inspection of all 


work done or contemplated under this act by the Government 
and its cooperating agencies; and to employ such engineers, 


transportation experts, experts in water development, construc- 
tors, and other employees, and to construct such buildings and 
works as may be necessary for those purposes. The board is 
hereby authorized to expend from the sums herein provided such 
amounts as may be necessary for services of employees in the 
city of Washington, D. C., and elsewhere; to pay therefrom such 
sums as may be necessary for office accommodations in the cits 


of Washington, D. C., and elsewhere, and to purchase such 
law books, books of reference, periodicals, engineering, statis 
tical, and professional publications as may be needed. Con- 


tributions received under this section shall be used by the board, 
under the direction of the council, for carrying out the pur- 
poses of this act, and money so received shall be paid into the 
river-regulation fund herein created. Subject to the approval 
of the council, the board is authorized to enter into such con 
tracts or carry on by hired labor or otherwise such work as 
may be necessary for carrying out the purposes of this act. 
Within the limits of appropriations made or authorized by this 
act or appropriations or ee ee Which shall be hereafter 
made or authorized from time to time, or as may be necessary 
for executing projects under this act within the respective limits 
of cost thereof approved by the Congress, the funds for which 
Shall have been provided by the Secretary of the Treasury in 
accordance with the authority conferred by this act. Subject to 
the approval of the council the board may also employ the vari- 


ous agencies of the Government in carrying out such purposes 
or executing such projects. 
- COOPERATION WITH STATES AND OTHER AGENCIES. 


‘Sec. 4. That the board shall, in all cases where possible and 
practicable, encourage, promote, and endeavor to the 
cooperation of States, municipalities, public and quasi public 
corporations, towns, counties, districts, communities, persons, 
and associations in the carrying out of the purposes and objects 
of this act, and in making the investigations and doing all co- 
ordinative and constructive work provided for herein: and it 
Shall in each case endeavor to secure the financial cooperation 
of States and of such local authorities, agencies, and organiza- 


secure 


general and comprehensive program of water | 


| 
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tion to such extent and 1s a his as tl council hall 
determine to be a just and ecuitable a rt it of work 
costs, and benefits under ali the rceumsta s in each ease: and 
it shall negotiate and perfect arrangements aud plans for the 
apportionment of work, cost, and benetits j to the juris 
diction, powers, rights, and benet of each, resp ely, and 
with a view to assigning to the United Stat ! tion of 
such development, promotion, reg it I mid ) 1 be 
properly undertaken by the United States by er 
to regulate interstate and for 1 commerce and pre © the 
general welfare, and by reason of its proprietat ( ' 
public domain, and to the States, mu patities, { 
corporations, and individuals such porti iS properly he 
to their jurisdiction, rights, and interes d with a 
properly apportioning costs and benefits, and f 
uniting the plans and works of the United States 
jurisdiction, and of the States and municipalities, respe 
Within their jurisdictions, and of corporations, cou l 
individuals within their respective powers and right 
the highest devel pment and utilization of the water | 
vater resources of the United States. 

“APPOINTMENT OF WATER-CONTROL BOARD 

* Sec. 5. That each head of a department named in this 
is authorized to appoint, with the approval of the coun fe 
service as a member of the board, a highly qualified represen 
tive, who shall be an assistant secretary in the departmen i 
which he is appointed; shall devote his time primar to 1 
work authorized by this act; shall have, subject to the direction 
of the head of the department, such general supervision and « 
trol as may be necessary for the purposes of this act of the 
igencies within the department engaged upon 1 work; sha 
serve during good service and behavior; and shall be removable 
by the head of the department only for good caus 

tIVER-REGULATIO I 

“Sec. 6. That no sums shall be paid out of the river-reg 
tion fund except on vouchers signed by the chairman of the board 
or by an official designated by him in writing, drawn on t 
Secretary vf the Treasury. To provide for carrying out the 
projects formulated under this act, whi I involve expenditul 
in excess of the $60,000,000 herein appropriated to the river-regu 
lation fund, the appropriation hereafter to the credit of said 
fund of such sums as may be necessary is hereb uthorized. 
At any time that the Secretary of the Treasury shall determing 
it to be necessary or advisable, in order to provide all or an 
part of the appropriation made or authorized by this act or which 
may be hereafter made or authorized or to p ide revenues to 
execute a project under this act, which shall have been approved 
by the Congress, he may issue and sell ruse as a means of 
borrowing money, bonds in the necessary amount, in accordance 
with the provisions of the act of August 5, 1909 (36th Stats. L., 
pp. 11, 117), the act of February 4, 1910 (S6th Stats. L., 192), 
and the act of March 2, 1911 (36th Stats. L., p. 1018). The su 
appropriated or provided by the Secretary of the Treasury pt 
suant to this section shall be paid into the river-regulation fund 
and shall be available until oxi ended and paid out as provi | 
for in this act. All moneys received in connection with 
operations under this act as well as from the sales of mate 
utilized and any condemned property shall be covered into tl 
‘river-regulation fund’ and be available for expenditure t] 
from. It is the intent and purpose of this act to authorize and 
empower the council and the board and their officers, age 
employees to do all necessary acts and things in addition t 
specially authorized in this act to accomplish the purpose 
objects hereof.” 

LEADING MEAS! DUCED 

The following is a reterence to the leading mensu ] i | 
have been introduced by Hon. Francis G. Ni t «liffe 
ent times. from which the present river-regulation m ' j 
section 18 of the river nd rbor act of 1917, has be 1 ¢ 
veloped : 

The Newlands national irrigation bill, officially «de nated 
after its enactment as the United States Reclamation Act: HT. R. 
9674, introduced January 21, 1902. 

Che inland waterways commission bills: S. 500, introduced 
December 6, 1907, and S. 3717, introduced December 10, 1909 

Amendment to S. 4501, the White Mountain and App 
National Forest bill: Introduced June 23, 1910. 

The Newlands river-regulation bill: S. 10900, introduced 
March 1, 1911; S. 122, introduced April 6, 1911; 8 739 
troduced July 14, 1913. ; 

The Newlands-Broussard river-regulation bill, introduced 
an amendment in the nature of a substitute for S. 2739 1 


9 
vo 


duced January 31, 1914. 








ee Ee 


Newlands river-regulation bill, providing for a national 


waterways council and a water-control board, to conform to 
recommendations of the interdepartmental committee: S. 5736, 


introduced April 24, 1916. 
The Newlands reclamation act, known before its passage as 
the Newlands national irrigation bill, was passed by Congress on 


June 15, 1902, and was signed by President Roosevelt and be- 
came a law on June 17, 1902. 
The river-regulation act, section 18 of the river and har- 


bor act of 1917, known before its passage as the Newlands river- 
regulation amendment, was passed by Congress on August 2, 
1917, and was signed by President Wilson and became a Jaw on 
August 8, 1917. 

The original Newlands river-regulation bill, S. 10900, was 
printed in full in the report of the flood commission of Pitts- 
burgh, pages 391 to 396, and in a public document containing 
the remarks of Senator New tanps in the Senate on Wednesday, 
February 15, 1911, on the on that day of the Appa- 
lachian and White Mountain Forest Reserve bill, 

The Newlands-Broussard river-regulation bill, amendment to 
S. 2739, was printed in the ConGresstonak Recorp, volume 51, 
part 8, pages 2635-2638, and also in Senate Document No. 415, 
Sixty-third Congress, second session. 

The last Newlands river-regulation bill, embodying the recom- 
mendations of the interdepartmental committee, and providing 
for a national waterways council and water-control board, as 
recommended in that report, was printed in full in Senate Docu- 
ment No. 550, Sixty-fourth Congress, first session, and has been 
hereinbefore reprinted in full in this historical statement. 


passage 





CONSTITUTIONAL QUESTIONS, 


At every stage of its progress this great national movement 
for the conservation, development, and complete utilization of 
the water resources of the United States has been opposed on 
the ground that it was an unconstitutional and unwarranted en- 
largement of the functions of the National Government, and the 
measures Which Congress has finally adopted have each settled 
some one particular phase of this advancement of the sphere of 
governmental action. 

The Newlands reclamation act settled forever the right and 
obligation of the Government of the United States to construct 
works for the conservation and utilization of the surplus waters 
in the western half of the United States. 

The White Mountain and Appalachian National Forest Re- 
serve act went further, and settled the question as to the range 
and scope of the activities of the Federal Government on the 
watersheds of the navigable rivers. It established the princi- 
ple that the constitutional power and obligation of the National 
Government extends to the source of every tributary stream 
feeding a navigable river, and to the doing of any and all things 
that may be essential to control and regulate the flow of that 
river and all its source streams, so as to standardize their flow, 
so far as practicable, throughout the year. ‘The act provides 
only for forestry methods of accomplishing this object; but if 
forestry is within its powers and obligations, there is no reason 
why all practicable methods of accomplishing the same result 
are not equally within the powers and obligations of the National 
Government, such as the building of artificial surface reservoirs, 
as advocated by the flood commission of Pittsburgh, or the con- 
servation by storage in the ground of waters used for agricul- 
tural purposes. 

The Mississippi and Sacramento Rivers flood-control act again 
extended the recognized powers and obligations of the National 
Government to the protection of lands from overflow and. flood 
devastation by engineering works built for that purpose, with- 
out any necessary justification for their construction, on the 
vround that such construction was warranted by their benefit 
to navigation, as had previously been contended. 

And now the river-regulation amendment, section 18 of the 
river and harbor bill of 1917, has practically and substantially 
declared that the powers authorized in the three bills above 
inentioned shall be extended to and cover the whole field of the 
conservation, development, and utilization of all the water re- 
sources of the United States, for every useful and beneficial 
purpose for which those waters can be used, and upon eyery 
watershed in the United States. 

The Newlands reclamation act of June 17, 1902, was only a 
single stepping stone to this complete and comprehensive policy ; 
the White Mountain and Appalachian Forest Reserve act was 
another stepping stone; the Mississippi and Sacramento Rivers 
ilood-control act was another; and now Congress has, after a 
campaign always having that ultimate object in view, and ex- 
tending over more than a quarter of a century, unequivocally 
placed the authority and powers and obligations of the National 
Government in this broad field upon a Nation-wide, enduring, 
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and comprehensive foundation that will in its eventual working 
out save from waste “the ‘Nation’s greatest asset,” the surp 
and now unused waters of the United States. 

THE EDUCATIONAL CAMPAIGN, 

The educational campaign that has steadfastly pushed fi 
ward this broad and beneficial national policy has been 
ducted through several different organizations, the oldest I: 
the National Irrigation Congress and the American Forest 
Association. 

The National Irrigation Congress declared for the nati: 
irrigation policy at some of its earliest sessions and squ: 
put its demands before the people at the seventh national 
gation congress held at Phoenix, Ariz., in 1896, and was unt 
tering in its support of that policy until it was adopted by ( 
gress in June, 1902, by the enactment of the reclamation act 

The American Forestry Association championed the \! 
Mountain and Appalachian National Forest Reserve bill 
ganized a national campaign in its behalf, and marshaled 
forces that fought for that bill through a period of fully 
years, until it was finally enacted by Congress in February, 1‘) 

The National Reclamation. Association was organized as 
National Irrigation Association on June 3, 1899, for the purp 
of conducting a Nation-wide campaign for the entire broad 
tional policy advocated in the statement of the objects of 
association, as set forth in its constitution, as follows: 

[The Nationai Reclamation Association, organized as the Nation 
gation Association June 2, 1899.] 
** OBJECTS, 

“1. The adoption by the Federal Government of a perman: 
policy for the reclamation and settlement of the public don 
under which all the remaining public lands shall be held 
administered as a trust for the benefit of the whole people 0! 
United States, and no grants of title to any of the public Ia 
shall ever hereafter be made to any but actual settlers and ho 
puilders on the Jand. 

“2. The preservation and development of our national 
sources by the construction of storage reservoirs by the Fed 
Government for flood protection, and to save for use in ais 
navigation and irrigation the flood waters which now ru 
waste and cause overflow and destruction. 

“3. The construction by the Federal Government of stor 
reservoirs and irrigation works wherever necessary to fur 
water for the reclamation and settlement of the arid }1 
lands. 

“4, The preservation of the forests and reforestation © 
nuded forest areas as sources of water supply, the consery: 
of existing supplies by approved methods of irrigation and 
tribution, and the increase of the water resources of the 
region by the investigation and development of underg 
supplies. 

“5. The adoption of a harmonious system of irrigati 
in all the arid and semiarid States and Territories under 
the right to the use of water for irrigation shall vest in the 
and become appurtenant to the land irrigated, and benetici: 
be the basis and the measure and limit of the right. 

“6. The dissemination by public meetings and throue! 
press of information regarding irrigation, and the reclai 
and settlement of the arid public domain, and the possib 
of better agriculture through irrigation and intensive fur 
and the need for agricultural education and training, an 
creation of rural homes as national safeguards, and the ce) 
agement of rural settlement as a remedy for the soci:! 
political evils threatened by the congestion of populzatio 
large cities.” 

THE NEWLANDS RIVER-REGULATION BILL. 

The National Reclamation Association of Louisiana 
ganized in January, 1912, with a view to subsequently mei 
it with the National Irrigation Association, which was 
in January, 1913, and after the great flood of 1913 a state) 
was issued to the business men of the United States setting | 
the -.asons why the Newlands river-regulation bill should 
the support of the business interests of the country. 

That ;tatement was as follows: 

“To the Merchants and Manufacturers of the United Stal: 

“The National Reclamation Association extends to you 
greetings and urges your consideration of the following fact 

“There is not a merchant or manufacturer in the Uni! 
States whose market is the country at large who did not su! 
from loss of trade, delayed collections, or uncollectible accou 
with consequent loss of profits, as the result of the disastro\ 
floods that devastated the Ohio and Mississippi Valleys in 1) 
and 1913. These national catastrophies will continue to re 
at frequent intervals in different parts of the country unle 
preventive measures are adopted by the National Govern 


Wi 





— cant 


_ 


Is it not better that this be done 
eressional action? Every means a continuation of 
this risk of enormous losses, which will be removed whenever 
the inertia of Congress has been overcome by an insistent demand 
from the business men of the country. 
“ You insure against fire loss by the payment of a premium to 
insurance company or by cooperation with some plan for 
mutual insurance, Is it not good business policy for every mer- 
chant and manufacturer in the United States to 
with others, ana by their mutual activity and insistent demand 
for immediate action by Congress secure the passage of the New- 
lands river-regulation bill at the next session? That bill pro- 
vides flood insurance for all parts of the United States by pro- 
viding for doing the things in this eountry that have been so 
successfully done in several European countries to prevent and 
protect against damage by floods. What other countries have 
done we can do. Not it is to court the eventual destrue 
tion that has finally been the fate of the countries of Asia and 
northern Africa that have neglected these national 
measures against the destructive forces of nature. 

the Newlands river-regulation bill creates a waterways com- 
mission and board of river regulation composed of the heads 
of the departments and bureaus of the National Government that 
are now at work on the preblem of river regulation and 
trol. It coordinates their work, provides for cocperation with 
and local districts or municipalities, and then appro- 
priates enough money for the work to actually get it done. The 
policy that built the Panama Canal and the national irrigation 
works in the West is applied by the Newlands bill to building 
works to harness and control the floods in all parts of the United 
States. The bill appropriates $60,000,000 a year for 10 y 
do this work. That total appropriation of $600,000,000, cover- 
ng 10 years of construction work, is less than the actual direct 
osses from floods within two years in the Ohio and Mississippi 
Valleys alone. 

Che only way to deal with the flood problem is to treat every 
river from source to mouth, with all its tributaries, as a unit, 
nd so far as possible slow up the run off, harness the floods at 
their sources by all practicable means, and restore nature’s 
safeguards by providing controlled outlets and excess flood-water 
channels well revetments, and local protective 


works, 


year's delay 


91) 
all 


to do 


protec tive 


con- 


States 


ears 
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as as levees, 
tion against the extraordinary floods of the unusually heavy 
flood years, and any plan that contemplates ‘levees only’ as a 
remedy will in the end prove a delusion and a snare and worse 
than a waste of money. 

“The Newlands river-regulation bill provides not only 
levees but also for all other means for flood prevention and pro- 


for 


tection that are practicable and applicable to the particular 
section where they should be adopted. It covers the whole 
problem and it covers the entire eountry. It recognizes the 
necessity for flood protection and prevention and the equal 


right to such relief in all flood-menaced sections of the United 
The solution of this great problem demands that see- 
tional selfishness be laid aside and the question dealt with na- 


States, 


tionally, under the constitutional power of Congress to aid navi- | 


gation. The water that now goes to waste in floods must be con- 
served for beneficial use and turned into the river channels in 
the low-water season to float water-borne commerce. 

* On the Mississippi River, which presents the largest problem, 
because this great river.drains 41 per cent of the entire United 
States, the annual appropriations in the river and harbor bill 
should be enlarged from year to year as the value of this great 
national inland waterway becomes better appreciated and com- 
meree thereon increases. The work done under the river and 
harbor bill, which is largely channel-improvement work, must 
be supplemented by source-stream control, bank-protective 
works, and a system of controlled outlets and excess flood-water 
channels, so as to regulate the flow of the river, lower the flood 
Stages, and raise the low-water stages, as provided in the New- 
lands river-regulation bill. The floods that come from the West 
should be held back and used for irrigation and power develop- 
ment. The floods from the Ohio River should be controlied on 
the tributaries whence they come, and the water beneficially 
used, instead of sweeping down the valleys as a mighty agency 
of devastation and destruction. 

“The Newlands river-regulation bill has been before the 
country for more than two years and is strongly supported by 
Such organizations as the Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce, 
Philadelphia Board of Trade, St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange, 
National Irrigation Congress, National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, Associated Chambers of Commerce of the Pacific 
Coast, San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, Los Angeles Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Los Angeles Clearing House, Arizona and 
California River Regulation Commission, River Regulation 


cooperate | 


Levees alone can never be made an adequate protec- | 
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without delay by prompt con- | Committee of Stockto C 


| 





Louisiana Bankers’ \ss ition Sout he ( 
turers’ Association, National Slack @ 
Commission of Pittsburg! id om . of 
tions, and has Nation-wide support fret 
“The active campaign fo 38 ‘ e | 
is being conducted by the National R mation A 
the cooperation of every commer 
and industrial institution in 
in order that the relief which t} 
tional legislative measure will | 
i the ind 
be expedited 
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United 
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success of the movemen 
reclamation act on 
The National Irrigatior 


tion ugain to 


of t] 
the broader 
voted, and 
in the Ney 
clared and indorsed in the following resol 
H. Maxwell, and adopted as an express 
vision of what should be done to prevent 
tion of tional 


ilk rec menace ol 


Which it was d 
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POLLCyY embodied 


our na resources and , rd a t 


urring the floods: 
AT HE Four i AN an Ss 
MMERCIAL ( on iI ) a 


1903 


LUTIONS ADOPTED 
NS-MISSISSIPPI Ct 
AUGUST 18-21, 
“We are drawing from nature's tre: re vaults tl ’ th that 
has been accumulating through the age I t ilth i ‘ 1 
ests, our mines, and our farms. T * product ire the i ‘ i 
nternal and our foreign trad ! I nal 

of all employment for labo 


* CONSERVE NATURAL I Sot E 
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passi ig Yr 


unparalleled era prosperity ch w ut 
the mate- 
those 
are ¢ 
t has 


‘sults from the rapid development of 
of country, and we must 
we are to maintain that prosperity 
Nature’s treasure vaults the wealth 
lating through the age That wealth is in 
our and our farms. Their products are the basis « 
both our internal and our foreign trade and con 
original source of all employment for labor. 
“This mighty resource of natural wealth must not be wasted 
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or destroyed. Not only sheuld the natural resources « 

Trans-Mississippi region be systematically preserved | 

home markets for its products should be protected 
‘We have a higher destiny as a Nation than the mere ¢1 

ation or accumulation of capital We must preserve and b 

queath to future generations the natural resour which 

be necessary to their material welfare, and without hich in 

the years to come, the masses of our people will inevitab t | 

reduced to poverty, and suffer privation and distress | 

“ WHIAT MUST BE DONE 

‘We may use and enjoy these vast natural resources wit! 

out destroying them, and by a wi rovernmental policy the 

muy be enormously developed and enlarged. But if this is to 

be done: 
‘1. The appalling ravages from forest fires must be stopped, 
“92 The reckless destruction of our timber resources by cure 

less and wasteful methods of lumbering must cease. 
“3. The forests must be preserved by right use, not on!) 

permanent source of supply for wood and timber but as source 

of water supply and great natural reservoirs to hold back tl 

flood waters and lessen the destructive yolume of tloods. 
“4 The waters that now run to waste must be stored both 


for flood protection and for use in irrigation and to ercate eles 
tric power and for the improvement of navigation 

“5 Reservoirs should be built thr 
and wherever practicable in f 


ughout t 
regions, the 
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nud basin the great plains in the valleys of 
und Mississippi Rivers and their tributaries. 

“6G. The building of a multitude sinall reservoirs and 
ponds by damming the draws and coulees should be brought 
about. 

‘7. The river channels should be, wherever necessary, deep- 
ened, straightened, and improved, and the banks protected by 
revetinents. 

“8. Levees should be built along the rivers for flood protec- 
tion and to improve the channels for navigation. 

“9. The public lands should be held as a sacred trust for 
those who will build homes upon them, and their rapid ab- 
sorption into private ownership by speculators and to create 
great ranges for live stock should be immediately stopped. 

* 10. The National Government should build the great irriga- 


the 


ol 


ot 


tion systems necessary for the reclamation and settlement of 
the arid region by i gps settlers and homemakers, and the 
lands reclaimed should repay to the Gevernment the cost of 


the construction of the ‘works. 
** GREAT ENGINEERING WORKS, 

“The great engineering works necessary for the utilization 
of the waters of such large rivers as the Columbia, the Mis- 
souri, the Colorado, the Snake, the Milk, the Salt and Gila, and 
the Sacramento and San Joaquin Rivers in California, should 
proceed as rapidly as the lands reclaimed will be utilized, and will 
repay to the Government the cost of the works; and in the 
great interior central valley of California the problem of the 
control of the floods of the Sacramento River, which would 
furnish water enough to irrigate 10,000,000 acres of land, if 
conserved and utilized, should be treated as a single problem 


involving arid-land reclamation, flood control, navigation, and 
drainage, and while the improvements of the Sacramento and 


San Joaquin Rivers should be continued and extended by the 
National Government to fully develop the navigability of those 
rivers, the necessity of coping with the problem in its broadest 
aspects should be recognized and a complete and comprehensive 
pian for its entire solution should be prepared without delay by 
the engineers of the Reclamation Service and of the War De- 
partment of the United States.” 
FORMATION OF LOCAL 

The urgent needs of different sections of the country for relief 
along the comprehensive lines embodied in the Newlands river- 
regulation bill and in the river-regulation amendment, section 
18 of the river and harbor act of 1917, have found expression in 
the formation of strong local organizations in widely separated 
hydrographic basins. These local organizations have strength- 
ened and supplemented the Nation-wide educational campaign 
which the National Reclamation Association has during the 
last 18 years conducted in behalf of this national policy for the 
conservation, development, and utilization of all the water re- 
sources of the Nation for every beneficial purpose for which 
these now wasted water resources can be utilized, in every prac- 
ticable way and by every practicable method which can be 
adopted. 

The Pittsburgh Fiood Commission was organized by the Pitts- 
burgh Chamber of Commerce January 30, 1908, It raised a fund 
of over $125,000, made a complete survey of the watershed of the 
upper tributaries of the Ohio River above Pittsburgh, and pub- 
lished a report, which covered every phase of the problem of 
flood control, prevention, and protection with reference to that 
territory. 

This report established indisputably Pittsburgh's need for the 
broad national river-reguiation policy contemplated by the pres- 
ent measure. Out of this need grew the larger and more com- 
prehensive measure designated and known as the Newlands 
ri¥er-regulation bill, which was drawn with the special view of 
covering the Nation’s needs for flood protection as well as 
waterways. The Newlands river-regulation bill was an exten- 
sion and enlargement of the original Waterways Commission 
bills, S. 500 and 8, 8717, heretofore referred to in this statement, 
and was first introduced in the Senate by Senator Newranps 
on March 1, 1911. It is printed in full on pages 391-396 of the 
Report of the Pittsburgh Flood Commission, being S. 10900, 
Sixty-first Congress, third session, and 8. 122, Sixty-second Con- 
gress, first session. 

The Newlands river-regulation bill was indorsed by the Na- 
tional Irrigation Congress at its Chicago session in December, 
1911, an indorsement which has been repeatedly reiterated at 
later sessions of that congress, by the California Inland Water- 
ways Association, by the Legislatures of California, Louisiana, 
South Dakota, and Wisconsin, and by an almost unanimous 
public sentiment expressed through the press of practically 
every State in the Union. A late favorable editorial expression 
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is from the Detroit News, from which is quoted the following 
excerpt: 

“The river and harbor bill contains one provision that ms 
help to solve the ‘pork barrel’ problem. It provides fo) 
waterways commission of seven members. Congressional yy; 
cut that provision out of the bill in the House, but the Seis 
restored it. A similar provision was inserted in the bil] Js. 
year by the Senate, but the bill failed to pass.” 

After specifying the powers conferred on the commission, t! 
editorial continues: 

“ These are sweeping powers, but they are needed if system 
to be introduced in place of chaos. The country is tired of thy 
annual rivers and harbors bill fight, and will be glad to see the 
entire control of waterways placed in competent hands. Thi 
danger is that Members of Congress eager for appropriati: 
for pet projects ignored by the new board will try to overri 
its reports, as they have sometimes overridden those of the (0) 
ernment’s engineers to secure picayune improvements for tly 
districts. But if the country gets behind the commission ar 
insists that its recommendations be adopted, it may be that th 
annual ‘ pork barrel’ scandal may be avoided hereafter.” 

NATIONAL RECLAMATION ASSOCIATION, 

The most active of the loca! organizations above referred 
was the National Reclamation Association, of Louisiana, 
ganized at New Orleans in January, 1912, and merged wit: | 
National Irrigation Association in January, 1913, as the 
tional Reclamation Association. Those associations bro 
the necessity for source stream control before the Mississi, 
Valley as a lesson taught by the devastating floods that 
through that valley in 1912 and 1913. The campaign ot 
National Reclamation Association culminated in resolu 
adopted at a great public mass meeting at the Tulane Theat 
in New Orleans on May 15, 1913. Those resolutions were fv: 
mally presented to President Wilson by Mr. R. H. Downn 
chairman of the National Reclamation Association, acting us | 
personal representative of Goy. Hall, of Louisiana, on May |> 
1913. 

The following is a copy of those resolutions: 

FLOOD PROTECTION AND PREVENTION AND RIVER REGULATION 
Resolutions adopted at the second mass meeting of the citizens o! 

Orleans and Louisiana held at the Tulane Theater on —— 15, | 

reaffirming and reiterating and again approving and indorsin 

joint resolution of the General Assembly of the State of Louis 
adopted June 6, 1912, which was specifically and in extenso appr 
adopted and indorsed at the first citizens’ mass meeting held at 

Progressive Union Assembly Hall in New Orleans on June 20, | 

and indorsing and urging the immediate enactment by Congr+ 

the Newlands river-regulation bill as amended when reported 

the Senate Commerce Committee to the Senate on March 38, 1913 

embodied in full in Senate report No. 1339, Sixty-second Co: 

third session, the said bill being 8S. 122, calendar No. 1187, « 
session. 
{R. H. Downman (chairman), J. UH. Fulton, John J. Gannon, 
Hayne, Chas, Janvier, general committee. | 

“Whereas the people of the State of Louisiana, throug! 
representatives in legislature assembled, did on June 6, 1° 
joint resolution, concurred in by the senate and house of | 
sentatives, declare as follows: 

** Whereas the great flood of 1912 has demonstrated thi 
National Government only can obviate a recurrence of such © 
flow disasters in the future by a national policy under w! 
an adequate levee system will be built and maintained us 
tional fortifications against invasion and destruction |) 
forces of nature; and ° 

“* Whereas the steadily increasing volume of the flou 
the lower Mississippi Vailey has been largely caused |) 
changed condition of the watershed,in the States comprisi! 
drainage basin of the Ohio, upper Mississippi and M 
Rivers; and 

““* Whereas these causes and conditions are beyond the co! 
of the States bordering the Mississippi from Cairo to the | 
and can only be controlled by the National Government: \' 
therefore be it 

“* Resolved by the House of Representatives of the Stut 
Louisiana (the Senate concurring therein), That the Nati 
Government should immediately extend such temporary relic 
may be necessary to repair the broken levees and to mui! 
them in future, and to control the river in its channel by res 
ments and bank protective works which will safeguard agi! 
the destruction of levees by caving banks and shifting chant 

“* Resolved further, That in working out plans for flood })' 
vention and the protection of the lowlands of the Mississi))| 
Valley from overflow, the Mississippi River and all its tributari 
and source streams should be treated as a unit, and a comp! 
hensive and adequate levee system, to be permanently lui: 
tained by the National Government, should be supplemente: 
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by a system of reservoirs on the headwaters of the Ohio and 
its tributaries, and also on the upper Mississippi, and by a 
system of flood-water canals and storage reservoirs in the Mis- 
souri River Valley, by means of which the flood plane at Cairo 
would at all times be so reduced that no combination of high 
witer in the three upper rivers would ever create a great flood 
in the lower Misissippi Valley, and at the same time prevent 
overflow and damage by floods in the valleys of the Ohio, the 
upper Mississippi, and Missouri Rivers. 

“+ Resolved further, That the Nation can not longer afford 
to permit its resources of soil, of power, of water, and of navi- 
vation, to be carried as a wasteful and destructive flood to the 
sen, und that since the States themselves can not, in the general 
interest, prevent this waste, the Federal Government should 
ronserve such floods at their sources, and subject the now 
wasted waters to beneficial use.’ 

“And whereas subsequently, on June 20, 1912. at a public 
mass meeting of the citizens of New Orleans, held in the Pro- 
gressive Union Assembly Hall, the foregoing joint resolution 
was approved and ratified and embodied in its entirety in the 
resolutions adopted at said meeting; and 

“Whereas a flood prevention and river regulation conference, 
attended by representative citizens from many different sec- 
tions of the State of Louisiana, was held in New Orleans on 
January 7, 1913, at which resolutions were unanimously adopted 
urging that the Newlands river-regulation bill should be 
amended as to specifically appropriate and set apart $100,000,000 
for work on the Mississippi River from St. Louis to the Gulf; and 

“ Whereas the said bill as originally drawn contained the fol- 
lowing provision ; 

“*Sec. 18. That in carrying out the provisions of this act 
regard must be had, as far as practicable, to the equitable ap- 
yortionment and contemporaneous execution of the works and 
projects contemplated under this act among the several water- 
ways systems of the United States’; and 

“ Whereas when said bill was reported from the Senate Com- 
merce Committee on March 38, 1918, it was amended in accord- 
ance with the resolutions of said flood prevention and river regu- 
lation conference and the following provision added to said 
section 18: 

** Not less than $10,000,000 annually shall be apportioned to 
the Mississippi River from St. Louis to the Gulf, $5,000,000 to 
the Missouri River, $5,000,000 to the Ohio River, $5,000,000 to 
the upper Mississippi River above St. Louis, and $5,000,000 to 
the Sacramento and San Joaquin Rivers in California’; and 

“Whereas said bill also contains the following specification 
as to the appropriation and apportionment of the $50,000,000 
a year for 10 years appropriated thereby: 

“* For the Corps of Engineers, United States Army, for build- 
ing bank protective works to prevent erosion and cutting of the 
banks and consequent caving, and to control the river and hold 
it in a permanently fixed and established channel, and for build- 
ing and maintaining revetments, dikes, walls, levees, embank- 
ments, gates, wasteways, by-passes, flood-water canals, restrain- 
ing dams, impounding basins, and bank-protective works for 
river regulation, and as a means to that end the building of 
works for reclamation, drainage, and flood protection, and for 
building reservoirs and artificial lakes and basins for the 
storage of flood waters to prevent and protect against floods and 
overflows, erosion of river banks, and breaks in levees, and to 
regulate the flow of source streams and navigable rivers, and re- 
inforce such flow during drought and low-water periods, and for 
the operation and maintenance of the same, $30,000,000’; and 

“ Whereas the said Newlands river-regulation bill, when so 
amended, specifically and by its terms fully and completely pro- 
vides for New Orleans, La., and the whole Mississippi Valley 
all the relief and benefits and all the measures for flood protec- 
tion and prevention, and embodies the entire national policy 
advocated in the aforesaid joint resolution of the Legislature of 
Louisiana; and 

A Whereas the said bill rejects and condemns no plan, and pro- 
Vides not for ‘levees only’ or for any one plan to the exclusion 
of others, but covers and provides for the adoption of all safe- 
guards and all plans and methods for flood protection and pre- 
vention that may, after proper survey and examination, be found 
practicable; and 

“Whereas the said bill further provides similar relief aud 
benefits for other sections of the country that are demanding 
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national aid for flood protection, and without whose cooperation | 


and support the Mississippi Valley can not expect to secure such 
national aid; and 

“Whereas the said bill has been before the people of the 
United States for more than two years, and now has Natiou-wide 
Support extending from Pennsylvania to California and from 
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Montana to Texas, and will combine suflicient territorial political 
strength to insure its passage by 

* Now, therefore, we the citizens of New and Louisi 
ana, in mass meeting assembled, do most heartily again inderse 
the wise and patriotic joint resolution passed by the Legislature 
of the State of Louisiana on June Di, and do hereby renew 
and reiterate the demands embodied in the said joint resolution, 
and do hereby indorse the Newlands river-regulation bill, and 


Congress : 


Orleans 


do hereby most earnestly urge the enactment of said bill, by 
Congress at the present session, in order that the development of 
the Mississippi Valley shall be no longer retarded by the tlood 
menace 5 , 

“And we hereby call upon « Senators and Representatives 


in Congress to extend their hearty and unquialified suppert te 
the principles so positively and unequivocally declared, as afore 
said, by the Legislature of Louisiana, and to thi bill 
in Which those principles have been embodied congressional 
enactment.” 


aforesaid 


EDITORIAL FROM W ORLEA I 
Afier the presentation of the foregoing resolutions to the 
President at Washington by Mr. Downman on May 18, 1913, 
the following striking article. setting forth a forecast of what 


the adoption of the national policy urged in those resolutions 


would bring to the great territory embraced in the valleys of 


the Mississippi River and its tributaries, was published edi- 
torially in the New Orleans Item of May 23, 1913: y 
“WHEN THE VALLEY IS REDEEMED AND THE MOSSRACKS ARF ALI 


FORGOTTEN, 


“Let us draw breath a moment in the strife, stop to tighten 
belts and lean upon our weapons, scan with placid and contented 
eye the moiling fragments of the scattered, frothing enemy 
and then glance beyond the battle lines to the certain victory. 

“The space of peace is pardonable. We stand intrenched in 
truth. The cause is just—God knows none other touches nearer 
our hearts and homes. The foe is really ignorance, and for the 
fighters under that banner we can feel pity while we smite them 
hip and thigh. 

“Picture the valley, 10 years hence, with the flood 
long since lifted, with the resource, the purse, and mind and 
conscience of the great Republic busy completing the task 
redeeming and conserving against the waste of future ages 
uncounted boundless wealth that fate and nature have 
to us here between the Rockies and the Alleghenies. 

“Tn the Appalachians the new forests on the watersheds will 
have begun to grow anew. On the mountain slopes of upland 
America the agents of a beneficent Government will have shown 
the natives how to terrace their hillside farms, In the 
and valleys of the Allegheny and Monongahela, the Kentucky, 
the Cumberland, the reservoirs will be finished. On the water 
sheds of the Ohio to the northward science will have worked 
out plans to prevent the reenrrence of the disaster to come from 
such floods as 1913. Along the Ohio the locks and dams whos« 
construction has dragged for years will be finished. From out 
the harbors of Pittsburgh, Louisville, Indianapolis, Cincinnati 
will be moving vast fleets of barges and modern river 
bearing to the markets of the South the product of the greatest 
freight-producing region on this earth—bearing it at the cheap 
est freight rate the world knows—by the easiest, surest route to 
the greatest market in the history of mankind. 

“Far up the upper Mississippi the canals through to the © 
Lakes will be built. Boats will be loading in Minneapolis 
Chicago, in Duluth, Cleveland, Milwaukee, Rock Island, with 
all the myriad articles their factories and their fields and mines 
produce that folk to the southward need. Reservoirs 
Minneapolis will have lifted danger of flood from a vast area 
there. From great water-power plants established on the dams, 
hydroelectric power will keep the busy factories humming 
through the nights and days—the charge therefor maintaining 
the works for flood prevention and stream control. 

“Away in the far Northwest, on millions of acres of land 
now lying barren to the suns of summer and the winter winds 
the quiet farms will guard their fertile acres—where the water 
is kept on the ‘land that wants it’ and off the land that 
doesn’t. From out of the prairies the tide of corn and wheat 
will move toward the river towns on the Missouri, there by barce 
to seek the route that nature marked thousands of 
down to the southern sea. The Missouri, no longer the sullen 
vengeful, reckless stream of disorder and disaster, will carry 
again the argosies of commerce. On the distant mountain sides 
the new sapling forests will begin anew to catch and hold the 
humus and the moisture. Cared for, handled guarded, con 
trolled, the ‘blessed rain,” no longer an scent of destruction 
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everywhere, will be man’s best instrument of plenty 
perity. 

“So to the southward may we picture the change—Memphis 
no longer a promontory in a springtime inland sea, with busied 
Army officers sending out relief expeditions into the flooded 
area, but instead a great ‘ port of call’ on the river route to 
the markets beyond the Gulf and beyond the canal; with ware- 
houses, wharves, elevators, lining its river front; the new-style 
river steamers replacing the ancient boats of the ‘ Lee Line’ and 
the old Kate Adams; the harbor busy as that of Hamburg or 
any city on the Rhine or Elbe; and the whole mind of the 
people turned away from the dread of disaster to busy thinking 
of how best to turn to use the tremendous instrument which 
nature gave and man retained for a Nation’s use. 

“Imagine the significance of that altered frame of mind on 
down the valley! Vision the dwellers on the rich lands of the 
Mississippi Delta, of the Arkansas lowlands, no longer dread- 
ing floods! Think of their initiative freed from the numbing 
weight of the ‘ ! Picture the stream flow regu- 


and pros- 


flood menace’! 
Jated, levees strong enough to stand the height beyond which 
the people know the waters can not go and banks assured 
against all caving! Picture Helena, Arkansas City, Greenville, 
absolutely safe for themselves and for the region round about 
them! 

“Vision that security in upper Louisiana, in the country 
facing Vicksburg and Natchez; imagine it in the lowlands along 
the Red, the Ouachita, the Black! Picture the change in the 
waste land about the junction of the Red, the Mississippi. and 
the Atchafalaya, with the swamps reclaimed, with a great con- 
trolled sluiceway across Old River, with adequate levees on 
both sides the Atchafalaya to the Gulf, with locks that will con- 
tinue navigation while the gated dam controls the stream flow 
to Red and Mississippi alike! 

“In Pointe Coupee and West Baton Rouge, in Iberville and 
Ascension the current would have ceased to gnaw, the herald 
of alarm would no longer call the countryside to battle against 
the water as against a living, vengeful enemy. The banks would 
be fixed, the levees would be strong and broad and built for 
the ages. 

“At Bayou Plaquemine, at Manchac, at Lafourche, perhaps 
at other places, there would be regulated, guarded, absolutely 
controlled spillways, themselves leveed and guarded out to 
the lakes, to take off the surplus water, insurance against any 
greater height than the levees would be built to sustain. 

“In all the region men would go about their business abso- 
lutely sure! 

“No longer would the winds of March bring fear and the 
April rains disaster, 

“And in all the valley the new measure of activity, of com- 
merce, of business, would converge toward the valley’s outlet 
to the southward! 

“To the empty acres of Louisiana and Mississippi the flocking 
land-hungry emigrants from the Middle West would have rushed 
the moment the ‘ flood menace’ had been made sure of extinc- 
tion. Already the millions of acres of reclaimed and reclaimable 
land about the mouth of the Mississippi would have been taken 
up. The swamps would have been cleared and drained, the 
great estates cut up into busy farms. Good roads, good schools, 
quickened life and trade already would have remade the life 
of all. In the towns and villages a new era would have come, 
a new point of view been opened, a new hope and a new confi- 
dence creating a new activity. 

“And sitting at the valley’s gate, New Orleans, redeemed and 
safe and whole, would sit the beneficiary of all the change 
from far-off watersheds in the mountains of the East and West 
down to the very Gulf. To her merchants would come the 
trade of the new dwellers on the safe lands of the South. To 
her banks would center the surplus capital of the region re- 
lieved from danger. To her docks and wharves would come 
the river craft from the Ohio, the Missouri, the Great Lakes, 
the upper Mississippi, the Red, the Cumberland, the Kentucky, 
the Tennessee; and to her harbor would assemble the ships of 
all the seven seas to barter cargoes with the craft from the 
inland waters. 

“A ‘dream’? 

“*Too good to 
facile ‘ Pic.’ 

“So men sneered at the suggestion that the Great American 
Desert would ever be smiling farm land. So elder statesmen 
us wise and weird as RANSDELL laughed to scorn the suggestion 
that Oregon and Washington were worth fighting for. So the 
reclamation act was laughed at, and the Appalachian bill said 
to be a ‘joke.’ So men scoffed at Edison when he explained 
his incandescent lamp. So raflroad-owned newspapers and their 
blind followers prodded old John T. Morgan, when through the 


be true?’ in the poetic language of the 
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harassed years he took the part of modern Cate, and ever 
thundered that ‘The canal must be dug?’ Se learned engineers 
told Goethals and Roosevelt that the Panama Canal never coul:! 
be completed in the exact way, shape, and ferm in which it 
being completed! 

“So our own fossils of many years ago told Eads the jetties 
wouldn’t work; so our own Supreme Court wisely asserted that 
no human power could ever filter enough Mississippi River 
water for New Orleans to drink and bathe in. Yet the jetties are 
built and working, and the filtered water is at hand for anyone 
who will turn the faucet! 7 

“A dream? 

“No! A plain picture in the large of the exact changes that 
have been wrought on smaller scale by these exact means in 
other regions, a picture of what we can get for the Mississippi 
Valley! 

“Tt is this which the Newlands bill has in view. Mr. Rix 
DELL has said that the Newlands bill furnishes ‘ample means to 
build levees on the Mississippi and protect us from floods. 
His bill proposes no more than that. Isn’t the bare possibility 
that this ‘dream’ might be made true in its other particul 
enough to make it worth working for?” 

CALIFORNIA ORGANIZATIONS. 


The needs of the San Joaquin Valley and Central California 
for waterway, flood preventien, and water conservation levis|s- 
tion of this character have been urgently pressed by the Stock 
ton River Regulation Commission, through its chairman. Mr 
J. L. Craig, and vice chairman, Mr. G. MeM. Ross, and indorse: 
by the Water Problems Association of Cnlifornia, the Fresno 
Chamber of Commerce, the San Joaquin Valley Commer 
Association, and numerous other similar organizations on tli 
Pacific coast. 

The Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce for more than 15 
years hasbeen a constant and earnest advocate of this lezis- 
lation, supperted by the Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce 
many other similar organizations in every great hydrogra) 
basin in the United States, most active among whom has |» 
the New Orleans Association of Commerce, working in cooy: 
tion with the Nationai Reclamation Association, and as the re- 
sult of their activity, the special requirements and needs of 
great Mississippi Valley drainage basin were more -fully 
specifically provided for in the bill known as the Newlai 
Broussard river-regulation bill (S. 2739 and H. R. 1275 
printed as Senate Document 418, Sixty-third Congress, seco 
session, which in other respects was substantially the same 
the original Newlands river-regulation bill. 

On February 24, 1913, the Senate adopted an amendment ¢ 
the river and harbor bill which was known as the New 
river-regulation amendment, and which was very similar i! 
provisions to the amendment embodied in the bill by the Sen:te 
Commerce Committee at this session and now under consi 
tion. After extended discussion, however, which will be found 
in Senate Report 1339, Sixty-second Congress, third sessivn, 
that amendment was lost in conference. 

Again, on May 29, 1916, substantially the same river-recu 
tion amendment was aceepted by the Senate as an amendmiett 
to the river and harbor bill, but it was afterwards stricken o 
on a reversed point of order. 

When the water-power bill was before the Senate on Febru- 
ary 21, 1916, an amendment to that bill was moved by Senato 
NEWLANDS which embodied the provisions of the Newlan«s- 
Broussard river-regulation bill. 

The discussion in the Senate at that time on this subject ex- 
tended over several days, and has been brought together and 
published as a public document under the title “Water 2 
national asset,” copies of which may be had by request ad- 
dressed to Hon. Francts G. NEwranps, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. That document includes the platforms of 
the political parties in different campaigns approving the gen- 
eral policy with reference to our rivers which has now taken 
form in the pending measure. The Democratic platforms of 
1908 and 1912 were paiticularly clear and specific in their 
pledges for legislation such as that which the Congress is now 
enacting. 


IS 


SUPPORT OF 


The direct appeal to President Wilson through the resolu- 
tions of the mass meeting at New Orleans which were presented 
to the President by Mr. R. H. Downman on May 18, 1913, re 
sulted later in the appointment by the President of the inter- 
departmental Cabinet committee, composed of the Secretaries 
of War, Interior, Agriculture, and Commerc., who, with the aid 
of the chiefs of the different Government services and bureaus 
having to do with waters and waterways, made a most ex- 
haustive investigation of the subject, particularly with rejation 


PRESIDENT WILSON, 
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to the working out of some plan for the better coordination and 
cooperation of these Government departments and agencies. As 
the result of that investigation and study of the subject, the 
hearty cooperation of the Secretaries named and of President 
Wilson has been enlisted and exerted in bringing this great 
public movement to a successful conclusion. 

The country is to be congratulated that the support of Presi- 
dent Wilson, first expressed in his telegram to Senator NrEw- 
LANDS as president of the National Irrigation Congress at its 


Salt Lake sessior on September 29, 1912, has resulted in the 
enactment of the present measure creating the Waterways Com- 
mission, Which opens up such stupendous possibilities of benefit 


to the people of the United States, 
TELEGRAM FROM WALTER PARKER, 
The broad and comprehensive purposes which have actuated 
the Congress in its enactment, were strongly stated in the 
report of the Secretaries composing the interdepartmenta! Cabi- 
net committee to the President on February 26, 1916, set forth 
in full in the Conaressronar Recorp for April 11, 1916, from 
which the following is quoted: 
[Remarks of Hon, Francis ©. NEWLANDS, of Nevada, in t 
the United States, Apr. 11, 1916.] 
“Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, some time ago, at the height 
of the flood at New Orleans, a telegram was addressed by the 
New Orleans Association of Commerce to.the Secretary of 
Commerce, which 1 will insert in the Recorp, calling attention to 
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these floods and to the party assurances given regarding flood | 


mitigation and river development, and suggesting immediate 
legislative action upon the subject. Following the receipt of 
that telegram the President reconstituted the interdepartmental 
committee, which some time ago was instructed by him to in- 
quire into the differing phases of river regulation and control 
presented by various bodies and to report to him. That com- 
mittee consisted of the Secretaries of War, of the Interior, of 
Agriculture, and of Commerce. 

“ The office of Secretary of War being vacant, the three other 
Secretaries met and communicated with the senior Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. RANspEtt], the junior Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. Broussarp], the Representative from Mississippi [Mr. 
Uumpureys], and myself. Mr. Humprreys was unable to be 
present, owing to illness; but after several discussions of the 
question the interdepartmental cabinet committee drew up a re- 
port to the President presenting their views regarding needed 
legislation, That report has been recently transmitted to me by 
the President of the United States. I ask to have read the letter 
of the President and the report of the interdepartmental com- 
mittee, and I will ask unanimous consent to insert in the Recorp 
the telegram to which I have referred. 

“The Vick Presipent. Without objection, it is so ordered, 

“The telegram referred to is as follows: 

“ [| Telegram. | 


* New OnLeANS, February 65, 1916, 
“lon. WiLnLrAM C, REDFIELD, 
“ Secretary Department of Commerce, Washington, D.C. 
“Dear Sir: One of the main-line levees of the Mississippi River in 


northern Louisiana has just given way in a district which suffered 
in 1912 and in 1913. A vast area of fertile farm land is being in- 
undated. The people are fiecing from their homes. We are sending 
them help, as we always do. You are one of the members of the inter 
departmental committee appointed many months ago to study the 
various submitted plans of stream and flood control. Your committee, 
we have been informed, reached an agreement upon the principle of the 
measures which were to be supported before Congress by the executive 
department. This organization, voicing the settled judgment of the 
business community of New Orleans, is on record as favoring the prin- 
ciple and the form of one great measure submitted to you for your 
approval, and by you in principle indorsed. 

“ Through three sessions of Congress we have waited patiently for the 
action to which the Democratic Party is pledged and to which you 
gentlemen yourselves have submitted your belief and your approval. 
We have waited, conscious that each year of delay in approaching the 
problem of flood and stream control in a broad and comprehensive man 
ner adds another year to the many years of our continual and recurring 
peril. Still no action has come. We do not presume to sit in judgment 
upon those of you who occupy posts in close relationship to the processes 
of legislation and of executon in the Federal Government, but we do 
know that our peril continues, that we lose in money and in lives in 
each returning year of flood. We suffer an invasion as real as though 
it were directed by the head of an alien government. We lose lives as 
certainly as though they had been lost in Mexico or on the high seas. 
We suffer the imposition of indemnities which we must meet with taxes 
and bond issues that are just as much indemnities as though levied by 
a conquering army, and through the years and in proportion to the 
wealth of the region afflicted, what we have lost and what we have paid 
Surpasses the indemnities inflicted upon France after the Franco-lrus 
sian War—the greatest indemnity ever paid by any one nation. 

“Here in New Orleans we feel that we as individuals and our invest 
Ments are physically safe because we have massed resources of human 
power and of material which enable us to keep our levee breastworks 
so far ahead of the long lines reaching up the two sides of the Missis 
sippi River from here to Cape Girardeau that levees elsewhere give way 
before the flood level reaches us, and thus we are saved by the misfor- 
tune of our fellow citizens of the Mississippi Valley. We appeal to you 
now in behalf of those unfortunates in Kentucky, southern Missouri 
Arkansas, Mississippi, and Loulsiana who have lost their homes, 
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fortunes, or their lives through the onslaught of the forces of nature 


operating over the territory of thirty-odd 
their evil effect upon those who live in the 
reaches of the Mississippi Valley. 
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this plan in its logical entirety necessary to the end In view. 


‘We do believe, however, that the Congr hould commit Itself t 
a comprehensive policy of river development, involving the expendi 
over a long period of a large sum of money, with sufficient appropria 
tions immediately available for continuing the work on the lower M 
sissippi substantially In accordance with the plans of the M 
River Commission, and for taking the necessary preliminary stey 
the study of problems and the projection of work on other parts 
Mississippi and of other rivers. It should study each river + nd 
as projects are developed reports with recommendations for j 
ture should be made to Congress, with the understanding that ¢ 
on the basis of the data furnished, would provide sufficient sur or tt 
continuous prosecution of the work There are precedents 4 
course, such as the Panama Canal and the Alaskan railroad proj 
In these cases Congress determined that such en! ri vould 
undertaken, the general lines of development, a) dina nse pledged 
itself to award the money necessary for the completion of the enterpri 
withip a limited time, leaving the details of the plans and their execu- 


tion to executive bodies 





*Ttis now too late for Congress to do more for those who are suffering 
than to give them food, if they need it, to furnish them with Govern 
ment tents, and to put at their call the officers of the United States 
Army; but it is not too late for the interdeparimental committee to 
make known its conclusion and findings with reference to suggested 
legislation having to do with t inland rivers of the United States. U 
is not too late for the executive d partment « the Government to put 
its recommendations before C ss, to lend the rength of its influ 
ence In support of the measures alread lrafted 1 pending therein 
which will bring to bear upon the whe va interrela ed problem of 
stream flow control, flood disaster preven na se f the rivers ’ 
navigation the coordinated power and ipacity of the hole Peder 
Government. It is not too late for tl ition and this Cor 
gress to undertake ‘after \ ‘ } inland rivers 
carrying out the policy 1 ir rsed b resident 
Wilson in his telegraphic me Ni a, di a hie in 
the autumn of i012: 

SEA N. J temDe ) , 
“*Tion. Francis G, NEwWLANDS, : 
“* President Irrigation Congress, Salt Lal Ttal 

“Please express to the National Irrigation Cong ni i { 

} proval of the policy it is met to promote, especially of tl] poll 
supplementing bank and levee } ‘ | torage of flood wa 
above for irrigation and water power, turning floods from a menace 
a blessing and at the same time abundan feeding navigable watet 

Woovorow WILSO 

‘Is it asking too much to request y to r l this telegram at the 
next Cabinet meeting as a respectful and an urgent message from the 
Association of Commerce, as representing tl flicted and jeopardized 
people, to the responsible heads of a Ck rnment from which we had 
expected adequate measures of sufety ? 

a rer PARK! 
© General Manager New Orleans Association of ¢ mere 
REVORT OF THE INTERDEPARTMENTAL COMMITTI 

“Mr, NewnLanps. Now I ask that the Secretary read the let 
ter of the President and the report of the interdepartmental 
committee, 

“The Vick PRESIDENT. 1 absence of objection, the S« 
retary will read as requested 

“The Secretary read as folloy 

“Tit Witte House 
“VW } jton, April 916 
“Ifon FRANCIS G. NEWLANDS, 
** United States Senate 

“My Dear Senator: I take the liberty of sending you losed a 
copy of a memorandum concerning flood contro! which the S ‘ . 
of the Interior, of Agriculture, and of Commerce were } l iough te 
prepare for me. I hope that it will prove of interest to ul i know 
that you were consulted at the time the memorandum wa mtem 
plated 

“Sincerely, yours, We row Wins 
‘THe Secrkeriny oF THR INTERIOR, 
Washington, February 26, 19is8 
Dean Mr. PRresipe~t In accordance with your suggestion, we heg 
to present a résumé of our views as to the practic le way of «de nis 
with the problem of so regulating and handling ou rivet that theg 
will be made to be of greater use and of less injury to the % ) 

“We do not feel the necessity for emphasizing the need for such le 
islation. Each recurring year makes plain the greatness of the wort 
that must be undertaken if we are to keep our rivers within the 
banks. The floods of each year take their toll in property and lives 
Our streams are filling with silt and their channels becoming | I 
tain and reliable as nature's primal highways. Vast bodies of lands of 
the richest alluvial character are submerged so large a portion of the 
time as to be of no value to the Nation and of no service to the le 
Therefore, to make more navigable our streams, to protect th 
and farms already established and to make a place for othe to save 
life and increase our crops, to conserve the water n the higher 
reaches of the streams where they may be used for need r 
and to convert their fall into clectric power—these are the chiel ends 
to be reached by river improvement 

“Tt is now time, we believe, to urge a comprehen and cor 
plan of river development upon Congress, a plan which re i 
magnitude of the problem, the impossibility of dealing with it by 
porary expedients, and that looks definitely to the time when the flood 
evils of to-day will be remedied and the waters put to their highest 
use, This means nothing less than a tudy under one responsible 
authority of the problems and possibilities of each river, and after ch 
study a determination upon a definite policy with regard to it and the 
commitment of the Government to the pursuit of such policy It has 
been suggested that an adequate lump-sum and continuing fund f 
carrying on stich national work shall be placed in the hands of a con 
mission composed of the President and four of his Cabinet, which fund 
shall be expended upon such projects as it sees fit We do not think 
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“We believe that for the execution of such a policy the Congress 
should authorize a national waterways council, composed of the Presi- 
dent and the tour heads of departments most concerned—War, Interior, 





Agriculture, and _Commerce—and a subordinate water-control board, 
composed of a highly qualified representative from each of the four 


departments and of such engineers or other officials as the Congress 
may authorize. The four department representatives of the latter board 
should have such standing in the departments and such functions as 
would enable them to secure such data and services in connection with 
the work from the various bureaus in the departments as may be serv- 
iceable and necessary. The national waterways council should be 
nuthorized to direct and control the general policy and procedure of 
the watcr-control board and other agencies charged with the execution 
of the work, to establish the necessary rules and regulations, to con- 
sider and approve plans, the distribution of funds under authorization 
from the Congress, to decide questions of conflict, and to report to 
Congress. The latter board should be authorized to coordinate and 
invoke the services of the necessary bureaus and agencies of the Gov- 
ernment, to make preliminary surveys and detailed plans for work 
in various areas, to prepare estimates, to study the activities of the 
States, municipalities, organizations, and individuals in water regula- 
tion, to prepare a general program of water and waterways regula- 
tion and development involving the combined resources and cooperation 
of all the avencies, to recommend to the council for approval the 
assignments tor the different bureaus or services of the departments, 
to complete statements of the work already accomplished, and imme- 
diately to supervise the prosecution of the work under the plans ap- 
proved. It would be understood that in the meantime there should be 
no interference with the execution of the existing plans of the Mis- 
sissippi River Commission for the work on the lower Mississippi, and 
that these plans should proceed as outlined unless it should become 
clear that improvements could be made. 

“The most pressing call for help has come and continues to come 
from the lower Mississippi. As to this river what may be determined 
defensive plans have been elaborated by the eminent body of national 
officials who are now prepared te proceed with their work to its com- 
pletion, Their embarrassment arose out of the fact that they can not 
plan for the execution of their work continuously and for a sufficiently 
long period, owing to the fact that each year the work must wait on 
the appropriations for that year. There would seem to be every reason 
tor presecuting these plans vigorously, and later as investigations pro 
ceed for supplementing these works with others of a constructive nature 
higher up the river, and for undertaking as soon as possible projects on 
other rivers, 

“To summarize, we recommend : 

‘1. That Congress declare its purpose to deal with our river prob- 
lems in a comprehensive way, involving a large ultimate expenditure of 
funds and the immediate expenditure of considerable amounts, and the 
creation of machinery intimately related to the executive branch of the 
Government. 

“2. That the boards and the other parts of the machinery provided 
for shall be directed to continue the work on the lower Mississippi sub- 
stantially under existing pians, and to proceed with the investigations 
and the elaboration of plans on other parts of the Mississippi River 
and other rivers of the Nation. 

‘3. That all the available agencies of the Government shall be coor- 
dinated in this endeavor to improve and protect our rivers, to control 
floods, to utilize waters, and to reclaim valuable lands and make the 
necessary reports to Congress as bases for additional appropriations. 

“4. That the expenditures for this work should, in the main, be met 
by the sale of national bonds, and that the lands benefited should be 
made to bear a proportion of such expenses, agreements in this regard 
to be submitted to the Congress as part of the plan for development. 

* Cordially, yours, 
“FRANKLIN K, LANE, 
“DPD. F. Houston. 
“WittiaM C, REDFIELD. 
‘*The PRESIDENT, 
“The White House.” 

The necessity for such legislation as that embodied in the 
river-regulation amendment, section 18 of the river and harbor 
bill of 1917, was explained in brief and its relation to the pro- 
visions of the Democratic platforms of 1908 and 1912 shown 
in the remarks of Senator NEwLAnpDs in the Senate on February 
21, 1916, on the subject, as set forth in the following quotation 
from the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp of that date: 


“RIVER DEVELOPMENT FOR INTERSTATE COMMERCE. 


“Mr. Kenyon. May I suggest that in the debate on the river 
and harbor bill it was disclosed that over $140,000,000 had been 
spent on the Mississippi River. 

“Mr, Garirncer. Yes. Can the Senator give us any good 
reason, any substantial reason, that would tend to clarify our 
minds and vision, when we come to the consideration of this 
subject, as to how it is that after having spent $140,000,000 on 
the Mississippi River there is not any commerce on that river? 

“Mr. NEWLANDs. I tried to explain that in my remarks when 
the Senator from New Hampshire was not present, 

“ Mr. GALLINGER. I am sorry I was not present. 

“Mr. NEwianps. But I shall be glad to give the Senator an 
epitome of what I said on that subject. 


“THE MISSISSIPPI AS A PERFECTED INSTRUMENTALITY OF COMMERCE, 


“The Senator’s inquiry is as to how, logically, we can con- 
sider the expenditure of more money on the Mississippi River 
when the expenditure of $140,000,000 has done very little 
toward the promotion of navigation on that river. My answer 
is that that expenditure has been scattered most ineffectively 
over a great number of years; that the expenditure did not in- 
volve the comprehensive treatment of the entire river with a 
view to making it an instrumentality of commerce; that the 
work was done largely in detached places here and there, in 
the removal of sand bars and other obstructions or in the con- 
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struction of levees, and so forth; but that ther@ never has been 
an effort really to artificialize and perfect the Mississippi River 
as an instrumentality of commerce. That iivolves the establish- 
ment of transfer facilities and sites, the devetailing of the river 
with the rails by a system of legislatien and administration, 
the construction of the proper wharves, the erection of the 
proper stations and warehouses, and so forth. The river has 
thus far been developed practically as a railread would be de- 
veloped across the continent, with spaces, every mile or two, of 
rails left out, or without stations or sidetracks. The Senator 
can understand how effective a railroad would be upon which a 
very considerable amount of money had been expended that was 
in that condition; and that has been practically the eendition of 
the Mississippi River. 
+ % 


+ * ik * 


“What does the development of our rivers fer purposes 
commerce mean? It means the construction of wharves, ware- 
houses, and transfer facilities, the acquisition ef transfer sites, 
and a complete coordination with our railways. We have ak 
lowed our railways to sandbag our water carriers without pro- 
tecting our water carriers by the law, and then we have failed 
to give our water carriers a perfected instrumentality, whi 
means not only a steady channel, a steady flow ef water, | 
wharves, warehouses, and transfer facilities and @ eeordinati: 
of rail and water carriage. 

“You might as well say that you could perfeet railway trans- 
portation by building a railway across the continent, leaving 
out the rails every 10 miles and iteaving out sidetracks, w 
houses, and stations, as to contend that you ean make a river 
an instrumentality of commerce under the conditions which 
have prevailed with reference to their development. 

“ How have the water carriers been enabled te sustain them- 
selves in this unequal conflict? Sandbagged by the railways 
during the period of navigability that put down their rates to 
the point of loss, without terminal facilities, without transfer 
facilities, without stations or warehouses, unprotected by i! 
law, the individual carrier, the owner of a steamboat, has been 
compelled to struggle against these tremendous odds, and bhe- 
cause he has not succeeded the former Senator from Ohio, after 
years of investigation, practically declares that the improve- 
ment of our rivers for purposes of commerce is a failure. 

“ Would the Germans have succeeded under such a system? 
Did they allow the railroads to sandbag the water carriers? Dic 
they say, ‘We will perfect railways in every way with singl> 
and double tracks and sidetracks and stations and warelhous 
and the most perfect facilities for transportation, and all we 
do or our rivers is to dredge a sand bar here and there, or here 
and there put up some levees for the protection ef some swamp- 
land proprietor?’ Did they content themselves with that, per- 
fecting the railway system and allowing the river system to ti 
care of itself? 

“No; they practically artificialized every river fhroughout iis 
entire course and the tributaries, and not enly that but 
connected them by canals entirely artificial in their creatio: 
and to-day waterway transportation is just as important as rail!- 
way transportation, and it is important because it is the cheap- 
est known method of transportation, for you can earry enormous 
bulk in barges and steamers. In a single barge itself you can 
carry as much as can be carried in an entire train. The cheap- 
ness of carriage to-day from Pittsburgh down to New Orleaus 
of coal and iron indicates how cheap that transportation is. 

‘ DEMORCATIC PLEDGES. 


“Now, Mr. President, the Democratic Party is under a pecul- 
iar obligation to do something upon this great subject, for whilst 
the Republican Party for years has been contenting itself with 
general phrases the Democratic Party in two conventions has 
declared in the most specific terms, first, for the coordination of 
all the scientific services of the Government that relate to 
water so that their plans shall dovetail with each other; second, 
for the cooperation of the Nation with the State so that each 
can cooperate with the other in the formatien ef plans and the 
construction of works belonging to their respective jurisdic- 
tions; and, third, the creation of an ample fund fer continuous 
work covering every watershed in the country. 

“T will ask to insert these various planks ef the platform of 
1908 and the platform of 1912 in the Recorp. 

“The Presipinc Orricer (Mr. VaRpAMAR im the ehair). If 
there is no objection, it will be so ordered. 

“The matter referred to is as follows: 

“ DemocraTIC PLATFORM, 1908. 
“ WATERWAYS. 


“Water furnishes the cheaper means of transperfation, amd the Na- 
tional Government, having the control of navigable waters, should im- 
prove them to their fullest capacity. We earnestly favor the immediate 
adoption of a liberal and comprehensive plan for impsevimg every water 
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course in the Union which is justified by the needs of commerce; and 
to secure that end we favor, when practicable, the connection of the 
Great Lakes with the navigable rivers and with the Gulf through the 
Mississippi River ard the navigable rivers with each other by artificial 
4 with a view of perfecting a system of inland waterways to be 

vigated by vessels of standard draft. 
We favor the coordination of the various services of the Government 
oY ted with waterways in one service for the purpose of aiding in 
th mpletion of such a system of inland waterways, and we favor the 
reation of a fund ample for continuous work, which shall be conducted 
under the direction of a commission of experts to be authorized by law. 

* DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM, 1912 
* WATERWAYS, 

We renew the declaration in our last platform relating to the con 
ition of our natural resources and the development of our wate! 
The present devastation of the lower Mississippi Valley accen 





tuates the movement for the regulation of river flow by additional bank 

' vee protection below and the diversion, storage, and control of 
fiood waters above, and the utilization for the beneficial purpose 

the reclamation of arid and swamp lands and the development of 

water power instead of permitting the floods to continue, as heretofore, 


e! ts of destruction, 

‘We hold that the control of the Mississippi River is a national prob 
lem. The preservation of the depth of its water for the purposes of 
navigation, the building of levees to maintain the integrity of its chan 


|. and the prevention of the overflow of the Jand and its consequent 


iit . . ‘ , . 

devastation, resulting in the interruption of interstate commerce, the 
disorganization of the mail service, and the enormous loss of life and 
property, impose an obligation which alone can be discharged by the 


cieneral Government. 

“To maintain an adequate depth of water the entire year, and therel 
encourage water transportation, is. a consummation worthy of legisla 
tive attention and presents an issue national in its character. It call 
for prompt action on the part of Congress and the Democratic Party 
pledges itself to the enactment of legislation leading to that end. 





‘We favor the cooperation of the United States and the respective 
States in plans for the comprehensive treatment of all waterways with 
ooperative plan for channel improvement, with plans for drainag 
of swamp and everflowed lands, and to this end we favor the appro 


priation by the Federal Government of sufficient funds to make surveys 
of such lands, to develop plans for drainage of the same, and to supet 
the work of construction. 


vise 

“We favor the adoption of a liberal and comprehensive plan for thi 
ad pment and improvement of our inland waterways with economy 
and efficiency, so as to permit their navigation by vessels of standard 


EXTRACTS FROM THE PRESS, 

the broad and comprehensive plan for dealing with the 
problems of river improvement for navigation and the conserva- 
tion, development, and utilization of all the water resources of 
the United States embodied in the river-regulation amendment 
has been widely discussed in the press of the country from one 
end of it to the other, and has received the practically unanimous 
approval of the best thought of the Nation, as expressed through 
resolutions of organizations of every character and the leading 
~wapapers, 


rhe ! 


folowing quotations are merely a brief indication of th 


trend of sentiment shown by and expressed in thousands of 
sinilar indorsements : 
‘Senator NEWLANDS certainly deserves well of his country 


for pushing his waterways proposition as he has done.” (Salt 
Lake Tribune. ) 
* Senator PrRancis G. NEWLANDS, of Nevada, has been talking 


sound sense about the futility of the present method of making 
appropriations for rivers and harbors.” (New York Tribune.) 

“The Mississippi Valley’s prosperity is essential to the pros 
perity of the whole country; the only way to secure its pros 
perity is by flood prevention; the only effective flood prevention 
is by the passage of the Newlands bill or similar 
(Houston (Tex.) Chronicle.) 

“In the face of the awful lessons of 1911, 1912, and 19138, 
those Congressmen who opposed the Newlands bill in the last 
session assumed a grave responsibility.” (Los Angeles Tribune. ) 

“The appalling flood catastrophe which has just befallen the 
people of the Ohio River Valley emphasizes with striking and 
irresistible foree the urgent and imperative necessity of the 
national legislation embodied in the Newlands river-regulation 
bill.” (Cincinnati (Ohio) Commercial Tribune.) 

“Probably no man in public life is better fitted to discuss 
questions relating to conservation, particularly as regards deal- 


legislation.” 


ing with water, than United States Senator Francis G. New- | 


LANDS, Of Nevada.” (Troy (N, Y.) Times.) 

“Senator Nrwtranps’s bill seems to be broadly national, 
rather than selfishly sectional, and in that is to be found no 
Small part of its wisdom and the promise of its deserved success 
before Congress.” (Los Angeles Examiner.) 

“We join heartily with Senator Newranps in his idea that 
the time has come when the issue should be made between 
annual expenditure of millions on fighting the Mississippi 
River and a sensible attempt to control it to the advantage 
of unirrigated territory. The issue is simply one between loss 
and gain.” (Minneapolis News.) 

“Senator NEWLANpDs is not only a broad-minded statesman 
and an able speaker, he is an adroit manager and he combines 
the suaviter in modo with the fortiter in re. When Congress 


emerges from the tariff-currency-Mexican web in which all other 
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legislation i now enmeshed it 1 ind probably will, take 





the Newlan 5 recila { fit 0 t sl be seriously cor 
| sidered its passage bi cone conclusion.” (Los Angt 
iimes,) 

“The Newland bill for the res ilatiol ) water flow in the 

| Mississippi Valley and te mation o at nds is in 
every feature thoroughly rct (EF. H. Ne ell. Director 
of the Reclamation Service, quoted in the Ne Orleans Item.) 
Che remedy for a por ! F ; rehensive 
national plan for river improv: nel fl revention, wl i 
hall treat each stream in t t hich i 
utilize all the departments « I ‘ Gh iment in coonet 
ation, and which shall have re il iter. j 
stead of reenrdil only the | tere « we 
Congress now in the rhi o tive Ne eculat i 
bill The adoption of this plan 1 rit contro 
use would result the absorption and ret the w 
on the unr st ( sire ( rib i ti ) 
St i i | ( le ie Oo wml f els | 
~ Lie ) ‘ © eNO! 
MMproves 

* But the occunatio OL leve poured em tine rs, Army e! i 
he¢ rs, loc politicians, and others who | he piecemeal, 
nucd-ple System Of SiINKiInNg m hey il USeless rive projects would 
be gone. Therefore the Newlands bill sleeps in cor mittee. while 
the pork barrel rolls errily forwatl (¢ Gardner in 
Harpe rs We ekly om 

“The measure proposed a} Thie ult o \ ligh con 
sideratic if the big work in hand, but its terms embody the 
best tl : t in the Nation on the subje ot river re lation 
and « ro oO ery \ the two great valleys 
0 thie State t ‘ rye ( eb 1] i i Ve i t! 1 muione to 
ALiprs y Vithi Lib ! Lied C\ 0” brie 3 
(St ma 4 Lt 2 rye ‘ 

“The Ne ands bill, me ete Congr propose new 
policy of flood prevention and river regulation, a policy that 
ClE% rly recogni tilt Vital i LY of conserving the ‘ l 
supply of the Nation, which suppl s absolutely depe t uy 

ter.” (St. Paul Pioneer Pre ) 

it | Wi eXLrel i on { rote the I 
popularity and progre il Ne\ ! y | 
(Stockton (Cal.) Mail.) 

“This is the great t cous 1 
} the T ted S ; nm } ‘ one 

ifected b the we I sf ou i 
(Cal.) Tril 1e.) 

*ACCOI ¢ to Judss c. Ww Ni \ t 
spe ilist ‘ dvocutes ti Ni ne | pre I~ 

( ’ ( ) i SIN 1 adel 
the pre t river-1¢ uling policy an average of el ) OF 
OW i (Wall Street (N. Y.) Journal.) 

“A comapre nsive, practical, and efficient measure is the Ne 
F bill tie itrol of floods of th eat \ 1 it 
& Wilt 1O and more in } bli bavor il be ( 1 

eed.” (Memphis Nev sciuitar, ) 

lit s interesting to ) | e Ne | } 
friends and that there seems to be good grounds fe 
its passage.” (Dayton (Ohio) News.) 

‘All California, without reg | for politic ( i 
| flilintions, will get behind Senator NEWLANDs's re 
plan for the development of the inland ite a { 
Senator NEWLANDS proposes to meet in tates ‘ ] 
a single ope ration, three of the most pressing proble tha 
front the people of California.” (San Francisco News Letter.) 

“The Newlands plan offers opportunitis for r Zit 0 
the ambitions which the peo} of thi zion | ‘ ‘ 
ished and deserves the s Ippo of al progressive 
(Portland (Oreg.) Oregonian.) 

There can be little doubt that one of the er est physical 
tusks awaiting the people of the United States is the pro ( at 
velopment of the national weter supply. Nor can there be any 


doubt that this development will best be achieved by a nationally 


directed policy rather than by the haphazard methods of tl 
different States and of irresponsible private enterprise (San 
Kranciseo Bulletin. ) 

‘Senator NEWLANDs will deserve the thanks of the Nation 
if he can devise a method of removing the taint of * pe 
from the rivers and harbors bills.” 

EDITORIAL FROM SAN FRANCISCO ¢ 

The following is a reproduction of an editorial from the > 
Francisco Call-Post of August 28, 1917, which point if th 
great benefits that may result from the inauguration of the policy 
embodied in the river-regulation amendment, with reference to 
the industrial conditions that will prevail after the close of the 


war with Germany: 
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WORK FORK CALIFORNIA AFTER WAR TO SAVE WASTED WATER RESOURCES 
WORTH $15,000,000,000 WAIT UTILIZATION WHILE VAST AREA OF LAND 
KEMAINS UNPRODUCTIVE, 

“After the war, what? 

When the world has been made safe for democracy ; when 
20,000,000 men have stacked their guns; when the colossal war 
machine has been brought to a dead halt and the engines and 
Indusiries of destruction are at last standing still, where shall 
ihis inconceivable energy which is now devastating the world be 
diverted? 

“Tor California this question was raised and answered a 
few days ago in the United States Senate by Senator FRANcIs G, 
NEWLANDS. 

* No Californian knows better than Senator NEWLANDS what 
ure California’s greatest resources and needs. 

“On August 2 Congress adopted his amendment to the rivers 
and harbors bill. It is a measure whereby the United States 
Government will undertake the solution of the Nation’s water 
problems, Senator NEwLaAnps had won a victory for which he 
has been fighting for 10 years. He said: 

* Peace will bring far-reaching stagnation unless some great construc- 
tive policy for building internal improvements is substituted for the 
stimulus to industry created by the war that will be withdrawn when 
peace returns, 

“The instant peace has been achieved this Nation can turn the same 
indomitable energy that it is now devoted to winning the war against a 
foreign foe to winning a greater war against the destroying forces of 
nature, 

“The greatest waste that takes place in the country to-day is the 
waste of its surplus waters, which are the Nation’s greatest asset, but 
which now run to waste in the sea, carrying destruction in their path in 
the form of devastating floods. We must learn to conserve that waste 
and fight that devastation with exactly the same vast and all-conquering 
energy that we are now devoting to war. 

“ What is that waste in California? What is the value of our 
undeveloped water resources? 

“When Hrram W, Jonnson, now with NewrAnps in the Sen- 
ate, was governor of California he appointed Dr. George C. 
Pardee, former governor, head of a conservation commission 
to study this question and make investigations, 

“ Pardee devoted several years to the work. 

‘He computes the value of California’s water resources at 
$15,000,000,000. 

“ Fifteen billions of dollars! 

“ Fifteen thousand times one million! 

“Such a sum is inconceivable, as Senator JOHNSON said only 
the other day in Washington. The human mind can not grasp it. 
Like infinitude, it is incomprehensible. 

“Were this wealth in minted money or in some form that we 
could measure and divide, it would mean, if distributed, $5,000 
to every man, woman, and child in California to-day. 

“Enough that every family, counting five to a family, could 
have a $25,000 farm. 

“And since this wealth consists entirely of the unused water 
and the unused land in the State—though Dr. Pardee did not 
include the value of the land in his estimate—the farm, of course, 
makes the most appropriate unit of measurement. 

“Dr. Pardee estimates that the water of the State for power 
purposes is worth $10,000,000,000 and for irrigation $5,000,- 
000,000, 

* Less than one-tenth of the available water power is now har- 
nessed, and less than one-fifth of the irrigable lands are being 
watered. 

“To make the $15,000,000,000 available for man’s enjoyment 
is the work that Senator NEWLANDs refers to. 

“To harness these waste waters, to irrigate another 12,000,000 
acres of arid lands, is the work that confronts California. 

“To reach this treasure will require the building of great 
dams, of reservoirs, power plants, and irrigation works. 

“There is the fight for California when the war is done,” 





War Revenue. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


KF 


~ , r Yur 
HON. HORACE M. TOWNER, 
OF IOWA, 
In Tur Hovset or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, October 1, 1917. 
Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, it is worthy of notice that in 
the consideration of this measure there has been nothing of 
party politics, In the past, at least for more than half a cen- 


tury, the principal ground of contention between the dominant 
parties has been how best to raise money necessary to carry on 











the Government. The 


party lines are obliter 


ato SS 





tariff has been always under discussi: 
Pariy lines have been closely drawn on these issues. Ni 


ated. The lines of division on the vy: 


ous items contained in this greatest of all revenue bills | 


crossed from side to side without regard to party affiliatio 


A genevai increase of all taviff :ntes was proposed by a D 
cratic committee. But Republicans were not urgent in its 


port. There were doubts as to the wisdom of a horizontal r 


i 


on all imports, and a general agreement ghat it was imposs 


at this time to satisfa 


ctorily revise the tariff. So the p 


tion was allowed to die without much protest. 


If party lines can no 
that there is general : 
support the Governme 
not be made a party i 


t be drawn even on the tariff it is evid 
igreement that the raising of reveny 
nt to carry on the war is not and | 
ssue. 


TAXES AND BONDS, 


For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, we are compell 
raise about $21,000,000,000, a sum so enormous that it is 
yond precedent or comprehension. No nation has ever even . 


sidered raising such a 


sum within one year. No other n 


could from its own resources raise such an amount. We ; 
take all of it from our own accumulations and resources, | 


admitted that there a 


re only two sources from which we 


draw, taxes and bonds. The first question which ought 
determined is what policy should we adopt as to the re! 


proportion between th¢ 
on the Government. 


se two means of securing money to « 


Every one will admit there is a limit beyond which we o 


not to go in current taxation. Manifestly we can not obtain 1) 


entire amount require 


“1, $21,000,000,000, by taxation. Stil! 


should be evident we ought to obtain all that we can by t: 
tion without crippling industry, discouraging production, 


impairing capital. Al 


1 else required we must obtain by |) 


issues. Conditions naturally differ among nations, so that 
must determine for itself its policy. Nevertheless valuable 
sons may be learned from other countries which for years 
actually engaged in the war. 


Great Britain has 
year 1917 over the pre 
amounts: 


I is, cain ce tian east 
agi aees at ena 
Legacies and succession 


increased her tax revenue for the 


war year 1914 in the following item 





SI CN i pcttiten seconds seca gp ts cic innit egg aaah nina 


Excess profits and muni 


Total increases_-_-— 
It will be observed 


I ne at nee eee 699. 6 


that of the total increases made, to 


$1,767,390,000, $1.488,520,000 were the increases on the 


items of income taxes 


and excess profits and munitions ta 


Eighty-six per cent of all increases were obtained from 


two items. The rate 


of taxation in Great Britain on 


profits over normal peace profits during this last year 
per cent. We have thus available a good example of wha! 


effect of such increases upon industry and trade is. Thi 


ports are unanimous t 


hat it has had no damaging effect 


ever, that business was never so good, and that it has conti 


to grow better year b 
cially during the later 


y year during the war period, ani « 
months under the higher rates. 


It would appear clear from this experiment in war taxa 


that increases in the 


‘ates of taxation on incomes and a h 


tax on war profits is perfectly safe from an economical poi 


view. Certainly it is 
the standpoint of jus 


justifiable to make such increases 
tice. If normal profits are allowed 


only a percentage of war profits are taken there would a)) 
no injustice. The maker would still be allowed a portion 01 


profits growing out of 


part be taken to help carry on the war. 
If the receiver of vast incomes, much more than is neede 


the war. He ought not to complain 


ean be used, is required to make relinquishment of a par! 
help sustain and preserve the Government, he is doing no | 
than is fair. The Government requires the relinquishment 
liberty and even life itself to save the Nation. The payme' 


large portions of excessive incomes is justifiable both on 


nomical and moral grounds in time of war. 
INCREASES ON LARGE INCOMES AND WAR PROFITS TAXES 
In the legislation so far enacted we have appropriated 
authorized a total sum of $21,370,000,000. 


Our revenues provided will secure by taxation about $41) 


000.000. Our bond issues will total $17,001,000,000. 


Our total resources 


wry 


to meet our total expenditures w! 


$21,194,000,000 if our bond issues are all floated. 

But it is agreed that additional appropriations will be 
quired between now and June 30, 1918, variously estimated 
from $2,000,000,000 to $4,000,000,000. To meet these no }) 
vision has been made. 


No one claims that a greater amount 
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